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Fkoh Mr. George Smith’s remarks at the Mansion 
House celebration of Th« Dictionary of National Biography 
it may be gathered that the production of this g^reat work 
has cost something like £150,000. Mr. Smith added that 
he must consider himself fairly fortunate if the return 
equals half this expenditure. No literary enterprise of 
such magnitude has been carried out in this country 
at the cost and initiative of a single individual. Mr. 
Morley, who proposed the toast of “The Dictionary 
of National Biography,” made a sunny little speech, in the 
courae of which he said (we quote the Daily Nem report): 

Everybody knew that beautiful picture, not meant to be 
a picture, that (Kbbon drew—how he walked under the 
acacias when he had finished his great work. Those who 
had produced this Dictionary did not walk under 
acacias, they lunched with the Lord Mayor. He 
believed, however, that they shared some of the regrets 
with which Gibbon parted from bis immortal work. 
He himself had contributed only one article to this 
titanic Dictionary—the biography of a statesman who, 
he was told, though he did not accept it, was more 
dead than any other in the whole catalogue, and 
that was Cobden. As to scale and proportion, from 
Mr. Lee’s famous study of Shakespeare—Mr. Firth’s 
masterly article on Cromwell, Mr. Stephen’s con¬ 
tributions—Burke and Swift, for example—to any others 
of the 30,000 subjects, the distribution of space must 
always be a matter open to argument. With regard to 
omissions, he was told that someone who was the possessor 
of “Boxiana” thought the prize ring had been very 
inadequately dealt with. Mr. Lee had adopted 
the principle that malefactors -— and the character 
of a malefactor must always be very much a ques¬ 
tion of degree — because of the permanent interest 
they excited in the human mind, deserved a space 
scarcely inferior to that given to benefactors. He 
regrettra that in this gtdlery they did not have 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Franklin. These 
were all British subjects. When the Dictionary was 
commenced, he could have wished that Mr. Smith 
had made it a dictionary of universal biography, but 
he saw now that Mr. Smith had been right in con¬ 
fining the task to national biography, and he was glad the 
work was *' national,” and was not called by some other 
words that were more in fashion at the present day. 


The Statistical Account of The Dictionary of National 
Biography appended to the last volume contains some 
curious information. The table of memoirs arranged 
century by century may be summarised as follows: 



Memoirs. 

Memoirs. 

Fifth century ... 

36 

Thirteenth century ... 

515 

Sixth century ... 

81 

Fourteenth century ... 

678 

Seventh century... 

134 

Fifteenth century 

659 

Eighth century ... 

96 

Sixteenth century 

2,138 

Ninth century ... 

57 

Seventeenth century... 

5,674 

Tenth century ... 

... 76 

Eighteenth century ... 

6,789 

Eleventh centurj’ 

186 

Nineteenth century ... 

12,608 

Twelfth century... 

377 

Total ... 

29,104 


The deductions which may be drawn from these figures are 
interesting, especially if the estimated population of the 
country in each century be taken into consideration. The 
distribution of the names over the alphabet is also shown, 
but here it would take a wise man to draw conclusions. 
The largest number of names appears under the letter B ; 
and this letter is followed by C, S, H, M, P, W, G, &c. 
The figures for these letters are: 


B 

• ... 

3,078 

M 

2,310 

C 

. ••• 

2,542 

P 

1,807 

S 

• 

2 420 

W 

1,797 

H 

. 

2,420 

G 

1,490 


The fewest names naturally appear under Z, which 
furnishes 21. X has no name at all to its credit. Q 
has only 31, and U 76. 


The longest article in the Dictionary is Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
Shakespeare, filling forty-nine pages. It is followed at a 
distance by the biography of the Duke of Wellington, by 
Col. E. M. Lloyd, R.G., with thirty-four pages. The next 
longest biographies are those of Francis Bacon, Oliver 
Cromwell, Queen Elizabeth, Sir Robert Walpole, the Duke 
of Marlborough, Sir Walter Scott, Edw^ I., Byron, 
Charles II., Newton, Swift, Edward III., Sterne, and 
WyclifiEe. A list of the thirty-four contributors who have 
written the largest number of pages in the Dictionary 
starts as follows: 


Name. 

Amount of 
Contrihu- 

( 

1 Amountof ContrihiitioiiR 

No. of 

. tioriB ill 

1 pas’es. 

' reckoned In volumes. 

^ 1 

Articles. 

Mr. Sidney Iiee. 

; 1,:170 

Three volumes 

820 

Prof. J. E. Laughton... 

' 1,000 

Two and a quarter 

904 

Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

j 1,000 

Two and a quarter 

STS 

Mr. T. F. Henderson ... 

900 

Two 

918 

Mr. Thompson Cooper.. 

900 

Two 

1,422 

Bev, William Hunt. 

1 830 

j Two 

695 


Perhaps the proudest fact in the statistics is that the 
number of biographies in the Dictionary is far in excess 
of the number in the National Biography of any other 
coxmtry. 


The new Anglo-Saxon Review is an average number, in a 
cover of more than average gorgeousness. Best among 
its contents we like Mr. John Davidson’s “ Eclogue of the 
Downs.” There are three speakers: Lucian, Urban, and 
Eustace; and they walk over the Downs and talk, as men 
will, about fate and the meaning of life. Their walk 
takes them 

Under Erringham, 

By Thimdersbarrow Hill, through Mossy Bottom, 

Past Crooked Moon and over Thorleigh Top, 

Behind the tree-shorn Downs, by Small Dole, Beeding, 
Bramber, and on to Steyning, where we dine. 

The more serious passages, which are full of vitalify, are 
relieved by delightful descriptions of the sights and sounds 
of the walk. The friends come to a hamlet, whioh con¬ 
sists of “a forge, a store. Three dwelling-houses, and a 
wayside inn.” They taste the Sussex ede, and with it 
drink the silence. 

Eustace. 

The wind has fallen; not a whisper stirs 
The brimming silence; earth, enchanted, waits 
A counter-spell. 

Urban. 

I love that litter, strewn 
About the stithy yard; machines and ploughs; 

Old toothless harrows; rollers, rusty, cracked. 

And clotted o’er with tell-tale soil; wheel-tyres 
Of sorts in bunches on the gable: all 
Reposeful, genial, amd luxurious. 

Eustace. 

A prying woman opens a door and peeps— 

But not at us, she makes believe. She turns; 

She hesitates; she saunters purposeless, 

Then grasps her gown foothot across the way. 

And punctuates the silence so. 

Urban. 

A smothered, gurgling sound ; a scarf of smoke 
Hangs out upon the chimney-stalk I The bellows 
Coughs and rumbles, sooty cobwebs blown 
To tatters in its throat. 

a . . . > 
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The assembled starlioge scold 
In budding tree-tops; and the brazen catch 
And madngal of fifty chanticleers 
In fifty farms responds and dwindles wide 
From knoll to knoll round Chanctonbury Bing, 
That copes with sable crest the silvery air. 


An American poet, Mr. Eobert Loveman, very sensibly 
calls his poems A Book of Vtrtet. That is the ideal title for 
the volume of a “ minor ” TOet, and there is no reason why 
every “ minor ” poet should not use it, the author’s name 
being thus made the suflScient and appropriate distinction. 
The title—or description, for it is really no more—has 
derived dignity from its adoption by Mr. Henley. 


A woBK of groat importance to those who are interested 
in the art and history of typo^aphy has just been issued 
by the Clarendon Press. This is Notes on a Century of 
Typography at the University Press, Oxford, 1693-1794, with 
annotations and appendixes by Mr. Horace Hart, printer 
to the University. Only one hundred and fittjf copies have 
been issued. The book, which we shall notice hereafter, 
is a large square quarto, and is nobly equipped in all 
respects. It displays all the various types which, between 
the above dates, were in use at Oxford, and of which 
specimen imprints were issued to authors in order that 
they might select the type in which their works were to be 
printed. 


In the new Comhill Mr. Bernard Capes generously 
gives away-—wo presume he «ves them away—nine plots 
of novels which he has not had the time or will to work 
out. They are mostly of the fantastic order. “The Plot 
of the Abhorred Couple” and “The Plot of the Fearful 
Head ” are effective in the gruesome lino. There are 
throe Plots of Lost and Recovered Treasures and two 
Plots of Mysterious Deaths, and there is “The Plot of 
the Phenomenal Calculator and the Quantity Surveyor.” 
Perhaps the most amusingly tragic plot is that of “ The 
Dead Cook Under the Coed Shoot,” which we will quote: 

One morning is found, lying under the open circular 
shoot of a coal cellar beneath the pavement, the dead body 
of the general servant to a family living in a quiet street 
of a quiet suburb. She had evidently gone in the early 
morning to fetch coals. . . . Her scalp is abrsided, her 
neck dislocated. The pavement in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the orifice is slightly spattered with blood. 
... It would seem that the crown of the victim’s head 
was, when assailed, actually projected, sprouting like a 
red tulip bud from the pavement. Now, it is the very 
character of the injuries that bsfiles inquisition; for the 
damage to the scalp is supcificial, and insufficient to 
account for the spilt blood, as in evidence. Moreover, 
even a red-haired cook will not allow her neck to be 
broken without a struggle, and here there was no sign of 
the occurrence of any. So again we set our Ulumiuati to 
work; and this is tire solution of the mystery as they 
interpret it: a circus company is leaving tiie neighbour¬ 
hood in the early morning. A young elephant—one of 
certain animals conducted through tte empty streets— 
becoming either scared or skittish, breaks from the ranks 
and scuttles along the side-walk. Mary Jane . . . hearing 
strange sounds, essays to project her inquisitive know¬ 
ledge-box through the aperture, and has only got so far 
as to bung the latter, when the elephant shuffles up, and, 
imthinking, puts a foot upon the sprouting bulb, as upon 
a mere eccentricity of the pavement. Down goes Mary 
Jane, shutting upon herself, between the elephant and the 
coal, with a scratched scalp and a dislocated neck; and 
down also goes the animal’s foot, wedging itself in the 
hole. And here it is, in the beast’s frantic struggles to 
withdraw its limb, that the skin thereof is frayed and the 
blocd scattered. (Note by illuminati: diameter of blood 
corpuscle in man, 3,300th of an inch; of an elephant, 
2,743th of an inch.) 

This story, well worked out, would have sped a railway 
journey. 


“Dom anyone now road Mrs. Radcliffe?” asks Mr. 
Andrew Lang in an article on this novelist in the same 
magazine. Apparently people do, or did until recently, 
for Mr. Lang says: 

The thick double-columned volume in which I peruse 
the works of the Enchantress belongs to a public library. 
It is quite the dirtiest, greasiest, most dog’s-eared, and 
most bescribbled tome in the collection. Many of the 
books have remained during the last himdred years uncut 
even to this day, and I have had to apply the paper knife 
to many an author, from Alcipbron (1790) to Mr. Max 
Muller, and Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Bozzy’s TAfe of 
Dr. Johnson. But Mrs. Radcliffe has been read diligently, 
and copiously annotated. 

Concerning Mrs. Radcliffe’s novel. The Sicilian Romance, 
Mr. Lang has this suggestive and, we think, perfectly 
correct note: 

The Sicilian Romance appear*d in 1790, when the 
author's age was twenty-six. The book has a treble 
attraction, for it contains the germ of Northanger Abbey 
and the germ of Jane Eyre and—the germ of Byron! 
Like Joseph Andrews, Northanger Abbey began as a parody 
(of Mrs. Radcliffe), and developed into a real novel of 
character. 80 , too, Byron’s gloomy scowling adventurers, 
with their darkling past, are mere repetitions in rhyme of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s Schedoni. This is so obvious that, when 
discussing Mrs. Radcliffe’s Schedoni, Scott adds in a note 
parallel passages from Byron’s Giaour. Sir Walter did 
not mean to mock, he merely compared two kindred 
spirits. “The noble poet” “kept on the business still,” 
and broke into octosyllabics, borrowed from Scott, his 
descriptions of miscreants borrowed from Mrs. Radcb'ffe. 


Mb. a. H. Miixxb’s recent attack on the Omar 
Khayyam craze has its Transatlantic counterpart in an 
article by Mr. Edgar Fawcett in the New York Journal. 
This writer contends that the Omar Khayyam “fad” 
takes its place in a long line of English fads and fevers 
connected with Turgenev, Browning, Maeterlinck, and 
others. All these fads, says Mr. Fawcett, are dead or 
dying, and the Omar fad will die too, and the sooner the 
better; it has shown up “the hypocrisy of English ethics.” 
Mr. Fawcett describes Omar’s philosophy as follows: 


Omar was not only a religious infidel, but he was a 
sensualist at whom Epicurus, not to mention Horace, 
would have shuddered. Yet he has been made the fashion, 
and that is enough for people to bow before him in sUliest 
reverence. The professed lovers of Omar include Episco¬ 
palians, Roman Catholics, Christians of almost every type. 
Ingersoll, that noble and honest thinker, never dreamed of 
such ruffian heterodoxy as this Persian bon vivant has 
literally reeled off by the yard, nor did the great dead 
agnostic whom I have just named ever once descend to 
the shallowness of Omar’s utterance. It is all, when 
regarded seriously, the most pitiable stuff. Commonplace 
is no word for it, since it merely decorates the obvious in 
wine-drenched garlands and tawdry spangles^ “ Eat and 
drink, for to-morrow you die,” does not express its dull 
grossness. “ Get drunk as often as you can, and stay so 
as long as you can, for there’s nothing in life half so 
profitable,” sounds its true note. 

It is to be observed here, as in Mr. Millar’s case, that no 
distinction appears to be made between the half-legendary 
Omar and the very real FitzGerald. To say of FitzGerald’s 
rendering that “commonplace is no word for it” would be 
crass stupidity; and yet the “fad” denounced in such 
immeasured terms has grown up precisely round that 
rendering, which, to all intents and purposes, is a modem 
self existing poem. We agree that the term “fad” is 
not misplaced: the Omar cult has been in many respects 
a ridiculous episode; and there is little doubt that before 
long FitzGerald’s poem will once more be read by the fit 
and few. But to lash oneself into a fury over its philo¬ 
sophy is to establish one’s unfitness to read it at all. 
Omar’s “jug of wine” is not the same thing as the 
public-house round the comer. 
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St. Nicholas' » examination papers for children have often 
a literary flavour. This raontii the young people are asked 
the following questions—the prize for the nest answers 
being a year’s subscription to the magazine : 

Who wrote “ Goody Two Shoes ” ? 

Where was Bobinson Crusoe’s island P 

Which is stronger, a lion or a tiger ? Which is the 
braver animal ? 

What book was first printed in England ? 

What is the origin of the expression, “ N. or M.,” in the 
Catechism P 

What is the meaning of “ viz.” ? What is its origin ? 

Who was “ A. L. O. E.” ? Who was “ The Country 
Parson ” ? 


The American Bookman of July has these remarks on 
scenery and weather in fiction: 

We are quite convinced that in ninety-nine out of every 
one hundred novels, when the author twns from narrative 
or dialogue to a description of the surrounding forest, or 
of the nearby pool, or of the “ tall Corinthian pillars of 
the stately old southern home,” or of the hazy blue moun¬ 
tains in the distance, he or she is simply making so many 
lines of utterly meaningless words. This sort of padding 
is the most convenient and the easiest in the whole repertory 
of the third-rate craftsman or craftswoman. 

Comparing elaborate with simple effects in this kind of 
writing, the critic goes on to say: 

Dickens, in Martin Chuzzhwit, devotes several pages to 
the description of autumn leaves being driven before the 
wind. It is a wonderful bit of word-painting; Taine has 
quoted it as an example of the poetic qualities of the great 
English writer; and still we ventuie to say that one might 
read over Martin Chuzzhwit for the tenth time, and yet we 
do not think that anyone ever read and loved The nisU/ry 
of Henry Esmond, and did not always remember that when 
Henry went back to Ctestlewcod, after his first bitter 
experience with the great world, and walked by Ws Lady’s 
side the night of that 29th of December, that “ the moon 
was up and glittering clear in the frosty sky.” It is the 
simplest and briefest touch . . . and yet it is that touch 
which makes the picture so effective and complete. 

There is truth in these remarks ; but the subject is 
complex. An article on “ Scenery in Fiction ” would have 
to go much deeper to bo of value. 


Bibliographical. 

Will Mr. Lang’s magazine article on Mrs. Eadcliffe’s 
novels do anything towards creating a demand for them, I 
wonder ? I believe I am correct in saying that the latest 
occasion on which one of that lady’s romances was reprinted 
WM in 1891, when a London firm brought out a cheap 
e<lition of The Mysteries of UdoVpho. Previously to that we 
had had, in 1887, a cheap reprint of The Romance of the 
Forest, and in 1884 a cheap reproduction of The Italian. 
Evidently, therefore, there are still people who read Mrs. 
Eadcliffe, although it is many a year since Haynes Bayly 
had the effrontery to say of her that “ past were her 
terrible touches ”—she who had once been 

the charmer 

Of girls who sat reading all night. 

Of one thiiig we may be tolerably sure, and that is, that 
we are not likely to have a reprint, cheap or otherwise, of 
Mrs. Eadcliffe’s Poems, which seem to have seen the light 
for the first time in 1834. And yet the good lady prided 
herself upon her verses, and introduced sundry of them 
into her stories—notably into The Romance of the Forest — 
which contains a quite pretty little song (albeit exceeding 
sentimental), beginning; 

The rose that weeps with mon-ing dew, 
and so forth. 

Attention may be drawn to the paper in the new Anglo- 
Saxon Review in which that versatile lady, the Countess of 


Warwick, discourses of “ Some Minor Miseries of a Book* 
Lover.” Lady Warwick’s warnings against the borrower 
and the marginal commentator are, of course, familiar; 
but there is suggestiveness in her remarks on methods of 
cataloguing, and her pro^sal for a vertical instead of 
horizontal arrangement of different-sized tomes on the 
same subject has something to recommend it. Her pro¬ 
tests against inadequate binding, uncut leaves, and the 
inclusion in a book of its publisher’s trade catalogue, will 
no doubt have sympathisers. There is, however, much to 
be said for, as well as against, uncut leaves and the 
ublisher’s catalogue. The latter is often of great value 
ibliographically. As for her ladyship’s hint that some of 
the attendants in the British Museum Eeading-room might 
well be women, I fear that this passage in her paper will 
shake the Museum to its foundations. The lady attendants 
would need to be over fifty years of age, at the very least. 
Some ladies under fifty are “distinctly comely,” and one 
goes to the Eeading-room to read—at least, some do. And 
about the regulation concerning “no conversation”: is 
there such a thing as “ a silent woman ” ? 

Mr. Frederick Hawkins, of the Times, whose death has 
just been announced, will live in library catalogues, and 
also in the minds of those who are interested in theatrical 
history, as the author of A Life of Edmund Kean, pub¬ 
lished in 1869, and of four volumes on the French theatre, 
entitled respectively Annals of the French Stage (2 vols., 
1884) and The IVeneh Stage in the Eighteenth Century (2 
vols., 1888). The two latter works are accurate in their 
information and pleasing in their style. They are likely 
to remain standard authorities for some time to come. On 
the other hand, the definitive Life of Edmund Kean has 
yet to be written, despite the attempts made, not only by 
Mr. Hawkins, but by Sheridan ICnowles, Barry Oomwall, 
and, in these present days, Mr. Fitzgerald MoUoy. It is 
worth noting that Mr. Hawkins wrote a good dem in the 
Theatre magazine (which he edited at two different periods 
of its career), often anonymously, and often pseudony- 
mously, masquerading most frequently as “Frederic 
O’Koene.” 

The new Professor of English Literature at Glasgow, 
Mr. Walter Ealeigh, has not yet contributed very much 
to that literature himself. He first came to the fore in 
1894 with a little manual on The English Novel. Then ho 
gave us, in 1896, a small brochure on Eobert Louis 
Stevenson, and, in 1897, a booklet on Style and an intro¬ 
duction to some poems of Keats. At Glasgow, as at 
Edinburgh, there is a truly long vacation, and Mr. 
Ealeigh should have leisure by and by to add to the 
number of his publications. 

I see that ono of the critics, reviewing Mrs. Jeremie 
Didelere, by H. J. Jennings, refers to its author as “ she.” 
Now, this particular H. J. Jennings may be a “she”; 
but I should think it more likely that the author of Mrs. 
Jeremie Didelere is identical with the Mr. H. J. Jenning^s, 
journalist, of Birmingham, who wrote a little book on the 
Curiosities of Criticism n881) and monog^raphs on Tenny¬ 
son and Manning. If I am right, Mr. Jennings now has 
another curiosity of criticism to add to his store. 

Talking of Mr. Lang, one is reminded that a certain 
ballad of his is likely, before very long, to get out of date. 
“ I am not in Men of the Time," sang Mr. Lang some years 
ago, in accents of humorous regret; and now one hears 
that Men of the Time is to be incorporated in its more 
youthful and more “ modern ” rival. Who's Who, in 
which, of course, Mr. Lang has duly found a place. 

The title of Mr. Churton Collins’s forthcoming book— 
Plain Truths about Current Literature —recalls that of the 
Modem Men of Letters Ilonesthj Criticised of the late Mr. 
Hain Friswell. That work landed Mr. Friswell in a well- 
remembered action for libel. Let us hope that, with that 
fact before him, Mr. Collins will not make his “ Truths ” 
too “ plain.” 

Tub Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

An Ancient Literature. 

A Hutory of Santkrit Literature. By Aithur A. Macdonnell. 

(Heinemann.) 

This handy volume (one of the “ Short Histories of the 
Literature of the World,” edited by Mr. Edmund Qosse) 
is intended by its author to supply, and undoubtedly does 
supply, a conspicuous want. There is no history of Indian 
literature to which the general reader can turn. There 
was, indeed, lately published a Literary History of India ; 
but that included in its scope Indian history in its bearing 
upon literature, and involved, therefore, a mass of infor¬ 
mation with wUch the purely literary inquirer could well 
dispense. As a further distinction, the present volume is 
confined to Sanskrit literature, while that embraced the 
literature of Southern India down to Tamil and the ver- 
naculsur literatures generally. Mr. MacdonneU has pro¬ 
duced a handbook which wiU be indispensable to readers 
unacquainted with the Sanskrit tongue, and valuable also 
to the less advanced student of that language for its 
scholarly qualities, its clearness, precision, and accurate 
knowledge. We have just one cavil to make—a cavil 
with regard to proportion. The book is fullest just where 
we might have expected it pardonably to have been some¬ 
what condensed—with regara to the Vedic literature of early 
India; it is rather regrettably condensed where we should 
have looked for it to bo, if anywhere, over-full—in respect 
of classical Sanskrit literature. It is a quite modem 
failing. Fifty years ago a history of our own literature 
would have slipped gaily over early English letters to 
reserve its space for the period from Elizabeth down to 
Tennyson. Now it is od& your author will so zealously 
cram his readers with the latest research on Csodmon and 
Beowulf that the writers from Burns onward are of 
necessity packed like sardines in layers. It was well that 
the Vedas, and specially the Eig-Veda, should have the 
emphasis due to their poetic quidity and literary import¬ 
ance. But it may be matter for question whether the 
Brahmanas should have received such intimate analysis; 
and surely to extend equally intimate treatment even to 
the Sutras, leaving classical Sanskrit for summary (though 
careful) handling in about the final third of the Ixiok is 
an error of proportion. Doubtless to the scholar such 
treatment commends itself; he has presumably a certain 
familiarity with classical Sanskrit, and can be content with 
outline, leaving the fuller treatment for the more recently 
explor^ Vedic literature. But the general reader' (to 
whom this book is largely addressed) knows no more of 
Saiuntald than of the Hig-Veda. To meet his necessities, 
the handling should bo strictly proportioned to the artistic 
quality and Uteraiy greatness of the works handled. Such, 
at least, is our preconception. 

Sanskrit, as Mr. MacdonneU explains, was always very 
much of a Uterary tongue—at least as used in literature— 
the peculiar property of the Brahmans or priestly caste; 
sown with archaisms and in classical times with lengthy 
compoimd-woids. At the present day it holds much the 
position of Latin in the Middle Ages—a learned language, 
spoken and written by learned Brahmans. It has a rich 
and scientific phonetic alphabet, of no less than forty-six 
letters. It was formerly written on birch-bark or palm- 
leaves—northern India using ink, southern India the 
stylus. Its most ancient monuments are the Vedas, of 
which we need only here concern ourselves with the first, 
or Big-Veda—the others being successive adaptations of it 
to the purpose of the sacrificial ritual. The Eig-Veda is 
a mighty coUection of hymns to the early gods of Brah¬ 
manism. The pseudo-Orphic hymns of txreece furnish a 
eertain paraUel. But the Eig-Veda extends to no less 
than 1,028 hymns, arranged in ten books. And, apart 
from its literary merit (which is very considerable), it is 
a treasury of information concerning the religion and 


customs of the early Hindus. This, be it remembered, 
was over three thousand years ago—a uniquely early literary 
record. The poetic value of the Eig-'Veda (which alone 
concerns the Academy) reaches often a high point, though 
we may discount considerably the raptures of scholars. 
The Indian fancy is fertile, and notably in the Eig-Veda. 
The Indian sense of form is almost nil, and notably in the 
Eig-Veda. Fancy runs riot without rein or proportion. 
Passion in the higher senses is not pre-eminently an Indian 
gift, and it is notably absent in the Eig-Veda. At the 
same time these hymns have a directness lacking in later 
poetry. They display in profusion the myth-making 
faculty applied to Nature which is the characteristic of 
early poets and of Shelley, who had drunk deep at the 
fountain of Hellenism. Of Shelley we constantly think 
in turning these opening pages of Mr. MacdonneU. Natural 
facts are tissued into a hundred forms of imagery and 
personification, pass through transformation upon trans¬ 
formation. But it is a Shelley of less beauty, without the 
radiant loveliness, more often merely ingenious, more often 
(it must be said) merely commonplace or trivial, too often 
uglily fantastic. 

Passing to classical Sanskrit literature, we are in a later 
era, beginning about 500 b.c. The gods of the Eig-Veda 
have become lesser deities; Brahma, Vishnu, Lakshmi 
(the Hindoo Aphrodite), Siva and his spouse Kali Durga, 
are the chief of the new hierarchy. Legendary epic 
succeeds religious hymns in the shape of the Mahilbharata. 
We can but briefly mention hero this portentous and truly 
Hindu epic. It has not, nor can ever be, translated in any 
true sense. For it is an epic for the days of Hilpa and 
Shalum, a poem such as only the suns of India could 
breed to its “ strange overg^rowth.” It reaches over two 
hundred thousand lines, and over one hundred thousand 
slokas or stanzas. The kernel is the exterminating battle 
between the Kurus and Pandus; but around this has 
accumulated a monstrous accretion of didactic matter and 
episodes interminable. When the hero Arjuna hesitates 
to fight, a sage, by way of telling him a hortatory and 
encouraging story, relates a whole philosophic poem in 
eighteen cantos, the Bhagavadgitu. Imagine an epic on 
the plan of the Arabian Nights, and you have something 
like an idea of this great, but impossible, Hindu poem. 
More manageable, but stUl of great length, is the Eama- 
yana of Valmiki, which relates the wanderings, love, and 
adventures of the deified hero E.'ima, and his final restora¬ 
tion to the throne whence he had been exiled. More 
polished and literary in style than the older epic, it antici¬ 
pates the purely literary epics which followed, under the 
name of Kavyas. It is the most popular of Hindoo epics, 
and has undoubted beauty. With the Kavyas blossomed 
also Sanskrit drama and lyric poetry. The greatest name 
in all three is that of Kalidasa. His Megadhrda or “ Cloud- 
Messenger ” is a lyric which Goethe loved, addressed by 
an exiled lover to the cloud sailing north towards the land 
where his mistress dwells. 

But the fame of Kalidasa is highest as the foremost of 
Indian dramatists—above all, as the author of “Sakuntala” 
—or “ ^akuntalfi,” as Mr. MacdonneU writes it. ” ^akun- 
talfi” is the one great Sanskrit poem which has penetrated 
aU over Europe. Goethe, the impeccable, admired it as a 
masterpiece; it has been once, if not twice, acted in Paris 
of late years. It deserves its fame, yet it is not possible, 
by description or quotation, to gpve any idea of it to 
English readers. The plot is nothing, and veiy Indian— 
the loves of a warrior king and a nymph, forest-trained; 
thwarted for a time through the curse of an extremely 
holy ascetic with an extremely unholy temper, whom 
(^akuntala offended, because, thinking of her lover, she 
did not bestir herself promptly to afford him hospitality. 
Loss of memory falls on the king, owing to 
loss of her spousal-ring (magic is rife in the play), and he 
turns her away unrecognised. But the ring is found in a 
fish’s belly and brought to the king, who at once regains 
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memory; sets out to seek ^akuntala; and, after a little 
adventure, is reunited to her. There is scarce more than 
this in the play, which is, consequently, undramatic 
enough as regards action. The charm lies in the tender, 
voluptuous passion, the subdued melancholy, the rich 
lyric fancy, and descriptive setting. The breath of the 
Indian forest, the odour of lotus, the glow of tropical 
blossoms, pervade the drama, and make it haimting to 
the reader, however little he may care for the abundant 
supernatural machinery; and the Hindu deities have 
nothing of Greek charm and imposinraess. Mr. Mac- 
donnell is not happy in the few smections of verso 
scattered through this book, and ho is specially inadequate 
as regards (^akuntala. Therefore, we quote from another 
source a very free rendering of a passage which, if not 
representative, has, nevertheless, its own grace of fancy. 
It should be explained that the king has forbidden the 
celebration of the spring festival; and some girls are found 
by his chamberlain culling garlands in despite of the 
prohibition. They plead their ignorance of the edict: 

Maidens. 

Pardon, good sir, we have heard nought of it. 

Chambeulain. 

You have heard nought of it ? Why, all the trees. 

The vernal hedgerows, yea, the very birds 
That have therein their leafy tenement, 

The king’s behest attend more heedfully. 

Yon mango-blossoms, though long since at full. 

Gather no down upon their tender tops; 

The duteous amaranth hesitates to bud ; 

The cuckoo, though frore winter’s rains are past. 

Falters in act of dewy utterance. 

Nay, to his quiver intimidated Love 
Thrusts back the half-drawn shaft. 

To pursue further Kalidasa’s plays, or the rich Indian 
theatre in general, is impossible within our limits. It has 
many curious affinities to the Elizabethan drama—the 
mixture of prose and verso, of serious and comic, even the 
conventional presence of the court-jester who id ways 
accompanies the hero. Nor is Kalidasa’s undramatic 
quality common to the drama as a whole. Let us, by way 
of conclusion, quote a lovely image from a play ascribed 
(probably falsely) to King ^rihnrsha. It describes the 
pale light before the rising of the moon : 

Behold, the east proclaims the god of night, 

StUl hidden by the mountain where he rises. 

Even as a maiden by her pale face shows 
That in her inmost heart a lover dwells. 

The philosophic and prose portion of Sanskrit literature 
we have not touched. But from our quite cursory survey 
of the poetic portion, it will be gathered how wide and 
rich is tne material we have perforce left unnoted. 


Under the Wing of Maeterlinck. 

The Cave of Illusion: a Play in Four Ads. By Alfred Sutro. 
With an Introduction by Maurice Maeterlinck. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. fid.) 

In the brilliant and beautiful essay which precedes Mr. 
Sutro’s play in this volume, M. Maeterlinck tries to account 
for the present decadence of dramatic poetry. He attri¬ 
butes it to science, which, he says in effect, while offering 
a few definitive certitudes, has rendered impracticable 
certain incertitudes, and precisely those in which the 
loftiest thought fiourished. Great poetry, he decides, has 
three prindpal elements: first, verbal beauty ; second, the 
contemplation and passionate painting of nature and our 
feelings; third (and most important), the poet’s “idea of 
the unknown, in which float the beings and the things 
evoked, of the mystery which dominates and judges these 
beings and these things, and presides over their destinies.” 


It is this last element which science has so fatally dis¬ 
turbed, and which only time can reconstitute. The theory 
is worked out with considerable ingenuity and penetration; 
but M. Maeterlinck appears to us to have failed in his 
endeavour to explain why dramatic poetry has been taken 
and other kinds of poetry left. 

We have not perceived any close connexion between the 
preface and Mr. Sutro’s play, which, by the way, the 
essayist praises very highly. The Cave of Illusion seems 
to M. Maeterlinck to be “ from many points of view the 
almost perfect type of the best modem drama.” We have 
the greatest respect for M. Maeterlinck’s critical powers, 
but we are bound to disagree with him in this pronounce¬ 
ment. The Cave of Illusion is an interesting play, a care¬ 
fully-written pla^ a clever play; but the despised 
dramatists of our West-end theatres have assuredly written 
better. In fact, except that it ends unhappily—or, rather, 
does not end at all, but merely leaves off—Mr. Sutro’s play 
would make quite a marketable product, and might run 
a couple of hundred nights. It decidedly has four of the 
essentials of a popular stage success—verbal smartness, 
a luxurious setting, footmen, and an absence of new, 
disconcerting ideas. 

Mr. Sutro takes a theme, long since antique and trite in 
fiction—that of the author with a dowdy wife who finds 
his inspiration in the misunderstood spouse of an opulent 
Philistine. David Hollisdaile, the hero, figures already 
in a hundred novels. Mr. Sutro surely has not observed 
him at first hand. Mr. Sutro would have us believe that 
Hollisdaile is a literary artist of genuine and striking 
talent, yet the fellow must needs read his work chapter 
by chapter to his Gabrielle under pain of not being able 
to continue it. Imagine a real distinguished author in 
that plight! Imagine a real distinguished author talking 
like this: 

David. 

Of course you are glad ! I have been wandering about 
since I left you, jierplexed and disconsolate; I couldn’t go 
home. And I lay on the grass, and half closed my eyes, 
and it came! And I couldn’t resist the desire to come back 
here and tell you. Such a trifle, you know—a mere touch 
—but it makes all the difference! And do you know 
where the great flaw is S' Just listen—it’s wonderful— 
it- 

[fle puUs out a notebook and opens it.] 

Ajnd like this: 

D.avid. 

Hear me too! Of myself I say nothing—but there is 
my work, which is your work too! . . . For you have 
awakened a force in me—a power—without you I am 
nothing; I fall to the ground. 

Gabrielle. 

You imagine all this. . . . 

David. 

Till I met you I worked as other men work; but now— 
I feel— I feel—oh, do not regard me as merely a braggart 
or fool—but since you have let me come here, day by day, 
and see you, smd hear you, I have been conscious of— I 
have had thoughts—oh, I tell you, give me time, give me 
courage, your sympathy, the light that shines from you, I 
will do such work that men who know of us both shall 
fall on their knees for shame of their villainous slanders! 

Distinguished authors don’t do these things. They 
pursue their labours in a businesslike manner, so many 
hundred or thousand words a day, and discuss it as little 
as possible while it is in progress. 

Nor do society women, however noble their spiritual 
struggles, employ language like the following: 

Gabrielle. 

We have much in common. We are both a little bruised 
by life—we both are sensitive—perhaps we both dream 
dreams. . . . And I —have you ever gone out after a 
storm, and seen a flower that has almost baen wrenched 
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from its stem—but the sun comes out, and the warmth 
and gladness reyive it, and it once more struggles to live. 
... I am like that. I am beg^ioning to foi^t, beginning 
to hope. Oh be glad of this friend of mine f 

Both hero and heroine are unoriginal, not directly 
derived from life. Hopkinson the publisher is neither 
more nor less than a stage-publisher. He is so much a 
shige puppet that one is tempted to ask whether Mr. Sutro 
has ever seen a publisher, except, perchance, through the 
spectacles of Sir Walter Besant. Mrs. Mellissent, who 
supplies the “ comic relief,” is one of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jbnes’s women; she might have emerged from “ The 
Liars.” Her style runs thus : 

Mbs. MBLLissEirr. 

^Holding out her hand.'] My dfar General—what a 
delightful surprise! You are ususlly invisible in the 
afternoon—they say you devote it to being manicured and 
having your fortune told. Where is Ghkbrielle ? 

[The Footman returns from the boudoir. 

We have already said that the play has no proper 
ending. Mr. Sutro states a problem, but he does not solve 
it. Moreover, he has a tendency to achieve his “ curtains ” 
by means of surprises which are far more theatrical than 
dramatic. This applies to every act, but especially to the 
last. Gabrielle’s cry, at the final moment, that she is 
expecting a child, comes with a shock; it crudely 
administers a shudder; it does not, however, simplify or 
amend the situation; on the contrary, it complicates every 
difficulty, and calls for at least another act. In making 
an impasse for himself, and then ringing down the curtain, 
Mr. Sutro has followed a precedent more facile than 
justifiable. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt a little hardly on the defects 
of The Cave of Illusion. It has good qualities. It is 
interesting and often effective, and it contains one 
admirably-drawn character—that of Clara HolUsdailo. 
The second act, in which Clara HoUisdaile rules the scene, 
is distinctly better than the other three. But the play, as 
a whole, has an air of being “superior.” It is not 
superior; we repeat that it is almost marketable. 


Mr. Steevens’s Early Work. 

Things Seen. By Or. W. Steevens. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

We cannot consider Mr. Street well inspired when he 
chose his title for this volume. So much of the late 
G. W. Steevens’s work comes under the heading “Things 
Seen ” that, when a book is made up largely of hie more 
subjective papers, it seems a pity to furnish it with so 
objective a label. The first paper is a satirical analysis 
of the New Humanitarianism, the second paper a clever 
mlitical adaptation of Gibbon, the fifth a review of Mr. 
Balfour’s philosophy, the sixth a criticism of “Little 
Eyolf,” the seventh a eulogy of Zola, and so forth. The 
appendix contains some extracts from “that pathetic 
trophy of indomitable cheerfulness,” the Ladysmith Lyre, 
probably the last words that George Steevens wrote. To¬ 
wards the end of the volume come some Baily Mail descrip¬ 
tive sketches, and there is also a good article on the Greek 
and Turkish war. A better title than “ Things Seen ” 
should not have been hard to find. 

But the book is more important than the title ; and the 
book is interesting. It was right that these fugitive 
papers should be collected for the Memorial Edition, of 
wWch this is the first volume, for they show the range of 
his intellectual experiments, and the gp:owth of his mind. 
The dominant note of this early work is cleverness. It 
emphasises Steevens’s cleverness far more than his later 
travel sketches did. Contrasting the two, we should say 
that the distinguishing quality of his later work was in¬ 
telligence, which is, of course, much better than 9 levemess. 


For one man who could write With Kitchener to Khartum 
or From Capetoton to Ladysmith or The Land of the Dollar, 
you could find fifty to do such work as the reflective 
portion of this volume. Not so well, perhaps; not so 
mcisively, so brilliantly; but well enough. 

This book, indeed, proves how powerful a factor in 
Steevens’s development was Mr. Alfred Harms worth. It 
seems to have been Mr. Harmsworth who taught him to 
feel, or, at any rate, to permit his feeling to get into his 
work. Before Mr. Harmsworth’s democratic influence 
was cast upon him Steevens was still an underg^raduate: 
of his earlier editors neither Mr. Henley nor Mr. Oust 
could alter that, although both drew from him occasional 
articles indicating a wider, more human outlook. Yet it 
was left for Mr. Harmsworth finally to play the exorcist. 

To our mind the best thing in this book—the best thing, 
that is, of the kind that will be new to the majority of 
Steevens’s readers—is the essay on Zola. Written as 
long ago as 1893, it contains some of the most under¬ 
standing criticism that Zola has received in this country. 
Here is a passage : 

There is always the consciousness of abstract truth 
struggling to assert itself through every one of Zola’s men 
and machines and institutions. It gives all his work a 
strange kind of perfection, not wholly artistic, but more 
like the perfection of a system whose fitted parts are all 
squared and jointed flawlessly. If the system is right, all 
is right. To come back to La IMhSde, what could be 
more triumphantly relevant and triumphantly true than 
the figure of the peasant stolidly working his fields among 
the shells of Sedan P Without the idea it is melodrama— 
perverse and objectless melodrama. But the idea comes 
to rescue it—the idea of recuperation in the fact of 
destruction, the indomitable perpetuity of life, the implicit 
statement of the law that becomes outspoken with Le 
Docteur Pascal. It is this symmetry and coherence—the 
constant sense of massive agencies working through all 
casual actions to which they lend purport and explanation 
—that gives us leave to call Zola the most ideal of the 
idealists. The real subject of the Jtougon-Macgiiart is 
eternal truth, its real hero indestructible force. 

It is the scientific spirit aflame with poetry. In place of 
the hopeless struggle to grapple with the monstrous tangle 
of interests that make up a man to-day, Zola puts the 
device of taking him by sections at a time and referring 
him under each section to one of the primitive forces that 
struggle in the complexity of his nature. He seems to be 
singing the war-song, not of man but of the impalpable 
agencies of philosophy. But to tell of philosophies and 
agencies is none the less to tell of man, whom they form. 
It is the pasfion of science, who for once has caught the 
look of her sister art. That is why Zola is for this one 
age of science—a wonderful sport in the line of artistic 
evolution. For if art could only once be science she would 
die happy. But she would die all the same. 

In the same year, and for the same paper, the National 
Observer, Steevens made an experiment in character 
writing and produced “ The Futile Don,” of which these 
are the opening sentences : 

He squares his elbows at high-table to the most 
marvellous of entries ; he rolls his eyes in common-room as 
he gulps the most precious of ports. And the entrees twist 
him with indigestion; the wine laps him in drowsiness. 
He crouches over his fender in May and catches cold. He 
guts Mommsen’s “ iSfaatsrecht ” for his lectures, and can¬ 
not decipher his notes. He reads Tennyson, and forgets 
him in the very crisis of quotation. He talks of this and 
that, but pre-eminently of this. He walks round 
Oodstow or Trumpington, panting and snatching short 
steps like a girl. He kneels down in chspel, covering his 
face with his hands to shut out the undergraduates, and 
prays God to be delivered from all heresy and schism. 
You would docket him as the pattern of iuiportant futility. 
And all the while he is dead. 

It was that kind of thing which the demands of the Daily 
Mail was to stamp out. Not that such a study was not 
clever; but it was possibly not worth doing. 
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We have from time to time written so muoli about 
Steevens’s special correspondence, that we say no more on 
this occasion; but his gifts in this direction are well 
represented in Thingt Seen. Many people will probably 
be glad to have the volume if only for his record of the 
Diamond Jubilee. 

To Mr. Henley’s biographical sketch of Steevens wo 
have already referred. It is a warm-hearted, generous 
piece of writing, such as only Mr. Henley could have done. 


“ The Light that Never Was.” 

Pausaniae, and Other Greek Sketches. By J. G. Frazer. 

(Macmillan. 5s.) 

This is the promised and welcome offshoot of Mr. 
Frazer’s great commentary on Pausanias, who was the 
topographer of Greece when Greece was disrobing herself 
of her last vestments of glory and beauty. The preserva¬ 
tion of his Description of Greece, written in the second 
century of our era, is one of the most felicitous facts in all 
literature, and Mr. Frazer’s commentary is a work of 
which our own age may be proud. Indeed, the word com¬ 
mentary seems inadequate to describe a work which does 
not merely criticise and annotate Pausanias, but envelops 
it, so to speak, in modern thought, and by a supreme effort 
throws it into a perspective that starts from our own day. 
Pausanias look^ back many centuries as he trod the 
Sacred Way, and lingered on the banks of Hyssus. We 
are taught in these pages to look back not only on these, 
but on Pausanias the melancholy antiquarian—the Howitt 
of his day. Like Howitt, Pausanias was an ordinary 
writer. Mr. Frazer tells us he was “ a man made of 
common stuff and cast in a common mould.” He had the 
antiquarian nose. His beliefs and doubts were those 
calculated to give to bis narrative sympathy and piquancy. 
The gods and the oracles were accepted by him, but not 
the hundred heads of the hydra, and not the transforma¬ 
tion of Zeus into a cuckoo to win the love of Hera. His 
whole standpoint and mental equipment are worked out by 
Mr. Frazer in his biographical sketch, which, with Mr. 
Fraifier’s own travel notes in the footsteps of Pausanias, 
forms the substance of this book. Pausanias’ pages 
distil unconscious poetry; Mr. Frazer collects it. The 
pure colours of the ancient world, the music of undying 
names, the sparkle of seas that roll for ever in the light of 
history and legend—Pausanias sees these things, and 
writes of them in an average, placid, topographical strain; 
but like jewels in the hand of a dull dealer, they assert their 
liquidity of everlasting light. Like an antiquary, he is 
pre-occupied with the Past; but his Past was one of 
immortal interest. Illustrating his method, Mr. Frazer 
says; 

If he looks up at the mountains, it is not to mark the 
snowy peaks in the sunlight against the blue, or the 
sombre pine-forests that fringe their crests and are 
mirrored in the dark lake below; it is to tell yon that 
Zeus or Apollo or the Sun-god is worshipped on their tops, 
that the Tbyiad women rave on them above the clouds, 
or that Pan has been heard piping in their lonely coombs. 
The gloomy caverns, where the sunbeams hardly penetrate, 
with their fantastic stalactites and dripping roofs, are to 
him the haunts of Pan and the nymphs. The awful 
precipices of the Aroanian moimtains, in the sunless 
crevices of which the snow-drifts never melt, would have 
been passed by him in silence were it not that the water 
that trickles down their dark glistening face is the water 
of Styx. If he describes the smooth, glassy pool which, 
bordered by reeds and tall grasses, still sleeps under the 
shadow of the shivering poplars in the Lemean swamp, it 
is because the way to hell goes down through its black 
uufathomed water. If he stops by murmuring stream or 
brimming river, it is to relate bow from the banks of the 
Ilyssus, where she was at jilay, the North Wind carried off 
Oritbyia to be his bride; how the Selcmnus bad been of 


old a shepherd who loved a sea-nymph and died forlorn 
how the amorous Alphens still flows across the wide and 
stormy Adriatic to join his love at Syracuse. If in summer 
he crosses a parched river-bed, where not a driblet of 
water is oozing, where the stones bum under foot and 
dazzle the eye by their white glare, he will tell you that 
this is the punishment the river suffers for having offended 
the sea-god. Distant prospects, again, are hardly re¬ 
marked by him, except for tee sake of some historical or 
legendary association. The high knoU which juts out 
from the rugged side of Mount Maenalus into tee dead 
fiat of the Mantinean plain was called the Look, he telle 
u«, because here tee dying Epaminondas, with his hand 
pressed hard on the wound from which his life was ebbing 
fast, took his long last look at the fight. The view of tee 
sea from tee Acropolis at Athens is noticed by him, not 
for its gleam of molten sapphire, but because from this 
height the aged JEgeus scanned the blue expanse for the 
white sails of his returning son, then cast himself head¬ 
long from the rock when he descried tee bark with sable 
sails steering for the port of Athens. 

The man who has no Greek, but who longs to know the 
old Greek world, and bathe his heart in its pieties and 
laughter, should place this book on his shelves. Keats 
had but Lempri^re’s Dictionary. 


Country Humours. 

Village Notes. By Pamela Tennant. (Heinemann.) 

W* have here the kind of book which every leisurely 
observer in the country should attempt to write—a book 
setting forth the little peculiarities and humours, qn^t- 
nesses and beauties of one’s simpler neighbours. We do 
not mean to suggest that the twk is easy; indeed, it is 
very hard; but the effort is worth making, oven if Mrs. 
Tennant’s sympathetic vision and literary skill are never 
attained to. It is impossible to know too much about 
human nature—especi^y, perhaps, on its tenderer side— 
and little books of this class add to our knowledge very 
pleasantly. Old Anthony, the Wiltshire cowman, for 
example, is a real “find.” This is old Anthony on 
humaneness: 

' “ Noa! I says them as can be onkind to the oreatun, 
well! I can’t understand ’em. Po’r dumb animals! With 
tee way they get to know who’s friends. Ha! Ehowing P 
Why, look at old Mary there; so soon as ever she hear me 
outside tee shed if sbe doesn’t begin to coo and chatter! 
And knew who it was afore ever I come in at the door! ” 
Then, in a voice of unutterable tenderness, “ Donned old 
’Oman ! ” 

And this was his comment on the morning after a fox had 
been in the chickens’ run; 

“ Oh! nothing’ll do for ’ee till the hounds come. 
That’s what he wants—comen and killen my fowls, and 
not so much as taking ’em away wi’ ’uu. Brazen creatur! 
If I didn’t hear him a-yoppin’ round the fowl-house all 
last night, and the fowls to-day all skeered and humpy. 
Ha! There’ll nothing do for ’ee till the hounds come. 
Brazen everlastin’ nuisance! ” 

Mrs. Tennant tells us also of a gardener who described 
chaffinches as “ they little chinks ’’—a very pretty poetical 
nickname. 

Here is another glimpse of countryside comedy: 

A few friends had assembled at the small house with the 
beautiful garden, and the midday meal had teached its 
second course, when Miss Tripp’s voice was raised in 
querulous tone, speaking to her niece. “ Mary,” it said, 
“ I’ve a foelin’ o’ cold pudden’ about me. I’ve a feelin’ 
o’ cold pudden’ about me, Mary.” 

The niece, risiog from her chair, began a search among 
the ample folds of the black silk dress. And in some 
creise the errant scrap was discovered and removed. Alt 
those present breathed more freely. But they were not to 
be let off so easily. Miss Tripp, comfortable once more 
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imd smilioK. drew her chair nearer to the table, ^ding, 
wiiii the air of one alladiug to a common experience of 
hnmanity: “ Howsoever, it’s no so bad as a spninfol o’ 
jam behind the brooch ! ” 

Mrs. Tennant’s pages remind us very a^eably of a 
little book which wo think it extremely unhkely that she 
has ever seen. Indeed, very few persons have seen it, for 
it was privately printed, in a minute edition, many years 
am, and the existing copies must be exceedingly rare. 
The title is Country Convertatioru, and the book records the 
humours of a Derbyshire (or Shropshire ?) village as they 
came under the notice of the author—an invalid lady who 
was able to do a little visiting, and who, on returning 
home, set down as closely as might be the things that she 
had heard. This lady was not only a humorist, but 
a literary artist, and the little book was a treasure. 
We wish that permission to quote from it were obtain¬ 
able. 

Mrs. Tennant’s Village Notee is not all quaint sayings. 
There are reflective chapters, too, and a few admirable 
descriptive passages. Best of these is, perhaps, the 
following account of a calf and its mother: 

When I went into the cowshed the red calf was being 
loosed for his evening meal. “ You see, I lets him go 
first; then I takes what’s left,” said the cowman. And 
the calf dived into his mother, and became an excited and 
skittling tail. He gazed back at me with a large soft eye 
set round with astounding eyelashes; then returned to his 
meed, his mild month in an innocent lather of milky froth. 
The stable was warm, quiet, and sweet-smeUing ; a store 
of summer in the hay. I heard the deep, contented 
breaths of the cows, the drop of the wooden ball and 
halter through the ring. And the cheerful and melodious 
sport of the milk rang out in the clean pails. 

We commend the book heartily, and we trust that it may 
have the effect of bringing into the light of day some of 
the many other village records which, we doubt not, are 
at this moment reposing in the security of MS. 

A word must be said for the very charming photo¬ 
gravures with which Mrs. Tennant’s book is embellished. 


Russia’s Road to Peking. 

The “ Overland ” to China. By Archibald E. Colquhoun. 

(Harper & Brothers. 16s.) 

Among those who know the Far East Mr. Archibald Col¬ 
quhoun is pre-eminent. He has already travelled in, and 
written on, the Middle Ein^om, and his new volume, 
which appears at the psychological moment, is a proof of 
his intelhgent anticipation of the course of events. In 1898 
the collapse of China before Japan, the near completion of 
the Siberian EaUway, and the appearance of the United 
States as a colonising power in the Western Pacific, con¬ 
vinced Mr. Colquhoun that great things were brewing in 
China, and that the time h^ arrived for him to furbish 
up his knowledge of the Far East. He therefore started 
from St Petersburg, and traversed European Eussia and 
Siberia by rail as far as the temporary terminus on Lake 
Baikal. Thence he struck south-east by tarantass and camel 
cart across the (Ireat Desert of Gobi to Peking; then from 
Peking to Tientsin by the road which Admiral Seymour 
has just failed to force, and so by sea to Shanghai, up the 
Yang-tse to Chung-hang, and thence across country 
vid Yunnan to the Fronch colony and the Gulf of Tong- 
king. Having done all this he naturally wrote a book 
about it. 

There is an immense amount of political information in 
Mr. Colquhoun’s new work which will be eagerly studied 
by those who wish to obtain an intelligent understanding 
of the present crisis. The author, as is well known, is 
a skilled writer, and not a mere compiler of notes taken ’ 
on a journey, and his descriptions of the lung railway 


passage across Siberia, and of the places and peoples, are 
wonderfully vivid. Therefore Mr. Colquhoun’s chapters 
on “ Life in Peking—^Past and Present,” are of absorbing 
interest. His account of the approach to the capital from 
the Gobi Desert is worth quoting: 

Ab we near the capital the stream of life becomes 
continuous. Mule-litters and sedan-chairs, though less 
frequent, add their touch of quaintness to the scene; and 
strings of solemn, silent-footed camels occasionally block 
the roads—each tied by a string through the nose to the 
tail of its foregoer. From the ^aggy neck of the leader 
jangles a deep-toned, not unmelodious bell; and on its 
back a Mongol nods and sways half asleep, his purple robe 
and jellow sash adding a note of colour to the dingy 
humps he bestrides. The scene is a fascinating one for 
the new arrival, whether from over seas or over land: the 
tinkle and c’ang of mule and camel-beUs; the cries of 
the drivers; the grmting sing-song of the barrow coolies; 
the strange blue-coated, bronze-featured throng, all work¬ 
ing out their existence unconscious of any world beyond 
the radius of a few U. And yet so civilised! 

And so the road continues over the broken causeway, 
on whose gray flagstones so many Imperial pageants have 
passed in a by-gone age. 

Although there is neither steeple nor minaret to guide 
ns, and the coimtry is still open, we feel that PeUng must 
be close at hand. Even the weary mules seem to know 
instinctively that their long journey is finished, and, of 
their own accord, quicken the pace. The excitement in¬ 
creases with each turn of the road, with each obscuring 
clump of trees; and tbe suspense has become so tense as 
to be almost unpleasant, when, quite suddenly, the huge 
walls stand before us. Revealed at once from base to 
parapet, they dwarf all else to insigoificanoe and fill the 
entire landsrape. In the last r^s of the i^moon sun 
the weather-beaten masonry is suffused with rose tints, the 
sands glow, and the moat beyond becomes a stream of 
molten gold. . . . Before us, springing straight from tbe 
sand, tower the monuments of the conquermg Manchu, 
so lofty that men are dwarfed by them to pygmies, so 
broad that three chariots might race abreast ^ong their 
jungle-covered tope, and sofid as tbe walls of Jericho 
before the trumpet blast! In that pure air the crenellated 
parapets stand out clear-cut, distance is practically anni¬ 
hilated, and the eye can follow bastion sdter bastion 
stretching away in a loi^ line, from whidb, like giant 
sentinels, the numy-storied towers, markiag the nine 
g;reat g:stes, look out across the plain. The walls them¬ 
selves are of earth faced with huge bricks, and are built at 
an inward slope from base to parapet. In the iutersticee 
cling many a bush, and even trees, while from the gate- 
towers frown tier upon tier of painted representations of 
cannon. As our cart clatters under the echoing arch of 
the vast gateway the sun sets, and, in a dusty stream of 
camels, horsemen, and strange vehicles, we enter the 
Middle Ages. 

In tbe old days, before the Franco-Eussian alliance 
made the French Minister the obedient servant of the 
Eussians, society in Peking seems to have been very 
pleasant. Then the tone was set by the British 
Legation, whether in diplomatic or in social matters. 
Every function bore a cosmopolitan character, and the 
geniality of goo’d fellowship was agreeably controlled 
within tactful diplomatic forms. The community 
amounted to about one hundred, of whom fifteen were 
ladies, and if any stranger was in doubt as to his exact 
status, it was only necessary to send for the old Peking 
barber and see what position ho was given in that func¬ 
tionary’s rigid scale of charges. This was one dollar for 
cutting the hair of a plenipotentiary and envoy-extra- 
ordinary, eighty cents for a charge d’affaires, thirty 
cents for an attache, twenty cents for a student, and ten 
cents for a missionary, with intermediate charges for a 
customs commissioner, a secretary of Legation, and so 
forth. With the Chinese officials the diplomatists had 
little personal intercourse. First calls were paid to and 
returned by the Yamen, and at New Year the Chinese 
Ministers came in a body to call. But beyond this there 
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was no personal intercourae, as no Chinaman would risk 
being ill-thought of at Court by yisiting a Legation on his 
own account. A few years ago the Chinese Minister in 
St. Petersburg became very intimate with Count Cassini, 
driving with him and lunching with him without ceremony. 
A year or two later the Chinaman returned to Peking 
as a member of the Taung-li Yamen, and Count Cassini 
became Minister at Peking. But the Chinaman carefully 
avoided the Count, and gave no sign of remembering the 
old days cn the Neva. When the Eusso-Prench alliance 
began the old happy family circle of Ministers was broken 
up into cliques, and intrigues of all sorts bred bitterness 
and jealousy. Every annoyance, petty or otherwise, that 
the Eussian and French Ministers comd contrive to spito 
the British was indulged in, and no scruples of good taste 
or good manners withheld them. The Tsung-li Yamen 
were bullied and threatened, and as they looked in vain 
for help from England, were at last completely cowed. 

The chapters on the Yang-tse Valley and South-western 
China are mournful reading, for they are a chronicle of 
lost opportunities and wasted chances. But they should 
be carefully studied. The book is well illustrated, and has 
several useful maps, but its value would he greatly in¬ 
creased if it had a better index. It seems hard for authors 
and publishers to understand that a book of this sort loses 
half its utility if it is not provided with a full and intelli¬ 
gently compiled index. 


Other New Books. 

Hxjerah foe Tins Life Bt Vice-Admieai, 

OF A Saiuoe. Sie William Kennedy. 

This is a wind and salt-water book. Expanded from 
a series of articles in the Boy's Own Paper, it is full 
of boyish spirits as well as mature experience; the 
title, indeed, gives the keynote to one of the most 
joyous books of naval reminiscences that has come 
in our way. The author’s story begins on December 
10, 1851, when the Eodney, a 90-gun sailing line-of- 
battle ship, was lying in Portsmouth waiting for her 
crew. “ This operation often took six months at that 
time instead of as many hours as at present. The crews 
were picked up anyhow—longshore loafers, jail-birds, 
and such-like, with a sprinkling of good seamen among 
them—and it took the first year of their commission to 
knock them into shape.” The rough humours of those 
days are laughingly sketched. Tyrannical midshipmen 
made the cadets kneel on their lockers and pray aloud for 
their persecutors’ success in examinations, the signal to 
begin being usually a blow on the back with a hammer. 
We are fateful for the boatswain who said to the cabin 
boy : “ Here, boy, we’ll hexpense with your services, you 
disgustable young blackguard.” Also for the story of the 
two drunken sailors at &e opera at Malta: one of them 
was so far gone in liquor that he fell over the railing into 
the pit. ]£s comrade, under the impression that it was 
a case of man overboard, promptly dived after him. 
Neither was killed; one broke his leg, the other was 
imharmed. The author knows some amusing cases in 
which tyrannical flogging officers had the tables turned 
on them : 

A small craft was paid off at Devonport many years ago 
on her return from the West Coast of Africa. Nearly all 
the ship’s company had been flogged during the com¬ 
mission. The captain was taking a walk up one of the 
streets of Devonport when an old woman came up to him 

and said, “ Be you Captain-P ” 

“ Yes, my good woman. What can I do for you P ” 
“Take that! for flogging my son,” said she, at the 
same lime whipping out a hake-fish and “letting him 
have it ” across the face. 


A certain frigate captain, a notorious bully, was thus 
served by his long-suffering derk : 

The captain was a small man, the clerk a big, powerful 
fellow; so one day he went into the captain’s cabin, 
knocked him down, and gave him a good thrashing. The 
skipper yelled for help, and the sentry rushed in; but the 
clerk threw himself on the deck, and dragged the captain 
on the top of him, at the same time shouting for assistwee. 
The only evidence was the sentry’s, and he said that aU he 
saw was the ctptain on the top of the clerk, apparently 
striking him. 

The clerk, therefore, went scot free. The author was 
himself twice thoroughly flogged — “ once for a most 
innocent remark: when our master’s wife presented her 
husband with a son I asked if the babe had a stiff leg 
like his father.” 

Sir William Kennedy’s reminiscences wander through 
the Crimean war, the war with China (1856), slave- 
chasing off Zanzibar, revolution in South America, and 
naval operations off Newfoundland, Hayti, Trinidad, 
Madagascar, the Andamans, &c., &c., with sport and 
shore adventure thrown in. A manlier, merrier book of 
naval reminiscences could not be desired. (Blackwood. 
12s. 6d.) 

South Ai^eica, Past and Peesent. By V. E. Maekham. 

The author of this book having travelled in South 
Africa, and having met and conversed with all sorts 
and conditions of men, both English and Dutch, has 
been moved to write a book. One advantage Miss 
Markham’s book has over its hundred and one rivals, 
or, at least, over most of them, is that it is better 
written. It seldom lapses into slipshod on the one hand, or 
into would-be fine writing on the other, and those of us 
who are jealous for the English tongue will be relieved to 
be able to read a book on the great question of the day 
without a ceaseless feeling of irritation and annoyance. 
V. E. Markham is English in her sympathies, and has no 
fellow-feeling for the “ men belonging to a class who have 
never benefited this country by word or deed ” ; and she is 
clear-headed enough to see that the Jameson Eaid was a 
result, and not a cause, of the misrule and corruption in 
the Ihansvaal. But she is rather too much inclined to 
float with the tide, and to make a scapegoat of Mr. Ehodes. 
But it is difficult to be judicial, and easy to gain a reputa¬ 
tion for impartiality, when dealing with matters which 
have aroused so much controversy, and have led to such 
mighty issues. The book is divided into three parts : first, 
a sketch of South African history; secondly, a study of 
native affairs; and, thirdly, notes from a travelling diary. 
There is a useful historical chart, and an index just full 
enough to make one wish it wore more comprehensive. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Twenty Famous Naval Battles. By E. K. Eawson. 

Half a century ago Sir Edward Creasy wrote Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World, a book which keeps its 
value to this day. That which Sir Edward Creasy did 
for battles on land (saving the Armada) we have long 
waited for a chronicler to do for battles on the sea. There 
are plenty of sea-fights which have influenced the course of 
history, and which are even more inspiring than land wars, 
but so far the rates sacer has not arisen to sing them. Mr. 
Edward Kirk Eawson, “Professor United States Navy, 
Superintendent Naval War Eecords,” has had his chance 
and missed it. He has compiled two fine volumes on 
twenty famous naval battles, from Salamis to Santiago; 
but with all the world of history before him he has not 
known how to select with discrimination. In a work like 
this some connecting idea should run through the whole, 
and link the great combats one to another, but Mr. 
Eawson’s battles are all detached and isolate. How¬ 
ever, he could hardly connect them historically, for some 
of them are the veriest small beer. Salamis and Actium 
are well enough; vast issues hung on Lepanto; the 
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Revenge made a struggle that will never die; and the 
Armada, the Nile, and Trafalgar take their place as 
of right in any volume of this sort. But what is abso¬ 
lutely astonishing is Mr. Bawson’s lack of any sense 
of proportion. What place has a duel with the pirate 
Paul Jones in such company, or the various American 
fights, such as that on Lake Erie in 1813, and those 
between the Monitor and the Merritnac and the Alabama 
and the Keareage later on? Even the engagements in 
Manila Bay and at Santiago are of little value, as the 
opposing forces were so unequal, and the affairs were not 
so much battles as battues. (Isbister. 2 vols. 218. 
net.) 

Tnn Reign of Teksob. Bt Mlle. des Eoheboixes. 

Nothing so brings home to one the sordid horrors of the 
French Evolution as personal narratives by the ladies of 
good family who underwent aU the miseries of the time 
and yet survived to write their memoirs. These sidelights 
on the Reign of Terror were written long ago by Mile, 
des Echerolles, but have only just been Englished—and, 
it may be noted, have been most excellently translated— 
by Miss Marie Clotilde Balfour. Mlle. des Echerolles 
was the daughter of an ofllcer of the King, and, when only 
thirteen years old, in 1791, fied with her father and aunt 
to Lyons, where they hoped to lose themselves in the huge 
population of the city. But M. des Echerolles was asked 
to command the Lyonnais who rose against the revolu¬ 
tionaries, and, as a consequence, after the defeat of the 
loyalists, was hunted from place to place by the Govern¬ 
ment. Happily, he escaped their clutches; but his sister 
was not so fortunate, for she was guillotined, and Mile, 
des Echerolles was left alone in a great city, without 
money and far from her home. She describes most 
strikingly the way in which they lived, the domiciliary 
visits, the interrogations and the requisitions of all kinds, 
and the life in the prison, where the women were herded 
together denuded of everything, even of necessaries. The 
liMe girl managed to get an interview with Citizen Farcin 
to beg for her aunt’s life: 

He only answered me by a conventional phrase: “ As 
a private man I pity you; as a public man I can do 
nothing I ” And then he turned his back on me without 
the le^ sign of compassion. Yet this man to whom I 
prayed, this man who had sat at my father’s table, this 
man whom I had approached without fear—this man it 
was who had had my aunt arrested, who had replied, 
“ Let her perish! ” to those who had said to him, “ We 
find nothing against her, and she is your fellow-dtizen.” 

The book is simply written, and has a personal touch 
which gives it life, though a hundred years and more 
have elapsed since the events it records took place. (John 
Lane.) 


Fiction. 

Talent Undisciplined. 

Voices in the Night. By Flora Annie Steel. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

The Minx. By “ Iota. (Hutchinson & Co. Gs.) 

We have conscientiously read through both these books. 
Such a phrase, used in connexion with a work of 
imagination, implies disparagement; nay, so far as con¬ 
cerns the utterer, it is a final and unanswerable reproach. 
Nevertheless, we use it, both in sorrow and in anger— 
sorrow at the thought of what these books might have 
been, anger at the spectacle of what they are. Here are 
two authors of quite surprising and exceptional gifts. 
Differing in their themes, they have many points in 
common. Each possesses insight, imaginative power. 


sympathy, and a fine individuality. Each is thoroughly 
aware of her world. Mrs. Mannington Caffyn among 
English society, and Mrs. Steel in the wider and prodigious 
field of India—they are at home; they know; they have 
summed up human nature in their ways, and what they 
may care to say about life is worth hearing. We hold a 
very high opinion of Mrs. Caffyn’s talent. As for Mrs. 
Steel upon India, Mr. Rudyard Kipling might go to school 
to her and begin in the first form. When we consider the 
three chief characters in The Minx, Joyce and her two 
lovers; when we consider the vast crowd of strongly- 
conceived people in Voices in the Night, and especially that 
astonishing and daring creation, Chris Davenant; when 
we remember isolated scenes in both books, such as the 
talk between Elinor and Joyce over the burnt child, and 
the immense drama of the railway bridge at the end of 
Mrs. Steel’s novel—we feel that these authors should 
surely belong to the elect of authors. . . . And yet it was 
only by the aid of conscience that we conquered their 
books. The plain fact is, that Mrs. Steel and Mrs. Caffyn 
would be distinguished writers, no less—if they coiUd 
write. They caimot write. The complaint has been made 
before, but we must make it again, and continue to make 
it, more and more energetically: these authors have never 
taken the trouble to learn one essential part of their 
business. That is the simple English of we affair, and 
we offer no apology for stating it. 

It is not the mere occasion^ bad grammar and verbal 
vulgarity that offend us, though there is sufficient offence 
in locutions like “loaned,” “fussing about,” “boss the 
show,” and sentences like the following: 

She realised swiftly that with purpose, opinion, and 
piinciples to uphold, therein lies tragedy. 

It would no more have occurred to James Coates to pass 
Mrs. Thorpe’s door without going in to see her, than 
it would have done to pass Elinor Moore’s. 

Great writers have sinned as deep. A much graver 
offence lies in the complete absence of any feeling for 
style, for even the outward dignity of sentences; in that 
constant ignoring of literary good form which by its per¬ 
sistence irritates far more than any outrageous solecism. 
One can recall public dinners at which it would have been 
a relief to cry out to one’s neighbour: “ For Heaven’s 
sake, eat your peas with a knife and have done.” There 
are tiioee who sneer at the nicety of good form in writing. 
With cheerful contempt they ejaculato: “ What does it 
matter ? ” But it does matter. It does count. Without 
acquiring it, no author ever did or ever will reach the 
high levels. 

And even more important than literary good form is the 
broad general technique of story writing, which neither 
Mrs. Steel nor Mrs. Caffyn seems in the least to trouble 
about. A vast trackless, tangled jungle of words—that 
is The Minx and that is Voices in the Night. A series of 
tremendous shapeless slabs of minute observation, each 
labelled and each crushing the life out of some tiny 
fragment of actual tale—that also is The Minx and Voices 
in the Night. One finds no selective austerity, no effort 
after contours and symmetry, no dramatic directness of 
movement. All is confused, enormous, forbidding. The 
reader must constitute himself an explorer or an excavator; 
he must be prepared for deserts, glaciers, strata of solid, 
useless rock. 

If Mrs. Steel and Mrs. Caffyn, with all their brilliant 
attributes, would only be at the inconvenience of learn 

ing-. But they will not. What is, must bo. And as 

we are confronted by novel after novel of these esteemed 
writers, who can do everything but write, we feel ourselves 
assuming a sort of Oriental resignation before the inex¬ 
plicabilities of existence. 
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The Second Lady Deleomhe. By the Hon. Mrs. Kennard. 

(Hutchinson.) 

In this excellent first novel Mrs. Kennard has used the 
Divorce Court as a background. The divorce of the first 
Lady Delcombe is ten years old when the story opens, and 
it is understood at once that the plot has no connexion 
with the sordid, common details which lead up to the 
State-aided liberatiou of unhappy couples. The incidents 
of divorce and the re-marriage of divorced persons are 
such ordinary affairs in the society with which the book is 
concerned that they are, as it were, taken for granted. 
The author does indeed introduce a clergyman who holds 
the opinion that he ought to conform to the law of his 
Church and not recognise Lord Delcombe’s second venture 
in holy matrimony ; but, on the other hand, the first Lady 
Delcombe is a member of an ancient Homan Catholic 
family, and seems to find no inconvenience attached to her 
marriage with Mr. Hatclyffe. 

One of the unalterable laws of fiction is that neither 
shot nor shell, earthquakes nor volcanic eruptions, can 
seriously injure a hero or heroine; while certain other 
clearly-defined characters succumb to the slightest accident. 
To this latter class belongs, as we all know, the boy: the 
more charming the boy the more certain his doom. It 
was, then, no surprise when Tony, Lord Delcombe’s only 
son, was laid upon his deathbed. We knew that death¬ 
bed was inevitable from the moment Tony met his father 
at Eton ; but, for all that we bowed to an inexorable fate, 
we rebelled. Tony is so natural, so refreshing, that we 
grudged the parting. But the reader’s sorrow is, of 
course, Mrs. Kenne^d’s opportunity. The two Lady 
Delcombes met at Tony’s side, and the result—is a 
triumph for the author. She treats the situation with 
such simplicilyr, such quiet reserve, that it is only before 
the meeting—and after—that we realise that an “ impos¬ 
sible ” moment has been faced and passed. 

In many ways. The Second Lady Delcombe is uncon¬ 
ventional. We are allowed to make the acquaintance of 
the heroine, an American girl, quietly. Her character is 
not ushered in with a blare of trumpets, and we are 
left to learn her innocence, her generosity, her charm 
through her words and actions. The book also contains 
some clever character-studies of women. 


Notes on Novels. 

[^Theee note) on the meVe Fiction are not neceisarily final. 
Reviewe of a eelection will follow. 

The Avenging of 

Ruthanna. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 

Infidelity in marriage is the theme of this story by the 
author of Trewinnot of Guy'e, and though the story is 
handled discreetly the upshot is of an advanced order. A 
curious feature in the book is a full-page facsimile of the 
Death Certificate of one of the characters, the cause of 
death being given as: Primary, Poisoning by Prussic 
Acid; Secondary, Syncope. This observation catches our 
eye: “It is one of life’s ironies that the wrong things 
always get overheard, and the right ones rarely.’’ (John 
Long. 68.) 

The Married Miss Binks. By John Strange Winter. 

This is a sequel to The Binks Family, in which was set 
forth the rise in the world of an enterprising milkman, with 
all the mistakes and adventures rising out of his social ascent. 
Here we study the later fortunes of the family, with special 
reference to Polly Knipp, nie Binks, who thus instructs a 
younger sister on her forthcoming wedding: “I woiddn’t 
be married down here, if I were you, unless you could 
rake up a bishop to perform the ceremony. Oh, that’s 
easy enough to manage if you would like it! I’ll get 


Lord Bobert to arrange it for you. . . . It’s all as simple 
as daylight when you know the ropes.” (F. V. Wmte 
& Co. 3s. 6 d.) 

The Ladysmith Treasury. Ed. By J. Eveleigh Nash. 

We have already explained the genesis and aims of this 
collection of stories by well-known writers. The profits on 
the sale of the book will be sent to the Mayor of Lady¬ 
smith, and will be devoted to relieving distress in that 
town. All the stories, save three, are printed for the first 
time. The place of honour is filled by Mr. Anstey’s “ The 
Game of Adverbs,” which appeared in Punch. (Sands. 68 .) 

By the Author of 

Merciless Love. “For a God Dishonoured.” 

A readable and original story turning on vivisection. 
The heroine renounces her lover and her life’s happiness 
in order to prevent £40,000 going to the foimding of a 
Pasteur Institute—the predicament being created for her 
by the will of a former lover who jealously wished, on his 
deathbed, to prevent her marrying, and used his know¬ 
ledge of her character to that end. (John Long. 68 .) 

A Miluonaire of Yesterday. 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

The hero, Scarlett Trent, is a millionaire with a past. 
He describes life in the City thus: “It’s an ugly 
fascination. You are in the swim, and you must hold 
your own. You gamble with other men, and when you 
win you chuckle. All the time you’re Whittling your con- 
scieace away— if you ever had any. You’re never quite 
dishonest, and you’re never quite honest. You come out 
on top, and afterwards you hate yourself. It’s a dirty 
little life.” (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6 d.) 

The Crimson Weed. By Christopher St. John. 

It is not easy to indicate the plot of this novel, the hero 
of which is a kind of modem Hamlet consumed with the 
desire to avenge a great wrong done to his mother and to 
himself. The motto of the story is Bacon’s: “Revenge 
is a kind of wild justice which the more man’s nature 
runs to the more ought law to weed it out.” The style is 
good, and the story is full of intellectuality. (Duckworth. 
6e.) 

A Diplomatic Woman. By Hu an Mee. 

Six readable short stories of diplomatic melodrama. 
The first tells how a clever woman detected the wife of 
a Russian ambassador in the act of communicating a 
secret cypher, which is written in the paper of a cigarette. 
(Sands.) 

Native Born. By William Sylvester Walker. 

Mr. Walker, who loves also to call himself “Coo-ee,” 
made something of a hit with his story, When the Mopoke 
Calls. Here, as there, he revels in Australian bush lore, 
“ station ” work, pioneering, and the open-air life of the 
Colonies. This story is all movement and variety ; there 
is the less reason, therefore, for its passages of rather 
obvious philosophy eked out with italics that sometimes 
come so frequently as to suggest a mosquito attack on the 
reader. (John Long. 63 .) 

The Vanishing of Tera. By Fergus Hume. 

“ Suddenly a warm clasp was laid upon her wrist, and 
Tera awoke from her ecstasy to find a fair Saxon face 
close to her own. With a quiet little sigh of pleasure she 
nestled into the breast of the man. ‘ Jack,’ she mur¬ 
mured softly, ‘ O’ia fe gwa te ofal.’ ” You see Tera was a 
Kanaka girl, and a convert, who had- been brought to 
England and was the shining light of the Grimleigh 
Bethesda, and pious, and beautiful, and possessed of 
£3,000 worth of pearls, not to mention monarchial prospects 
on a Pacific island. (White & Co. 68 .) 
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The Writer’s Trade. 

The late Mr. Gbant Allen Was a hard-working writer, ii 
he H'as nothing else. Mr. Clodd gives a list of seventy- 
two books to which he put his name or pseudonym. He 
wrote seventy-two books, and iiT a sense regretted them 
all. He believed that science was his calling, and now 
and then he wreaked that belief on a book to which, as he 
must have deeply felt, he had given only the leavings of 
enex^es devotM to the less ambitious work of writing 
stories and essays for the market. Whatever his aspira¬ 
tions and whatever his accomplishments in science, the 
fact remains that in the catalogue Grant Allen passes as a 
writer. It is a common thing for writers to ply their 
trade under protest, to nurse big regrets and vain desires. 
For a writer is a thinker, and whatever overplus of 
thought and energy are left when he has suppued the 
market is sure to be adventurous. In Grant Allen this 
overplus was a large and turbulent quantity, and it 
Insisted on expression. Hence, at almost periodic intervals, 
he wrote special books to carry it off, books into which he 
believed he had put his best. In his last illness he 
said : “I want no memorial over my remains; tell those 
who care for anything that I may have done to buy a copy 
of Force and Energy." It was a human message ; but the 
world pays its own tributes to a man, and it is possible to 
care for what Grant Allen did, and not buy this all but 
forTOtten book. Hazlitt said that the only one of his 
works he cared anything about was his work on The 
Principles of Human Actions, It is almost the only writing 
of his which the world has agreed to neglect. To us it 
seems that Grant Allen’s true work was the work that 
rejoiced him least—the work of the efficient, though 
ephemera], writer. Are we therefore to dismiss his achieve¬ 
ment as a common thing ? It is on this point that we 
wish to say a word. The man who writes to live is not to 
bo trusted to comment on his own performance, which he 
too often sees as a tissue of compromises. Full of com¬ 
promises it must be, but these are often of a noble sort. 
A man is to be judged by the conditions under which 
he works; it is only when these are found and defined 
that Justice takes her seat. To Allen came the familiar 
struggles, cross-purposes, and regrets. When his first 
nov^ Philistia, disappointed his expectations, ho wrote : 

I have put into it my very best, and it’s quite clear that 
the_ best isn’t good enough. I didn’t write hastily, I 
satisfied utterly my critical faculty, and I can’t do any 
better. Indeed, I can never again do so well. Now, this 
hasn’t at all cast me down or disappointed me. I haven’t 
so much ambition for myself as you are kind enough to 
have for me. I never cared for the chance of literary 
reputation except as a means of making a livelihood for 
Nellie and the boy. I can now make a livelihood easily; 
and I ought to turn to whatever wUl make it best. ... I 
am trying with each new novel to go a step lower to catch 
the market. 

Mr. Clodd is right when he says that such expressions 
of a bltmk mocd must be taken with qualification. They 
are incidental and inevitable. Much sentiment has been 
(xpmided 011 the worn bread-winning writer. It is 


time to define the work, the goal, and the legitimate 
consolations of those who engage in the writing trade— 
that trade which has, in late years, increased at such a 
rate that its religion seems to be still to seek. We have 
mentioned Hazlitt—how soon in any discussion of the 
writer’s craft one thinks of Hazlitt! To him, with all his 
steely good sense, came the black eui bono mood of the 
Little Writer. He had seen an Indian juggler keep four 
balls in the air, and Mr. Bicher walking the tight-rope at 
Sadler’s Wells. These sights threw him into regrets. 

What have I been doing all my life ? Have I been idle, 
or have I nothing to show for all my labour and pains f 
Or have I passed my time in pouring words like water 
into empty sieves, rolling a stone up hill and then down 
again, trying to prove an argument in the teeth of facts, 
and looking for causes in the dark and finding them P Is 
there no due thing in which I can ohallenge competition, 
that i dan bring as an instance of exact perfection, in 
which others cannot find a daw P The utmost t can 
pretend to is to write a description of what this fellow 
[the Indian Juggler] can do. I can write a book; so can 
many others who have not learned even to spell. What 
abortions are these Eisays ! What errors, what ill-pieced 
transitions, what crooked reasons, what lame conclusions! 
How little is made out, and that little bow ill! Yet they 
are the best I can do. 


A most useful confession to quote! It comes from one of 
the greatest of the Little Writers. It sounds, with silvern 
clearness and coldness, that tragic note in a writer’s life— 
his sense of the vagueness, the dubiety, the sorry incal¬ 
culableness of all his service to men. How many times 
have we heard a clever writer exclaim in weariness that he 
wished he were a shoemaker producing shoes in which 
men might stand upright and walk about their business. 

“ As proper men as ever trod on neat’s leather have gone 
upo n my handiwork,” says the cobbler in “ Julius Cmsar.” 
What a boast was that, uttered in a Boman mob, and in a 
dangerous moment. It was irrelevant to the occasion; 
say rather it was relevant to all occasions—this producible 
smiling fact, this assertion of the man’s helpfulness in a 
capacity which no upheaval could impair, no logic con¬ 
found. Tribunes, rebels, merchants, assassins, all must 
be shod. Alas, it is in the same play that the feebleness 
of authors is incarnated. The wretched Cinna who was 
not Cinna the poet, and screamingly protested as much, 
was borne down. “Tear him in pieces for his bad 
verses! ” 

Now, such arguments and instances beset every writer, 
as they did Hazlitt, but we contend that they are moody 
and delusive. We will say nothing about the transitori- 
nesB of all juggling and rope-dancing fame. The point is 
this—and to no one is it clearer than to the Hazlitts when 
they choose to be themselves; it is in the nature of shoe¬ 
making and rope-dancing to produce visible and com¬ 
putable results, whereas it is not in the nature of writing 
to do so. This is ono of those things which the mind can 
accept, but not the heart. The writer may grasp it when¬ 
ever he will, but the man rejects it in every open or 
human mood. The comfort it brings can be seized only 
by a process of thought, by ratiocination, by instances, or 
by a constructive hope. But to hope when you want to 
see, to ratiocinate when you want to know—this is hard. 
One may discharge the work of an hour, a day, on such a 
basis, but a lifetime, with all its temperamental sink¬ 
ings, its backwaters and obstacles, is not so easily sus¬ 
tained on these difficult renewals of self-satisfaction. 
The work of the writer (again we exclude the immortals, 
who, however, rarely know their luck) is perhaps the 
most inconclusive of all work. There is no clear 
task to be finished. A writer may choose his mark 
and hit it; and, when he has done so, the wise 
declare that the mark was ill-chosen, was, in fact, not 
worth hitting. But, indeed, we are rather considering the 
case of the writer who, confessedly, has not even chosen a 
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mark, but is a writer at large, a public exoogitator, and a 
wandering voice. What of him when the window “ slowly 
grows a glimmering square ” ? What of his pains—for 
he took pains—and of his achievement—^for surely he had 
a gatherable achievement ? Grant AUen may not have 
been—he was not—the precisest type of such a writer, and 
yet his death at the age of fifty-two fills us with these 
melancholy questions. 

We shall not call the answers to them melancholy. 
Away with these cui lono reflections that strike at life. 
The age which has multiplied the literary journalist beyond 
all precedent must have evolved, with the man, a gospel. 
Undoubtedly this is an age of ephemeral writers. It may 
be that, two hundred years hence, not a single writer now 
living will be accounts a classic save only Mr. Meredith. 
The rest of us are doomed; some of us will bo forgotten as 
writers before we perish as men; others will attain to 
obituaries, others to a decade of memories; a few will be 
quoted until 1950 (“a clever writer of forty years ago 
remarked ”), and a little band will be known and quoted 
by name all the way to the year 2000. But in intention, 
in ambition, and in fact, we aU are travelling the 
one highway of letters as surely as ho who walks 
to Fincmey is on the same Ghreat North Boad with him 
who toils to York. From this community of purpose 
spring the pride and discouragement of the Little Writer. 
He toils as hard as any; he has wit, fancy, penetra¬ 
tion, and has the meanings and music of words in his 
mind; there is no pains that he spares himself to seize 
the truths in his path and to adorn them; he re-writes 
his writings and launches them in books on the same 
waters that bore Milton and Dryden and HazUtt to their 
desired havens; but his voyage ends at the harbour bar; 
he is not washed down to the happy valley of Avilion. 

We have scores of such writers to-day. They call them¬ 
selves hacks in dark moods; but they are not hacks, and 
know it. The root of the matter is in them, but soil, 
climate, opportunity, and their original force prevent them 
rising to the height of a g;reat tree in which the birds 
may build. They declare with Hazlitt, “ These Essays 
are the best I can do ”; they are tempted to explain them¬ 
selves like Allen: “ I never cared for the chance of literary 
reputation except as a means of making a livelihood for 
Nellie and the boy.” Bat in these moods the saving fact 
is lost—the fact that they are on the true old hi^way 
of letters. It is more important to be really on that 
highway than to reach any point in its length. How 
much g;reater is the difierence between the seeking 
of that road and the having found it, than between a 
near or a distant goal along its august track. May not 
the Little Writer, reasoning for himself, and groping for 
a hopeful theory of his writing, begin, once for afl, to 
separate the ideas of success and a continuing name ? Has 
time really so much to do with the matter? For in litera¬ 
ture three years are a “ boom,” and thirty are fame, and 
three hundred are immortality, and three thousand are 
Homer, and then the counting is done. Is it then such 
a little thing to have struck a bliss upon a day; to have 
spread little feasts of reason on successive Mondays or 
Wednesdays in an appointed column ; to have tried, some¬ 
times with known success, to illuminate a subject on which 
the talk is running; to have defined a tendency; to 
have lanced an error; or in any way to have stimulated 
the minds of tired men whose lives wiU cease with your 
own ? Surely this is no shadowy harvest that a Little 
Writer may reap before he meets the Reaper. If its 
quantity be a vague thing, let him think in what a 
wide field he sowed, in what good company, with what 
large ecstasies, with what hints of acceptance, and with 
what germinations not yet revealed. He will rejoice, 
too, in his unpaid toil, ms insane solicitudes of thought 
mid phrase, his corrections pencilled against stone wtJls, 
in the rain, while Fleet-street roared for his “ copy.” 
How sweet those pains which he need not have taken! 


Things Seen. 

Panic. 

I BAD been vaguely conscious that the train was waiting 
longer than usual at the station, but the book I read was 
interesting, and I let the moments slip by. Suddenly the 
stranger laid down his paper. “ Why are we waiting ? ” 
he asked. I leaned out of the carriage window. The 
fireman was standing by the side of the engine. The 
doors were opening. Anxious passengers were asking 
questions of the guard, who, his hand shading his eyes, 
was staring backwards along the line. “ It’s nothing,” I 
muttered; nevertheless I alighted, and as I stepped on 
to the gravel a score of passengers were doi ng l ikewise. 
They asked each other the same question—“ What’s the 
matter? Why are we waiting?” A man, carrying a 
fishing-rod, jumped from the train and climbed over the 
paling into the roadway. “What’s the matter?” I said 
to him. “Oh, it’s best to be on the safe side,” he 
answered. “ What’s the matter, guard ? ” I asked. 
“ We’re late, and I guess we’ve got to let the express 
go by! ” He spoke in a loud voice, and, at his words, 
a panic of fear seemed to seize the people. They tumbled 
from the carriages. Parcels, packages, ba^ets were 
thrown upon the platform. “ Get ba^, get back,” 
shouted the guard; but nobody obeyed him. I looked 
back along the track. We were on a side line of rails. 
Behind us gleamed the main line, the bright metals 
curving away from us. Suddenly there was a roar and 
a rattle. It was the express. Somebody screamed. A 
child clutched my arm, and, at the same moment, the 
express curled away like a snake, and rushed past on its 
own bright metals. 

Wo resumed our seats. My companion fanned himself 
with his hat. “ It’s all owing to Slough,” he said. 
“Phew! But suppose — suppose — the points hadn’t 
acted.” As we steamed from the station we passed the 
fisherman plodding along the road. 


“ L’Empereur.” 


Tbb eye-filling fact in Cherbourg is that the town is the 
great northern nuliteiry and naval port of France. The 
wide sweep of the harbour, dotted with ships of war and 
set with forts at intervals on its long circumference; the 
greater fortress, high above the roofs, staring watchfully 
over the sea; the lines of barracks; the troops in com¬ 
panies, the officers in groups, scattered everywhere through¬ 
out the streets; these, and these alone, make the character 
of the town. 

I had set out after breakfast to stroll through the 
narrow streets, and to see what the place had to offer me; 
I had watched the men at their work, the recruits at their 
drill, when, returning to my hotel and pondering upon all 
I had seen, I found myself in the Place Napoleon, the 
statue of the great Emperor before me. Mounted on his 
charger, with arm outstretched over the harbour, his eyes 
fixed on the distance that alone hid England from hie gaze, 
there sat Napoleon; and plain beneath the figure was the 
inscription which told of his resolve, his promise to the 
people of France, that “ the glories of the East ” should 
be outshone by the wonders of the future! 

My mind, following the gesture of the outstretched arm, 
went back over the water to my country beyond, I thought 
of Acre and of Alexandria, of Salamanca and of Vittoria, 
of Trafalgar and of Waterloo; I thought of Egypt and of 
the Soudan, of Dreyfus and of Fashoda; I remembered 
tales of the madness that at times will rush upon a nation, 
tales of dishonour at home gilded over with glory abroad. 
An empty glorification of the past, I asked myself, or 
a standing, pregnant menace of the future ? What was 
the sig;niticance of this thing, standing there in Oherboun; 
before the eyes of all, at the close of the nineteenth 
century ? 
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The Art of Writing for Children. 

It was a cliild who said of a neglected heap of latter- 
day mirsery-books—which to the grown-up mind looked 
attractiTe enough to please any child’s fancy—“ They are 
very nice, only I don’t want to read them. Everything 
is all right, except the story.” And then, struck with a 
sudden inspiration, added : “ Ooiildn’t you make up a 
proper story about the pictures ? ” 

(^Ddld-like, she had gone straight to the point, and had 
put her finger on the spot of failure when she said 
“ Everything is all right but the story.” It is the story 
that fails. It has lost the art of holding the children’s 
attention, because it is, for the most part, above their 
heads. The truth is, that the author of to-day, however 
clever he may be, and however good his intention of 
amusing the youngsters, will never gain their affections 
until he has lost the trick he has fallen into of keeping his 
eye on the grown-up audience while he is telung the 
diildren stories. They must have his whole attention or 
he will lose theirs. If he would succeed in his task he 
must give himself up unreservedly to his legitimate 
audience, and enter into their world and their moods. 
By doing so he will find that his task becomes far easier 
of accomplishment. He will not be handicapped by all 
those many things which prevented him letting ms imagina¬ 
tion have full play while his eyes rested upon the critical 
grown-up audience. 

Think what Alice in Wonderland and Alice Through the 
Looling-Qlaet would have lost had their author kept his 
eye upon the g^wn-up audience, instead of giving him¬ 
self to a world peopled by little folk, who saw nothing 
strange in rabbits talking, mock-turtles weeping, and pig^ 
turning into babies, and who accepted strange creatures 
like the Jabberwock as calmly as tbey did the imperious¬ 
ness of a Queen who ordered massacres with Iloyal 
indifference as to whether they were carried out or not. 
It was an ideal audience and one to inspire an author. 
For, even if the children saw nothing of the whimsical 
adherence to the forms of logic in the stories of Alice’s 
Adventures, they nevertheless revelled in the quaint 
mixture of sense and nonsense which so exactly hit their 
childish level and caught their fancy, holding them 
entranced with its dreamlike unity. The stories possess 
very much the same attraction that the old fairy stories 
have always had for children. For all their topsyturvydom 
they are simple, and deal with life as they themselves 
view it. 

And simplicity has always attracted children. It was no 
g^rg^us description that attracted them to the household 
tales of the Brothers Grimm, and afterwards to Andersen’s 
legends. It is the simplicity of the tales that charms 
them, they feel that they are the real thing and they in¬ 
stinctively know that there is nothing stagey or affected 
about them. They are intelligible and easy of compre¬ 
hension by the child-mind. The stories enter on no wild 
flights of romance, but run easily and smoothly among 
everyday paths of life, so that it requires no great imagina¬ 
tion to fcdlow them. They are the tales of the common 
folk, handed down from a period long before the dawn of 
history, easily understood by man and child alike. More¬ 
over, they are not extravagant or out of proportion, and 
this is a point that children appreciate, for they have 
a larger sense of proportibn than “ children’s writers ” 
suppose. 

Most children infinitely prefer Grimm’s stories of the 
Geese Maidens and the shepherd lads set in their native 
surroundings to all the glories of gilded palaces and the 
Eastern gorgeousness of the Arabian Nights : in very much 
the same way that we prefer the Mab and Puck of Shedse- 
speare in their woodland homes to Herrick’s fairies, for 
all the glories of Oberon’s palace, or his Temple “en- 
chassed with glass and beads.’’ 


For children lack imagination pure and simple. They 
can elaborate anything they have seen or heard minutely 
described until it is well-nigh unrecognisable, but the 
power of creation or grasping anything to which they 
possess no former clue is a flight to which they do not 
easily rise. The wonderment of the new idea stupefies 
them. They prefer to play their stories among the scenes 
with which they are fan^ar, to groping in their half- 
furnished minds after those strange mis-shapen ideas, 
high and fantastical with which the grown mind amuses 
itself. 

If a topic or conception be in essence above a child’s 
range, no amount of simplicity in the treatment will make 
it interesting to him. Children also like plenty of action 
in their stories. They are such restless beings, they must 
ever be up and doing; they love to hear of fighting 
dragons, rescuing princesses, and—^with the exception of 
high-striong nervous children — they revel in “ bluggy 
stories,” as did the little hero in Selen's Babies. Stories 
of giants who would make their meals off the favourite 
hero (who, in spite of his undoubted superiority of wit and 
wisdom, his manly beauty, and his somewhat ostentatious 
virtues, is invariably despised by his family, and sent to 
seek his fortune as best he can), have always and will 
always attract the infant mind; whUe of Biblical stories 
nothing appeals as strongly to the juvenile taste and 
imagination as the story of David and Goliath, except, 
perhaps, the slaying of Abel by his brother Cain. How 
many times these scenes have been acted in nursery 
theatricals will never be known. 

Perhaps one of the strongest tests of popularity that can 
bo apphed to a story-book is whether it is considered 
sufficiently interesting to be acted in the nursery. “A 
good acting book is worth all the others put together,” 
was the verdict of a schoolroom critic who had views upon 
the subject of juvenile fiction. Certainly, this love of 
mimicry in children should not bo overlooked by the 
stormers of the nursery library. And here, again, the 
grown-up audience will have to be entirely put aside, 
and the author be prepared to give explicit details as to 
how everything is done. 

Half the popularity of Robinson Crusoe is due to the 
fact that there is so much doing in the book, and such 
minute details are given as to how everything was accom¬ 
plished. Had the author kept his eye on the grown-up 
audience while he wrote, he might, and very probably 
would, have left out the greater part of the book—the 
very part that makes it intelligible to children—leaving it 
to the imagination of his readers. But, fortunately, he 
realised that the child’s experience was too incomplete to 
supply the information, and that it was beyond the scope 
of childhood to imagine all the resources open to Crusoe. 
It is this art of getting in touch with children that writers 
of to-day lack. The adults will keep coming between the 
story-teller and his audience and spoiling the tale for 
both. 

Let him who would write for Youth go to the old 
authors, and try and discover their secret of holding the 
child’s fancy. Else, for all the attention of the best 
authors of to-day, the art of simple story-telling, which is 
the attraction of men and children alike, will soon be 
lost. 


TnERE are men and women who regard the weaving of 
stories calculated to influence the impressionable mind of 
a child as a branch of the literary calling as honourable 
as that of the sensational novelist or newspaper hack. 
To write successfully for the young is an art requiring 
special gifts and methods; an art which, though at 
present ignored, will in time receive due recognition and 
reward. 

“.4 Writer for Boys” in ‘'The Author” {July). 
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Correspondence. 

Ernest Dowson. 

SiE,— Mr. Harold Lush’s letter decides me never again 
to indulge in unlabelled pleasantry—lest it fall into the 
hands of a professional humorist and be misconstrued.— 
I am, &c., Youb Corbespondent. 


“ Two Stage Plays.” 

Sib, —Will you allow me a few lines to correct a state¬ 
ment which appeared in the Academy of June 30, over 
the signature “ The Bookworm ” ? 

JVfo Stage Plays, by Lucy Snowe, will not have the 
advantage of being published by Mr. Heinemann, but is 
the first volume which will be issued, in a few days, with 
my imprint.—I am, &c., 

E .Bimley Johnson. 

8, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. : July 2, 1900. 


A Disclaimer. 

Sib,—In the Academy of June 23 there is, on page 
537, the following statement: 

The author of A Peep into “ Punch,” by the way, is Mr. 
J. Holt Schooling, the ingenious ststisticisn, who, month 
after month, instructs the readers of the popular magazines 
in such curious and valuable matters as the distance which 
would be covered by all the cigarettes smoked by Mr. 
Labouchere in a year, were they placed together in a 
line. 

I think that your reviewer must have confused my work 
with the many imitations of my work, when he classed my 
writings with the utterly silly artides to which he alludes. 
I have never written articles of that sort. My method, in 
my statistical articles, being to select a subject of interest 
and importance, and to show clearly the incidence of the 
facta connected with my subject. But for one article by 
me I suppose there are published ten or twelve articles by 
my imitators, and the most of these fuUy. deserve the con¬ 
temptuous words of your reviewer. 

I see that during 1899-1900 I have published only four 
articles of a statistical nature, and all of them were on 
important subjects ; also, my writings prior to 1899 have 
all been quite free from the senseless statistical stupidities 
to which your reviewer alludes. I am, in fact, no more 
connected with these foolish articles than Mr. Phil May is 
connected with the numerous bad imitations of his black- 
and-white work, to which is pu^sely given a superficial 
likeness to drawings by Mr. Phil May. 

Permit me. Sir, to repudiate wholly the paternity of the 
foolish things with which your reviewer has credited me, 
all of which owe their existence to the not too scrupulous 
activity of my imitators.—am, &c., 

J. Holt Schoolinq. 

Twickenham: June 28, 1900. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 41 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best reply 
to the following letter received by ns : 

“ Deab Sib,— I am most anzions, as one having literary 
aspirations, to cultivate ttyle. Would you favour me with a 
few hints, or tell uie where I could get the hints?—Yours 
truly,-.” 

The answers in this competition have been both numerous and 
excellent. Although we purposely fixed no limit as to length, we 
think that many of the reply-letters are weakened by being over¬ 


long. We award the prize to Mr. A. C. Armstrong, 26, Edvnr 
street, Hampstead-road, N.W., for the following : 

Dear Sib, —Without having the least wish to infer that yon are 
deficient in general intelligenoe, will you allow me to point out, 
with all due respect, that your letter certainly exhibits a present 
lack of that literary intelligenoe—bad almost said intuition— 
which is, or shonld be, the <^ef possession of every writer. Had 
yon this special intelligence—it may come to you with years, or it 
may be latent and require development—I am certain yon had 
not asked me such a question. As it is, I con offer yon no advice 
without appearing somewhat rude; but I sincerely assure you that 
it is offered in all kindness and reject. It is the old, old Biblical 
tag: “ Get wisdom, get understanding "—advice I would also offer 
to a grreat many fairly well-known authors who are not so honest 
as you are about their shortcomings. 

Style, yier te, does not exist; it is but synonymous with literary 
intellect, brain, thought. You cannot be a good stylist if yon 
have no brains: silk and broadcloth will never sit well upon a 
skeleton. You are like a builder who wants to know all about 
the upper parts of a house before he has mastered the principles 
of foundation. Get something great to write about, and you may 
be sure that your method of putting it into words will also be 
great. Your veiY ability to conoeive an interesting subject will 
ensure your telUng it in an interesting manner. And the 
ability to conceive requires great development, whether the 
germ be latent or acquire. What is called style is but the expres¬ 
sion of intellect; individual style is the outcome of a strong mental 
individuality. 

In conclusion, I can do no better than to quote for your benefit 
a few words by Robert Buchanan, from an old article I have 
been re-reading only this last week. You will find that they 
endorse every word I say. He writes: “ I know of no instance 
in literature where consummate mastery of verbal expression is 
associated with deficient intellectual power. Even Keats, the least 
meditative and most passionate of all the poets, and the nearest 
in power of verbal magio to Shakespeare, was intellectually 
prescient to the inmost fibres of his poetical bsing—pure absolute 
thinking and oonoeiving power being at the very root of his 
unexampled sensuous instmot, and leading him to those miracles 
of phrasing in which, I conceive, he has no modem rival.” 

I may add that I shall keep an eye open for your development; 
for, like that of the gentleman who asked “ What is tenth f ” your 
honest innooenoe is distinctly interesting—and refreshing. 


Other replies are as follows: 

Dear Sib, —^This is not, alas, a matter for “ hints." The tenth 
must be spoken bratally, or at least ” brvtealement." Have you 
anything to say or to write that the world in the least desires to 
hear, or would be the better for hearing ? If so, you will find your¬ 
self able to say it without any manufactured style. It may be that 
we ought to help lame dogs over stiles, but we want to know if 
they and their surroundings will be better off on the other side. To 
get rid of an impediment is not enough. Words, phrases, happy 
turns of language may be the clothes of thought, and sometimes 
they are garments becoming and ornamental; but to be this they 
most clothe something worth clothing. No sane man selects fine 
clothes for a scarecrow. “ Poeta nascitur, non jit ” ; it is not so 
wito style. That subtle thing grows as yon grow, develops as yon, 
I would fain hope, may develop. Your present stylo resembles your 
handwriting, which is—pardon me—somewhat immature. Read 
your Bible, my dear young friend. Bead Bnnyan—his is a bettor 
Pilgrim's Progress for you than that of Hark Twain. Read Raskin, 
Stevenson, Macaulay—they will all give you something that you 
have not got already if you read them for the vital matter that is 
in them ; but, for pity’s sake, don’t read snythii^, anyone, ” to 
improve your style.” You will only become a prig by so doing ; 
you will gain many a trick, you will increase your self-oonsoions- 
ness, but very little else that is worth getting. 

Yon ask me how you may secure a very elaborately decorated 
Corinthian capitol: begin at the base and build up. But “ .\Vi» 
cuiris homin'- rontingit adire Corinthum," and very likely you may 
exchange this style for the simpler Doric.—Yours, Ac., 

T. C., Bnxted. 


Dear Sib, —Simple, careful, and consecutive thought, combined 
with a daily study of Shakespeare’s Works, the Bible, and Charles 
Lamb’s Essays, should enable smy man to attain style, approximately 
good according to his innate ability. Good style, like human 
growth, must oome naturally.—Yours, Ac., W. S., Weymouth. 


Dear Sib, —Make sure you possess literary “ powers,” not only 
” aspirations,” then you may safely trust to developing a natural 
and easy style without cultivating an article sure to have a false 
ring in it, easily detected, not only by the critic, but by the ordinary 
reader.—Yours, Ac., -. 


Dear Sib, —“Style is the vehicle of the spirit,” says Sydney 
Smith. To acquire it you must oonverte with the old sages and 
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philosophers. Weigfh well their counsels. Read much, but choose 
the go^ for your mind as you would for your body, taking every¬ 
thing of the best. Bead dowly, that you may digest it the more 
conveniently. To write aptly is a question of practice. The wisest 
reader makes the best author. Therefore study the style and 
manner of all those who by their works have kept the past alive, 
whose books are our friends and companions, and whose writings 
keep fresh scenes which, but for them, would be blank. Do not be 
disheartened by failures, but give of your best, and lay it humbly 
at the shrine of the great goddess Literature, remembermg that 
Authors are judged by strange, capricious rules, 

The great ones are thought mad; the small ones fools. 

—Yours, tco., Q. E.-P., London. 


Dkab Sib, —Bead the best that has been written both in prose 
and poetry, whioh will show you how others have mastered the 
difficult art of expression. When yon have felt something of the 
value of words, conveniently forget each individual style you have 
studied, and, taking pen in hand, oommenoe to forge your own. 
Let it be the unfor^, natural expression of the literary indi- 
vidui^ty within yon disciplined by culture. Dress your thoughts 
as you would have them dressed, careful only that they are intan¬ 
gible and defy no canons of good English. Imitate no author, 
however great his name or wide his intinenoe. A good style is 
simply seU-possessed personality that by nature has chosen, and by 
cultivation has perfectly adapM itself to, the use of the literary 
medium.—Yours, Ao,, H. J,, London. 


Deab Sib, —Like yourself, I was at one time very anxious to 
solve the mysteries of style; 1 ended by acknowledging the 
absolute truth of H. de Buffon's axiom: “ Le style o'eet de 
rhomme.” It yon cannot find style in your own brain and tem¬ 
perament, be sure yon will find it nowWe else. R. L. Stevenson 
tells us he acquired style by playing “ the sedulous ape ” to the 
well-known writers who had been before him ; but I doubt if be 
owed as much to ^em as he did to himself.—Yours, Ac., 

B. L. C., BedhUl. 


Deab Sib, —You ask for advice on the cultivation of a literary 
style. “People think that 1 can teach them style. What stuff it 
all is! Have something to say, and say it as clearly as you can. 
That is the only secret of Btyle.“ So said Matthew Arnold, and yon 
can have no better master. Style is. of course, innate. Yon may, 
however, bring yourself under the iofiuenoe of the genius that has 
inspired the greatest masters of English prose. Take your degree 
at Oxford.—Yours, Ac., A. 6., Malvern. 


Deab Sib, —Have something to say. Say it as well and as 
shortly as possible. Then try to say it again better and more 
shortly.—Yours, Ac., E. S. S., Nottingham. 


My Deab Yopng LADy,^tyle cannot be learnt, nor do I know 
any “ handy guide ” to it. It may, though, be encouraged by a 
process of absorption, and to that end you should accustom your¬ 
self to examples of the finest writing. Bat do not labour unduly, 
for the feminine mind is more delicate than a man's, and the fine 
flower of it is more quickly spoilt by the close air of the study. 
Read your Bible diligently. For the rest, read whatever yon think 
good. In fiction be careful. Lst Jane Austen be your heroine, with 
’Thackeray as hero, for in them yon will find the whole art of novel 
writing. Avoid magazines and almost all modem novelists, espe¬ 
cially those accounted brilliant, who cover shallowness with 
epigram. In writing be yourself. Choose always the simplest 
form of expression. Have an affection for short words, and do not 
worry about handsome adjectives. Keep your colours in your box 
until yon know how to use them, and shun “purple patches” as 
yon would the black death. Finally, remember this wholesome 
piece of advice ; “ Whenever you have written anything whioh you 
think particularly fine—strike it out.”—Yours, Ac., 

E, D., Chelsea. 


Deab Madam. —^This in reply to your flattering letter. As 
“brevity is the soul of wit,” so originality is the soul of liitrature ; 
and, unless yon possess a spark of this “ divine quantity,’ which 
will readily enable you to cultivate a style of your own, the only 
hint 1 can offer is, aspire to some other height than literature.— 
Yours, Ac., A. S. H., Dalkeith, N.B. 


Other replies received from : E. H., London ; N. A., Beckenham 
6. H., Didsbury ; S. 8. M., Eiinburgh ; J. D. W., London ; L. R. 
London ; H. W. D., London ; H. W., London ; A. W. D., London 
A W., London; A. F., Sutton; R. W. D. N., London; Z. McC. 
Whitby ; J. B. N., Edinburgh; E. L, C., London ; W. A. F. 
Bromley ; A. G., Reigate ; E. A., Wangford ; E. J. X,, Porthoawl 
J. G., London ; L. F., Manchester ; F. L. A., London ; J 0. S. 
Bristol; M. T., London ; J. B L , Belfast; L. L , Ram-gite ; P. E. 
Bradford; A. R., London ; J. J. P., Oswestry ; E. il. II., Loudon 
C. C. H., Bristol; A. M., Maida Vale ; L. C. J., North Berwick. 


Competition No. 42 (New Series). 

In our “ Literary Week ” columns, page 6, will be found the plot 
of a gruesome-grotesque novel, framed by Mr. Bernard Capes, and 
introduced by him into his article on “Plots,” in the current 
Cornhill Magazine. We ask our readers to send us plots of the 
same type, and the usual prize of One Guinea will be awarded. 
We ask only for a clear matter-of-fact statement, the length of 
which should not exceed 350 words. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed "Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not latw than the first poet 
of Tue^ay, July 10. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We osnnct 
consider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 

\Th«$e noU» on tom of the New Bookt of the week are 
preliminary to Reviewt that may follow.'] 

The Bikds of My Pabish. By Evelyn H. Pollabd. 

This book belongs to the popular class of literary 
natural history. The identity of the parish does not 
appear to be revealed; its land is poor and marshy, and 
the home of a thousand birds, with which the author seems 
to be on absolutely conversational terms. (Lane. 5s. 
net.) 

A Histoby of the Babonetage. By Francis W. Pixley. 

Since James I. created the first Baronet, no history of 
this hereditary dignity has been attempted. Deprived of 
the help of other historians, Mr. Pixley has gone to 
original documents wherever he could find them. Several 
popular beliefs concerning the Baronetage are attacked by 
Mr. Pixley, notably the idea that the first Baronetcies 
were sold to persons of no social standing, in order to put 
money into the King’s purse. He also tuts at the notion, 
fostered by the Kings of Arms and Heralds, that the 
Baronetage is an Order (“ whereas it is a Degree of 
Dignity Hereditary ”), and at the popular habit of abbre¬ 
viating Baronet to “ Bart.” The book is handsomely 
produced by the publishers. (Duckworth. lOs. 6d. net.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

theological and biblical. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.), The Picture of Jesus .(Burnet & Isbistcr) 6/o 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

Biillic (M'ljor P. D.), Mafekinjr: a Diary of the ... (C’onstable & Co.) C'o 

Godou (.\lfivil 8.), StU'lie.s ill H'lstorii . (Kelly) 3,'h 

Klmn (N. N.l, The Ruling <’hicf.s of Western Imlia.(TlmckeV) 

Albert i.Unuriee), Lcs Tlu'-atres do la F*)ire (ICtWi-lTSO) (Libniiric Hachette) 
bear.s (K. II.), An Outline uf I'olitical Growth in tlie Nineteenth C‘“titury 

(Macmillan) net 12,0 

Brown (H.), War with the Boers.. (Virtue) 

Ytaterday and To-day in Kruyer's Land .(Stock) net 1 o 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Blythe (W. H.), (Icometrical Drawim^.(Camb. Univ. Press) 

IV'kell ,.V. U.), Cai Juli Cicsiiris... .(Onab. Univ. Press) 


MISCELLANBOUS. 


Allen 

(Phoebe) and flodfrcv (Dr. H, W.), 

The 

Suu-(.'hildreu*8 Budiret, 


V 

..1. II., .liilv 

, is'Jd, to . 

\)»ril, I'JOO.. 



3 0 
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CATALOQUES. 


T O BOOKBUYEKS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES.-The JULY CATALOGUES 
of ValiiiWe SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offurtHl at pricca grtsatlr reducod, are Now 
Beady, and will be sect post free upou application to W. H. 
Smith A Son. Library Deiiartment, 186, Strand. London, W.C. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 

CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
piice 2e. 6d., at 

1, SOHO SQUABS, W. 

igth and i6tb CENTURY BOOKS ; AHERICANA ■, 
8s LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


ILLl AMS A NORGATE, 

VT IMFOBTERS OF FOBE10N BOOKS, 

14 fievletta Stran* OoTMt Cterdeii, SO, South FredarUk St 
■diahazf h, and 7, Broad Street, Oxfwd. 

OATALO0UES poet tree on appUeattoo. 


F oreign books uui periodicals 

promptly lopplied on moderate termt. 
CATALOGUES on applkatton. 


DULAU A CO.. 17. SOHO SQUARE. 


TTNIVBR81TY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

\J WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. CARDIFF. 


Tha Council invitee APPLICATIONS for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY and ENmiSH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

AppUastione, with testlmoniils, moat be received by the 
undersigned not Uter than September 9th, 180U. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, BJi.. 


Secretary and Registiar. 


S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA¬ 
TION for flUing up about SIXTEEN VACANCIES cn the 
Fouo^tion will )>o held on the 4th. 8th. 6lb. 7th. and 10th 
SEPTEMBER NEXT,—For infoimation apply to the Bvrsar 
of St. Paul’s School. West Kenaington. 


G OVBBNBSSBSforPRIVATE FAMILIES 

-MISS LOUISA BROUGH con RECOMMEND several 
highW-Qualifled English and Foreign Ocvernesecs for Resident 
ana Daily Engagementa—C cktbal BaoisTar roa Tkacbus, 
28, Craven Street. Charing Cross. W.C. 


C HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 

EngUsh Udy RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
upwards in her CbAlet near Dieppe. Conversational French 
rapidly aciuired. Special facilities for Music, Sketching, 
German. Opportunities for eve? form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct &rvfce twice daily with England.—Full detalu will be 
supplied on applying to Miss Ccrnick, Dieppe. 


‘^Mba Rossi writm with grace, humour, uid vlvadty.* 

7%s d’psoksr. 

r BSSONS by CORRESPONDENCE. — 

LJ The art of ] itera? Composition, like other arts, cannot 
be acquinsd, because it is the ezpressian of the artist’s 
personality. 

But. like eve? other art. it rests on a basis of knowledge, 
and of principles which may easily be acquired. 

Tlie system of iostruction is adapted to meet the require* 
meats or each correspondent. A subject is set for a composition 
of a given length, which is retuinedwith marginal comments 
and correotious. and. in addition, a couple of sheets glring 
rearoDs for each correction, and practical advice- 

MS*. already written may be substituted for the subject set. 
and will be carefully criticised. 

Fee, payable in advance: Twelve lessons, Three Guineas; or a 
trial course of three. One Guinea. 

Mite Kosri. 32, Monmouth Road, Bayswsder, London. W. 


T O AUTHORS.—Mr. FREDERICK 

ROUTLEDGE. Liters? Agent, has REMOVED to ROSE¬ 
BERY HOUSE. 8. BREAM’S BUILDINGS. CHANCERY 
LANK. MSH. received with a view to placing them with 
Publishers. Ttrms ou application. _ 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

P reparation by corkespondence 

on II THOROUGHLY I^DIVIDUAL SYSTEM. Tho 
STAFF includes (traduates of Oxford. Cambridge, London, 
and Royal Universities. 

SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek, French,. 
German, Matlumatics, SMence. Logie, Political Economy, kc. 

Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON. B.A. (London and Oxoa.U 
27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


B ooks, out-op-print, supplied.— 

State wants. Catalogues free. Wanted. Jorrock's 
'’Jaunts,” 1843 1 Scrope's ‘'Salmon Fishing,” 1843; Jesse's 
“ BJehsLTd IlL,” 1864 SSs. each oSeml.—HoixaNP Co., Book 
Merchants, Birmingham. 


FOR THE ADVANCEMBNT OF 

SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 


W HY most MSS. are DECLINED. How 

acceptance may be generally ensured. Hope for eve? 
MS. (however frequently it has been rdected). D no succeis, 
no fee.—For fall j^rticulats (gratis' send stamped envelope to 
A.. 11, Delamere Road, Kayms Park, 8.W. 


/T'YPB-WRITINQ promptly and accurately 
A done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Mnlti-t^ies,—Addr«B, Miss Mssskr, 18, Mortimer Crescent, 
N.W. 


T ype-writer.—AUTHORS’ mss. 

COPIED with aocuracy and despatch. Cat bon Dupli¬ 
cates. Cicoulars, Examination Patiers, Ac.—Miss K Tioar, 
8S. Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W.—Establishetl 
18S4. 


L ITERART research, — A Gentleman, 

ezpsrlanoed in Litera? Work, and who hag aeoen to the 
Brlttib Mnseom Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Anthor or any person requiring atsistanoe in Litenur Re< 
March, or in seeing Work through the Press. Tnmslations 
onder^sn from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
Istter, to D. C. Dallas, 191, Strand. Loudon, W.C. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


The Aesembly recruits Members for the Official Couj^resses, and gives Information to those interested 
about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to the Galleries of 
the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, Ac., has been arranged, and U now 
in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Si>ecuil Guide, with full participation 
in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 Is.; additional weeks, Ifs. Gd. each. 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lecturers, Ac., from the Secretaries, 

Professor PATRICK GEDDKS. 

Mr. T. R. MABR. 

6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


SelectiODS from Alexander & Shepbeard’^ Pablications. 


C arriages insured against acci¬ 
dents caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 
Kicking of Horses, or by lieing Run into bv other Veluclee. 
Policies issued fur tb« Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free.—lareaiAL Accioknt. Live stckr a.*«ii Gerehal Iksukancc 
O o., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East. Londun, S.W. Ageuto wanted. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,’’ 

CoMuthtg of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss. 6d., on application to the 
Office 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Baildings, Chance? Lane. London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

/ on the minimum monthly balances. / 

Q when nut drawn l>eIow £100. /o 

depofit accounts 

2 ^0 / on Denosits. repayable on 

2 /o demaud. /o 

STOCKS AND SHARKS. 

Stocks and Shsres Putcl.at^td and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Ttlephoiu, No. Molborn. 

f4legTaphic Addrtti. "BiKKUEca, Londo.n.” 



WORKS BY DR. MACLARBN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price Bs. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

** An excellent exnosition of the Bentitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Weeklg. 


Ctown 8vo, cloth boards, price Ss. 6d., post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MACLARKN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMKS HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over SCO beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 


CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser* 

mons. 

“Felicitoiift 61 position, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration .”—word and Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

” They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautitul illnstrations, the Fame exquisite use of 
language, the same direct beart-soaicbmg power 
which wo are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”—CAr«fio» World Pulpit. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

** Distinguished by tho finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.”—(7Arwf«i» Leader, 

THE GOD of the AHEN, and other 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo¬ 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Rovton. 

Tho Freeman says: ” Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many*helpful suggceilouB.” 

The Glasgow 'Harold says; ”They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” 

Now Beady, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
Is. 6d., ])ost free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

tores on the Scriptual Principle of Nonconformity* 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

•'Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and elo<iuence.”— Manchester Guardian, 

** NotMcg could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures .”—Christian World. 


Sermons. 

•* The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptnei^i of illusiraiiou and Ijeauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both imprets and chaim the i-eadcr.” 

Methodist Times. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract iho most cultivated.” 

2s'ew York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Eermons on the 1-lth, ICtb, and 16ih Chapters of 
the Gcspel by John. 

“No British preacher hss unfolded this pen ion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North hrWsh Daily Mail. 



W. GAKRRTT IIORDER. 

Contents : Concerrintr Auibiiion—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Eocond Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 

Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s.. free. 

WELSHMEN In ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 

Stin-onB by EukUbIi t'ciiiKrfRatiooal Ministers 
Irom Wales. With luiioduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The ixpository Times soys: “And here we have 
thirty exielUIII ixrtriutR of i>roii)iuent and eloquent 
CoLgrcgalii'iial i rcnchei s. with ibeir thirty sermuus, 
and the price is out a low shillings.” 


LoEdon ; ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Ltd., 21 and 22, Fumival Stieet, Holborn, W.C. 

Digitized by Google 
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j CHINA AND THE FAB EAST.—BOOKS TO BEAD. 

{ THE BOOK FOR THE DAY ON OHINA. 

In crown 8 >'o, cloth, illuiitTate<l, price Se. Od. 

1 CHINA and its FUTURE. In the 

Lijpht of the Antecedents of the Empire, it 8 People, and their Institutions. 

By JAMES JOHXSTON, Author of “China and Formosa.” 

** Mr. JohnstoD is entitled to speak, for he has lived for several years in the country, and 
theaa pages show by crisp and well-informed exposition of the faots and forces of the national 
life that be has studied to some purpose not merely the genesis but the present aii»ects of 
' this new Eastern nae>tion which confronts the modem world.”—5pea4sr. 

1 The Toloroe idvM an interesting and welt-informed sketoh of iU history, its institotlons. 

its people, its religion, and its political prospects, and is well worthy of the attention of 
readers interested in the immediate development of the Cliinese question.”—Scotsmrm. 

1 " An excellent little book in overy way, and .specially raluable just now. in China's 

present CTisis.”—Jloe4. _ 

ELLIOT BTOOKf 62f PwternoGter Row, E.C. 

THE HISTORY of CHINA. By 

DraETRIUS C\ BOULQER, Author of “Chinese Gordon.’* “Sir 
Stamford Raffles ” Ac., Ac. A New and Revised Edition. lUastrated 
with Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., demy 8 vo, 248. 

*«* The Beooud Volume oontalos a full History of China and her oouoeetlon with 
European Nations, and detailed accounts of all eveaie, Inoludlag the Chlno-Japan War, 
and its Diplomatic oonsequenoes. 

“ Mr. Bulger is a thoughtful writer, and his facts may be reHed on. Me has. to^ the 

true inwardnees of the historian.For the purpose of information It would be dlffleolt 

to point to a more handy and tnistwortby book.”—Momh-p 

” Regarded as a historr pure and simplo. Indeed, Mr. Boulger's latest effort is all that suoh 
a work should be.”—PaU IfoU (iOMfU. 

*‘One cannot read this admirable hlstorv without feeling how much Mr. BonlgePi 
Skunpa^hiee have )>eea enlisted hr the wonderful record of ChinMe achievement and Chu.eee 
cnaraeter whiob he has oollectea with so muoh ch&rm and ability.*'—Aiturday Review. 

W. THAOKSR Jfc OO., 9, Cr««d Lane, London, S.a 

FEUDAL AND MODERN JAPAN. 

By Arthur May Knapp. 

2 Tola., with 24 Photogravure Illustrations, 
small fc»p. 8 vo, 89 . net. 

8T. JAUBTS QAZETTS. —“Contain the most complete exiMi.'iition of 
, Japan, past and present, tliat has hithoH-o lieon (riven to British readers, and 
their material is na well arranged aa it is rich and informative.” 

iNPJPrT’ArOR.—“ An attractive account of the ' Island Realm,* A number 

1 of (foo<l full-pa(re illustratioua help one to realise the asiicct of Japanese life,** 

DUCKWORTH ic CO., 3, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, W.C. 

JUST READY. 

THE ‘OVERLAND” 

TO OHINA. 

BY 

ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.RQ.S. 

WITU ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 

Demy 8 yo, cloth, 168. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 , Albemarle Street. 

EUROPEAN SEHUMENTS IN THE FAR EAST: 

China, Japan, Corea, Tndo-China, Straits Settlements, Malay States, 
Siam, Netherlands, India, Borneo, The Philippines, Ac. With Map and 

Si lUoAtrations. Crown 8 vo, 7g. (kl. iBiadp next week. 

Kxtbact PBOif Pbefaci.—**T b 6 frefpient occurrence in the Prees, on Inith 
aides of tie Atlantic, of the jihrases ‘Spheres of Influence' and ‘The (>i>cn 
Door.’the irreat prominence (riven to the Far kiiat, both politically and com¬ 
mercially, and the prominent part it seems desiine<l to play in Kiiro|>eau 
pfilitics IU the near future, leads the compiler to lielieve that this brief account 
of the Kuropean Settlements in the Far Fast will not lie without iuterest to the 
iwdiiical student, the merchant, and the public f?enerally.** 

London! SAMPSOil LOW, MARSTON Jk OO., Ltd., 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 

OLIPHAST, AKDEBSON i FSBBIEB BATE JOST PUBLISBSD 

A SBOONO SOITION of 

VILLAGE LIFE in CHINA. By Arthur H. Snith. 

D.D. With 31 IlloBtritioiu from Photograph,. 7a 6 d. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By the same Author. 

FIFTH EDITION. With 16 Illustrations. At. 

The Jfontmp Poet—“Bead together, the two works prment a most complete and 
ralualde picture of the least known phase of the little ua’lerstood subit.>ct ul Chinese life ” 

A CYCLE of CATHAY; or, China* South and North 

With Personal Reeollectiooa Br W. A. P. MARTIN. D.D.. LL D.. Impwial 
Tungwen College, Pekin. With Map aod numerous 11 lustrati’ma. 7a. sd. 

The nuia.—” A real and substantial addition to our knowledge of modern Chlnit.” 

THE GIST of JAPAN: the Islands, their People, 

and Missions. By R B. PEERY, A.M. With 8 Full-Page Illustration*. Sj. 

The Athenipum.—** Porttajs with admirable truth and Justice the Japauese people.” 

21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.; and E<linbur(rh ; or of any bookseller. 


1 


FOX RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, 

Now Ktntljr at the fio^ikoellcn’. BookstAlli. aud Lii>iark‘t<. 

OUTRIDDEN. 

Hy the Anthor of “Colonel Botchorbj.” 

A (’hannius Story for Summer Reotliuff. 
pf), tt. and 'iH. 6(1. 

A’iekL—“ A iHiok to while away an hour in the train.” 
Sc<4»man, — “ Tlic Intercwt never hangs fire from Ix'giuuinR 
to end.* 

R. A. EVERETT A CO.. 42, Enex Stri-et. Strand.\V.C. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. &W. 


FAne«>H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. K.G. 
Psnn»Kirr>LE8LIB STEPHEN. Eeq. 
Vios.PBaa»nrr»oThe Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., the 
Right Ray. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. HERBERT 
SPENCER, Baq.; the Right IIon.W.E. U.LECKT, M.P.. 
D.O.L. 

Tnomi»->-Bigfat Hml Sir M. ORANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBURT, F.R.S.. Right Hon. EARL of ROSE¬ 
BERY. 


The Idbrary eontains about 900,000 Volomea of Ancient and 
Modem Uteratore, in Variotu Langoagea. Sabacriptioo, £$ 
a yaar; Lifo-Mambanhip, aooording to age. Fifteen Volume* 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Member*. Reading 
Roon Open from 10 till half-past «. CATALOOUfi. Fifth 
Rditicn. 1888 ,1 fola., royal 8vo, priee 91a; to Members, I6e. 

C. T. HAGBERO WRIGHT. LL.D.. Seoretary and Librarian. 


' MITDIB’S LIBRARY 

i (LIMITED). 


ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over 800 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Principal Works in Cironlation at 
the Library 

ARRANQIO under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Compreh^tuirc Guide to Notable 
Publicatiofu in most Branehet of 
Literature. 


I Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the Abmy, Navy, 
Abts, Science, Philosophy, Spobt, 
Theology, Histoby, Bioobaphy, and 

Fiction. _ , , 

Price le. Sd. 


F. Y. WHITE & G0.’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


I In cloth gilt, price 3a. 6d, each, 

I JOHN STRANCB WINTER’S NSW NOVEU 

THE MARRIED MISS BINES, 

By the Author of “ The Truth Tellers,” “The 
Binks Family.” 

BY HUMS NIRBBT. 

A STORY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 

: KNTITLBD 

' FOB BIGHT AND ENGLAND. 

I By the Author of “ Bail Up,” “The Empire 
1 Makers,” &c. 

I ALETTA: 

A Tale of the Beer Invaeion. 

I By BERTRAM MiTFORD, 

Anthor ot “ The Ruby Sword,” “ The Indnna’a 
I Wife,” Ac. 

I The lAUrary ITorld eaye: '* A really iDtereetiag story.* 

Mow SIX’ShHIIng Movolom 

AN EYE for an EYE: a Mystery. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 

Coneisting of Thirty-seven Pyrtraits of Old 
and New Oelehritiee in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss. 6d., on application to the 
Office 43, Chancery Lane, W.C, 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, eontain- 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Rcssian, and Spanish. 

Price la Sd. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-3t. NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Roml; and 
48, Queeu Victoria Street, Lomlon, 


i By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of “WUeeof 
the Wicked.” 

TOWN LADY and COUNTRY 

I LASS. By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of 
! “ The House on the Marsh.” 

! THE FOOTFALL of FATE. By 

I Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of “Oeorga 
j Geith,” Ac. 

THE VANISHING of TEBA By 

^ FERGUS HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a 
' Hansom Cab,” Ao. 

! VANITY’S PRICE. ByE Yolland, 

Author of “ Sarolta’ft Verdict,” Ac, 


F. V. White & Co., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W,0. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOK S._ 

THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 

CHINA: 

The Long-Lived Empire. 

By ELIZA R. SOIDMORE. 

With a Portrait of the Bmpreas Dowager and 
over 60 other lUBStrationa. 

Extra crown Svo, 81 . 6 d. net. 


NKW TOLUMK NOW EBADY. 

MACMILLAN’S 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 

Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

Demy 670 , cloth elegftnt, Ss. 6 d, net. 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY 
of SEZiSOltlTK. Ono Vol. 


50,000 Cojsieg have been sold in England and 

JitnCTXCQa 

JAMES LANE ALLEN’S 

NEW NOVEL 

Crown 8to, gilt top, 6b. 

The Increasing 
Purpose. 

A TALK OP THK KRNTUOKY 
HRMP-PIRL08. 

Tall Mall Oas.««.—“ WUl be read with keen and 
nnaaual pleasure.'’ 

Dailt Telegraph,—" A pretty story, graphically 
t o’d." __ 

THE BORDER EDITION 

THE WAVEBLE7 NOVELS. 

Edited by ANDREW LANG. 

With 250 Original lUnst-naions from Drawings and 
Paiotinf^ specially executed by em i ne nt Artiste. 

In 24 Tols. Crown Svo, green cloth gilt, 3s, 8 d. each. 
Also in Special Cloth binding, flat backs, gilt tops, 
BoppliPd in sets only, £4 48. 

JVmee.—** The * Border Edition • bide fair to become 
the classical edition of the great Scottish classic.** 


VOLUME V. JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Anglo-Saxon 
Review: 

A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 

Edited by 

LiDT RiHDOLPB SPENCER GHDRGHILl. 

Small folio, bound in leather, with a design in gold 
from an historic binding. 

Prioe 21s. net per quarter. 

LETTERS FROM A HOSPITAL SHIP. 

BT 

LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHDROHILL. 
Heroic Poetry. 

Sir ALFRED C. LYALL, K.C.B., O.C.B. 

Federal Constitution Within the Empire. 

B. B. HALDANE, Q C., M.P 

Robert Stewart Visoount CRStlereurb. 

The Marchioness of LONDONDERRY. 

The Logic of Events. MADRICE HEWLETT^ 

Also Coktbibdtiobs by 
HAMILTON AIDE. 

LORD BDRGHOLBRE. 

LIONEL CU 8 T. 

CYRIL DAVB.NPORT. 

JOHN DAVIDSON. 

JDLIEN GORDON. 

EDMUND G033B. 

MARCOS B. HOISH. 

W. H. MALLOCK. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL, M.P. 

THE HON. HAROLD PARSONS. 

THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 

With Tour Photogravure Portrallt and other 
lUuetratioea. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON 


IS 


New and Cheaper Re-Issues. 

Crown 8 vo, 3 b. 6 d. each. 

THE DEWY MORN: a Novel 

By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

Vanitf J*a'>.—•* ‘ The Dewy Mom * is written from 
e'td to end in a kind of SngllA which cannot be 
Imitatrd, and has rarely been eonalled for beauty. 
The descriptions of scenery and of the aspects of sky 
and atmosphere are so vitally true as to produce a 
asote of illusion like that produced by a painting.** 

HISTORICAL CHARACTERS 

<MAOKINTOftH, TALLKVRAND, CAMNINO, 
CORBETT, PEEL). 

By SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
(Lord Dxllixq). 

BY PROFK8BOR J. B. BURY. 

With Maps and Plans. Crown Svo, 8 s. 6 d. 

A HISTORY of GREECE to the 

DEATH of ALEXANDER the GREAT. By 
J. B. BURY, M.A., Hon. LItt D. Durham, Regius 
ProfcEsor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 

FIFTH EDITION NOW EBADY. 

THE LIFE OF 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

Translated by J. A. 8 YMONDS. With Mezzotint 
Portrait and* 16 Illustrationa of Cellini’s Works. 
Extra crown 3vo, gilt top, 68 . net. 

Athenaum.--** Among the best tram^ations in the 
English language.** 

MACMILLAN A 00., Ltd., London. 


Books of the Spring Season. 

HEW BOOK BY E. V. B. 

SEVEN GARDENS and a PALACE. 

By E. V. B. (the Hon. Mrs. Botle>. Author of 
“ Days and Hours in a Garden.” With liluetra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 58. net. 

BIRDS of MY PARISH. By E. 

POLLARD. Hluetrated. Crown Svo, 53 . net. 

MEMOIRS OF 

MDLLE. DES ECHEROLLES. 

8 ide-Li«hte on the Reign of Terror. Translated 
from the Fwnch by M. C. BALPOUE. With 3 
Photoi^vures. Demy Svo, gilt top, Ifs. 0d. net 

ALL ABOUT DOGS: a Book for 

D <^^.7 Pe*ople. By CHABLKjS HENRY LANE, 
Breeder, Exhibitor, and Judge. WUh 85 Full-Page 
Illustrations (including nearly 7i) Champions), 
dra?vn from life by H. H, Moouk. Demy Svo, 
78. 6 d. net. 

FOURTH EDITION Now Ready. 

THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 

By HENRY HARLAND, Author of “Comedies 
and Errors,’’ “ Grey Roses,” Ac. Crown Svo, « 3 . 

SECOND EDITION now on Sale. 

THE TRIALS of the BANTOOKS. 

By G. 8 . STREET. Author of “The Auto 
hiofirapby of a Bo.v,” *'Tbe Wifce and the Way 
wanlj’^&c. Crown Svo, 38. Od. 

URSULA: a Novel By K. Douglas 

KING, Author of “The PcriDtnre Reader of St. 
Mark’s.** “The Child Who Will Never Grow Old,” 
&c. Crown Svo, 68 . 

THE BHODESIANS: Sketches of 

English Life in South Africa. By STB AC BY 
CHAMBERS. liDuud in Khuki. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6 d. 

JOHN LANE, Pnblieter, London it New York. 


Robert Orange 

BY 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

(In Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 

At SSm 

SOME EARLY REVIEWS OF ROBERT ORANGE 

The STAR eayei 

*'*Tho School for Saints ’ was good, hut * Robert 

Orange,' unlike ntoet sequels, is better . In sheer 

cunning of ityle Mrs. Craigie has surpassed herseU 

in this exquisitetjf’iorouffht romance . She is not 

far behind Mrs. Henry James in her delicate in^ 
pretation of intangible moods and dim transttums 
of feeling. It is not easy to assess and appraise 
with frigid justice ta the midst of the emotional 
gratitude aroused by a novel of genius, but this, at 
least, I know: few classics have touched and tested 
me more profoundly than the history of * Robett 
Orange,* ** 

The QLOBR 

“Jf compeU atUntion, . Jfrs. Craigie gains 

yearly in mastery of narrative andportrayal.....M 
{the style) is agreeably edear and incisive, setti^ 
forth some trenehesnt comments and some suggestive 
refections. Ones mors JHsraeli appears on the 
canvas, and his figure has a remarkable measure of 
vraissmhlance. The bold experiment again succeeds, 
and its success is a thing upon which Mrs. Craigie 
may be especially congratulated.** 

The 800T8MAN eaye of It i 

** A story constructed with uncommon ingenuity, 
steadily risinq in interest, and abounding in studies 
of what goes on in the hearts of men and women who 

occupy leading places in Society . its literary 

accomplishment is remarkable; and the book, ehow- 
ing its author at her best, cannot fail to he widely 
and eagerly read.** _ 


BOBEBT OBANGE 

Being a Continuation of the History of 
Robert Orange, M.P., and the Sequel to 
“ The School for Saints.” 

BY 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

(VHWINS GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY.) 


6ee 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 

The Sequel to "The School for SaiatB.” 

ROBERT ORANGE. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

ROBERT ORANGE. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

ROBERT ORANGE. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

J0ST PUBLISHED. 6a. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 6s. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Ca. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Sqnare, B,0, 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Herbert Spexcbr has completed a revised and 
final edition of his First Principles. This is the book 
which was attacked, by Prof. Ward, in Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, and which has had to pass through the 
oraeal of more criticism than any other philosophical 
work since Hume’s writings, metaphorically speaking, 
“set the heather on fire.” Mr. Spencer has made 
numerous replies to his critics; but in the new edition 
of First Principles he will put his views into final 
shape, and endeavour to remove misapprehensions. 
Though all the cardinal views of the work remain un¬ 
changed, numerous minor alterations have been made. 
According to rumour. Lord Kelvin is busily engaged 
writing his autobiography, and in making a kind of 
authoritative pronouncement on the points at issue between 
his friend Prof. Tait and Mr. Herbert Spencer. We have, 
however, the best authority for stating that rumour, in 
this instance, is entirely uMounded; for Lord Kelvin is 
not only not replying to Mr. Spencer’s philosophico- 
scientific formula), but he is not even writing his auto¬ 
biography. 


Among the Civil List pensions granted during the year 
ending June 20, 1 900, we find the following enmes : 


Mr. Alfred Austin, as Poet Laureate .£200 0 0 

Mr. Hernum Charles Merivale, in con¬ 
sideration of his literary work and of 

his straitened circumstances. 125 0 0 

Mr. Bobert Drew Hicks, in consideration 
of his services to classical scholarship 

and of the failiue of his sight . 125 0 0 

Dr. John Mackintosh, in consideration of 

his historical writings and research. 50 0 0 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker, in consideration 

of his philosophical writings. 50 0 0 

k Mr. Boo^ Tucker, in consideration of 
his services in promoting the study of 

mathematics. -tO 0 0 

Mr. Benjamin Harrison, in consideration 
of his researches in the subject of pre¬ 
historic flint implements. 26 0 0 


Sfeoial probate to the will of Mr. Stephen Crane has 
been granted at Somerset House. The gross estate in 
Great Britain is sworn at £160. Mr. Crane appointed his 
brother, William Howe Crane, Fort Jervis, New York, his 
executor, so far as his American property is concerned. 

Mb. Pett Eidob’s A Son of the State, which may be 
described as a companion volume to Mord Em'ly, is being 
received with considerable favour. A Son of the State, it 
will bo remembered, was issued first as a sixpenny book, 
but not till the story was republished at six sliillings 
did it receive the recognition it certainly deserves. The 
inference is plain. 


Another young American girl, says the Book-buyer of 
New_ York, scarcely twenty years of age, has written a 
brilliant romance of sword-and-plume. It is her first 
book, and has won her the distinction of immediate 


publication, as a serial, in the Century. Miss Bertha 
Eunkle, whose literary beginnings are so auspicious, is 
the daughter of Mrs. L. G. Eunkle, of New York. The 
story is called “ The Helmet of Navarre,” the scene is laid 
in Paris during the investment of the city by Henry of 
Navarre, and me whole action of the story occupies but 
four days of the week preceding Henry’s entry to give his 
formal adherence to the Catholic Church. 


From the same source we learn that among the eccen¬ 
tricities of recent publishing in America is to be reckoned 
the plan of having an edition—say of one thousand copies 
of an author’s now book—signed by him on a fly-leaf. 
Several instances might be mentioned of such “ author’s 
autograph editions,” as they are called, which have proved 
entirely suocessfid commercially. 

We learn from an article in M. A. P. that Mr. Conan 
Doyle has strong views upon Criticism: 

“I want the boy critic,” he said, “the boy who will 
start a story and men chuck it down and say ‘ Bot,’ or 
who will read a book straight through and say ‘ Bippiog.’ 
That’s the person I want to critioise my work.” “It’s 
strange, too,” he said one day, while snatching a few 
minutes’ rest, “the older I get the less 1 read and the 
more I think. As a child the book that appealed to me 
most was one of Charles Beade’s, and, cunously enough, 
it is the book I enjoy the most now.” He talked of the 
way he wrote his stories. He said: “ Of course, I know 
the end of my story before I begin it. I don’t create 
characters, and then allow them to work out their careers 
in their own way. I always fix the end clearly before I 
begin to write.” 

Mr. Doyle, who is now on his way to England from South 
Africa, is making progress with his history of the War. 


The sixtieth birthday of Mr. Edward Clodd was signal¬ 
ised by the gift of a carved oak table from his friends. 
The names of the subscribers which were engraved upon 
the table included Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. George 
Meredith, Mr. Thomas Hardy, “Anthony Hope,” Mr. 
George Gissing, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Clement Shorter, and others. 

A CORRESPONDENT writos : “ Mt. Basil Worsfold, in the 
list of reference works appended to his newly published 
Judgment of Literature, states that Cousin’s The True, The 
Beautiful, and The Good is not translated into English. 
I picked up an English translation of Cousin’s lectures 
about five years ago, and I have since seen copies of the 
same edition in the second-hand shops.” 

A NEW issue of the Review of the Week wiU begin with 
the next number. The paper will be enlarged, and the 
price will be raised to sixpence. 

The Eeligious Tract Society have undertaken, at the 
request of the Publication Committee of the Ecumenical 
Conference of Foreign Missions, to publish the Ofiicial 
Eeport of the great meetings held in New York from 
April 21 to May 2, 1900. A strong committee of literary 
experts have combined to produce the book. 
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P 0 BLIO school English will soon have its own dictionary. 
Mr. John S. Farmer, its lexicographer, has issued the pro¬ 
spectus of his long-expected work, of which the fuU title 
is: The Puhlic School Word-Book, A Contrihdion to a Hie- 
torical Qlouary oj Words, Phrases, and Terms of Expression, 
Obsolete and in Present Use, Peculiar to Our Great Public 
Schools, Together with Some that Have Been or Are “ Modish ” 
at the Universities. This AVord-Book is for subscribers 
only, and the price is One Guinea. The dictionary is not 
a slang dictionary, pure and simple ; its scope is accurately 
defined by its title. Twenty-four public schools and the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, &c., have been trawled for peculiar words. Mr. 
Farmer exclaims with enthusiasm: “ No wonder our 
Mother-tongue is so vigorous, adaptable, and expansive— 
reaching out in its creative energy to all the forms and 
necessities of modern life—when even Young England 
shows such aptitude in coining new expressions, and 
eidapting older forms to its ever-changing (and, shall I 
say, ever-increasing) needs.” A few specimen definitions 
wUl show better than any explanation, the character of 
this interesting work : 

Let-ont, subs. (Tonbridge).—Any less extensive holiday 
than a half holiday. 

Levlte, subs. (Tonbridge).— A. boy leaving the school. 
Levy, subs. (Rugby).— See quot. 

1856. HtTOBSS, Tom Brown’s School days, viii. In fact, the 
solemn assembly, a levy of the school, had been held, at which 
the captain of the school had got up, and, after premising that 
several instances had occurred of matters having been reported 
to the masters; that this was against public morality and 
School tradition ; that a levy of the sixth had been held 
on the subject, and they had resolved that the practice must be 
stopped at once. 

Lib, subs. (Charterhouse).—The Library. Whence lib. 

COLL. = a collection of library books. 

Speg, adj. (Winchester: obsolete).—Smart, 
l^endlng-honse, subs. (Rugby).—A pastry cook’s: the 
custom, antU Dr. Arnold abolish^ it, had been for 
the boys to take their morning and evening buttery 
commons of bread and cold milk to one of these 
establishments, and with “ extras,” such as tea, coffee, 
butter, &c., to obtain a more decent meal than was 
otherwise possible. 

189). Great Puhlic Schools, p. 160. Every boy had a 
BPBNDiKa-ROUSE, as it was called, at one of the confectioners’ 
in High Street, where he left his books, bat, fishing-rod, &c.— 
to sava a journey to his boarding-house—and spent his spare 
cash. It was in the back-yards of these houses that dogs and 
guns wtre kept. 

Bpess, subs. (Felsted).—A specimen: a term of contempt. 

1889. Felstedian, July, 66. Others . . . calling out . . . 
frightful BPK88E8, which word is in our language “speoi" 
mens” ; but as this is too long for their memories, they have 
shortened it. 

Spink. subs. (Royal Military Academy).—Milk : specifically, 
coudtnsed milk. 


In the July Atlantic Monthly there is an article on 
“ Impressionism and Appreciation,” which will be enjoyed 
by those who have problems of criticism at heart, and do 
not object to a sliffish argument. The writer, Mr. Lewis 
E. Gates, defends impressionist criticism warmly, but 
discreetly: 

Regarded as literature about literature, impressionism 
may seem an over-refined product—two degrees removed 
from actual life, fantastically unreal; but regarded as the 
intimate record cf what a few happy moments have meant 
to an al>-rt mind and heart, impressionism is transcendently 
close to fact. The popularity of impressionism is only one 
sig^ more that we are learning to prize, above most things 
else, richness of spiritual experience. The sincere and 
significant mood—this is what we have come to care for, 
whether the niocd be suggested by life, by nature, or by 
art and literature. False moods expressed maladroitly 
will doubtless try to get themselves accepted, just as 
irtificlal poems about nature have multiplied endlessly 
itce Wo.'dsworth's day. The counterfeit merely proves 


the worth of the original. In an age that has learned to 
look on swt with conscious sincerity, and to recognise that 
the experience offered in art rivals religious experience in 
renovating and stimulating power, there must more and 
more come to be an imaginative literature that takes its 
inspiration direct from art; of such imaginative Rterature 
critical impressionistic writing is one of the most vital 
forms. 

Mr. Gates proceeds to deal with larger issues, and the 
article may be commended to those who think that 
Criticism is easy. 


In the same magazine a Contributors’ Club philosopher 
discourses pleasantly on “ Accidental Literature ”—“ the 
fortuitous charm of dictionaries, directories, concordances, 
gazetteers, and such lore.” Ho finds the names of un¬ 
known folk on sign-boards and in reports and advertise¬ 
ments peculiarly suggestive: 

The lists of real estate transfers and recorded mortgages 
are a very anthology of poesy. Of course, there is the 
eternal speculation as to the causes for the transfer, and 
the very word “mortgage” is as redolent of romance as 
an Italian salad is of garlic. There is the banaUty of such 
records as the mortgaging of O’Beirhe’s property to 
Ehret and of Finnerty’s to Weinstein ; but tbe unexpected 
enthralls you now and then with such a reversion of the 
natural order of tbiogs as a transfer from Goldberg to 
Dooley. It is picturesque, too, just to know that such 
people exist, even in the relation of mortgagor and 
mortgagee, as Flank and Marinus, Panish and McCanslan, 
Miss Moth and Mr. Weeks, Lang and Langbein, Feletti 
and Kehoe, Mordecai and Dramien. 

Most people know these casual enjoyments. To the 
present writer, who never saw a horse-race, and never 
betted on one, the names of horses and owners, as given 
in the sporting columns of the newspapers, are a perpetual 
minor joy. Who can read without interest such names as 
those from a recent Daily News : 

Mr. Doggett’s Gallojang Boy. 

Mr. M. Pizzey’s Moneyspinner. 

Mr. Watts's Coral Sea. 

Mr. P. Lorillard’s Tantalus. 

Mr. J. Musker’s The General. 

Lord Cowley’s Pirate Queen. 

Sir R. Waldie-Griflith’s Vain Duchess. 

Mr. M. Gurry’s Anxious Moments. 

Mr. Southall’s Lictor. 

Mr. T. Kincaid’s Oradora. 

Lord Farquhar’s St. Gall. 

Mr. Murray Griffith’s Little Curley. 

The Turf can hardly be decried for its nomenclature. 


One or two “shady second-hand booksellers” seem to 
be playing an ingenious, but higldy dangerous, game of 
theft at book-sales. Messrs. Futtick & Simp.son have just 
been victimised in the following way. A thief abstracted 
from a copy of Thornton’s Don Juan, which was lying on 
view in their sale-room, the coloured plate of the “ Descent 
of Madame Saguio,” and also pp. 493-1. To a Daily Mail 
reporter the motive for the theft was thus explained by a 
representative of the firm: 

“This is not the first time that this sort of thing has 
happened to us. There are one or two shady second-hand 
booksellers who haunt important book sales and mutilate 
books in this way. They do this hoping that the books 
will be put up for auction in spite of their mutilated state, 
in whi< h case they are enabled to buy them at a greatly 
reduced price. They afterwards deftly insert tbe stolen 
plate or leaves and dispose of the book privately for a 
largely increased amount. In the present case,” he 
observed, “the value of the book is probably affected by 
something like i;iO. Of course, we have to compensate 
the owners, and, in addition, we are offering a reward for 
the discovery of the thief.” 
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In the J uly MaemiVan is a curiously censorious artide 
on GHilbert White’s recent editors, by Alfred Newton. 
The late Mr. Crant Allen wrote of White’s natural history 
studies as his fad. The word could have been bettered, 
but so could the temper wilii which Prof. Newton writes: 

If a word could be found to rdse a feeling of dis^st 
among the thousands of admirers of Gilbert Wlute, it is 
that which is above italicised. Who but a vulg^arian could 
conceive of White’s life-long devotion to the study of 
natural history being designated a “ fad ” P And yet Mr. 
Allen wrote bimsdf a nati^ist! 

Mr. Allen wa» a naturalist, but Prof. Newton will not stay 
his tomahawk: 

How much he knew of the methods of observing 
naturalists in general, and of White’s in particular,^ is 
shown by another passage in the same Introduction 
(p. xTTTii .). Describmg the lawn and garden at Sdborne, 
ws editor is pleased to say: “Here the easy-minded 
Fellow of Oriel and curate of Faringdon could sit in his 
rustic chair all day long, and observe the birds and beaste 
as they dropped m to visit him.’’ What the fellowship 
and cura^ have to do with the matter is not apparent, 
but had Mr. Allen any experience of observational natural 
history, he would have known that beasts and birds do not 
“ drop in ’’ to visit people sitting all day long in chairs, 
rustic or otherwise. 

Hoity toity! Grant Allen was writing an easy-going 
Introducticm. He never meant to suggest that White’s 
enormous mass of observations was accumulated only by 
sitting in an armchair. Tet tiiat bird life can, be studied 
from an armchair, placed on a lawn like White’s, is very 
certain. We note that Messrs. Macmillan’s new edition 
of White’s book, which has just been added to their 
“library of English Classics,’’ consists of White’s text 
as he left it himself, with only the “ bibliographical note ” 
which is a feature of the series. 


The Board of Education has prepared a syllabus of in- 
stnuAion in English Literature for Continuation Schools. 
It is intended as an indication to teachers who are dealing 
with young people who “ earn their living by ‘ the sweat 
of the face.’” The following general hints given to 
such teachers strike us as judicious: 

It is imposiible to Uach English literature in a course of 
lectures; your object must therefore be to atoake interest in 
it. Keep in mind the continuity and development of 
literature: but dwell mainly on the greatest writers. Do 
not ^ve lists of minor folk. It is not worth while merely 
naming any writer if- you have not time to do more. Ketd 
out good passages, and at the end (but not in the middle) 
explain why they are good. Encourage the students to 
reM widely for memselves, in unannotated texts and the 
better antholories, and, if they like it, to learn lyrics or 
riiort passages by heart. On the whole, it is, perhaps, best 
not to put a primer into their hands until the course is 
finished; then one may be used for revision. 

literature does not lend itself much to an appeal to the 
eifa, but the exhibition of portraits, rare editions, and fac¬ 
similes of handwriting serves to stimulate interest. Do 
not forgrt local associations. Where such exist the rule 
of exclusion of minor writers should be modified. Chat- 
terton is not Shakespeare, but if you are teaching at 
Bristol you will visit St. Mary’s, Bedcliffe, just as at 
Stratford you will visit the birthplace and Anne Hatha- 
w^s cottage. 

'Hie lives of authors should be told only so far as they 
affected their work. A man’s surroundinn, such as the 
landscape of his home, give him local colour. Episodes 
which bring out character (e.y., Sidney at Zutphen) are 
valuable. But avoid accidentms; an enumeration of the 
posts at court held by Chaucer is useless. 

Do not be precite about dates; there are no dates of 
importance in English literature; it is sufficient to re¬ 
member what great writers were roughly contemporary, 
and the larger ^ronological periods, centuries and reigos, 
in which they-fall. 


The Bookman says; “ There is to be yet another great 
edition of Shakespeare under the editorial charge of a 
literary man who has recently won his spurs in the Shake¬ 
spearean field.” We note also that a Life of Shakespeare 
is to be written by Mr. Israel GoUancz for the “ Temple ” 
Shakespeare. 


Advebtising as she is advertised, in America: “Elbert 
Hubbard says that a book cannot be boomed by adver¬ 
tising. We know better. Enormous sales are created by 
advertising. People can be and are infiuenced into buying 
books by the very force of the advertising—books that 
they would never otherwise have thought of purchasing— 
books in many instances that they will never read; but 
it is better to have a book that has ‘ go ’ in it. Wo are 
doing more and more publishers’ advertising, and we still 
want more of it to do.” 


“Mr. William Le Queux,” says the Author for July, 
“calls his forthcoming store An Eye for an Eye, and the 
publisher of Anthony Trollope’s works (which, by the 
way, continue to find a good sale) have formally permitted 
the use of this title.” In this connexion it is interesting 
to recall the fact that in 1891 the late Mr. Andrew Tuer 
published a short novel without a title. Each purchaser 
of this tale was entitled to make a guess on a coupon as to 
its name, and the winner was to receive a large money 
prize, to be awarded the middle of 1892. But no one was 
successful. The story dealt with the case of a schoolboy 
who had gouged out a companion’s eye, and afterwards, 
in retaliation, had one of his own knocked on to the lawn 
of a tennis-court bjf a singularly expert player, his former 
victim’s bosom fnend. Naturally scores of competitors 
suggested An Eye for an Eye as the title of this romance, 
but it was written in the first person singular, and Mr. 
Tuer had styled it An land an Eye. No one hit on this. 


It is, of course, in the essence of ^pro^ateness that 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin shotdd review Prof. Buiy’s GMon. 
He did so in last week’s Pilot, and we are glad that he 
sets the weight of his opinion against that view of 
history, already attacked by Mr. Andrew Lang, which 
would separate it from literature and reduce its expression 
to cold scientific statement. Discussing this depressing 
theory, enunciated about a year ago by MM. Langlois 
and Seignobos, Dr. Hodgkin says: 

Notwithstanding the depressing conclusion suggested 
by this paragraph, I venture to express a belief uiat the 
writing of history will still continue to be recognised as a 
branch of literature, and that, precisely because they are 
works of art, Macaulay’s History of England, Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, and pre-eminently the book that we are 
now about to consider. Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, will continue to be read even by 
students who are perfectly aware that some of the conclu¬ 
sions at which those authors arrived require to be modified 
in order to bring them into accordance with the results of 
more recent research. 

A great history is, after all, like a great Epic, and has 
the Epic’s right to live, though a date here and there may 
require correction, or even (as many of us think to be the 
case with Macaulay) though the author may not have held 
the balance true when weighing the characters of states¬ 
men and warriors. Are we mistaken in thinking that the 
epoch when history began to be written “ as a branch of 
literature ” was an important era in the intellectual 
development of mankind 't All those long monotonous 
annals of Assyrian and Egyptian kings, all the presumably 
dull works of Greek logographers lay behind him, doomed 
to oblivion: Herodotus arose and wrote the nine books 
which all Greece could listen to and remember, and 
History was born. 


The Statistical Account of the Dictionary of National 
Biography was very complete, but it does not fill up the 
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meaaure of curiosity felt by Dr. Garnett in this great 
enterprise. The statistical research, he thinks, might 
have been carried further. In the ZondoMr he remarks: 

The weight of a single column of type multiplied by 
the total number would give the aggregate weight of 
metal used in producing the Dictionary. In the same 
manner, the measurement of a single line of tyx>e would 
show how far the Dictionary would extend in linear space 
northward from London, and, when the Supplement was 
con^lete. it might be computed at what period the fame 
of British worthies would “ turn its back upon itself ” at 
John o’ Groats. 


The supply of advice on reading and the choice of books 
never gives out. Addressing the girl students of Burling¬ 
ton School the other day, the Bi^op of London advised 
them to occupy their leisure in taking up some particular 
study and pursuing it to the end. One great difficulty 
which young ladies in society experienced was, he said, 
how to spend their time properly. Girls were too fond of 
the books whose date of writing was usually indicated by 
a yellow label on the cover. The happiest years of hig 
life were the ten during which he kept a resolution that he 
would read no books which were written after the year 
1600. He would not have them adopt so stringent a course, 
but if they were to read three books written before 1800 
for each one written after that date he was confident they 
would bo better employed. 


We do not know how familiar the following story may 
be, but it has been revived this week. M. Bruneti^re, the 
editor of the RtvM it* Deux Monde*, who is an authority 
on Bossuet, often styled the “Eagle of Meaux,” once 
received the following letter from an American showman : 

I have just heard that a Meaux Eagle, very celebrated, 
it appears, in your own country, has become your exclusive 
property. As proprietor of one of the largest museums in 
the Slates, I may say that this Meaux Eagle, whose repu¬ 
tation has been enhanced by your eloquence, would be 
valuable to me. If yon wiu let me have this.rare bird, 
and tell me how you feed him, you can quote your own 
figure. 

M. Bruneticre, of course, explained that this “ rare bird ” 
had been dead for two hundred years, and had never even 
been stuffed! 

Bibliographical. 

Savs “ S. G.,” in the Pall Mall GattUe, on the subject of 
capital letters: “Has anyone ever formulated the law 
which guided writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in their employment of this typographical device ? 
It cannot have been purely arbitrary, but it is not easy to 
discover a method.” I wonder if “ S. G.” has ever come 
across certain reprints of plays by Shakespeare, edited by 
Mr. Allan Park Paton, of Greenock. In each case the 
text is ^ven with the capital letters as they appear in the 
early editions, and Mr. Paton’s belief is that these capitals 
were deliberately employed to indicate the emphasis which 
should be placed on certain words—“ emphasis-capitals ” 
he calls them. Mr. Paton urges his view with much per¬ 
sistency and ingenuity, but, personally, I am not convinced. 
On the whole, it would seem as if capital letters were used 
by the old writers and printers according to their “ taste 
and fancy.” It is hardly credible that “ emphasis ” was 
intended in each instance. 

There is nothing new under the sun. The editor of 
Moonshine’* notion of a library specially adapted for life 
on a desert island was anticipated by Lowell in his 
“Fable for Critics,” though not, it may be, in quite the 
spirit of - which the editor of Moonshine would approve. 
Said Lowell: 

I’ve thought very often ’t would be s good thing, 

In all public collections of books, if a wing 

Were set off by itself, like the seas from the dry lands, 


Marked “ Literaiwre suited to desolate islands," 

And fiffed with such books as could never be read 
Save by readers of proofs, forced to do it for bread— 

Such b^ks as one’s wrecked on in small country taverns, 
Rnoh as hermits might mortify over in caverns. 

Such as Satan, if printing had then been invented. 

As a climax of woe would to Job have presented, 

Such as Crusoe might dip in, although there are few so 
Outrageously cornered by fate as poor Crusoe. 

Messrs. Putnam advertise A New Study of the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare, and yet it seems to have bem only the other 
day that we were studying the very latest theo^ about 
the said Sonnets—^that of Mr. Samuel Butler. There are 
signs that the Shakespeare Soimets will become, in a 
sense, as great a nuisance as is “ Junius.” Last year there 
were not only two new editions of them, but two new books 
about them—Mr. Cuming Walters’s Mystery of Shakespeare'* 
Sonnets and Mr. Jesse Johnson’s Testimony of the Sonnet* 
a* to the Author* of Shakespeare's Plays and Ih>ems. In 1898 
wo had Mr. T. Tyler on The Fitton Theory of the Sonnets, 
and in 1896 a collection of “ Scriptural Harmonies ” with 
fifty of them. I suppose every student of the Soimets has 
his own theory about them, but there is no reason why he 
should give it to the world. 

The catholicity of the public taste is seen in the simul¬ 
taneous appearance of sixpenny editions of Test of the 
M UrherviUe* and Cometh Up at a Flower —^two works which 
are not, artistically, quite on the same plane. Cometh Up 
appeared last year in a two-shilling form; so that its issue 
at sixpence does not cause surprise. It is really a feather 
in Miss Broughton’s cap that her first story—and sneh a 
story!—should be found not only readable, but apparently 
popular, in 1900. It is positivwy thirty-tiiree years old ! 
Those of us who remember its original publication re¬ 
member also how “shocking” it seemed to the reading 
public of that day. Now, of course, its most audacious 
passages are tamo, even to the young lady of fifteen. 

I see that we are to have from Mrs. Lathrop The Auto- 
hiography of a Charwoman. Why not ? Jeames de la Pluche 
has written his own memoirs, and we have had on the 
stage the apotheosis of the “lady slavey.” There can 
be few types of humanity and society which have not had 
their expositor in fiction. Even the animal creation has 
been allowed to recount its reminiscences, and I remember 
meeting some years ago with The Confession* of a Door-Mat, 
recounted by a young writer of poetic plays. The line, of 
course, will have to be drawn somewhere. 

Great is the vitality of the Lives of the Poets which we 
owe to Samuel Johnson. They are constantly being edited, 
separately or in groups, for the use of youthful students, 
and one remembers that Matthew Arnold even did not 
disdain to do that sort of work for them. That was in 
1886. In 1890 came the annotated edition of Messrs. 
Bell. This, however, was destined to bo surpassed {me 
judice) in 1896, when we had from Messrs. Methuen their 
throe-volume edition in the “English Classics”- series, 
and from Messrs. Kegan Paul their six-volume edition, 
supervised and annotated by Mr. Arthur Waugh. Now 
wo are promised an edition undertaken by Dr. Birkbock 
Hill, whose absolute competency for the task is obvious. 

Now that Mr. Brimley Johnson has issued his first book 
as publisher, it may be interesting to recall some of the 
work he has done as man of letters. One recollects his 
four-volume collection of Popular British Ballads (1894), 
followed in 1896 by a little monograph on Leigh Hunt and 
two little selections from Do Quincoy {Lyrics in Prose) and 
Carlyle {Pen-Portraits). In 1897 came a booklet of 
Aphorism* from Landor. AH of these have indicated a 
genuine knowledge and love of English literature. 

Matilde Serao, of whose works Mr. Heinemann promises 
us a imiform edition in England, is not entirely unknown 
to English readers. Mr. Heinemaim himself published, 
in 1891, a translation of this writer’s Fantasy, which he 
followed up in 1894 with a version of Farewell, Love. 

The Book wouH. 
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Reviews. 

Lucretius and Omar. 

Lucretius on Life and Death. In the Metre of Omar 
Khayj&m. To which are appended Parallel Passages 
from the Original. By W. H. Mallock. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

“ Ltjcbxtixts,” writes Mr. Sellar in his admirable chapters 
upon the poet, “contemplates human life with a profound 
feeling like that of Pascal, and with a speculative eleva¬ 
tion like that of Spinoza. The loftier tones of his poetry, 
and the sustained effort of mind wMch bears him through 
his long argpiment, remind us of Milton.” These are just 
comparisons. Wo might add Dante; ho also could vaunt, 
with a primus ego, wat he, first of Italian poets, had 
handled mightily a most majestic theme. But between 
him who, in Mrs. Browning’s phrase, 

denied 

Divinely the divine, and died 

Chief poet by the l^ber side, 

and the Persian with his roses and vines, nightingales 
and winecups, how vast the distance and the ^fference! 
Mr. Mallock is aware of it; but he finds a certain piquancy 
in the comparing and contrasting of the two Epicurean 
TOets, and has paraphrased some five hundred lines of the 
Koman in the lamous stanza devised by FitzOerald for the 
paraphrase of the Persian. The result is fascinating, and 
a failure: to paraphrase Bentley upon Pope’s Homer—“ a 
very pretty poem, Mr. Mallock, but you must not call it 
Lucretius.” Imagine Omar rendered into Miltonic blank 
verse, and you have some notion of the aspect of Lucretius 
in the Omarian quatrain. The tripping, discontinuous, 
epigrammatic quatrains have nothing in common with the 
slow - labourii^, lingering thunders of the Lucretian 
periods, each line a triumph of tremendous music, and the 
complete period their concerted harmony. Mr. Mallook’s 
bold venture is an excellent illustration of the inter¬ 
dependence of matter and form: translated into a poem 
absolutely unlike his own, oven the thought of Lucretius, 
the genius of his mind, almost wholly disappears. Thus 
tran^ted, he is not himself; he is any one of the coimtless 
poeto who sing of the eternity of death and the sorrow 
of life: we might almost be reading Horace. The essential 
q^ity of the RuMiydt, in point of form, is a swift brevity. 
Tbe poet lets fall a stanza now, a stanza then, each isolated, 
self-sufficient, perfect; strung together, they are but a 
chiun of variations upon the same theme. There is no 
laborious arg^ument, no philosophic plan, no systematio 
unfolding of a scheme 01 thought. It is philosophy in 
simtches of song, doctrine by epigram, dropped casually 
with a charming nonchalance from the lips of a semi- 
rerions epicurean mystic, unconscious of responsibility, 
incapable of huge toil. Lucretius is as profoundly 
and pasmonately an apostle and evangelist as Saint 
Paul; his is no light-hearted pessimism, no carolling 
agnosticism, but an elemental message to the sons of men. 
Open Omar at anj page, and you will light upon some 
immediately intelhgiole stanza about the Why and the 
Whither and the "V^erefore of things: open Lucretius at 
random, and you will find yourself in the midst of some 
long and wrestling argument or exposition. Before 
Lucretius can chaunt that transcendant chaunt to the 
glory of deathless death, “Nil igitur mors est,” and do so 
in a prolonged strain of sublimity unsurpassed, he must 
patiently adduce some score of reasons, worked out with 
enormous effort, in which beauty of form is sacrificed to 
, accuracy of malier. No poem in the world so impresses 
us as accomplished with groans and sweat of the brow, 
with the agony and strong crying of birth-pangs, as the 
De Natura Iterum — which, tndy interpreted, means the 
Universe. little—no, to be accurate, nothing—as we 
know of LucretiuB with absolute certainty from external 


sources, we can with some confidence conjecture much 
concerning his character from his poem; and we may feel 
sure that he did not write to please hiinself. He might 
have enjoyed his solitary broodings and contemplations in 
a somewhat grim silence; but, thanks to Epicurus, ^ he 
possessed the pearl of great price, the verity veritire, 
and he was bound to communicate it to a world lying in 
the darkness of superstitious dread, of imnecessary sorrow, 
of calamitous ignorance. We do not feel that about 
Omar; he, says FitzGerald, “ only diverted himself ^th 
roeculative problems of Dei^, Destiny, Matter and Spirit, 
Good and Evil, and other such questions, easier to start 
than to run down, and the pursuit of which becomes a soitg 
weary sport at last! ” Omar jests: there is no jesting in 
Lucretiiu. M. Martha, author of perhaps the best work 
upon Lucretius, concludes his volume thus: “La veritable 
refutation de la doctrine de la volupt4 est la tristesse de 
son plus grand interpr^te.” 

Mx. Mwock’s interesting experiment is, then, more 
curious than valuable—a valorous attempt to bridle 
Behemoth, to put a hook in the nostrils of Leviathan. 
Passing over, as is but natural, the scientific and tech¬ 
nical portions of the poem, and merely culling frona it its 
“ beauties,” he has given us an ingenious pastiche indeed, 
but done a fanciful injustice to the Son of Thunder. Mr. 
Pater has spoken of tne thunder and lightning of Lucre¬ 
tius as being “ like tiiunder and lightning some distance 
off, which one might recline to enjoy m a garden of 
roses.” For once we venture to question the felicity of a 
phrase from Mr. Pater; but Mr. Mallock seems to have 
accepted it, and in his version we read Lucretius in the 
rose garden of Naishdpur, beside the rose-besprinkled 
tomb of Omar. Little is here of the Lucretius who, as 
iUttstrious men of modem science are agreed, marvellously 
and by intuition anticipated important doctnnes and dis¬ 
coveries of modem science; of the poet, who rivals Goethe 
in the combination of scientific with poetic imagination. 
Here is a Roman Omar, strenuous and impassioned; no 
minstrel of smiling nihilism, but the deliverer of a vast 
evangel, Hie prophet of the peace of eternal death; a 
preamer akin to Thackeray’s “weaiy King Eedesiast,” 
“ the sad and splendid.” All is vaniiy, but kindly death 
ends all, says Lucretius: Death ends all, says Omar, 
therefore let us emoy life to the uttermost. Omar is the 
truer Epicurean: Lucretius has more than a little of the 
Stoic in his temperament, and his devotion to Epicurus 
was lees upon the moral or practical side than upon the 
speculative. Clearly, he hungered after atf interpre¬ 
tation of the universe, of “all this unintelligible world”; 
he found it in the atomic theory, as accepted by Epicurus 
from Democritus. It is hard to say whether it be right 
to call him atheist. “ Un grand poete ath6e,” exclaims 
Yillemain, “voilA sans doute un singulier ph6nomene.” 
Certainly few conceptions can be more strikingly strange 
than his picture of gods who reign, perhaps, but assurecUy 
do not govern: idle beings, divine drones extraneous to 
the worMngs of the world, fixed in a dreamy immobility, 
neither beneficent nor malevolent, not worthy of man’s 
consideration. Such gods Lucretius contemptuously con¬ 
descends to let exist; but the ruler of the universe is a 
blind necessity, the material law. The religious sense, as we 
understand it now, was no part of his nature; his devotion, 
his most e.xalted feeling, is called forth by the contemplation 
of the reigii of physic^ law and order, suaviter fortiterque 
disponens omnia. “ I venerate the earnestness of the man,” 
writes FitzGerald, who loved him, “and the power with 
which he makes some music even from his hardest Atoms.” 
Can we say of Omar that we “ venerate his earnestness ” ? 
Melodiously to dwell upon the melancholy of things is no 
hard occupation, and the philosophy of “ gather ye roses 
while ye may ” is somewhat obvious. Critics have differed 
upon the quality of the faith that was in Omar: a frank 
materialist and sensualist, say some; a mystic veiling the 
ineffable truths in terms of earth, say others. It matters 
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little, and both views may be right; certain it is that 
Omar was a true Epicurean, loving life and its brief 
pleasures, the sole tangible realities in a mysterious 
universe. Unlike, indeM, is he to that earlier tentmaker 
who “ died daily ” to this present world and thirsted for 
that other, which alone was real to him. And it is sure 
that Lucretius would have felt slight sympathy with the 
p^ailing moods of Omar, the dreamy sadness, indolent 
wistfulness, luxurious brooding upon the nature of thingps. 
Sad as Lucretius is, he has we air of boldly and stoutly 
denying it, having foimd peace and joy in believing the 
atomic g^ospel, and trampled the terrors of religion beneath 
his feet: “ felix qui potuit causas cognoscere rerum! ” 

Mr. Mallock manages with much dexterity the famous 
quatrain: for example: 

What though no ststued youths from wall and wall 
Strew light along your midnight festival 
With golden hands, nor beams from Lebanon 
Keep the lyre’s langour lingering through the hall, 

Tours is the table ’neath the high whispering trees ; 

Yours is the lyre of leaf and stream and breeze; 

The golden flagon, and the echoing dome— 

Lapped in the Spring, what care you then for these ? 

Yet, we repeat it, this is no measure for the organ music 
of Lucretius: he would sound more like himself in the 
blank verse of Milton, the heroics of Ben Jonson, Ohap- 
man, Diyden, the Alexandrians of Hugo or Leconte de 
Lisle. Mr. Mallock’s poem is pretty: there is infinite beauty 
in Lucretius, but no dancing prettiness. The terrible in¬ 
tensity of his marching music demands, for its transferenee 
into another tongue, ^e weightiest mssible equivalent to 
the gravitM, the auctoritae of the nome Latin : who would 
translate Paradiu Lott in the rythms of Emaux tt Camiet, 
or the Legend* de* Sieclei in the measures of “ Hes- 
perides ” ? The furor arduut Luoreti, as Statius 
has it, has nothing in common with the polished or 
chiselled elegance of Omar. Lucretius is me Michael 
Angelo of verse, a Titanic workman, compelling lan¬ 
guage to obey his sovereign will and fall into majestic 
cadence, thunderous, oceanic. Saint Jerome, in a sentence 
which has distracted every Lucretian critic, states that 
Lucretius composed his poem in the lucid intervals of 
insanity : it is impossible. The quatrains of Omar might 
have been so written; the colossal structure of the De 
Natura Rerum could not have boon so desig^ned and exe¬ 
cuted. But neither the classic Boman nor the medieeval 
Persian was mad; both kept a steady vision upon the 
world and life, both knew well what they were doing. 
Lucretius, like that later glory of Italy, the lamenting 
Leopardi, had sanity in the deeps of his strangle soid, and 
the mind which soared and ranged beyond the flarntnantia 
tneenia mundi, and saw worlds in the making, and the 
torrent of atoms, knew no delusion. “ Life and Death ” 
appeared in no fantastic guise to this great iconoclast of 
superstition, this harrower of hell. Reason itself inspired 
the poem, thus justly appraised by the exquisite and 
worthless Ovid: 

Carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritnra Lucreti, 

Exitio terras cum dabit nna dies. 


G radely—G reemen t. 

A New Englith Dictionary on Historical Principles. Vol. 
IV.: GrMely—Qreement. (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.) 

“ A ORAOXLY plague it’s bin to me. It’s been a gradely 
blessin’ too ; ” probably this will be Dr. Murray’s confession 
when he has done with this marvellous Dictionary. The 
quotation occurs on the first page of this new part, pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Heniy Bradley. It is a particularly interest¬ 
ing part—full of old and storied words like Gradely, Graft, 
Gml, Gh-ain, Grammar, Grand, Grave, and Gravy. Gravy 


is the curiosity of the part. What should you suppose 
is the etymology of gravy? It is “of obscure origin^’ in 
speech, as in cookery, but Dr. Murray thinks it comes from 
the Old French grtmi and that its v is just a mistake. 

For the O.F. word the reading gran6 seems certain 
(though in printed texts grant usually appears); it is pio- 
fiably cognate with O.F. grain “anything us^ in cook¬ 
ing,’’ and with Grenade; Grenadine; c/. also fam 
grenon = “ gravy bastard.’’ But in the Boglish MSS. 
the word has nearly always rither a v or a letter which 
looks more like u than u (the only exception being in the 
“ table ’’ to Lifter Gocorum, which has thrice grant, while 
the text has grant). As the Middle English word was 
therefore identicfd in form with the modem word, it seems 
difficult, in spite of the diffisrence in sense, to re«ud them 
as unconnectM. In the present state of the evidence, the 
most probable conclusion is that the O.F. grant was early 
minead as gnvi, and in that form became current as a 
term of English cookery. 

With ite origin the interest of the word ceases; except for 
the familiar phrase “ to stew in one’s own gravy,” which 
Mr. Bradley wds in Ned Ward’s London Spy (1699), and for 
the phrase “ gravey-eyed,” which Grose records with the 
meaning of blear-eyed. Mr. Bradley gives no quotation 
for the last term, but small boys and girls still apply the 
unfeeling nickname “ Gravy-Eyes ” to anyone so afflicted. 

We have served the gravy before the joint, and must 
e’en go back. Gradely is a ^e old word that is still doing 
duty in Lancashire. A g^radely lass is a big comely lass; 
a ^^ely fool is an out-and-out fool; and the word means 
real or proper in such a sentence as “ My gradely name is 
Harry Shareall.” Most frequently the word is equivalent 
to very —“ a gradely fine day ”; but it has still another 
shade of meaning in “I cannaw teU thee greadly”— 
i.e., exactly. Gradely is one of several words in this section 
of the Dictionary owning a Scandinavian origin. The obso¬ 
lete substantive. Grain, meaning, in the plu^ the fork of 
the human body, the lower limbs, is of this family. In some 
dialects grain still means the branch of a tree, or a fork 
between boughs. A seventeenth century writer said of 
Absalom: “ his head was caught fast within the graines of 
a spreading oak.” A prong of a fork is called a grain, 
and the plural was often spelt grainse, so that a magazine 
writer had: “The sailmAer . . personated Neptune . . 
and . . flourished a three-pronged grainse.” The other and 
greater Grain— i.e., a seM, is, of course, of French-Latin 
derivation. The sense-development of grain is very 
interesting. There is, for instance, a perfect connexion 
between its two meanings of a seed or particle, and a d^e. 
A red dye was made from “the Scarlet Grain . . which 
cometh of the Hex ” (Holland’s Pliny) ; hence in technical 
and mercantile speech this scarlet dye itself was called grain, 
and afterwards the word was applied to dye in general. 
Milton’s “ All in a robe of darkest grain ” must be road in 
this light. And when we say “ingrained” it is in this 
special sense that the word is properly used— i.e., indelible, 
fast-dyed: “ My father, as I told you, was a philosopher 
in g^ain,” says Tristram Shandy; and Keble says of 
Bishop Wilson—“ He was an antiquarian in grain, and 
delighted in exact observation.” Another Old Norse word 
stiU heard in the north of England is Ghraith, a verb 
meaning to prepare, get ready, procure. “Get the table 
graithed ”— i.e., dressed, is given in a Whitby glossary. 
Chaucer foimd the word usefid, and so did Burns. 

Only one Celtic word lifts up its hand between Gfradely 
and Greement. This is the verb Gralloch, to disembowel 
(a deer)—a weU-known sporting term. In her novel. 
Held in Bondage, Ouida writes : “We think no toil or 
trouble too g;reat to hear the ping of the bullet, and see 
the deer grallocked at last.” The viscera of a dead deer 
form the gralloch, which must be distinguished from the 
umbles (the heart, liver, &c.), contemplated in the expres¬ 
sion “ humble pie.” 

Gramercy is an interesting word, if only because its use 
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is the foundsticm of so many feeble historical novels. It 
is the compound of O.F. grant and rntrci : 

The primary sense of merci was “ reward, favour gained 
by merit”; hence grant merci originally meant “may 
Gk)d reward you greatly ” : c/. GoD-A-MKacY. BoGi 
grant merci and merci without the adjective oame to be used 
interjeotioimlly = ” thanks,” in which use the shorter 
form survives m modem French. 


Qramercy, therefore, came to mean Thank you; and 
Thanks to. Gramercy horu ! meant “ Thanks to my good 
horse.” It seems doubtful whether the use of the word 
by historical novelists as an exclamation, the equivalent 
of “ Mercy on us,” has much justification. It was 
apparently so used by Heywood and Boss. This use 
seems to be derived from Dr. Johnson, who from his 
d^ in Gough-square expounded the word as a corruption 
of “ grant me mercy.” Coleridge uses it so in The Ancient 
Mariner : “ Gramercy! they for joy did grin ” ; and Lord 
Lytton, in his Laet of the Barone, has: “ Gramercy, it 
seems that there is nothing which better stirs a man’s 
appetite than a sick bed.” He might have added: 
“Historical novelists please copy,” but he had no need 
to do BO ; they have copied. Gramarye and Grammar are 
words of which the mstories and meanings are full of 
interest. The same, of course, is true of Ghand. We 
notice, by the way, that the Academy is llie only authority 

S 'ven for the compound. Grand-aired. In the issue of 
arch 5, 1881, a reviewer, who was dealing with one of 
Dr. George Macdonald’s novels, wrote: “ Worried by a 
severe aunt and a grand-aired cousin, what wonder if the 
silly child consented one night to a stolen interview with 
Tom.” As showing how continaous has been the search 
for illustrative quotations, we may mention that an 
Academy of eighteen mon&s ago is quoted, along with 
Mr. Ejpling, as an authority for the compound word 
Grain-bag. We had no idea that we had ever written 
about grain-bags, and lo—on looking it up—’twas the 
present writer. 

A rather fine compound of Grand is Grandeval, mean¬ 
ing of a great age, ancient. Henry More wrote in 
1650, “ Beverend Ma^r Aristotle, that nandeval Patri¬ 
arch in points of Philosophy,” and Prof. Mozley wrote, 
just about two centuries later, in an essay on Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, “There . . . the one grandeval element of 
Power exists alone.” Grandfather as a verb is unfamiliar, 
especially in the sense of “to flatter with excessive 
deference.” Samuel Bichardson has it thus in Clarieea 
Marlowe-. “Nor would I advise that you should go to 
grandMher up your cousin Moiden.” The word is used by 
Mr. Birrell in a more obvious sense. To grandfather (a 
thing) is to attribute it to some person as its mediate 
originator. Thus in his Bee Judieatee Mr. Birrell speaks 
of Knox as the man “ on whom the Tractarian movement 
has been plausibly grandfathered.” Grandify, to make 
great, is quoted only &om Hooker (and not the “ judicious ” 
Hooker): “ Whom that . . . God may salnifi, fortifi, and 
gprandifi.” Several other words formed from Ghrand, more 
or less obsolete, are worth noting, as Grandisonant. “ The 
g^disonant name of The Glory of Mount Pleasant ” wrote 
Christopher North in Blackwood. Grandity seems a useful 
vuiant of grandeur; how well it serves Puttenham in his 
EngUeh Poeeie (1589): “And in a Prince it is decent to 
goe slowly, and to march with leisure, and with a certain 
g^ditie rather than mvitie.” Camden thought that 
English poets have bom qualities: “ Our poets excel in 
granditie and gravity ” ; and the word was used as late 
as 1839. It would be interesting to know exactly 
how and when the phrase, “the Grand Tour,” came 
into use in England. Mr. Bradley’s earliest quota¬ 
tion is from Lassels’ Voyage to Italy (1670). “And no 
man understands Livy and Csesar. . . . like him who hath 
made exactly the Grand Tour of Prance and the Giro of 
Italy.” Great virtue in that “ exactly.” 

The history of the word Graingerize may not be precisely 


known to everyone. Mr. James Grainger was not so much 
a graingerizer as the cause of graingerizing in others. In 
1769 he published a Biographical Mietory of England, with 
blank leaves for the reception of engravings, portraits, 
&c. The idea “caught on,” and the filling up of a 
“ Grainger ” became the hobby of young ladies. 

Twelve columns of the Dictionary are given to Grass 
and its compounds. As a verb. Grass is distinctly ex¬ 
pressive. The reader may remember how the Chicken, in 
Bombey and Son, attributed his dilapidated visage to “his 
having had the misfortune to get into chancery at an early 
stage of the proceedings, when he was severely fibbed by 
the Larkey one, and heavily grassed”—floored. Is 
there a proper analogy between Grass in this sense, and 
Gravel m the sense of to perplex or confound. Mr. 
Bradley does not refer the one to the other. A seventeenth 
century writer had: “ This question would gravell a great 
number,” where gravel seems to have the sense of “ floor 
and Berkeley writes: “It will perhaps g^ravel even a 
philosopher to comprehend it.” Thenceforward the word 
meant to irritate or perplex. “ These English songs gravel 
me to death,” wrote Bums to his friend Thomson. This 
use of the word is prevalent in America, and both Mark 
Twain and Lowell have it. Gravel is also Stock Exchange 
slang for a lack of money. “Getting gravelly here” 
suggests that the financial ship is in danger of beaching 
for lack of funds to float it. The substantive Grave and 
its verb are most interesting: we will just note that the verb 
was once much used in the sense of to bury. Massinger 
had: “Would I had seen thee g^ravedwith thy great sire.” 
It is curious that the two and a half centuries after Massinger 
yielded no second instance. But, at last, Mr. James Grant 
wrote in his novel. One of the “600’^ (1876): “They 
told you that I was dead, too, and graved in yonder 
kirk.” 

Who has met with Graveolent, meaning offensive to the 
smell ? “ Sudi playful missiles as graveolent egm ” 

is the phrase of a novelist of 1862. Lord Lytton had 
written: “He strives to buoy himself up from ‘the 
graveolent abyss ’ of his infamy,” Whom md he quote ? 
We might linger long on Great and its compounds: they 
run to eighteen columns of the Dictionary. We are a 
little surprised to find that Great in its colloquial sense of 
“splendid,” “immense’’was used as early as 1809. In 
his Knickerbocker Mietory of New York Irving wrote: 
“ She . . . could get along very nearly as fast with the 
wind ahead as when it was a-poop, and was particularly 
great in a calm.” This use seems to have taken rise in 
America. Marryat noted in his diary, 1839, that in 
America “ the word great is oddly used for fine, splendid: 
‘ She’s the greatest gal in the whole Union.’ ” It would 
be interesting to form a list of words coined, or old words 
revived, by Carlyle. He wrote “ greatish ” in his Bemini- 
ecencee. Greed as a verb is rare, but useful. Thus in 
Lord Lytton’s Marold : 


The ravens sit greeding, 
And watching and heei^g. 


The Musician of the “ Pathetic ” Symphony. 

Tchaikovsky; hie Life and Wbrke. By Bosa Newmarch. 
(Grant Bichards.) 

This does not profess to be more than a memoir, a stop¬ 
gap memoir, compiled under difficulties of scanty material. 
Nor is it more than it professes to be. It is of value, 
because there is yet no life of Tchaikovsky. But we get 
small real insight into the man, partly because he was 
retiring, a shunner of publicity. Nor do we feel it satis¬ 
factory as an appreciation of his genius. Not that Miss 
(or Mrs.) Newmarch lacks critical knowledge of music. 
But one who can talk about the “ strange combination of 
the mediocre imd sublime,” and the “.over-wrought 
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emotion,” of the great “ Pathetic ” symphony, shows a 
lack of deep emotional imderstanding not favourable for 
completely sympathetic comprehension of Tchaikovsky’s 
work. She seems to us to have an instinctive shrinking 
from the most characteristic side (as she admits it to be) 
of Tchaikovsky’s music, a shy distaste—almost a coldness 
—for it. That deep personal melancholy is to her morbid, 
suspect as to its comjuete, or at least universal, sincerity; 
may it not sometimes be rhetorical ? Certainly, she likes 
him best in any other mood. But this, unfortunate in the 
critic, is doubly unfortunate in the critical bioCTapher, 
for it sets her upon proving that he was not a melancholy 
man. One should not start a biography with a precon¬ 
ceived thesis. Without it, she might have sought in his 
character for something to explain that habitual trait of 
hie music. 

Undoubtedly, Tchaikovsky was not a morbid man. But 
he was a very sensitive man, and his life was not altogether 
happy. There needs no more to explain that dominating 
melancholy of his works. One need not be morbid to feel 
keenly that life is a state of unblossoming hopes and 
defeated joys. Tchaikovsky was a man of long, early 
disappointment, and his marriage was a premature 
and disastrous ruin. We know none of the details, so 
the reader is defrauded of a romance. This modem of 
the modems in music was, at the outset, an amateur— 
like most of the Bussian commsers, his biographer says. 
He was an employi in the Ministry of Justice at St. 
' Petersburg, with musical tastes. He began his theoretical 
studies as an amateur, and was noted for lack of earnest¬ 
ness. But Bubinstein often looked over the exercises of 
the harmony classes in the Petersburg Conservatoire; and, 
stmck by young Tchaikovsky’s abiuty and carelessness, 
gave him a serious, yet encouraging, “ talking-to.” The 
young student dropped his official appointment and his 
indolence, took music as a bride, and put forth astonishing 
energy. Bubinstein once set him contrapuntal variations 
on a given theme, emphasising the need of quantity as 
well as quality in this ^d. 

I thought [says Rubinstein] perhaps he would write 
about a dozen variations. But not at all. At the next 
class I received over two hundred. To examine all these 
(Rubinstein concluded with a bland smile) would have 
taken me more time than it took him to write them. 

Sensitive, affectionate, retiring, clinging to praise and 
encouragement, for all his ferity of production and 
methodical industry, he encoimtered a disheartening suc- 
ession of failures before the success of his opera, the 
“Oprichnic.” And his most revered friends, the two 
Bubinsteins, who were also his masters, were the severest 
in their criticism. Anton, in particular, the great pianist, 
was adverse to most of his works, even the great ones. 
He scarcely ever played Tchaikovsky’s pieces. At the 
trial of the Quartet in F major wo are told: 

All the time the music went on Rubinstein listened with 
s lowering, discontented expression, and at the end, with 
his usual brutal frankness, he said that it was not in the 
least in the style of chamW music; that he himself could 
not tmderstand the composition, &o. The audience as well 
as the players went into ecstasies; but the one listener 
whose appreciation meant most to Uie composer obsti¬ 
nately stuck to his own opinion. He was evidently deeply 
hurt by Rubinstein’s cut^g remarks. 

It is a tribute to the marvellous energy which accompanied 
his sensitiveness that he yet never ceased to produce. 
Both qualities are visible in his finely featured face, which 
has nothing of the Tartar one sees in Bubinstein. 

For the rest, his career—apart from music—is unevent¬ 
ful; apart also from that unhappy marriage which for 
a time so overwhelmed him that he thought his genius 
had got its death-blow. He was never in straits; and 
a timely endowment by an unknown lady enabled him, 
like Wordsworth, to retire into the country and write 
solely for fame. Modern of the modems (as we have said). 


his early and enduring passion was yet for Italian music, 
specially Bossini’s, which gave to his own work its 
characteristic of mdody. Still more surprisingly, he loved 
not Wagner, until in his last years he yielded to the 
conquering “ Parsifal.” Even Berlioz he loved “ no more 
than reason ” (as Beatrice says). Through Bubinstein, 
Liszt, and Schumann the genius of modernity seems to 
have been transmitted to him. Mozart, also, he worshipped 
as Mozart should be worshipped. Let us add also the 
influence of the Bussian Glinka to his musical genealogy. 
His opinions on music yield more matter than his life as 
here given; and it would be interesting to quote them had 
we space. For the sake of these, and of the Diary of hi* 
Tour in 1888, the book is well worth reading apart from 
the facts of his life, for the brevity of which (as we have 
said) the author is not responsible. She has done what 
could be done in the absence of that material which only 
an authorised biographer can furnish. An authorised 
biography is understood to be in preparation; and, if 
properly handled, it will be a most interesting and 
importwt addition to the personal literature of music. 


Lyon King of Arms. 

Heraldry in Relaiion to ScoUith HUtory and Art. By Sir 

James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King of A.tcaa. (Edin¬ 
burgh : David Douglas.) 

“I OBSERVE,” wrote Camden in 1600, “that those who 
know nothing about this noble study regard it as frivolous 
and receive it with derision ”; and that has remained the 
plight and the attitude of the vast majority, even of other¬ 
wise educated people, to this day. The fact that ^me of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century writers on armory 
brought discredit upon their science by the fantastic 
extravagancies of myth, allegory, and mysticism, with 
which they overlaid it, is no excuse in the present time, 
for those who are innocent of armorial knowledge are not 
likely to have read their works. But diu tervabit odorem: 
the ill-name has stuck to the dog and become a fixed 
tradition. Those, however, who are engaged in medimval 
research are aware that some acquaintance wit*i heraldry 
is indispensable not only for the purposes of the genealogist, 
but also for the student of the art and the history of the 
Middle Ages. 

Some of us are old enough to remember the time when 
the opinion that instruction in at least the grammar of 
armory was considered a necessary part of the educa¬ 
tion of gentlefolk had not yet become extinct; and to 
have imbibed its rudiments at the grand-maternal knee 
during the construction of the heraldic fire-screen or 
sofa-cushion that served as our first “ accedence of 
armorie.” But the elegant accomplishments of the 
English gentlewoman are, unhappily, fast disappearing. 
It is, therefore, with genuine gratitude that we welcome 
this effort on the part of the Lyon King of Arms to revive, 
at any rate within his own jurisdiction, a more general 
interest in the “gentle” cult which offers the twofold 
attraction of being at the same time both a science and an 
art. The volume, too, is naturally the more acceptable 
in that it comes backed by the official authority of one 
of the most learned and accomplished heralds of the 
day, and, moreover, represents original work, and is 
not merely another addition to the sum of reehauffit 
issued to round off some series of manuals. Never¬ 
theless, both in form and in substance, the book, which 
is a republication of the Bhind Lectures on Archroology 
for 1898, is essentially a popular treatise, and one to 
be readily understands of the multitude. Sir James 
reminds us that at the first outset the uninstructed inquirer 
may be dismayed by the apparently uncouth jargon of 
heraldic terminology, which is mostly of French origin; 
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but the fact that in armorial lore it ie permissible to pro¬ 
nounce the latter lan^^uage as it is spelt should invest its 
study with a fascination for the average Briton. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness in parts to 
Mr. George Grazebrook’s excellent monograph on The 
Dates of Variously-shaped Shields, which, it is greatly to be 
regretted, was printed privately, and ite usefmness conse¬ 
quently limited; and also to Lang's Ancient Scottish Seals, 
which did for Scotland what might have been done for 
England had it not been for the death of Mr. Gbazebrook, 
whose projected Corpus Sigillorum woidd have supplied a 
much-fmt want. 

Neither argument nor abuse, nor, it would seem, even 
ridicule, is able to rouse conscience in, or to instil common- 
sense into, the public mind anent things armorial: the 
bogus coat still flourishes exceedingly; the crest, which is 
properly inseparable from the helm, still adorns the livery 
button and the spoon. But what hope of regeneration can 
there bo while heraldic ofiicials, who should know better, 
still permit their draughtsmen to display profile crests on 
full-faced helmets, or to poise on the latter a barber’s- 
pole-like wreath productive only of an effect resembling 
that of the deftly balanced tray of the mufiBn man ? There 
are some interesting pages on methods of marking family 
cadency, based on the use of the bordure: a plan that 
niight well bo universally adopted in place of me micro¬ 
scopic and unworkable system of tiny charges introduced 
in the days of decadent armory, and which has long since 
hopelessly broken down. 

The volume is admirably and generously illustrated, 
and from the best contemporary authorities, such as seals, 
banners, and monuments. One plate, however, from lack 
of sufiicient explanation, may occasion at first a little 
bewilderment; but reflection will show that it is subtly left 
to us to draw from it for ourselves a silent artistic moral. It 
is a representation of a combat between a knight and a 
somewhat stunted lion, in which Providence, whose anti¬ 
quarian and aesthetic tastes are evidently outraged by the 
tasteless and Germanesque form of the shield borne by the 
former, is handing to him from heaven as a substitute one 
of the strictly orthodox heater shape. 

We were about to hazard a few remarks touching the 
literary style of these lectures, • but, on reconsideration, 
have arrived at the conclusion that they must not be 
supposed to be cpuched in the English language, but in 
the rude dialect of Caledonia; hence any comment on 
their linguistic peculiarities woidd bo hypercritical. Latin, 
however, should be much the same on both sides of the 
Tweed, and we hardly think that this concession would 
altogether palliate the confusion of JUmUe with infulee 
(p. 170). 

It is worthy of note that, although Scotland has pro¬ 
duced, in Mackenzie, Nisbot, and Seton, three armorial 
imters of the highest rank, the present Lord Lyon is the 
first Scottish Officer of Arms who has given to the world 
a treatise on Heraldry. Time was when the English 
Heralds’ College produced author after author of emi¬ 
nence; and we trust that Sir James Balfour Paul’s example 
niOT be followed south of the border, and that new Segars 
and Camdens, Dugdales and Bysshes, may yet arise to 
show that heraldic scholarship is not quite dead in 
England. 


A Camp-Fire Book. 

Mafehing: a Diary of the Siege, By Major F. D. Baillie. 
^Constable, 6s.) 

After the war correspondents’ books on the war come the 
soldiers’ books. This is a soldier’s book—no more. Major 
Baillie has few literary graces; he abounds in colloquialisms; 
his sentences are strangely built; his punctuation is 
awkward; and he is capable of a slip in grammar. Yet 
this is a thoroughly readable and convincing little record. 


It has a character which is possible only to a soldier’s 
book: war is realised as work—the day’s work. The 
book is a dia^ kept from day to day, recording plain 
events and plain feelings. We get an excellent idea of 
all the features of siege life—except, perhaps, its monotony. 
The siege lasted seven months; out Major Baillie’s book 
can be read, at a pinch, in two hours, and it bristles with 
event and incident. The weariness of waiting is conveyed 
only in occasional sentences: “ TiU you have experienced 
it no one (at least I heuln’t) has any idea how trying it is 
to exist without news of the outside world and, again, 
with better effect—“ Nothing, perhaps, brings home our 
isolation so much as to see the rails overgrown with grass, 
and reflect that this is a main line to England.” To do 
them justice the beleaguering Boers seem to have become 
just as bored by the siege. Nothing, indeed, is more 
curious than the little time-killing amenities which sprang 
up between Boer and British. Each Sunday brought truce, 
and Major BaUlie makes the apposite remark: “ I suppose 
we are the only two nations who would observe it.” 
They tried hard to kill each other these outlying Boer 
and British forces, but somehow jocularity would creep 
in. An unexploded five-pound shell, fired into Mafeking, 
was found to contain the following missive: 

Mr. Baden-Powell, 

Pleas excuse me for sending this iron messenger 
i have no other to send at Present. He is rather excentric 
but vorgive him if be does not behave welL i wish to ask 
you not to let your men drink aU the whisky as i wish to 
have a drink when we all come to see you. cindly tril 
Mrs. Dunkeley that her mother and vanuly are all quite 
well. 

I remaiju, Yours trewly, a BepuhUcan. 
Conversation by flag went on frequently. This was the 
sort of dialogue : 

Yesterday the Boers volunteered that they, the Dutch, 
were knocking us about in the Free State. The orderly 
said, “ The Free State, where is the Free State P ” and the 
Boer said, “ North of the Orange Biver.” On the 
orderly’s answering, “ Ah, yon mean New England,” the 
Boer seemed hurt, hut they are pretty civil ^ the same 
and both sides continually ask after their various friends 
and get answers. 

Many character-sketches of British officers and private 
soldiers who went to their deaths are scattered up and down 
the book. These heroisms are not pushed forward, they 
belong to skirmishes and sorties wmch few of us have 
kept in mind ; and yet they are of the perfect British kind. 
On December 26, dolonel Baden-Powell ordered an attack 
on Game Tree fort. The attempt to secure secrecy failed, 
and the Boers were fore-wamed and fore-armed: all un¬ 
known to our men the earthwork at the top of the hill 
had become a block-house with three tiers of fire. And 
yet our men rushed up to its walls. Corporal Cooke |;ot 
on the roof, and Lieutenant Paton was shot dead whilst 
firing with his revolver through the loop-holes. “ The 
Boers still speak of Baton’s courage,” says Major Baillie 
as he passes on. Trooper Muttershek is celebrated in the 
ages which tell of the greatest fight of the siege, the 
ght which ended in the capture of Elofi. Muttershek 
“ absolutely declined to surrender and fought on till 
killed. It wasn’t a case of dashing in and d^hing out 
and having your fun and a fight, it was a case of resolu¬ 
tion to die sooner than throw down your arms, the wisdom 
may be questionable, the heroism undoubted. He wasn’t 
taking any surrender.” Not all the brave bit the dust. 
In the same fight McLeod, “ the man in charge of the 
wires,” played his part. Here is his portrait: 

Macleod commenced careering about armed with a stick 
and a rifle, and followed by Us staff of black men with 
the idea of directly connecting Major Qodley’s fort and 
the headquarters. I may mention McLeod is a sailor and 
conducts his horse on the principle of a ship. He is 
perhaps the worst horseman 1 have ever seen and it says 
much for the honour of the horse flesh of Mafeking that 
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he is still alive. However, be that as it may, his 
humour and absolute disregard of danger has made him 
one of the most amusing features of the sieg^. Tou 
always hear him in broad Scotch and remarkaue places, 
but he is always where he is wanted. 

Major Baillie has conceived a great affection for that 
cattle-stealing tribe, the Baralongs, whose headmen were 
of so much service to Colonel Baden-Powell. Their 
qualities are as peculiar as they are valuable. Lieut. 
F. Smitheman, Colonel Plumer’s Intelligence Officer, is 
the man of all Englishmen in South Africa who under¬ 
stands the Baralong mind ; and, observing his ways, Major 
Baillie says; 

It is curious to note how the Englishman associated 
with the natives identifies himself with his tribe, and 
becomes a Zulu, Baralong, Fingo, or Basuto with a firm 
belief that all other natives except his own particular 
tribe are no good at all and that their methods of fighting 
are useless. Having heard the point discussed by many 
of my friends and having witnessed their implicit con¬ 
fidence in their own particular tribe and distrust of the 
others, one can understand that the foreigner may see 
something to laugh at in an Englishman's absolute and 
justified confidence in the English. They call it insularity 
in Europe. 1 wonder what they would call its offspring 
here? 

We have read many war books of late ; none with more 
pleasure than this. For there is the real camp-fire smack 
about Major BaiUie’s stories and his shrewd soldierly 
philosophy. 


A Forgotten Thinker. 

Studm in John th« Scot {Erigena.) By Alice Gardner. 

(Henry Frowde. 2s. fid.) 

Wb are afraid that very few people outside the ranks of 
students of philosophy have ever heard of the name of 
John the Scot; and, so far as we are aware, this is the 
first attempt that has been made in England to make the 
public familiar with the work of one who towered above 
the men of his time. And the public, not being specially 
interested in working out the pedigree of abstract ideas, 
is not without some measure of excuse for its i^orance 
in this particular instance. For Scotus was a philosopher 
of the dark ages, and many of the questions he dealt with 
belong to an entirely different “climate” from ours; 
while his writings contain a good deal of what Hallam 
bluntly called “unintelligible rhapsodies of mysticism.” 
But while ho made a very free use of allegories, it must 
be placed to his credit, as a bold, independent, thinker that 
among the doctrines he disbelieved and treated as alle¬ 
gories was that of the literal material fire of hell; and at 
the time he wrote the agonies of the lost seemed to be 
the central fact of religion. Even with all his mysticism 
and odour of Middle Age problems, Scotus stands out 
clearly as a very remarkable man, who was not afraid to 
discuss all questions in the most fearless manner, and 
who attained as nearly to the position of agnosticism 
as it was possible for one of his age to do. A man like 
this, who was in advance of his time, and had the courage 
of Ms opinions, makes an interesting figure; and Miss 
Gardner, of Newnham College, Cambridge, has produced 
a bright little volume, which ought to prove acceptable to 
a wide circle of readers. 

The personal element in the volume is very satisfactory, 
the facts and fictions of the life of Scotus being handle 
with superior discernment, and narrated with much literary 
skill. Considering how very little is known about her 
philosopher. Miss Gardner succeeds in framing a wonder¬ 
fully realistic picture of that, remarkable Irishman John 
Scotus Erigena, who led the life of a wandering scholar, 
and was unwearied in his labours to infuse some measure 
of rationalism into theology, and to rekindle the torch of 
Greek philosophic thought. But when we pass from the 


man to the part he played in theology and philosophy 
minions will ffiffer regarding the manner in which Miss 
Gmrdner has discharge her task. There is decidedly too 
much of Scotus the theolorian, and we might well have 
been spared somewhat lengthy dissertations on predestina¬ 
tion, and symbolism and sacrament. Doubtless Scotus was 
free from the gross materialism of his time; but the 
growth of the spirit of rationalism, and the solid work 
accomplished by the comparative and evolutionary school 
of thinkers, has largely altered the point of view, and made 
the startling things of yesterday the commonplaces of 
to-day. Our authoress would have us believe that the 
plainest man who has any religion at all is bound to have 
a teleology and a theodicy of some kind or another, but it 
is likely to be crude and inconsistent. Even the philo¬ 
sopher, wo are told, “ must have his in more subtle form, 
yet it would be rash to say that he more than his humble 
neighbour has ever attained to consistency.” This may be 
true enough of philosophers who represent Cambridge 
modes of thought, but it is certainly not true of those 
philosophers, mostly men of English birth, who, proceeding 
on M. Sherer’s dictum, that “God is the cause of all things, 
but the explanation of nothing,” have with perfect con¬ 
sistency swept away every form of anthropomorphism. 

The book is decidedly more interesting, to lay readers, 
in those portions which depict Scotus as making no vain 
efforts to force reason to attempt tasks that are quite 
beyond it, as recognising the principle of the relativity in 
all knowledge ; believing in an unknown God which is a 
datum of consciousness, but respecting which nothing can 
be asserted, and always acting on the dictum that authority 
proceeds from right reason, not reason from authority. 
We have been surprised, however, to come across such 
expressions as “an eclectic philosopher,” and “a philo¬ 
sophy rationally eclectic,” for we have yet to make the 
acquaintance of a rational and consistent form of eclectic 
philosophy. There has been much controversy about the 
method and meaning of Eclecticism, but since Mr. Cousin’s 
time it has become tolerably clear that the system is made 
up of flimsy sentimentalism and shallow rhetoric, and 
that, in John Fiske’s words, “it has harangued itself to 
death.” 


Other New Books. 

Coir\'ERSATioNa WITH Prince Edited by Sidnby 

Bismarck. Whatman. 

This is a selection made by Mr. Sidney Whatman from 
the publications of that Bismarck’s Boswell, Heinrich von 
Poschinger. It is welcome because, without giving any¬ 
thing new, it condenses and brin^ within reach some of 
the more pregnant utterances of him who was perhaps the 
greatest political mind of the nineteenth century. The 
editor eulogises the “ humour, sarcasm, pathos, pity,” of 
these “ keen shafts and sallies,” and no one know his 
Europe better than the Great Chancellor. But yet how 
vain the forecasts even of the most acute! Bismarck 
thought the French war would be followed by six other 
wars; it has been followed by none. He looked on 
England as a mere crowd swayed hither and thither by 
Gl^stonian rhetoric, no longer a force that by its nature 
could persist in a given direction. Gladstone is dead, and 
the country is once more very like what it used to be in 
the old Wellingtonian days. He seems to have exagger¬ 
ated the importance of President Kruger, and mistaken 
animal cimning for the simple wisdom that might have 
preserved the Transvaal. Nor did he fully understand 
that the Nihilism of his day was largely an outcome of 
hard times—the nations have prospered since, and the 
revolutionary movement has shrunk into insignificance. 
Temporary, no doubt. At the ebb of the tide we shall 
hear again from tba Fenians, dynamitards, infernal machine 
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men and destructivee, quiet though they be at present. 
Bismarck, too, knew the personal forces of the hour, but 
oould not ju^e what their successors would be. These 
were his lunitations, but there were questions in which the 
■virile, sagacious mind seemed incapable of error, as in the 
passage on agiwan policy on p. 129. No English states¬ 
man of our time understands that matter as Bismarck 
understood _ it. The whole chapter in which this occurs— 
a conversation reported by the editor of the Neue Bayerische 
Land«rseitung ^—exhibits the sound practical opportunist 
■wisdom of Bismarck at its best. “ If I am to go through 
life wi& certain ^ven principles,” he said to apmlosophic- 
ally minded oousm, “ it seems to me as though I had to 
pass thro^i^h a narrow forest track with a long pole in my 
mouth.” Characteristically the simile was taken from sylvan 
life. Bismarck’s ambition, patriotism, or whatever it 
was, might lead him to cities and parliaments; but his 
frank ^eech and broad humour, his brutal wit and sarcasm, 
and his delight in hound and trencher were those of 
a man who woidd rather hear the lark sing than the mouse 
s^eak. You might call him a Squire Western of genius. 
(Harper’s.) 

Thu Stoey of Bied Life. 

Mr. W. P. Pycraft undertook a difacult task when he 
tried to give a simple account of the bird’s evolution and a 
deemption of its main characteristics in one volume. 
Ormthology is an old science, but it has taken on an 
entirely new shape since the time of Darwin. There is a 
tendency in some quarters, and this book is not quite free 
from it, to press too far some of the deductions from the 
work of t^t great naturalist, but in his main lines the 
student will find him a safe ^de. In particular he shows 
what ought to be studied. Mr. Pycraft gives us the his¬ 
tory of what one may call the abstract bird, its reptilian 
descent, form and structure. There are chapters on wings 
and Mght, courtship, nest-building, migration, distribution, 
classifi cation, and so on. As soon as the observer has 
mastered the theoiy of the subject, he may leave Mr. 
Pycraft, who, like his model Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, is more of 
a museum than a field naturalist, and apply the general 
rule to the individual bird. In other words, he may learn 
from the book what to look for, and instead of collecting a 
mass of loose items arrange his knowledge on useful lines. 
He wiU note a bird’s plumage and as far as possible 
ascertain the reason of it. We do not know that in all 
cases that given by Mr. Pycraft will be satisfactory. For 
example, he refers to certain experiments that aroused 
much interest at the 2kK>logical Gardens some time ago, 
the effort being to show that the white on the lowest part 
of the bodies of (»rtain animals is a help to protection. 
Ho gives the rabbit as illustration. Quite true, but it is 
also a fact that in the dusk you can know a rabbit by its 
white scut when nothing else would be seen but for that. 
So it is with those equally timid and harmless creatures, 
roe-deer—the white renders them ■visible. Truth to tell, 
the reawns given for coloration are still to a large extent 
theoretical and speculative. The young ornithologist, how¬ 
ever, will find it of great service to note the following facts 
about any bird he is interested in—its plumage and its 
haunts and enemies to see if one is affected by me rest, its 
beak and method of feeding, of which one probably depends 
on the other, any special plumes or ornaments donned by it 
in the breeding season, ite nest and the method in which it 
rears or fails to rear its young, its migrations if it makes 
anv by land and sea, and its song. Such particulars need 
ony an attentive eye and care to gather them, but in the 
body they make the starting-point of ornithology. Why 
they do so is admirably explained by the author. (George 
Newnes. Is.) 

A Histoey of Epic Poetey. By John Claes, 

This exceUent little book traces the history of the epic 
from the time of Virgfil onward. It is a novel idea, thus 
to follow the fortunes of a special literary form, but an, 


idea justified by the execution. It is unusually well 
written, the criticism exceedingly judicious, it is well pro¬ 
portioned, and—above aU—interesting. Perhaps the chief 
defect which might be alleged is the curt and uncere¬ 
monious dismissal of the Hindu epics. The most attrac¬ 
tive feature to many will be Mr. Clark’s very taking 
account of the obscurer epics—obscure either from their 
alien tongue, or the minor character of their authors. To 
the former class belongs the KaUvdla, the curious and 
curiously formless Icelandic epic. Even the minor epics 
of Greece and Borne Mr. Clark’s keen eye for lurking 
beauty invests with interest. Quintus Smymseus has his 
due, and ApoUonius Bhodius discloses neglected blossoms. 
This, for instance (we spare the Greek): 

Her heart moved ceasel^ly ■within her breast, as in a 
room leaps a sunbeam reflected from water that hath been 
newly ponred into a vessel, for it darteth here and there, 
shaken by the swift whhling. So, too, fluttered the 
maiden’s heart in her breast. 

Or yet again this pretty simile : 

In such wise did Eros dart a graceful brilliance from the 
head of fair-haired Aisonides, who drew on himself the 
ladv’s bright glances; she dissolved into love as her heart 
within was warmed, just as the dew, warmed by the 
morning light, dissolveth round roses. 

Statius, too, is appreciatively criticised, though who now 
reads him ? One remembers that phrase so vividly giving 
the impetuous grasp of the disguised Achilles on tiie arms 
which Ulysses displays before him : 

Manu consumitur hasta. 

Though Mr. Clark does not quote it, he plentifully illus¬ 
trates the poet’s felicity of phrase-making. Altogether, a 
volume with a poetic insight which sets it far above mere 
academic compilations. (Oliver & Boyd.) 


Fiction. 

LittU Lady Mary and Ser Best Friend. Two Stories. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson. (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

Ik a short preface Mr. Hutchinson ingeniously apologises 
for including two stories (actually, there are three) within 
one cover, and finds his excuse in the fact that the same 
motive forms the basis of each plot. All three stories turn 
upon a self-sacrifice. In the brief middle one, the charac¬ 
ters belong to the masses : this tale is a failure; it is not 
realised. In the other two the characters belong to the 
classes, and both are distinctly successful. “ Little Lady 
Mary ” makes periodic excursions from her husband’s 
side, and refuses to disclose to him the place of her sojourn 
or the reason thereof. Bather than saddle him with the 
knowledge that the condition of her health necessitates 
several serious operations, she incurs suspicion and suffers 
unpleasantness. The situation reminds one of that be¬ 
tween Jules Desmarets and Clemenoe in Balzac’s Ferraytu. 
Ultimately a g^ave risk of dying compels her to enlighten 
her husband; she then recovers, and perfect happiness is 
achieved. In the second story an immarried man is in 
love ■with a married woman. The latter’s husband cheats 
at cards, and to save the woman from a disastrous gpdef, 
the lover, by allowing himself to be suspected, enables the 
husband to go scot-free. The death of the husband is the 
lover’s reward. 

It will be perceived that neither plot shows much fresh¬ 
ness of invention in its main outlines. In the first, the 
conduct of Lady Mary, and in the second, the preservation 
of the husband’s written confession, are points as to which 
the author scarcely convinces us. The tales are, however, 
both fresh and agreeable. Mr. Hutchinson appears to 
know the political and social world; he is laviem with a 
pretty sentiment which is not maudlin; and he can draw 
the portrait of a charming woman. “ Little Lady Mary” 
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and Mrs. Falconer, the two heroines, are truly delightful. 
What disling^uishes the whole book is a certain delicacy 
and sobriety both of statement and of feeling—^a fine 
natural reticence and literary good taste. The wriliing is 
at once careful and adroit, but there are places, at some¬ 
what frequent intervals, where Mr. Hutchinson ut^zes the 
outworn elichet of domMtic fiction : 

Lady Worthing’s Saturday to Monday parties—for it 
was she whom Little Lady Mary affectionately addressed 
as “ M’amie ”—were famous. Her husband was a staunch 
representative of the old-fashioned landed interest, but his 
wife’s parties, in their historical country house, included 
all the most interesting men, and (should one not add P) 
women, on either side of politics, and, besides, all that 
were b^ known in science, art, or literature. You could 
not tell whom yon might not meet in that curious medley, 
but you might be cert^ that none whom yon would meet 
would be ^together undistinguished or nopeleasly dull. 
It goes surely without the saymg that the unique charac¬ 
ter of the Worthings’ house-parties was due rather to ^e 
indefinable charm of the hostess’ personality. . . . 

OoubUess exactly such parties and exactly such hostesses 
are io be found in the world, and may therefore he 
described in novels; but the describing novelist, at this 
time of day, should seek a fresh termmology and more 
precise definition. 


Notes on Novels. 

\_The»» noUt on the weeVe Fiction are not neeeeearUy final. 
Remeioe of a selection will follow.^ 

The Man-Stealbes. By M. P. Shiep 

Mr. Shiel’s new novel deals with the time and events 
immediately following the banishment of Napoleon to 
St. Helena. We witness the operations of certain secret 
societies formed in Paris with the aim of “ either . . . 
getting Napoleon out of St. Helena, or the vaguer one of 
revenge ; and in both cases the mind turned naturally to 
one man—the Duke of Wellington.” Hence the story 
is correctly described by its sub-title: “An Incident in 
the Life of the Iron Duke.” (Hutchinson. 6 b,) 

Miss’ess Joy. By John Lb Bbeton. 

Joy is Farmer Eden’s daughter; and, being a strong 
man, ho takes her to his home when Joy’s unwedded 
mother dies. There is consternation among the farmer’s 
sisters; much moral flutter and dread of consequences. 
Farmer Eden’s French housekeeper—a wise woman— 
enjoys the situation sardonically; and Joy’s childish 
beau^, contrasting with the reg^ular Eden stamp, wins 
hearte. We watch her growth, and all the ironies and 
fatahties that beset it. The level of the author’s Miss 
Tudor and Unholy Matrimony is maintained. A strong 
story. (Macqueen. fis.) 

The Voice of the People. By Ellen Glasgow. 

A story of American life by the author of Phases of an 
Inferior Planet. We watch the hero’s career from farmer’s 
boy to judge. “ There ar’n’t nothin’ in peanut-raisin’ ” is 
Nick Burr’s early conviction; he accounted a judge’s 
career “ cleaner work.” The story is a strong commentary 
on the lynching practices which are the disgrace of certain 
States of America. (Heinemann. 6s ) 

The Fatheb Confessor: By Dora Sioebson 

Stories of Death and Danger. Shorter. 

Seventeen “ stories of death and danger.” Mrs. 
Shorter’s strong imagination and forcible style ensure the 


reader’s interest. The first story tells how a husband, 
inspired by De Quincey’s essay on “ Murder as one of the 
Fine Arts,” brings about his wife’s death by means of 
which the law can take no cognisance. The priest to 
whom he makes confession has a personal interest in the 
drama. (Ward, Lock.) 

The StrongAb h. By Robert Bare. 

Mr. Barr’s new novel is a Rhineland romance of the 
olden da 3 nB. Castles, intrigues, archbishops, barons, out¬ 
laws, and men-at-arms. The action never rests. Ten 
short stories follow the one which gives its title to the 
volume. Mr. Barr had some difificulty in naming his 
novel, and on a flyleaf he recalls Sir Walter Scott’s ex¬ 
perience with Roh Boy : “ When the author projected this 
further encroachment on the patience of an indulgent 
public, he was at some loss for a title; a good name being 
very nearly of as much consequence in literature as in 
life.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

On Alien Shores. By Leslie Keith. 

A story of modem society life, its ambitions and difficul¬ 
ties, by &e author of The Mischief-Maker. The impmdent 
but happy marriage of Susannah Berentine, and her 
consequent plimge from West-End brilliance and prospects 
of wemth into suburban dullness and small economies, is 
the motive of the stoiy; which, however, takes m new 
, interests as it proceeds. The portrait of Mrs. William 
Berentine, Susie’s aunt, a typical good-natured, but con¬ 
vention-bound, Society woman, is weU sketched. On her first 
visit to Susie’s suburban home she came in a cab, to spare 
the feelings of her coachman; “ it was out of a growler 
she stepp^, wearing a dress nicely calculated to express 
her showed sense of Susie’s sins; a black silk, rather 
shabby, and a bonnet out of which she had taken the 
feathers.” (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

Blood Te.vok8 of the Bush. By Simpson Nbwland. 

All that is dramatic in Bush life seems to be piled up in 
this story, which resembles the author’s earlier novel. 
Paving the lUay, in being a romance of wild and lurid 
adventures, and strange complexities of plot. “Across 
the boun^ess wilds of Australia fate had pursued 
and overtaken him, in the shape of the man he 
most dreaded to meet. ‘ Dismount ’ was the second com¬ 
mand, and he found himself standing on the ground. ... 

‘ Take off your clothes, everything ’! For one second 
Gilbert hesitated. ‘Beware.’ And the revolver grew 
steady.” (Gay & Bird. 68.) 

The Uttermost Farthing. By B. Paul Neuman. 

A study of revenge. The passion is developed in the 
heart of a London girl whose family has come down in the 
world through—as she conceives—the financial treachery 
of a friend of her father’s. The suburban and commercial 
surroundings of the Medlett and Croft families form an 
effective and well-studied background to Nora Croft’s 
sleepless and dangerous desire for vengeance. (Black¬ 
wood. 6s.) 

The Minister’s Guest. By Isabel Smith. 

A close study of Dissenting life, narrow views, and 
religious busybodies. AVe are spared none of the dreari¬ 
ness of Duck Lane chapel; its “ damp and warmed pew 
varnish and musty cushions ” ; the creaking of the dea(»ns’ 
boots as they walk in ; and evangelical preaching in the 
dim light. The story is written with knowledge. (Unwin. 
68 .) 
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James Lane Allen. 

■ An Inquiry. 

Whxn a book attains a large circulation one usually says 
that it succeeds. But the fine books succeed of them- 
selvee, by their own virtue, and apart from the acclamatory 
noises of fame. Immure them in cabinets, cast them into 
Sahara: still they imperturbably succeed. If on a rare 
occasion such a book sells by scores ‘of thousands, it is not 
the book, but the public, which succeeds; it is not the 
book, but the public, which has emerged splendidly from 
a trial. Look at this following passage, and say whether 
the author or his readers are the more to be congratulated 
on the fact that the book containing it has met with wide 
popular acceptance: 

Poor old schoolhonse, long since become scattered ashes! 
Poor little backwoods academicians, driven in about sun¬ 
rise. driven out toward dusk! Poor little tired backs with 
nothing to lean against! Poor little bare feet that could 
.. ' never reach the floor! Poor little droop-headed figures, so 
sleepy in the long summer days, so afraid to fall asleep ! 
Long, long smce, little children of the past, your backs 
have become straight enough, measured on the same cool 
bed; sooner or later your feet, wherever wandering, have 
found their resting-places in the soft earth; and aB your 
drooping heads have gone to sleep on the same dreamless 
pillow and there are sleeping. And the young school¬ 
master, who seemed exempt from frailty whUe he guarded 
like a sentinel that lone outpost of the alphabet—be, too, 
has long since joined the choir invisible of the immortal 
dead. But there is something left of him though more 
than a century has passed away: something tiiat has 
wandered far down the course of time to us like the faint 
summer fragrance of a young tree long since fallen dead 
in its wintered forest, like a dim radiance yet travelling 
onward into space from an orb turned black and cold, like 
an old melody surviving on and on in the air without any 
instrument, without any strings. 

A fine book is above tbe populace; if the populace 
reaches up to it, let us praise the populace. Mr. Allen’s 
novel. The Choir Invisible, has been bought in America 
to the extent of two hunted thousand copies. America 
has succeeded brilliantly ; America has, in fact, surpassed 
En g l a n d, even assuming that her mpulation is twice ours, 
for no book of equal merit with Mr. Allen’s ever had half 
'such a welcome from ourselves—that is to say, within a 
similar period of time. The phenomenon of that two 
hundred thousand must give pause to the facile generalisa¬ 
tions of those who are saddened and disgusted by the 
'triumph of mitigated rubbish. It must tend to reinstate 
the public in the artist’s esteem, to correct an undue 
pessimism, and to establish a sane and proper belief in the 
“ ultimate decency ” of the average man. What, despised 
average man, you like this, you pay a dollar and a half for 
■ this ! Miracles, then, have not ceased! . . . But why 
should the thing be a miracle ? Say, not that miracles 
have not ceased, but that they have never begun. The 
'two hundred thousand which aspired to The Choir Invisible 
did not aspire by chance. They, and perhaps two hundred 
thousand more, are always alert, longing, anxious to 
appreciate and ascend towards some nobility above them. 
Not all nobiliQr is for their eyes, but when their eyes see 


their hearts are lifted. And let no one think that these 
phrases are inappropriate here. 

The Choir Invisible, like Mr. Allen’s latest novel. The 
Increasing Purpose, is the story of a superb moral struggle; 
and the action of both books passes chiefly amid rural 
scenes, close to tbe earth and to the calm, uncomplaining 
beasts of the field. Mr. Allen is the novelist of Kentucky. 
In reading him one is made conscious of the fact that the 
United States is not a single country, but several. Ken¬ 
tucky, with its glorious grass, its ancient homesteads and 
hospitality, its Boman delight in fine roads; Kentucky, 
which with a population of two millions has onlv one 
town of over five mousand inhabitants, seems as unlike the 
America of our imagination as old middle England itself. 
Indeed, it is a true ofEshoot of old England, descended by 
way of Virginia. And one has a comfortable suspicion 
that this, and not roaring New York nor Chicago affront¬ 
ing the ^ies, is the real, valid America. In all Mr. Allen’s 
work you will find two governing ideas, the idea of the 
beauty of the earth, and the idea of the moral grandeur 
of human nature. These ideas monopolise his imagina¬ 
tion. He does not wilfully ignore ugliness and meanness, 
nor seek dishonestly to hide them—he has no time to 
attend to them, being otherwise busy. In The Choir 
Invisible we have a picture of Kentucky while Washington 
was yet alive. It was less civilised then and less 
tamed, but more colossal in its solitudes, and not 
less lovely. The book is a series of rhapsodies 
upon Kentuckian earth. In such an amphitheatre 
Mr. Allen places two human beings whose moral 
strength and moral beauty make them truly heroic— 
John Gray, the young schoolmaster, and Jessica Falconer, 
a great lady married to a gentleman-farmer. These two 
fall in love: that is aU tiie tragedy. Jessica is Mr. 
Allen’s finest achievement. He has lavished upon her 
the supreme efiorts of an imagination which by instinct 
turns women into angels. When John Gray, in a vale¬ 
dictory sermon, exhorts his schoolboys to mend their ways, 
he adds: “ As for my little girls, they are good enough 
as they are.” That is the voice of Mr. Allen. As for 
Jessica, who, by the way, is thirty-eight, her purity is 
almost passionate; yet she is warm-blooded, she has sex. 
She might be a composite of Gautier’s de Maupin, and 
one of Christina Bossetti’s nuns. High above Joim Gray 
and everyone else, she exists as an embodied ideal. The 
schoolmaster is desolated by his terrible struggles against 
temptation; but she, victimised by a love perhaps more 
consuming than his own, knows neither hesitancy nor 
fear. Fate has no stroke which she cannot bear in 
dignity and grace, and with inimitable fortitude she draws 
even from the final disaster a consolation. Jessica is a 
woman to rouse one’s enthusiasm; certainly, she roused 
her author’s; his sympathy with her is so constant, so 
intense, so righteous, and so intimate, that no other could 
hope to match it; one feels that he alone of all men will 
ever fully appreciate Jessica. 

The cause of the popularity of The Choir Invisible is 
apparent. The book is the expression of a temperament 
at once kindly, profound, and simple, but, above all, 
simple—a temperament which, while absorbing modem 
ideas, has retained the charm of ancient ways. Mr. Allen 
is an ingenuous writer. In technique he has some of the 
quaint, surprising simplicity of Balzac. No considerations 
of literary custom, no narrow regard for a superficial 
realism, will prevent him from arriving in the directest 
manner that occurs to him. He cares little for the 
trickeries of the expert penman. In none of his books 
is there, perhaps, anything so extraordinarily bold as the 
treatise on Swedenborg in Balzac’s Seraphita ; but again 
and again Mr. Allen abandons his narrative entirely in 
order to discourse, or make his persons discourse, on some 
moral point, the exposition of which may assist liim in 
the business of characterisation. Note that it is always 
a moral point. Here we are concerned with morals; the 
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question is invariably of right-doing or wrong-doing; Gk)d 
and Conscience command the scene. And poor Humanity, 
rendered grandiose by Mr. Allen’s large and sublime truk 
in the soul, makes a brave show. That is the inmost 
secret. Can you not see the two hundred thousand, 
reassured by 1 ^. Allen’s simplicity, strengthened by his 
faitih, charmed by his fine chivalry to women—can you 
not see them, now, watching witii intent and content 
faces the mighty struggle of John and Jessica against 
themselves and circumstance, confident of the result, and 
deriving from the sp^tade a personal stimulus and 
complamncy? “If this is human nature,’’ they muse, 

“ then we are not so bad after all.” (And wo are not.) 
Long-dormant impulses are reawakened, forgotten purposes 
remembered, and for a time the world runs better because 
of Mr. Allen. .Pathetically, The Choir InvisihU reaches a 
high standard. Imperfect it is, but it is noble—nobly con¬ 
ceived, nobly inxM^ed, and nobly written. Its imperfection 
is due partly to Mr. Allen’s lack of fertility and skill in the 
invention of incident, but more to a general looseness and 
inconsequence of construction. To borrow the terms of 
music, Mr. Allen seems to have been satisfied with the 
fantasia form when he should have used that of the 
sonata. 

In these technical respects. The Increating Purpose is an 
improvement upon The Choir Invisible, but the later book 
has scarcely the rich glow of its forerunner. The hero of 
The Increasing Purpose is the son of a poor, old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded Kentucky jreoman, who after exasperating 
hardships reached college, mtending to become a minister; 
but there he found Darwin, and losing his faith in any 
dogmatic creed was expelled from Alma Mater. David’s 
tragic return home—“ I always hnew there was nothing 
in you," was his father’s bitter sentence—is magnificently 
done; and the description of his subsequent lue on the 
farm discloses Mr. Allen’s feeling for nature and animals 
at its most intimate and most admirable. The weak 
portion of the book is the last, where David falls in love 
with a delightful schoolmistress, and so recoups himself 
for previous loss of happiness. These scenes appear to be 
over-subtilised, and decidedly they fail in ori^al imagi¬ 
native power. There is, moreover, too much clever chatter 
(we hesitate to say that it is devised ad eaptandum vulgus) 
about men and women. For example: 

“ I may do very well with science, but I am not so sure 
about women.” 

“ Aren’t women science ? ” 

“They are a branch of theology,” he said; “ they are 
what a man thinks about when he begins to probe his 
Destiny.” 

Mr. Allen might well leave mere devemesstothe merely 
clever, resting content with the simplicity of his own 
individual genius. Now there is a book—or, rather, there 
are two books making one—which seem to us to be more 
personally and specially Mr. Allen’s than even The Choir 
Invisible, and which, preceding that novel in date of com¬ 
position, constitute the most perfect work he has yet 
accomplished, if not the biggest. We refer to A Kentucky 
Cardinal and its sequel. Aftermath. Mr. Allen has here 
set down, in quasi-diary form, the ideas and sensations of 
a nature-lover, who was for a time snatched away from 
nature by an angelic woman, and who returned to nature 
saddened and ennobled by the catastrophe of that woman’s 
death. The story is not conceived in the grand manner 
of The Choir Invisible ; it is smaller, less considerable, but 
in achievement it is exquisite: its wit, its humour, its 
wisdom, and its tenderness must surely be among the best 
that ever came out of America. It is a radiant and mar¬ 
vellous little work, and from the playfulness of the opening 
to the austere sweet melancholy of the close it entrances 
and enchants. It may never be popular, but more than 
anything else it will help to sustain Mr. Allen’s reputation 
with those few upon whose decision his reputation must 
ultimately depend. 


Things Seen. 

Mere Tue-Mouche. 

Meeb Tue-Mouchk they called her, and she lived alone in 
the little white-washed house at the end of the villas, 
where, at the foot of the hill, the path ran down to me 
sea-wall. The sun was strong and the heat was stifiing, 
and at all times you would see her standing in the open 
doorway to breathe the air. She was very brown and very 
wrinkl^, but erect for all her age; exceedingly pictur¬ 
esque she looked against the blackness of the darkened 
room, in her blue apron and her spotlessly white Norman 
cap, beneath which the pleasant eyes shone out from the 
kind old face. 

There were two things that had no place in Madame’s 
placid philosophy, and they were dust and flies. Especi- 
aliy against the latter she waged—gently, methodiowy, 
and without malice—an unceasing warfare. In her work 
of slaughter—for which her only weapon was a folded 
cloth—she showed no emotion, no haste ; she would come 
to the doorway to taste the suidight, slowly flick flick, and 
she would stop to exchange a cheery “ Bonjour, madame, 
il fait bien beau, n’est ce pas ? ” with a passing friend. 
Then she would walk roimd the white walls and flick, 
flick, flick; for flies might have no more peace without 
than within. Back to the doorway, a pause, another 
“ Bonjour,” and again from within the room would come 
the flick, flick, flick as before. She never ceased in her 
task, she only paused—not from weariness nor from re¬ 
morse, but because for the time she saw no more victims; 
very soon it began again. 

^ they called her M^re Tue-Mouche. She was standing 
in the doorway killing flies when I saw her last. And 
if I pass again by the Uttle white house at the foot of the 
hill, I know she will still be there—^unless, in the mean¬ 
while, gently, methodically, and without malice, she too 
has been swept away in her turn. 


A Lady and Gentleman. 

They sat opposite to me in a second-class railway carriage, 
a little boy between them. 

She was much older than the man—she must have been 
fifty at least, and he was quite ten years younger. A 
widow’s bonnet surmounted her pretty, silvery hair; a 
pathetic tremble of the chin marked her bereavement as 
recent. But she listened with a gentle, appreciative 
interest—^not the less charming that it was maintained 
with effort—^to the stories wmch her military-looking 
friend was relating with an embellishment that was 
evidently prompted by an anxious desire to please her. 

I notie^ that topics relating to the war were carefully 
avoided—^perhaps her husband had been a soldier. There 
was still, m spite of her sorrow, a faint look of hope about 
her—a vague expectancy in the gaze that wandered to the 
swiftly-receding darkness outside. 

Possibly an elder son was fighting now; for when at a 
station a soldier in khaki passed the window the little boy 
looked up with an excited exclamation of “ Charlie! ” that 
caused a spasm of pain to pass over her lips. 

The friend was a big man, with a sunburnt face, upon 
which the past years had written a number of kind httle 
lines. He sympathetically drew the little fellow’s attention 
away from his mother, and together they had a meny 
battle of childish wit and nonsense. 

And so they helped each other—a perfect lady and a 
perfect gentleman—she never letting him see the struggle 
it was to hear him with a smile—such a pretty smile in its 
sod patience; he as gentle and chivalrous to the faded 
woman beside him as if she had all the charm of youth. 
He paid her little compliments that the veriest baby could 
have seen through; and she accepted them in gratitude 
for the kind heart that had prompted their utterance. 

A Lady and a Gentleman 
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Paris Letter. 

(Frm our French Correepondent.) 

It is a long time since I have enjoyed so thoroughly a 
French novel as I enjoyed lately Jacqum le Croquant, by 
M. Eugene le Eoy. The story is a vivid and delightful 
study of rural life after the Restoration. It is nothing of 
the nature of an historical novel, though the world sixty 
or seventy years ago seems as far removed from us almost 
as a couple of centuries. It is the revival of a forgotten 
period so brilliantly done, of such a rare and captivating 
charm, of such a rich and deep simplicity, as to seize the 
reader with all the intensity of actual fact. Indeed, you 
could scarcely call it a novel, such is the breathing reality 
of its inspiration. There are no adventures, no hair¬ 
breadth escapes, no wild flights of imagination such as we 
associate with our notion of a tede placed in an outlived 
period; but the characterisation is striking, fuU of quiet 
originadity, of delicacy and reserve. The main features 
apart from the rustic atmosphere, which is admirably 
suggested, are the delineation of the hateful hardness and 
cruelty of the parvenu aristocrats, offspring of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and the bitter rivalries of the congregationalists and 
the regular clergy, which have had such a disastrous influ¬ 
ence upon French modem politics. 

This book is written in autobiographical form. Jacquon 
tells his own story in the language of an intelligent and 
educated rustic, and the tale is one of courage, of pathos, 
with all the gracious suiq)rise8 life holds in store for the 
worst-treated creature that ever drew breath. For this is 
the great, the eternal lesson of experience. With humour 
and coiirage no existence can be entirely sombre, whatever 
terrible tragedies may shake it. This little lad bears his 
troubles bravely, unconscious of his heroism, and when a 
ray of sunshine falls athwart his path he has the grace 
and sense to profit by it. The scenery of Perigord is 
painted with a master hand; you live in it as you turn the 
pages, and the dialect is not difficult or rough to the eye. 
In this quaint land they worship God, the Devil, and, far 
greater and more mysterious than either, the Maker of 
Rain. Nothing could be more charming than the opening 
pages describing the midnight Christmas Mass, and the 
we& home from the Castle where it was celebrated of the 
child and his mother through a wild, snowy landscape. 
The details noted are so exactly what womd strike a 
peasant child who had some innate delicacy of sentiment 
and the gift of acute observation. When they get back 
to their cold and comfortless cabin, in terror of the wolves, 
the mother gives the boy a morsel of food, and he writes : 
“ Eating this ball of maize flour, kneaded in water, cooked 
with cabbage leaves without a bit of lard inside, and quite 
cold, I thought of all the good things seen in the Castle 
kitchen, and—^I won’t hide it—it made me find the morsel 
bad, as it was really; but usually I did not mind it.” This 
is the gallant spirit in which both child and man meet the 
most terrible misfortunes. At the end he revolts against 
his horrible persecutors, the titled landlord and his equally 
iniquitous agent, and wreaks a dire but well-merited ven¬ 
geance. “ Why up there in the Castle so many good 
things, and down here in this cabin nothing but cold, 
stale morsels to eat ? In my child’s head I did not put the 
question so clearly, but all the same I felt there was some¬ 
thing not quite right.” I hardly know what to praise 
most in the style: its perfect lack of pretension, its 
seemingly unstudied and virile charm, its rough elegance, 
all of which are the result of a hidden art. 

In no Irish tale is there a worse landlord, a more 
insolent agent than the Comte de Nunzacand his miserable 
creatures; in none a more infamous example of injustice 
in an eviction. Jacquon’s father, a brave unfortunate, 
struggling with undeserved calamities, shoots the agent, 
who has just shot his beloved dog on the pretext that the 
Count objects to a peasant possessing a hound. Here 


begins the tragedy which a quarrel between an unscru¬ 
pulous lord of the soil and a poor helpless peasant, his 
victim, ever is. The mother is a silent heroic figure, one 
of those figures of wife and mother made to redeem a race, 
a superb, reticent, unconsdously noble peasant woman, to 
whose thrift and endurance France owes the better part 
of her g^reatness and prosperity. 

The most lovable character of this remarkable book is 
the euri Bonal, the most human of saints—hated and 
persecuted by the Jesuits—in power under the Restoration, 
because he had accepted the Republic and the Empire, 
convinced that it is a priest’s duty to do good to his 
neighbours instead of m^dling with politics. Into these 
generous hands Jacquon, orphaned imder tragic circum¬ 
stances, falls for his happiness. The eurS dresses him, 
feeds him, teaches him, makes a servant of him first and 
then a friend, and the boy’s gratitude and devotion 
are boundless. There is a delightful chevalier and 
his angelic sister Hermine, two old unmarried aristo¬ 
crats, who give the little they possess to the poor, and 
adopt Jacquon as well as tne cure. These j^ages 
are full of sweetness and brightness, but the wicked 
Count and the wicked Jesuits have their eyes malevolently 
fixed on this little terrestial paradise. The congrega- 
tionalists do not stop until they have spread the charge 
of atheism against the cur^, and with unutterable baseness 
attack the private characters of two such exquisite souls 
as the old priest and the old maid. The upshot of their 
hideous intrigues is the sentence of excommunication, and 
the ex~curi turns peasant with Jacquon and dies of a 
broken heart, passionately reverenced by his parishioners, 
who only accept his successor, after heaping every insult 
upon him, at the prayers of their old disnaoed pastor. 
Jacquon’s idyllic love affair is delightf^y tola, and 
lightens up the sombre episode of his burning down his 
ancient enemy’s castle and casting the family adrift. The 
whole book is original and quain^ like the life it treats of. 


Correspondence. 

Mr. Robertson’s “Introduction to English 
Politics.” 

Sib, —In a current number of the Academy the review 
of J. M. Robertson’s Introduction to Englieh Politiee struck 
me as being in many ways most remarkable. As I am 
now reading the book, so mercilessly “ slated ” by your 
reviewer, for the third time, I am driven to prove my 
appreciation of it by a proteslwg word or two. 

1. Why are the words “demotic” and “subsume” 
jargon ? If “ demotic ” is jargon, so are “ erotic ” and 
“ neurotic,” both of which are now exceedingly common. 
What other words will serve the purpose better ? “ Sub¬ 
sume,” too, is as good as “ rimmi ” (used by your 
reviewer along with “ metier” although there are English 
equivalents), or as “ pro-, con-, and re- sume.” 

2. Why is Mr. Jei^’s definition of politics “ jiractical 

and scholarly ” ? “ By politics we mean the business of 

government—that is to say, the control and management 
of people living together in a society.” Mr. Robertson’s 
definition is: “ Politics, in its most general and funda¬ 
mental character, is the strife of wills on the ground of 
social action. As international politics is the sum of the 
strifes and compromises of States, so home politics is the 
sum of the strifes and compromises of classes, interests, 
factions, sects, theorists.” This definition may not bo 
“practical or scholarly” 5 but, at any rate, it is true, and 
your reviewer will find his work cut out for him to prove 
it otherwise. 

3 . In the course of his argument Mr. Robertson always 
informs his readers on what evidence he has built up Ms 
synthesis. Will your reviewer be good enough to point 
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out where the symtheses are false, or a more fruitful 
method of inquiry, and more intellectually invigorating ? 

4. Can anything but good result from a revision of 
certain historical shibboleths, such as the Creeks had a 
genius for this and the Teutons for that, &c.; art thrives 
best under a despotism; war is good for trade, &c. ? 

5. Mr. Bobertson has set himself a task of enormous 
difficulty; but in his preamble he modestly says: “ And 
I can but hope that by setting up, as it seeks to do, a 
series of provocations to the study and discussions of 
tendencies and principles, it will help to provide what 
safeguard* are needed to its own errors " (italics are mine); 
therefore, it behoves a reviewer who taunts the author 
with writing “ red rags of politics ” to accept that 
challenge, and specify the errors.—I am, &c., 

F. Kbttle. 

[Those observations scarcely call for reply. At his best 
moments, and I gladly admitted how good they are, 
Mr. Bobertson himself avoids jargon of the demotic 
order. What I said about his definition was, that it 
was vague and, by implication, that it was not as 
simple, practical, and scholarly as that I quoted. Any¬ 
one may judge for himself how far this was justified. In 
regard to the so-called “historical shibboleths,” my point 
was that the analogy of nature is against the author: as 
different breeds of other animals have their several 
capacities, so have the breeds of men. My main desire 
was to show that the depressing pessimism of Mr. Bobert- 
son’s conclusions is not justified by the facts, and has pro¬ 
bably been reached by his too concentrated attention on 
issues that are either dead or act as red rags on an in¬ 
teresting but not judicial temperament. Mr. Kettle dwells 
on the little questions, but shirks the big ones.— Your 
Bevieweb.] 


Style. 

Sir, —I think your anonymous inquirer for “ Aids to 
Style ” has been hardly dealt with by some of the prize an¬ 
swerers, and that notably the prize-winner’s remarks are be¬ 
side the point. There seems to be a fallacy somewhere in his 
implied assumption that because “you cannot be a good 
stylist if you have no brains,” therefore if you have brains 
you must be a good stylists The inquirer will, indeed, be 
puzzled if after reading Mr. Armstrong’s authoritative 
dicta he turns to your review of the works of Mrs. Steel 
and Mrs.'Caffyn on page 13. 

It is hardly credible that anybody with literary ex¬ 
perience should suppose that “ ability to conceive an 
interesting subject will ensure (the) telling of it in an 
interesting manner.” As well might one assert that the 
possession of a block of fine marble ensures the eventual 
production of a fine statue; no doubt there would be no 
statue without the marble. Again—“ Get something 
great to write about, and you mag he sure that yoxir method 
of putting it into words will also be great ”! There 
really is an art of expression quite apart from the 
abundance or otherwise of the matter waiting to be ex¬ 
pressed. Hume and Bentham had both plenty to say; 
Hume succeeded in saying it, Bentham failed. Swift on 
the other hand could write well upon a broomstick. There 
is a whole class of literary work which depends for its 
charm on a dallying with “ airy nothings.” 

Certainly brains are essential for this sort of work; but 
the question to which your inqiuror wanted an answer 
was, I take it, this: What are the points on which you 
should concentrate your brains, if you are to succeed in 
the very difficult operation of transmuting thought into 
literary speech ? Now whether it be possible to give a 
useful answer to this question or not, it is certain that the 
process is not the same as that by which ideas are con¬ 
ceived and stored.—I am, &c., 

J. M. S, 


Sir, —^The letter which gained the prize in your com¬ 
petition last week asserts that there is no such thing 
as style, per se ; that it is but the expression of intellect, 
and that the ability to conceive an interesting subject 
ensures that the telling of it will be interesting. Several 
of the other letters you quote say much the same thing 
in other words. 

In another part of the same number there is a criticism 
of two recent novels, in which the writer gives unstinted 
praise to the exceptional gifts of the authors—allows 
them insight, imaginative power, sympathy, and says that 
they have chosen fine subjects which they fully under¬ 
stand, but that their books are almost unreadable because 
they have never taken the trouble to learn the essential 
part of their business— that they cannot write. 

If the ingenuous writer of the request which prompted 
last week’s competition reads the Academy in a teachable 
and receptive spirit, as seems probable, will not he (or 
she) be somewhat bewildered ?—I am, &c., 

7, Gordon-street, W.C. E. M. Smith. 

[We are, of course, not responsible for the views of our 
competitors; and it must not be supposed that we endorse 
Mr. Armstrong’s hints on Style wiuiout qualification; but 
we think that he meant more by “ conceive ” than his 
correspondents allow, and that his letter shows this.— Ed.] 


A Correction. 

Sir, —I notice a statement on the front page of the 
Academy of this week which is not at all correct. 
You say that Mr. Hall Caine received £1,500 for the 
serial rights of his story. The Eternal City. This is not 
correct. The sum we have paid Mr. Hall Caine for the 
British serial rights alone is far in excess of this.—We 
are, &c., C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 

(Peter Kbary, Managing Director.) 

Henrietta Street, London, W.C.: 

July 6, 1900. 


New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow,'] 

A History ok Greece. By J. B. Bury. 

Prof. Bury’s ripe scholarship has already been exhibited 
to the literary world in his edition of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall. In this history of Greece his aim is educational in 
its plan and aims, but it is also intended to reach a wider 
circle than students. The book is about the size of Green’s 
Shorter History of England, and is admirably equipped 
with maps and illustrations. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 


Letters Eeceived by the East Ed. by William 

India Company. Vol. IV. Forster. 

Tliis volume, in a series of great interest, contains 
documents relating to the year 1616. This was an im- 
jiortant year in our early relations with India : it saw the 
foundations by Eoe of English influence at the Mog^ 
court, the despatch of the first trading ship to a Persian 
port, and the first permanent settlement on the Coromandel 
coa.st. (Sampson Low.) 

Scrambles in the E.vstern Graians. By Georoe Yeld. 

This book, by the author of the Alpine Journal, will 
interest all mountaineers. The author insists on the 
special charms of mountains which rise from the almost 
tropical luxury of the Aosta valley to the cold and solitude 
of great peaks and glaciers. “ The Cogne group is still 
unswept by the wave of tourists which annually floods so 
many districts of the Alps, and the lover of the mountains 
may enjoy their glories and the treasures of an unequalled 
flora all unvexed.” (Unwin.) 
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Mbmobies of SOM* OxpoED Pets, 
BY THEiK Friends. 


OOLLEOTED BY 
Mbs. WALLioE. 


This is a pleasant little book about dogs and cats and 
other pets which have lived snug lives at Oxford. The 
most notable is undoubtedly Oriel Bill, the world-famed 
bulldog of Oriel College, who died two years ago. A 
Mrtrait of Oriel Bill is the frontispiece of the book. A 
distmgu^ed professor of Oriel wrote, when he received 
his appointment: “ My highest ambition is gratified, now 
that I am part owner of Oriel Bill.” This fine dog knew 
every member of the college; and “ the more he lived 
among us, the more he caught the humour of the place.” 
(Oxford: B. H. Blackwell.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Deling (Al6x.)f Ancient Britain in the Light of Modern Archfpological 

Biscovenea ..(Camb, Encj’clopfiKlia Co., New Vork) 

Hurd (Percy A.), People Y’oii Know .(ArrowHuuth) 

Mackensie (Prof. W, Douglas), South Africa: Its History, Herot*?, au<l 

Wars .(^lHr8haIt & Son) net 6 0 

SOIBNOK AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Schmeil (Dr. Otto), Text'Book of Z(K)U)gy. Parti. MammalK.(Black) 

Leicester (Siaiy*)* The Philosophy of Many Things .(Lloyd) 

Clark (John Bates), The Distribution of Wealth..(Macmillan) net 12,6 

TBAVBL AND TOPOGBAPHY. 

Clover (Sam T.), Glimpses Across the Sea ...(Wimliknowe Publishing Co.) 


POErRY, CRITICISM. AND BELLES LETTRES. 


B^tner(L. F.), and Atkins (H. G.), A Short History of French Literature 

(Blackie) 4 0 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Ewart (Alfred J.), First Stage Botanj', as Illustrated by Flowering Plants 


(Clive) 2 0 

Vinoe (J. H.), Ovid^Metatnoriihoaea: Selections.(Blackwood) I 6 

Duff (J. Wig'it). Johnson's Lives of Milton and Addison.(Blackwood) 2 G 

8«>it (Sir W.), Lady of the Lake.(Bla(*kwood) 2 6 

Sasdford (Poilip), The Acneid of Virgil, Book HI.(Blackie) 1 6 

Weekley (Eraevt). Le Songe I)*Or and Ocher Stories .(Blackie) 

Smith (D. Nichol), Diy*Jen's Essay: Of Dramatic Poesy. (Blackie) 2 0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Behmann (Dr.) and Seiler (Dr.), The Human Frame and the Laws of 

HMdth.(Dent) net l/o 

Index to ths Periodical of .(Mowbray House) net lo 0 

Hale (Captain M. H X Volunteer Soldiers.(Kegan Paul) 1,0 

Butler (Josephine E.), Native Riices and the War.(Gay & Bird) 

Haliook (M M.’, The Economics of Modem Cookery.(Muomillsu) 3,’0 

Layriz (Lieut.>Col. Olfried), Mechanical Traction in War ..(Sampson Low) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Borrow (George), Lavengro .....(Ward, Lock) 2/0 

New Novell are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 42 (New Series). 

IiABT week we offered a prize of One Ooinea for the best plot for 
a eimeeome-groteeqae novel on the model of Mr. Bernard Capea’s 
plot of “The Dead Cook nnder the Coal Shoot” {Cornhill Magazine, 
July). The answers we have received are few, and they do not 
make pretty reading. Oar competitors have emnlated Mr. Oapes’s 
tragedy bat not his tact. Oa &e whole, the prize is dae to Mr. 
Ernest H. Harrison, 43, Hopton-road, Streatham, S.W., for 

The Fate of the Extraordinary CoHrANV Promoter. 

A series of appalling oalamities take place, defying the utmost 
efforts of prevention. In one week a great railway accident, an 
immense conflagration, and several other terrible disasters, in which 
hundreds of lives are lost, alarm the oonntry. A short while before 
the M F.S. Company had been snccessfally floated by an ecoentrio 
and snocessfol oompany promoter, whom we may oadl .Topley, The 
mysteriona ezpectatioDS of the new oompany succeed in creating an 
enormoos rash on the shares. As a result &ere is a gigantic finan¬ 
cial panic on ’Change. The horror of the nation is increased by the 
namber of bodies l&it still await interment. Jopley is equal to 
the occasion, and comes forward with his newly-formed oompany, 
offering to bnry them all immediately and at almost infinitesimal 
expense. His proposal U first violently assailed, then accepted. 
The company's fine steamship is at once commhsioned, and its 
gruesome cargo shipped without delay. Jopley sets off on the 
latefol voyage, accompanied by a large circle of friends of as 
donbtfnl a repntatiun as himself. When they are gone a strong 
bo^ of his opponents—ohiefly undertakers, paid mourners, and 
eotb-makers—raise a howl of indignation, inflamed bv Jopley’s 
extensively oironlated pamphlet on “A Rational Burial System,” 
A logical detective becomes snspicioos, commences statistical oalcn- 


ationsand comparisons, and finally proves that the recent great 
disasters mnst have b%n the work of miscreants. Investigation 
into the Company’s affairs discloses strange secrets. Jopley's 
dastardly scheme is gradually nnfolded, and the net is drawn closer. 
The strange conditions of the state of preparedness in which the 
MJ'.S. Company were after Jopley's proposal are thrown into lurid 
light by the diwovery that the letters “ M.F.S.” stand for “ Marine 
Faneral Steamship.” This the logical detective works ont from a 
perusal of Jopley’s pamphlet, and of the extraordinarily vague 
prospectus of the Company, 'The oonntry is in a ferment at these 
disolosnres, and, lashed into a fury by the proof of snch dastardly 
outrages, awaits Jopley’s return. The wee^ fly past, then months 
and years, bnt nothing is ever heard of Jopley again save weird 
rumours and startling tales of his fate. 

Another reply is as follows : 

The Kodak. 

Mulberry Smithson, a wealthy merchant, purchases old oonntry 
manor house; retires there with wife and daughter, Annelida; 
agrees with vendor to keep in his employment his housekeeper. 
She says that one room is haunted by ghost of last representative of 
family that built the house. This gent'eman mortgaged the estate 
to a lawyer, who foreclosed and ousted him, mraoing to reside there 
himself. Ihe day before the lawyer was to enter the owner having 
first left on the table a declaration that his ghost would mnrder 
any one who slept in the room for ever after oat his throat in the 
best bedroom. The lawyer slept in this room the next night, and 
was fonnd with his throat cat in the morning (add details to liking). 
Ho one had slept there since. 

Annelida tells her maid of her resolve to sleep in this room ; 
binds her to silence. Maid, being alarmed, goes to room in the 
night, finds Annelida with throat ont; screams and swoons on the 
body ; honsehold meh in, in variona deshabilles. Mrs. Smithson 
dies in a fit. No trace of murderer. 

American detective ei^loyed to investigate. Behavioor of maid 
arouses his sasptoion. He overhears her talk in her sleep; taxes 
her with the crime, and threatens arrest unless she confesses. She 
confesses that rejected lover of Annelida bribed her to oommnnicate 
to him all Annelida’s actions. She told him of Annelida's iotention 
to sleep in the room. By accident she discovered he had obtained 
admission to the room the night Annelida was murdered ; accused 
him of murder. He confessed, bnt threatened to implicate her if 
she told. 

Detective, finding half a broken shirt-bntton in the room, traces 
lover thereby to London, thence to the Transvaal, where he has 
enlisted in Boer army ; follows him to war. Lover wounded ; 
nursed by detective, who decoys him to Delagoa, has him arrested, 
and confined on British man-of war. Lover hangs himself in cabin 
with his braoes; leaves confession that be bade Annelida choose 
between his love or his knife ; she chose the latter. 

Mnlberry Smithson goes mad ; raves amid maniacal laughter of 
Annelida's beantifal necklace “of rich, blood-red rabies—blood- 
red !—^blood-red! 1 ” [G. W. H., Manchester.] 

Other replies received from : E. L. C., Bedhill; G. S., Banbury ; 
E. E. 8., Croydon ; C. E. B. P., Alton ; T. C., Boated ; N. A., Kent; 
T. V. N., Essex. 


Competition No. 43 (New Series). 

We offer this week a prize of One Guinea for the best rendering 
of the follovring lyric by Alfred de Mnsset: 

Derniers Vers. 

J’ai perdu ma force et ms vie, 

Et mes amis, et ma gaite ; 

J’ai perdu jusqu’a la fierte 
Qui faisait croire a mon genie. 

Quand j’ai connu la v6rit4, 

J’ai cm que e’etait une amie. 

Quand je I’ai comprise et sen tie, 

J’en etais deja degodte. 

Et pourtant elle est eternelle, 

Et ceux qui se sont passes d’elle 
Ici bas ont tout ignore. 

Dieu parle, il faut qu’on lui reponde. 

Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d’avoir quelquefois pleure. 

Bulbb. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tue^y, July 17. Each answer mnst be accompanied by 
the coupon to be fonnd on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solntion most aooompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only be coneidered. We oannrt 
consider anonymons answers. 
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OATALOQUE8. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 

CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
price Za. Od., at 

1, SOHO 8QUARB, W. 

■Stb and idtta CENTURY BOOKS ; AHERICANA; 
8 g LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


W ILLIAMS A KOBGATE, 

IMPOSTERS OF FORSIOR BOOKS, 

14 , SfaTMt, OoTwt OArden, SO, Soath Frod«rlok St. 

■dlBborgb, sad Broftd StrMt, Oiford. 


OATAIiOOUn post free on AppliOAtim. 


B AEDEKER’S & B ADD BLEY’S 

TOORISTB* GUIDE BOOKS. 

Htw folly detailed CATAXOOUEMSt poet ^ee <» appUoatloo. 

DULAV A 00., 37, Soho Sooaeb, Lordoh, W. 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

X done lOd. per 1,000 worda Samplee aod refereooea. 
Mnltl43oplei. —Addren, Miee Misser, 18 . Mortimer Oreecent, 
N.W. 

L iterary research. — a Gentleman, 

ezperleDced In Llterury Work, aud who has aooeM to the 
briiieh Mueeum ReadloR Room, ie opea to erraDije wHb 
Author or any pereon requirins aeeietaDoe In Literary Ke- 
•earoh, or io leeiog Work through the Preee. TraaeUtioni 
UDdertaken from rreoeh, Italian, or Spanieh.—Apply, by 
Isttcr, to D. C. Dallas, 191, Strand, London, W.C. 


C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCL 

DENTO eaueed by Oollieinn, the Falling. Bol'ing, or 
Kicking of Uoreee, or by being Run Into by other Vehiolee. 
Polidee iMoed for the Yoex or Seaeon only. ProspecI ueee poet 
free.—iMPBaiAL ArciDEVT, Live htock arh Gbrkbal ImuBAitce 
Co. Ltd., 17.1^ Mall EaMt, London, 8.W. Agents want^. 


An American Transport 


in the Crimean War. 


By Capt CODMAN. 


S WINDON and NORTH WILTS 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, i 

Prindpal-H. BOTTOMLEY KNOWLES. M.A.(Ozoi). 

APPOINTMENT OF ART MASTER. 

The Committee require the serrioes of an ART MASTER 
for the Day and Ercoing Classes in connection with the Sehoul 
of Art. Salary. A179 per annum. 

The Art Master appointed will be required to commence duty 
on Wednesday, September 6tb, 1900. 

Korns of application, to be returned not later than Thurwlay. 
July f 8th. in» be obtained from the Skcketakt, Swindon and 
North Wilts Technical School, Swindon, Wilts. 

July 14th, 1900. J. S. PROTHEROE, S cretary. 

U NI^BRHITY COLLEGE /£ SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTBSHERE, CARDIFF. 


The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Applicaliont. with testimonials, must be received by the 
undersigned not later than September 9tb, 1900. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

Secretary and Registrar. 


C HALET CAUDB COTE. DIEPPE.—An 

English lady RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
upwards In her Cbftlet near Dieppe. Conversational French 
rapidly aciuired Special facilities for Music, Sketching, 
German. Opportunltiee for every form of healthy enjoyment 
Direct Service twice daiiy with England,—Full detaus will be 
supplied on applying to Hiss CcNKica, Dieppe. 


M b. X. Q. wx)ald be happy to heat of a 

Gentleman able and vrilUng to FURNISH MATERIAL 
for a HISTORY of ENGLISH LITBRATUKK both io 
England and America, from 1880.1900.—Letlers Sub. X. Q. 
Oftice of this Paper. 


‘*Mi6S Rossi writes with grace, humonr, and vlvadty.* 

TAe Spiaktr. 

T BSSON8 by CORRBSPONDBNCB.— 
I .J The urt of Literary Composilioo, like other arte, cannot 
be acquired, because it Is the exprossiun of the artists 
pereonalitj. . . 

But. like every oth*r art, it rests on a basis of knowledge, 
aud of pnnoipleii which may easily be aetiuired. 

The system of instruction is adapted to meet the require* 
meuts of cflon correspondent. A subject is set for a oompoeition 
of a given length, which is returned with marginal oommrats 
and corrections, and, in addition, a couple of sheets giving 
rca>oo8 for each correotion, and pmetioal advice 
MS <i. already written may be substituted for the subject set. 
aod will be carefully criticised. 

Fee, payable in advance: Twelve lessons. Three Guineas; or a 
trial course of throe. One Guinea. 

Miss Kossi. 32, Monmouth Road, Bayswater, London, W. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

-OREPARXTION by CORBB8PONDENCB 

JT on a TUOROOOHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. ITie 
STAFF includes Graduates of Oxford. (Tunbridge, London, 
and Royal Universities. 

SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek. Fieoob, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Lrf^io. Political Economy, so. 


Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON. B.A (London and Oxoo.), 
S7, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

FOB THE ADVANCEMENT OP 

SCIENCE. ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


The Assembly reernite Members for the Official Conirressee, and gives Information to thoee intere.ted 
about Oongreeaee, ExUbition and University Arrangements. 

For Vieicors to the Exhibition a Guidance Bcbeme, oompriaing Lectures, Visits to tba Galleries of 
the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, Ac., has been arranged, and is now 
in working order. 

Membership, incladiog Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with full participation 
in Paris arrangements, for one week, £l Is.; additional weeks, 12e. Od, each. 

Fall Information, Proapectnaea, Programmes, List of Lecturers, Ac., from the Secietariea, 

Professor PATEICK GKDDES. 

Mr. T. E. MARE. 

6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


In this work Cspt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the oonneoting 
link between old and modem methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Price 3i. 6d, 


London : 

8IMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRK 6 EGK BANK, 

8outhami>ton Buildings, Cliaocery Ixine. London, W.C. 



CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not dnwn below 41100. 




DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

on Deposits, repayable on / 

demand. / O 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


locks and Bhsres Purchased and Sold for Customeni. 


The BIRRBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
FRANCIS RAVEKSCROFT, Manager. 


T4Uphon4, No. 9, Holbom. 

TsleprapAi Ad<lre$$, ''BiKaaxca, LoRDoa.” 


A OHA&KIirO OIFZ BOOK! 

6b., claret roan, gilt, Hluatrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Slmpkin, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen; Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DAKLINGTON, P.R.G.3. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. Svo. ONS SBILLINQ EACH. lUostratsd. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 

PHELPS, late Amorioan Minister; Professor JOHN EUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING 
A. W. KINGLAKB, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OP WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTBRN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWB,I 
I LLANFAIRPEOHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. I 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, A FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIKTH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, k CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels thronghont 

the world. 


** What would not the intelligent tonrist in Paris or Rome nve for such a guide-book as thU, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes r'— T%e Tiine$, 

*' The best Handbook to London ever \B&\x^,*'^Liverpool Daily Post, 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 68.-60 lllustrationB, 24 Maps and Flans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Meferences to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: OARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Sihpiix, Mxeskall, Hxiui.Toa, Kiar, A Co., Ltd., The Railway BookEtalle, and all Booksellers. 
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CHINA AND THE FAR EAST.—BOOKS TO BEAD. 


OLIPUA.ST, ASDEBSON A rSBBIEB HAVE JCST PUBLISHED 

A SECOND EDITION of 

VILLAGE LIFE in CHINA. By Arthur H. Smith. 

D.D. With 31 lUuitntioaf from Photographs. 78. 6d. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By the same Author. 

FIFTH EDITION. With 16 Illustrations. 5«. 

The Momit-Q Fcit—'Reiil tcRcther. the tvo voiks present a most complete and 
faluable pio ure ol the least knoan phateof the little understood subject of Chinese life.** 

A CYCLE of CATHAY; or, China, South and North. 

With Personal Recollections. By W. A, P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D.. Imperial 
Tiiogwen College, Pekin. With Map and numerous Illnstraticns. 7a 6tL 
The Scotsman.—** A real and substantial addition to our kuowledRc of modem China.” 

THE GIST of JAPAN: the Islands, their People, 

and Mifsions. By R. B. PEERY, A.H. With 8 Full«Page Illustrations. Ss. 

The ^(Aenotvm.—** Portraj s with atlminible truth and justice tho Japanese people.** 

21, Pnternoater Square, Londop. E.(\ ; nml Edinlmrtrh : ornf nnv Bookseller. 


THE amsis m out a a. 

CHINA: the Long'-Lived Empire. By 

ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. With a Portmit of the EmpreBB Dowager and 
over 60 other IlIuBtrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. Cd. net. 

DAJLl" JVEirA~*'Tho book is to be reoommecded as a lively and vivid account of 
C*hine*e life and character. With its sketches of scenes, and persons wherewith the entire 
world is DOW deeply concerned, ‘China: the J.ong-Lived Empire’appean at an opportune 
moment. It contains a large number of good illustrations.** 

WORLD POLITICS at the END of the Nine¬ 
teenth CENTUBT ns INFLUENCED by the ORIENTAL SITUA¬ 
TION. By Professor PAUL 8. KEIN8CH, Ph.D., LL.B. Globe 8 to, 
6s. net. 

*•* Thi$ hook ti'oatt of the ChituM quution as tho frus eontre of interest in praetU 
international politics. 

MAOMILLAN Jk Oa. London. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS IN THE FAR EAST: the history of china. 


China, Japan, Corea, Indo-China, Straii8 Settlements, Malay States. 
Siam, Netherlands, India. Borneo, The Philippines, &c. With*Map and 
32 Illustrations. Ciown 8vo, 7i». Od. iReady nextwuk» 

Extract from Pbbfac*.— **Tbe frequent occurrence in the Press, on iwtli 
sides of the Atlantic, of the {ihtases ‘Spheres of Influence* and ‘The Open 
Door.' the ^rreat prominence given to the Far East, both politically and com¬ 
mercially, and the prominent part it seems destined to play in Kurojieaii 
politics m the near futuie, leails the compiler to lielieve that this brief account 
of the European Settlements in the Far Eaft will not lie witbcut interest to the 
isilitical student, the merchant, and the public generally.'* 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MaRSTON A CO., Ltd., 

St. Dunstan’s Hoii-se, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


FEUDAL AND MODERN JAPAN. 

By Arthur May Knapp. 

2 vola., with 24 Photogravure Illustrations, 
small fcap. 8 yo, 8 a. net. 

8T» JAHES^S OAZETTS^—**Voni(i'\n tho most complete exposition of 
Jajmu, past and present, that lias hitherto been given to British readers, and 
their material is as well arrani^Gd as it Ls rich and informative.” 

^pJSr7U7Y)fi.—** An attractive account of the ‘Island Realm.* A numlier 
of good fuU'VMige illnstraticns help one to realise the aspect of Japanese life." 

DUCKWORTH & CO., H, Henrietta Street, Coveut Garden, W.C. 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, Author of “Chinese Gordon," “Sir 
Stamford Raffles " &c., &c. .4 New and Revised Edition. Illnstrated 

with Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 2'la. 

%* The Becond Volume contains a full History of China and her connection with 
Euroiiean Natloni). and detailed avcounts of all evtms, isclnding the CbiDO.Japan War. 
and its Diplomatic coosciiuencea. 

“ Mr. Boulger is a thoughtful writer, and his facts may be relied on. He has. too. the 

true inwudut'ss of the historian.For tlie purpose of information it would be dimouit 

to iHitnt to a more hsody and trustworthy book.**—Jfomu'p Pi et. 

“ Regarded as a history pure and simple, indeed, Mr. Boulger’s latest effort is all that sneh 
a work should lie.’*—Pall ifall Gae-tte. 

“One cannot read this admiral>le histoiv without feeling how much Mr. Boulgor’s 
sympathies tisvc l>een enlisted by the wuuderful record of Chinese achievement and Chibese 
cnaracter which he has collected with so much charm and ability.*’—<Sdfurdai/ Rsrutto. 

W. THACKSR * cc,, 9, Creed Lare, London, E.a 


JUST READY. 

THE “OVERLAND” 

TO CHINA. 

BY 

ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.Q S. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 

Demy 8 yo, cloth, 16s. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 , Albemarle Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Iaoc, London, W.C. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY the Edinburgh review. 


CURREirr ACCOUNTS 

i on the minimum moutbty balances, 
f O ^ben not drawn below £10O. 


2r/. 


DBPOeiT ACCOUNTS 

on Deposits, repayable on 


O demand. 


23 - 7 . 


STOCKS AND SHAHhS. 

Stocks and Shares rnrehasedAud Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBBCK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, post 
nte. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Telephone, No. S, Holbom. 

fAegrapkic Addrue, "Biaxngca. LoNOon.” 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 

Cotuitting of Thiriy-aeven PortraiU of Old 
arid New Celebritiea in Literature, may 
ttill he obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 4S, Chancery Lane, IT. C. 


(LIMITED). 

>or the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN 8UBB0KIPT1ONS from ONK QUINBA 
per annom, 

LONDON BOOR 800IETT ffor weekly exchange of Books 
at the booses of Sabteribers) from TW’O GUINEAS per annum. 

OOUNTBY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINRAS 
per annum, 

K>B.<~Two or Three Friends may UNITE' In ONE SUB* 
BCRIPTION, and i^s lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Toum and Villags Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectiues and Monthly Lieta o( Books gratis 
and post free, 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OrrxBSD at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A BEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 fp,) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS In 
travel, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH. GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


30-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Ma»obx8IXB. 


No. 3i»3. JULY, ItKK). 8vo, price Gj. 

I l.-OOLDWIN SMITH'S UNITED KINGDOM. 

а. -CHEVALIER’S HISTORY of the FRENCH NAVY. 

' y.-KNIGHTS TEMPLARS-80LDIER8. MONKS. 
I HERETICS. 

4.-PROQRESS in IRELAND. 

б. -THE LIFE of WELLlNfSTON. 

6. —PARIS in 1900. 

7. -A HISTORY'of NORTHUMBERL.4ND. 

8. -THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 

9. -PICTITRES at the PARIS EXHIBITION. THE NEM' 

MOVEMENT in ART. 

10. -SOME RECENT NOVELS of MANNERS. 

11. -TIIE SOUTH AFRtCAN WAR and its CRIT1C.S. 
j 12.-COLONIAL and IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

Loudou: Lonomans, €<kekx A Co. 

; THE ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by 8. R. GARDINER. D.C.L., LL D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE. M.A., Ph.D. 

No.*59. JULY, IW). Royal Svo. price fis. 

1. Article*. 

THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE the UNION 
of the CROWNS. By Robsht S. Rait. Part 11. 

I THE REGULATION of WAGES in the SIXTEENTH 
I CENTURY. By MiHsEi.LBN A. McArtuuk. 

HUMANISM UNDER FR.YNCI8 1. By Artiilb 

Tilley. 

j THE FOREIGN POLICY of ENGLAND UNDER 
I WALPOLE. By Basil Williams, Part II. 

, 2. Note* and Dochh«mIa —;t. Pcvtctc^ of Hooke.-4. .Volicte c/' 

! Peritxiical P^lictUione. 

\ London: Lo.ngmans, Grken A Co. 

' NOW READY. 

j Sl.XTH EDITION, flaO-By Re\i3ed, price 16?., 
j with Portrait. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 

Lyndon: W'illiahs A Nokgitx, II, Hci.ricita St., W.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 

In 1 vol., crown 8yo, cloth, with 5S IllustratiouH, price 2j*. 6<l. 

CHINA and the CHINESE. Traasiated ! 

and Edited,fr-'in the French of EDMUND PLAUCHDT, by Mrs. ARTHUR 
BELL (.N. D’Anvers), Author of “ Elementary History' oi Art,” “ Science 
La<ldera Series,” &c. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, illustrated by numerou.s Maps and Plans, price 12s. net. 

THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGNS, 1882-1899 

Beiuff a Complete Namitive of the Rise and Fall of the Arabist and 
Mahdist Movements, as well as a History of Enjrland’s Intervention in 
Ejo’pt* By CHARLKS ROYLE,late U.N*., Barrister-at-Liiw, Jud 4 re of the 
Egyptian Conrt of Api)eal, Cairo, 

*• Will interest those who have attention to spare fn>m onv South African 
cam|>ai>m. Indeed, it will have even for those—the vast majority —who can 
rca«l, think, or talk of nothing bui our present war, the inciflental interest «)f a 
glimpse of the reconl of some of our South African heroes.”— Truth. 


NEW WORK ON MADEIRA 

In 2 vole., demy 8vo, with 76 Fnll-Pajfe Illustration.s and Maps, price 20s. net, | 

The Madeira islands. By Anthony J. i 

DREXEL BIDDLE. Cr.ntiininff the Hisujry of the Mnclcira«, Informa- j 
tion for the Traveller and Visit* u*. and a <lescriptiou of the Natives : their i 
Characteristics, Reli>rion, Laws, and (’ustoms, Ac. 

MR. W. ROSSETTI’S NEW WORK. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, illustrated, price 6s. j 

PBJERAPHAELITE DIARIES and LET- 

TER.S. CimtuininK Letters of DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: Diary of I 
FORD MADO.X BROWN; Tlie I’.R.B. .lournal, by W. ROSSETTI. 
Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL RO.SSETTI. 


MR. TIGHE HOPKINS’S LATEST SUCCESS. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 

AN IDLER in OLD FRANCE. By Tighe 

HOPKINS, Author of “ The Dungeons of Old Paris,” ** Nell Haflenden,” 
Ac. 


NEW WORK By OAPr. M. H. HAYES. 

In 1 Tol., demy 870 , prioe 128 . net. 

STABLE MANAGEMENT and EXERCISE 

A Book for Horseowners and Stndents. 

By Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.8. 

Illnetrated by namereu. ReprodactioDs of Photogrraphs taken 
apeuially for thie Work. 


BOOKS OK HORSES BF THE SAME AUTHOR. 

POINTS of the HORSE. A Familiar Treatise on 

Equine Conformatioo. By (hipt. M. HORAOB HAYES, P.R.O.V.S. 
Il(ustr*te<l by 2(>0 R^>roductiiJij 0 of Photogrl^)b8 of Tj’pical “Points” 
and Horaes, and 205 Drawings by J. H. Oswald Brown. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Super-roynl 8vo, olotb, gilt top, price 34e. 

ILLnSTR4TED HORSE-BREAKINa. By Capt. 

M. HORACE HAYES. F.E.C.V..S. Illustrated by J. H. Oswald Brown, 
and by Photographs sp^ciaPy taken. Second Klition, Rewritten and 
greaiy Eu'argad. Imperial 16m(», buckram, prioe 218. 

veterinary notes for HORSEOWNERS. An 

Illustrated Maimal of Horse Medicine and Surgery, written in Popular 
Language. B^'Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.ft.C.V.S. Illu8*raiel by 
202 tieprcKlactions of Photographs, Fifth Klitiou, Large crown 8vo, 
buckram, firice 158. 

INFECTIVE DISEASES of ANIBIALS. Being 

Part I. of Prieiberger and Prohner’s “Vetencary PathologyWith a 
Chapter on Bacieriologv bv Dr. G. NlCY.VfAN. D.P.H. Translated and 
BdiU’d by Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. Djmy 8vo, price 
10s. 6(1. net. 

THE HORSEWOMAN. A Practical Guide to Side- 

aiiille Riding. By ALICE M. HAYE3. Krtited liy Cftpt M. HORACE 
HAYES. With H Illustrations by j. H. Oswall Brown and 4 Phot> 
graphs. Large crown 8vo, pri?e lOa. 6d, 

TRAINING and HORSE MANAGEMENT in INDIA. 

By Capt. M. HORACE HAYSS, F.R.U.V.8. Fifth Edition, Heviaed. 
Crown 870, eloth, pries 6s. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


Each in 1 vol.. cbth biT^liog. price Ss- 6ci> 

The WONDERFUL CAREER of EBENEZER LOBB. 

Related by Himself. Kiiiel with an Appreciation by ALLE.N 
UPWARD. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 

PRICE SIXPENOr. 


AYLWIN. 


THEODORE WATT.S-DUNTON, 

Author of ** The Coming of Love ; Rhona Boswell’^ Story,” &c. 
With a New Introduction and Portrait. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

By Mrs. ORAIK. 


NOVELS BY BEATRICE WHITBY, 

AUTHOR OF “ BEQUEATHED." 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, Sm. 6(1. 

THE AWAKEXIMU of MARY | PART of the PROPERTY. 

FENWICK. I MARY EENWU^K’S DAUGHTER. 

A MATTER ot SKILL, and other I IX tlie .SU.NTIME of HER YOUTH. ' 
.Stories. I O.N'K RKiSO.V WHY. | SUNSET. ' 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR, By Eden Phillpotts. 

Fully liluhtrated. 

THE SECOND THOUGHTS of an IDLE FELLOW. 

By JEROME K. JEROME. 

FROM VELDT CAMP FIRES. Stories of Southera 

Africa. By H. A. BRYDEH. 

THE KISS of ISIS. By Capt. Arthur Haggard 
LONDON at the END of the CENTURY. By Arthur 

W. A. BECKETT. 

THE PROFESSIONAL, and other Psychic Stories. 

Editeri by A. GOODRICH FREER (Miss .N.). 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OP 

EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol,, c.-own 0vo, jn-ire.'is. 6d. 

DON'OY.AX. ! WE TWO. I KN iGHT-ERRANT. 

IN the GOLDE.V DAYS. WON by WAITING. 

TO RIGHT the WRONG. 1 A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

VSIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

NEW mill CHEAPER EDITION, in I vo!., crown 8vo, price 3». 6(1. 

DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S NOVELS. 

DAVID ELGINBROI). SIRtiIBHIE, | ALEC FOBBP.S. 

ROBERT FALCONER. , SALTED with FIRE. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, l;j, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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The Literary Week. 

Thz proposal now on foot that the Irish language 
should be made the vehicle of instruction in all the schools 
in the Irish-speaking districts of Ireland has certainly the 
merit of being new and astonishing. As set forth by Mr. 
George Moore in the Time*, the aim of the movement is 
to provide a vehicle for future literature. Mr. Moore 
contends that the English language, burdened with 400 
years of literature, has lost its freshness; and that its fate 
is to become the mere language of commerce, as Latin 
became the language of theology. The literature of the 
future, Mr. Moore thinks, will be written in the small 
languages rather than in the universal languages. This 
strikes us as a very dubious saying. It ignores, it seems to 
us, the vital connexion between literature and life. Small 
languages connote a small population, a restricted outlook, 
an over-awed polity. Can great literatures spring from 
such soil ? Graceful, subtle literatures may, but great ones ? 
History does not warrant that hope. Mr. Moore 
alwut Denmark, to whose language he credits Ibsen and 
Bjdmsen. ^ Well, Ibsen Eind Bjomsen have yet to be 
tested by time. In the case of Ireland, what ground have 
we for believing that the Irish language did not exhaust 
itself in the old Irish literature ? And what probability 
is there that its revival will enable it to produce a fresh 
literature ? Mr. Moore may be right about England, but 
we suspect he is quite wrong about Ireland. However, he 
has the support—the carefully qualified support—of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, who says: 

The language of Ireland has been blossoming there 
uueen like a hidden garden of roses, and, whenever the 
wind has blown from the west, our English poetry has 
felt the vague perfume of it. 

But of real support of Mr. Moore there is little in Mr. 
Qosse’s pretty letter to the Time*. 


Tm first impression of Mrs. Meynell’s John Ru*kin 
h&yizif been exhausted^ Messrs. Blackwood bave issued a 
second edition. 


same plates as the first. In these first four American 
editions there were errors, which the author corrected in 
proof and which did not appear in any of the English 
editions. In the last four American editions of the book 
(there have been eleven in all) these errors do not appear, 
but unluckily the reviewers in this country dealt with the 
earlier American editions, and some of them have charged 
Miss Cholmondeley with mistsbkes of granunar and sense 
which she did not commit, but which existed in the 
English proofs before she revised them. The reviewers 
who accused Miss Oholmondeley of ignorance and dis- 
regard of syntax are invited to take notice that she was 
not guilty of those offences, and that they were misled by 
appearances due to complications of wUch she and her 
American publishers were both disconsolate, though 
blameles*, victims. 


We offer to industrious book compilers an idea for a 
new anthology—“ Poems by the Fatners of Poets.” It 
would be curious; and as the fathers of poets would buy 
the volume, the anthology should have a vride sale. Wo 
are moved to these remarks by the publication in the 
Dai^ Chronicle of some lines by tne Eev. Stephen 
Phillips, D.D., father of Mr. Stephen Phillips. They 
were suggested by a remark of M. Maurice de Ileury, to 
the effect that love is a malady of the mind, to be classed 
among the most distressing of the diseases: 

Of love, life’s balm, by heavenly instinct led, 

’Tis true our Shakespeare’s peerless wit hath said. 

It is an ill that harmeth heart and head; 

Nay, up-to-date authorities on nerve 
Declare it but a poison that may serve 
Briefly to end the bliss we would preserve; 

Still, like Orlando and all lovers sure. 

Though French physician flod its certain cure. 

We say. Ah, let us yet such ill endure I 


From “Latest Wills”: Robert Alan Mowbray Steven¬ 
son, 41, Oxford-road, Chiswick, art critic of the PM Mall 
Gautte, painter, and Eoscoe Professor of Fine Arts, Liver¬ 
pool University College, 1887-93. Sole executrix—Mrs. 
H. L. Stevenson, the widow. £7,117. 


PoBUOATiON of a novel in England and America is, 
from a pecuniary point of view, good for the author. But 
the practice has its drawbacks, one of them being that 
Ammcan pubUshers sometimes go to press without 
waiting for the author’s corrections. We know of one 
novelist who suffered in this way, and of another who, 
ha|^ning to turn over the pages of the American edition 
of his book some months after it had been published, 
discovered that an entire chapter had been omitted. “ I 
suppose they were short of paper ” he soliloquised. But 
^ most flagrant case is that of the author of Bed Pottage. 
Ine following explanatory and apologetic paragraph is 
from Harper'* Weekly : 

Owing to various difiSculties and complications, the 
details of which need not be here set forth, the first 
American edition of Miss Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage, 
which was published by the Messrs. Harper, had to be 
from proofs which the author had not revised, 
^e demand for the novel was so prompt and so urgent 
that three following editions had to be printed from the 


The title of one of Mr. George Allen’s new books, 
announced for the autumn, does not strike us as being 
felicitous. To whom would one give it ? and, when given, 
imagine the feelings of the child seeing the title ever/ 
day. The book is called The Pull Child'* Grammar. 


To the Review of the W'eek of last Saturday Mr. Thomas 
Hardy contributed a little poem which his admirers will 
like to note. It is called “ To Sincerity.” There are six 
stanzas, of which the first, and last two, are as follows : 

O shunned Sincerity ! . . . 

Where modern methods be, 

What scope for thine and thee P 


—Yet, would men look for true things. 
And questioningly view things, 

And count to bear undue things. 

The real might mend the seeming. 

The fact the dread foredeeming, 

And Life its disesteeming. 
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It is difficult to reconcile the proceedings of the Boxers 
with the character of the Chinese, as revealed in their 
songs. “ Through most of these,” says Prof. Douglas, a 
disting^shed authority, “ there breathes a qtiiet calm, a 
spirit of peaceful repose, of family love, and of religious 
feeling.” Below is a specimen, t^en from Tht Book of 
Odt», compiled by Confucius. It might be called “ The 
Lazy Husband and the Dutiful Wife ” : 

“ Get up, husband. Here’s the day ! ” 

“ Not yet, wife, the dawn’s still grey ! ” 

“ Get up, sir, and on the right 
Bee the morning star shines bright. 

Shake off slumber, and prepare 
Ducks and geese to shoot and snare. 

All our darts, and line to kill, 

I will dress for you with skill; 

Thus a blithesome hour we’ll pass, 

Brightened by a cheerful glass ; 

While your lute its aid imparts. 

To justify and soothe our hearts. 

On all whom you may wish to know. 

I’ll girdle ornaments bestow; 

And girdle ornaments I’ll send 
To anyone who calls you friend; 

With them whose love for yon’s abiding. 

My girdle ornaments dividing.” 

Most Chinese songs are in the same key. The epic is 
conspicuously lacking from Chinese poetry. But there is 
one exception—the prayer alleged to have been uttered by 
King Suen during the great drought of the eighth century. 
Some of the lines are very vigorous and forceful: 

The Monarch cried, “ Alas ! 

What crime is ours that Heaven thus sends on ns 
Death and Disorder, that with blow on blow. 

Famine attacks ns ? 

Surely I have grudged 

To Gk>d no victims; all our store is spent of tokens— 
Why is it I am not heard ? 

Kages the drought. The hills are parched, and dry 
The streams. The demon of the drought 
Destroys like one who scatters fiery flames. 

Terrifl^ by the burning heat, my heart. 

My mourning heart, seems all consumed with fire. 

The many dukes and ministers of the past. 

Pay no heed.” 

The reference to the “ many dukes and ministers of the 
past ” means, of course, that prayers to ancestors had been 
in vain. 


Since our paragraph on Mr. Pearson and “The Yellow 
Peril ” appeared, several writers have made references to 
the subject, but none of them, somewhat suspiciously, go 
deeper than the author of our note. Thus not merely did 
Mr. Pearson opine that the Chinese would dominate the 
world, but he conjectured that we should sink to their 
level, morally and intellectually, a view also once expressed 
by Mr. Mill. Thus to quote from Jfational Lift and 
Character, which none of the many writers who have 
recently referred to it, save ourselves, have done ; 

Ultimately he [the European] will have to conform to 
the Oriental staudard of existence, or—and this is the 
robable solution—to stint the increase of population. If 
e does this by methods that are inconsistent with morality, 
the very life-springs of the race will be tainted. If he does 
it by a patient self-restraint that shows itself in a limita¬ 
tion to late marrUges, national cbarauter will be uuim- 
pured, but material decline will be commenced. With 
civilisation equally diffused, the must populous country 
must ultimatmy be the most powerful; aud the preponder¬ 
ance of C ina over any rival—even over the United States 
of America—is likely to be overwhelming. . . . Let us 
couceive the leading European nati ms to be stationary, 
while the Black and Yellow Belt, including China, Malay- 
►ia, India, Central Africa, and Tropical America, is all 
teeming with life developed by industrial enterprise, fairly 
well administered by native governments, and owning the 


better part of the carrying trade of the world. Can any¬ 
one suppose that, in such a condition of political society, 
the habitual temper of mind in Europe would not be pro¬ 
foundly changed ? Depression, hopelessness, a disreg;^ 
of invention and improvement, would replace the sanguine 
confidence of races that, at present, are uways panting for 
new worlds to conquer. 


Messes. Sothkbv began on Wednesday a four days’ 
book sale of considerable interest. The books are gathered 
from many sources, and there is a rather pathetic sugges- 
tiveness about the divisional headings, which include: 

The Property of a Nobleman. 

The Property of a Gentleman. 

The Property of a Lady. 

The Property of a Baronet. 

The Property of a Clergyman. 

Another Property. 

Other Properties. 

Many of the books and MSS. are of special interest, and 
the general run of books is good. We note the following 
entry: 

Stevenson (Bobeet Louis), The Body Snatchee, 
Oeioinal Adtooeaph M8., 17 foliopaget 1884 

The oriainal MS. of this remarkable story, which 
appeared in the Christmas number of the Pall Mall QazetU 
for 1884, with the number of the magazine in which it 
first appeared; press notices of the story, the last portrait 
of B. L. Stevenson, a trial plate, and a proof of the design 
by Mat. Morgan. 

An autograph letter of Byron’s, written to John Himt, 
from Genotq March 17, 1823, is interesting. Byron writes 
about public disapproval of his works. He adds: 

Every publication of mine has latterly failed. I am not 
discoturaged by this, because writing and composition are 
habits of my mind with which Success and Publication are 
objects of remotest reference—not causes, but effects, like 
those of any other pursuit. I have enough of both of 
praise aud abuse to deprive them of their novelty, but I 
continue t) compose for the same reason that I ride, or 
read, or bathe, or travel—it i^ a habit. I want sally 
Peueril of the Peak, which has not yet arrived here, and I 
will thank you much for a copy; I shall durect Mr. 
Einnaird to leimburse you for the price. 

A letter of Shelley’s, dated from Marlow in 1817, contains 
the sentence: 

I published sometime since a Poem called Alastor at 
Baldwin’s; the sale, I believe, was scarcely anything. 

A quatrain in the handwriting of the Duke of Beichstadt, 
the unfortunate son of Napoleon I., and the hero of M. 
Rostand’s “ L’Aiglon,” is offered, and runs as follows: 

Heureux qui met en Dieu toute son esperance. 

On a toujuurs besoin d’emplorer sa boute ; 

II nous consolera dans les jours de souffr&noe 
Si nous I’avons servi dans prusperitee. 

Fean(;»i8. 


What we may call the dynamite criticism of Shakespeare 
goes on merrily. Not only has Mr. Donelly been busy 
again, but at least two other American commentators have 
put forward explosive theories. Mr. Charles Allen, of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, assails the Baconian 
theory, but substitutes one not much more acceptable—viz., 
that Shakespeare collaborated to a greater extent than is 
realised with other dramatists. “ If such collaboration is 
established on the part of the writer of any of the Shake¬ 
spearian plays, it makes against the Baconian theory of 
authorship. It is not likely that Bacon would unite with 
any of the ordinary playwriters in the production of plays.” 
So that to save Shakespeare from Bacon, Mr. Allen throws 
him into the sea of dramatic authorship, and allows his 
genius to mingle with the general waters. This is not 
inspiring 
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^ second critic is a Mr. W. H. Edwards, who has 
written a book entitled Shaktper, not Shaketpear*, the 
argument of which may be gathered from the following 
passages: 

lu the pages to follow, I assert and prove that the 
^akespeare plays were not written for William Shaksper’s 
^eatre, and that no one of them was ever played at his 
theatre, except in special scenes or in pantomime; and 
. wMv* during his lifetime attributid the plays 

to William Shaksper, or suspected him of any authorship 
wh^ver. I assert and prove that until the issue of the 
Collected Plays in 1623, years after the 
death of William Shakesper, these plays, singly or collec¬ 
tively, had no reputation whatever. 

Mr.^ Edwards then sketches Shakespeare’s life, and, 
coming to his name, says: 

The name Shakespeare is quite another etymologically 
Md orthographically from Shagsper, or Sbakspere, or 
ShakspOT, or^ Shaxpeyr, or Shacfcyspere, <>r Shaxper. It 
Si-***v evidence that any author lived in the age of 
^^beth whose family and baptismal name was Wuliam 
Shakespeare, or Shake-speare. There is no such historical 
indiridual known who bore that name—and the 
mfereuce is fair that the name as printed upon certain 
poems Md plays was a pseudonym, like that of “Mark 
Twain or of •< George Eliot.” 

Mr. Edwards scouts the idea that a man of Shakespeare's 
bringing up could have a command of languages and 
of coi^ life. Who, then, wrote the Plays? More 
dynamite is brought forward. If Shakespeare cannot be 
emb^ied in Bacon at least he can be blown to fragments 
and his genius divided among a crowd. 

It_ would seem, then, to humbler individuals that 
powbly rither one of the writers named and some score 
others might have worked on the Shakespeare plays with- 
to probability. I would suggest that searoh- 
bghts be turned on the judicious Hooker, or the worthy 
Doime, or tte learned Coke, or Tobie Matthew, or Lord 
Burleigh himself ... or the many acknowledged play- 
wjiters of that age, university men, who wrote singly or 
m collaboration—Daniel, Marlowe, Qreeue, and the rest. 

At this rate Shakespeare described his plays when he 
described Petruchio’s attire: “A new hat and an old 
jerkin; a pair of old breeches thrice turned; a pair of 
boots that have been candle-cases, one buckled, another 
laced . . his horse tripped with an old mothy saddle 
and stirrups^ of no kindred,” &c. But, for our part, we 
g«fer to think that Shakespeare addresses his critics in 
Petruchio’s words: “Look, what I speak, or do, or think 
to do, You are still crossing it. Sirs, let’t alone.” 


Ii^ second article on Prof. Bury’s Gibbon, in the Pilot, 
tt. Hodgkin touches on Gibbon’s attitude to Christianity. 
He considers that GKbbon was “ a non-religious man,” who 
had no spiritual experience of his own. 

It nmy be trur, as Lord Byron sajs, that the effect of 
his wrings was “ to sap a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer, but I doubt whether he was sufficiently in earnest, 
even m his nnbelief, to have consciously set this aim before 
him. The one qu^ty which provokes his utter scorn and 
utagoiwm is “bigotry,” and, curiuusly enough, he finds 
tr^s of this abhorred passion of the soul in Voltaire him- 
> Gibbon did not, I think, specially hate Chris- 
tiamty, but he dUiked in his languid, superior way, all 
appearance of religious earnestness in Jew or Gentile. As 
a matto of curious speculation he was willing to devote a 
good deal of time and thought to Christian theology (his 
a^unt of the heroes and orthodoxies of the fourth or 
rath centuries is still, perhaps, one of the best that has 
been written), but the whole thing was utterly outside of 
bum_ Beligion met no want in his heart, touched no lever 
m his TOul. He was essentially a child of “ the polite 
of fhe eighteenth century, a society which 
believed m itself and in not much beside, a society which 
secretly thought that Gcd would never be severe with 
persons of such high quality. 


Mb. Henley now connects South Africa with whatever 
hterature he is dealing with. Hia “ Ex Libris ” in the 
August Pall Mall Magazint begins: “ At the time of 
writing, Lord Hoberts has entered Pretoria, the braves on 
Laing’s Nek are like a nut in a pair of crackers, what was 
the Orange Free State is British territory, and Mr. Ernest 
Coleridge has published his excellently edited third volume 
of the Poetry of Byron.” Next month Mr. Henley will 
hardly arrive at his point so quickly, for there will be 
events in China to recite in addition. Mr. Henley is the 
Ulysses of criticism; he will not settle down, but is ever 
bent on adventure and big effects. To defend Byron ho 
hacks his way through poets, who, left to themselves, 
woiffd have stood aside and perhaps have applauded hia 
desigfn. But they all bleed to make a Henley holiday. 
This is the kind of thing: 

And Kaled, Gulnare, Zuleika, Julia, Haid^e, are they so 
very much less interesting, do they touch us so very much 
less instantly, are they so very much more remote from 
reality, than “faintly smiling Adeline” and these other 
Tennysouion beauties ? And the May Queen—with her 
Robin and those “ garden tools,” and that “ Tiaviata 
cough ” of hers—are we really to take her to our bosoms 
now—even now !—before that thrice excellent Aurora 
Raby and om “frolic grace Ktz-Pulke,” who have so 
much to do with the gaiety and the supremacy of the last 
cantos of Bon Juan ? 

I trow not; for these shams signed “Tennyson” are 
already dead, and not dead only, but damned—damned 
to the infernal deeps—“ With Erebus and tortures vile 
also.” 

The next poet to cumber the battlefield is “ that mass of 
half-inspired, half-realised, haU-uttered, and wholly per¬ 
functory and futile gabble which—some noble passages 
apart—is Browning.” The next to fall is Rossetti. The 
last is Shelley, and then there is a gory roll-call: 

In truth, Mr. Coleridge is fu'ly justified in remarking 
that Byron’s poetry “ holds its own.” Does Shelley’s ? 

I wonder! some lyrics apart, I wonder! Has The Cenci 
never been found out ? do people still find sustenance in 
The Iteyilt of Islam, and “The Witch of Atlas,” and 
“Rosalind and Helen,” and “The Sensitive Plant,” and 
Alastor? Were these ever anything to anybody? “I’ll 
not believe it.” Or. if they were, in the days of their 
birth, are they anything to anybody now, after fourscore 
years ^d a surfeit of Tennyson and Browning and 
Rossetti ? Probsbly, of all the poets who ennobled and 
delighted the earlier days of this dying century, the best 
read and the best loved is Keats; though Coleridge, the 
“universal inspiration” as I’ve called him elsewhere, 
stands far higher than he did in his own day; and 
Wordsworth, whose philosophy appears on the whole to 
have served its turn, is still read largely for that philosophy, 
and now and then for his divagations—(God knows how 
or why!)—into high poe'ry. On the whole, it looks as 
though Matthew Arnold had but grasped half the truth 
when he said that Byron and Wordsworth would head the 
procession of Nineteenth Century English poets into the 
“ mist and hum ” of the Twentieth Century. It may be 
Shelley and Bwn ; it may be Byron and Keats; it may 
be Byron and Coleridge. But, whoever the one, the other 
will certainly be Byron. 


So many books have been held over by publishers that, 
in spite of the complications in China, the autumn season 
promises to be a very full one. The following novels may 
be "expected: 

The Soft Side. Heniy James. 

In the Palace of the King. Marion Crawford. 

Quisante. Anthony Hope. 

Richard Tea and Kay. Maurice Hewlett. 

Cunning Murrell. Arthur Morrison. 

A Master of Craft. W. W. Jacobs. 

Sons of the Morning. Eden Phillpotts. 

The Gatehss Barrier. Lucas Malet. 

Zuletka Jlobton. Max Beerbohm. 
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When awarding prizes at the Blackheath School last 
Saturday, Mr. Birrdl talked as amusingly as could be 
expected, having regard to the fact that he was introduced 
by the head master as “a modem Macaulay.” Fancy 
trying to “birrell” after that! He said, among other 
things (we quote the Daily News report): 

He could not remember in bis schooldays ever getting a 
prize, but he often witnessed other boys getting them, 
and though he may have envied them the distinctii’n, 
he did not envy them the books they carried away. 
Having kept up his acquaintance in after life with many 
of &ose heroes, who now inhabited comfortable homes of 
their own, he often inquired what had become of those 
school-prizes, but they were seldom forthcoming. 
The prizes, however, just distributed, with one lamentable 
exception—a book that he himself, in a misguided moment, 
wrote [Obiter Dicta ]—were admirable and interesting 
works, taste having improved, and publishers become 
more enterprising. 


We are to have a biography of Count Tolstoi—neces¬ 
sarily a memoir pour eermr —by Mr. Hagbert Wright. Mr. 
Wright is the energetic librarian of the London Library. 
He hopes to visit Tolstoi in his home this summer. 


Have editors their “fancies” in typewriting? Failing 
style in an article, do they succumb to style in its 
presentation ? We have not detected such susceptibilities 
in our own breast, but we note the following advertisement 
in a literary paper : 

MSS. copied, from lOd. per 1,000 words, in a new and 
effective style, which gives the MS. a special chance. 


Bibliographical. 

Thebe is great activity among the biographers. We are 
to have, for exa mpl e, brand-new memoirs of Cardinal 
Richelieu, Gilbert White of Selbome, and Richard Wagner; 
and all will be welcome. Of Richelieu there is no ex¬ 
haustive, or even substantial, English life in circulation. 
The only obtainable memoirs are that which appeared in 
the “Foreign Statesmen” series four years ago, and that 
which M. Gustave Masson wrote for the 8.P.C.K. in 1884. 
Most English people of to-day have derived their ideas 
about Richelieu from Lord Lytton’s play, from the dramas 
dealing with d’Artagnan, or from Under the Med Rohe. 
Of Gilbert White the published biographical details have 
been few; and of late years they have usually been 
repeated, with variations, by editors of The Natural History 
of Selborne, from Buckland to Grant Allen. Among those 
editors, one remembers, were Richard Jefferies (1887) and 
John Burroughs (1895), Concerning Wagner there is 
already existent in English a good deal of biogpraphical 
material. There are, for example, the memoir by 
F. Hueffer in the “Great Musicians” series (1883), and 
F. Praeger’s Wagner as I Knew Him (1892); there are 
also the English translations of the monographs by F. 
Muncker (1891) and H. 8. Chamberlain (1897). Add to 
those the Wagner-Liszt Correspodence, published in 
English in 1888, and the letters to Dresden friends, to 
Roeckl, to Wesendonck, and to Heckel, issued respectively 
in 1890, 1897, and 1899, and you have a mass of Wagner 
literature from which a very large measure of biographical 
data could be extracted without the aid of any new 
biographer. 

The publication of Tennyson’s “ Princess,” arranged as 
a drama by a certain L. Rossi, recalls the fact that the 
poem has already been the basis of two dramatic produc¬ 
tions, both from the pen of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. L. Rossi 
has taken Tennyson’s lines and used as many of them as 
possible. Mr. Gilbert, in the first place, made the poem 
the foundation of a blank-verse extravaganza, likewise 
entitled “The Princesss,” and described by the author ns 
“ a whimsical allegory,” “ a respectful perversion of Mr. 


Tennyson’s poem.” This was in 1870, in which year the 
“perversion ” was performed at the Olympic Theatre, 
London. If I remember rightly, it was not a very great 
success. On the other hand, when Mr. Gilbert, some 
fourteen years later, fitted his “ perversion ” with 
choruses and other lyric interludes, c^ed it “Princess 
Ida,” and got Sir Arthur Sullivan to write the necessary 
miuic, the result was triumph. “Princess Ida” is not 
one of the best known of the Gilbert-SuUivan operas, but 
it has done much to popularise (though in the vein of 
caricature) the creation of the poet. L. ^ssi’s “Princess” 
seems to have been performed in private. I should 
tremble for it in public. 

Talking of L. Rossi, I protest, as a bibliographer, 
against the adoption of a signature so unsatisfactory. 
What does the “L” import? Is it the initial of a 
masculine or of a female name? Authors are rather 
inconsiderate in this direction. They often give no clue 
not only to sex but to “condition.” Is L. Rossi, if a 
woman, “ Miss ” or “ Mrs. ” ? (Miss or Mrs. ? by the way, 
is the title of one of Wilkie Collins’s “ problem ” stories.) 
I was glad, the other day, to see the author of a book on 
Hampstead and its associations setting a good example in 
this respect. 8he proclaimed herself quite clearly on the 
title-page as “ Mrs. Caroline A. White.’’ What a relief to 
the reviewer, who is so tired of writing about an author as 
“ Miss (or Mrs.) ” ! 

We are promised a sequel to Mr. Bellamy’s Looking 
Back, to bo entitled My After - Dream., and, of course, 
not the work of Mr. Bellamy. 8equols not written by 
the authors of the original productions are not, if my 
memory serves me, veiy common in the literary world. 
One sees more of that sort of thing in matters of the stage 
—Tom Taylor’s “ Our American Cousin ” being followed 
by Oxenford’s “ 8am’8 Arrival ” and H. J. Byron’s 
“Lord Dundreary Married and Done For,” Taylor’s 
“ Ticket of Leave Man ” by Cheltnam’s “ Ticket of Leave 
Man’s Wife,” and Lytton’s “ Lady of Lyons ” by Meri- 
vale’s “ Lady of Lyons Married and 8ettl^ ”—to name no 
others. In the realm of fiction, however, the original 
writer has generally done his own sequels, and it is the 
safer plan. It is not everyone who can bend the bow of 
Apollo. William Brough wrote a piece into which he 
introduced a Lord Dundreary from whom, he pretended, 
Taylor’s Lord Dundreary had descended. That was a bit 
of audacity to which, I think, and hope, the history of pure 
literature affords no parallel. 

dose upon the paragraphs in which, the other day, I 
gave some particulars concerning the recent vogue of Ben 
Jonson, comes the announcement that a couple of scholars 
contemplate the publication of an annotated edition of his 
works, in which special attention will be paid to the classic 
originals of many of the poet-dramatist’s lines. Is it 
possible that Jonson can have, at this time of day, any 
admirers so seriously devoted to him ? I venture to think 
that as a dramatist he is dead. To an annotated edition 
of his lyric poems there would, of course, be no objection, 
though even that seems scarcely worth while. 

In the four-page Introduction which Mr. Watts-Dunton 
has written for the sixpenny edition of his Aylwin, he will 
explain why it was that he delayed the publication of that 
work even after the decease of those who might be thought 
to be delineated in it. “It was simply diflidence,” says 
Mr. Watts-Dunton; “in other words, it was that in¬ 
firmity which, though generally supposed to belong to 
j’outh, comes to a writer, if it comes at all, with years.” 
It was the success of The Coming of Love, with its large 
gypsy element, which decided the fate of Aylwin, inducing 
its author to give it to the world. To certain corre¬ 
spondents Mr. Watts-Dunton, through this Introduction, 
makes it known that the Sinfi Lovell of his prefatory notes 
to Lavengro is the 8infi Lovell of Aylwin, and that the 
Rhona Boswell of Aylwin is the Rhona Boswell of The 
Coming of Love. The Bookwobm. 
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Reviews. 

Beatific Pot-boilers. 

Euayt of John Bryden. Selected and Edited by W. P. 
Ker, M.A. (ClMendon Press. 2 voLs. lOs. M.) 

Thbse essays, which Prof. Walter Ker has had the 
excellent idea of issuing in a detached form, are the critical 
prefaces to Dryden’s various publications, excluding such 
as were purely dedicatory. Here we hare two volumes of 
pot-boilers flagrant, unadiamed, with little reason, indeed, 
for shame, since they have survived — and gloriously 
survived—near two centuries. 

Bead all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For them the critics much confide in; 

Though only writ at first for filling, 

To raue the volume’s price a shilling. 

Byron’s doggerel happily memorises a fact. Dryden, 
when he throw ofl these prefaces to gratify the demands 
of “ the trade,” had smtdl thought of writing masterpieces, 
small thought that he was marking an epoch in English 
rose. Tet this he did. And he did it by arrant pot- 
oiling. 

O that the present hour would lend 

One more pot-boiler of the kind ! 

Unch “ padding ” as his we should not mind! 

Byron may pardon the outrage for its appropriateness. 
These essays (as Prof. Ker not untruly styles them) are a 
monuments proof that the man of parts can gild his 
literary chains; that it is cowardly to say: “I wrote 
badly because I wrote, not of my own impulse, but for 
pay ”; that the pot-boUer may at least be a thing of 
veritable merit, if not of transcendent merit. Granted 
that, without blame, even a man of parts might fail to 
wear his chains like “ Glorious John ”—“ GlorioTis John,” 
who could have made a decent jpoem out of Bradthaw'* 
Guide. Yet do these beatific pot-boilers come as a season¬ 
able rebuke to the slovenly work which overflows the 
modem press, often the work of men who could do better 
things, were their literary conscience not hardened as the 
soles of a street-Arab. 

Tet further are they a rebuke, and at the same time a 
wholesome antidote, to the prevalent poverty of slipshod 
style. We do not speak of the few who write solely for 
literary fame: their disease is quite other—a too meticulous 
anxiety of expression, though not often of structure. We 
speak of the virtual or avowed pot-boiler, of what goes by 
the generic name of journalistic style—the style of those 
who must needs write eurrente calamo, with indeliberate 
pen. One knows this general style. With the more 
expert it consists in successive sentences of almost infantile 
brevity, turning the flank of stmctural difficulty—the 
chopped sausage-meat of composition, Macaulay done to 
rags. With the less expert it is a diffuse, weak-minded 
sentence, a labefaction of all structure, relatives wandering 
aimless, distressedly looking for their connexions, with an 
unhappy sense that the search is hopeless: there is no 
attempt at clause, but instead the nearest the writer can 
go to organism is to take several short sentences, put them 
end to end, and knock the heads out of them. Dryden is 
an admirable example for the reformation of both these 
kinds. He stands midway between the two. His sen¬ 
tences are not mere short yaps, like an excited cur. Nor 
yet has he the formal, periodic structure of Johnson, or the 
still somewhat form^ though looser structure of Swift. 
A formal structure would be useless for informal writing. 
Succeeding to the stately writers of the seventeenth centu^, 
yet obliged by circumstances and his ovra temper to write 
fluently, he hits on a happy compromise. His sentences 
are dir^ with a certain felicitous laxity of construction, 
which rids them of all pedantry, any air of deliberation ; 
yet he dexterously avoids the dissolution of structure. 


and keeps them well in rein, for all the easy bravery of 
their pace. At the same time, there is throughout the 
vigorous straightness, the idiomatic, vernacular turn, fresh 
from and smwing of the soil, which eminently suited his 
genius, and must have been a joy to himself, as it is to 
the reader. All these characters make it an admirable 
influence for the reformation of modern journalistic style, 
in either extreme of its slovenly effeteness. Above aU, 
Dryden is not effete. He is brimming with virility, his 
style is full of fight. Yet it has no taint of the vulgarity, 
the rotcdinete, of what now too often passes for “ vigorous 
English.” A phrase here, of course, a construction there, 
a word or so elsewhere, is obsolete; but these are casual, 
easily eliminated. 

Of his staider narrative style, a little more calculated 
than the thorough Diydenian writing when his blood is 
up, there is an excellent specimen in the opening of The 
Ettay on Dramatic Poety. It has, moreover, a peculiar 
interest; for it is an admirable little cabinet picture of 
a striking historical episode as it was realised by the 
Ix)ndoner of that day. Not often, in those impersonal 
times, are we given a glimpse of events as they came 
home to the man in the street; but here we are allowed, 
for a single moment, to see London in a war experience 
with almost the intimacy of the present day. It concerns 
a battle off the English coast between the Dutch fleet and 
the English led by the Duke of York. We insert the 
proper names, instead of the fictitious ones given by 
Dryden: 

It was that memorable day, in the first summer of the 
late war, wheu our navy engaged the Dutch—a day 
wherein the two most mighty and best appointed fleets 
which any age had ever seen disputed the command of 
the greater half of the globe, the commerce of nations, 
and the riches of the universe. While these vast floating 
bodies, on either side, moved against each other in pwallel 
lines, and our countrymen, under the happy conduct of 
His Royal Highness, went breaking, little by little, into 
the line of (he enemies, the noise of the cannon from both 
navies reached our ears about the city, so that all men, 
being alarmed with it, and in a dreadful suspense of the 
event which we knew was then deciding, every one went 
following the sound as his fancy 1> d him; and, leaving 
the town almost empty, some took towards the park, some 
cross the river, others down it—all seeking the noise in 
the depth of silence. 

Among the rest it was the fortune of Lord Buckhurst, 
Sir Robert Howard, Sir Charles Sedley, and Mr. Dryden 
to be in company together. . , . Taking, then, a barge 
which a servant of ffir Charles Sedley had provided for 
them, they made haste to shoot the bridge, and left behind 
them the great fall of waters which hindered them from 
hearing what they desired; after which, having disen¬ 
gaged themselves from many vessels which rode at anchor 
in the Thames, and almost blocked up the passage towards 
Greenwich, they ordered the watermen to let fall their 
oars more gently; and then, every one favouring his own 
curiosity with a strict silence, it was not long ere they 
perceived the air to break about them like the noise of 
^tant thunder, or of swallows in a chimney: those little 
undulations of sound, though almost vanishing before they 
reached them, yet still seeming to retain somewhat of 
their first horror, which they had betwixt the fleets. After 
they had attentively listened till such time as the sound 
by little and little went from them. Lord Buckhurst, 
lifting up his head, and taking notice of it, was the first 
who congratulated to the rest that happy omen of our 
nation’s victory, adding that we had but this to desire in 
confirmation of it, that we might hear no more of that 
noise which was now leaving the English coast. 

Buckhurst’s wish (or Dryden’s in Buckhurst’s mouth) 
has been fulfilled. For near two centuries London city 
has never again sat solitary, while its citizens flocked 
Greenwich-ward to harken anxiously that sound as of 
“ swallows in a chimney ”—the thunder of an enemy’s 
gims. Is the time at hand when the scene described with 
such life-like touches may be renewed ? Anyway, a more 
taking introduction to an essay was never contrived. 
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But this is not, as we have said, Dryden’s more current 
style. Of that a quite average conception may be formed 
from the following passage in the Etamen Po$ticum, where 
he is treating the proper manner of translation: 

Mr. CbapmsD, in his translation of Homer, professes to 
have done it somewhat paraphrasticalty, and that on set 
purpose; his opinion heiog, that a good poet is to be 
translated in that manner. I remember not the reason 
which he gives for it; but I suppose it is for fear of 
omitting any of his excellencies. Sure I am, that if it be 
a fault, ’tis much more pardonable than that of those who 
run into the other extreme of a literal and close translation, 
where the poet is confined so straitly to his author’s 
words that he wants elbow-ruom to express his elegancies. 
He leaves him obscure; he leaves him prose, where he 
found him verse; and no better than thus has Ovid been 
served by the so-much-admired Sandys. . . . But this 
proceeded from the wrong judgment of the age in which 
he lived. They neither Imew good verse nor loved it; 
they were scholars, ’tis trne, but they were pedants; and 
for a just reward of their pedantic pains all their trans¬ 
lations want to be translated into English. 

We may demur to that illiberal judgment on an age 
which produced better translations than anything the 
eighteenth century has given us; though Sandys, truly, 
was a poor specimen. But the easy directness of the 
style, the inartificial variety of short and long sentences ; 
the well-knit structure, diversified with a certain agreeable 
laxity; the strong, clear vernacular, the English backbone 
of it all; these things are not only excellent in themselves, 
but most imitable at the present day. Here, again, is a 
typical specimen of his most forceful and happy manner; 
which has the further advantage of containing a judicious 
and judicial criticism on a point which still affords matter 
for heated and by no means always judicious discussion. 
It is from the Dtdication of the Aeneis : 

I will not excuse, but justify, myself for one pretended 
crime with which I am liable to be charged by false 
criUcs . . . that I Latinise too much. ’Tis true that 
when I find an English word significant and sounding, 
I neither borrow from the Latin nor any other language ; 
but when I want at home, I must seek abroad. 

If sounding words are not of onr growth, who shall 
hinder me to import them from a foreign c mntry ? I 
carry not out the treasure of the nation, which is never to 
return; but what I bring from Italy I spend in England : 
here it remains and here it circulates; for if the coin be 
good, it will pass from one hand to another. I trade both 
with- the living and the dead, for the enrichment of our 
native language. We have enough in EngUnd to supply 
our necessity ; but if we will have things of magnificence 
and splendour, we must get them by commerce. Poetry 
requires ornament, and that is not to be bad from our old 
Teuton monosyllables; therefore, if I find any elegant 
word in a classic author, I propose it to be naturalised 
by using it myself; and, if the public approves of it, the 
bill passes. But every man cannot distinguish between 
pedantry and poetry: every man, therefore, is not fit to 
innovate. Upon the whole matter a poet must first be 
certain that the word he would introduce is beautiful in 
the Latin, and is to consider, in the next place, whether it 
will agree with the English idiom. After this, he ought 
to take the opinion of judicious friends, such as are learned 
in both langaa£;es. And, lastly, since no man is infallible, 
let him use this licence very sparingly; for if too many 
foreign words are poured in upon us, it looks as if they 
were designed, not to assist the natives, but to conquer 
them. 

This is Dryden’s criticism at its best; sound, sensible 
judgment, unentangled by questions of principle, wherein 
he shows weak. It leaves little to be said on the matter. 
One notes a characteristic feature of his argumentative 
style—a certain lively cnt-and-thrust manner, sometimes 
animated by interrogation, which recalls a forcilile debater. 
Such a style is liable to be too unexceptious, to slur nice 
considerations: here and there one might demand a 
modification of some statement too sweeping. He slips 
sometimes in strict grammar: “ every man is not fit to 


innovate” were better “not every man is fit to innovate,” 
for it means structurally other than he intends. You wUl 
note his happiness of homely illustration: Swift himself 
scarce betters it, though he be more fecund in it. What 
joy were it if many modem critiques were as sane in 
decision, as hardy and clean in style! 

The editing is excellently done. Of course, having once 
decided what class of preface to exclude, the task with 
regard to the remainder became mainly a mechanical one. 
Yet some matters remain for an editor’s decision, even in 
a reprint. Should he adcmt the text of Dryden’s first or 
Dryden’s latest edition ? In this case Prof. Ker seems to 
us to have made an unfortunate choice. He elects to 
follow the first editions, on the ground that the text of the 
later editions is already accessible in other forms, while 
that of the first editions is not. But is there any reason 
why readers should htmger after the first edition texts? 
Dryden’s corrections were, as Prof. Ker says, mainly 
grammatical. He might have added that Dryden (as 
might be expected from a man who all his life was 
improving his technique) showed sound judgment in these 
mostly grammatical corrections. It is surely a curious 
standard of editorship which reprints an inferior text in 
preference to a better and later text (corrected, too, by the 
ripe judgment of the author himself), merely because no 
other editor has done it—as why on earth should he ? 
Moreover, this is the only separate reprint of Djyden’s 
prose in general—apart from his total works—and the 
more reason, therefore, why the text should be the best 
available. Prof. Ker has seemingly been bitten by the 
modem mania to reprint non-valuable things solely 
because they are inaccessible—and would they remained 
60 ! On the other hand, his judgment in using modern 
spelling seems well supported by the reasons he advances. 
Above all, we owe him g^ratitude for the admirable critical 
analysis of Dryden’s prose—both general and particular— 
with which he prefaces these volumes. 


Two Country Books. 

Seven Oardem and a Palace. By E. V. B. (Lane.)- 

The Birds of My Parish, By Evelyn H. Pollard. (Lane ) 

Unlike in other respects, these books resemble one another 
in being beautifully printed and illustrated. Miss (or is 
it Mrs ?) Pollard keeps to her text and writes of nothing 
but birds. “ E. V. B.”—since this is how the Hon. Mrs. 
Boyle likes to be known—ranges far and wide. Nominally, 
her book is about various homes she has had—“ Dropmore,” 
for example, in South Bucks, built by Lord Grenville about 
1792. Lady Grenville had a passion for the wild-brier rose, 
and now the bushes she planted come up all wild about the 
place in natural and beautiful disorder, in contrast with 
the stateliness of the famous gardens. “ Huntercombe,” 
now “ an old house full of echoes,” was once part of the 
ancient priory of Burnham—a broken sword (once swayed 
by a cavalier) in the hall, a min without, a fish-stew, an 
oak scmb, a willow garth, and much of old legend and 
new story— material surely made to the hand for ‘ ‘ E.V. B.”! 
How easy to imagine “the long-past summer morning, 
when through the wide glass doors opening upon the 
garden right across the dewy lawn one could see the low- 
branched elms in the meadow by the pond where the cows 
were grazing.” Then there is “ Marycultur,” in far-away 
Aberdeenshire, with its grey stables and tales going back 
to 1127, when the Templars had a manor of 8,000 acres. 
Ellon Castle, its sundial of James the Second’s day, its 
view of the lovely peak of Bonnachie, old yews, shaded 
atlevs—it, like the rest, has a clothing of romance. So 
by degrees we come to Hampton Court. Nowhere is the 
authoress one little bit of the mere enthusiast or fad- 
ridden gardener. She has sympathy, imagination, poetry, 
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a foil mind. Perhaps her one great fault is a tendency 
to induge in sentiment, and, at unguarded moments, to 
fall into a style patent^ by Ouida: “ The palm-gardens 
of Bordi^hera where periwinkles— dei morte —rain 
down their blue from the overflowing laps of ancient palms, 
or wander in smiles about the rugged roots.” A whole 
chapter is written in a style of which this is a favourable 
example. We like “ E. V. B.” best without stilts, as in 
the following extract. A critic second to none has said you 
can always toll a true lover of nature when he or she 
begins to write about .the wind. There are things that 
almost write themselves—the slender young moon like 
white ivo^, stars reflected from still water, reeds, bul¬ 
rushes, lilies, foliage, flowers, hayland, and comland, hut 
you must re^y know and fed to write thus of the wind: 

The “ sorry wind ” is singing now. A little of the 
sorry wind goes a long way; and even in my new garden- 
room, with the wide ddightful window of leaded panes— 
made to catch the full south pouring in great floods of 
light—I do not care to listen. The sorry wind in a solitary 
evening smgpng, chanting, reciting all the time, is most 
melandioly. What it says I am never sure of; but I know 
that in the music of the sorry wind is never heard aught 
but a strain of hopeless sorrow. ... If pathos be, as has 
been said, the “ sense of loss and longing mingled with 
melimoholy,” then the sorry wind is surely pathos itself. 
It is the s^deet sound in the world to listen to. 

The ring of sincerity is there as if heard in a speaker's 
voice. We hasten to add that the moumfulness of this 
passage is not at all characteristic of the book. Mrs. 
Boyle, as a rule, writes cheerfully, though one resets that 
the presence of pen and paper seems to repress her acute 
sense of fun, wMch is but indicated in a few passages such 
as the following: 

Half the world knows no more about their neighbours 
the rooks than the old flcotch farmer, who, on the occasion 
of a village meeting, when the lecturer proposed to read 
a paper about rooks, remarked “ What can he have to say 
aboot the craw ? It’s juist a bird that eats tstie<.” 

This of Marycultur churchyard: “ It was the old man 
that does the mowing who meditatively remarked to us 
one day—leaning, like old Time, upon his scythe; ‘ It is 
a verra solemn place ’ (I wish he had not added— 
' seems summat to look at when it’s cleaned up ’).” There 
is, again, the story of the gentleman’s butler who passed 
stolid and unimpressed tluough all the fairest scenes of 
the Continent till he came to the giant cork trees at Madrid, 
the sight of which woke the enthusiasm of his butler’s 
mind. But “E. V. B.” has been too sparing of this 
playful element in her nature, and we could have wished 
that her pages had been more freely adorned with passages 
of a sinular kind. There are, however, many human 
touches equally interesting. For example, take this pen- 
portrait of her grandmother, Lady Albinia Cumberland, 
daughter of Gteorge, third Earl of Buckingham, who died, 
at ninety-two years of age, in 1862. She had been one of 
Queen Charlotte’s ladies and a great beauty in her youth, 
as her portrait by Eomney remains to testify. But here 
is the figure she cut at Hampton Court in her old age : 

A little old woman, rather bent, yet with slow and 
stately gait. Her train of soft black mode sUk she held up 
at the back as she walked. A white k-rchief, and a black 
lace veU arranged over her close round cap, completed the 
picturesque toilette. Bonnet she nerer wore excepting on 
Sundays for service in the chapel. At chapel. Lady A. 
(she was always “ Lady A.” to her family and friends) sat 
upstairs in the Royal Closet or enclosed gallery, then the 
exclusive right of present or former members of the house¬ 
hold. Here she made a point of beguiling the hour of 
service with the peculiar chronic long-drawn cough in 
which she indulged to the exasperation of the whole con¬ 
gregation. Vainly thvy threa’envd to bring her before the 
Board of Green Cloth—the Star Chamber of Hampton 
Court—Lady A.’s cough was ind >mitable. 

But, after all, these pewBages only illustrate the sub- 
tidiaiy features of “ E. V. B.’s ” merits as a writer — her 


main attraction lies in the expression of that charm of the 
garden which she puts with an intensity unique among 
her contemporaries, though easily paralleled from the 
pages of Gerarde and other enthusiasts of the past. Not 
to prove a skill that long has been demonstrated, but only 
to show by example what the reader may expect to find, 
wo give a description of “ the most beautiful tree in all 
the world ”—the phrase is that of “ E. V. B.” : 

It is a willow—grand, immense in both bulk and height. 
It is mirrored in the glassy farm pond near, where cattle 
cool their feet and drib^, and shelter beneath the shadow 
of it when the sun is hot. Walk past a little way, then 
turn and look back, and gaze upon the tree rising up into 
the blue, in the glory of its countless silver. The grey of 
it is like an olive-grove on the hill slopes of Estelle. The 
shimmering leaves, as the fight breeze lifts them, are like 
the silvery turn of olive sprays when the south wind blows. 
One longs to sit down before the tree with an easel and a 
big canvas. Most hopeless of tasks I Words cannot paint 
the rhythm of its triM foliage; no painter's brush could 
give the glimmering grey of it. 

That picture of a willow should be set in a gallery with 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s birch and the oak of Bichard 
Jefferies. We have room for only one more extract, and it 
is chosen rather for the gardening amateur than the literary 
gardener: 

Have yon seen thn gpreen rose ? You would love it if 
you knew it well. Ours—with a plant of that rare delight, 
white lavender—was sent to me from Tabley Hdl, w&se 
lady devotes herself to all old-fashioned garden flowers. 
It is very curious, yet far too fine a thing to rank only as a 
curiosity. I have grown to think the green rose beautiful 
in its own weird way. . . . You must go close up and 
look it in the face, or you will not know the bush is really 
flowering. Then what seems at first all leafag;e is trans¬ 
formed into a mass of ros^s green. 

Our other book is of an altogether different sort. The 
authoress tells us she read White’s 8«lhome, and thereafter 
wished to do for the parish of Haynford in Norfolk what 
has already been accomplished for Selbome. For the 
length of three or four pages she most gravely adheres 
to the model and then—why then, in a charmingly femi¬ 
nine way, she forgets aU about it, and the bulk of the book 
consists of conversations between birds, of which a single 
specimen will probably entertain more than our description 
could: 

“ Madam,” rejoined the kestrel blandly, “ pardon me, 
but I think you have made a mistake, for no ladies are 
admitted to-” 

” Lady I ” shrieked she. “ Don’t call me a lady; call me 
a woman ! Yes, I’m a woman, and I’m proud of it. Let 
me tell all you men present-” 

“ Madam, excuse my interruption, but you are evading 
the point, which is, that no lady, I mean no woman, is 
permitted to be present at this august-” 

“ First of July, isn’t it P ” laughed the jackdaw. 

These be japes indeed, and the book is rich in them. 
Another pleasant device of the authoress is to invert the 
gender of her pronouns, so that such a quaint sentence as 
the following is not uncommon: “ JTe once laid eight eggs 
in a rotten tree in the parish ” (p. 238). On the very next 
page the pronoun is changed throughout an old rhyme 
that we at all events have never seen printed so before. 
The italics are ours : 

In April come she will 
In May she sings all day 
In June she changes her tune. 

In July she begins to fly 
In August ffo she must. 

We do not for a moment doubt that the author, who is not 
usually ill-informed, knows as well as the reader that it is 
the cock bird that is referred to, and does this, as children 
say, on purpose, only we do not quite see her object. On 
the whole, we feel inclined to recommend her to return to 
the old ways and call the male “ he ” and the female “ she.” 
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A Gentlewoman of the Slums. 

Th 0 Autobiography of a Charwoman. Aa Chronicled hy 

Annie Wakeman. (John Macqueen. 68.) 

Ansie Wakeman’s (Mrs. L. A. Lathrop’s) book belongs to 
the same gtnre as Mr. Clarence Rook’s Hooligan Nightg. It 
is a selective biography, shaped from a verbal narrative 
given to the writer. We believe that the great danger in 
writing such a record is that of making it too long. The 
reader cannot bo in close personal relation either with the 
writer who reports or with the person who is reported. He 
misses in the writer the freedom of the novelist, and he 
misses in the subject the freedom of the autobiographer. 
But the writer himself, being in direct contact with his 
subject, is apt to be unconscious of these conditions. He 
hopes to be a perfect conduit between the speaker and the 
public. But personality can never be so convoyed with 
complete success. The writer must shape, embellish, 
suppress, and control the written record; and though all 
his touches may be in the interests of fidelity, yet every 
artistic touch defeats, in a manner, its own end, so that 
there slowly arrives a page when the method is seen to 
be a little leaky and a little fatiguing. The critical moral 
is that books of this kind should be ghort ; but the public, 
accustomed to books of a standard length at a standard 
price, exert an unconscious pressure on publisher and 
author, with the result that they get full measure, but 
the liquor is somewhat diluted. We feel that this is the 
case with an otherwise admirable book. It would have 
gained by pruning. The interest of the book lies in the 
character, morals, and humour of a London charwoman; 
but these would have displayed themselves in a smaller 
number of incidents and situations than are actually 
enmloyed for the purpose. 

This said, and we hope we have said it without over¬ 
emphasis, there is nothing to do but to advise the reader 
to read this most amusing and touching record of a 
woman of the people. Mrs. Dobbs, as she eventually 
became, had her full share of the ups and downs of life 
in a sphere where ups and downs meant varying degrees 
of privation. She was a thoroughly sound, self-respecting 
woman, who loved her children, was fond of flowers and 
music, was a bom cook and nurse, and dragged her¬ 
self and her family through life with infinite toil and 
resource and cheermlness, keeping her innate sweetness 
and even her personal beauty. Her errors were completely 
circumscribed by her virtues. Betrayed and forsaken by 
“ a real gent,” she mstantly recovered her tone of mind, 
and set to work to do right by his child—fighting her 
way back to respectability. Yet she could glory in the 
glimpse of high life she had enjoyed : 

I ’ad luved, and see life with a gent. Nobody could 
take that meni’ry from me. I never blamed ’im. Not 
likely ’ee could bother over a charnce offspring. I’d done 
wrong, and I was sorry, and I must swaller me gruel 
and make no wry faces over it. It’s no good chewin’ 
your wrongs, it omy gives you indigestion. Besides wich, 
wen a woman makes ’er fust babby close she feels a kind 
of solemn joy a-Iiftin’ ’er up, and that’s why ’er under 
lip looks so lovin’ and gentle and apj[iealin’ wen she meets 
strangers. 

Among strangers, in an alley olf the Euston-road, Betty 
became the mother of “ ‘ an uncommon fine boy,’ as Dr. 
Crampton made mention.” 

I forgot ev’rything else, fur me thoughts was all on me 
son, and I was ’appy in thinkin’ over and choosin’ a ’igh- 
clarss name fit fur the son of a real gent. At larst I 
lighted on Ferdinand Harther, callin’ of ’im “ Perdie ” for 
short, and makin’ up me mind ’ee should ’ave the best I 
could gfive ’im, if I worked fur ’im day and night, so 
as ’ee should be a credit to ’is father, even if he never 
know’d ’im. 

Ferdie never did know his father, but Ferdie re¬ 
mained the apple of his mother’s eye through aU. her 


domestic experiences. His “ ’igh clarss ” ways did not 
seem to lead him to success, but they were perpetual 
reminders of his good origin. His mother’s most tragic 
moment came many years later when her husband, the 
little-worth but handsome Dobbs, a “snobber” by trade, 
and “ the Dook ” by nickname, took Ferdie into the 
middle of Hampstead Heath and told him the secret of his 
birth. Ferdie had by that time gone into lodgings of his 
own; and thither his mother took train and ’bus with a 
heavy heart, to recapture her son’s love. This produces 
the most poignant piece of irony in the book : 

’Ee was at the door, goin’ in, as I arrived. Wen I spoke 
’ee avoided me, like I’d ’ad the plague, maldn’ me explana¬ 
tion ’arder fur me. But I follered ’im upstairs and into 
’is room. ’Ea never spoke. I lit the lamp, got ’is slippers 
out, put the room a bit to rights, and waited patient. 

At last I begun. I told ’im me life from a child till ’ee 
was born. I said no word cruel of ’is father and I didn’t 
try to excuse me own conduo’. But I told ’im ’ow I’d 
sung in the streets fur ’im in rain and fog, layin’ in 
rheumatics fur me old age. And I begged of ’im to for- 

f ive me. ’Ee made no reply. I set quiet, then the old 
fe come over me and I wep’ bitter. In two or three 
minutes Ferdie put ’is arms round me, and ’ee says. 
“ Mother, I forgive you! ” That’s wot ’ee would natural 
say, bein’ bom of a ’igher clarss ’m. I was so full of 
rejoice over ’is goodness that I larfed and cried to wunst. 

In another vein are the descriptions of the weddings of 
Betty’s sons, Tim and John ’Enery. Tim’s chosen partner, 
Florrie, was an East End match girl, who spoke the 
dialect of Bow with such purity that even Mrs. Dobbs 
could scarcely understand it. But Florrie always said 
her prayers, and meant well by Tim. “ She talks Cockney, 
but thinks Park-lane, in a manner of speaking’,” was her 
mother-in-.law’s verdict The wedding was engineered 
principally by John ’Enery, now in almost affluent circum¬ 
stances. The exclusive Ferdie didn’t go to the wedding : 
” you see’m, there was lines Ferdie couldn’t cross, being 
the son of a gent.” 

Leavin’ the church, we was all covered with rice, enough 
to make puddins fur months to come, I should say, fur the 
factory gells was all there to give a cheer fur ihe bride. 
Then the principal ones took toim-wheel cabs to Florrie’s 
’ome. There was ’er fambly, me, and the nearest of the 
“ old fambly friends.” The dinner was mostly fluids—gin 
bein’ cheaper than joints and producin’ ’igh spirits quicker 
—but no one was drunk. . . . After dinner we ’ad some 
music, and I sung “Then You’ll Remember Me,” and 
“ 'Er Bright Smile ’Aunts Me Still,” afore we started off 
fur supper at me own ’ome—me tryin’ to give the shake to 
some of them “ fambly friends.” But lor'! you might as 
well a tried to knock off a limpet. They all come, and 
their eyes bunged out when they see a proper supper—a 
cold joint, a cold goose, salads, cheese, sweets, and a 
weddin’ c^e, with claret and port at two shillin’s the 
bottle, and a drop of sperrits fur the men—idl paid fur by 
John ’Enery, who wasn’t goin’, as ’ee said with pride, to 
see ’is brother marry beneath ’im without teachin’ ’is new 
sister-in-law’s people ’ow their betters conducted their 
share of weddin’s. 

To the “ Dock’s ” eternal credit he was sober and civilised on 
this occasion. He brought to the banquet all the majesty 
of his height and his big voice, all the ease of his assured 
strength, and, what was even more valuable, the trained 
eloquence of a man accustomed to speak up at his Club. 

Never ’ave I been prouder of Dobbs. . . . ’Ee made the 
openin’ speech, Florrie’s father respondin’ fur the bride, 
Tim bein’ too shy. Lawk ! wen I yeared that speech of 
Dobbs’s I wondered wotever Parlymeiit ’ad been doin’ that 
Dobbs wasn’t in the ’Ouse of Commons. 

’Ee begim by referrin’ to the Queen, the Army, Navy, 
and Reserve Forces, bangin’ ’is ’and on the table for us 
to applaud, wich we did ’earty. Then ’ee says. “ And now 
I come to the bride—our new Queen—Tim bein’ Army, 
Navy, and Reserve Forces all in ’isself.” We all laughed 
and called “Year, year!” Tim looked tmcomfortable 
and scared, as if ’eed suddent swallered somethink the 
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wrong way. The Dock went on and lays, “ Ladies and 
gents,” and yere the “ fambly friends” set up straighter 
and put on a expression of a fnst-clarss limited company 
when shares is goin’ up. ’Ee says, ” I re^at, ladies and 
gents, I ’ave to-day lost a son, but I ’ave found a 
daughter.” 

This was layin’ it on fairish thick, fur Perdie, who give 
a cmiet laugh to ’isself, knowin’ ’ow Dobbs despised Tim, 
and never regardin’ of him as a son. Florrie looked 
beamin, ^romu’ a kiss at Dobbs, wile she give Tim a dig 
and motioned ’im to rise and bow, which ’ee did, lookin’ 
nowheres in partic’ler. 

Amid all her fidelities—and they were many—Betty 
Dobbs remained faithful to her early error. On her death¬ 
bed she spoke plainly on the matter: 

’Arry was the only gent in me career, and I see life 
with ’im, and I love ’is memory, and I love ’is offspring, 
and ’ave tried to be a good mother to ’im. Me one foot is 
in the grave at this minute as I’m speakin’ to you ’m, 
and that bein’ so, I can honest say as I ain’t frettin’ over 
me sin with Perdie’s father. I told you as I wouldn’t 
never repent it—^no more ’ave I. And them was the views 
as I give to the Yicar. . . . ’Ee talked very kind to me, 
and most affectin’, and ’ee seemed to sense me complete, 
understandin’ me point of view, though ’ee didn’t say so 
in words, as ’ow could ’ee, repentance bein’ a special point 
with vicars. ’Ee didn’t argufy the point. ’Ee always 
outs ’is coat accordin’ to ’is cloth, by which I mean ’ee 
meets the needs of them as ’ee talks to, ’is remarks bein’ 
full of tao’. ’Is tex’ was love, leavin’ out vengeance fur 
them as is bent on chivvyin’ people. The Vicar never 
iMwies no one into ’eaven, and ’ee was comfortin’ and 
give me ’ope and peace. I told ’im as ’ow I should live 
less of a ’ea’hen durin’ the rest of me short journey by 
reason of ’is comfortin’ words. 

We have relied on extracts, rather than on floating praise, 
to commend this book. It is delightful in its kind. The 
illustrations by “ Hip ” are well conceived; indeed, the 
frontispiece picture of the wedding party, with the 
“ Book ” proposing the Army, Navy, and Eeserve Forces, 
is excellent. So is the realisation of the Charwoman on 
the cover. 


A Book of Parody. 

TAe Girl with Feet of Clay. By Edgar Turner. 

(Long. 68.) 

Of all the dishes in the literary banquet none offers so 
piquant a flavour as the parody, and from none do we 
exact so high a degree of excellence. A mediocre parody is 
a poor thing, and a long parody is a poor thing. In parody 
we want only the essence, the heart of hearts. We permit 
length only to burlesques, which are different. Thackeray’s 
” Bebecca and Eowena,” for example, is burlesque, Mr. 
Bumand’s “ ‘ Strapmore,’ by Weeder,” and “ ‘ One and 
Three,’ by Fictor Nogo,” are burlesques; but Mr. Bret 
Harte’s “ Miss Miggs ” is parody, and Calverley’s 
“ Lovers—and a Eeflection ” is parody, and Mr. Seaman’s 
“ Ballad of a Bun ” is parody. Briefly defined (but the 
attempt to define is, we know, foolishly temeritous), parody 
might be called a comic condensation of a mind and style ; 
burlesque, a comic extension of them. 

Mr. Turner hovers between the two states, that of 
parodist and that of burlesque writer. The result may 
not be a valuable addition to the literature of comic 
criticism (which is what both parody and burlesque 
amount to), but it is amusing reading. What we miss 
from Mr. Turner’s work is any power to master difficulties. 
His very choice of subjects—or victims—suggests this 
incapacity. He aims low. Not Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hardy, 
Mrs. Ward, Mr. Barrie, but Mr. Crockett, Mr. Le 
Ghdlienne, Miss Corelli, Mr. Jerome. That is to say, not 
great manners so much as small mannerisms attract him. 
And, of course the small mannerisms practically parody 


themselves. Mr. Le Callienne, for example, is the simplest 
material. Mr. Turner has done his tsisk very well and 
very cleverly, but it was facile. Here is a passage from 
The Girl with Feet of Clay, a perversion of The Quest of the 
Golden Girl. 

I had promised to meet at Blackfiiars, and to take to 
see the procession, a lady whom I sometimes suffered to 
pass a hand through my long fine hair. But such 
promises are kept omy when it is convenient to keep them. 
I looked at the Titian hair and throat, and I looked at the 
eyes like new-born passion flowers. Then I asked the girl 
whether she would come with me to a window where I had 
seats. 

‘‘ With all my heart,” she said; and her voice was gentle 
and clear as fairy marriage beUs. 

We left the train at the Temple, and went to the seats I 
had booked on Ludgate Hill. It must have been a joyful 
quarter of an hour to the girl. Before she had only 
walked with soulless men—men who know not art, men to 
whom Aucassin and Nicolete are but names or less than 
names. Now she walked with a man of romance, a man 
of feeling, a man to whom the mysteries are not mysteries, 
but laughing, labelled graces. 

We sat, she and I alone together, while the procession 
went slowly by. Sometimes I held her hand, sometimes I 
touched her shoe with mine, and always I t^ked. I pic¬ 
tured to her a future—how that together we would read 
Bernard Shaw for the first wonderful time, together learn 
Max Beerbohm’s works by heart, together roll over an 
A.B.C. table the sumptuous cadences of Stephen PhUlips. 

That is neat and amusing, and it shows that full familiarity 
with the victim’s work which is needful to the good 
parodist. 

No one else inspires Mr. Turner quite so successfully. 
Miss CoreUi incites him to something nearer spleen. His 
treatment of her is merciless. Mr. Turner imagines her 
as a little girl who has never grown up, and he explains 
why; 

Twenty years ago the crusade for the emancipation of 
women began. Articles descriptive of the hardships of 
their position appeared in newspapers and reviews. 
Meetings to assert their claims to equal rights with men 
were held. The first of the insurrectionary novels was 
published. 

I was only ten then, but even at that age I liked to be 
in touch with the question of the day. I r> ad one of the 
articles and went to one of the meetings. They frightened 
me. I had long known that I was growing up to be a 
woman, and now I learned that most women were oppressed 
and unhappy. 

Eager for full particulars, I read the insurrectionary 
novel. I learned from it that men were selfish savages and 
women their natural victims, and I became still more 
frightened. Was it w( rth while, I asked n<yself, to grow 
up P As a little girl I was sa'e, but as a woman I should 
be in constant danger. Was it worth while P ... At last 
I made up my mind. If I became a woman, the odds on 
my falling a victim to some man would be about twelve to 
one. The risk was too great. I decided to stop growing, 
and to remain a little girl. 

The book is not all parody. There are some original 
stories, one of which, “ The Soul of the Woman,” is very 
promising for Mr. Turner’s own individual career. Perhaps 
the time has come for him to embark upon this career 
seriously. Our advice to him is to consider the present 
diverting volume his literary wild oats, and turn his back 
upon it and upon the study of his contemporaries and the 
“ Literary Gossipers ” who comment upon them. His own 
work lies before him. Meanwhile we are grateful for 
some light chuckling. 
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Other New Books. 

A Spobtbwoman ni India. By Isabel Savory. 

There is something pathetic in the sporting tempera¬ 
ment. “I am in violent motion; I encounter danger ; 
therefore I am alive,” it seems to say. It wonders 
whether people who pay afternoon calls and sit at desks 
are alive, revan^e, the sporting temperament causes 
a vast amoimt of discomfort to people who are not engaged 
in proving their vitality. That is the impression derived 
from the perusal of the effervescent narrative before us. 
Miss Savory goes pig sticking. The pig objects, where¬ 
upon he overUirows “ two wretched women . . . who were 
going down the road with waterpots; both were badly 
cut.” Or Miss Savory goes tiger-hunting and an im- 
fortunate coolie (you hire coolies for about fourpence a 
day) is bitten through the thigh, and dies. Or she rides 
along a precipice and her horse is dashed to pieces. So 
our sportswoman is big with fate, and the Puritan may 
sniff. But whether sport for sport’s sake bo admissible or 
not, there can be no question that in sport Miss Savory 
finds the natural expression of her individuality. Here is 
no mere globe-trotter’s record. She has shot a tiger on 
foot while he was charging, and has stood four yards from 
an infuriated black bear. In her eager fearlessness she 
reminds us of the late Geoi^e Kingsley. The emotion she 
gives to sport is intelligent; by a pai^ox it includes an 
^miration for the creatures she kills greater than ours 
who pity them in their helpless contest with the skill of 
man. Hence this veritable animal story-book, apart from 
the curious profusion of quotations wiuch pepper it, has 
its own poetic interest. Take this description of a tiger: 

Suddenly there was a sound—monkeys trooping through 
the jungle, high in the trees, grasping the pliant branches 
and shying them with raie! . . . Another second, the 
jungle-grass waved and crackled, and out into the open 
emerged and advanced slowly a picture of fearful beauty. 
... On he came, Ws cruel eyes Isugely blinking in the 
sun. His long slouching walk, suggestive of such latent 
strength, betrayed the vast muscle working firmly throi^h 
the loose, glossy skin, which was clear red and white, 
with its double stripes, and the W mark on the head. The 
sight of such consummate power, as he swung majestically 
along, licking his lips and his moustache after his feed, 
was one of those things not soon to be forgotten. 

It was this tiger that ran up the tree where Miss Savory’s 
companion was posted, and “tore his finger all down the 
back of it to the bone.” She shot the tiger as he clasped 
the tree, and “ How could she! ” many women will 
exclaim. 

One is amused with the irony which brought this Diana 
into the presence of a very pious little girl, the daughter of a 
Civil Servant. There was one little boy at the tea-party in 
question, and he had been reciting the Lord’s Prayer “ in 
stentorian tones.” “I asked the little girl,” says Miss 
Savory, “where her other brothers were.” “Tom’s at 
school [she replied], and Arthur’s in Paradise; he’s flying 
about with wings like a vulture.” 

Here we take leave of a portly but companionable 
volume. It is, let us add, freely illustrated. The pencil 
of Mr. Wimbush, whose name appears on several draw¬ 
ings, does not hesitate at the most tremendous themes. 
(Hutchinson. Ifis.) 

Paris of the Parisians. By John F. Macdonald. 

The triumph of civilisation is this—the show of tia'ireti 
without the reality of cbildlikeness. Of this triumph 
Paris is a splendid illustration. It is not only we who see 
her thus; it is thus she sees herself. From the classic 
pages of Murger to the latest Guide dex Plaeim a Paris the 
“coquine,” as Daudet’s Planus called her, has ever the 
same bewildering freshness of aspect, she is always the 
queen of siren cities. Mr. Macdonald’s clover volume of 


impressions, to which Miss Katie Macdonald contributes 
some bright chapters, is throughout reflective of the charm 
exercised by the seemingly-ingenuous, and the gaiety 
which is as instinctive as a religious emotion. Who can 
get angry with this Paris that says, with one voice, “ n’en 
parlons plus ” when you ask its opinion on the Dreyfus 
verdict, and calls the “ new century ” problem the “ Nou- 
velle Affaire ” ? It is like a child. It “ loves incongrui¬ 
ties ”; it will “ make October May by decking the trees on 
the Champs Elysees with artificial blossoms and buds.” 
It is cruel with grace, and again it is ignorant with 
gprace. 

Imagine an Englishman sensible of his commission of a 
public mistake in eating; he becomes red and dejected; 
he is far from amused. For comparison, listen to a French 
lady struggling to eat a bun with a fork. “ On dit que 
lo muffin est encore plus pervers,” she remarks. Though 
the world observe her she cannot be confounded with her 
mistake. 

Work with us is grimly done, and if it is paid for 
treated as a matter of course. That is not the view of 
French carpenters. “ ‘ Venez, done.’ Approach the band¬ 
stand with them. Peer at it. Go down on your knees 
with them. Feel that board. Look at that screw. . . . 
Only they know what work is. . . . Know that they toiled 
and toiled and toiled for hours and hours and hours, . . . 
bravely and uninterruptedly, beneath a fearful sim.” It 
is playing with life, and one may say the same of the facile 
affections of the Quartier Latin. But there is a philosophy 
in that attitude, so long as the mask be never allowed to 
fall. And in a particularly brilliant sketch, “ The 
Tragedies of Montmartre,” Mr. Macdonald shows how 
the religion of gaiety is kept up at the cost of reason 
itself in the “feverish atmorohere of the ‘ Butte.’ ” It is 
a terrible position that of High Priest in the Temple of 
Pleasure; it is like playing the bones with one’s spirit; 
but the Parisian knows where to rusticate when he feels 
inerve. At Pr6 Catelan he takes milk, and is soon so 
restored as to ask, “‘Which is my Cow?’ ‘I refuse,’ 
he proceeds, ‘ to go home until I have sung my cow a 
song.’ As no one can point her out, he resolves to sing to 
them all, one after the other, starting with the firat.” 
Paris, the professionally gay, is not the only Paris; the 
bookworms who haunt the quays would tell us otherwise, 
and so would thousands of her industrious citizens. Their 
children make a pretty spectacle in this charming book; 
and, in fine, Paris is fond of them and all her children, 
because she is like a child herself, and knows the difference 
between the likeness and the reality. (Richards. 5s.) 

The Early History of English 

Poor Relief. By E. M. Leonard. 

With the dissolution of the monasteries, the break¬ 
up of feudal households, and changes in industry, a 
nimierous, well-defined pauper class for the first time 
emerged. Bands of vagrants—“ a rowsey, ragged rabble- 
ment of rakeheUes ”—roamed over the land, robbing and 
burgling. The secular powers, therefore, were driven to 
exact what charity refused to give, and thus the erratic 
doles of individuals were gradually replaced by systematic 
grants of relief under State compulsion. Miss Leonard 
shows that poor relief was at first partly a police measure, 
and reasonably suggests that our legal system of relief 
largely accounts for the comparative absence of violent 
catastrophes in our history'. 

Not until Henry \HII.’s reig;n was relief effectively 
organised in London and a few other towns. Municipal 
orders, having proved successful, became the basis of 
legislation. Statute followed statute, however, without 
any substantial results, because the enforcement of the law 
was irregular. Even the great Elizabethan poor law of 
1601, which served as the foundation of our system of relief 
for is;! years, was not at first effectively carried out. 
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Strangely enough, a better administration of the law 
was secureJd by ttie Privy Council in the period 1629 to 
1640. The Council, which during these years was guilty 
of notorious tyranny and misrule in the general affairs of 
State, achieved more by illegal orders and proclamations 
than had been achieved previously by legal processes. 
This paternal body not only cared for children and the 
impotent poor, but provided work as a livelihood for able- 
bodied j)arishioners, and hard labour for sturdy vagrants. 
The decrees of the Council were enforced most strictly in 
the Puritan counties. Probably the design of the Govern¬ 
ment was to secure the adhesion of the poorer classes to 
despotic rule; but, whatever the motive, the result of 
efficient relief was seen in a cessation of complaints by 
the justices of vagrancy, felonies, and disorders down to 
the time of the Civil War. 

The history of poor relief shows conclusively that the 
fimdamental difficulty of every system lies not in legis¬ 
lation but in administration. The law may draw distinc¬ 
tions between “ valiant beggars ” and the deserving poor, 
but the guile of the adept pauper may baffle the most 
expert relieving officer. 

Miss Leonam has dealt in a clear and forcible style 
with a subject of permanent interest. The scope and 
method of her work have been well conceived, and she is 
scholarly without being dull. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Fiction. 

Thf Weit End. By Percy White. 

(Sands & Co. 6s.) 

This novel begins, and continues fur a long time, in a 
manner which is deceptively modest and. unassuming. 
The narrator, Rupert Atherton, lame orphan nephew of 
an excessively rich wholesale provision demer, mildly intro¬ 
duces himself, and announces his intention of telling you 
how John Treadaway’s family (“ Treadaway’s Teas,” see 
omnibus boards) took the West End by storm, and entered 
into the kingdom of the smart. The family consisted of 
Treadaway, his wife, their daughter Miranda, their son 
Archie—and Rupert, who was his uncle’s secretary and 
intelligencer. The drama begins by the building of a 
palace in Park-lane. One by one the strings are pulled: 
the necessary complaisant Countess is discovered; the 
necessaiy enterprises of charity are undertaken ; the news¬ 
papers begin to talk; old acquaintances are dropped; and 
even among the new ones the less smart are sifted from the 
more. When Mrs. Treadaway is indisposed, she has the 
migraine. So the vast and perfectly honest intrigue pro¬ 
ceeds, financed and engineered by John Treadaway, but 
kept in a smooth, level motion by the watchful diplomacy 
of Rupert. You read on and on, and what you fern is that 
you are being diverted by a sound skill neatly used. The 
plot is full of ingenuities, changes, contrasts. You are 
shown how the Treadaways, old-fashioned in morals to the 
last, narrowly escape the crushing wheels of a scandal; 
how Mr. Treadaway once nearly doubts his wife’s virtue; 
how this adventurer and that true lover seek the hand of 
the beautiful, sensible, and strong-minded Miranda; how 
Archie, wild, often fatuous, but good-natured, joins a crack 
cavalry regiment; and how Rupert, scorned by many, 
patronised by others, and secretly feared and admired by 
a few, really occupies a twin-throne with his uncle at the 
very heart of the great movement. . . . Possibly you 
wonder what power is carrying you through this book so 
nicely; for there is no high emotional quality and no 
compelling charm of style. You are merely interested. 
You think you could put this book down. 

But could you ? Perhaps you might, up to a point, but 
not after the Transvaal War has supervened in the tale. 
You then immediately find out that the author has had 


you in his grasp for a long time; he has only to close his 
fingers and you will be held fast. Well, he closes them. 
He never achieves a distinguished style, but he achieves 
emotion, and he manages his plot with absolute virtuosity. 
The grip is tightened, and you cannot escape. You per¬ 
ceive now that all those kaleidoscopic pictures of smart and 
plutocratic society and of the usurious underworld have 
fulfilled a part pre-arranged for them; all this mild satire 
and witty analysis has had a deeper purpose than seemed 
to you. From the moment that Archie, that foolish, 
boyish, beloved subaltern, leaves for South Africa, the 
story bursts out into its true colours of dignified and 
austere tragedy. The terrible war-atmosphere of London 
last winter envelops everything; you live over again the 
week of Magersfontein and of Stormberg. You hold your 
breath while Rupert opens the halfpenny evening paper in 
front of four footmen. Then comes the news of Archie’s 
death (“ There seemed, even at that rigid, leaden moment, 
something incongruous in a Treadaway dying for his 
country ”), and then the laying bare of his secret, scan¬ 
dalous marriage, and the disaster of the divorde, who is 
about to bring into being the sole heir to the Treadaway 
baronetcy and millions. It is a stringent, appalling finale, 
with Miranda’s happiness to lighten it. 

The Welt Et.d is a fine social satire, but it is a great 
deal more than that. Mr. Percy White has done nothing 
BO good before. 


The Gifu of Enemiet. By Q. E. Mitton. 

(A. & C. Black. 6s.) 

This novel is unsatisfactoiy, distinctly inferior to the 
author’s first book, A Bachelor Girl in London-, but it is 
the work of a man who has the capacity to write a 
reasonably excellent story. Mr. Mitton is gifted with a 
sense of the dramatic. Several times in the course of The 
Gift! of Enemiei he uses this gift with effect—particularly 
in the two affairs of the Yorks v. Surrey cricket match and 
the gambling-club raid. Further, his character-drawing 
is not without merit. That strange girl, Rosa Wybrow, 
who begins the tale by killing a man, is very well realised. 
The hero, Neil Hawtrey, baronet and professional cricketer, 
whose adventures constitute the theme of the novel, is a 
grey and neutral person, neither attractive nor powerful. 
His attributes are the attnbutes of the book, which is chiefly 
commonplace. Mr. Mitton ten with some earnestness, but 
he sees nothing fresh. He is at the trouble to tell us 
what we already know ; and were it not for his ingenuity 
in striking fire from the collision of events, the story 
would be of an unredeemed tameness. The following 
passage, taken from the description of an Empire ballet, 
shows Mr. Mitton’s shortcomings as an observer and 
describer: 

All the cunniug iuvention, all the contrast of colour that 
artistic power could devise and money procnre, had been 
lavished on the gorgeous sc‘‘ne. It was a symphony of 
colour, a harmony of sight. Hundreds of girls in soft art 
silks of radiant hues moved in rhythmic motion—a flash— 
and there were a hundred glowing daffodils, replaced a 
second later by tulip and narcissus; the motive was the 
procession of flowers throughout the year. By combina¬ 
tion of colour, by deftly-flung draperies, the flowers of 
each season were represented following each other in lines 
and filmy waves ; a breeze seemed to waft over them, they 
bowed, and rose again more resplendent than before in 
new and vivid tints. Hundreds crowded upon hundreds, 
until the culmination was reached in the national flower 
of England, the rose, which . . . 

All which is quite futile. 

Not infrequently Mr. Mitton’s style descends to the 
worst badness of Fleet-street. On p. 9 is that weird 
adjective “homey”; on p. 26 is a culpable error of mere 
grammar; on p. 26 the word “phenomenon” is used in 
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a wrong sense; on p. 101 we read “the girl had a 
Madonna-like purity of feature and expression ” (imagine 
the audacity of an author who can employ that phrase 
again !); on p. 134 someone “ suggested an adjournment 
to the Empire.” The catalogue of peccadilloes might be 
extended indefinitely. The worst sin of the book is the 
amazing and entirely inexcusable street accident coinci¬ 
dence on p. 322. Nerertheless, despite our serious dis¬ 
content with this particular novel, we have hopes of Mr. 
Mitton. 


The Prieet's Marriage. By Nora Vynne. 

(Burleigh. 6s.) 

Both in these columns and elsewhere it has been noted 
how hardly a man hammered, tunsione plurima, into a 
Catholic priest may transform himself into the likeness of 
the world. The subject is well worthy of treatment. Mr. 
Howells attempted it long ago and, sober realist that in 
these days he is, produced melodrama; at any rate, his 
book was melodramatised very successfully for Mr. Benson. 
Miss Vynne, in her account of the process by which Stravel 
comes to see in his wife his sin incarnate, does not 
quite escape the same condemnation. The moment in 
which Annie, approaching her husband to tell him that 
she is to become a mother, is repulsed with a word which 
“ Christ alone ever spoke kindly,” and a blow on the 
breast with a crucifix, should prove effective behind the 
footlights. Yet, though as a whole the book is an intelli¬ 
gent and careful piece of work, we confess that we do 
not altogether believe in Stravel. True, he is free 
from the grosser absurdities and incoherences which 
encompass the priest in the hands of many excellent 
writers; he fills even with some dignity his place in the 
story of which he is the organic centre. But the red 
blood of the book runs in the arteries of the minor 
characters, and particularly of the group of girls out of 
which our priest selects his bride. Miss Vynne has studied 
a certain type of the young woman on the hither borders 
of Suburbia to some purpose: she knows her tricks and 
manners—her shrewdness, her simplicity, her ignorance, 
her narrowness of outlook, her whole-hearted devotion to 
the duty of securing, first for herself and afterwards for 
her sisters, a husband. From an early chapter come 
these characteristic fragments: 

“ Ella is right; Nan is good, of course, dreadfully good, 
but Mr. Stravel does not love her for that. He loves her 
because he thinks she’s good, but he only thinks she’s 
good because she’s pretty. . . ” 

• “I’m too stupid naturally,” said the shy girl, “so I 
suppose I ought to marry very well.” 

“ That’s quite a different thing,” said Ella, who was 
screwing her hair into pins. “Natural stupidity is like 
naturally curling hair, it never twists in quite the right 
way. You’ll have to learn to be clever, Dolly, and then 
learn to hide it.” 

“ Yes,” said Effie, “ because the husband who married 
you for not being clever would be sure to neglect you for 
not being clever afterwards. The really clever thing is to 
make him love you because he thinks you a silly, ig;norant 
little thing, and then make him go on loving you because 
he finds you a clever woman.” 

A well-constructed story, written in a direct, concise style, 
which will add to its author’s reputation as a novelist; but 
her short stories are better. 


Notes on Novels. 

[_These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.'^ 

For Britain’s Soldiers. By Various Authors. 

Fifteen well-known writers have presented stories to 
this book, the profits of which will go to the War Fund. 
The book will be on sale for three months only. The fare 


offered seems excellent. Among the contributors are Sir 
Walter Besant, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Mason, 
Mr. Bidge, and Mr. Wells. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

The Banker and the Bear. By Henry K. Webster. 

An American story of financial interest, showing how 
the hero tried to form a comer in lard. It is a little to be 
regretted that the heroine passes under the masculine name 
of Dick. Witnessing an exciting scene at the Board of 
Trade, Dick asked: “ Are they doing anything but yell ? ” 

. . . “ Anything but yell! ” he quoted. “ They’re making 
a price that will rule in all the markets of the world.” 
Laid and love. (Macmillan. 68 .) 

An Eye for an Eye. By William Lk Queue. 

This time Mr. Le Queux weaves his mystery in London, 
and the mystery-hunters are journalists and detectives. 
At the outset we have a novelty in the shape of a detective 
inspector who will not report a crime he has discovered 
because it is mixed up with a snake, and he has private 
superstitions about snakes. The story is full of verve and 
sharply realised incident. (White & Co. 68 .) 

The Sin of Atlantis. By Boy Horniman. 

“The shorter of the two men was Edwin Lever, 
occultist and individualist. The other was Michael Broad- 
hurst, occultist and altruist, and everything which the 
latter carries with it. . . . Broadhurst, unruffled, smileil 
most humorously. ‘ Was it to organise evil that you went 
to Tibet ten years ago ? ’ ” (Macqueen. 68 .) 

The Crimson Cryptooram. By Fergus Hume. 

“A Midnight Surprise”—“The Writing in Blood”— 

“ The Beading of the Blood Signs ”—“ A Music Hall 
Star ”—“ What Mrs. Amber Knew ”—“ The Bed Pocket 
Book ”: such are some of the chapter headings of this 
lineal descendant of The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. (John 
Long. 38. 6 d.) 

The Shield of his 

Honour. By Bichard Henry Savage. 

Bussian melodrama by the clever author of My Official 
Wife. The atmosphere is that of wealth, the highest 
military and diplomatic circles; Grand Dukes, and Excel¬ 
lencies, and Cossack colonels, and great bankers move 
throng the story, which is laid in St. Petersburg and 
New York. (Wmte & Co. 68 .) 

Town Lady and Country Lass. By Florence Warden. 

“ It was in the days of King George the Second,” begins 
this love story by the author of The House on the Marsh, 
“when England and France stood watching each other 
like snarling dogs on either side of a ditch.” The King is 
one of the characters in a story that lacks nothing of 
action, but on the whole provides a quiet old-English type 
of interest. (White & Co. 6 s.) 

For Bight and England. By Hume Nisbbt. 

A tissue of abuse and bad taste, this novel purports to 
draw the portrait of Mr. Kruger, who is introduced as 
the preacher in the Dopper church at Pretoria. He 
is promptly compared to a gorilla, a wild boar, an octopus. 
“Imagine a criminal of the most brutal type,” &c. 
(White & Co. 6 s.) 

Juggling Fortune. By T. W. Speight. 

Mr. Speight’s earlier stories have been of a more melo¬ 
dramatic cast than this “Everyday Bomance,” dealing 
with commercial and middle-class life. Bomance is per¬ 
haps hardly the term to apply to a story of which the hero 
begins life as an arti.st, and a few years later is the 
patentee of a mincing-machine; but that is a trifle. 
Though iiot exciting, the story justifies itself by its careful 
study of financial liie. (John Long. 38. 6 d.) 
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The Omar Cult. 

SoMEONB who has a dry humour and keen insight ought 
to write the history of the modem cult of Omar Khayyam. 
In France the suggestion would not need to be made; 
some gay psychologist would already be at work on a 
task offering such rich material of tragedyr, comedy, and 
humbug. 

Those who desire to do this thing should dip their 
pens at once. Every day the inducements to the task are 
becoming more irresistible. It were best to be first 
in the field. The material for the final chapters is 
beginning to arrive, and it is of a sort which promises 
more rollicking fun than any earlier elements in this 
strange affair. But, indeed, the whole story is curious, 
picturesque, and pathetic in high degrees. Consider how 
your historian’s mere rough notes would crackle with 
possibilities and opportunities, seen far ahead. Naishapur 
—Woodbridge. Omar—FitzGerald. How one might 
embroider on theae connexions. The utter improbabiUty 
of FitzGerald being drawn to a far-off, forgotten Persian 
poet, and the incredibility of his making an English poem 
out of a Persian one in the intervals of indolent sailing in 
the Scandal, and a sixth reading of Madame Sevigne’s 
Letters. The impossibility of the result interesting more 
than a few eccentrics in these islands. The publication, in 
spite of all; and the silent Cimmerian passage of the book 
to Mr. Quaritch’s twopenny box. FitzGerald’s death. 
Then the slow discovery. Mr. Swinburne’s apprecia¬ 
tion. Mr. Meredith’s. The Whisper as a force in litera¬ 
ture. Tennyson’s “ divinely well.” The fact — the 
indubitable fact — that this shy, dumb, ruminative 
recluse and bookman, whose love of literature seemed 
to leave him no time or inclination to produce it, had done 
a perfect piece of writing. And then the noising 
abroad of the miracle. The first choice allusions in 
journalism. The sumptuous talk in Vigo-street. The 
invocations to “ Old Fitz,” as to “ the genue Elia.” The 
paragraphs on the spelling of Buhdiydt ; on its accents; 
and, lastly, on its meaning. The slow casual .awakening 
of the public. The evolution of a boom. The Boom. 

Wo calculate that three chapters would hardly do justice 
to the boom. Who will sort the material ? A plunging 
humour, as of a leviathan taking the water, will serve the 
historian best here. Let him toss all on high. There was 
that letter to the Shah. There was Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
late leap on to the back of Mr. Justin McCarthy. There 
were the Club dinners, and the charts in the Sketch show¬ 
ing where Mr. Edmund Gosse sat. And there was the 
American echo. The way America hustled into Omar, 
when it got its advices, was real smart. Mr. Mosher qasily 
sold 20,000 cheap copies of the poem, and for the 
millionaire youth wondrous editions were hatched. One 
such was advertised quite recently as follows: 

BubXiyjIt.—L imited edition of fifty copies priuted on 
genuine parchment, every page of each copy illuminated 
by hand, m gold and colours, bound in vellum, with metal 
clasps set with semi-precious stones, 100 dols. 

We shall always believe that these “semi-precious 


jewels” were the beginning of the end. They had hardly 
ceased to bum their coloured lights in the advertisement 
columns of the American Bookman when Mr. Edgar Fawcett, 
a writer of some repute, arose and proclaimed through the 
New York Journal that the Omar cult has been a silly 
“ fad ” and has illustrated the “ hypocrisy of English 
ethics.” He talked of the “ ruffian heterodoxy ” of “ this 
Persian hon vivant.” “ The most pitiable stuff.” “ Common¬ 
place is no word for it, since it merely decorates the obvious 
in wine-drenched garlands and tawdry spangles.” And 
the Omarite message was interpreted: “ Get drunk as 
often as you can, and stay so long as you can, for 
there’s nothing in life h^lf so profitable.” 

Yet Mr. Fawcett was not, we believe, the first of the 
iconoclasts. From Dundee there had come the voice of Mr. 
A. H. Millar in high protest; and, compared with his, 
Mr. Fawcett’s words were as water unto wine. For, 
while Mr. Fawcett called Omarism a fad, Mr. Millar 
denounced it as a new creed, “ the mournful pessi¬ 
mism” of which “seems str^gely out of harmony 
with the spirit of an age which has witnessed 
many fervent religious revivals.” Prodigious! The Omar 
cult on one side, and the tents of the Christian 
Endeavourers whitening Muswell HiU on the other! 
Bitualism versus the Buhdiydt ! General Booth and “ Old 
Fitz ”! These were unthought of contrasts; and doubtless 
some useful purpose, not yet discoverable, has been served 
by Mr. Millar’s indication of their existence. Just here 
it is convenient to remark that Mr. Millar incontinently 
mixes these tremendous issues with another of less popular, 
and certainly less material, interest. He contends that 
the Omar cult as we now know it is rendered absurd by 
the doubts which beset the very existence of Omar, and 
by a possibility (which we do not dispute) that the 
Buhdiydt was written nearly four hundred years after 
the date of Omar’s death. Now, Mr. Millar is at liberty 
to advance, and to prove, any theories he pleases about 
the authorship of the Buhdiydt and the date of its 
composition. He may declare that Omar never existed, 
or that Omar is libelled by connecting him with a poem 
full of “nihilistic sensuaUty.” These are interesting 
matters, but their settlement requires in those who attempt 
it a deep knowledge of the Persian language and of Persian 
history. It is, however, notorious that the Omar cult 
rests simply on the merits of FitzGerald’s English 
rendering of the Buhdiydt. There are probably not a 
dozen men in England who have any masterly know¬ 
ledge of the Persian of Omar. These questions about 
the date, the authorship, and the readings of scattered 
MSS. have nothing to do with the living “ cult ” which Mr. 
Millar wishes to attack. If FitzGerald had evolved Omar 
from his inner consciousness—had simply created him— 
his poem would stand where it does, would have gained 
the same admiration, and would have communicated the 
same solace to readers of to-day. And if Mr. Millar should 
produce pat evidence that the Persian Buhdiydt io a forgery, 
that it represents a degraded Mohammedanism, and must 
have been disowned by Omar, he would have produced 
nothing more momentous than an interesting foot-note to 
the English, self-existing poem of FitzGerald. What Mr. 
MiUar fails to see is that FitzGerald’s poem is self-existent, 
and would have been just as effective if Omar and Naisha¬ 
pur and .the call to the wine-cup had all originated in his 
own brain in his Woodbridge cottage. Mr. Millar him¬ 
self points out—as if it helped his case - that “ it is frankly 
admitted that FitzGerald interpolated many quatrains for 
which there is no shadow of authority in the original.” 
Precisely in proportion as he did so does bis Buhdiydt 
escape injury from Mr. Millar’s learned statements about 
the real Omar, and his decadent imitators of a later day. 
We can, however, understand Mr. Millar’s desire to dwell 
in this region of the discussion as much as possible. The 
other line of attack—the attack on the morality of the 
FitzGerald Budhiydf —must indeed be difficult work. Still, 
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Mr. Millar has blown no uncertain blast. We really must 
remster aeain the full text of his warning. The reader 
wul kindly lay down his “Glolden Treasury” Rubdiydt 
while we do so. 

There is not much comfort in the mournful pessimism 
of such a creed [as Omar’s], and it seems strangely out of 
harmony with the spirit of an age which has witnessed 
many fervent religious revivals, and has carefully avoided 
the pitfalls of Atheism and Materialism. Hence it is 
probable that the Omarism which has suddenly burst 
forth within these few years will rapidly sink into oblivion; 
and the next generation, as the present, will prefer the 
calm, steady faith of Tennyson’s ” In Memoriam ” and 
“ Crossing the Bar ” to the heartless, hopeless, impotent 
despair of the RuMiydt of Omar Khayy&m. 

So the circle of irony is completing itself. FitzGerald, 
who hardly dared an essay in helUs-leUref, has, it seems, 
promulgate a creed, and the minds of ministers are 
disturbe. 

Only Scottish seriousness could have originated such a 
view of the matter—could have seen in the purely literary 
cult of “Omarism” a power for evil equal, let us say, 
to the present organised power for good exercised by 
the Particular Baptists; or could have talked of the 
cult of Omar and “ religious revivals ” as if the first 
movement were one of Satan’s devices to stop the 
second. Mr. Millar takes a wrong turning when he 
imagines that people are radically infiuenced by the 
philosophy of the Rubdiydt. They are not, and espe¬ 
cially is this true if, with Mr. Millar, we take the most 
positive and least elevated view of that philosophy. 
Keplying to our recent remark that, while many people 
read Omar, no one takes him for a guide, Mr. MUlar 
says this is a “ futile conclusion,” and adds: “ Surely 
this is circumscribing seriously the fuuctions of Omarism.” 
Necessarily such a conclusion seems futile to a gentle¬ 
man whose Knoxian attack on FitzGerald’s poem is 
based precisely on the idea that people are making it 
their Bible. As for circumscribing the limits of Omarism, 
we are only circumscribing the limits of the Omarism 
which exists in Mr. Millar’s imagination. 

These views of the Rubdiydt could originate only in 
minds which have not the perception of certain luxurious 
functions of poetry, and of the automatic process by which 
the mind of the reader enjoys the luxury but does not 
translate it into action or creed. Is it necessary to argue 
to a critic of the land of Bums that a man may enjoy 
songs of drink and free love without losing his moral 
balance ? Mr. Millar can have read but little poetry if he 
is not aware that there is a poetry which seeks to release 
weary and dangerous moods by giving them expres¬ 
sion. He contrasts the Rubdiydt with Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam ”; but has he ever compared it with Tenny¬ 
son’s “ Lotus-Eaters” ? Has he compared it with certain 
songs of Horace ? with certain utterances of Montaigne ? 
Can he approve the Book of Ecclesiastes, and then dis¬ 
approve of verses like these : 

A Book of Verses imdemesth the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 

Some for the Glories of This World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 

Ah, take the Cash, and 1-t the Credit go. 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum ! 


The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers ; and anon. 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 

Think, in this batter’d Caravsnserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour, and went his way. 


Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
To-day of past Regrets and Future Fears: 

To-morrow I —Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand Years. 

For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vin^e rolling Time hath prest. 

Have drank their Cup a Round or two before. 

And one by one crept silently to rest. 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and Dust to lie 
Sans Wine, sans ^ng, sans Singer, and—sans End ! 

The brief truth about the Omar cult we conceive to bo 
this: As a sudden and wide-spread devotion to one fine 
poem, fanned by advertisement and imitation, and doomed 
to subside, the cult has its ridiculous aspect. There was 
really no reason of a satisfying kind why the New Book¬ 
ishness should not have selected Milton’s Comw for its 
fetish instead of FitzGerald’s Rubdiydt. That had, indeed, 
been a bettor choice. But FitzGerald’s poem is a fine one; 
and for our part we take our stand on its intrinsic merits, 
amused by its alternate fates of neglect, popularity, and 
opprobrium. These are mere states of the atmosphere. 
The poem’s the thing; and a fine draught it is in the 
right hour! 


Things Seen. 

The Hill. 

Yondbk, far away, the hill rose to the blue sky. From 
every point of the garden that green, heat-capped hill, 
immemorial sentinel over the opulent, peaceful country¬ 
side, was visible. I had seen it in all weathers, this 
changeless, friendly hill; but on this still summer day, 
when peace and the world were interchangeable terras, 
and the warm, flower-scent laden air lulled the senses, 
I felt almost a feeling of worship towards that green hill. 
When evening fell; when the sun dipped, and then peeped 
from behind the fir-trees, and a hush came over the land, 
someone sang— 

But I was up at break of day. 

And brought my flowers along with me. 

That gave me the idea. I would that very night absent 
myself from my bed. I would sleep out of doors; before 
dawn I would be climbing that hill, and see the sun rise 
from the summit. Midnight found me feeling my way up, 
up through the warm, still woods. Little living things 
scurried across my path, or moved restlessly in the under¬ 
growth as I swung by seeking a place of rest. Did I 
sleep? I know not, for my eyes were hardly closed 
before, so it seemed, the birds were twittering of another 
dawn: 

But I was up at break of day. 

And brought my flowers along with me. 

I picked them on the hillside, under a sky flwked with 
red and gold. Beneath stretched the awakening valley, 
awakening to a day that knew no fear; a day in which 
the mere joy of living sufficed. As I neared the summit 
of the hill, i saw above me a mound. I climbed towards 
it. . . . It was a fort—a fort newly made. The guns 
were trained over the valley. A soldier stood there 
peering. And beyond was—France. 


The Hymn-Book. 


The g;reat Assembly Rooms looked bare and dusty in the 
morning sun. The bits of ribbon, lace, and tulle scattered 
over the floor, with here and there a piteous crumpled 
flower, the piles of chairs in the great stone hall below, 
and the strip of crimson felt which spread its faded length 
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down the muddy steps—all bore witness to the fact of last 
night’s “ soiree.” 

In the neat saloon upstairs some children were having 
a dancing lesson, and the most lingering of sensuous waltzes 
came home to me where 1 waited. 

I thought I would go and watch them. 

Bound they went in their dainty attire, amid glitter and 
music and fla^. 

“ The heirs of all the ages.” . . . They smiled at me. 
I smiled back. I stood and wondered at them. . . . 

As I passed out of the hall the wind blew a leaflet 
towards me, and I picked it up and read. 

It contained three or four Lenten hymns, as used in a 
Welsh monastery. . . . How had it come there? . . . 

Then I remembered that Father I- was preaching 

there every Simday, in that same hall where the children 
were dancing now. ... A poster bearing his name was 
before me as I turned. ... I opened the little book. . . . 
The hymn that caught my eye was called “ What 
then.'' . . . And I saw in my dream a kneeling penitent 
and the face of a priest. . . . The tones of the waltz came 
home to me sweeter than ever. ... I laid the leaflet down 
on a chair, and went my way . . , and wondered. . . . 
For I had stood where two worlds met. 

“ The heirs of all the ages.” . . . Heirs of what ? This 
little life—a dance—a dirge—^no more ? . . . And is that 
all we call their heritage ? . . . And . . . What then ? . . . 


“ Robert Orange.”* 

“JoHK Olivee Hobbes” has brought to the continued 
study of the personality whom she calls “ Bobert Orange ” 
the distinction of her earlier book, Tht School for Sointt. 
Bobert Orange ends, as it was clear from the fost that he 
wovdd end, in the religious vocation. Orange marries 
Brigit, only to discover, on the day after the wedding, 
that her nominal husband, the wretched Parflete, is alive, 
and that there is nothing but renunciation for both of 
them. For a short time Orange lingers on the stage, 
faintly pursued by the phantom loves of two other women— 
Lady Fitz-Bewes, whom we know of old, and a new rather 
“orchidaceous” type, very brilliantly sketched, in the 
person of Lady Sara do TrovoreU. A duel with 
Castrillon, who renews his pursuit of Brigit, hastens the 
end to which this fine, rather bloodless, character mani¬ 
festly tends, as Brigit, with her inheritance of the 
artistic temper, tends towards the unreal but attractive 
world of the stage. Bobert Orange’s final surrender of 
his will to the forces that mastered him in his youth is 
described in a kind of valedictory letter by DisraeU: 

It was Ms faith to believe that salvation rests on the 
negation and renunciation of personality. He pushed this 
to the complete suppression of his will, tenderly con¬ 
sidered. I need not detain you on the familiar dogmas of 
Christianity with regard to the reign of nature and the 
reign of grace. Your view may be expressed thus; 

Puis-qu’il aime a perir, je consens qu’il pelis^e. 

Perhaps this consummation is made less convincing 
inasmuch as it comes through the stress of an exciting 
situation, the revulsion of a sensitive nature from a moment 
of passion, the moving power of which is jealousy. Not 
having been from the first strongly drawn to Orange’s 
character, I confess that the end of his career leaves me 
cold. The study of his temperament is to me an historic 
study, rather than a piece of instant and living portraiture. 
He seems to be a figure in the world of Disraeli’s novels 
rather than in the society of to-day. 1869, which is Bobert 


• Robert Orange. Being a continuation of the history of Ruhert 
Oratitje, M.P., and a sequel t> the School for Saints. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. (T. Fisher Unwi 


Orange’s date, must, indeed, be far from 1899, for I do 
not feel that I recognise the social atmosphere of the 
earlier period as having many points of resemblance to 
that of the later time. Surely unless our social life is all 
along idealised by a lady who has for literary purposes the 
advantage of not belonging to the people who produced it, 
it has grown much coarser than it was. Even Lord 
Beckage, a most delightful portrait, stands far above the 
average intellectual interests of the English aristocracy. 
Perhaps that is because that aristocracy has ceased to 
exist, or has become a mere ornament and appendage of 
the money-making typo. But at its best I doubt whether 
in this century at least it possessed the quality of subtlety, 
of fascination, of semi-poetic beauty, which both Disraw 
and “John Oliver Hobbes” appear to have found in it. 
Both these writers are, indeed, admirable critics of msti- 
tutions they admire, or seem to admire. Nothing can be 
more vivacious than the dissection of Lord Beckage or the 
alight but very humorous sketch of Lord Garrow; but, on 
the whole, I feel that if all this delightful artificiMity ever 
existed, it at no time possessed the capricious grace of the 
society of which Beckage is a part. Surely, one asks, this 
is not England—even the England of the Disraelian period. 
It is a group by Watteau—something classical and French, 
like the genius of its author. 

Having said so much, it is easy for the critic to 
surrender himself without reserve to the singular charm 
of manner, the power of dose description of subtle or 
perverse moods, which increasingly distinguishes “John 
Oliver Hobbes’s” work. Beckage himself is a per¬ 
suasive and elaborate work of portraiture, which must, 
I think, have been taken from life—^though I cannot 
identify him with any public character on the stage, now 
or then. Admirable, indeed, and often profound, is the 
suggestion of this wilful and corroded temperament, 
devoted to the mixed pursuit of those frivolous and pious 
ends which in English life are so dosely identified. 
“John Oliver Hobbes” has a peculiar advantage for 
analysing this kind of career. She is an American and 
she is a Catholic— i.e., she can see its ludicrous side and 
its dilettantism, and that of the Anglican busybodies 
whom she depicts. You may easily state the objections to 
the Catholic view of life, but there is one thing which it is 
not—it is never vulgar. Who can say the same of the 
Anglican Archbishop, or those other models of temperate 
piety, tlie mould of which is the Anglican Church ? Her 
special and avowed portrait—that of Disraeli—I find less 
satisfactory. It may be true, but I find it hard to read 
some sentences in Disraeli’s conversation and letters, 
showing a strong feeling for Catholicism, when I re¬ 
member that their author was the man who introduced 
and carried the Public Worship Begulation Act. On the 
whole, perhaps this strange man is more plausible in the 
sequel than in the earlier b .ok. The School for Saint*. 
His sincere affection for personal friends was imdoubtedly 
a characteristic, as it is of many people who, lacking an 
ideal aim, look at the world wito strong emphasis on its 
folly and its untrustworthiness. But to such a man Eng¬ 
lish society must have been more of a sheer boredom than 
“John Oliver Hobbes” imagines. Disraeli, we know, 
was often a silent and indifferent table-companion. 
Neither as a politician nor as a writer could he long 
keep the tongue out of his cheek when the subject was 
English institutions. He flattered the aristocracy, which 
disliked him; and in a sense, no doubt, he admired it. But 
he had the intellectual man’s contempt for it; the Jew’s 
aversion for anything so self-centred, so self-satisfied. 

Of the style of Bobert Orange little but praise can be 
spoken. “ John Oliver Hobbes’s ” gift of epigram even 
threatens to be something of a danger to the development 
of her work. She is never satisfied till she gets the mot 
Juste —until language has given her the precise reflection 
of the mood or humour which she desires to convey. The 
N)ok is full of gojd sayings, all of them elegant as to 
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their dress; some profound as to their thought. Take 
these, for example: 

The second-rate mud, whether represented in a person 
or by a council, shrinks from the adoption of simple 
measures, and invariably seeks to make itself conspicuous 
by so placing others as to make them appear unnecessary. 

Food, and wine, and money, and fine houses, and amuse¬ 
ments were subjects on which be expended a large amount 
of silent enthusiasm. 

Becka^ knew well that he was himself too selfish a 
man to let affection for any one creature come between 
his soul and its Ck>d. There was no self-discipline required 
in his case when a choice had to be made between a human 
being his own advantage—whether temporal or eternal. 

An impulse, which had something in it of brute fury, 
urged him to tear open that still face and drag the 
thoughts behind it to the light. 

Character is the rarest thing in England. 

... Her quick sympathies rendered the most trivial 
interchange of ideas an emotional exercise. 

The English can never deal with systems or ideas. 
They can only attack individuals—you depend in a crisis 
on tte passions of men, never on their reason. 

No powerful being ever yet either stood by tbe glory, or 
fell by the disasters, of a love-affair alone, uncomplicated 
by ouier issues. 

Any man who is written up into a place can be written 
down out of it. 

Society . . . does not practise any of the virtues which 
it demands from tbe individual. It ridicules the highest 
motives, and deg^rades the most heroic achievements. It is 
fed with emotions and spectacles: it qries, laughs, and 
condemns without knowledge and without entbuuasm. 

What one feels is that much of this observation of life, 
so acute and so delicate, is limited by the writer’s faith; 
it springs rather from religious feeling than from the 
universal philosophy which is the root of the greatest 
literature. In all her recent books you have the two 
worlds set in steady contrast—the world of human striving 
and imperfection, the ideal cloistered world in which the 
passions have rest, and the soul’s progress is at once sure 
and eternal. The problem which such a treatment of the 
world’s doings suggests can hardly be discussed here. 
Modem literature seems determined to approach it from a 
point of view widely different from that of “ John Oliver 
Hobbes.” It excepts nothing from its analyses. She, it is 
clear, excepts much. Her books show increasing literary 
power, humour, and delicacy of feeling. But they show 
also an increasing detachment from me world which she 
often criticises so admirably, and which, unlike her, writers 
so essentially modern as Ibsen and Tolstoi insist on regard¬ 
ing as a sufficient arena for effort at once profound and 
stimulating. H. W. Massingham. 


C orrespondence. 

Style. 

SiE,—Will you allow me to offer you my thanks for so 
kindly taking up the cudgels on my behalf ? Certainly I 
did mean more by “conceive” than my correspondents 
seem to allow—or discern. It seems to me that the man 
who says anything about style is very much in the same 
position as the unfortunate, bald-headed gentleman who 
went to gather honey without his hat. The character of 
Hamlet, or the Antinomianism of Genius, are subjects 
which cannot compare with it for offering opportunities 
for discussion ! 

I must object to “ J. M. S.’s ” use of the word “ authori¬ 
tative ” concerning my Dicta. It is a side-kick which is 
quite gratuitouc. I simply wrote what I thought, and 
think. I do not claim to be an authority on anything— 
except what is good for me to eat. 

He also takes me to task concerning my statement that 
“you cannot be a good stylist if you have no brains” 
(which I think should be pretty evident!), and says that 
by making such a statement I implied that, “ therefore, if 


you have brains you must be a good stylist.” Did I ? If 
he says so I suppose I did. But surely he is somewhat 
hazy about the very special character and kind of the 
brains we are dealing with. Let me remind him that we 
are discussing the literary, not the ordinary mind, or any 
other species of mind. If a man has brains it does not 
necessarily follow that he is, or should be, a literary man 
—a statement that cuts both ways! 

As for his remark that there is “ an art of expression 
quite apart . . . from the matter waiting to be expressed,” 
I can only assure him that it would afford me the sincerest 
gratification to see a specimen of it! The only sample 
that has hitherto come my way was a pamphlet of political 
import, obviously inspired by a Tory, and entitled “ What 
the Liberals have Done.” It consisted of a collection of 
blank leaves, which implied, of course, that the Liberals 
had done nothing at all! But this is politics, and I must 
be careful. I am stepping from the frying-pan into the 
fire.—I am, &c., Akthur Coles Armstrong. 


Tchaikovsky. 

Sir, —With reference to your review of Mrs. Newmarch’s 
TcAaiiovtky, I should like, with your permission, to 
emphasise your statement as to his not being “a morbid 
man.” Some of the scandalous stories that have reached 
England since his death have aroused the suspicion that 
ho was something worse than merely morbid, and tbe 
report of his mysterious suicide just at the precise moment 
when popular success was assured him added colour to 
this suspicion, and with many people the suspicion became 
a conviction. I have, however, had the privilege of con¬ 
versing with several of Tchaikovsky’s friends, and I have 
been assured by them that the great Bussian composer 
could not in any sense be called “ morbid that he was 
full of the joy of living; and that, in a limited degree, he 
was happy and contented. Mr. Adolph Brodsky, who is. 
mentioned with so much affection and regard by Tchai¬ 
kovsky in his Diary, has more than once told me that tbe 
story of the latter’s suicide is credited by none of his 
friends and relatives ; it is merely an invention of a scandal- 
loving public, which is only too ready to believe anything 
that will bring shame and ignominy on the name of an 
illustrious man.—I am, &c., C. Fred Kenyon. 


Mr. Robertson’s “ Introduction to English 
Politics.” 

Sir, —Your reviewer, in his partial replies to my queries, 
says that I dwell on the little questions, but shirk ti»e big 
ones—an assertion which goes to explain why he refrains 
from answering what, in all innocence, I c-onsidered an 
important question; but before re-stating that question, 
I had, perhaps, better deal with the following statement: 
“In regard to the so-called ‘historical shibboleths,’ my 
point was that the analogy of nature is against the author: 
as different breeds of other animals have their several 
capacities, so have the breeds of men ”—a refutation 
which leaves me wondering how variability within a 
closely-related group of animals has been brought about 
if not by crossing, change of environment, natural or 
artificial selection, regulation of hot and cold, &c. It thus 
turns out that this analogy corroborates Mr. Eobertson’s 
main thesis: that race genius is a conse<iuence of geo¬ 
graphical position, socio-economic conditions, religious and 
culture contacts. There is, however, no necessity to press 
this analogy, as our author expressly confines himself to 
higher societies ; and, believing that history is inter- 
pretable, he uses the well-accredited histories in order to 
obtain generalisations which shall give us political and 
social guidance in the present, ily question, then, is: 
Into what specific errors has our author been led by his rejection 
of the race-genius theory ? It is a simple enough question, 
especially as the material for answering it is given in the 
book itself.—I am, &c , F. Kettle. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 43 (New Series). 

'Last week we offered a prize of One Gainea for the beet rendering 
of the following poem by Alfred de Mneeet: 

Dbenikes Veks. 

J’ai perdu ma force et ma vie, 

Et mee amts, et ma gaite ; 

J’ai perdu juequ’a la fierte 
Qui faisait croire i mon genie. 

Quand j’ai connu la ygrit^, 

J’ai cru que c’etait une amie. 

Quand je I’ai comprise et sentie, 

J’en gtais deja degodte. 

Et pourtant elle est eternelle, 

Et ceux qui se sont passes d’elle 
Ici bas ont toqt ignord. 

Dieu parle, il faut qu’on lui reponde. 

Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d’avoir quelquefois pleure. 

This competition has been popular, and many of the translations 
are good. As usnal, some efforts succeed as poems better than they 
do as translatione. We have awarded the prize to Mrs. Alice 
Ferrand, Littlefield House, Ezmouth, for the following : 

Last Verses. 

My strength is gone, and the glad lust 
Of living fades, and friends depart; 

Lost even is the pride of heart 
Which made me in my genius trust. 

When first I saw the face of Truth 
I deemed that I had found a friend ; 

But having proved her to the end, 

. I satiate grew, and tired, in sooth. 

And yet she is eternal power, 

Nor have they lived a single hour 
Who here below have scorned her sway. 

God speaks, and I must answer soon. 

The world contains but this last boon— 

That I have wept upon a day I 
The following translations are among the best sent in : 

A Last Word. 

Hy strength and life are gone from me, 

My friends estranged, and mirth forgot; 

The very pride men held to be 
My pledge of power, remembered not. 

I looked on Truth, and knew her fair 
Of face, and gave her all my trust : 

I probed her inmost heart, and there 
My rapture sickened to disgust. 

Yet has she life that cannot die ; 

Nor is there any secret known 
To souls who pass her heedless by. 


For when I looked Truth in the face, 

Methought a friend and comrade found. 

Till Knowledge brought the bitter wound 
Of disenchantment in her place. 

Yet Truth stands rooted fast on high, 

And scoffers who have passed her by 
From them, through time, is wisdom kept. 

God speaks, and wills an answering sign. 

The only blessing left of mine 
Is this, that I have sometimes wept. 

[A. H. W., Croydon.J 

Last Verses. 

I have lost strength and life's desire. 

And my friends, and gaiety ; 

That pride itself was fain to die 
Which lit by faith my sacred fire. 

When I met Truth upon the way, 

I thought that she would be my friend. 

But ere I knew and felt the end, 

I had wearied of her sway. 

Natheless she lives immortally. 

And they who heedless pass her by 
Here below have lived inept. 

God speaks, we needs must make reply. 

The only blessing I descry 
Is. that I have sometimes wept. 

[M. T., London.] 

Other replies received from ; N. L., Bristol; R. F. MoC., Whitby ; 
H. V, H., London ; E. W. H., London ; N. S., London; W. G. F., 
Southsea ; H. R. S, Newoastle-on-Tyne ; J. D. A., Ealing; F. R. M., 
London; F. H. S , Bridgwater; J. P., Trowbridge ; C. L. C., Red- 
hill ; H. W. D., London ; W. C. T., Liverpool; G. E. P., London j 
G. H., Malvern Wells ; K. E. T., London; A. M. P., Folkestone; 
E. B., Liverpool; S. M., Addiscombe ; E. C. M. D., Crediton ; Miss 
B.. Brentwc^ ; G. J. F., Gloucester ; A. W., London; K. K., Dublin; 
A. B., Edinburgh ; C. J. W., Bristol; Miss P., Norwich ; A. E. P., 
Folkestone; F. W. C., London ; E. A. S., Sevenosks ; Miss B., Bide¬ 
ford ; N. A., West Bromich; F. B. D., Torquay ; K. J., Bristol; 
J. P. B., Lossiemouth, N.B. 


Competition No. 44 (New Series). 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best sonnet entitled 
“China.” 


Rules. 


Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-liuie, W.C.,” must re^ us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, July 24. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be oonsi^ed. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 

\Th«»e noUt on tome of the New Booht of the week are 
preliminary to Review* that may follow.'] 


God calls, and man must speak : the years. 

Ruthless, have left me this alone— 

That I, for speech, have given Him tears. 

rM. A. W., London.] 

Last Limes. 

My life, my powers, abandon me. 

My friends, my gaiety are fled ; 

Even the pride on which was fed 
My self-beUef has ceased to be. 

When first truth came to me I said : 

Lo I she will prove a friend to me ; 

But when I felt her, and could see— 

Already I was surfeited. 

Yet truth is endless ; whosoe'r 
Rejected her, missed everywhere 
The lore that is in nature hid. 

'God speaks, and I must make reply. 

The sole good left me is that I 
Remember tears which onoe I shed. 

[L. L., London.] 

Last Words. 

Energv gone and life beside. 

With friradship, and the youthful glow 
Gf joyousness—and power to show 
My genius justified of pride. 


THEOLOGICAL AMD BIBLICAL. 

“ Tnith-Seeker,” Religion ami Reason.(Watts & Co.) net 1/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Bell (P. W.), The Soatb African Conspiracy, ortbe Arms of AfrikaTHlerdom 

(Heinensann) 

Geden (Alfred S.), Studies in Eastern Religions .(Kelly) 

Rowell (T.), N>tal and the Borders . (Dent) net 2,0 

Penny (Mrs. Frank), Port St. George, Madras .(.''^oone sebien) net U*,0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Ingliri (H. R. G.), The John o* Groats Rond Map .(Gall A Inglis) 10 

poEraY, oaiTioiSM, and belles lectrbs. 

Ferreira (Aug. J.), Nebo, the Merchant of S : a Drama .((Jreening) net 2/0 

Tempiemore (Bryan), Craveni>ark : a Play.(Hiscoke) net 2,0 

Pooler (,C. K.), Translations and Other Ver;^e^ .(Luugmnus) net 3/0 

educational. 


Nicklin (J. A.), Scott’s Old Mortality .(Camb. Univ. Pres's) 2. 

Lyde (L. W.), A School Geography of the World .(Black) 

miscellaneous. 

Spicer (Howard), Sports for Girls...(Melrose) net 1/ 

NEW editions. 


Mallock (M. M.), The Economics of Modem Cookery .(Macmillan) 

Logan (James), Gaelic Gatherings.(Bryce A .Son) net 

Bolwer (Sir Henry Lyttou) Historical Characters ..(M^millan) 

Bastable (C. F.), The Theory of International Trade .. (Macmillan) net 

Temple Classics; Golden Legend. Vols. III. and IV’.(Dent» each 

Chiswick Shakespeare: Twelfth Night. King Hicbanl II.(Bell) each 

New Noveh are acknowledged elsewhere^ 


6/0 
8,/6 
3/0 
I'6 
I'O 
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WILFRID M. VOYNIOH. 

CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
price 2b. 6d., at 

1, SOHO SQUARR, W. 

15th and i6tb CENTURY HOOKS ; AHERICANA ; 
85 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


W ILLIAMS A NUKGATB, 
XBIPOB.TER 8 OF FO&BION BOOKS. 
lA Heartotta StTMt, Ooront Garden, 90, Booth Fredertek Bt 
Kdinborgh, and 7 , Broad Btreot, Oxford. 


OATALOOOKB poet tr— on application 


F oreign books and periodicals 

promptly mpplied on moderaU tarma. 
OATALOGUEB on application. 

DCLAU a 00.. 17 . BOBO SQUARE. 


T O AUTHORS.—Mr. FREDERICK 

R0UTLED6E. Uto of George Routledge & Sons, Pul>- 
Uihere. Ludgate Hill. RECEIVES AUTUOllB' MSS. with a 
View to placing them with Pobliabers or Kditori- Authors* 
MSS. ^ye>written. Terms ou appHcatioQ.—RosKOBBv Uolse. 
8, Bream B Baildlngs, Cliancery Lane. 


M K. X. Q. would be' happy to hear of a 
Gentleman ahleand willing to FURNISH MATERIAL 
for a HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, both in 
^gland and America, from 1960-1900.—Letters Sub. X. Q. 
Office of this Paper. 


T YPK-WRITING promptly and aoonrately 

done. lOd. per I.OOO worda Samples and raferenoee. 
Multi-Copiss.—Aduei *'■ '*- * - 

K.W. 


, Miss Mrit&Eii. 16 , Mortimer Cresoent, 


T ITEBARY RESEARCH. —A Gtentleman, 


roh. or In semim Work through the Press. Translations 
*rom rrsnet " “ "—' *■ *— 


nndsrtaksn from rrsneh, Italian, or BpaniRu — Apply, 
Istter. to D. 0. Balias, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


by 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER deSHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLARBN. 

Grown Seo, cloth boaids, price Ss. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

** An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power." 

British Weekly* 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

** Felicitous exposition, ragged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration ."—word atut Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

** The.v show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautilul illustrations, the same extinisite use of 
lanjirtikgc, the same direct heart-seaicbing power 
which wo are accustomed to find in all Or. Maclaren’s 
works."—OArfiffaa World Pulpit. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

" Distinguished the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite uterary finish."—CArtsfian Leader, 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

*' The seveial sermons contained in this Tolume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impref s and charm the reader." 

Methodist Tintee. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

**Tbey are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have suUlcient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated." 

h'etc York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the Htb, I6lb, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

** No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style." 

North uritish Daily Mail. 


ALEXANDER SHBPHBARD, Limited, 
21 k 22, Furuival Street, Holbom, I^ondou, B.C. 
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GLASGOW. 


ADDlflONAI, EXAMINEBSUIFS. 

The UnlTersity Court of the UDirersity of Glassow will 
shortly proceed to appoint tho following ADDITIONAL 
EXAMINERS 


(a) EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ARTS-siz., 

Four Examiners: (1) in Moial Philosophy and Logic; (’i) in 
English; (3) in Education : andi-l) in History. 

The apiKtintment in each case will bo for three years, from 
1st January next, at (he following annua) salaries^Tiz.; 
Moral Philosophy and Logic, £50; English, £30; Education* 
£10 10s.; and History, £20. 

{&) examiner in POLITICAL ECONOMY for DEGREES 
in ARTS and L AW. 

The appointment will be for three yeais, from 1st January 
next, at an annual salary of £10 lUs. 

(c) £XAM1NER<t for DEGREES in ARTS and for the PRE¬ 

LIMINARY EXAMINATIONS-vIf., 

Two Examiners: lU in French, and CJ) in German. 

The appointment in each case will be for three years, from 
ist February. 1900. 

(d) EXAMINERSillFS for the PRELIMINARY EXAMI- 

NATlONS-viz., 

Two Examiners: d) in Mathematics, and (2) in Classics.. 
The appclntmeiit in each case will l>e for a period not e.xpced- 
ing three years, os from 1st February next, at the following 
annual salaries—vir..: Mathematics. £42; and Classics, £70. 

Candidates for the above should lo«lge twenty copies of their 
Application and Testimonials with the undersigood on or 
before 12th September. 1900. 

ALAN K. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 
91, West Regent Street. Glasgow. 


S WINDON and NORTH WILTS 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL t 

Prindpal-Ii; BOTTOMLEY KNOWLES. M.A.(Oxoc). 


C ITY of LONDON 8CHOOU—WANTED, 

a CLASSICAL ASSISTANT-MASTER to tcaoh aassios 
and English in the Upper Fourth Form, and to take some work 
(chutly Classiesi in the Fifth end Sixth Forms. Good Com- 
l> 0 Eihon in lAtin and Greek nquired. The salary will be £300 
a year, inoreasiog to £450 a year.—Candidates for the appoint¬ 
ment are requested to forwam their applications, acoomiianied 
with a copy of teatimonials as to qualification and character, 
not later than S.^tl'koav. July 2Ut next, to A. J. Acstin. 
Septttary, at the >'chooL Victoria Embankment, E.O. Selected 
candidates will Im duly commuuicaUd with. Forms of appli¬ 
cation cau be oblaintd of the Secretary. A gentleman not oyer 
30 years of age will be required. _ _ 

S T. PAUL’S SCHGOL.—Ar BXAMINA- 

T ION for filUng up about SIXTEEN VACANCIES on the 
I Foundation will be held on the 4th, 5tb, 6th, 7tb. and 10th 
I SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For iofoimation apply to the Borsxr 
I of 61.'PauPa School. West Keiivington. 


ASSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESS.—Miss 

LOUISA BROUtill can RECOMMEND University 
Graduates, Trained and Certificated High School Teachers, 
Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistressea, Ac. — Cxstral 
Rxgietkv kor Tcacuees, 25, Craven Street, Charing Croes, W.O 


S uperior schools for girls.—mim 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND Higb-claw 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS in England and on the 
Continent.—CcKTiiAL Rroisrar for Tbacuxrs, 95, Craven 
Street, Charing Crou. 

C HALET CAUDB COTE, DIEPPE.—An 

Englibh lady RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
upwards In her ChAlet near Dieppe. Conversational French 
rapidly acquired. Special facilmca for Music, Sketching, 
German. Opportunities for eT«»n form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct Service twice daily with England.—Full ^taiis will bo 
supplied on applying to Miss CcxRica, Dieppe. 


APPOINTMENT OP ART MASTER. 

The Committee require the services of an ART MASTER 
for the Day and Evening Classes in connection with the School 
of Art. Salary. £175 per annum. 

The Art Master appointed will be required to commence duty 
on Wednesday, September dtb, 1900. 

Forms of application, to lie returned not later than Thursday. 
July 26th. may be obtained from the Secketarv, Swindon and 
North Wilts Technical Schcol, Swindon. Wilts. 

July 14th, 1900. J. S. PROTHEROE, Stcretary. 


C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI¬ 
DENTS caused by Collisioo. the Falling. Bolting, or 
Kicking of Horses, or by beiiyt Run into by other Vehiolee. 
Policies issued for the Tear or SiuuoD only. Prospectuses post 
free.— Imperial Accidskt, Live hvocK aro Gekkral Ixscraxub 
Co , Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East. London, S-W'. Agents wanted. 


‘*Miu Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivacity..* 

Th*. Speaker. 

r BSSONS by CORRESPONDENCE.— 

i-i The art of Literary Cemposition, like other arts, cannot 
be acquired, btcsusc it is the expression of the artist's 
personality. , , 

But, like every oth>r art, it rests on a basis of knowledge, 
and of prluoiples which may OHsily be acquired. 

The system of iostruction is iidafited to meet the require¬ 
ments of each correspondent. A ■ ubject is set for a compoeitioD 
ofagiven length,which is retunud with marginal comments 
and uorrectioDs, and. in addition, a couple of shee^ giving 
reasons for each correction, and practical advioo 

MS.**, already written may be substituted for (he subject set.. 
and will be carefully criticised. 

Fee, payable in advance: Two) ve leisons. Three Guineas; or a 
trial course of three. One Guinea. 

Miss Kosm. :S, Monmouth Hoad, B^jiswator, London. W. 
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in the Crimean War. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade—The 
Pioneer SteatD8hii>—Arrival at Marseilles—The 
Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French 
Hilarity succeeded by Disappointment. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Passage to Constantinople — Reminiscences of 
Antiquity — Ashore in the Dardanelles —Disin¬ 
terested Kindness of Suleyman Pasha—Con¬ 
stantinople and its Surroandings-The Passage 
to the Crimea—The Seaports and the Battle¬ 
grounds—Starvation at the English Camp- 
French Economy and Hospitality. 

CHAPTER Iir. 

The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing— 
The Commencement of the Siege and the Misery 
attending it—Another Passage from Marsetllos- 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale— 
Arrival at Kamiesh — The Monastery of St. 
George. 

CHAPTER rv. 

The American and the French Cuisine—X Trip to 
the Sea of Azof—Contrasted Scenes of Peace and 
War — Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch — 
Trading with a Pasha-The Unsucce.s.«ful Attack 
on Sebastopol—Panic at Kamiefh and Haliiklava 
—Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 


CHAPTER V, 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in 
the Camps—French Transport System compared 
with Ours in the Oiril War—The Sisters of 
Charity—The Capture of the MalakofT and Redan 
—A View of the Ruins—Bomb-proof Female 
Curiosity. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Entering the Tuikish Service —The Turk a Man of 
his Word—Good Pay and Little Work—Our Philo¬ 
sophic Chief Otllcer—The Pasha's Bedclothes— 
His Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Hafiz Effendi and his Harem. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

ilusUpha Pasha Wide Awake—We are Hurried Off 
to Eupatoria — A Rescue in the Black Sea —A 
British Fiigivtc cotnes to our Aid —Arrival at 
Eupatoria. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Blunder of a British General—A Pc»t-Mortem 
held by Mr. Sears and of his Religious 

Ideas—The End of the War and Comments on its 
Bb.-ults, 
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CHINA and the far EAST.—BOOKS TO BEAD. 


_ CRISIS IS OHISA. 

CHINA: the Lone-Llved EmDira. Rv 

'With a Portrait of the Empress Dowager and 
over SO other Illnstrations. HJxtra crown 8\-o, Ss. 6d. net. * 

' S net. ^ I’AUh 8. REIN8 UH.Vd.. LL B. Glota St. 

' ••• 0 / <*> 

I MAOMILLAW « 00 ., L*d., LoHdon. 


THE HISTORY of CHINA. By 

DEMETRIUS C. BOULQER, Author of “Chinese Gordon." “Sir 
Stoford Raffles " Ac.. Ac. A New and Revised Edition, ninstrated 
with Portraits and Maps, i vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 

EurS'^^VSH!?;.^ Is”?', SS***”' ‘ £>'1 Hiftsir of China and hw oonnscUon with 
MTltrDlplJSiue(;S,14nmJ^ «>• ChinoJapan War. 

J'.f tholwffltui writer, and his facts mar ho niiod on. He has. too. the 

tJ^SPe°iM^t^o^r “ ’™-“ 

awerMS*ty-epHS^g'a^;^P^’^ '»'*«<'• Ut-rteffon is ait that such 

o“not read tola ^mirabte hlstorv withont feeling how much Hr Bonlaoi's 

W. THAOKEK M OA, % Oread Lane, London, E.O. 


BOOKS ABO UT CHINA. MONGOLIA , and JAPAN. 

JAPANilTHE AldO OF JAPAN: 


I Je MACGOWAN^ of the London MiaaioD, 

I Amoy. With 77 ninstmt&ns. 8vo. lOe. 6d., ol6^ 

I gut top. * * 

' ntad about H«iw Kodb 

I o‘2SThSte^:MSf"^,‘'-" 

' AMONG the MONGOLS. By James 

I faM-SSit* B” 8 «vlngs. 

’'.V this hook will learo it tiU tho narratire 

he has been enehalned by 
•omethlne separate and distinct in literature, somethlns almiMt 
ut oannyTu ^e way it has grinped him, anil ma d e him see for 
eeer a scene he nerer expected l^*-.m s^d€Ucr 

MOKE ABOUT the MONGOLS. By 

JAMES GILMODR, H.A..<.f Pekin. 6e.. clr.th. I 
^le exMriences of a deroted missionary whose sift of « 1 p i 
cnmstantial narration has not iimptl?bem KeTtoDifiS^^ 

The Ti-mei. 

OIsD WANG : the First Chinese 

Srai^is^t In Itoohnri*. A Sketch of bis Life 
WoA, mth a O^pter on Native Agency in 
Chinese a Portrait and^nstra- 

gOM. By ^OBN R^S, Missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Chnrch of Scotland. Is, ed., cloth. I 


the Land of the Bising Son. Uy Bev. Canon 
I TKISTBAMf D.D*i LL.D. With many Tllmtra* 
j tions by Edward Whymper, from Photographs 
j and Sketches. 8vo, lOs. 6d., cloth, gilt top. 

tion^e:perienced traseller. keen in observa* I 
UL sIS^M ^mollshed field natural. 

hoiif?n things rare or beautiful 

»'SiS»t"te *“ 

GILMOUB and his BOYS. By 

RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With lUoetmtione. 
28 .6d., cloth, gilt. I 

“eJ' «P of the letters written hr James i 
1 ?? hot.oon 1886 and 1891. They desoribe 1 
iSEf™ lahonrs in MoogoUa. they are fall of 

»o MeTteH?'o}"h»nM I 

FOE HIS SAKE. A Record of a; 

Life Conaecmted to God, and Devoted to China. ' 
EatractafromthoLettoreof BLSIEMARSHALL, ^ 
martyred at Hwa-Sang, China, Angast 1. 1895, ^ 
With Port^t. 8vo, 2e., cloth board. 


"A more flttinj 
inteusolyinteree 


le teuld not well have boon ohnaen for the 
yolume of lotten of Mlw EUie Marsh slL" 
Tha Rewrd. 


the Religions, Snperetitionn, and General History 
of tte Hairv Aborigines of Japan. Bv the Rev. 
JOHN BATCHELOR. O.M.8. With 80 lUaetra- 
tiona. Crown 8vo, 88., cloth boards. 

I Batchelor’s l«ok is valoablo as boing the Orst which 

I treats at any length of this strange people " 

PaU IfttU OoMUt. 

GILMOUB of MONGOLIA: his 

Diaries, Letter^ and Reports. Edited and Ar¬ 
ranged by RICHABD LOVETT, M.A. With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8 vo, 2 b. 6 d., cloth, 
“Wo glrfly welcome another notable addiUou to the nnmber 
fi '““‘“png ■nlssionary books-a yolume dt 

Maokay*.^3»rlttt*"wssWy * ’’‘'•'"’hioa of Paton and 

AMONG the DARK - HAIRED 

S*-noLiND- By SAMUEL 
TM Baptist Missioo in Noith 
ChiM. With lUnstrations. Crown 8vo, ts., cloth 
Doarase 

GLANCES at CHINA. By the 

Rev. GILBERT REI"), H.A., of the American 
Presbytenan Board. With lUustrationB. Crown I 
8vo, 2s., cloth. I 
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Crown 8vo, Ss 6d. 
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1—THE CONDITIONS ef GREAT POETRY 
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the Far East By H. B, EOKRTON, M.A. With Photo- 
_ grayur^Prontlspleoa Cloth, 8s. 
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MT AFTERDREAM. By Julian West. 

Crown 8vo, oloth, 6e. 

8 admiring the ektll with 
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ANDREW MELROSE’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW RKADY. 

THIRD EDITION, FIFTBENTH THOUSAND. 
Price Ooe Shilling net. 

Field-Marshal 

LORD ROBERTS, 

V.C., K.P., G.C.B. 

A BIOaRAPHIOAL 8KKTOH. 

By HORACE G. GE03ER, 

Author of **Tbe Kingdom of Manhood/* Ac. 

“The story is complete and glotious in itself.. 

Worth re reading.A rousing little bx)k.‘* 

St, Jame»‘s Gazette. 

** Admirably welded together into a siirring and 
<lTamatic story,’*— World. 

“The entrancing narrative.Well printed and 

neatly bound.**—OArufiaa Leader, 

*‘ A close and vivid account.**— Aberdeen Free Press. 

“ Tastefully got up.**— Scotsman. 

** Does full justice U^the drum*and*trampet cm^r of 

the vetersn soldier Could easily sell at three or four 

times the bumble shilling.’*—Dundee Advertiser, 

THIRD KDITION,—Price 3s. Od. 

OUB UVINO OENERALS. By 

ARTHUR TEMPLE. Biographical Sketches, 
with fine Portraits of Twelve Generals, no fewer 
than ten of whom are now at the front. 

** Pleasant and proud reading.’*— Saturday Review. 

•' A capital book, brightly and breezily written.** 

St. James*s Budget. 

SECOND EDITION. 

TOLD from the RANKS. Recol- 

lections of Service daring the Qaeen*8 Reign by 
Privates and Non-Commission^ Officers of the 
BriUahArmy. CollectedbyE. MILTON SMALL. 
Illustrated by W.JB. Wollkw, R.I, Antique laid 
pai>er, uncut edges, gilt top, Ss. 6d 

THIRD EDITION. Making Sir Thousand Copies. 

THE MAKING of the EMPIRE. 

The Story of our Colonies. By ARTHUR 
TEMPLE, Author of *' Our Living Generals,** Ac. : 
Profusely Illustrated. New Edition, wi^ an 
Additional Chapter bringing down the record to 
December, 1897. Imp. 16mo, ololh boards, 3 b. fid. 

A Notable Book of Dally Bible Rosuflnira- 

IN the HOUR of SILENCE. 

By ALEXANDER 8.MELLIE, M.A., Author of 
** Torch-Bearers of the Faith.” Price Ss., 
imp. Ifimu, cloiu boards. 

** All is original and all of choicest quality.The 

tbourtt is never abstruse, but in touch with the 
simple realibies of our spiritiml life; yet it is always 
fresD..... We have not had a book of dally meditations 
so near to what it ought to be as this is, though many 
have tried to furnish one.”— Timee. 

CHILD VOICES. Twelve Sketches 

of Child-life, fall of quaint humour and fancies. 
By W. E. CULE, Author of ** Sir Constant,** Ac. 
Illustrated by Cnru^rs Robinson. Imp. Ifimo, 
cloth, gilt edges, Ss. fid. net. 

** In every way the book is a beautiful one.** 

Gordian, 

FA1B7 STORIES from the LITTLE 

MOUNTAIN. By JOHN FINNEMORE. 
Charmingly Illustrated by Jambs R. Sinclaib. 
Imp. Ifimo, cloth, 28. fid. 

**The book is a real addition to fairy literature. 
One of the l>eBt books of the kind the year has pro¬ 
duced. The illustrations are excellent.’—Hookmon. 

THE COMMON LOT. A Religious 

Move!. By ADELINE SEEOEANT. Imp. lOmo, 
cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 38. fid. 

IN THE PRESS. 

JOHN RUSKIN; a Biographical 

Sketch. By R. ED. PENGELLY. With Original 
Letters never before Published, and many Illus¬ 
trations. Price One Shilling net. 


16, PILGRIM STREET, LOSDON, E.G. 


MR. R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


TWO STAGE PLAYS. 

OBNZILL HiRBBRT’S ATONEMENT. 
BONDAGE. 

By LUCY SNOWS. 

Royal Ifimo, Three Shillings net. 

** A couple of carefutly’imagiiud and toelUwriiten 
tragic dramae of modern l«/s,**—O bserver. 

** Both plays show unmistakable dramatic poxoer,** 

OlTLOOK, 

** There is besides really original talent in both 
theie plays.**—T opical Times. 

“ They should be reaa lairh interest by everyone 
whofollowethe most recent development cf dramatic 
literature,*’— 


MONDAY NEXT. 

LIBERALISM 
AND THE 

EMPIRE. 

Imperialism and Finance. 

By FRANCIS W. HIRST. 

The Exploitation of Inferior Races 
in Ancient and Modern Times. 

By GILBERT MURRAY. 

Colonial and Foreign Policy. 

By J. L, HAMMOND. 

Crov< n 8vo, Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


8, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 

JARROLD & SONS’ 

OP SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE MOMENT. 

A RfiAUSTIC STORY OF PERIL IN 
6b. the CHINESE CAPITAL. 6s. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE CAPTIVE of PEKIN. 

es By CHARLES HANNAN. 6s. 

With 25 btartlins Illustrations of Ohinsss 
Terturs Pisnds by A. J. B. Balnton. 

iSancKexter GMardian.— 'A. eeDsational story of more than 
ordinary power." 

Jfominp /’ost—" Of strong dramstic real'sm. Chin-Chin-Wa 
is the most striking figure of this powerfully written and 
absorbing story.” 

THE CAPTIVE of PEKIN. 

6s. By CHARLES HANNAN. 6s. 

With 35 realistic Drawings by A. J. B- Salmon. 

Times.—“Told with great vividness. The reader’s interest 
does not flag from liegiiining to end.” 

Daily TnUontpK.— ' A reniarkatlv story.... Intensely 
exciting from cover to cover.” 

THE CAPTIVE of PEKIN. 

6s. By CHARLES HANNAN. 68. 

A REALISTIC STORY OF PERIL IN 
THE CHINESE CAPITAL. 

With se startling lUustrationb of Chinese Torture Fiends 
by A. J. B. .Salmon. 

Puhlic Opinion.—“The l>ook abounds in strong situations, 
thrilling episodes, and vivid pictures of Chinese lifi.” 


Nbw Novbl by Maurus Jokal, the famous 
HutiETfitrian Novellet* 

DEBTS of HONOR. By Maurus 

JOKAI. With specially Engruvod Portrait of Dr. and 
Madame J6Kai. Author of "Poor Plutocrats,” “Black 
Diamonds.” Ae. 68. 

Ht.Jomf.ifs "A seiies of pictures, stirring, sorrowful, 

and gay, >>ut always beautiful.” 

DaU'j 7'</ei7rd;»h.—*■ Of riuch fore; and pathos, and Jdkai’s 
inimilnbie pen, ^ivid, fiery, Itumorous, never fails to stir and to 
attract. Full of life and incident.’* 

SECOND EDITION. 

DEBTS of HONOR. By Maurus 

JOKAI. An attractive Romance. 6s. 

■xcitina: Ddtective Storls*. 

IN TIGHT PLACES. By Major 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Author of “Forbidden by 
Law.” Ac. 6s. 

Fall GaztUc. —“A lively and varieit wries of stories of 
cosmojjolitan crime, with pleiuy of mixed ailveuture and sensa¬ 
tion. Huch stories always fasemace, and Major Arthur Grifiiths 
know'show to ull them.” 

London : Jakrold & Sons, 10 J: 11, Warwick Lano,B.C« 

And of all B.-.'ksellers’ 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


65.000 COPIES HAV« BEEN SOLD IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

JAMES LANE ALLEN’S 

NEW NOVEL, 

Author of ** The Choir Invisible *’ (213th Thousand)* 
Crown 8vo, gill top, fis. 

The Increasing Purpose. 
The Increasing Purpose. 
The Increasing Pnpse. 

A tale of the KENTUCKY 
HEMF-FIELD*. 

WatmiMkr aaMlh.-“^ah , Viook ai thU ii a raj. 
and aa refreahing as it ia rare. Thii book— is a beautinil 
one—beautiful alike in thought, tone, and language, leasing in 
the mind of the reader a sucoession of delicately puntM 
and utterly truthful pictures of nature and country life in 
Kentucky during the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
one character-study of extraordinary breadth, l>ower. and 
interest.... To our readers we say, Get this book, read it, and 
ponder over It." _ 


Globe 8vo, 48 fid. 

EUROPEAN TRSfEL for WOHEH 

NOTES AND SUOOBSTIONa 

By MARY CADWALA DER JONES. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE BANKER AND THE BEAR. 

The Story of a Ooraor In Lard. 

By HENRY K WEBSTER. 

MACMILLAI^ MAQ/^iNE. 

Price la—Contents for AUGUST. 

1 .—A SUBALTERN in the BUSH. By Captain SLRssoa 
(the Derbyshire RiNnnientl. 

1-THE SINS of LORD SALISBURY. 

S.-A SCHOLAR’S CONSCIENCE. 

4 .- 8 TCDIB 8 in SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY. By J. L. 

Etty.— II. Henry the Fifth. 

9.—THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. By Mrs. Major. 

A-THE POPLAR. 

7. -OUR MATCH at the PARK. 
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Norris. 
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VSTTIT - VYVI 
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Prioe la—Content, for AlfGDST. 

I . -THB IXOWER of the FU'CK. By W. E. Noania 
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lUustrRted.—Price is. 4d.—Annual Subscription, post 
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The Literary Week. 

It is annoiinced that Mr. Tree will produce a new play, 
“The King of the Jews,” by Mr. Stephen Phillips. It 
seems to be the fate of the poetic dramatist to live on hope 
and paragraphs, but we trust that in this case “will 
produce ” means more than “ has accepted.” 


Mb. Henusy has written much stirring patriotic verse 
in his time, and especially of late. These poems he has 
now collected in a slim, capitally printed volume (Mr. 
Henley oddly calls it a “ she^et of numbers ”), issued by 
Mr. Nutt at a shilling net. The dedication is as follows : 

?. m. 

FREDERICK HUGH 8HERSTON ROBERTS, V.C. 
lieutenant, kino’s eoyal bifle cobps 
{Siml’i Sth January, 1872 : Chieveley Gamp, 16<A December, 1899) 

AND THE MANY VALIANT SOULS 
WHOSE PASSING FOB ENGLAND’S SAKE 
HAS THBILLED THE ENDS OF THE WOBLD 
WITH PAIN AND PEIDB. 


The hot weather has produced in certain critics of 
novels a tendency to confuse the author with his characters. 
To one of these, a writer in the St. James's Oanette, Mr. 
Percy White has addressed the following pawky and 
sensible letter: 

I trust that I am too modest a journalist and humble a. 
novelist to appeal against the mature judgment of any 
critic save in the merest spirit, especially as it places me 
in the invidious position of a man compelled to apologise 
for a minute joke. When Miranda asked Herrick whetner 
he was called “ Fair Daffodils ” at school bec-tnse “ he 
wept too soon,” I was aware that she was adjusting the 
poem to suit her own temporary purpose. The happy-go- 
lucky people in “ the WMt-end ” do stretch their <^uota- 
tions to suit their convenience ; this plea also apphes to 
“ a quotation presumably from ‘ In Memoriam.’ ” I also 
know how to spell the name of the author of the Rubaiyat, 
however cleverly the typewriter and printer may have 
conspired to conceal this accomplishment. Mr. Bailey- 
Martin, the author of another of my novels, perpetrates 
numerous “ Curiosities of Illiteracy ” ; the blunders were 
intended to be characteristic of that ingenious character, 
but, split my infinitives ! I am still b-aring the burden of 
his reckless ignorance. 


Mbs Cbaigie’s little boy has been seriously ill, and is still 
in need of every care and attention. She is, therefore, quite 
unable to reply at present to certain technical critidSms 
wplied to the use of certain words and egressions in 
Robert Orange. She hopes to do so later on. In the mean¬ 
time she points out that the term d Voutrance, objected to by 
one or two reviewers, is perfectly correct in the sense in 
which she has employed it. This information may be 
found in any good mctionary or in any treatise on duelling. 


The report of Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd., has just 
been issued, and spells prosperity little affected by the 
war. There is a net profit for the year of £65,308 12s. 9(1. 


The directors propose to pay a dividend on the ordinary 
shares at the rate of 10 per cent, for the year, and to 
carry forward £3,011 13s. Lost year the profits amounted 
to £66,019 28. Id. 


It is not often that one meets with a better story, bettor 
told, than the following, which we find in the Evening 
News : 

Private Edward -, wounded before Johannesburg, 

returned home on sick leave a few days ago, and a latly 
interested in the famOy called on the mother, whose only 
child he is. To the visitor’s dismay the woman, who had 
been so brave during the weary weeks of waiting, burst 
into tears. “They’ve gone and took away my boy,” she 
said at length. “ Last October ’« went off full of ’is fun, 
pullin’ Erooger’s whiskers and the like o’ that nonsense, 
and now, now of a sudden, ’e’s got a man—good and 
kindlike, as ’e wasn’t never afore; but I’m euipty fer my 
little lad, wot the army’s took and left in Afriky. Seems 
just the other day ’is father give ’im the strap fer mixin’ 
treacle with the blackin’, and now we cau’t neither of us 
find a tongue fer to talk easy with ’im.” 


A coBBESPONDENT Writes: “Don’t you think you fret 
yourself unnecessarily over the title. The EuU Child’s 
Orammart Every child will simply call it ‘The Dull 
Grammar.’ When at school I used Sullivan’s The Spelling- 
Book Superseded ; but we always called it ‘ The Supersede 
Spelling-Book.’ ” 


The title of the Earl of Bosd^’s book of war 
adventures will be Twiee Captured. The author was pre¬ 
sent as a soldier at Pieters Hill and at the relief of Lady¬ 
smith ; he crossed Basutoland, made his way through the 
Boer lines near Thabanchu, and was captured at Dewets- 
dorm Escaping from his guards, he was recaptured at 
the Keddersourg disaster, and was imprisoned at Pretoria. 


Db. William Babby has now almost finished his new 
novel. The Witards Knot. It is a story of the time just 
before and during the great famine in Ireland, the scene 
being laid in the south-west angle of Cork and Kerry. 

Litebary aspirants who are discouraged by the cold 
return of their MSS. should try a Chinese editor. The 
MS. may come back, but with it will come a note of 
rejection in which all the balm of Gilead is concentrated. 
For, according to the Iteligio-Philosophical Journal, an 
American organ, this is the way in which MSS. are refused 
in China: 

Illustrious Brother of the Son and Moon ! Look upon 
thy Slave, who rolls at thy feet, who kisses the earth 
before thee, and demands of thy charity permission to 
speak and live. 

We have read thy Manuscript with delight. By the 
bones of our Ancestors we swear that never have we 
encountered such a Masterpiece. Should we print it. His 
Majesty the Emperor would order us to take it as a 
criterion, and never again to print anything which was 
not equal to it. As that would not be possible before Ten 
Thousand Years, all trembling we return thy Manuscript, 
and beg of thee Ten Thousand Pardons. See I my hand 
is at my feet, and I am thy Slave. 
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Mr. a. H. Millar, whose fair and generous to 

our article of last week we print elsewhere, wm be 
rejoiced to know that whatever Omar Khdyyam was in 
the flesh, he is a reformed character in Hades. So, 
at least, we gather from an amusing little hook, Tht 
Soliloquy of a Shadoto-Shapo on a SoUday from Madn 
(Karslake & Co.), for wluoh Mr. Arthur H. Scaife is 
responsible. In this poem, written in his own quatrains, 
Omar Khayyam appears as the critic and denouncer of 
latter-day morals, not by any means as their corrupter. 
To a tired Editor the old man appears in a flowing beard, 
and the Editor takes him to his club for a chat: 

“ What name shall I put down ?” asked the Editor, as 
he opened the vintors’ book. 

“ Omar Kh&yyim,” said the old Persian, wiUi Oriental 
dignity. 

The Editor entered the name, but did not put any 
address. A certain sense of delicacy prevented him from 
pressing inquiries on that point. 

Then they went upstairs to the visitors’ room, which 
they had all to themselves. 

“ Have a whisky and soda or a lemon squash P ” 

“ Thanks, I never drink anything now.” There was a 
slight emphasis on the ” now ” which was not lost on the 
Editor. 

“ What a change!” he thought. 

“ Yes.” said the old man slowly, “it is somewhat of a 
change.” 

Naturally, the conversation soon turned to literary matters: 

I am glad ” [said Omar] “ to think that my poor verses 
have at ^st begnn to m^ with some alight Aow of 
appreciation. But, oh dear me! the points that have been 
missed by my translators ! ” 

“Notby PitzOeiald?” 

“ Yes, even by FitzQerald; but let that pass.” 

Ouab’s business with the Editor is to induce that 
worthy to translate and publish a new RvMiydt on 
his observations of London life. The Editor accepts the 
commission, and the quatrains follow. We find in them 
a vein of somewhat elementary satire on modem social 
evils, especially drink, the satire extending to the Editor’s 
notes. We quote a few quatrains: 

LXI. 

As for your marriage : on making search 
I find, to tie the knot yon go to Church ; 

To get the knot untied you go to Law 
And leave your Holy Mother in the Inich. 

Lxn. 

Th«t Piccadilly in my gizzard sticks— 

Last night I g^ot into an awful fix. 

And I a Shade ! What would my poor srives think P 
They manage these things better on &e Styx. 

Lxin.* 


LXIV 

Their good kind sisters seem to pass them by 
Like lady Levites. Can you tell me why ? 

Are they all innocent, or are they bliod P 
Or do they see, and “ wink the other eye ” ? t 

LXV. 

Man as a rule sits callous on the fence, * 

Heedless he’s thereby gpiilty of offence. 

Little he knows, or recks not if he knows. 

The only heinous crime’s indifference. 

* Beyond the power of Bowdler himself to Bowdlerize. 
It positively recommends the adoption of a single moral 
standard for the two sexes.—E d. 

t Apologies are tendered for the extreme inelegance of 
this expression, but it is the only one which adequately 
expresses the meaning of the original.—E d. 


Mr. Scaife is to be congratulated on essaying the difficult 
art of satire at a time when that branch of the literary 
tree is as good as dead. He is also to be congratulated on 
his representation of Omar as a little lower thsm the angels, 
just vmen he is being placed no higher than the brates. 
We said the Omar comedy was likely to end with a good 
“curtain”; and there appears to be no doubt of this 
consummation. 


The Catholic Tmth Society is issuing a series of mono¬ 
graphs of Old Masters, which are of almost waistcoat- 
pocket size, and of a d^ghtfully simple format. Sandro 
BottioMi and FVa AngoUeo are the volumes to hand. 


• China of To-day; Tht YtUow Peril is Mr. Newnes’s latest 
venture in the photographic album line. The first of the 
sixpenny parts is decidedly interesting. 


A FAiR-MiEDED, but distinctly critical, article on the 
Mysticism of Maeterlinck appeared in last week’s Pilot. 
The writer’s position may be guessed from his opening 
para^aph, which we g;ive below, but the article should be 
read in its entirety. 

To the right appreciation of the ideas of M. Maeterlinck 
it is essential to realise that his mysticism is literary, not 
religious. His phOosophy is tentative and eclectic—a very 
interesting outcome of some observation, and more read¬ 
ing, finely assimilated and reproduced in language that is 
like the soul of music iu’ common words. It is not a 
philosophy of experience or faith; it lacks conviction in 
essential matters; and it is without the. definiteness of 
oonclusion necessary to the guidance of conduct or the 
exact testing of principles. Hence it follows that the 
books which embody it do not altogether satisfy the dis¬ 
criminating reader, who is most capable of appredating 
their beauties ; while they are likely to mislead ^ngerously 
the undiscriminating reader who yields himself unre¬ 
servedly to the ohann of an exquisitely sinoere, subtle, and 
insinuating style. 


The first part of the Index to the Shakeepeare Memorial 
Library at Birmingham is issued, and contains English 
editions of Shakespeare’s works, and separate Plays and 
Poems. The mere list of editions, with the names of their 
editors, the number of volumes in which they were issued, 
the size, and the date of issue, is not uninteresting. In 
the eighteenth century only one edition appeared in so 
many as twenty volumes. Nor were twenty-one volumes 
ever exceeded until 1894-6, when the Temple Shakespeare 
was issued in forty volumes. The “Pocket FaUtaff” 
Shakespeare (Sands & Co.) is also in forty volumes, and 
Messrs. Bradbury Agnew’s “Handy-Volume” edition is in 
thirty-nine volumes. Apparently, Shakespeare has never, 
like Scott, reached the pomp of forty-eight volumes. 


The Kioto (Lincoln, Neb.) appears in a new dress this 
month with a “ new set of stones, yelps, &c., especially 
the latter.” It also has anew printer, “which may enable 
the reader who has acquired the gpg-lamp habit to throw 
away his lamps, and rest his eyes. It is printed on a press 
that revolves, instead of one with a com-sheller move¬ 
ment.” Best among the new yelps we like the following : 

It was eveniog. The wind, weary with miles of travel 
over sun-kissed prairies came in fitfm gusts, and the wind¬ 
mill overhead creaked dismally. 

“ Dave,” said Farmer Bryan slowly to Senator Hill, and 
he rested a well-wom boot on the edge of the watering- 
trough, “ I wish that when you go down to Kansas City 
to-morrow yon would please tell the boys not to come 
around any more like they did the other night playin’ the 
band and breakin’ my rest, not for a speU at least. You 
see, I’ve got that field of wheat to cut yet, and then there’s 
them oats, too, over on the hill. I can’t seem to make 
much he^way vrith my work nohow. The old reaper 
keeps a-actin’ up, the dun mule got sick yisterday and 
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kept me up a dopin’ him near all the night, and I’m plum 
worn out with my work, let alone havin’ a gang of feuowe 
a-hollerin’ and a hand a-playin’ half the night. You can 
tell them that if they’re got their minds made up to it 
they can nominate me for President down at Kansas Oity, 
bnt I don’t want them to keep me awake half of the night 
and tramp out the grass and spile the piney beds in my 
front yard.” / jr 


Thb gosp^ of Walt Whitman can, it seems, be made 
very useful in directions which you would hardly think 
about in reading Lecnei of Qra»». “Q” writes in the 
Cosssrrsfor, the organ of Whitmanism, of the blessedness 
of the musical comedy (Vaudeville, he c^ it) in this 
exalted strain: “ There is a logical hocus pocus reflected 
in vaudeville to honour which you must accept its ex- 
tremest conditions of license. ... It reduces me to flrst- 
bom desires, glad surprise, invincible gestation. It is 
truce and anuW. In vaudeville every sword disappears 
and even the ploughshare is disdained. Vaudeville does 
not make war or schisms or send its auditors home ripe 
for rebellion or insist upon the sorrows of man. Did you 
suppose that the sportive instinct and the unrestrained 
gesture of yauderille removed it from suffrage and made 
it a chronic subject for pardon? You are deceived. 
Vaudeville has that best of reasons for being—its own 
inherent energy.^. . . Not to apotheosise vaudeville, yet 
also not to hold it up for coounon scorn, I would simply 
acknoyrledge the in^enable majesty of primal rudeness 
and unch^ed passion. I know that you say to me: You 
are pressing an eccentricity home. No, I am ridding 
mysmf of a false plume. I am doing service in a temple, 
acquitting myself by an act of worship, liquidating a debt.” 
These reflechons should prove immenselyuseful between the 
acts of certain musical comedies now delighting London. 


At the depot of the Chiild of Women Binders, 61, 
Charing Gro^ro^, may be seen a copy of Boydell’s 
Hutory^ of tho Rivtr Tkamet, in two folio volumes, with 
^ates in acquatint. To this fine copy are added more 
&an 680 extra engravings, inserted and inlaid to size. 
The book is of exceptional interest to lovers of London. 


^Me. Muebay, who is publishing a novel by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, a very popular American writer, gives an 
amusing account of the difficulties which were encountered 
m n^ing it. PinaUy, as wUl be seen, Mr. Murray had 
to take the christening on himself. Mr. Murray says: 

In the United States the story appears as The Touch- 
rf«ne. While it was passing through the press over here, 
I was informed that a novel under this name was already 
m circulation. In accordance with the usual rule of 
courtesy and convenience which is observed in such 
matters, I decided to alter the title, and wrote at once to 
the author, asking permission to cjl her book Tlte Touch 
0 / a Vanished Hand. As the author was travelling in 
Italy, a month elapsed before I received a reply, by 
telegiuph, instructing me to adopt another title, which, 
imfoitunately, had also been forestalled. Meanwhile, the 
sheets had all been printed off. when I was informed that 
a novel was published in 1889 called The Touch of a 
Vanished Hand. In telegraphing, the author gave me no 
Mdress, and as a decision has to be made without further 
delay, I have ventured to give the book the title which it 
ntm bwrs —A Gift from the Grave-, and I hope that no 
other claimant to this will now arise. 


Not everyone may know how Mark Twain became a 
uteraiy person. In his new book of stories, The Man that 
Corruptsd Madleyhurg, Mark tells the story as follows: 

In my view, a person who published things in a mere 
newspaper could not properly claim recognition as a 
hterary person ; he must rise away above that; he must 
appear in a magazine. He would then be a literary 
person; aim he would be famous—right away. These 
two ambitions were strong upon me. This was in 1866. 


I prepared my contribution, and then looked around for 
the bMt magazine to go up to glory in. I selected the 
most importemt one in New York. The contribution was 
accepted. I sigpued it “ Mark Twain,” for that name had 
some cmrency on the Pacific coast, and it was my idea to 
spread it all over the world, now, at this one jump. The 
article appeared in the December number, and I sat up a 
month wailing for the January numW, for that one 
would contain the year’s list of contributors, and my name 
would be in it, and I should be famous and could give the 
banquet I was meditating. 

I did not give the banquet. I had not written the 
” Mark Twain ” distinctly; it was a fresh name to Eastern 
printers, and they put it “ Mike Swain ” or “ Mac Swain,” 
I do not remember which. At any rate I was not cele¬ 
brated and did not give the banquet. I was a literary 
person, but that was iul—a buried one; buried alive. 


Gommenting on our paragraph, last week, on Mr. 
Fanner’s forthcoming Puhlie School Wori-Booh, the literary 
gossipper of Country Life remarks that he himself came 
from the school to which “ speg” (i.e., smart) is attributed, 
namely Winchester; and he forthwith produces the fol¬ 
lowing imaginary conversation of two Winchester boys 
who discuss Mr. Farmer’s book : 

A. —I thoke on that book: one could spend a whole 
hatch-thoke mugging tother school notions. 

B, —Oz der; but I am not bulky enough to buy it. 

A, —Then you must bo dead brum. Sooius round Meads 
past log pond champions, and let us think of some way of 
making it. 

B, —I can’t think, haven’t got twenty juniors and sha’n’t 
have them till next short half, and this is only the third 
half remedy in Cloister time. 

Which our contemporary explains as follows : 

All that would be perfectly clear to any thorough Wyke- 
hamut; for to “thoke” is to anticipate a thing with 
looging and also to lie in bed; aod a “ hatch-thoke ” is a 
Found^s commemoration day on which you may lie in 
late_; and to “mug” is to work and also to rub. 
]in«eed oil into a bat; and “notions” are our language; 
and every school except Winchester is a “ tother” school. 
“ Oz der ” means so do I, and was invented some thirty- 
four years ago by two linguistic experts of tender years; 
and “ bulky ” is rich. “ Brum ” is the reverse—stingy or 
penniless. “ Sooius ” is walk with me, and to “ make ” is 
to steal. “ Log pond champions ” are some heads on the 
wall near the spot where tr^tion has it that there was 
once a pond. In college a man mav not say “ I think ” 
until he has twenty juniors ; “ Cloister time ” is the 
summer term; “ short half ” comes between the summer 
holidays and Christmas, and it takes three halves to make 
a whole; and a “ half remedy ” is simply a half holiday. 

The portrait of Mr. Watts-Dunton which appears on 
the cover of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s sixpenny edition 
of Aylwin does not represent the author as his Mends 
now know him, but as he was when he was beg^inning, in 
Stevensonian phrase, to roll the idea of Aylwin on his 
tongue. Mr. Watts-Dunton’s new Introduction to his 
story concludes as follows: 

Some years ago there appeared in the weekly Graphic 
the early portrait of me, here reproduced on the title-page. 
It was taken not very long before the time when Aylwin 
was written. Besides being strikingly good as a likeness, 
the portrait is so associated with the one period of my life 
round which all the subsequent years seem to have been 
revolving, that I requested the publisher of the Graphic 
to allow me to purchase the block. Tbat gentleman was 
so kind as to give it to me; and now, after years of 
change, I find a happy use for it, for since the publication 
of Aylwin I have frequently been asked where that early 
portrait could be obtained. 


In explanation of the long interval between the com¬ 
pletion and publication of Aylwin, Mr. Watts-Dunton 
writes: 

Why did I still delay in publishing it after these reasons 
for withholding it had passed away ? This is a question 
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that has often been put to me both in print and in con¬ 
versation. And yet I should have imagined that the 
explanation was not far to seek. It was simply diffidence: 
in other words it was that infirmity which, though gene¬ 
rally supposed to belong to youth, comeato a writer, if it 
comes at all, with years. Undoubtedly tbere was a time 
in my life when I should have leapt with considerable rash¬ 
ness into the brilliant ranks of our contemporary novelists. 
But this was before I had reached what I will call the 
diffident period in the life of a writer. And then, a^i -, I 
had often been told by Gieorge Borrow, and also by my 
friend Francis Qroome, the great living authority on 
Bomany matters, that there was in England no inteiest in 
gypsies. Altogether, then, had it not been for the unexpected 
success of The Coming of Love, a story of CTpsy life, it is 
doubtful whether I should not have delayed the publicati' n 
of Aylwin until the great warder of the gates of day wh 
call Death should close his portal behind me and shut me 
off from these dreams. 


Thk JTindsor Magazine publishes an article, with portraits 
and facsimiles, on “The Favourite Quotations of Literary 
People.” Among those who responded to the invitation 
of uie editor are Mr. Edmund Grasse, Miss Marie Corelli, 
and the author of When Knighthood teas in Flower. Mr. 
Edmund Qosse is of the opinion that “it must be very 
difficult for anyone to say what is his favourite quotation 
or motto; but,” he adds, “ when I came to this house four- 
and-twenty years’ ago I painted on the rafter in my book- 
room a line from Tibullus: 

Pieridas pueri doctoe et amate poetae, 
and it is there still. I don’t know any words which express 
better my aim in life.” 


Miss Mabie Corelli’s favourite quotations are ; 

Call me what instrument you will, though you can fret 
me, you cannot play upon me I — Hamlet. 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go ! 

Be our joy three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe !—Robert Brcnuning.” 


“ Edwin Caskoden ” (Mr. Charles Major), the autlior 
of Wheti Knighthood was in Flower, writeB : “I send you 
some verses. Wet Weather Talk, by our Indiana poet, James 
Whitcombe Riley, my very dear friend. I send you the 
whole poem, but the first verse is the one I specially like, 
because it breathes a sweet phEosophy which, if we but 
live up to it, will bring to us all that which wo most 
desire—happiness: 

It ain’t no use to grumble and complain; 

It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice; 

When God soits out the weather and sends rain, 

W’y, rain’s my choice.” 


Bibliographical. 

Excellent is Mr. Walter Scott’s notion of re-issuing his 
series of translations of Ibsen’s prose dramas in volumes, 
each of which will contain one play. The series came out 
originally in 1890-91, and ran to five volumes, four of 
which contained three plays each, whUe the fifth was 
devoted wholly to “Emperor and Galilean.” In 1897 
Mr. Scott published five of these thirteen plays separately 
and in cheap form—namely, “ A Doll’s House,” “ An 
Enemy of the People,” “Ghosts,” “The Lady from the 
Sea,” and “The Wild Duck.” Now the whole series will 
have the advantage of revision by Mr. Archer, and will 
have a uniform appearance. Unhappily, all Ibsen’s plays 
are not in Mr. Scott’s hands. Since 1891 we have had 


translations of “The Master Builder” (1893), of “Little 
Eyolf ” (1894), of “ John Gabriel Borkman ” (1897), and of 
“ When We Dead Awaken ” (1900)—all of them with the 
imprint of Mr. Heinemann. It would no doubt be very 
peasant to many if Mr. Scott could so arrange with Mr. 
Heinemann that the proposed new series should comprise 
versions of all the prose dramas of Ibsen down to date. 
Meanwhile, the admirers of Ibsen will not forget the 
pioneer of Ibsen translation in England was Miss Lord, 
whose version of “A Doll’s House” (“Nora”) came out 
in 1882, and was recently rMrinted. Then came “The 
Pillars of Society, and Other Plays,” edited by Mr. Have¬ 
lock Ellis in 1888; while to 1889 belong Mrs. Marx 
Aveling’s translation of “The Lady of the Sea,” and Mr. 
Louis N. Parker’s version of “ Rosmersholm.” Thus 
early did Mr. Parker, now a fertile and popular play¬ 
wright, evince his interest in the modern literary drama. 

It is quite a relief to learn, on what seems good author!^, 
that there is not to bo an “ official ” biography of Mr. 
Ruskin. That we majr have, some day, a selection from 
his letters and his diaries is, I suppose, possible. Person¬ 
ally, I venture to think that the world knows quite as 
much about Mr. Ruskin as it is at all necessary that it 
should know. He himself was not diffident in personal 
discourse, and his Ego was, I should say, always very 
present and dear to him. Assuredly, no more biographies 
of him are wanted. The thing was overdone even in his 
lifetime. So long ago as 1883 we had The Life and Teach¬ 
ing of John Ruskin, by Mr. J. M. Mather. Exactly ten 
years after came the two-volume Memoir by Mr. Colling- 
wood, which recently has been revised, rewritten, and re¬ 
published in one volume. This may well remain the 
standard account of Ruskin, excellent in its way as is the 
little brochure by Mr. Speilmann. I take no account of 
the books written to expound the Master’s “teaching.” 
But the world is over-biographised (to coin a word); and 
the multiplication of memoirs of this person or that, 
however distinguished, is greatly to be deprecated. 

Why, asks a contemporary, does it never occur to any¬ 
body to reprint Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Dr. Johnson ? 
Why is it always Boswell’s Life that absorbs the attention 
of the publishers? The answer is too obvious to need 
stating. One may go, indeed, further, and ask, in turn, 
why no one reprints the biographies of Johnson by Towers 
(produced the year before Hawkins produced his) and by 
Anderson (which dates from 1795). Hawkins the bio¬ 
grapher of Johnson has, in truth, been obscured by 
Hawkins the historian of music, Sir John’s work on the 
latter subject being his best title to honour. It appeared 
originally in five volumes in 1776, under the title of 
General History of the Science and Practice of Music. It had 
a rival in Burney’s work on the same topic, but Hawkins’s 
book has lasted the longer. It was reprinted in two 
volumes so recently as 1875, whereas it is recorded that 
Burney’s History never even reached a second edition. 

It is good news that the Complete Works of Emerson 
are to find a place in the Minerva Library. At the present 
moment, I suppose, the standard English edition of those 
Works is that of Messrs. Bell & Sons in three volumes, 
dating back so far as 1883. It is interesting to remember 
that Messrs. Ward & Lock brought out Emerson’s Com¬ 
plete Prose Works in one volume in 1 889. For individual 
prose works of Emerson there has always been in England 
a gratifying demand. Of The Conduct of Life, of i3tglish 
Traits, of Representative Men, of Society and Solitude, and 
so forth, there have been many editions—a fact which 
reflects credit upon the English reading public. 

I see we arc to have from Miss Florence Warden, by 
and by, a novel called The Love that Lasts. Surely it has 
not been left to Miss Warden to use for the first time so 
obvious a title ? There is in circulation at this moment a 
work of fiction called The Love that Never Dies, which is at 
least a variation on a venerable theme. 

The Bookworm. 
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Byron in Venice. 

Byron's Works : Lsttsrs and Journals. Vol. IV. Edited 
by Eowland E. Prothero, M.A. (John Murray. 68.) 

Bykon the letter-writer is always masterly in his kind; 
and here we have him matured, seasoned, ripe of flavour. 
The profoundly artificial pose of dash and devilry, abso¬ 
lutely natural because it is the Byronic pose, and to pose 
as Byron was Byron’s nature; this is here in the con¬ 
summate ease which comes of artistic practice. He 
conceived a Byron which should strike the world; and in 
the acting of himself^ at least, he was a splendid artist. 
“ Lord Byron, by George Gkirdon Noel Byron,” was a 
part he had personated so often that it no longer offered 
any difficulties; it was his one masterpiece of melodrama. 
He played it to his friends no less than to the public; as 
Mrs. Siddons awed her fellow-guests by the gesture with 
- which she stabbed the mutton. This brilliant inmersonation 
is at its best in these letters—vivid, cynical, off-hand, full 
of carefully careless epigram and paradox. They are not 
studied—he has had too lifelong practice to need study. 
The point of junction between the original Byron and the 
trained Byron he could not himself point out. It would 
be very unworthy of so masterly an actor if he could not 
deceive himself. In this volume there are many brilliant 
fiashes of interest; but it is, above all, the Venetian 
Byron, Byron Innamorato — multitudinously innamora'o. 
We have not the filthy-wallowing Byron whom Shelley 
saw, and has recorded for all time. But that dubious 
praise of cynical candour which ho claimed for himself 
these letters vindicate: he does not mitigate (though he 
may euphemise) the flag^rantly physical nature of what it 
pleases him to call his “loves.” Let us study, therefore, 
the sublime spectacle of the “ noble Bard ” in love ; 
stripped of what the world long delighted (and the 
supreme French nation still delights) to consider poetry. 

Settled in Venice, at the house of a draper in the 
Frezzeria, the susceptible Bard fell in love with his land¬ 
lady, the draper’s wife, Marianna Segati. All things con¬ 
sidered, he imagined that he had the privilege of first 
debauching her. Other advices represent her as a woman 
who intrig^ued with all in the house, or who visited the 
house. But, as the noble Bard finely observes, “ it does 
not much signify.” In Venice, as he explains, it is con¬ 
sidered striking, not to say virtuous, constancy if a married 
woman confine herself to one lover. Only the unmarried 
incur the charge of profligacy by admitting a paramour. 
So it only signifies what attractions Byron found in 
his landlady; and upon that subject he is eloquent to 
Moore: 

Marianna is in her appearance altogether like an ante¬ 
lope. She has the large, black, oriental eyes, with that 
peculiar expression in them which is seen rarely among 
Europeans — even the Italians—and which many of the 
Turkish women give themselves by tinging the eyelid— an 
art not known out of that country, I bweve. This ex¬ 
pression she has naturally, and something more than this. 
In short, I cannot describe the effect of tins kind of eye— 
at least upon me. Her features are regular, and rather 
aquiline—^month small—skin clear and soft, with a kind of 
hectic colour—forehead remarkably good: her hair is of 
the dark gloss, curl, and colonr of Lady Jersey’s: her 
figure is light and pretty, and she is a famous songstress— 
scientificaUy so; her natural voice (in conversation, I 
mean) is very sweet; and the naivete of the Venetian 
dialect is always pleasing in the mouth of a woman. 

So Marianna began; but a “ monstrous regiment of 
women ” followed. Marianna’s sister had the amiable 
desire to share her happiness, but did not share Byron, 
Marianna presenting her instead with sundry sisterly slaps 
in the face, which moved the dear child to tears by their 
impulsive warmth. The seraglio, indeed, through defective 


arrangements of arrival and departure, clashed a good 
deal, even to tearing of hair and headgear. Marianna’s 
particularly successful rival was a bakeress, Byron’s 
account of whom to Murray is very frank, characteristic, 
and unquotably long. But here are some details: 

The reasons of [her hold over me] were, firstly, her 
person—very dark, tall, the Venetian face, very fine black 
eyes—and certain other qualities which need not be men¬ 
tioned. She was two-and-twenty years old, and, never 
having had children, had not spoilt her figure. She was, 
besides, a thorough Venetian in her dialect, in her 
thoughts, in her countenance, in every thing, with all 
their naivete and Pantaloon humour. In other respects 
she was somewhat fierce and prepotriite, that is, over¬ 
bearing, and used to walk in whenever it suited her, . , . 
and if she found any women in her way, she knocked them 
down. 

At the masked ball on the last night of the Carnival, 

. . . she snatched off the mask of Madame Contarini, a 
lady noble by birth and decent in conduct, for no other 
reason but because she happened to be leaning on my 
arm. , . . 

But her reign drew to a close. She became quite un¬ 
governable. ... I told her quietly that she must return 
home. . . . She refused to quit the house. I was firm, 
and she went, threatening knives and revenge. I told her 
that I had seen knives drawn before her time, and that if 
she chose to begptn, there was a knife, and fork also, at her 
service on the table, and that intimidation wonld not do. 
The next day, while I was at dinner, she walked in 
(having broke open a glass door that led from the hall 
below to the staircase by way of prologue), and, advancing 
straight np to the table, snatched the knife from my hand, 
cutting me slightly in the thumb in the operation. 
Whether she meant to use this against herself or me, I 
know not—probably against neither—^but Fletcher seized 
her by the arms and disarmed her. [He sent her home in 
his^ndola.] 

We heard a great noise. I went out, and met them . . . 
carrying her upstairs. She had thrown herself into the 
Canal. That she intended to destroy herself I do not 
believe; but when we consider the fear women and men 
who cannot swim have of deep or even of shallow water 
. . . and that it was also night, and dark, and very cold, 
it shows that she had a devilish spirit of some sort within 
her. . . . 

I foresaw her intention to refix herself, and sent for a 
surgeon, inquiring how many hours it would require to 
restore her from her agitation; and he named the time. 
I then said, “I give you that time, and more if you re¬ 
quire it; but at the expiration of the prescribed period, if 
She does not leave the house, f will.” 

All my people were consternated; they had always been 
frightened at her, and were now paralysed: they wanted 
me to apply to the police, to guard myself, &c. ... I did 
nothing of the kind, thinking that I might as well end that 
wav as another; besides, I had been used to savage women, 
and knew their ways. I had her sent home quietly after 
her recovery, and never saw her since, except once at the 
o[>era. . . . She made many attempts to return, but no 
more violent ones. And this is the story of Margarita 
Cogni, as far as it belongs to me. 

Even with our abridgment, it is not tlio story of two 
people lovely and ploasantin their lives. Wo have omitted 
some rather plain language of the gentle Margarita; 
likewise certain sig^nificant asterisks—not of Byron’s in¬ 
sertion—which are sprinkled liberally over those letters— 
the stars of heavy cracks in the ice of the proprieties. 
Byron apparently sometimes diversified the monotony of 
married intrig;ue by an infusion of the other kind of 
passion (passion is a word of conveniently flexible mean¬ 
ing). Let him tell his own story again; and this time 
with less interruption. 

In going, about an honr and a half ago, to a rendezvous 
with a Venetian girl (unmarried, and the daughter of one 
of their nobles) I tumbled into the Grand Canal, and, not 
choosing to miss my appointment by the delays of 
changing, I have been perched in a balcony with my wet 
clothes on ever since, till this minute that on my return I 
have slipped into my dressing-gown. My feet slipped in 
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getting into my gondola to set out (owing to the cursed 
slippery steps of their palaces), and in I nonneed like a 
Carp, and went dripping like a Triton to my sea-nymph, 
and had to scramble up to a grate<l window; 

Fenced with iron within and without. 

Lest the lover get in or the lady get out. 

She is a very dear frimid of mine, and I have undergone 
some trouble on her account, for last winter the truculent 
tyrant, her flinty-hearted father, having been informed by 
an infernal German, the Conntess Vorsperg (their next 
ne^hbour), of our meetings, they sent a priest to me, and 
a Commissary of police, and they locked the Girl up, and 
gave her prayers and bread and water, and our connexion 
was cut off for some time; but the father hath lately been 
laid up, and the brother is at Milan, and the mother falls 
asleep, and the servants are naturally on the wrong side 
of the question, and there is no Moon at midnight just 
now, so that we have lately been able to recommence; the 
fair one is eighteen; her name, Angelina; the family 
name, of course, I don’t tell yon. 

She proposed to me to divorce my mathematical wife, 
and I told her that in England we can’t divorce except' 
for female infidelity. “And pray,’’ (said she), “how do 
you know what she may have bmn doing these last three 
years ?” I answered that I could not tell, but that the 
* * * was not quite so flourishing in Great Britain as with 
us here. “ But,’’ she said, “can’t you get rid of her?” 

“ Not more than is done already,” (I answered); “ you 
would not have me po/ison her ? ” Would you believe it P 
She made me no answer. Is not that a true and odd 
national trait ? It spoke more than a thousand words, 
and yet this is a little, pretty, sweet-tempered, quiet, 
feminine being as ever you saw, but the Passions of a 
Sunny Soil are paramount to all other considerations. An 
unmarried Girl naturally wishes to be married: if she can 
marry and love at the same time it is well, but at any rate 
she must love. I am not sure that my pretty paramour 
was herself fully aware of the inference to be drawn from 
her dead Silence, but even the unconsciousness of the latent 
idea was striking to an observer of the Passions; and I 
never strike out a thought of another’s or of my own 
without trying to trace it to its Source. 

Flinty-hearted scoundrel of a father to lock up thi* 
sweet feminine creature from a noble Bard with an un¬ 
attached wife and a semi-detached harem! Murray, the 
fortunate recipient of this improving correspondence, must 
have gained from it a knowledge of Ital^ not perhaps 
extensive, but decidedly peculiar; Byronically demon¬ 
strating that in Italy, at least, “ every woman is at heart 
a rake.” He will tell “ my Murray ” such a story as this 
of the Marchesa Castiglione, who had an affaire vrith 
Colonel Fitzgerald, twenty years her junior: 

'The war broke out: he returned to England, to serve— 
not his country, for that’s Ireland—but England, which is 
a different thing; and sAe—heaven knows what she did. 
In the year 1814, the first annunciation of the Definitive 
Treaty of Peace was developed to the astonished Milanese 
by the arrival of Colonel Fitzgerald, who, flinging himself 
full at the feet of Madame Castiglione, murmured forth, 
in half-forgotten Irish-Italian, eternal vows of inddible 
constancy. The lady screamed, and exclaimed, “ Who are 
you P ” The Colonel cried, “ What! don't you know me P 
1 am so and so,” &c.; till, at length, the Marchesa, mount¬ 
ing from reminiscence to reminiscence, through the lovers 
of the intermediate twenty-five years, arrived at last at 
the recollection of her povero sub-lieutenant. She then 
said, “ Was there ever such virtue ? ” (that was her very 
word) and, being now a widow, gave him apartments in 
her palace, reinstated him in all the rights of wrong, and 
held him up to the admiring world as a miracle of incon¬ 
tinent fidehty, and the unshaken Abdiel of absence. 

Yet Byron did get weary of it all. That departure to 
the Greek war was probably a genuine impulse to reach a 
nobler life than he had hitherto been living. Towards 
the close of his Venetian life he had thoughts of emig^rating 
to Venezuela—and he gives the reasons to Hobhouse : 

I am not tired of Italy, but a man must be a Cicisbeo 
and a singer in duets and a connoisseur of Operas—or 
nothing—here. I have made some progress iu all these 


accomplishments, but I can’t say that I don’t feel the 
degradation. Better be an unskilful Planter, an awkward 
settler—better be a hunter, or anything, than a flatterer 
of fiddlers smd fan-carrier of a woman. I like women— 
God he knows—but the more their system here developes 
upon me, the worse it seems, after Turkey too; here the 
polygamy is all on the female side. I have been an 
intriguer, a husband, a woman-mong;er, and now I am a 
Cav^ier Servente—^by the holy ! it is a strange sensation. 

Yes, he began to feel the degradation. And after 
reading thc“) letters—with all their literary interest and 
brilliance, which we have not illustrated, in order to notice 
that which is peculiarly and prominently characteristic of 
this present volume—we do not wonder at it. Over all 
the dash and ilan one is paramountly sensible of the 
prodigal, the mournful waste of power. 


Monstrous China. 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. By Eliza Buhamah Scid- 
more, (The Oentury Go. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“ China ! Canton! Bless us—how it strains the imagina¬ 
tion and makes it ache ! ” So Lamb to Manning in 1806. 
Wars, embassies, consulates, and massacres have not 
materially lessened that strain. China is still an abstrac¬ 
tion. Every book of Chinese travel has the stamp of 
novelty. The writer on China has no need to steer a 
course between accumulated shoals of the trite. To do him 
justice, he g;enerally writes with the newness and urgency 
of the Ancient Mariner : 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

The sea of Chinese life is so vast, changeless, and strange, 
that this adjective “ silent ” hardly needs to be amended. 
What does China tell? The traveller goes thither only 
to hear the sempiternal chatter of the one race in whom 
stagnation does not connote decay. It was a happy fancy 
that made Lamb write to Manning, barely six years after 
his friend’s departure to China : 

Your friends have all got old—those you left blooming; 
myself (who am one of the few that remember y. u), those 
golden hairs which you recollect my taking a pride in, 
turned to silver and gray. ... Sc. Paul’s Cburoh is a heap 
of ruins; the Monument isn’t half so high as you knew it, 
divers parts being successively taken down which the 
ravages of time had rendered dangerous; the horse at 
Channg Cross is gone, no one knows whither; and tdl this 
has taken place while you have been settling whether 
Ho-hing-tong should be spelt with a-or a-. 

It is in a spirit of wonder, of scarcely shaken incredulity, 
that one still turns to any book purporting to describe 
China. And the excellent book before us hits this mood. 
Mrs. Scidmore, who has seen, exclaims on China as heartily 
as the reader, who has not. “ The most incomprehensible, 
unfathomable, inscrutable, contradictory, logical, and 
illogical people on earth.” 

Moreover, Mrs. Scidmore’s zeal for travel in China has 
limitations which would probably be shared by most of 
us. She speaks of the repulsion which the traveller feels 
whenever he finds himself in the thick of Chinese life. 

The hostility of the people, combin.d with a certain 
fraternity and equality; the close shoulderiug and elbow¬ 
ing of the filthy crowds whose solid, stolid, b )vme stare, 
continued for hours, unpleasantly mesmerises one; the 
inevitable wrangling, haggling, and bribing before one 
can get in or out of any show-place, and the awful Chinese 
voice—in fact, the whole scheme and plan of the world 
Chinese—wear upon one, “ get upon one’s nerves,” in a 
way and to a degree difficult to explain. . . . The travel'er 
. . . soon feels that he must go, and China’s edge is paved 
with broken intentions, travellers’ plans and itineraries 
abandoned with zeal. 

And apart from all special buffets and inconvenience^ 
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there is the deep^own, ever-felt enmity of races. Mrs. 
Scidmore goes too far when she says that affection is never 
possible between the Anglo-Saxon and the Chinese. Sir 
Bobert Hart’s brilliant career—which we hope against 
bc^ is not ended, and to which Mrs. Scidmore does the 
fuIleBt justice—is a leading proof to the contrary. Yet 
the gulf between white and y^ow is seldom bridg^. The 
Englishman can stand most solitudes, but the solitude he 
feels among the Chinese has in it something nightmarish 
and horrible: 


Tbeir very numbers and sameness appal one, the fright¬ 
ful likeness of any one individual to sU the other three 
hundred odd milUons of his own people. Everywhere, 
from end to end of the vast empire, one finds them cast in 
the same unvarying physical and mental mold—^the same 
yellow skin, hard features, and harsh, mechanical voice, 
the same houses, graves, and clothes; the same prejudices, 
superstitions, and customs; the same selfish conservatism, 
bimd worship of precedent and antiquity; a monotony, 
unanimity, and repetition of life, character, and incident 
that offends one almost to resentment. 

Everywhere on their tenth of the globe, from the edw 
of Siboria to the end of Cochin China, the same ignome 
queue and the senseless cotton shirt are worn; everywhere 
tiiis fifth of the human race is sunk in dirt and disorder, 
decadent, degenerate, indifferent to a fallen eetyte, con¬ 
sumed with conceit, selfish, vain, cowardly, and super¬ 
stitions, without imagination, sentiment, chivalry, or sense 
of humour, combating with most zeal anything that would 
alter conditions even for the better, indifferent as to who 
rules or usurps the throne. There is no word or written 
character for patriotism in the language, hardly good 
ground in the minds and hearts for planting the seed of 
that sentiment, but there are one hundred and fifty ways 
of writing the charactws for good luck and long life. 
And yet in no country have political martyrs ever died 
more nobly acd unselfishly than those reformers executed 
nt Peking m 1898. Although Mongol, Mirg, and Manchu 
won the empire by arms, the soldier is despised, as much 
the butt of dramatists as the priest. There is no respect 
or consideration for woman, who is a despised, inferior, 
and soulless creature, yet three times in these last forty 
years the dragon throne has been seized and the country 
hurried on to min by the same high-tempered, strong- 
willed, vindictive old Manchu dowager odalisk. 

Tientsin—what, think you, is this place like, this name 
in the newspapers ? Do you know that it contains, with 
its suburbs, more than a million people, and stretches for 
six miles along the banks of its muddy river ? A drear 
congestion of humanity, 

it is built of gray bricks, has dingy-tiled roofs, and, 
without space, splendour, greenery, or cleanliness any¬ 
where about it, is but a huge warren, in whose narrow 
stone mns unceasing processions of people stream and 
scream and scold their way from dawn to dark. 

The few mitigating features of Tientsin life do not dispel 
this impression, which is the more likely to be oon^ 
because in describing Pekin Mrs. Scidmore takes other 
travellers to task for the too sober colouring of their 
descriptions of the Imperial city. But even in Peking 
the monstrousness of the city’s life prevails over all detail. 
“ Peking is the most incre^ble, impossible, anomalous, 
and surprising place in the world.” The city suddenly 
presents itself to the eye by its walls. 

Although one travels toward it across the great level 
plain that extends from Peking’s suburban hills for seven 
hundred miles southward, the city walls are not distin¬ 
guished until one is near them. Then they loom above, 
snd stretch in such lung, endless perspective, that one 
loses measure of their vastness, and the eye accepts them 
quite as much as a range of bills or any natural feature 
of the landscape. 

The city, which is four cities clamped together by 
massive walls and strange gateways, is admirably des¬ 
cribed by Mrs. Scidmore, with touches which we 
have not met with elsewhere. One has read in many 
books of the beauty of the British Legation, with its 


silent lawns and pavilions and its smooth-running, whole¬ 
some English life. But there is another side to that 
picture, curiously symbolic of the timid, precarious foot¬ 
hold which European diplomacy has in China. 

If one enters the Tartar city through the high arch of 
the Hata-men, he comes almost immediately upon the 
Chiaomin Hsiang, or Legation Street, which runs parallel 
with the city wall for a mile, before debouching on the 
great square in front of the pedaoe grate. All the foreign 
compoimds are on or near that street, but it is a straggling, 
unpaved slum of a thoroughfare, along whidi are occa¬ 
sionally seen a European picking his way between the 
ruts and puddles with the donkeys and camels ; envoys, 
plenipotentiaries, snd scions of la oarrUre diploTnatique 
* having lived sL ng this broad gfutter for nearly forty years, 
and had just the effect upon imperial Peking that many 
barbarians had upon imperial Borne. . . . They have been 
content to wallow along this filthy LeMtion Street, 
Ixeatbing its dust, sickened with its mud and stenches, the 
highway before their doors a greneral sewer and dumping- 
ground for offensive refuse of every kind. The street is 
all gutter save where there are fragmentary attempts at a 
raised mudbank footwalk beside the house walls, for use 
when the cartway between is too deep a mud slough. 
“ We are hero on sufferance, under protest, you know,” 
say the meek and lowly diplomats; “ we must not offend 
Chinese prejudices.” Moreover,)^ the Legations would 
not subscribe to an attempted improvement fund, nor all 
unite in demanding that the Chinese should clean, light, 
pave, tmd drain Is>gation Street—that jealousy of the 
Chreat Powers so ironically termed the “Concert of Europe” 
is as much to blame for this sanitary comer of Peking as 
for affairs in Crete and Armenia. 


That is a surpriamg state of thuiM, but, as Mrs. Scid¬ 
more elsewhere remarks, “ China is China to the last word, 
triumphant over all agents of progress and regeneration.” 
This remark was inspired by her first sight of a Chinese 
locomotive. The rwway train of the West has, like 
Bottom, been tranjalated--Chinesed. 

There are seeminsly no springs under the body of the 
coach, and the first-class passenger finds himself thumped 
about like a load of freight. Without carpet or cushion or 
enrtiun, carving, gilding, and surplus splendours, one is 
jolted along at the rate of twenty miles an hour. There 
were curtains and cushions in the first-class cars at the 
inauguration of railway travel, but the Chinese passengers 
took away every loose thing when they left the cars, even 
to the brass catches, snaps, and springs of the window- 
fasteninga 

Perhaps the most laughable example of the Chinese 
capacity to be advanc^ and behindhand, learned and 
^orant at one and the same moment is aifforded by the 
Peking Board of Astronomers, who compute eclipses with 
accuracy for the official calendar, but, when the eclipse 
draws near, leave their instruments, and, assembling in 
the courtyard of the Observatory, frantically beat tom¬ 
toms to scare away the casual di^on which is about to 
swallow the sun or the moon. 

Since the Legations are meanly environed, one might 
expect that the Chinese Council with which they deal, the 
Tsung-U-Tamen, was dazzling by contrast. Such is not 
the case. China deals with Europe through a Board 
whidi took its rise in 1860 as a mere temporary bureau 
of necessity, and which still ranks as an inferior Board 
outside the six great departments of government. 

It has not even the honour of being housed within the 
Imperial City. Ministers have always a long, slow ride in 
state across to the shabby gateway of the forlorn old 
Tamen, where now eleven aged, sleepy incompetents 
muddle with foreign affairs. As these eleven elders have 
reached such posts by steady advances, they are always 
septuagenarians, worn out with the exacting, empty, 
routine rites and functions of such high office, and phy¬ 
sically too exhausted by their midnight rides to snd sun¬ 
rise departures from tte Palace to begin fitly the day’s 
tedium at the dilapidated Tsung-li-Yamen. 

The midnight rides to and from the palace are explained 
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by the fact that the Imperial Palace is busiest at night. 
Edicts are decreed by the light of thousands of vegetable 
wax candles, or were until the recent introduction of the 
electric light. 

. The Emperor Kwsngsu was supposed to rise for his day 
at two o’clock in the morning, and, after the rites and 
ceremonies, to hold councils and audiences, receive 
memoriels and reports, and work busily until after sun¬ 
rise. He turned to relaxation when plebeian daylight 
came, and went wearily to bed about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Audiences were set for the grisly hour just 
before dawn, and the assembled ministers usually waited 
sleepily on the imperial pleasure. Even the foreign 
envoys were bidden to their audience in the ignob'e 
PaviUou of Purple Light at six o’clock in the morning, as 
to a French military court-martial. 

We wonder whether Lamb’s irresponsible chatter to 
Manning across Asia, his tea-cup pattern knowledge of 
China, will yield us a significant sentence in the present 
crisis. One feels that babes and sucklings can talk best 
on such a theme. And Lamb wrote jestingly: “Come 
out of Babylon, 0, my friend ! for her time is come ; and 
the child that is native, and the Proselyte of her gates, 
shall kindle and smoke together.” 


Old Eyes, Young Heart. 

The Flowing Tide. By Mine. Belloc. (Sands.) 

“ Youno eyes saw,” writes Mme. Belloc, “ and an old 
heart remembers.” But the heart of the writer of this 
book is young. She writes as one to whom the history of 
the world is set about the growth of the Church of Christ 
—the visible Church mounted upon the Seven Hills; as 
one to whom its ultimate triumph is assured by Divine 
guarantees—" Lo, I am with you aU days,” “ The gates of 
hell shall not prevail.” For her, living among the best of 
her brethren in the faith, dwelling aloof, perhaps, in 
memories of a g^eat day of resuscitation, the important 
movement of the ’Forties still swells—that flowing tide is 
not yet at the flood. If her book, then, betrays a spirit 
of ecclesiastical optimism and a tendency to overrate tlie 
importance, the significance, even the number of the 
conversions to the Catholic and Roman Church, the fault 
springs from no unworthy or un amiable source. Its 
contents record mainly the personal impressions of an 
interested observer, not wide enough to form a safe basis 
for generalisation, but, because of their personal note, a 
contribution to the ecclesiastical history of the period that 
has a value of its own. The author is discursive, dis¬ 
jointed, occasionally careless of the niceties of accurate 
English, but often interesting and seldom positively dull. 

Unlike the greater number of Rome’s recruits in this 
country, Mme. Belloc came of a Nonconformist stock. 
Her people had received from the refugee priests of the 
French Revolution juster notions of the Catholic clergy 
and creed than those which had been generally handed 
down from the days of the Jesuit Persons and his ill- 
advised dalliance with treason. By their personal remi¬ 
niscences she was in touch with the priest of Old Oscott, 
the Rev. Joseph Berington, a cousin of the bishop, with 
whom he served on what was known as the Catholic 
Committee—that body which, in its desire to secure from 
the Government of the day some mitigation of Catholic 
disabilities, was willing to accept, on behalf of Roman 
Catholics in England, the ludicrous title “Catholic dis¬ 
senters.” Among the intimate friends of the Parkes 
family was the famous old parson of Hatton, Dr. Parr, 
who daily used to send them “ messengers with strange 
little notes, written in comers of his paper.” For the 
Romish Church, according to the unwilling testimony of 
his biographer, “ he ever entertained an almost reverential 
respect,” and in praise of a certain divine he was wont to 
say that “he was a very learned man in the English 


Church and would almost have been considered as in the 
Church of Rome.” It was at the house of the conscien¬ 
tious biographer that Miss Bessie Parkes came first into 
contact with a representative of the old religion—a child 
with the splendid name of Adelaide de Lys, a French 
exile, who ate no flesh meat on Friday. 

With the end of the burly Georgian period that laid out 
London in squares and covered the country with stage 
coaches and the ninepenny post, a new breath—who shall 
say whence ?—stirred upon the stagnant air. St. Augustine 
and the Venerable Bede emerged from dusty shelves; 
Thomas d Kempis became a power in literature; an 
idealised vision of the medisoval Church rapt the minds of 
Oxford dons. The “Library of the Fathers” and the 
“ Lives of the English Saints ” appeared; Newman on the 
Mediterranean wrote the yearning lyric that, whatever its 
technical defects, laid a lasting hold upon the hearts of his 
countrymen. Not long since “ There is no court of Rome,” 
Sydney Smith had said, “ and no Pope; there is a wax- 
work Pope and a waxwork court of Rome.” Now to Wise¬ 
man, visiting London in 1835, came Newman and Hurrell 
Froude, as it were secretly, to learn upon what terms Rome 
might be disposed to mo&er them, and, learning that less 
th^ the whole Council of Trent was less than enough, 
went away sorrowful. 

In 1849 Dr. Wiseman was appointed vicar-apostolic of 
the London District, and that same year—so far had 
public opinion advanced—in the presence of 240 priests 
and 14 bishops, he consecrated Pugin’s large g^i^gerbread 
cathedral in Southwark. The Gorham judgment, by 
which it was declared that in the Church of England the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration was of optional tenure, 
gave a new impetus to the transition movement, and, with 
a multitude of others, swept into the fold James Hope, 
two of the Wilberforce family, and Manning. The next 
yeAr) from “ outside the Flaminian Gate,” came Wiseman’s 
proud pastoral announcing the re-establishment of a terri¬ 
torial hierarchy; and in view of Miss Parkes’s window a 
wall was hideously frescoed with an ecclesiastical Guy 
Fawkes. Also the Pope, the twelve Bishops, and the 
Cardinal were burned in effigy, what time the loyal crowd 
chanted the National Anthem and the Morning Hymn. 
At the end of the long low building that was the first 
home of the Oratory in Brompton, she heard Faber 
preach ; whose All for Jem* had taken pious London by 
storm, and provoked in the stolid minds of an older genera¬ 
tion grave doubts as to his sanity—“ Got a bee in ’s 
bonnet,” said a worthy Lancashire "priest to a fellow 
ecclesiastic, and alleged the book as evidence. But 
Wisemewi’s judgment was different, who wrote to the 
Oratorian on his death-bed: 

There can be no danger in dwelling on the mercies 
rather than on the justice of God, and, therefore, none in 
making the best of our claims uxion the former, so as to 
disarm the latter. If one has for years been endeavouring 
to deavo to the Cross and to cling to the hem of Mary’s 
gai’ment, it is the office of hope to plead these affectionate 
occupations of a life in favour of mercy, grace, and con¬ 
fidence, at the approach of death. I only wish that I could 
look forward to similar motives and rights when, in the 
same crisis, the sense of such heavy responsibilities so little 
answered will weigh upon me. 

An impression of singular vividness was made upon the 
chronicler by a man little known outside diocesan circles, 
and certainly alien enough in temper from the libertd 
woman of the world. Yet it would, perhaps, not be rash 
to conclude that he was the immediate agent of her 
conversion. 

Whatever enthusiasm [she writes] lurked under Mon¬ 
signor Gilbert’s grave aspect could only be realised by 
noticing the tenacity with which he held on to his pur¬ 
poses, one of which, by the mercy of God, was to baptize 
a person in whom he appeared to take a deep interest. . . . 
To give good plain advice, according to his best lights ; to 
expound, without personal urgency nevertheless, a certain 
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rind unimaginative faith which was to him as an iron rod 
wuoh braced him up, body and soul, and which kept him 
working at his desk within four hours of his death from 
bronchitis—such was the conception of dnty of my dear 
revered friend. I remember, as if it were yesterday, a 
convf-rsation he held with me about the damnation of the 
heathen, and espemallv the Chinese, and the expression of 
his face as he said wat it was by no means an article of 
faith that the Chinese, bad as they were, were too bad 
to afford hope abont them as a who*e. He said to me, 
“ You are not bound to believe they will be—but I do,” 

Mme. Belloc’s outlook is not confined to her own 
country. On the continent of Europe and in the United 
States of America the tide is still, to her eyes, a flowing 
ono. An eddy of it she takes to be the movement in the 
Established Church which, though making in all things 
towards conformity with Borne, is yielding at the present 
time but a scanty harvest. But she is impressed by its 
proportions, and by th^ real zeal which, in the midst of a 
good deal of affectation and self-will, does make itself 
here and there manifest. Figures from Gorman’s Rotne’s 
Reeruik furnish her with a final flourish. And certainly 
none need grudge her whatever confirmation she may 
derive from the 205 officers of the army and the 446 
divines who, in half a century, have arrayed themselves 
beneath the papal standard. 


“Oriel Bill” and Dr. Hill. 

Some Oxford Pet*. Edited by Mrs. Wallace. (Black- 

well.) 

Whiting about pets has always been one of the literary 
luxuries. However busy an author may be, he can always 
readily find time to extol a favourite dog or cat and throw 
his best into it. Nor does the question of money enter. 
In other words, writing about pets belongs to the open- 
handed literature of friendliness. 

And this is a very friendly little book, full of good 
human nature and good dog and oat nature. In response 
to an appeal from Mrs. Wallace, the editor, a number of 
people have written kindlily and humorously of their pets, 
in order that the book, when complete, might be sold for 
the benefit of the funds now being raised for the wounded 
in the Transvaal War. Mr. Warde Fowler, author of 
Tale* of the Bird*, supplies a preface, and then we come 
right away upon the hero of the book, “ Oriel Bill,” the 
famous bull-dog of Oriel College. 

The Eev. L. E. Phelps, who serves as Bill’s elegist, has 
a very pretty humorous gift, and these five pages are 
pleasant reading. Oriel Bul was as much a character, an 
individual, as the Master of Balliol. He would associate 
with none but Oriel men; he would enter college only on 
the annual photographing ceremony, when he settled him¬ 
self on a table and “ faced the camera with placid 
courage he attended all college matches, and once, on 
a very hot day, he jumped into a hansom and returned to 
town in comfort. “ In the time of his hot youth,” says 
Mr. Phelps, “ he was seen at his best in a field of cows.” 
He WM charming with children ; he appeared twice on the 
stage, once as Lance’s dog in “ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona ”; ho was photographed in dozens of curious atti¬ 
tudes in cap and gown; he could not abide fireworks. 

“ No one who over saw him stretched before the fire, his 
huge head on his forepaws, his hind legs stretched out 
behind him, with that inimitable look of pain which goes 
with a high ideal on his face, and who heard him snore, 
will ever forget it.” After an illustrious career Oriel Bill 
slipped into self-indulgence and died on May 22, 1898. 

Among the other papers in this agreeable book is one 
by Prof. Max Miiller on his dachshunds, Waldmann and 
Miinnerl, who was own brother to Matthew Arnold’s 
Oeist; an accoimt of Tom of Corpus, the Christchurch 
cat; and the description of Skian, a “Mull terrier.” It 


was to Skian (Mrs. Massie’s dog) that Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
wrote the following epistle : 

To His Highness, Skian, 

The Do^e) of Oxford. 

Mt Dean Skian, —Many thanks for your kind present 
of your own portrait. I have shown it to my cat Hodge ; 
after gazing at it a while she said, with a sigh, that there 
was nothing that she would more willingly lead than a cat 
and dog life with you. If you would omy come and sit in 
my study with her, I should find it very easy to sit dowm 
doggedly and write. Jesuit’s bark would not be nearly so 
bracing as your honest and friendly one, which greets me 
every morning. Ton might make me, perhaps, a little too 
dogmatic, but at all events there is nothing of a puppy 
about you. How pleasantly you and I could write doggrm 
verses together, and how helpful would you be to my niece 
Lillian in her dog-Latin. She would be so grateful to you 
for your assistance, that at the end of every lesson she 
would sing the dogsology—I hope that I spell it rightly. 
It is all very well for the poet to sing : 

“ My boat is on the shore 
My bark is on the sea 

had he known you aud lived here he would have wished 
your bark to be at No. 3, The Crescent. I am not fond 
of quarrelling, but I should dearly like to have a bone to 
pick with you every day of my life. If you would not 
think it personal, I wonld propose that we should drink 
dog’s nose together. “ Love me, love my dog,” is all very 
wcul: but how if the dog you love is not yours but Mrs. 
Massie’s ? I wish she would give you an ill-name, and 
then she might as well—not hang you—but send you to 
me. As long as you were in the room I could never be so 
churlish as to say ; “ When I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 
You might bark as often as you pleasea. Your motto and 
Hodge’s shall be : “ The cat wifl mew and dog will have 
his day,” and your day shall be a very long one. 80 , my 
dear Skian, pray show your mistress two fair pairs of heels, 
and run away to your friend G. Birkbeck Hill. 

When Dr. Hill has entirely done with Dr. Johnson, he 
might add to the gaiety of nations by a volume of familiar 
epistles to his friends’ dogs. 


Other New Books. 

Thomas Girtin. By Laurence Binyon. 

Mr. Binyon is connected with the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum, and the circum¬ 
stance has been of advantage to him in preparing this 
handsome literary and pictorial memoir of the young artist 
to whom Turner acknowledged his indebt^ness. In 
setting forth the chief incidents of Girtin’s short and 
brilliant life, Mr. Binyon has perforce relied mainly on 
Mr. Eoget’s history of the Old Water Colour Society, 
where the known facts about Girtin are collected. The 
son of a Southwark rope-maker, Girtin was London born 
and bred. Adelphi-terrace is the spot most associated 
with his name. There he was apprenticed to the well- 
known Edward Dayes, and there he grew so tired of laying 
flat tints on Dayes’s prints that he ran away. His reward 
was imprisonment in the Fleet as a refractory apprentice; 
but tramtion has it that he won his first recognition within 
those forbidding precincts. Lord Essex is said to have 
come thither to see the g^racef ul drawings with which Girtin 
had covered the walls of his bare room. Anyhow, Girtin 
soon found a more genial master in John Eaphael Smith, 
for whom he laid on flat tints without repining. Mr. 
Binyon justly remarks that this flat-washing was the very 
work to develop the sureness of hand which distinguished 
even the minor water-colourists of that day. At Smith’s 
Girtin and Turner came together, and Girtin’s progress was 
for some years more rapid than Turner’s. The youths 
often spent their evenings with Dr. Monro or Dr. Hender¬ 
son, two dilletanti who lived in Adelphi-terrace, and there 
they met De Wint, Cotman, Hunt, Varley, and others. 
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So ttat Adelphi-terrace is for ever associated with that 
delightful hand of water-colour artists whose work is as 
En^ish and inspired as anything in British Art. 

Mr. Binyon usefully points out that this revival—not 
rise—of water-colour drawing belonged to a very ordinary, 
and, indeed, commercial, movement. There was a kind 
of rage for national topography. Copper-plate views 
were file desired embellishment of the drawing-room table. 
Girtin and his contemporaries worked to produce a drawing 
that would engrave. And this fact explains the quiet, 

n tones of their pictures. They usually laid in the 
jn with a faint grey, and worked on that as a basis. 
Ghrtin soon made himself an adept. He brought little 
that was new to the method, but he had a sure ^nd and 
a fund of real feeling. He excelled in rendering atmo¬ 
sphere, and the light on the stones of old ruins. Light 
and the veils and accidents which make it beautiful, he 
loved, and space and solitude and graceful decay lured 
him unfailingly. Mr. Binyon claims that no one has 
excelled him in rendering “the beauty of the colour of old 
stone, with all its fadings and enrichings by air and 
sunshine and the kind neglect of man.” Necessarily, 
much of this charm is lost in the photographic reproduc¬ 
tions which follow the text. Yet were is no difficulty in 
tracing it in the autotypes of “ Landisfame Abbey ” and 
in “ Durham Cathedral.” Perhaps Girtin’s command 
over light and atmosphere is best seen in the autotype of 
his lovely “ White House at Chelsea,” now in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Horatio L. Michelle. The exquisite airiness, 
freshness, and ethereal perspective of this drawing are not 
to be described. Mr. Binyon tells how Turner praised it: 

A dealer called on him in a hackney coach one morning, 
and looking at his work, said : “ These are very fine, Mr 
Turner, but 1 have brought something finer with me.” 

“ I don’t know what that can be,” returned the painter, 
“ unless it’s Tom GKrtin’s ‘ White House at Chelsea.’ ” 

Girtin’s undoubted genius, and his early death, go far to 
justify Mr. Binyon in associating his name with that of 
Keats. It is matter for congratulation that this adequate 
memorial of a fine painter has been made; and we echo 
the wish that Girtm’s claims may be further satisfied by 
an exhibition of his original drawings. Mr. Binyon has 
done all, short of that, which can brmg his qualities into 
fresh notice. (Seeley.) 

Otclino om THB Alps.: a Pkactical 

Guidk. By C. L. Frkestoit. 

Mr. Freeston’s practical ^de sets one panting for the 
“ ample ether ” of the Alpine passes. You may not, it is 
true, be able to push your machine to the summit of the 
Matterhorn, and coast down the other side to dinner and 
bed; but the passes are quite accessible to a bicycle— 
that is to say, a bicycle may be pushed up and ridden 
down with no particular exertion or danger. In the 
Engadine the prospect is even brighter: 

As a cyding ground the Engadine is unique, for it 
affords the rider a means of cycling sixty miles on end 
without a yard of walking, and yet—mark this—at a mean 
altitude exceeding that of the topmost peak of the loftiest 
moimtain in Great Britain. At its highest point the 
Engadine road is six thousand feet high ; it is nearly four 
thousand at its lowest, and this minor difference is dmost 
evenly distributed along the entire route. 

That is the excellence of the roads in the Alpine passes. 
For the Swiss roadmakers are the best in the world, and 
their carefully graduated zig-zags never approach the 
steepness of our “dangerous to cyclist” hills. Mr. 
Freeston, who has ridden, with ladies too, over most of 
the well-known passes, has had to dismoimt from motives 
of caution but once, when a cart blocked the entrance to 
an Alpine village. 

To those who wish to follow in his footsteps Mr. 
Freeston gives clear and full advice as to route and points 
of halt. Energy is needed, for there are stretches which 


the bicycle must be brought up by hand. But there is 
the glorious coast in view, to say nothing of the scenery. 
And when the rider begins to coast he need fear no 
sudden drop, no cross roads with slumbering waggoners 
to vex him. Let him ride with care round the comers of 
the zig-zag road; let him have a couple of brakes on his 
machine, and no accident is likely to mar his joy. In 
conclusion, we may say that Mr. Freeston has omitted 
almost everything from his book that would not interest 
the intending cyclist in the Alps, and omitted nothing 
that could help lum. (Grant Bichards. 3s. fid.) 

Kino Alfhbd’s Vbesion of thb Editmd by 

Consolations of Boethius. Db. Sedgefield. 

The iq)proaching “Alfred Millenary” is already yield¬ 
ing its crop of volumes. This is the third or fourth that 
has come under our notice. Dr. Sedgefield has previously 
edited for the Clarendon Press a critical edition of King 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of Boethius. He now 
attempts to bring the most interesting work of the scholar- 
king before a wider public, by turning the Anglo-Saxon 
as Uterally as possible into modem ^glish. A careful 
introduction contains specimens of a number of English 
versions of the Cotuolatione subsequent to AUim’s. 
They are those of Chaucer, John Walton (1410), George 
Col^e (155fi), Sir Thomas Challoner (16fi3), Queen 
Elizabeth (1593), J. T. (Ifi09), Harry Coningsby (lfifi4), 
“A Lover of Trath and Virtue” (lfi74). Lord Preston 
(lfi95), William Causton (1730), Philip Bidpett (1785), 
Bobert Duncan (1789), Anon. (1792), H. B. James (1897). 
Dr. Sedgefield takes the second “prose” of the fourth 
book, and the second “ metre ” of the third book as test 
passages, and, as he says, his extracts “ give a fair idea of 
the course of English translation during the last five 
hundred years.” But, curiously enough, he has omitted 
the most memorable—after Chaucer, and, perhaps, Alfred 
himself—of all Boethius’ translators. This is Henry 
Vaughan, the Silurist, who, in hie Olor Iscamu (1851) and 
Thalia iLdiviva (1878) gave admirable versions of more 
than half the metrical portions of the JDt Consolationa. 
Vaughan will very much more than endure Dr. Sedge- 
field’s test. In fact, he is a poet, while most of his rivals 
are the merest rhymesters. Thus Lord ^eston: 

I’ll take my harp, and touch each warbling string. 

And I, her Bard, will sing 
Of Nature’s powerful BLand 
Which doth with Beins the Universe command, 

My Song shall comprehend each Law, 

By which she doth all Beings bind, and awe. 

I’ll read her mighty Pandects o’r, 

My eye into each Page shall look 
Of the Elephantine Book, 

And I her choicest Secrets will explore. 

Thus Coningsby, as trite as his fellow is diffuse : 

Kind Nature the whole World does guide, 

With Gordian Knot does bind. 

Does certain Laws for it provide. 

Which now to warble is my mind. 

And thus Vaughan: 

What fix’d affections, and lov’d laws— 

Which are the hid, magnetic cause— 

Wise Nature governs with, and by 
What fast, inviolable tie 
The whole creation to her ends 
For ever provident she bends: 

AH this I purpose to rehearse 
In the sweet airs of solemn verse. 

(Clarendon Press.) 

Notes on Printebs and Booksellers. By C. Gerrino. 

A bookish man is easily pleased with chatter about 
books, and Mr. Gerring’s compilation of notes on the 
history of bookmaking and bookselling and on the per¬ 
sonalities of Mr. Bernard Quaritch and other booksellers 
may find its public. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
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Fiction. 

The Mechanics of Heroism. 

£lael Heart and WhiU Heart, and Other Stories. By H, 

Bidei Haggard. (Longmans. 6s.) 

Daniel Herrick. By Sidney Herbert Burchell. (Gay & 

Bird. 6s.) 

Paul the Optimist. By W. P. Uothie. (John Long. 6a.) 

The real converse of egoism is not, as some think, altruism, 
but hero-worship. It is, in fact, a great relief from the 
tormenting envies of life to g^e on some manifest and 
overtopping figure of success standing clearly out amid 
the striving herd. Even embittered rivals may be at 
peace while admiring the same superior being uplifted 
convincingly above them both by his own stature and not 
by any mere pedestal. Envy comes in when, by standing 
on tiptoe, a man gets level with his superior, not when his 
superior tops him by more than a head. Healthy hero- 
worship not only is the converse of envy, but it yields 
delightful anodyne for envy’s pangs. Something of our¬ 
selves must ne^s reside in what we worship. Our hero 
is ever, as far as we are concerned, a projection of our 
own consciousness into a kind of heaven, whatever our 
hero may be in himself. 

So in fiction. It is because we feel with the hero that 
we enjoy him. And how do wo know the hero ? Easily 
enough. The hero wins his way through, and because of, 
everything to triumphant self-expression. He bursts into 
flower. If he renounce, behold his head garnished with 
a halo. If ho die, behold him a trailing cloud of glory. 
If he be happy, behold him splendidly happy, yoked to 
Earth’s loveliest. The career of a hero feeds the eye of 
the hero-worshipper. The concept of success is greater 
in his mind by tne sight, and ho is happy by sympathy 
and the spell of a dream. 

But the hero must be human; his heroism must be 
illustrated in such fashion that he never passes wholly 
into the misty region of the demi-gfod. When, for in¬ 
stance, we read in the Cuchullin S^a that Cuchulainn 
“ dealt three blows in the lias, so <£.at eight men fell 
from each blow, and one escaped in each group of nine,” 
we simply shrug our shoulders wearily. The feat tran¬ 
scends possibili^; but not in that alone is the boast of it 
nothing. We lack circumstance; it is not “reported.” 
When, however, Guy Livingstone, in dying, crushes the 
silver cup in bis hand we feel both man and matter; the 
grip is on the mind as well as on the cup. 

Mr. Rider Haggard has never neglected this golden 
rule of hero-creation— visualise. Hie grandiose situations are 
always clearly conceived and are appreciated accordingly. 
He has given us many Guy Livingstones in savage setting, 
and he loves to exhibit them in Berserk mood. It is 
a black Guy Livingstone—one of Cefywayo’s Zulus— 
whom ho gives us in Black Heart and White Heart : “ With 
a roar like a lion’s” he seized a man “ round the waist and 
thigh,” and “ hurled him over the edge of the difE to find his 
death on the rocks of the Pool of Doom.” We watch him 
racing on foot after his gallopping enemy “ White Heart ” 
(a scoundrel of Herculean strengw), till finally they wresUe 
for life and death. But Mr. Hagg^ is weary of muscular 
strength; and, though there is prodigious exercise of this 
gift in the three stories contained in his latest volume, it 
is not primary and ultimate; it falls short of the heroic. 
Courage of soul as against physical prowess is the theme 
that is vmpermost in two of these stories. This is an 
advance, lot there is a taint of the shambles in sdl Berserk 
rages, but it is an advance that means no decline in a 
certain gruesome picturesqueness. An attempt, in lan¬ 
guage at times curiously modem, to recreate a city of 
Monomotapa gives us a Hebrew martyr, and Divine 
jostioe does not allow a lover to be happy who has bowed 
to Baal for the sake of saving the life of his sweetheart. 


But heroism is allowed the last word. It is not Mr. 
Haggard’s way to leave arch enemies in ascendance. 
Irony is alien to the heroic spirit. “ An eye for an eye ” 
is a motto dear to those who perceive the hurt of heroes. 
Mr. Haggard’s martyr finds time to utter the scathing 
contents of a page before he is murdered, and an arrow 
shot from the base of a difE by an outraged hero finds 
a vital spot in a ruffianly king standing on the summit. 

The missionary hero is an individual whom Mr. Haggard 
treats in decidedly striking fashion. What if a believer 
were required to demonstrate the literal trath of his 
message at the peril of his life ? That is the question the 
novelist set himself, and in sending the Rev. Thomas Owen 
among “The Sons of Fire” he allows great faith the 
privilege of proving its validity. Semi-miracles happen, 
and the missionary converts the “wizard” who poisons 
him. The wizard becomes a martyr, and in the attitude 
of crucifixion is seen animating the troops of his king. 
He dies potent, brilliant, prophetic. Ah, Mr. Haggard, 
what an incorrigible hero-monger you are! 

A hero of a kind that requires more managing than the 
Haggardian type is that of the modern pseudo-historical 
novel. Mr. Burchell has made some reputation as a 
depictor in romance of the Stuart period. The essay in 
art of such a novel as Daniel Herrick, which takes up the 
period of Charles II., and sketches his wronged Portu¬ 
guese queen in some detail, was clearly more difiELcult to 
execute—all things considered, more ambitious too—than 
the tasks lately performed by Mr. Haggard. Admit that 
Mr. Burchell shows greater deftness than Mr. Haggard, 
and puts into his puppets more of the stuff of men and 
women as this poor world produces them, still one must 
consider Mr. Burchell the inferior romancer of the two. 
Why ? Because Mr. Burchell’s hero eavesdrops too luckily, 
because coincidence is too obsequious to him. In real life 
coincidence is so rare that its occurrence frequently betrays 
our superstition, or our desire not to be thought super¬ 
stitious. In fiction it is a monstrosity. Daniel Herrick 
tells his own tale. He is the offspring of unknown 
parents, and one congratulates Mr. Burchell for a courage¬ 
ous realism in allowing one of them to have been a ras^. 
He spends laborious days in serving his queen pri vily, and 
in endeavouring to uiuavel a case of abduction. Where¬ 
fore he is persistently haunted by a hag, heroically aided 
by a comely dame who loves him, but to whom he can 
omy be brotherly, and sentenced to death by a treasonable 
assembly. A hag, mark you, affords an excellent foil to a 
hero; she makes the reader twice as uneasy as an ordinary 
villain. Mr. Burchell, be it added, invokes the Plague to 
serve the hero in an extremity, paints a touching portrait of 
poor Queen Catherine, and a sprightly one of “ Old Rowley.” 

Remains a hero of a third sort—^wooden, yet throbbing 
with a certain genuineness of intention—the idealistic 
intention of his creator. Paul the Optimist is a man 
who is not to be knocked down or discoloured by 
buffets of mortal chance. He is truthful; he has a sort of 
clairvoyance, yet he falls into a murder-trap and is nearly 
killed. As tEUor’s assistant, pawnbroker’s derk, clerk in 
some gasworks, ho stands for plain realism if you dis- 
entan^e him from the terrible thicket of plot into 
which Mr. Dothie, with short-sighted ingenuity, has 
led him. “ Where would you be without tihe old 
Bethlehem miracle ? ” is the last question in the book. 
“I suppose nowhere,” is the optimist’s rraly. It is 
a pily tnat words of such eloquent orthodoxy cannot 
be considered to furnish a key to a really perverse 
romance, in which much excellent observation and an often 
distinguished style are set at naught by the im^rted 
falsehoods of cheap melodrama. The author’s villains 
amuse by their fictional self-consciousness. They are 
absurdly perfect in their parts. A sketch of madness on 
pp. 98, 99, true to the stealthy logicality, the brutal incon¬ 
sequence which maniacs display, is, in its excellence, the 
best rebuke to Mr. Dothie’s gaudier sensations. It is a 
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pity that a writer’s good things are often only his side¬ 
shows. 

To sum up, we have taken a few heroes from contem¬ 
porary fiction, and find them not unheroic, but, on the 
whole, too showy, too well abetted by circumstance, too 
little realised fi-om within. We do not want imitations ; 
but would it not be a good thing if some of our hero- 
makers would ponder the character of a certain Beauchamp 
of story who died in saving a guttersnipe ? For there in 
all fulness is the futility and fineness of the hero—there 
is the churning process exhibited; there is the waste and 
anguish felt; and at last, after countless irritations, the 
beauty seen. After him, fiction seems to deal in toy 
heroes. 


The Father Confessor : Stories of Death and Danger. By 
Dora Sigerson Shorter. Illustrated. 

(Ward, Lock & Co. fis.) 

Mbs. Shortee is a poet, and her imagination concerns 
itself more with ideas than with environments. In the 
picturesque ballads for which she is best known, it is the 
idea which reigns over all; everything else is reduced to 
the simplest, austerest convention—lowered to a mere 
illustrative function. So with these stories: the basis of 
the story is an idea, and the story exists merely to illus¬ 
trate and demonstrate the idea. Thus, in “The Three 
Travellers,” the idea is that a woman always demands 
physical courage from a man, and Mrs. Shorter has devised 
ra&er a clever plot in which a woman loses her life in 
order to conceal from others the fact that her man is lack¬ 
ing in this attribute of physical courage. “ The Three 
Travellers ” is one of the best tales in the book, boldly 
conceived, and narrated with vigour. But it fails in con¬ 
viction, like nearly all the other tales, because, though 
idealistically true, it is deficient in symmetry of convention. 
It begins with the meeting of three travellers at an inn: 

Two of them were young, the third was grey-haired and 
wrinkle-faced. They were discussing women’s love. 

The youngest argued lightly, because he delighted in 
debate. 

The second bitterly, because he had been jilted and 
fancied himself still in love. 

The grey third without emotion, because he had known 
sorrow. 

“ For fairy gifts to win the heart of my fair lady,” said 
the youngest. “ were we in the magic days of old, I would 
ask nothing save a light heart and a handsome face with 
few harsh years stamped upon it.” 

And so on. Now there is no reason why a tale should 
not be cast in this convention, remote from the vulgar 
re^ism of outward fact, on a fairy plane. The reader 
well knows that men never actually did talk as these three 
travellers are made to talk; but the apparent untruthful¬ 
ness does not distress him, because he feels at once that 
the author is aiming at a different, a more intimate and 
subtle, kind of truth. But later on in the story Mrs. 
Shorter declines into a hackneyed realism of flooded rivers, 
shattered bridges, and imperilled railway trains. This 
will not do. A story cannot be told in two absolutely 
different conventions. As it begins, so it must continue 
and end. In another story, “Transmigration,” the same 
thing is to be observed: 

“ I hoard you call,” he said; “ and, fearing you were 
ill, I entered. I am your ueisthbour, my latch-key fits 
your door. You must pardon my coming, but, thinking 
you were ill—and alone ” 

“ I am alone,” I said—“ alone, alone, deserted alike by 
Qod and man. Body and soul I am alone, and sick unto 
death.” 

Caught up by the spiritual idea governing this story, the 
reader woidd properly forget that sick people do not talk 
like a Hebrew psalm—“ Body and soul I am alone 
and sick unto death ” ; but Mrs. Shorter, by the inoppor¬ 


tune introduction of a latch-key, recalls him to trivial 
actualities, and the result is a disastrous confusion. With 
the possible exception of “ The Fourth Generation,” which 
is fairly naturalistic throughout, all the tales are more or 
less marred by this mixture of idealism and realism. 
Mrs. Shorter has tried to achieve the impossible. It is a 
pity, tor there is fine emotion and nobility in the volume. 


Note.s on Novels. 

[^These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.'^ 

The Descent of the Duchess. By Mobley Roberts. 

Smart holiday reading. “ Twelve months after the 
Duke died the Duchess of Teviotdale declared she was 
tired of being good and respectable. . . . ‘ I shall travel. 

I shall go where nothing matters. . . . I’ll go to America. 

I once met an American-’ ‘ Yes ? ’ said Minnie. ‘ Who 

was perfectly shameless. . . . He made love to me in the 
moat origind, unregulation way you ever heard of, Minnie. 
He never pulled the end of his moustache, or said Haw ! 
And I remember he said that he was as independent as a 
hog on ice.’ ” The Duchess went to America. The first 
chapter is called “ The Frying Pan the second, “ The 
Fire.” (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 

A Prince of Swindlers. By Guy Boothby. 

There are novelists who dare to inflict prologues on their 
readers. Mr. Boothby, with an easy courage, here g;ives 
us a preface and an introduction occupying fifty pages. 
It is on page 51 that he cuts the cackle and comes to the 
diamonds—the Duchess of Wiltshire’s diamonds. The 
detective’s name was Klimo, and “ princes became familiar 
with it as their train bore them to Windsor to luncheon 
with the Queen; the nobility noticed and commented on it 
as they drove about town; merchants . . . street-boys . . . 
music-hall artistes . . .,” they all had Klimo’s name on 
their lips. (Ward, Lock. 5s.) 

The Cataco.mb8 of By E. Berthet. 

Paris. Trans, by M. C. Hklmore. 

This is a stirring story of the period preceding the 
French Revolution, with the special interest which attaches 
to subterranean doings. “ Chavigny! ” said Philippe enthu¬ 
siastically, “ the early Christians took refuge in the 
catacombs of Rome, waiting until God permitted them to 
change the whole aspect of the world. We are other new 
religionists ... we must wait as they did, hidden in the 
depths of the earth till the hour of our triumph—our 
martyrdom—arrives!” (Constable. 6s.) 

The Mystic Number Seven. By Annabel Gray. 

Gorgeous melodrama. The heroine had been bom over 
a muffin shop in Bow, but comes into our ken possessed of 
“hats, gowns, jewels, horses, carriages, and corsets at 
extravagant prices ... a cellar of costly vintages, a 
refined maid who knew her business. . . . Her gold- 
stoppered scent-bottles were inlaid with diamonds. . . . 
Her sables were valued at five thousand pounds . . . She 
looked lovely on the stage. . . . Twisting her costly diamond 
rings or arranging roses with diamonds in them to repre¬ 
sent dewdrops in her hair, Glen shuddered as she thought 
of ordinary life.” (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Agatha Webb. By Anna K. Green. 

A rousing, full-blooded, melodramatic novel, good for 
pier-head reading, by the author of The Leavenworth Case. 
Dancing and murder begin in the first chapter, and the 
game is well kept up. (Ward Lock. 3s. 6d.) 
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FitzGerald Sans Omar. 

Last week we dealt on this page with that eccentric 
movement, the Omar Cult. We do not know how we can 
offer OUT readers a more drastic change of faro than by 
simply drawing attention to Edward FitzGerald’s quiet life 
of books, and walks, and letter-writing at Woodbridge, 
in which Omar Khayydm amd all his works were but an 
incident. To some FitzGerald without Omar may seem 
like “ Hamlet ” without the Prince, but that is a ludicrous 
misconception impossible to anyone who knows Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s Letters. We firmly believe that these Letters 
have been overshadowed by ^e Rubaiyat, and are by no 
means so widely read and loved as they would be if their 
claims had not been thus obscured. They are among the 
best in their world, and one might make all sorts of 
comparisons between them and the letters of Byron, 
Cowper, Lamb, and the rest—^from which they would 
emerge wearing still their own peculiar charm. They 
are, perhaps, uie most natural letters in the language. 
They are packed with matter, yet are perfectly easy, 
almost lazy, in their movement. Their peculiar quality is, 
perhaps, to be expressed by transferring to them a thought 
contained in Bacon’s essay on Friendship, and discussed 
by FitzGerald himself in an early letter to his friend 
Allen. He says: 

Lord Bacon’s Essay on Friendship is wonderful fur its 
truth: and I often feel its truth. He says that with a 
Friend “ a man toiseth his thoughts,” an admirable saying, 
which one can imderstand, but not express otherwise. 
But I feel, that being alone, (me’s thoughts and feelings, 
from want of communication, become heaped up and 
clotted together, as it were: and so lie like undigested 
food heavy upon the mind : but with a friend one toieeth 
them about, so that the air gets between them, and keeps 
them fresh and sweet. I know not from what metaphor 
Bacon took his ” tosseth,” but it seems to me as if it was 
from tte way hay-msAers toss hay, so that it does not 
press into a heavy lump, but is tossed about in the air, 
and separated, and thus kept sweet. 

FitzGerald tosseth bis thoughts continually through his 
Letters. He had time to think, and time to toss. At 
thirty-two he had already got well into the Quiet Life. 
To Frederic Tennyson he wrote in 1841 : 

Day follows day with unvaried movement: there is the 
same level meadow with geese upon it always lying before 
my eyes : the same pollard oaks : with now and then the 
butcher or the washerwoman trundling by in their carts. 

And again, to the same friend : 

I read of mornings; the same old books over and over 
again, having no command of new ones : walk with my 
great black dog of an afternoon, and at evening sit with 
open window, up to which China roses climb, with my 
pipe, while the blackbirds and thrushes begin to rustle 
bedwards in the garden, and the nightingale to have the 
neighbourhood to herself. We have had such a spring 
(baking the last two days) as would have satisfied even 
you with warmth. And such verdure! white clouds 
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moving over the new fledged tops of oak trees, and sores 
of grass striving with buttercups. How old to tell of, 
how new to see ! 

Books are the theme of FitzGerald’s Letters. He digresses 
to pictures, to boats, and to village lore, but the principal 
events in his life are the opening of new books or old 
ones. His Letters are an inspiring record of quiet, thorough, 
personal, unpretentious reading, such as, one &ncieB, is 
scarce enough nowadays. Whatever Fitzfierald’s achieve¬ 
ments as a writer may be, they are not more valuable than 
the example of his wise reading. Ever ready to laugh at 
the “mob” of writers, FitzGermd found that word entirely 
to his taste when he discussed reading. He was of the 
mob of readers, and believed in. the taste of the mob—not, 
perhaps, of the mob we name nowadays, but of the quiet, 
armchair, reading people, who read and have read for 
their pleasure since printing began. He preferred the 
judgments of this mob to those of Higher Critics. He 
thought that the truth was with the People. When some 
scholar said he would prove that Bichard lU. had no 
hump to his back, FitzGerald wrote : 

I am strongly in favorir of the hump ; I do not think 
the common sense of two centuries is apt to be deceived in 
such a matter. 

And in a letter to Donne, written when he was nearing 
sixty, FitzGerald used the same point in a passage which 
is an admirable statement of the position and critical 
power of the ordinary cultivated reader of books as com¬ 
pared with the scholar. He wrote, with many capitals: 

When your letter was put into my hands, I happened to 
be reading Montaigne L. iii ch. 8, De L’Art de Gonferer, 
where at the end he refers to Tacitus; the only Book, I e 
says, he had read consecutively for an hour together for 
ten years. He does not say very much ; but the Bemarks 
of such a Man are worth many Cartloads of German 
Theory of Character, I think; their Philology I don’t 
meddle with. I know that Cowell has discovered that 
they are all wrong in their Sanskrit. Montaigne never 
doubts Tacitus’ facts: but doubts his Inferences; well, 
if I were sure of his Facts I would leave others to 
draw their Inferences. I mean, if I were Commentator, 
certainly: aiid I think if I were Historian too. Nothing 
is more wonderful to me than seeing such Men as Spedding, 
Carlyle, and I suppose Froude, straining Fact to Theory 
as they do, while a scatter-headed Paddy like myself can 
keep cleir. But then so does the Mob of Headers. Well, 
but I believe in the Vox PopuU of two hundred years— 
still more, of two thousand. And, whether we be right 
or wrong, we prevail: so, however much wiser are the 
Builders of Theory, their Labour is but lost who build' 
they can’t reason away Bichard’s Hump, nor Cromwell’ 
Ambition, nor Henry’s Love of a new Wife, nor !nberiu8 
beastliness. Of course, they had all their Gleams of 
Goodness : but we of the Mob, if we have any Theory at 
all, have that which all Mankind have seen and felt, and 
know as surely as Daylight; that Power will tempt the 
Best. 

It was in this spirit of freedom and self-choosing that 
FitzGerald read his books and rapped out his little 
judgments. His Letters are an education in personal 
enjoyment of books. He is not unconscious nor un-proud 
of this freedom, which he evidently traced partly to his 
isolation at Woodbridge, and his immunity there from the 
invasions of the general cackle of criticism. Thus to Prof. 
Cowell he writes, in 1868 : 

“ Locksley Hall ” is far more like Lucretius than the 
last versos put into his mouth by A. T. But once get a 
Name in England, you may do anything. But I dare say 
that wise men too, like Spedding, v^ be of the same mind 
as the Times Criiic. (I have not seen him.) What does 
Thompson say r You, I, and John Allen, are among the 
few, I do say, who, having a good natural Insight, 
maiutaiu it undiuimed by public, or private, Begards. 

But if Woodbridge gave a free sway to his literary 
affections, it may have narrowed the range of the books 
on which his affections could alight and linger. “ I 
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cannot,” lie writes, “ get on with Books about the Daily 
Life, which I find rather insufferable in practice about mo. 

I never could read Mrs. Austen, nor (later) the famous 
Geoi^e Eliot. Give mo People, Places, and Things which 
I don’t and can’t see; Antiquaries, Jeanie Doms, 
Dalgettys, &c. ... As to Thackeray’s, they are horrible 
. . . wonderM he is, but not Delightful, which one thirsts 
for as one gets old and dry.” This distaste for Thackeray 
was new, had developed; but to Jane Austen FitzGerald 
never did take kinaly. To W. P. Pollock, who often 
wrote on Motion, he says: “ I laid out haU-a-crown on 
your Fraser, and like much of it very much. ... A littio 
too much always about Miss Austen, whom I think quite 
capital in a Circle I have foimd quite imendurable to 
w5k in.” And to the same friend he wrote on a like 
occasion: 

Can’t you send me your Paper about the Novelists. As 
to which is the best of all I CMi|t say. . . . I am . . . 
sure that Miss Austen cannot be third, any more than first 
or second: I think you were rather drawn away by a 
fashion when you put her there: and really old Speddin^ 
seems to me to have been the Stag whom so many followed 
in that fashion. She is capital as far as she goes : but she 
never goes out of the Parlour; if but Magnus Troil, or 
Ja^ Bunco, or even one of Fielding’s Brutes, would but 
dash in upon the Gentility and swear around Oath or two ! 

I must ttoik the “ Woman in White,” with her Count 
Fosco, far beyond all that. Cowell constantly reads Miss 
Austen at night after his Sanskrit Philology is done: it 
composes him like Gruel: or like Paisiello’s Music, which 
Napoleon liked above all others, because he said it didn’t 
interrupt his Thoughts. 

It is odd that, rejecting Miss Austen, FitzGerald should 
have warmed to Trollope. Of aU English noveUsts he, 
perhaps, gave most allegianco to Richardson. But he 
desired to abridge him. To John Allen he writes: 

The piece of Literature I really could benefit Posterity 
with, I do believe, is an edition of that wonderful and 
aggravating Clarissa Harlowe; and this I would effect 
wiui a pair of Scissors only. It would not be a bit too 
long as it is, if it were aJl equally good; but pedantry 
comes in, and might, I think, be cleared away, leaving the 
remainder one of the great original Works of the World, in 
this Lovelace is the wonderful character, for Wit: 

and there is some grand Tragedy too. And nobody 
reads it! 

The idea of a rape of Clarissa’s locks dwelt with him, and 
Pollock was the next to hear of it: 

I saw advertised in my old Athenwim a Review of 

Richardson’s Novels in the January Cornhill. 80 I bought 

it. . . . Whether you wrote the article or not, I Imow you 
are one of the few who have read the Book. [FitzGerald 
refers to Clarissa Harlowe.'] The Reviewer admits that it 
might be abridged; 1 am convinced of thati ^ and have 
done it for my own satisfaction: but you this wm not 
to be done. So here is internal proof that you didn’t 
write what Thackeray used to call the Hurtide, or that 
you have changed your mind on that score. But you 
haven’t. But I know better. Lord bless you: and am 
sure I could (with a pair of*Scissors) launch old Richardson 
again: wo shouldn’t go off the stocks easv (parfon 
nautical metaphors), but stick by the way, amid the jeers 
of Reviewers who had never read the original: but we 
should float at last. Only I don’t w^t to spend a lot of 
money to be hooted at, without having time to wait for 
the floating. 

One of the excellent things about FiteGerald’s ^tters, 
considered as a record of hie reading, is that he is never 
too bookish. Anon he looks out of his window at the 
green fields of Woodbridge, or the wandering fields of 
foam. How tbe joys of Books and of Nature are mamed 
in this bit about an essay of Carlyle’s; it was a Fraser 
article on the old kings of Norway: 

There was a Paper by “Mr. Carlyle” in this month’s 
Magazine; and never did I lay out half-a-crown better. . . . 
Why Carlyle’s Wine, so far from weak evaporation, w only 


grown better by Age. ... It seems to me that a Child 
might read and rcS^ this Paper, while it would puzde 
any other fiCan to write such a one. I think I must write 
to T. C. to felicitate him on his truly Cheen Old Oh, 
it was good to readlit here, with the old Sea ^bioh also 
has not sunk into Decrepitude) rolling in from that Norto : 
and as I looked up from the Book, there was a Norwegim 
Barque beating Southward, dose to the Shore, and nearly 
all Bail set. 

How FitzGerald recommends his sedusion in such pas¬ 
sages ! But anon he looked beyond Woi^bridge, and 
with troubled eyes peered into a world which he under¬ 
stood quite as well as many who were more conversant 
with its daily turmoil. Hero is a passage, from a letter to 
Prof. Cowell, which may oome home to some in 1900; 

I am sure there is no longer any great pleasure Bring in 
this Country, so tost with perpetum Alarms as it is. One 
Day we are all in Arms about France. To-day we ^ 
doubting if To-morrow we may not be at War to me 
Knife vrith America! I say still, as I used, we have too 
much Property, Honour, etc., on our Hands: wr outward 
Limbs go on lengthening while our central Heart beats 
weaklier : I say, as I used, we should give up something 
before it is fowsed from us. The World, I thmk, iMy 
justly resent our being and interfering ^ over the Globe. 
Once more I say, would we were a little, peaceful, un¬ 
ambitious, trading Nation, like—the Dutch ! 

We have but dipped a swallow’s wing into the two volume 
of Mr. Aldis Wnght’s editions of tho_ Letters, but that u 
a recommendation. Those who are tired of FitzGerald s 
“ Omar ” may fly to FitzGerald. 


Things Seen. 

The Candle. 

Thk church was very dark and cold, and a sense of forlorn¬ 
ness brooded over the vast empty spaces of the mo^c 
floor But in a distant chapel a forest of gle^ng tidies 
shed their light on a marble altar and the bowed figures 

^’jfiS^two'quiet English touiiste came in^hind me, 
borne as it were on a shaft of light, from Ae bnMant 
sunshine of the outer world. I knew them by eight^a 
blameless couple, weU advanced 

to the old school of pious Evangehi^. To them Rome 
was anathema, but their genUe, artistic s^ were vagu^ 
conscious of the beauty of her ritaal. 
seated near the doorway, while the w^t^hmred genti^ 
man hastened furtively towards the brightness of the 

cha^l. ^ verger had pressed a ca^le betw^n his 

reluctant fingers, and signed him with officious whispers 
into a seat. Words were of no avail; the old gentlemm 
could speak no tongue but his own, so he silently griped 
his cai&le and waited. AU those gathered in the chapel 

Then"^ priMTentered, and as the beU tink^ and the 
sonorous Lato began rolling up into the vaul^ roof, the 
verger touched candle after candle, ^d the Englishman, 
too became iUuminated. He stood sUent, expectant, and 
no doubt agitated by fears of the Divine 

Then upon the lady, who had slowljr foUowed hw 
husband, ^re flashed this vision of him with the accursed 
thing in his hand. He stood near the back of the chapel. 
She Approached, and implored him in anxious whispers to 

o bAI &e candle ? ’’-and he held it deUcately to shelter 
it from draught. 

“ Under the seat,” was the stem reply. 

“ Impossible,” he urged, as he bent to obey. 

“ Blow it out! ” 
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He looked at those beside him and before him, all 
{gazing' towards the altar, and shaping their lips to prayer. 
He must have guessed that to them a darkened candle 
might mean much. He turned his face once more towards 
the altar, held his candle resolutely, and remained stead¬ 
fast to the end. 


Ending. 

Two hundred white caps bobbed and twisted and turned 
as their wearers peered and whispered together. The 
wintry twilight struggled into the hall; firelight at both 
ends played redly on the nearer faces, as it had played 
long ago from the fires on other hearths, where the chiluen 
were b^de them and the husband tramped in from work. 
Some were very old, with patient faces, and white hair 
smoothed under pleated frills. These held their hands 
under their aprons—^perhaps to hide the quivering muscles, 
for which work, the touch of children, and the clasp of 
friends were past. 

“Are you happy here—comfortable?” an onlooker 
asked hesitatingly. 

The woman looked up, glanced round, and slowly rallied 
her senses. A look of recollection came into the pale 
old eyes. The hands sought each other, and twisted 
nervously. 

“Thank you, nothin’ to complain on—except-” 

[she turned a fu^ve glance at her neighbour on the bench, 
just now whispering busily into her other neighbour’s ear] 
“ ’cept for the comp’ny.” 

An expressive movement of the thumb, a faint shrugging 
sigh, inmcated the oppressive presences. 

“ Must you sit near them ? ’* 

The old eyes quavered slowly round. Every bench was 
fulL 

“ Stoop, dear,” she whispered. “ It’s the talk ”—^the 
voice shook—“ so bad! ” 

“ If my old man had a bin ’ere, we might ha’ bin to 
ourselves; but for the widders they must share with ”— 
another look round—“ such as her! ” 

A leering face suddenly turned; a husky voice mocked. 

“ What’s she bin tellin’ yer, lady dear ? About ’er 
ole man an’ ’er ’ome ? Stoop yer ’ed, I can teU yer—a 
deal more— about my ’ome T Lawks sakes—yes ! All 
together ’ere, same as in ’evin. ’Ere same as ’evin— 
thanks be! ” 

The old eyes dropped pathetioally ; endurance hardened 
the trwnbling mouth; the worn-out body shrank together. 


Correspondence. 

The Omar Cult. 

SiK,—I am not a member of the Omar Khayyam Club— 
perhaps for the reason that, according to FitzGerald, Mrs. 
Kemble gave for declining to join the Browning Society, 
“because of her somewhat admiring him”—and I can, 
therefore, appreciate at their full value the views that you 
have forcibly and wittily expressed under this heading. 
But on a question of chronology I think you are wrong : 
I mean in placing the “ slow discovery ” after FitzGerald’s 
death. My old friend Bernard Quaritch, whose com¬ 
mercial instincts were as keen as those of any man I ever 
knew, published a third edition of the Rvhaiyal in 1872, 
and a fourth in 1879, and these facts presuppose a sale. 
The cult, like other emotional growths, did not spring into 
existence in a single day. Its begfinnings date from several 
years before FitzGerald’s death. Its first apostle of any 
note was perhaps Mr. Schiitz Wilson, who, in the Con- 
tmporary Review iot March, 1876, propounded an Omarian 
heorv that has been the groundwork of nearly everything 
that has since been uiiiten about the philosopher-poet. 


Mr. Wilson, like Prof. Cowell before him and Mr. Mallook 
after him, compared Omar with Lucretius, but thought 
the Boman poet “ inferior in depth, in force, in beauty and 
glory of rhythm.” The English translator, and not the 
Persian poet, is clearly indicated by the last comparison, 
and on tms point Mr. Wilson fell into a confusion whieh 
no later exponent of the Rubdiydt seems able to e^pe. 
Closely on Mr. Wilson’s footsteps followed a critic in the 
Spectator (March 11, 1876), who natmrally view^ the 
subject from a mor^ standpoint. This writer differed 
from Mr. Wilson on a most material issue. Instead of 
regarding Omar as “ full of that unconscious faith which 
complains to the Deity of its inability to coomrehand 
the divine,” he considered that his poem should “ take 
rank as the poem of Bevolt and Denial, the song of 
speculative Nihilism and cynical sensualism. ... As for 
nobleness in any moral sense, it seems to us utterly absent 
from this fine poem, which, of course, should be judged 
by a Mohammedan and not by a Christian standard.” 

The writer sums up by bidding us “ turn to this far 
from pious poetry, the ve^ poetry of revolt and despair, 
and observe with what majesty the mere infinitude of the 
panorama is depicted, even on the author’s assunmtion 
that the whole panorama is an illusion and a snare.” These 
quotations will show that more than seven years before 
iHtzGerald’s death the cult and anti-cult of Omar had 
each its prophet, and that preliminary rumblings of “ the 
sumptuous talk in Vigo-street” caused some commotion 
long before the Bodley Head was heard of. It would be 
a great advantage if those who are moved to write about 
Omar would first of all carefully read FitzGerald’s intro¬ 
duction to the poem. FitzGerald takes a perfectly sane 
view of the comparison which had been made between 
Omar and Lucretius. As for the Persian, he credits him 
with perfect honesty both of heart and head. “ Having 
failed (however mistakenly) of finding any Providence but 
Destiny, and any World but This, he set about making 
the most of it, preferring rather to soothe the Soul through 
the Senses into Acquiescence with thinm as he saw them, 
than to perplex it with vain disjjuietude after what they 
might be.” In these words, which could not have been 
better expressed by Burton or Montaigne, we find the 
whole philosophy of the Rubdiydt ; and how far they are 
consistent with charges of “ ruJB.an heterodoxy ” or 
“ heathen, hopeless, impotent despair ” we must leave to 
the verdict of posterity. But posterity must remember 
that FitzGerald did not sit down to write pious poetry, 
even to please the Spectator ; and that nothing was further 
from his thoughts than to formulate a cre^ whether of 
mournful pessimism or of sensual conviviality. Ho knew 
nothing of Omarism, or of the “ functions” that are said 
to belong to it. Begun originally as an exerdse in 
Persian, the translation developed through the medium of 
a sjunpathetic mind, until it became a work of art; and 
as a work of art it stands upon its pedestal in that great 
hall of unmoral beauty which contains The Ancient Martner 
and The Eve of Saint Agnee. —I am, &c., W. F. P. 


Sib, —Unless there has been quite too much of the 
Omar controversy in your columns, you may spare me a 
little space. It is very clear that the writer of the 
eminently reasonable article in to-day’s Academy on 
“ The Omar Cult ” understands the present position of 
the argument. He is not prepared, nor even inclined, to 
question my theory that the verses ascribed to Omar 
belong to the fifteenth century. He admires FitzGer^d’s 
poem as a literary work, though he does not accept it as 
a moral guide. This is a quite intelligible attitude. The 
writer gives what might be called an academical reception 
to the Rubdiydt, just as ho probably does to Shelley’s 
“ Queen Mab ” or “ Laon and Oythna,” without meaning 
to put in practice the theories propounded in these poems, 
But suppose some enthusiasts were to founds “Jeremy 
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Taylor Club,” under the delusion that the saintly Jeremy 
"TTOte “Queen Mab”; your contributor would naturally 
object. Such a proposal would provoke inextinguishable 
laughter; yet it would not be one whit more ludicrous 
than is the position of the Omar Khdyyfim Club, whose 
members, as I have said, “ worship they know not what.” 
Mr. Clement Shorter’s main argument in defence of 
Omarism is positively comical. Because certain good- 
natured literary men have dined at the Club, it must, 
therefore, be a superlative institution! Is it the case that 
every innocent litUraUur who has been seduced into 
wearing the guest’s white rose, and drinking the ma^c 
wine of Omar, is, therefore, committed to steadfast belief 
in all the follies and banalities that members of the Club 
have written, spoken, and even thought? That is a very 
large order. I agree with you that the Omarite fad has 
reached the ridiculous stage, and it is time for a new 
Gibbon to begin the writing of its decline and fall.— 
I am, &c., A. H. Millae. 

Dundee : July 21, 1900. 


A coEEESPONBENT sends us the following verses on Omar 
Khayydm, “ witnessing to the surprising fact that in 
1875, or thereabouts, Omar served as an inspiration to an 
obscure young person. The lines were written in 1898 at 
the beginning of the present inexplicable craze 

To Omae KhaytjIm. 

When first I met you, Omar, years ago— 

Pull twenty years, how little did I Imow 
The strange, delicious daring of your verso 
Would win the modem world to praise you so. 

Alone we met in those sad distant days 
When Pate decreed the solitary ways 
My youthful feet should tread; apportioning 
A lonely life uncheered by love or praise. 

You spoke the secret rancour of my heart, 

Your bitter words relieved its angry smart; 

You taught how vain the writhing or the tears 
Of helpless pawns ordained to play their part. 

Not for the roses or the lulling wine 
I loved you, Omar, bending at your shrine; 

Rhallow the wounds, the disenchantment brief 
That find in these a lasting anodyne. 

But for the bold defiance which you fiing 
High at the throne of Heaven’s almigh’y King; 
Claiming, Prometheus-like, the kindling lire 
Of Love’s assurance in our hearts to bring. 

Not to the coward doth the gr eat God speak. 

Not to the mute, the supine, and the weak: 

Better defy, like Heine, to the end. 

Than feign submission with the so-called meek. 

You taught me, Omar, by your mocking cry, 

Bather to doubt than to believe a lie ; 

You stung the dreamer strenuously to seek 
Of life’s bewilderments the hidden why. 

Not all in vain the bitterness for you. 

Blindly providing others with the clue 
(Yours now os surely) “to the Treasure-House, 

Aye, and moreover to the Master too.” 


Race Genius. 

SiE, —One is compelled to ask Mr. Kettle if he really 
understands his author. 

He says Mr. Eobertson’s main thesis is that “ race 
genius is a consequence of geographical position, socio¬ 
economic conditions, religious and culture contacts.” 

Obviously the assumption is that race genius exists, 
there is such a thing be it the consequence of what it may. 
But Mr. Robertson, p. 251, says: “The nullity of the 
conception of race genius has been forced on us at every 
••vfteting with it.” Again, p. 15 : “ The theory of national 


genius will suffice to wreck any exposition however j udicious 
otherwise.” 

Pages might be filled with extracts having the same 
bearing. That is to say, Mr. Robertson aims at destroying 
a theory, and his commentator vows he only means to 
explain it “ as a consequence.” This race theory seems to 
me to have operated as a red rag on the author, and led 
him into erroneous, or at least exaggerated, conclusions in 
regard to nearly every country mentioned in the book, but 
particularly in regard to England. It leads him to the 
assertion that “nearly every one of the nations”—to wit, 
Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Spain, Turkey 
—“ has a fairer chance of continuance without decline of 
wealth and power than England.” 

This is in the nature of prophecy, and prophecy in an 
introduction to politics is its^ a “specific error.” 

I do not believe that any unbiassM student of history is 
likely to arrive at any such pessimistic conclusion.—I am, 
&o., Youe Eeviewke. 


Style in Literature. 

SiE,—The discussion which has been lately going on 
in the Academy about style in literature is interesting, 
because it is contradictory, some of your correspondents 
maintaining that style is everything, others that it is 
nothing, or nearly nothing. May it not be said that 
when an author’s mind is thoroughly penetrated by a 
certain subject, or when he is engross^ in the stoiy he 
has to tell, style is almost forgotten, and takes an 
altogether subsidiary placo ? In illustration of this, 
the following remarks of Beaumarchais (quoted in 
Mendelssohn’s Letters) are much to the point. Beau¬ 
marchais was censured because he made his personages 
utter too few fine thoughts, and put too few poetical 
phrases into their mouths. He answered that this was 
not his fault. Hb must confess that, during the whole 
time he was writing, he was engaged in the most lively 
conversation with his dramati* personte ; that while seated 
at his writing-table, he was exclaiming: “Figaro, prends 
garde, le Comte sait tout ”; “ Ah, Comtesse, quelle 
imprudence, vite! sauve toi, petit page ! ” And then he 
wrote down the answers—nothing more. 

When any writer has dramatic instincts, the style in 
which he conveys his own thoughts becomes to him much 
less important than the embodiment of the emorions of 
the characters that live and move and have their being 
in his imagination. At least, so it appears to one who is 
not a stylist.—I am, &c., C. J. Hamilton. 

Gray’s Inn-road : July 24, 1900. 


New Books Received. 

[Th«»e note! on tom of th» New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.'] 

Fulham, Old and New. By Chaeles James Fkeet. 

This work has been expected with much interest by 
students of London history and topography. It arrives in 
three massive quarto volumes. Mr. F^ret has overhauled 
every source of information, old and new. His book is 
the book of Fulham. It bristles with points, notes, ex¬ 
tracts, epitaphs, statistics, photographs. It is immense. 
(Leadenhall Press. 3 vols. £4 4s.) 

Famines in India. By Romesu C. Duit. 

The full title of this timely work is Open Letters to L'^rd 
Cunon on Famines and Land Asset sments in India. Mr. 
Dutt is an expert, and Lecturer on Indian History at 
University College, London. His treatment of his subject 
is, therefore, highly teclmical and exhaustive. (Kegsn 
Paul. 7b. 6 d.) 
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In addition to tlie foregoing, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLIOAL. 

Bobertson (John M.), (Christianity and Mythology.(Watts) net 

POETRY, OBinOISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Oornwaile (John), Yvonne.(Bnrleigh) net 

K.O.W. Rhymes from the Book of Life.(Simpkin, Maiehall) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY, 

Dewar (George A. B.). Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight.(Dent) 

Baring-Gkiald (S.), A Book of Dartmoor.(Methuen) 

Jones (Mary C.), Euroi)ean Travel for Women.(Macm llan) 

Tomriti QvAde to the Continent .(Great Eastern Railway) 

MISOBLLANBOD8. 

Hirst (FVancis W.)» Munay (Gilbert), and Hammond (J. L.), Lilieralism 

and the Empire . (Johnson) 

Ma8<m (.lames). The Principles of Chess .(Horace Cox) 

Bay^ (A. Eric) and Briscoe (Walt), Chronicles of a (jount »7 *'ricket 

(5lub.(Sands) 

An Aetire Army Alphabet . (Sands) 

NEW EDITION. 

Heine (H.), Buoh der Lieder.(Dent) net 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 44 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best sonnet on 
'China. We anticipated (but did not wish It) that many competitors 
wonld concentrate th«r gaze on the horrors of the last few we^. 
The higher poetic meth^ was to treat these allusively. In the 
immense vision which China affords these inoidente oconpy a small 
place, and it may be that they will soon be dwarfed by greater 
■events. Therefore, other things being the same, we prefer those 
sonnets which contemplate Chhu and its destiny as a whole. The 
follow^ sonnet, contributed by Mies Mary A, Woods, 17, Gower- 
street, W.C., takes the prize : 

China. 

Type of the changeless, thou; yet not of Good, 

Whose high immntable is bnt the chime 
Of waves that ceaseless throng the sWes of Time, 
Conquerors of fate and all vicissitude. 

For thee, thy calm is of the enchanted wood 
And wizard spell; a tranoe that—oonntless years— 

Has sealed thy heart to love, thine eyes to tears. 

And blasted so thy flower of maidenhood. 

Is there no charm to rouse thee save the word 
Of impotent hate, whereby thy sleep is stirred 
To fevered dreams, not life ? Across that sea 
Whose watOTS, ciroUng all, encircle Utee— 

The eternal Gkx^—ehaU not a voice be heard— 

“ Ephphatha I break thy bonds I be strong and free I *’ 
Among the best sonnets sent in are the following: 

The eyes of many nations tnm on thee. 

Dark land of sleep I gauge-point of conrsing Time I 
For thou art dormant while towards their prime 
The yoouger peoples, better-nursed and free. 

With ewift steps move. They shape thy destiny, 

Assail thy borders, bid thee wake and climb ; 

Or ring thy knell with loud, world-echo'd chime— 

Either to ^ renew'd or cease to be. 

But in the womb of chance what mischanoe lies, 

For thou art cruel in thy strength of sleep 
Inert as death yet in tus seeming death 
Mayhap are hidden menace and surprise. 

To those who venture on an unknown deep 
And call np storms with one united breath. 

[A. E. W., Inverness.] 
China! the land of mild-eyed mandarins. 

Of fearsome dragon fans and colours gay ; 

A land where nature riotous doth play 

With blaze of colour and with changeful scenes ; 

A land that seemed to throng with Undly folk, 

Too simple for their Western brothers’ guile 
To find a hold—and yet a folk as vile 
As ere broke out when age long pride awoke : 

Awoke, to drive to torture and to slay 
Their kindly teachers—helpless children—all 
Who came to help them from their helpless way. 

Cowards and treacherous—many a man shall fall 
Ere yet atonement hath been made for gin. 

The awful deed of slaughter on our kin. 

[D. G.-W., Yorks.] 

Booted in unrevealed antiquity, 

How passing strange her history doth seem. 

Strange with the disproportions of a dream 
That wanders in unfetter^ fantasy. 

Yet ever through the vast monotony. 

Its source unknown, floweth a silent stream. 

Bright with art's subtle, yet abiding gleam. 

And fraught with fair industrial prophecy. 


Her will was ever this, “ Let me alone,” 

As through the ages, in unvarying way, 

She moved and oircTed—“ Leave me to my own,” 

Scornful of any other lore or sway. 

Worship of eld her thraldom and her throne. 

Self-schooled, self-centred ; as of old—Cathay, 

[I. S., Brighton.] 

The East is cruel, and the East is old— 

She lives on memory—the angel Hope, 

Inspirer of the world, has there no scope 
To breathe. In far Cathay men's hearts are cold ; 

Like soulless ants they labour, but the end 
Of work is nought but endless ants to feed 
That these in tom fresh myriad swarms may breed ; 

Toil in the dark doth aye to madness tend. 

Build boats, oh, Baltic—scourge that Yellow Sea I 
Blow, western wind of hope—sweep off this pall! 

Let every freeman set a captive free ! 

Crusaders, Eastward Ho 1 from God the call. 

And ever in the van shall England be : 

Tbe house is raised on sand—the house shall fall I 

[T. C., Bnxtod ] 

First-born of Time ! what old barbario lust 
Glitters in those slant eyes, age-deep and blind 1 
What dotard dreams infect thine ancient mind, 
Purpling with sudden red the hoary dust ? 

Thy -wildered traitor limbs abjure their trust; 

Vain grope for realms oelestial—realms re-igned 
And forfeit for fell deed against mankind! 

More strict than Boman father. Time is just. 

What shall avail, though guilt be unoonfessed ? 

An outraged world la panting at thy gates ; 

Hark to the war-god in the wrathful Wieet I 
List to the muttering voice of vengeful Fates I 
Ancestral bones lie in dishonoured rest, 

And, at the Tribune, stem Confucius waits. 

[E. E., Hornsey.] 

What! when across the affrighted Eastern sea 
Drive sounds of rapine, and far cries forlorn 
Of English maidens doomed, of infants tom 
From mothers dragged to nameless bntchery— 

Shall China be tbe theme for you and me 1 
Shall each competitor his futile horn 
Blow emulous, nor turn in sickened scorn 
From blood-stained pretexts for that guinea fee f 

Yet Virgil wrote : “ Sunt rerum lacrymae; 

Mentem mortelia tangnnt.” Even we 
Can weep, if not with those heroic tears 
The poets use, the articulate tears which teach 
The avenging host to swarm the shot-swept breach 
Exacting vengeance for all Europe’s fears. 

[J. D. A., Ealing.] 

Other sonnets received from: G. H. E., Ayr j A. W., London; 

E. C. P., London ; N. A., West Bromwich ; O. E,-P., London ; C. K., 
Eocles ; A. M. P., London; T. W. C., London ; F. M., London; 
T. B. D,, Bridgwater ; E. C. M. D., Crediton ; L. M. L., Stafford; 
L. L., Bamsgate; A. W. E, Leyoon ; K, E. X., Bristol; F. W. S., 
London; L. M. S., London ; W. E. F., Southsea ; E. B., Liverpool; 

F, E. W., London ; Mias T., Bristol; P. B. D., Blaokheath ; M. K., 
Cheltenham ; E, E. A., Mansfield. 


Competition No. 45 (New Series). 

In a letter to W. P. Pollock, Edward FitzGerald wrote: “Talking 
one day about different Quotations which get abroad without 
people always knowing whence they are derived, I could have 
sworn that I remember Spring Bice mentioning one that he him¬ 
self had invented, and had been amused at seeing quoted here and 
there— 

‘ Coldly correct and critically dull.' ” 

FitzGerald found reason to doubt whether his friend had really 
invented this. But we offer a prize of One Gninea for the beat 
original invented poetic quotation which, if printed, would be likely 
to be quoted “ here and there.” It should not exceed four lines, and 
need not exceed one. 

Bulks, 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, Thk Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuetoay, July 31. Each answer must be aooompanied by 
the oonpon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 
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OATALOQUE8. 


WILFRID M. VOYNIOH. 

OATAjLOGUB No* 2 may be bad on application, 
price 28.8d.* at 

1. SOHO SQUARE, W. 

iSth and 16th CENTURY fcOOKS ; AHERiCANA; 
85 tOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


W ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

nfPO&TERS OF FOBEION BOOKS, 
lA HearMta S tewA Oenat Qardta, 10, Boath Fr«d«ri^ Bi. 
Bdiabiiqdii aad 7 * Broad Stroot, Oxford. 


OATAIiOOIJBI port froo oo appUoatlai. 


'DAEDEKER’S A BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
NowfallrdaialledOATALOOUE lent pott freoMiappUoatloD. 


DULAU B 00., 87, Soho Squaeb. Lokdov, W. 


^T^YFB-WRITING promptly and accurately 
A dono. lOd. per 1,000 irorde. SecDplee ead referenoei. 

Ulai MtMXB, 18, Mortimer Creeeeni, 


lCit]tiOopiee.T>A4 

N.W. 


T n^jRARY RESEARCH.A Gentleman, 

CDetliDoed in Likn» Work, and who bM a o eew to tbe 
Britiah Muenm Beedlna Boom, la open to arrange with 
Anttior or any pmon requiring aaaiaunoe In Idtmir Bo> 
aea r e h , or In aoelDa Wmk through the PreH>. Translatlona 
ondartaken from Frenoh, Italian, or Spaniah.«Applj, br 
latter, to D. 0. Dauaa, lU. Strand. London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LntITEO). 


8ITBS0BIPTI0NS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
•nd 12 Months 

OAir BX ENTBBED AT ANT DATE. 


THE BEST aad MOST POPTJLAE BOOKS 
of the SEASON ABE NOW in 
OIEOULATION. 

rmpMtilM, of Tomu frw on opplicntlon. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Tbonaand Sorplna Coplea of Booka alwaya ON BALE 
(Second Hand). Alao a laige Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 84, NSW OXFORD STREET; 

841, Brompton Road, S.W,; 48, Queen Yictoria 
Street, B.O., Lovnov; 

And at 10»12, Barton Arcade, MAVoaxsTia. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Boathampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


27 , 


217 . 


on the minimum monthly balanees, 
O when not drawn below AlOO. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
on Depoiita, repayable on 


O demand. 


27 . 

2 ,- 7 . 


STOCKS AND SHARKS, 

Stooka and Shares Purchoaed and Sold for Customers. 

BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full iiartioulars, post 

FRANCIS RAVENSCBOFT. Manager. 

FalepAona. No. 8, Holbom. 

MagrapAtc.'Addraia. *'Bibkscck. London.” 




YAL ACADEMY of ARTS.! 

LAST WEEK. | 

The EXHIBITION wlU CLOSE on the EVENING of ' 
_ MONDAY, AUGUST 6th. _ j 

R oyal academy of arts-! 

EVENING BXHIBITION.~Tbe EXHIBITION will 
be OPEN in the EVENING from MONDAV, Jctr SOtb, to , 
MONDAY, AveusT eth (Bank Holiday), from 7.30 to 10.30. ; 
Admission. 6d. Catalogue. 6d.—On BANK HOLIDAY the ^ 
admission uirooghout the day will be 6d.; on other days it will 
be as usual. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

XilST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


c 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.' 


the MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ART. EDINBURGH I 
(Indostrial Branch) ri8>24), lOtb AUGUST. I 

The date specified is the latest at which applications ean be 
receired. They most be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Sbcrbtabt, OItH Berrioe Oommisaton, 
l4)ndon . S.W.____ 

C IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— ! 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.-DRAUOHTSMAN 
in the HYDROGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of the AD- 
MIRALTY <17-23), 6th SEPTEMBER. 

The diUe specified is the latest at which applications can be i 
reoeired. They most be made on foims to be obtained, with | 
particulars, from the SBcajETABT, Cirli Serrioe Commisslcm. , 
London, S. w. i 


In cloth gilt, price Sa. Sd. each. 

JOHN •TRANQK WINTBR’S NBW NOVKU 

THE MARRIED 

MISS BINES, 


By the Author of “ The Truth Tellere,” 
Binks Family.’^ 


‘The 


J G OHANCELIiOR, M.A. (lat Claas, 

• Classical Tripos), late Fellow of Clare Coll^. Cam- 
bri<^. PREPARES PUPILS for the UNIVERSITIES and 
all Preliminary Examioationa at his Residence, Crow Deep, 
Twiekeoham, Middlesex, a fine old house beautifully and 
healt hil y situated on the Thames. _ 

QUPBRIOR SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—Mug 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND High-olaw 
BOARDING and DAT 8CUOOIS in England and on the 
Continent—OsNTRAi. RtoisTitY roa Txacuxm, 9S, Craren 
Street, Charing Crosa 


ALETTA: 

A Tal« ^ tlie Eo«r Invasion. 

i By BERTRAM MITFORD, 

I Author of **The Ruby Sword/* **Tbe Induna*s 
Wife/* Ac., Ac. 

I The lAUrary World says: A really interesting story.* 

I The iMily Expnee says: '* Full of interest and remarkaUy 
well told.” 

The Pali MoU 9 <uUU uyt : ” Excellent desorlptimis of the 
r&rfoai phasea” 


War and of Bmf life in r&n 


C HALET CAUDB COTE, DIEPPE.—An! 

EngUsh la^ RECEIVES EIGHT OXRIS of 16 and i 
upwards in her CoAlet near Dieppe. Cfmyenational Frenoh 
rapidly aciuired. Speoisl fadUUes for Music, Sketching. | 
German. Opportanities for eyerr form of healthy enjoyment, i 
Direct terrloe twice daily with England.—Full detsils will be i 
supplied on applying to Mfss Cuwwicx, Dieppe. _ 

prow RSADy. 

In Three sti^ely Quarto Volumes, with Mapa 

FULHAM OLD AND NEW: 

Being an JExhauetive BiHorg gf the Ancient 
Farieh gf Fulham. 
rxOFVSKLT ILLVSTkATEU. 

By CHAS. JA8. F^RBT, F.RG.8., F.R. HUt Soc. 
LONDON < Tbs LamsxaALL Press, 50. Leadenball 

Street. E.C. (Three Goinets. 

A few copies are reserved In sheets, and con be had interleaved 
_for manuscript additions bound In cloth at 44 4e. 


MR. SPBNORR'R RRVIRBD WORK. 

Now Ready, price 16e.. with Portrait, the Fii^ly 
Eevified Bditiou of 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


HEaBBET SPENCEE. 


Mow SIx^SMHIng Movolom 

AN EYE for an EYE: a Mystery. 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of “Wile* of 
the Wicked.” 

THE SHIELD of his HONOUR. 

By BIOHARD HENBY SAVAGE, Author of 
“ My Official Wife/* Ac. 

iTOWN LADY and COUNTRY 

LASS. By FLORENCE WARDEN. Author of 
“ The House on the Marsh.” 

THE FOOTFALL of FATE. By 

Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of **Oeorge 
Geith.** Ac. 

{THE VANISHING of TERA. By 

I FERGUS HUME, Author of ” The Mystery offa 
Hansom Cab/' Ac. 

THE FLICK of FORTUNE. 

THOMAS PARKSS. 


By 


London; Williams & Nokoat*, U, Henriett. St., W.C. i F. V. Whit* & Co.. !♦, Bedford Street. Strand. W.O. 

▲ OHABUINO OIFT BOOK! 

68.. claret roan, Hilt, Diostraied 

LONDON IN THE TIME 0^ THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London i Simpldn, MarehmU ft Oo. LluigoUen; Darlington ft Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Foap. 8to. one SHILLING EACH. lUnstrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Oontribation* from Hi* Exoellenoy E. 

PHELPS, late American Miniatar; Profeseor JOHN RII8EIN, LIaD. ; ROBERT BROWNINO- 
A. W. KINGLAKE. and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE OHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OP WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTBBN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, aad WESTON-BUPBR-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, ^STBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

) LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PBNMAENMAWR. I 
i LLANFAIRFEJHAN, ANGLESEY, end CARNARVON. I 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MAOHYNLLBTH, and ABEBDOVBY. 

OONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, ft FESTINIOO. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HABLEOH, ORICCIETH, and PWLLHBLL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WOBOBSTBB, GLOUCESTER, ft CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


is. 


-THE HOTELS of the 

the world. 


WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotel* throoghont 


“What would not the intelligent toorist in Pari* or Rome give for euch a guide-book a* this, which 
teaches eo much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! “—The Timet. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever iseued."—LirerpooJ Daitf Pott. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 68.-60 lUnstrations, 24 Maps and Plana. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Referencet to all Streets and Placet of Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON A CO. 

London: SiMPxur, BIaksuall, Hamilton, Kxst, & Co., Ltd., The Bailwv’ Buokfitalls, and all BookaeUera. 
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This new novel by * John Oliver Hobbes * la a triumph of Intelleotual oreativeness, 
and It has held me oaptlve from never to oov»r."-0. Km Sm, In The Sphere. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


SSm (In Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 69m 


ROBERT ORANGE. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES: 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME EARLY REVIEWS: — 


**Tbis brilliBBt novel U written vtitb a distinction unfamiliar In cor temporary fiction.**— Spectator, 

“A book that everyone will talk of.”— Dailp Telegraph, 

“Mrs. Craigie’s cbaiacters—even the moat introspective—are, however, so well drawn that it is difficult to have too much of them.**— DaUp Hews. 

*'A piece of writing that shows a very adroit mastery of many elements.**— Athenaum, 

** The bold experiment again succeeds, and its success ia a thing on which Mrs, Cralgie may lie especially congratulated.**—(7?o6e. 

*' * Robert Orange’ is a remarkable book.”—ifffandaref* 

“Its comedy is alive with the brilliant, balf*ojnical oljservation of character.**—PaZf Mall Oazette, 

"Almost a remarkable, as it is certainly a most oonscientions, study in emotion."— Oazette. 

** There is no possibility of considering this remarkable book in any other light than as the complement of the equally remarkable book which preceded it. It 
is, probably, one of the moat subtle essays on man over written by a woman,"— The World, 

** The average novel reader may jib at certain pages of * Robert Orange,* but the whole l)Ook is an interesting and powerful piece of work by a lady novelist 
possessing a rare individuality.’*— Anglian Dailp Times, 

** * Robert Orange * is in the air, and it is iini>o8sible to get away from it. Moreover, not to have read it is to confess to being * out of the movement.** 

Dailp Exprsss, 

“A notable achitvement in literaiy art.It is a mott interesting story, snd it is intereiting, not so much for anythirg the characters of it do, or even say, but 

for tbe characters tbemielves, and for what they feel, for the emotional, the inner life of them.The one (tomtmd wo have a right to make of a novelist is that he 

sbnll interest us. That John Oliver Hobbes has done, and done thoroughly.**— Snndap Special, 

" A mest entertaining hook.There ia no novelist living, except George Meredith, who can criual Mrs. Craigie in the power of making strikiug and intereeting 

pexsonalitiee live in their work.**— Speaker, 

" Rarely can it be said of tbe sequel of a novel that it equals, much less lurpasses, its predecessor, but such a compliment is certainly duo to * Rolwri Orange,’ 
the new romance in which * John Oliver Hobbes * oontlnues the history of the hero already familiar to readers of * The School for Saints.’ **— Echo, 

" Light the hook is, with never a thought of levity; * smart,* if that is to be the word, with no hint of either vanity or vulgarity, with no strain after paradox, no 
paltering with truth. To say of i>eople that they are very good is often tai.tamouot to saying of tlmm that they are very dull. That, no doubt, is because we live 
in an imperrect world. Thi.s lKX>k, at anvTate, gives no quarter to such a reproach. It is the work of one whose wit is as alert os her orthodoxy is openly declared.** 

TabUt. 

" ‘The School for Saints* was good, but * Robert Orange* (Fisher Unwin), unlike most sequels, is liettor.”—^far. 

“ * Roliert Orange * is a sequel to ‘The School for Saints,* and a worthy sequel; but it may Ije read very well, by a slight exercise of the imagination in the 

concluding chapters, as a single production, and, fo read, it will produce an abiding impression on any thoughtful mind.‘ Boljort Orange* is an eminently 

religious book, but it is conspicuously bright also; it is i)olitictU, but it ia also witty; it is philosophical, but it is also shrewd; it is an artistic collection of 
character studies, but they are all buman, and nearly all of individual and original t\i>e. But it has action bI.so ; in it many love stories run their trotible<l course 
simultaneously.”— Life, 

“ Perhaps ‘ Robert Orange ’ may ijest be classed as being worthy to be place*! among those works that we keep, not those that we send lack to the lending 
library ; and for such there is always room.**—iSunefay Times. 

** The great quality of this book, however, as that of most of Mrs. LTaigie’s other books, is that, whether in romance or comedy or analysis of character, it is 
always the opposite of the commonplace—not with the cheap effects of paradox, but Iwcause the author has an eye for colour and for contrasts, and a siwntaneous 
brilliancy of expression. One is so weary of lalK)riou8 contrivaneea of adventure, of conventional pictures of ‘ Society *—the members of which are supposed to 
spend all their time in restaurants making vapid repartees—of superficial and happy-go-lucky psychology. Or one would be weary if one read them. Mrs. Craigio’s 
books are stimulating, provocative, always distinguished, and always interesting. And this one is, I think, the l>c8t of them.**—G. 8. Stbeet, In The lAndoner, 

” It mil Ije appreciated by those who recognise the l>eauty and literary charm of Mrs. Craigic's work.It is a book to read, and cannot fail to add greatly to 

Mw. Craigie’s reputation as a writer of excej)tiouai ability.”— Christian World. 

" Its literary accomplishment is remarkable; and the book, showing its author at her l>efet, cannot fail tt* bo widely and eagerly read.**— Scotsman, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’ S ANNO UNCEMENTS. 

JUST PUBLISHED, price 68. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOUR. 

By JOHN MAOWHIETER, R.A. 

With an Introduction by EDWIN BALE, II.I. 

With 23 Coloured Plates, 

“With the sketches to refer to, Mr. Mac Vhirter’s precepts and hints, basel upon long and varirf 
intelligible to the veriest beginner, and the student who follows his directions will find that many apparently formidable difficulties can be 
easily surmounted.”— Globe. ____ 


BOOKS for HOLIDAY READING 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 


LThrary tJiitiou, Os. PHch ; 

Populttr Edition, 38. 6d. each. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 

KIDa'4APPEO. 

OATRIONA. 

THE MASTRR of BALLANTRAB. 

THE WRECKER. By R. L. Stivkkson and Llotd 
OsBOuaicE. 

ISLAND NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. (38. 6d. 
THE BLACK ARROW. [only. 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS 

OF 

CELEBRATED NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


READY SHORTLY. 

FATHER STAFFORD. 

By ANTHONY HOPE. 


WORKS by Q. (A. T. Quiller-Ooueh). i volumes already published 


THE SHIP of STARS. 68. 

WANDERING HEATH. 68. 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 68. 

“I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 58. 

NOUGHTS and ('ROSSES. Ss. 

THE SPLENDID SPUR. Ss. 

THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 68 
THE ASTONISHING HISTORY of TROY 
TOWN. 58. 

THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 58. 

LA. A Love Stoo’. Ss. 6d. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 

THB VIZIER of the TWO-HORNED ALEX- 
AKDBR. 68. IIluHtrated. 

THE GIRL at COBHUR8T. Ca. 

MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 3s. Gd. 

THE ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 38.6d. 
POMONA’S TRAVPiLS. 38. 6d. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 

THE BLACK ARROW. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 

THE MASTER of BALL AN-! 
TRAE. i 

OATRIONA. j 

KIDNAPPED. i 


By 


By J. M BARRIE. 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Os. 

THB LITTLE MINISTER. Os. 

By STANLEY WEYMAN. 

THE MAN in BLACK. 3 b. fil. 

THE srORY Ilf FRANCIS CLHDDE. 38.0(1. 
FROM the MEMOIRS of n MINISTER of FRANCE. 
Ss. Od. _ 

By MAX PEMBERTON. 


R. L. STEVENSON 
LLOYD OSBOURNE. 

THE WRECKER. 


and 


iBy A. T. QUILLER-OOUCH (Q). 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 


THE GARDEN of SWORDS. A Story of the 
Siege of Straaburg. 6.>*. 

KRONsTADT. Libran* Kdition. 68. 

A PHRITAN'S WIFE. Library* Edition. Os. 

THB IMPREGNABLE CITY. Library Edition. 68.;; 

Popnlar Edition. Ss. 6d. 

THE SEA.WOLVKS. Popular Edition. 38. 6d. 

THE IRON PIRATE. Popular Edition. Ss. 6d. ! 

(People’s Edition. 6d.) ' 

THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. Is. ed. • 


By 


MAX PEMBERTON. 

THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 
THE IRON PIRATE. 


By 


By RIDER HAGGARD. 

KING SOLO.MON'S MINES. Ss. 6d. 

By ANTHONY HOPE. 

FATHER STAFFORD. 3a. 6d. 

By ELLEN THORNEYOROFT 
FOWLER. 

CUPID’S (tARDKN. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

LIST, YE LANDSMEN ! 
WHAT CHEER I 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

! KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 


Post free. 8d. each. 


' NOW READY, a CHEAP EOITION, price 6a., 
with a NEW PREFACE b.v the AUTHOR, of 

THE NEW FAR EAST. By Arthur 

* DIOSY, F.R.G.8., Vice-Chairman of Council of 
the Japan Society, London. 

•,* A. few copiee of the Original SditiOKt pTice 168.| 
caa still he obtained. 

JUST PUBLISHED, price 78. Od. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 

H. SUTHERLAND KDWARD.S. 

I •• •Periiolud RMollectlons' is a Tolumc which one reaJj at 
' a sitting and wants to read agato.’ —Outlook. 

NOW READY, inice 6s. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE HALF- 

YEARLY VOLUME. Cimiiiininit ft Comi)!e’.e 
Novel, by R. W. CHAMBERS, entitled " A Ga.v 
Conspinicy,” Stories by Leiidini; Wniers of 
Fiction, Topical Articles. Ac. ProIuselylUnstnitetl. 

NOW READY, boardB, price 3 b. 6d.; cloth, 5s. 

LITTLE FOLKS MIDSUMMER 

I VOLUME. With several Col lured Plates, niluer- 

I ous Pictures in Colour, Comiiljte dtorie.s, Ac. 

' PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, JUST READY, 
price l8.; cloth, Is. (Rl. 

PICTORIAL PRACTICAL GARDEN- 

' ING. A Udcful Manual for nil Cla.sseH of Horti- 
i culturis’s. Giving Ooncii-9 Direct ion.-* for the 
Culture and Selectini of the 
I Fruit, and Vegetables. By WALTER P. V RIGHT. 

1 With upwards of 140 lUnstrations. 

i indispensable guides. 

j paper covers, (kl.; cloth, Is. 

CASSELL’S GUIDE to PARIS. Pro¬ 
fusely Illustrated. With Plan and Guide to the 
I Exhibition. 

1 “ Tbe oooUnU offer thoroughly uieful and aoeurate ioforma- 

' tlon. Thi» illustrated handbook can be 

^ Paper covers, 6d,; cloth, Is. 

CASSELL’S PICTORIAL GUIDE to 

the CLYDE Illu.strated ihmiuhout. and con- 
: taiuing 11 Coh)iirel Piate-s and 18 Map-s. 

' *• We know of no better i>opular guide.' —iforntna HeroW. 

! 

j Paper covers, Is.; cloth, 28. 

THE GOVERNOR’S GUIDE to 

I WIND.SOR CASTLE. By the DUKE of 
ARGYLL. Illuslinlcd. 

I "It Is full, but not too full; it dcscriltoj what a etru^er 
wishra 1) Ke sed know, it it well illustrstia. hMtd,. preUj. 
and l•lleftp.''-^^l•ili•^ Wukh. 

Paper covers, is.; cloth. Is, 6d. 

The OFFICIAL GUIDE to the GREAT 
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RE.ADY IN A FEW DAYS, price la. 
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By M. H. SPIEL MANN. 
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[Registtred as a A^twspaper,} 


The Literary Week. 

Undeteered by tbe lack of public interest in war books, 
Mr. Winston Churchill is preparing another for the 
autumn. It will be called Ian Hamilion's March; being 
letters Reprinted, from the “ Morning Post,” with Some 
Unpublished Letters. 


We cannot bring ourselves to admire the flamboyant 
style of the war correspondence with which Mr. A. G. 
Hales is startling the readers of the Daily News, and of 
other papers too; for Mr. Hales’s articles are being widely 
quoted. He has quick eyes, a picturesque pen, a reach- 
me-down command of sentiment, brimming enthusiasm, 
and a lack of reserve that is not without its charm. 
Mr. Hales is certainly readable, but we cannot commend 
his style. He can write a sentence like this, and then 
not erase it: “ He is as full of anecdote as heaven is full 
of angels, and I mean to use him in the sweet days of 
peace.’’ 


Befobe the first number of the Badminton Magaiine was 
published, in August, 1895, the editor, Mr. Alfred E. T. 
Watson, received from Major R. 8 . 8 . Baden-PoweU the 
offer of an article on “ Iflg- 8 ticking.” The offer was 
accepted, other contributions followed, and when the 
defence of Mafeking made the author’s name the most 
popular in the country, Mr. Watson cabled to Mafeking 
for permission to collect the articles and publish them in a 
book. After a long wait, assent name from Major-General 
Baden-Powell, from Eustenburg, in the single word— 
“ Yes ”! That is well; but what is not well is the way 
the book is ornamented. Every page is enclosed by a 
hideous and meaningless green frame that dazzles the eye, 
and makes reading an effort. 80 pleased is the publisher 
with the border that he dumps it down on the advertise¬ 
ment pages, and even on those that are blank. We 
sincerely hope this is not a new fashion in book-making. 


The late Lord Tennyson would have been surprised to 
learn that, in the autumn of the year 1900, his life would 
form one of the “ 8 aintly Lives 8 erie 8 .” The task is Dr. 
Horton’s. 


Those who know the inner history of Mr. Joseph 
Conrad’s Li,rd Jim will be amused at the annoimcement 
in the Westminster Gaiette that the first instalment appears 
in BlaekwooJs for August. We understand that this story 
was originally intended to be a short one; but Mr. Conrad 
became so interested in his own creation that he asked to 
be allowed to develop it. Hence, month after month. 
Lord Jim’s fortunes have gone on expanding, and they 
are still “To be continued.’’ 


Mbs. Cbaigie is under conlract to write a long serial for 
Harper's Magazine. Of the first edition of Robert Orange 
10,000 copies were printed, of the first sixpenny edition of 
'ihe School for Saints 30,000 were printed. New editions 
of both books are in preparation. 


The result of the Daily News plebiscite as to which are 
the best pictures of the year at the Eoyal Academy shows 
that the shilling picture public is still faithful to Mr. 
Dicksee and Mr. Leader. The popular taste improves 
slowly—very slowly. “The Two Crowns” is “the best 
picture of all,” and the “best landscape” is still by Mr. 
Leader. Among the prize-winners we notice the names of 
Mr. Harry Quilter, the daughter of an Academician, and 
the son and daughter of a distinguished caricaturist. 
1,094 replies were sent in. 


1 NAME OP PICTUBB. 

NAMES OF ABTIST. 

The Beat Picture of 
All 

The Two Crowns... 

Frank Dicksee, R A. 

The Beat Subject 
Picture 

Trial of Queen 
Katherine 

E. A. Abbey, R. A. 

Tbe Beat Portrait .. 

Lord Bussell of 
KUlowen 

J, S. Sargent, R. A. 

The Best Landscape 

Hill,Yale,and Stream 

B. W. Leader, R. A. 

The Beat Sea Picture 

Ocean’s Surge . 

Peter Graham, R.A. 

Tbe Beat Animal 
Picture 

Horeea Bathing in 
the Sea 

Miss F. Kemp-Welch. 

The Beat Water 
Colour 

Isola San Oiuliauo 

Sir E. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A. 

Tbe Beat Piece of 
Sculpture 

Tomb of Lord 
Leighton 

Thomas Breck, R.A. 

Tbe Picture You 
would Like Beat 
to Live With 

Gold Fish . 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
R.A. 

The Picture with 
Moat Heart in it 

The Sale of Old 
Dobbin 

J. R. Reid. 

The Prettieat Pace... 

Misa Evelyn Onleee 

H T. Wells, B.A. 

Tbe Beat - Looking 
Man 

Lord Kitchener ... 

A. S. Cope, A.R.A. 

The nicest Baby .. 

La Vierge Anx Lys 

W. A. Bouguerean. 

The Prettiest Drees 

Mrs. Murray Guthrie 

Sir E. J. Poynter, 
P.B.A. 


We take the following from the British Weekly: “ Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth tells his friends that he has pother 
big journalistic venture on the tapis. Without being_ too 
rash, I may venture to guess that Mr. Harmsworth thinks 
of a great illustrated weekly newspaper on fresh lines.” 


It is said that Mr. Henry Newbolt will edit a new 
monthly, to be published by Mr. John Murray, under the 
title of the Review of the Month. 


Ix the next number of the Anglo-Saxon Review Mr 
Andrew Lang wjU write on “ Seercsses.” 
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WiiAT were the books that most influenced Hobeit 
Louis Stevenson in his most impressionable years? 
Stevenson has left us in no doubt on the point, and the 
early article in which he made his literary confession now 
reaches us as a comely little paper booklet, issued by 
Messrs. Mansfield, of New York. In it Stevenson begins 
by saying that “ the course of our education is answered 
best by those poems and romances where we breathe 
a magnanimous atmosphere of thought and meet generous 
and pious characters. Among these Shakespeare has 
served me best.” After Shakespeare comes Dumas, as his 
genius was embodied in the cnaracter of D’Artagnan— 
“ the elderly D’Artagnan of the VieomU de Bragelonne. 
I know not a more human soul, nor, in his way, a finer.” 
Thirdly, the Pilgrim's Progress. Among didactic books, 
the Essays of Montaigne and the New Testament came 
next in order of time, particularly the Gospel of Matthew. 
Walt Whitman followed, and Goethe’s Life, by Lewes. 

I know no one whom I less admire than Goethe; he 
seems a very epitome of the sins of genius, breaking^.open 
the doors of private life, and wanto^y wounding friends, 
in that crowning offence of “ Werther,” and in his own 
character a mere pen-and-ink Napoleon, conscious of the 
rights and duties of superior talents as a Spanish inquisitor 
was conscioas of the rights and duties of his office. And 
yet in his fine devotion to his art, in his honest and 
serviceable friendship for Schiller, what lessons are con¬ 
tained ! 

Marcus Aurelius and Wordsworth come next. Then— 

I should never forgive myself if I forgot The Egoist, 
It is art, if you like, but it belongs purely to didactic art, 
and from all the novels I have read (and I have read 
thousands) stands in a place by itself. Here is a Nathan 
for the modem David. . . . The Egoist is a satire; so 
much must be allowed; but it is a satire of a sing;ular 
quality, which tells yon nothing of that obvious mo'e 
which is engaged from first to last with that invisible 
beam. It is yourself that is hunted down; these are 
your own faults that are dragged into the day and num¬ 
bered, with lingering relish, with cruel cunning and 
precision. 

Lastly, gathering up less remembered masters, Stevenson 
remarks that Hazlitt’s paper “ Ou the Spirit of Obliga¬ 
tions ” was a turning-point in his life, and that in Mitford’s 
Tales of Old Japan he learned, “ for the first time, the 
proper attitude of any rational man to his coimtry’s laws 
—a secret found, and kept, in the Asiatic islands.” We 
must not omit to mention Stevenson’s warm tribute to 
Herbert Spencer as a wholesome and bracing writer, whose 
works are informed with a certain ‘‘highly abstract joy.” 
“ I should be much of a hound if I lost my gratitude to 
Herbert Spencer.” 


In the summer number of the Argosy Mr. Andrew 
Lang writes characteristically about the late Mr. Grant 
Allen. “ Mr. Allen,” he says, “ was not a novel-reader; 
I doubt if most novelists do read novels. Scott, Thackeray, 
Mr. Stevenson were g^reedy and midtifarious readers of 
romance, so are most judges; but the mass of novelists do 
not read their contemporaries or predecessors. In this in¬ 
difference, then, Mr. Allen was not a paradoxical excep¬ 
tion.” Mr. Lang puts his criticism of The Woman Who 
Did thus: 

The gospel is one-sided. . . . Mr. Allen never wrote a 
novel on the following lines. A (male) marries B, a pretty, 
stupid lass. In a year or two A finds B out; tires of her, 
meets C. A high sense of morality urges A to desert B 
(who has grown stout, or is in bad health), and to elope 
with C. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. The higher morality ought to be applied all 
round. But Mr. Allen never, for some reason, wrote a 
novel to preach this part of the new creed. The fact is, 
that, even if custom sanctioned the system of non-mar¬ 
riage, a gentleman would not take advantage of custom; 
would not break the heart of a woman who had given to 


him her love and her youth. Of course the thiog is done, 
but he who does it is— 

“ What you call a sinner ; what I call a sweep,” 
as Mr. Stevenson’s hero says to the missi mary. 

Newcastle House, the fine old mansion in the north¬ 
west corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which has just been 
sold, is not altogether without literary associations. Doubt¬ 
less it was from his library in this house that the Duke 
of Newcastle lent the MS. of the Spence anecdotes to Dr. 
Johnson to aid him in compiling his Lives of the Poets. A 
good story of the house, non-Uterary in itself, is told by 
Hawkins in his Life of Johnson which someone has recently 
suggested should be reprinted. It set forth that Sir 
Thomas Eobinson, a great tuft-hunter, used to annoy the 
household by his frequent calls. When told that the 
Duke was out he would ask to be allowed to look at the 
clock, or to play with a monkey that was kept in the hall, 
in the hope of snatching an interview with his Grace. At 
last he wore out the patience of the Duke and his servants 
to such an extent that a rebuff was arranged. When Sir 
Thomas next called the servant, without giving him time 
to open his lips, shut the door, saying : “ Sir, his Grace is 
gone out, the clock stands, and the monkey is dead.” 
Newcastle House became at a later date the home of the 
S.P.C.K. before the removal of that body to Northumber- 
land-avenue. 


It was not to be expected that the amateur statician 
would wait for the completion of the Oxford English 
Dietiotuiry before dealing with its noble dimensions. 
One student has already produced a mass of figures which 
leave on the mind a generally useful impression of the 
vastness of Dr. Murray’s work. Taking the volumes from 
the first down to the word Infer, but excluding those from 
Graded to the end G (all of which are not published), the 
statician finds that there have already appeared 16,516 
columns, 10^^ inches long. If these columns, each 
inches wide, were set on end the type would extend for 
upwards of 2^ miles—4,645 yards, or say 

Nearly four times as high as Snowdon. 

Only 602 yards short of the height of Mont Blanc. 

Over 38 times as high as to the top of the Cross on 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Nearly 69 times the height of the Monument. 

More than 14 times as high as the Eiffel Tower. 

Upwards of 15 times the length of London Bridge. 

Almost 100 times round the dome of the reading-room of 
the British Museum. 

It is also calculated that the Dictionary already contains 
more than seventy million letters, and more than twelve 
million words; while for a penny the purchaser receives 
1 yard, 1 foot, and 8 inches of erudition 2^ inches wide. 
We take these facts from Mr. Henry Frowde’s excellent 
little publication. The Periodical. Do we confess a damaging 
ig^norance when we ask for the source of the PeriodieaVs 
motto ? 

A jollie good book, whereon to looks. 

Is better to me than golde. 


A WHITER in the July Edinburgh Review weighs with 
considerable judgment the merits of the three women 
writers whose works are just now the delight of the normal 
British reader—Miss Corelli, Miss Fowler, and Miss 
Cholmondeley. His judgment on Miss Corelli is as severe 
as it is casual: 

It is impossible in an essay of this kind to omit at least 
so much reference to her as is contained in saying that her 
work is entirely undeserving of any consideration. 

On Miss Fowler the vials of criticism are emptied with a 
more reluctant hand: 

We cannot take her picture of society seriously; she 
knows not enough of life or of the world. But she is 
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witty, ahe is shrewd, and she may live to be more dis¬ 
criminating' in her selection of epigrams; and if she is 
wise she will retnm to the genuine sources of her talent. 
By far the best thing in her ^oks is the study of Martba, 
the old servant in the Seaton household—a character who 
nves her creator fair claim to rank not merely as a wit. 
bat as a hnmorist. It is a depressing circumstance that 
Hiss Fowler’s books hare eerts^y not improved as they 
went on—in this respect or in any other. 

Miss Cholmondeley receives a cold blessing: 

Her work has a fine intellectnal distinction, and, as we 
have shown, unnsnal constructive power, yet somehow one 
cannot look forward confidently to any such advance as 
would give her a permanent place in literature. Still we 
recognise gratefully that her books are not only pleasant 
to read, but are likely to exercise a salutary influence on 
morals and manners, for they are written by a woman who 
is evidently in touch, socially and intellectually, with the 
best culture of the day. Her philosophy of conduct and 
opinion is not paraded in detached passages, but it under¬ 
lies the whole texture of her work, and there is nothing 
cheap or secondhand about it; such as it is, it is genuinely 
aseiiuilated. 


The readers of Moonshine have decided between them 
that the ideal ten books for reading during a five years’ 
sojourn on a desert island are these; 

Shakespeare, 

The Bible. 

Pickwick Papers. 

Tennyson. 

Vanity Fair. 

Bobinson Crusoe. 

Pilgrim’s Process, 

David Cwperfeld. 

Xjamb’s lissays. 

Milton. 

We confess that the list does not appeal to us. The books 
named would be equally ideal, or un-ideal, for a five 
years’ sojourn in Bloomsbury apartments. 


In the National Review Mr. Leslie Stephen suggests 
that Walter Bagehot has not yet received bis due of fame. 
The interest of the article is, however, not so literary as it 
might have been. Mr. Stephen, confessedly, hardly deals 
with Bagehot as a critic; but from a page or so on this 
subject we cull a few general remarks: 

Bagehot’s criticisms [says Mr. Stephen] have, above all 
things, the essential merits of freshness and sincerity. If 
he has not the special knowledge, he is absolutdiy free from 
the pedan^, of the literary expert. He has none of the 
cant of criticism, and never bores us 'with “ romantic and 
classical ” or “ objective and subjective.” When he wants 
a general theory— as he always does—he strikes one out in 
the heat of the moment. He has almost a trick—as I have 
hinted—of dividing aU writers into two classes: philoso¬ 
phers are either “seers” or “gropers”; novelists are 
“ miscellaneous ” or “ sentimental ” ; genius is symmetrical 
or irregular, and so forth. Such classifications will not 
always bear reflection: they only give emphasis to a 
portioalar aspect; but they show how his mind is always 
swarming 'with theories, and how he looks upon literature 
as a man primarily inte^ted in the wider problems of life 
and character which literature reflects. 


In the same review, a writer signing himself “ An 
Englishman” writes very disturbing things about our 
readiness to meet an invasion. His article is suggestively 
entitled “ Having Eyes They See Not.” The whole article 
is one of bitter protest; and we are interested to see that 
the writer, whose own powers of expression are not meagre, 
calls in the aid of Matthew Arnold, making words winch 
he wrote many years ago live and quiver in the light of a 
present crisis. Arnold’s warning was as follows : 

You may get involved in war, and you imagine that you 
Cttunot but make war well by dint of being so very rich; 
that you will] just add a penny or two to your income-tax. 


change none of your ways, have dap-trap everywhere, as 
at present, unrestricted independence, legions of newspaper 
correspondents, boundless publicity; and thus, at a grand 
high pressure of expenditure, bustle, and excitement, 
arrive at a happy and triumphant result. But authority 
and victory over people who are in earnest means being in 
earnest oneself, and your Philistines are not in earnest; 
they have no idea great enough to make them so. They 
want to be important and authoritative; . . . they wMt 
to drive a roaring trade; they want to know and criticise 
all that is being done; they want no restrictions on their 
personal liberty, no interference with their usual way of 
going on; they want all these incompatible things equally 
and at once, brcause they have no idea deep and strong 
enough to subordinate everything else to itself. 

It is odd to think how an English boy and girl, who 
has free access to books, and Iovm reading, may grow up 
with the vaguest ideas about the material construction of 
a book and its literary anatomy. In America this danger 
is now foreseen, and at least one great public library gives 
simple instruction such as, one sees at a glance, must 
produce excellent results. The method, is described as 
follows: 

The children are shown a title-page and told the mean¬ 
ing of the imprint, publisher’s name, place and date of 
publication. Turning the page, they are shown the copy¬ 
right entry, and are told its meaning, how long copyright 
lasts, why the date of copyright is different from and more 
important than the date on the title-page; and finally are 
reminded of the clause of the Constitution authorising 
Congress to grant copyright. Proceeding, the value of 
preface or introduction is suggested, the difference between 
a table of contents and an index b described, and how and 
when to use each. Finally, the chief steps in the manu¬ 
facture of a book are detailed. The sheets of^ paper are 
exhibited as first printed, and are then folded into sig^na- 
tures; the manner in which signatures are sewn on the 
bands is indicated, and the way the back is rounded, the 
covers laced on, sided up, and backed. Each step is 
Ulnstrated by books in different stages of binding; and as 
the process is explained it is carefully demonstrated how 
careless treatment injures the books. We ure confident 
that more careful handling of the books has resulted 
already from the children’s having gained an intelligent 
oomprehension of how the book is made, why shutting a 
pen^ in it stwts the bands, or opening it improperly 
breaks the back. 

All this is imparted in one simple lecture. In a second 
lecture more advanced pupils are taught the use of refer¬ 
ence books of all kinds, and a third lecture deals with 
more advanced reference books, catalogues, &c. The idea 
seems to be excellent. 


In a note on Mr. Charles Feret’s Fulham, Old and New 
last week we gave the price of this work as four guineas. 
That is the price of specially interleaved copies; the price 
of the work in its ordinary form isithree guineas. Wears 
glad to hear that there is an interleaved edition—an 
excellent idea. 


Those who are writing for posterity may like to hear of 
Higgins’s Eternal Ink, advertised in American literary 
papers. We are told that “ the seven stomachs of a 
camel, not to speak of its long and thirsty neck, never 
wished for the oasis spring more than cultured man has 
for a true black writing ink.” Possibly, but wo know 
some very cultured writers who never use ink at all. 
They descant on the advantages of a lead pencil. 

Unlike an American writer to whom we referred last 
week, Mr. William Archer does not find a Whitmanesque 
delight in the musical comedies of the day. In the July 
New York Critic he writes concerning these plays : 

I have no sympathy with Mr. Sheldon’s total boycotting 
of the theatre. But if he had gone manfully into the 
temple of art and tried to scourge from it the dealers in 
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patently noxious wares—rancid Tulgarity and leering 
uncleanness—he would have earned my heartiest applause. 
. . . Yulgar entertfunments there will always he so long 
as there are people of vulgar tastes to be catered for. But 
their popularity, in England at any rate, would be much 
less overwhelming if people of culture and refinement did 
not affect and even ptu^e in regard to the theatre a 
vulgarity of taste which they would blush to own in regsrd 
to any other department of art or of life. 

In conclusion, Mr. Archer says: 

We must draw a clearer line between what is reputable 
and what is disreputable in the work of the stage before 
we can blame our Puritan assailants for not recog^sing 
the distinction. I do not myself think the Puritan ide» 
of life a practicable one, and am far from desiring that 
the stage should ever conform to it; but that is no reason 
why I should stand by improtesting, and see a beautiful 
art soiled by brainless pruriency and reckless license. It 
was a dramatist (and assuredly no Puritan) who wrote— 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit— 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

In His quality as a gentleman, if in no other, the Authority 
whom Mr. Sheldon invokes would assuredly find much to 
pain and disgust Him in the theatre of to-day. Why 
should not we so far follow “ In His Steps ” as to try, 
even in the theatre, to think and feel like gentlemen F 


Messes. Sampson Low have just issued a capital two- 
sMlling pocket edition of Loma Boone on very thin paper, 
similar to India paper. The neat red coyer suits the book 
well. Arrangements for this edition were made with Mr. 
Blackmore only a week or two before his death. 


A SIXPENNY edition of Dean Farrar’s school story, St. 
Winifred», is issued by Messrs. Black. Originally pub¬ 
lished anonymously in 1861 the story was reprinted with 
its author’s name in 1865. It has since enjoyed more than 
twenty editions. 


We do not know how many editions have been published 
of the Imitatio Christi in English; but the number must 
be very great, and the copies of the book sold of course 
run to hundreds of thousands. It is curious that it is 
still left for the Clarendon Press to annoimce an absolutely 
faithful translation from the Latin, in which no word 
will be altered in the interests of any party. At last we 
are to have the Imitation as it is. 


Bibliographical. 

We are promised for the autumn an illustrated edition of 
the Esmye of Elia. This, of course, is no new thing. So 
long ago as 1884 (to go no further back) an edition with 
“illuminations” was published in quarto by a Scotch 
firm. Two years later came an edition, published by 
Low & Co., for which L. 0. Murray did the illustrative 
drawings. Seven years ago there was an edition by 
Putnam & Co., for which E. S. Gifford did some etchings. 
And last year we had Mr. Dent’s dainty edition, with 
drawings by Mr. C. E. Brock. But an illustrated Elia ! 
How many Lambites would it satisfy ? An original writer 
can be truly “ illustrated ” only by his equal in sympathy 
and insight. A number of draughtsmen may tackle him 
pretty safely at certain points, but can any one draughts¬ 
man tackle him in all ? I doubt it. Did any one artist 
succeed in doing anything like justice to Dante, or Shake¬ 
speare, or Milton ? I doubt the power of any one artist to 
do anything like justice to Lamb. 

There ought to be room for the “ little biography ” of 
Savonarola of which announcement is made by Messrs. 
Methuen. Of coursej we ,have the Life and Times of 


Savonarola, by Pasquale Villari, published in English so 
long ago as 1888, and reproduced in a cheap edition so 
recently as 1896. There is also an American biography of 
the great monk, circulated in England in 1890, to say 
nothing of short memoirs published in London in 1881, 
1882, and 1895. These last, however, hardly count; and 
the forthcoming “ little biography ” wiU, no doubt, be 
welcome as coming half way between Villari and the mere 
trifling booklet. Owing to the place he occupies in 
Romola, the personality and career of Savonarola ought to 
be well-known to all ^ucated English people. 

I read in the Daily Chronicle that “ Ned Myers, a 
hitherto unpublished book by Fenimore Ooroer, is 
announced by Messrs. Putnam.” That Messrs. Putnam 
are about to issue a new edition of Ned Myers is, no doubt, 
the fact, but the book was originally given to the world so 
long ago as 1843. It cannot, therefore, be described 
truthfully as “ hitherto unpublished.” 

Mr. T. E. Pemberton seems to have constituted himself 
a sort of biographer-royal to the dramatic and histrionic 
profession. He has already “ taken the lives ” of T. W. 
Robertson, E. A. Sothem, Mr. John Hare, and the 
Eendals; and he now proposes to “take” that of Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, though I understand that, so far, ho 
has only been making notes and collecting materials 
generally. I presume he will first present to us the 
memoir of Mr. Bret Harte which he is announced to have 
written for Messrs. Greening. From that firm we are to 
have a monograph on Mr. Swinburne, and it would be 
interesting to know if the work has the sanction and 
approval of the poet. Of printed matter about Mr. 
Swinburne in his private life there is not much. There 
are references to nim scattered through the literary bio- 
g^raphies and autobiographies of our time, and it would be 
open to anybody to collect these and string them together. 
The result, however, would not be very imposing. I 
fancy that the latest bibliography of Mr. Swinburne dates 
as far back as 1887. 

We are promised another edition of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Son. Well, I darefay we can do with it. 
During the past twenty years we have had nothing but 
selections from the Letters. Three years ago Messrs. 
Low republished that which Hain FrisweU had made long 
ago for their Bayard series (the one to which Sainte- 
Beuve’s Essay was prefixed). But, in addition to that, a 
series of Maxims from the Letters was issued in 1884, 
followed by another selection for the Camelot Classics in 
1889. Dr. Hill’s Worldly Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield 
(1890) was, I think, deriv^ from the whole of his lord¬ 
ship’s Correspondence. It will be remembered that 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson were published, under 
the editorship of the late Lord Carnarvon, in 1890 also. 

Mr. Murray, we are told, is preparing The Gypsies in 
Spain for publication in the revised edition of Borrow’s 
writings. But why is the title of the book thus objection¬ 
ably truncated ? The full name, as bestowed upon it by 
the author in 1841, is Zincali: an Account of the Gypsies in 
Spain, and it was under that name that it was reprinted 
by Mr. Murray, in a cheap edition, in 1888. There has 
not, so far as I know, been any fresh edition since then. 

There is a distinct boom in Borrow. Now it is Mr. 
Hindes Groome, the well-known authority on gipsies, who 
is to edit Lavengro, which he is to present to us in two 
volumes. Mr. Murray issued a cheap edition of the work 
in 1888. Then came the Minerva Library reprint in 
1893. In 1896 the story was included by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan among their “ Standard Novels,” with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Birrell. In the following year Messrs. 
Newnes reprinted it, in 1898 Messrs. Scott added it to 
their Oxfom Library, and during the present year Messrs. 
Ward & Lock have reproduced the Minerva Library 
reprint, with an introduction by Mr. Watts-Dunton, which 
many forgetful critics have taken as new. 

The Bookwoem. 
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The Great Sisters. 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte. By Mrs. Gaekell. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Clement K. Shorter. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Nothing, in French phrase, “leaps to the eyes” more 
s^ently and vividly, upon any reading of Charlotte 
Bronte’s novels and letters, than her entire sincerity of 
mind and spirit, of imagination and thought. Her 
splendours and her absurdities, her loves and her hates, are 
absolutely her own, unborrowed from the influences of 
culture, of society, of the Weltgeiet. She admirably 
exemplifies Mr. Buskin’s saying, that genius consists, not 
in originality, but rather in genuineness: in that supreme 
conviction of the artist that his work must be done in this 
and in no other way; in the feeling, that faithfully and 
fearlessly to execute his own conception is to obey a divine 
command, the will of eternal beauty and truth. Charlotte 
Bronte knew to the full how the artist both masters and is 
mastered by his art, and that in the very act of creation 
there seems to be, and is, a “ sometlung not himself 
making for righteousness,” for artistic rightness and 
justice. So she writes to Lewes: 

When authors write best, or, at least, when they write 
most fluently, an influence seems to waken in them, which 
becomes their master—^whioh will have its own way— 
putting out of view all behests but its own, dictating 
certain words, and insisting on their being used, whether 
vehement or measured in their nature ; new-moulding 
characters, giving unthonght-of turns to incidents, reject¬ 
ing carefully elaborated old ideas, and suddenly creating 
and adopting ne«v ones. Is it not so? And should we 
try to counteract this influence ? Can we, indeed, coun¬ 
teract it ? 

When a sovereign of men objected to a sovereign of music, 
that there were too many notes in a certain passage, the 
answer was: “ Sire, there are just the right number.” 
That was the kind of reply that Charlotte Bronte made to 
her critics: “ It happen^ so, and not otherwise. I saw it, 
heard it, and refuse to lie about it.” The world of her 
imagination was terra firma, not any Cloud-Cuckoo-Land, 
wherein anything may happen anyhow. She was capable 
of writing to her friends, as Balzac wrote to his, news of 
her imagined characters and creatures: “Do you know 
tiiat 8o-and-8o is dead; Such-an-One married ? Is it not 
wonderful ? ” At the date of ViUette she had not read 
the mighty Frenchman; but Harriet Martineau discerned 
in that glorious masterpiece an affinity with his genius. 
It lies in a common passion of reality, conviction, belief 
in their creations: both writers make an “ act of faith ” 
in their imaginations. The shy, strong woman whom, in 
her circumstances and in her character, we might almost 
call the nun of English literature—if the tifle did not 
belong of right to Miss Eossetti—vowed obedience to the 
precepts of her art, faithful in the letter and in the spirit, 
resigned to her own inspiration. She could not have 
written what Walt Whitman calls “ books distilled from 
books.” She wrote books distilled from life, from personal 
intuition, from the intimations of the spirit, from the 
voices and the silences of nature, from acquaintance with 
grief, from an impassioned pondering. Her writings—^we 
do not say it wnolly for praise—have little savour of 
libraries, little air of moral purpose, little suggestion of 
“ the literary life.” But in all that she wrote, whether 
novels or letters, there is a wealth of words which, “ if you 
cut them, would bleed ” : words vital, sensitive—not dead, 
but “ quick.” 

Mrs. Gaskell’s noble Life of her great fellow-artist and 
friend stands in no need of elaborated praise; but it has 
for some time stood in need of precisely that reverent 


treatment wherewith Mr. Clement Shorter has treated it. 
Hie introduction, chronology, notes, are entirely helpful 
and welcome. Here is no re-writing of Mrs. Gaskell, no 
tampering with her text, but just those elucidations, com¬ 
ments, that additional or complementary matter, which the 
lapse of time necessitates. It is probably an edition of a 
classic as final as is Dr. Birkbeck HiU’b edition of 
Boswell. We could not say more. Obviously, Mrs. Gaskell 
and Mr. Shorter had no call nor occasion to emulate the 
minuteness of Boswell and Dr. Hill. There could hardly be 
a more pronounced contrast than that between the im¬ 
mortal Londoner, burly, magniloquent, “ clubbable,” the 
idol and the terror of The Town, and the reticent, fragile, 
secluded woman among the lon^y moors, the vasta eilentia 
surroimding little Haworth. She was none of Dr. John¬ 
son’s ladies : no Mrs. Thrale, Miss Burney, Mrs. Montague, 
Charlotte Lennox, Hannah More; no brilliant blue-stock¬ 
ing, no queen of talons, no intimate of wits and statesmen; 
no elegant candidate for the honours of Sir Joshua’s 
canvas, the whispered compliments of Burke, the rounded 
nothings of snuff-box-tapping Gibbon, the dear imperti¬ 
nences of Boswell. Yet me lived a full fife in her brief 
allotted period. Not a peopled, thronged, frequented life, 
but one passed in the almost visible society of a few pro¬ 
found emotions, a few deep joys and sorrows, a few ardent 
aspirations and desires. A year or two in Brussels, a 
week or two in London, were the practical extent of her 
experience of all that po^on of the world which is not 
comprised in Haworth. A word or two with Thackeray, 
Brewster, Monckton Milnes, “young Mr. Arnold”; a 
correspondence of no great leng^th with Lewes and Sydney 
Dobell; a fair degree of intimacy with Miss Martineau 
and Mrs. Gaskell; that is the practical extent of her 
acquaintance with the contemporary living world of 
literature. Three tragic deaths of two adored sisters and 
a deplored, but deplorable, brother; her own death from 
the dangers of maternity, at the moment when through 
happy marriage she might anticipate a life of long 
happiness amid the calmed memories of old sorrow; those 
are the most arresting incidents in this volume of more 
than six hundred pages. Yet they abound in adventures 
adventured in that supremely existent world, the world of 
the created mint, itself creative. We watch two young 
sisters busied with homely household cares in a small 
Yorkshire parsonage, and we learn that these are spirits 
of puissance and fire, indomitable, vigilant, proud. We see 
the elder of them turn from some dutiful loving service to 
her half-blind, brooding father, to deliver fearless judg¬ 
ment upon the great things of life and art, and that with 
a superb unconscious daring, an intense freshness of 
“ large utterance.” What need was theirs of crowds and 
libraries who communed with the ancient moors and 
conversed with the winds and stars ? 

Mrs. Gaskell felt the spell of lives so lived: she por¬ 
trayed them artfully. The external scene, rugged York¬ 
shire, primitive, stubborn, warm-hearted, wild; the strange 
family, which in fiction would scarce gain credence; their 
varieties of the one same vehement nature, Celtic and 
Northern; their ways of facing life, as something to be 
wrestled with and conquered—even though ambition bo 
fixed upon no more than setting up a girfc’ school—their 
zest of intellectual culture, their unremitting energy of 
mind : all this is portrayed with a quiet, cunning strength 
of hand and insight; the picture lives, breathes, pulsates. 
Our attitude towards the Brontes is one of slightly 
alarmed, somewhat amazed, wholly worshipful intimacy. 
We would fall in love with them, if we dared and if they, 
would let us. These home-keeping sisters are partly 
Amazonian, Artemisian. Their writings contain challenges, 
and ring with clarion notes of war upon the world’s con¬ 
ventions, sham smoothnesses, smug hypocrisies. It would 
be wounding to incur their ridicule, to detect the smile 
of a silent contempt upon their lips and eyes, to be made 
“ feel small.” To a Eochester, a Eobert or Louis Moore, 
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a Paul Emanuel—oh, best-beloved of the men who never 
were!—they will capitulate : but they seem to expect to 
meet more often with Peter Augustus Malones, David 
Sweetings, and Mr. Donnes (»» passant, we have a 
curiosity to know that egregious gentleman’s Christian 
name). The four deathless stories keep us sensitively on 
the alert; we make examination of conscience; that 
trenchant and almost pure English has a certain haughti¬ 
ness. Beading page after page, we are reminded of the 
Charlotte Bronte who, upon first encountering her “Lion 
come up out of Judah,” forthwith opened an assault upon 
Mr. Thackeray for his “shortcominM (literary, of 
course).” Charlotte Bronte was amusinrfy sceptical as to 
the high genius of Jane Austen. But they resemble one 
another in the impress of their personalities upon their 
pages. Guilty conscience tells most of us that it would 
be a terrible thing to furnish forth material for a portrait 
by either immortal lady. Beading Boswell, we are moved 
to debate within ourselves whether the Great Man would 
have esteemed us worthy of the Mitre and Bolt-court, of a 
“dish of tea” with Miss Williams; and we wonder, 
whether Elia would have voted us good fellows, or uncon¬ 
genial sharers in his tobacco and punch. The Bronte 
novels ars the Brontes, and we read them with admiring 
apprehensions, with a wary delight. For to read them is 
not to turn from the turmoil of life to the inanimate repose 
of literature; it is to be in the visible, tangible, audible 
presence of two subtle, reticent, outspoken, and all- 
noticing ladies. 

Perhaps the paramount interest of those lives, which 
Mrs. Gaskell’s patient skill was the first instrument in 
revealing to the world, lies in the fact that, though they 
reveal a tragedy, a story of sorrows, there is nothing of 
that pitifulness so often attaching to the literature of 
literary mourners. The case of the disastrous Branwell 
excepted, here are noble griefs nobly borne; fears stoic¬ 
ally confronted; disappointments met with redoubled 
endeavour; nowhere a touch of Wertherism, an hint of 
Byronism. We have nothing to forgive, palliate, condone, 
excuse, explain away in Charlotte Bronte. We have 
never cause to say “ Here is weakness, and here is vanity, 
and here is malice, but they are natural and pardonable.” 
These writers of books, quivering and aching with passion, 
lived lives of unshakamo fortitude, and of integrity not 
less mental than moral. To use a somewhat undignified 
word, there was no flabbiness, no pettiness in their tem¬ 
peraments ; and even Branwell, who lived like a hysterical 
and besottedly vicious woman,'died like a man, upright 
upon his feet, as the death agony seized him. A brave 
book this of Mrs. Gaskell’s; the record of courageous 
women true, like Jane Eyre, “ to the finest fibre ” of their 
natures. We dose it with renewed homage to the 
memories of its writer and of them; close it also with 
Arnold’s lines in memory: 

Sleep, O cluster of friends, 

Sleep—or only when May, 

Brought by the west wind, returns 
Back to your native heaths. 

And the plover is heard on the moors, ' 

Yearly awake to behold 
The opening summer, the sky. 

The shining moorland—to hear 
The drowsy bee, as of old. 

Hum o’er the thyme, the grouse 
Call from the heather in bloom ! 

Sleep, or only for this 
Break your united repose ! 

Of a truth, in the last words of Wuthering Heights, we 
cannot “imagine un<|uiet slumbers for the sleepers in that 
quiet earth ”; and they had earned their slumbers. 


Hardly! 

Two Stage-Plays: Denzill Herbert's Atonement; Bondage, 
By Lucy Snowe. (B. Brimley Johnson. 3 j. net.) 

It often happens that a book is condemned by its own 
title-page, and here is an instance. Why «f<^«-plays? 
Is the reader to understand that, despite their seriousness, 
these dramas do not disdain the stage? or that they have 
a special suitability and appositeness for the stage not 
possessed by any common play? or merely that in the 
eyes of the author there is some subtle difference between 
a play and a stage-play? And why DentiU Herberts 
Atonement? We do not think we stretch the point in 
assorting positively that an author capable of a title like 
Benzill Herbert's Atonement cannot yet nave arrived at that 
literary tact and taste without which passable literature is 
never produced. By all the rules of the game Demill 
Herbert's Atonement should rest daintily on the same shelf 
as The Awakening of Mary Fenwick, The Probation of 
Dorothy Travers, Hot like other Qirls, Wee Wife, and Ought 
We to Visit Her? Indeed, it does belong to that same 
shelf, despite the fact that when you first examine it 
Miss Snowe’s work has an air of emancipation and modern¬ 
ness. Denzill Herbert was a fashion^le and handsome 
young clergyman, well married, and the first act of the 
atonement passes in front of his church. Harry Field and 
Balph Ohampneys are discovered talking. “ Clue diable ? 
You, Harry, ‘ dans cetto galere ? ’ begins Balph.” But it 
is really Harry who should have put the question to 
Balph; for, while Harry (an “ agitator ” with a special 
animus against parsons) loves the parson’s wife, 
Balph is quite outside the action, and fulfils no useful 
function whatever. His presence among the dramatis 
persontB, not to mention the prominence accorded to him, 
is one proof among many of the author’s lack of technique. 
When Balph and Harry have finished the preliminary 
explanations, in the manner of Sardou’s domestic servants, 
the congregation comes out of church; 


First Man. 

Battling sood sermon that! 


Bipping! 
don’t you ? 


Second Man. 

Guess he’s knocked about a bit himself, 
First Man. 


Bather! 

{They go out. 
church.) 


Another group of ladies come from the 
First Lady. 


Isn’t he wonderful ? I have not heard anything that 
moved me so since—since Paderewski. 


Second Lady. 

Don’t speak of it! I shall never forget—nccer—the way 
he said- Oh, look! Isn’t that the Duchess ? 

Third Lady. 

8h I You know he said we were not to talk about 
“ notoiious sinners.” 

Needless to say the Beverend Denzill has had a past. 
That past was a girl named Susan Archer—and a child. 
In the second act Denzill confesses his sin to Harry Field; 
and then a certain Lady Deloraine, one of Denzill’s flock, 
enters the intrigue. She has not been in the minister’s 
study five minutes before she is talking thus : 

Lady Deloraine {seizing and kissing his hand 
passionately). 

Kind, kind man I {looking up at him). You—^you know 
—who is it ? 

Denzill {surprised and cold). 

No! 

Lady Deiairaine. 

You must—you must have seen, and known. I thought 
you did {holds his hand and looks at him). Who else could 
it be but—oh, Mr. Herbert—let mo say it this once—I 
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know it’s horribly, hideously wicked—but she—know 
yowr married life is not as happy as it ought to be. {He 
ttarU.) Don’t yon see—can’t you believe—it’s God’s 
sacred truth, and I’m not ashamed of it. He made us for 
each other, you and me, and only I have found it out— yet ! 
DaazUl, my darling, let me kiss yon once. 

{She thrwot her arms round hi* neck, but he etemly repel* 
her and rfses.l 

Denzili, {tvith hi* back to Lady Delokaine). 

Get up. Lady Deloraine. {She tlowly rite* and etande, 
turning axoay /com him.) I must ajmlogise for allowing 
this to go on. I was taken by surprise, and so, I think, 
were yon. We will both agree to forget - 

Lady Deloraikb {after a pause). 

I will only ask you to remember one thing—that if ever, 
as might happeo, you are in need of anything that I could 
help in, I will not fail you. 

Next comes Eachel, Denzill’s wife; 

R.ACHEL {repelling him). 

Don’t touch me, Denzill, yet. 

The truth is that Susan Archer has had a word with 
Bachel, and Denzill’s atonement now actually starts. We 
are not quite sure what occurs next, but it would appear 
that Denzill went off and lived at a great pace with Susan— 
presumably by way of penance. In the third act Harry 
Field is sailing smooth with Bachel, when the errant pastor 
returns like a ghost to his study, and Lady Deloraine, who 
had promised not to fail him, administered poison to what 
was once an idol of the West End. 

Lady Dedoeaise. 

. . . He asked me to give it him, and I thought it was 
bert. I did it for his sake. But it was you who killed 
him. {To Rachel) You are a murderess. (liVtA quiet 
enjoyment) I loved him. 

Bachel {to Harry). 

Help me. 

CimTAiir. 

We like that “iwfA quiet enjoyment." It is an achieve¬ 
ment of true humour. So ends this modem stage-play. 
Somewhat affected and bombastical, it yet represents, we 
think, an earnest effort to portray the times in which the 
author livee. Unhappily, Miss Snowe shows neither force 
nor skill, nor any aptitude for drama; she is an amateur, 
having nothing but her earnestness. Earnestness is not 
enough; unassisted, it merely invites the scoffer to scoff. 
Poor uttle Atonement. Time, “ which hath an art to make 
dust of all things,” will make dust of you too! And in 
future years that will, perhaps, be Miss Snowe’s consola¬ 
tion. 

Bondage, with dnmkenness for subject, is rather more 
incoherent and improbable than its companion. 


A Tyrtaean Muse. 

For England!* Sake. Verses and Songs in Time of War. 
By W. E. Henley. (David Nutt. Is.) 

Let it be said at once that Mr. Henley’s booklet is the 
best thing in verse that the Transvaal War has brought 
us, or probably that it will bring us. The description 
does not, indeed, entirely fit the book; for some of the 
pieces were written before the War—so far back as 1891 
and 1892, during Mr. Henley’s editorship of the National 
Obterver. But me majority are not only songs of war, 
but the product of war-time. Good though the book 
is, nevertheless, not all of it represents Mr. Henley 
at his best. It opens seductively, with a prologue 
that is very Henley—one says, “ Ha! ha! among the 


trumpets,” to hear the old masterful notes struck out 
again. Listen: 

When the wind storms by with a shout, and the stem sea- 
caves 

Bejoice in the tramp and the roar of onsetting waves. 

Then, then it comes home to the heart that the top of life 

Is the passion that bums the blood in the act of strife— 

Till yon pity the dead down there in their quiet graves. 

But to drowse with the fen behind and the fog before. 

When the rain-rot spreads, and a tame sea mombles the 
shore. 

Not to adventure, none to fight, no right and no wrong. 

Sons of the Sword heart-sick for a stave of your sire’s old 
song— 

O, you envy the blessed dead that can live no more ! 


That “lifts the blood” in well-remembered fashion. It 
strikes the note of delight in action and energy which is 
of Mr. Henley’s inmost character; for he “was ever a 
fighter,” like his pet aversion. Browning (if we may 
venture to g;ive pre-eminence to one among Mr. Henley’s 
veritable seraglio of cherished aversions). And it strikes 
it without overstepping the modesty of art. It sounds a 
rousing onset to me poems which follow. Note that 
“tame sea mumble* the shore.” The first poem is a 
stimulant reclamation against the early blunders of the 
war; not without the defect we shall have to observe 
further: 

Bemonstkance. 

Hitch, bluoder, check— 

Eadi is a new ditatter. 

And it is who shall bleat and scrawl 
The feebler and the faster. 

Where is our ancient pride of heart f 
Our faith in blood and star ? 

Who but would marvel how we came 
If this were all we are ? 


Ours is the race 
That tore the Spaniard’s ruff. 

That flung the Dutchman by the breech. 
The Frenchman by the soroff; 
Through his diurnal round of dawns 
Our drum-tap squires the sun; 

And yet an old mad burgher-man 
Can put us on the run ! 

Bise, England rise! 

But in that calm of pride, 

That hardy and high serenity. 

That none may dare abide ; 

So front the realms, your point abashed ; 

So mark them chafe and foam; 

And if they challenge, so, by God, 
Strike, England, and strike home ! 


One might ask whether “ our faith in blood and star ” 
were not but too conspicuous, as the cause (in large 
measure) of those disasters which stirred Mr. Henley to 
song. But this is by the way. More important is it to 
note here a touch of the over-emphasis which seriously 
mars some of the other poems. Mr. Henley, who can bo 
so strong without effort, in his restless lust of ener^ 
sometimes overleaps himself, and becomes violent. The 
kingdom of poetry differs from the kingdom of heaven, in 
that the violent do not bear it away. There are parts 
where some of these poems fairly shout in one’s ear. The 
worst offender is “The Man in the Street,” where sub¬ 
stance and expression alike exceed. It is Mr. Henley out 
with a shiUelagh, trailing his coat, and spoiling for a 
ruction : it might, indeed, have been called “In Praise of 
Eowdiness.” Unfortunately it is lengthy, and no mere 
quotation would convey its total effect. Moreover, it would 
be unfair, for the poem is an extreme example. But of 
violence in expression there are examples in “ The Choice 
of the Will.” Hero and elsewhere he shows a fondness for 
“ the Pit” and “ Hell” as means of forcing an emphasis, 
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wMoli he might well have left to another fine poet, who 
surely deserves the thanks of timorous souls ]for having 
cliche'd the terrors out of the place mentioned. 

Till now the Name of Names, England, the name of 
might. 

That will surely stand as sufficient specimen of the excess 
we deprecate. Yet in the same poem we have so truly 
virile a couplet as this : 

We tracked the winds of the world to the steps of their 
very thrones; 

The secret parts of the world were salted with our bones. 

The “Envoy” which closes the book, were there nothing 
else, would win oblivion for that defect of Mr. Henley’s 
quality (though the Pit does again open imder our 
annoyed feet). 

Toese to the glory and praise of the green land 
That bred my women and that holds ray dead, 

England, and with her the strong broods that stand 
Wherever her fighting lines are pushed or spread ! 

They call ns proud ? Look at our English Rose ! 

Shedders of blood ?—^Where hath our own been spared ‘i 
Shopkeepers ?—Our accompt the high God knows. 

Close ?—In our bounty half the world hath shared. 

They hate us and they envy ?—Envy and hate 
Should drive them to the Pit’s edge ?—Be it so ! 

That race is damned which misesteems its fate. 

And this, in God’s good time, they all shall know. 

And know you too, you good green England, then — 
Mother of mothering girls and governing men ! 

This is, by the way, an example of that avoidance of the 
epigrammatic close in the quatorzain which Mr. Henley 
has made it a special study to achieve. But there is some¬ 
thing else than this—a poem on Lord Roberts, of such 
splendid swing and vigour that we would its length did 
not forbid us to quote it whole. Here is a handful of it— 
though we do it wrong by such mutilation : 

“ They have given us war, good war so far as their burgher 
souls knew how: 

In a dead boy’s name, and for England’s sake. I’ll set my 
hand to the plow,” 

Did he promise thus in the thought of his dead ? We 
must do as we must—not will! 

If he did, by the Lord, he has kept his word, for they’ve 
had of him thrice their fill. 

By the dismal fords, the thankless hills, the desolate, half¬ 
dead flats. 

He has shepherded them like silly sheep, and cornered them 
like rats. 


They have seen themselves out-marched, out-fought, out- 
captained early and late. 

They’ve scarce a decent town to their name but he’s ridden 
in at the gate. 

Desert and distance, treason and drought, he has mopped 
them up as he went. 

And only those he must shed in the rush of his swoops 
were discontent. 

Patient hardy, masterful, merciful, high, irresistible, just, 

Fur a dead man’s sake, and in England’s name, he has 
done as he would and must. 

So three times three, and nice times nine, and a hundred 
times and ten, 

England, you, and you junior Englands, all, hats off to 
our Chief of Men! 

With that salutation to “ Our Chief of Men ” ringing in 
our ears, let us close the book, and thank Mr. Henley for 
it. His hand, that poem shows, has not lost its cunning, 
nor his mind its energy. 


The Romance of Soot. 

The Latt of the CUmhing Boys: an Autobiography.. By 
George Elson. (John Long. 6s.) 

This is a book of no literary pretensions, but of consider¬ 
able human interest. Sixty years ago Mr. Elson was one 
of those “ dim specks—poor blots—innocent blacknesses,” 
to whom Elia loved to give a tester, and Jim White a meal. 
If he does not figure as the very chimney-sweep of Elia’s 
ortraiture, the differences are inessential. Mr. Elson 
egan sweeping chimneys after the humane Act of 184:^ 
had forbidden chimney-climbing. That he climbed them 
just the same was due to the fact that in country districts 
the Act soon became a dead letter. The new sweeping 
machines produced little effect on chimneys in which soot 
had gathered from a mixture of wood and coal fuel, and 
housekeepers quickly perceived that the climbing boy with 
his steel scraper was better worth their money. Hence 
the law was cheerfully and consistently broken all over 
England. Young Elson and his brother became chimney 
sweeps by running away from home. Their father and step¬ 
father were hawkers, and occasionally the boys returned from 
chimney-sweeping to less grimy occupations. It is curious 
to see how a half-starved but well-meaning and courageous 
boy could make his way about England on foot fifty years 
ago, from town to town, and master to master, toiling and 
running away, sleeping in bams, and upheld by chance 
meals and pathetic slices of good luck. Elson was not 
quite friendless. His mother was always glad to see his 
sooty face again for a few days, and the lad had kind-hearted 
aunts, who seem to have dotted themselves about the 
shires in a certain strategy of helpfulness to their grimy 
little nephews. 

The boys had been trapped into their calling by a 
sweep who offered them a night’s rest, but took care that 
they should awake so black in skin and clothing that 
sweeping chimneys was their only resource. Thus it was 
as an unwilling convert, baptized with soot by an alien 
hand, that Elson tackled his first cottage chimney. The 
plan of climbing a chimney was this : 

With the feet standing upon the grate, the body would 
nearly fill up the width of the chimney, thus to rise was a 
matter of outward expansion or outward pressure. The 
right arm lifted above the head, the left down by the side; 
the elbows were pressed hard against the brickwork so as 
to hold the body suspended imtil the knees were drawn 
up. 'Then the knees on one side, and the bare heels on 
the other, held the body secure, while the right hand 
plied the scraper to bring down the soot. The elbows 
again reached higher up, and the knees and heels repeated 
their action; thus the ascent was made. 

The smarting eyes and skin of the climbing boy were 
Elson’s immediate reward, and these were quickly followed 
by peeled knees and festering sores. Nor was the climbing 
without its own technical disagreeables, such as would 
now be thought of as intolerable cruelties. A narrow 
chimney with a poor draught might almost stop a boy’s 
breathing. Sometimes Elson forced his way up a chimney 
which had been the grave of a less attenuated climber, 
who had stuck there and died before he could be un¬ 
bricked. Fumes from boiler fires only j ust extinguished 
were another danger, and more than once the lad fell 
from top to bottom of a chimney, overpowered. Loose 
brick and mortar gave him many a hard knock. It is 
astonishing to read that he climbed scores of chimneys 
exactly nine inches s<juare. A chimney nine inches by 
fourteen was a regular thing, but chimneys fourteen 
inches sc^uare “ we could, as it were, run up and down ’.’: 

There were even occasions of hilarity in climbing. 
Many a time, when iu good spirits, I have sung at my 
work ; I and another boy in an empty house have raced 
each other up and down a pair of chimneys out of fun, 
and I have dared to ascend when even the chimney-stack 
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has rocked with my weight and movements, showing how 
use may become second nature. I remember once at 
Moimt Sorrell, four miles from Loughborough, coming 
across the chimney of a house that had been pulled down, 
and of which this was the only remaining relic. Out of 
pure mischief I climbed this chimney, though it rocked 
from side to side with my weight. 

Among chimneys which Elson did not love were those 
which had only one shaft for two or three fireplaces. In 
these it was possible to he smothered by smoke from the 
fire of the next-door house. It was also possible to make 
a mistake when descending, and come down into some¬ 
one’s porridge pot, or, as happened with one of Elson’s 
comrades, to appear without warning in front of a gouty 
old gentleman whose fright equalled his own. 

Travelling sweeps had the camping - out privileges 
allowed them that were enjoyed by roving tinkers. 
But they were regarded with more suspicion within 
doors, and hence, in self-protection, they developed a 
cant of their own. Mr. Elson says : “ If one sweep met 
another strange member of the trade, to detect whether 
he was a greenhorn . . . the first would say : ‘ Can you 
patter cant (speak slang) ? ’ and, if a veteran, the stranger 
would reply: ‘ Oh, yes, I know; nix is nothing, and a 
penny roll is a win’ buster,’ and directly they were hail 
friends well met.” This cant was often used by a sweep 
to his boy in the presence of a housekeeper, whom it was 
not desirable to enlighten as to his thoughts. If a 
mistress had refused a good price, “he would put his 
head under the cloth before the grate, and call out: 

‘ Now, boy, are you near the top ? ’ when an indistinct 
reply descended, which indicated he was not getting on 
very well. ‘ That’s right, my lad, pike the lew,’ meaning 
burk the top ; then the lad would cry ‘ All up,’ and come 
gently down, leaving the top part of the chimney full of 
soot for some other better-paid sweep to clear away.” 
Other curious cant words are explained by the author: 

A chimney-sweep was a feiker, and, strange to say, the 
words feik and feikment stood for those things which had 
no cant name. The sooty cloth was a tuggy, the scraper 
a deacon, the brush a switch, the soot was called queer, 
the horse was a prod, the cart a drag, rain was pamey, a 
field a puv, a &re a glim, a door a gigar; water, lag; 
potatoes, spuds ; a servant a dolly, and deibing for looking. 
A stick was a cosh, a knife a chif, eyes were ogles, and the 
face a mug, a house a ken, a bam or hovel to sleep in a 
ctib, a cap a cadie. 

Mr. Bison’s story is lightened by the gleams of a happy 
nature. It is clear that he worked with a will, and bore cdid 
and an empty stomach as well as they can be borne. There 
were gentlemen’s houses where chimney-sweeping was a 
joy, so nobly was it rewarded with hot food and drink, 
and kind words from the maids. Even in farmhouses 
kindness and liberality were the rule, and Elson won them 
in larger measure by his ability to sing love songs and 
sing them well. 

At last our author came to town and swept chimneys 
with the jointed brush of civilisation. The great event 
of his London career was the part he took in chasing 
and, instrumentally, bringing to justice three burglars 
whose attentions to a West End mansion, unfortunately 
for themselves, synchronisecl with hie own. This exploit 
brought Elson fame and money, and the last pages of his 
book recount his emergence from soot to affluence. But 
the cream of the book is its stories of travelling chimney¬ 
sweepers, and of village life fifty years ago. Once, standing 
on a hill overlooking Leicester, the author was able to 
indulge these proud reflections: “ Among my first thoughts 
was one of pride that I had climbed fully three parts of 
the myriad chimneys I then beheld; that, too, I had swept 
them better than any other lad.” Mr. Elson has done 
well to give his life-story, to which the Dean of Hereford 
writes a suitable preface. 


The School and the Man. 

A JSistory of Bradfisld College. By Old Bradfield Boys. 

• Edited by Arthur F. Leach. (Henry Frowde.) 

In some respects those who write the histoiy of a school of 
to-day are happy in their lot. The whole life of the 
school has passed within the memory of man; the first boy 
who entered the school may be stiU alive ; dubious points 
may be cleared up authoritatively, and the space at the 
author’s disposal is sufficiently g^eat to allow of his deal¬ 
ing with subjects of interest at greater length than is 
possible in the case of a foimdation over throe hundred 
years old. Bradfield College, Berkshire, is quite a modem 
public school, for this year it celebrates the fiftieth year of 
its existence, but into these fifty years it has crowded as 
many incidents and as many hairbreadth escapes as many 
a school of five or six times its age. Its founder was the 
Eev. Thomas Stevens, the “ squarson,” as Sydney Smith put 
it, of Bradfield, where his family had lived for several 
generations. Dr. Jowett summed him up more or less 
epigrammatically as “ a funny old gentleman who had 
tied a school up to a church ”; and, in fact, the foundation 
of the school was almost an accident. Mr. Stevens suc¬ 
ceeded his father as rector and “lord” of Bradfield in 
1842, and set to work to restore the church as a memorial 
to his father. Then it stmek him that a choir was wanted, 
so he decided to fotmd a school to train choir boys after 
the model of Magdalen College School. The school began 
with six boys in August 1850, and from this it grew up 
round the Old Manor House with an irregular regularity, 
till after a struggle of about thirty years it ended in the 
bankruptcy of Mr. Stevens and in all but the total wreck 
of the school. Dr. Gray, the present headmaster, was the 
man who pulled it out of its difficulties, and now in its 
fiftieth year Bradfield can boast a roll of over 300 boys, 
and a growing reputation. 

The two things for which Bradfield is remarkable are its 
Founder and its Greek Play. Of the Fmmder as he was 
in 1880 Dr. Gray gives the following description : 

Imagine a short, burly figure, clothes anyhow, thick- 
soled boots, a mere patch of shirt showing, with a wi^ 
of white tie with dangling ends, and on the top of this 
there was sot a colossal head, a massive, formid^le fore¬ 
head, eyes penetrating, and at times almost fierce, with a 
peculiar way of watering when roused. But it was the 
TOard that was the feature of the man — patriarchal, 
sweeping, flowing —something you could not get away 
from, which seemed to move and sway with every emotion. 
A man of masterful power, was my feeling when he began 
to speak his words of dignified welcome. . . . The next 
morning I walked with the Warden down to “morning 
chapel” in the Parish Church. His outdoor costume was 
even more original than his evening attire. A black 
cut-away coat, which hung like a sack roimd his figure (he 
told me afterwards he had bought such things sometimes 
from a travelling tailor); a real heaver hat, such as is 
rarely seen in the England of to-day; and a very crooked 
stick slung with a little black bag on end over his 
shotilder, in which he carried his letters for the day to his 
“ den ” over the College gateway. 

Such was the man who spent all his patrimony in 
founding a public school; and went bankrupt, in 1881, 
with debts of £160,000, of which about half were secured. 
Just before the crash came, and towards the end of the 
term, the Warden announced that he could not yet pay 
his staff, and that they must be content to wait. One of 
the assistant masters (then reduced to five) went boldly to 
the Warden’s “ den” and said: “ Mr. Warden, I have no 
money to go home with.” To which he replied: “ Well, 
my dear, then you must stay here. I can feed you, but T 
cannot pay you.” Stay he did, but the incident marked 
the begirming of the end. 

The book is full of school stories of the familiar type, 
which hardly bear transplanting from their surroundings; 
but there is one perfect trandation from English verse 
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into Latin verse, wMch was shown up to Mr. A. D. 
Godley, of all persons, who was then a master at Bradfield. 
It is, as the author says, worthy of a place in Lyra Frivola, 
And thou hast joined her gentle train ! 
was Latinised as; 

Et phtcidam candam duxUti rursus in unum! 

For unconscious humour of the Dog Latin order this will 
be hard to beat. 

The recent performances of the “ Agamemnon ” in the 
Greek theatre in the school grounds have acquainted the 
civilised world with the fact that Greek plays are performed 
at Bradfield. Of the theatre it wUl now suffice to say that 
the present Warden built it in 1888 in an old disused 
chalk-pit just outside the school grounds, and that the 
orchestra is shaped on the model of that at Epidaiirus in 
the Peloponnesus, that theatre being chosen as the type 
because it is the only one in the mainland of Greece which 
escaped the alterations introduced by the Romans. In 
1881 the Alcestis had been played in the buildings under 
the management of Mr. F. R. Benson, who was an old 
schoolfellow of Dr. Gray at Winchester. Some of the 
Bradfield boys took part in the performance, and found 
special jests of their own in it. 

Among them was an unrehearsed effect behind the 
curtain, when P. K. Benson, having barked his shin over a 
plank behind the scenes, used some very vigorous expres¬ 
sions not in the original'Ghreek. Happening to see one or 
two youngsters who had been in hearing, he, with great 
presence of mind, gave them a short bnt impressive lectiue 
on the evils of strong language, but did not explain his 
own lapsut lingua;. 

Bradfield is now in a flourishing condition, and, we say 
it with all respect, could not have a better advertisement 
than its Greek theatre and Greek play. 


Other New Books. 

Thb Rkmabkable History of the 

Hudson’s Bat Company. By Geoeob Bryce 

The Hudson’s Bay Company seems suddenly to have 
attracted the attention of writers on the British Empire. 
Not long ago we reviewed Mr. Beckles Willson’s two 
sturdy volumes on this subiect, and now Mr. George 
Bryce comes ■with his booK dealing with the great 
Company, the French traders of North-Western Canada, 
and of the North-West, X.T., and Astor Fur Companies. 
Naturally, the later book covers much the same ground 
as the earlier, and, indeed, differs from it only in detail 
and in treatment. Those who are interested in Canada 
will read it eagerly, but those of the general public who 
have already tackled Mr. Willson will not venture on a 
second work on the same subject. Mr. Bryce is a professor 
in Manitoba College, Winnipeg, and has already -written 
much on Canadian history. He is a practised 'writer, 
and his book is more attractive in style than that of his 
predecessor. The history of the Norfh-West is a chapter 
of fine romance, and many passages in Mr. Bryce’s work 
are as fascinating as any work of fiction. At the present 
moment it is worth noticing that old John Jacob Astor, 
a German merchant of New York, and the ancestor of the 
family of Astors, went to Montreal about a hundred years 
ago to trade in furs, and used to export skins to China, 
where high prices are the rule. Washington Irving’s 
Astoria is based on the travels of Aster’s traders, but he 
never tells us where these people went, as Dr. Coues 
remarks, for the simple reason that ho never knew. The 
book is well illustrate with reproductions of portraits and 
of pictures, and with photographs. The appendices are 
useful, and that containing the Cree syllabic characters is 
most interesting as a specimen of what may be termed 
Indian shorthand. The index is fair, but might be fuller 
with advantage. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 


British America. “British Empire” Series III. 

This is the third volume of the series dealing with the 
various parts of the British Empire, which is founded on 
the lectures delivered at the South Place Institute, Fins¬ 
bury, on Sunday afternoons, from 1896 to 1898. Like the 
other volumes, it is of a patchwork description, being the 
work of many hands. It is an admirable book of re¬ 
ference, but hardly lends itself to quotation. Canada as a 
whole is dealt -with by J. G. Colmer, C.M.G., and by Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, High Commissioner. On¬ 
tario is -written about by Mr. Byrne, its Agent; New 
Brunswick, by Mr. C. A. Duff-Miller, its Agent-General; 
and so on, all the different provinces of the Dominion 
being handled by thoroughly competent writers. Messrs. 
Williams and Coryn treat of the Canadian Aborigines, and 
Sir J. G. Bourinot writes a short review of Canadian 
Literature, a literature which has the advantage of possess¬ 
ing tlie two languages English and French. Sir Augustus 
Adderley introduces us to the West Indies, Sir William 
Robinson writes on the Bahamas, Sydney Olivier, C.M.G., 
on British Honduras, and Dr. Emil Reich on British 
Guiana, so that the student may feel sure that those who 
instruct him have more than a bowing acquaintance with 
their subject. The book is full of information, and if it is 
brought up to date now and then -will always be an 
invaluable book of reference. There are two well-drawn 
maps of Canada and the West Indies, but we would 
suggest that maps on a larger scale of each separate 

E rovince and island would add largely to the value of the 
00 k. The concluding volumes of the series will be 
“ Australasia,” and “ General,” which will include the 
small outlying portions of the Empire. (Kegan Paul.) 

The Genealogical Magazine. Vol. III. 

The third volume of the Genealogical Magatint does not 
yield in interest and importance to its predecessors. 
Among many noteworthy items, there is a series of some¬ 
what startling articles that expose the extraordinary 
“ nobility epidemic ” now raging in the French Republic. 
Not merely are titles assumed wholesale by the bourgeoisie, 
but a special state department exists, Ao Chancery of 
Titles, imich on receipt of a fee registers, and confers 
official sanction upon, these ludicrous personal adornments. 
Titles are bought and sold in this country shamelessly 
enough in the political market, and both the baronage and 
the baronetage have been thereby irremediably degraded, 
but the logical genius that characterises the Gallic intellect 
has gone so far as to establish an absolutely open 
door for titular free-trade, whereas we have hitherto not 
ventured beyond the st^e of backstairs jobbery. In 
point, however, of unaffected and barefaced honesty, the 
advantage appears to lie with the French system. 

The vexed question is once more raised as to the 
occurrence and the meaning of the word “ baronet ” prior 
to the creation of the degree of baronets by James I. in 
1611. Undoubtedly the term is used frequently before 
that date; but even if those antiquaries are wrong who 
maintain that in all such cases it is merely a scribal error 
for “ banneret,” it is certain that there can be no connexion 
whatever between the baronet of the Middle Ages and 
hie namesake of the seventeenth century. The baronetage 
of James I. was an entirely new class of nobility, created 
under specific and unprecedented regulations and for a 
particular purpose. 

The almost forgotten story of the burying of Cromwell’s 
body on the field of Naseby is revived in a letter, and 
meets with an astonished and indignant protest from Mr. 
Algernon Ashton. Neither writer seems to know that 
the tale comes from the Harleian Miscellany. 

One of the most useful papers is that explaining the 
origin of the insensate law which since 1835 has pro¬ 
hibited marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. As the 
author says, ignorance concerning that iniquitous trans¬ 
action is widespread and profound. 
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We do not know whether Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Mr. 
John Morlej are subscribers to the Genealogical Magazine. 
If so, the former will doubtless have rectified the heraldic 
anomalies that deface his presentment of “ King John,” 
and the latter will have learnt not to “ debruise ” his 
speeches with a “ bar sinister,” an armorial charge that 
never did and never could exist. (Elliot Stock.) 

Thk Eaely Pobms of Axfrbd, Edited by 

Lord Teottysow. J. Chdeton Collins. 

By the “ early ” poems Mr. Churton Collins intends, in 
accordance with the laws of copyright, all Tennyson’s 
writinM up to and comprising the two volumes of 1842. 
His edition of these is a “ critical ” edition. That is to 
say, in the first place, it is complete, the pieces discarded 
by Tennyson, together with his Cambridge prize poem on 
“Timbuctoo,” being put in an appendix; and, secondly, 
Mr. Collins has been at the pains to hunt out and record 
all the innumerable variants and corrections which the 
poet’s restless itch for technical perfection led him from 
time to time to introduce into his work. The result is 
exceedingly interesting to the student of poetic style who 
is not afraid to be let into the secrets of the workshop ; to 
the general reader it will perhaps be rather bewildering. 
Then Mr. Collins has supplied a critical introduction, and 
a comment after the fasluon of his earlier book, Illmtra- 
tione of Tennyton, abounding in parallel passages and the 
citation of “ sources.” The value of this sort of criticism 
is an old subject of controversy, and Tennyson’s own 
views upon it were not obscure. Nevertheless, although 
some of Mr. Collins’s quotations are farfetched, the 
majority of them seem to us to be really helpful and to 
throw a flood of light on Tennyson’s temperament and 
artistic methods. For a precise scholar Mr. Collins 
is uncommonly lax in his own licence of quotation. 
Browning would hardly thank him for assigning to him 
the “ couplet ” ; 

The little more, and how much it is; 

The little less, and what worlds away. 

The familiar lines are truncated, and they are not a 
“couplet.” (Methuen.) 

Oboinalk Convbntus Vallis By W. db Gkay Birch, 
Cauliijm. LL.D., F.S.A. 

The document, carefully edited from a Paris MS. by 
Mr. Birch, is a useful addition to our knowledge of the 
daily life of a mediaeval monastery, a subject which has 
received growing attention in England since the publica¬ 
tion, half a century ago, of S. B. Maitland’s stimulating 
work on The Bark Ages. It is the “ Buie ” of a small 
moimstic order, known as the Order of the Val-des-Choux. 
The history of these communities has been written by 
J. A. P. Mignard, to whose work that of Mr. Birch is 
supplementary. The original Priory of Val-des-Choux, or 
Vm-des-Choues (“Valley of Cabbages,” or “Valley of 
Owls”), stood in a deep forest on the bank of the Ource. 
It was founded just at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and its Buie is adopted from that of the Carthusians, by 
the addition of elements taken from Benedictine and 
Cistercian sources. “ Silence and peace,” says Mr. Birch, 
“ simplicity of life, the ^eater part spent in prayer and 
religious exercises, appointed hours and methods of work, 
rest, worship, and relaxation, seem to have made up the 
daily routine in this sequestered spot hidden in the forest 
of VUliers-le-Duc.” Some twenty dependent houses of 
the order are known, of which three were planted in 
Scotland. Those were the Priories of Ardchattan, 
Beaulieu, and Pluscardine. Into England the Order 
does not appear to have made its way. The text of the 
Buie is edited by Mr. Birch with extreme care, and he 
adds a full historical and bibliographical preface, a 
calender of documents concerning the Priory of Val-des- 
Choux in the departmental archives at Moulins-sur-Allier, 
and two very full and useful indices. (Longmans.) 


Fiction. 

A Son of the State. By W. Pett Bidge. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Mr. Pett Bidge is moving surely, and not slowly, in the 
right direction. As a student of humanity—and we do 
not think the phrase is too big for him—he has worked 
his way from the surface inwards. In his earlier sketches, 
amusing as they were, he was merely flicking the froth of 
experience at his readers. Then, after feeling his way 
hither and thither with a novel or two, he gave us Mord 
Etn'ly, and proved that he could search beneath the surface 
humours of the street, the tramcar, and <he third-class 
railway carriage and discover character. Now, finally, 
with A Son of the State, in which we have, as it were, a 
Mord Em’ly who happens to be a boy, we find even more 
proof that Mr. Bidge can turn the searchlight of humour 
upon the serious problems of life. It is evidence of 
Mr. Bidge’s firmer hold upon character—and deepening 
sympathy with it—that he has made Bobbie so interesting. 
We have spoken of the book as serious, and the redemp¬ 
tion of the slum-boy by way of the industrial school and 
Her Majesty’s navy is a serious matter enough; but one 
may be serious with a smiling face, and Mr. Bidge’s 
humour is unfailing, even at the funeral of Bobbie’s 
mother. The curate speaks: 

“ So you’re all alone in the world, my boy ? (Bother 
the wind!) Now you must make up your mind to be a 
good lad, because there are plenty of people ready to help 
good lads, and very few who will waste their time over 
bad ones.” 

“ That’s what I tell him, sir,” remarked Mrs. Basiin 
ingratiatingly, 

“And don’t forget-” the curate stopped and 

sneezed. “ I mustn’t stay here in this wind,” says he. 
.“ Good-bye, my lad.” 

“ Say good-bye to the kind gentleman,” Bobbie. 

“ So long,” said Bobbie, resenting the interference of 
Mrs. Bastin. “ Look after that cold of yonm.” 

Bobbie’s life up to date is concentrated in his courtesy to 
the curate—“ so long! ” But therein lies Mr. Bidge’s 
strength, the swift delineation of characters which he has 
watched by phrases and repartees to which he has listened. 
Thereafter Bobbie lived on the edge of crime with Mr. 
and Mrs. Bat Miller, Mr. Leigh and the Duchess, so-called 
from her reminiscences of a lugher life, who ran what the 
detective called “ a rare old litUe snide factory.” But the 
State snatched Bobbie as a brand from the burning and 
sent him to an industrial school. The rest of the book is 
an account, written with delightful insight, as well as with 
appreciation of the personal imperfections which combine 
into success, of what the State can do when it takes a 
slum-boy in hand and insists that he shall run straight and 
not (;rooked. Bobbie’s talks with the coastguard by the 
convalescent home turned him finally into the straight. 

“Old Lady,” declared Coastguard, blowing at his tea, 
“will have the best. She don’t mind what she pays for 
her Navy, but she will ’ave it good.” 

“ I see what you mean,” said Bobbie. 

“ Do you like the outside or the inside ? ” asked the 
angel at the cake. 

“ Both, miss,” said Bobbie. 

“ None of your ne’er-do-wells for her,” went on Coast¬ 
guard. “ None of your thieving-” 

“ You’ve dropped your knife on the floor, little boy,” 
said the angel. "That’s a sign you’re not careful.” 

“ ‘ None of your bad characters, none of your criminals, 
for my Navy,’” she ses, “ ‘ if you please.’ And jig^me,” 
said Coastguard explosively, “ jigger me if the Old Lady 
ain’t right.” 

“ You ought to call her ‘ Her Majesty,’ uncle. You’d 
look siUy if she happened to be listening.” 

One fault we must point out in the framework rather than 
the filling in of the story. Mr. Bidge, always optimistic, 
and seeing, as he should see, possibilities of good i ” the 
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worst, is unduly optimistic in his belief in coincidence. 
Myddleton West and Sister Margaret coincide with Bobbie 
too inexplicably for our credulity. And the characters 
are so real when they do meet us that their creator 
could aSord to take a little more trouble in bringing us 
together. Finally, as regards the difBcult question of 
conveying the pronunciation of the uneducated by mis¬ 
spelling, we would suggest that “ ses ” might as well be 
“says,” and “bis’ness” represents nothing more than 
the ordinary pronunciation of “ business.” 


Mt's’ets Joy. By John Le Breton. 

(Macqueen. 6s.) 

Ax English farm in the days of the Regency is the scene 
of Mr. Jje Breton’s new story, and a charming silhouette 
of Mis’ess Joy preludes a pleasant note. The “pecca¬ 
dillo ” is the name given to the farmer’s love-child by the 
provincial wit and beau, Mr. Pierrepoint, whose association 
with the farmer and his parochial sisters leaves something 
to be explained. And bis witticisms, addressed to simple 
people who cannot be expected to understand them, smack 
somewhat of priggishness. Richard, the hero, who is 
introduced to us while still a child, deals most effectually 
with him:' 

“And what saith the King? Come my Lord Bichard, 
tell us, have you analysed the sorrows yet, and found them 
so hisrhly spiced that they give insipid life a subtle joy P ” 

“ I’m going to be a pirate,” said Biobard, fingering bis 
guinea. He seldom understood Mr. Pierrepoint, but he 
did not care to own this; and so, long ago, he had hit 
upon the ingenious idea of abruptly introducing a new 
subject when the conversation gre w too difficult for him. 

To Richard Mr. Pierrepoint is onstituted mentor in 
ordinary; but he does not save him from a dull marriage 
with his plain cousin Susannah, nor Joy from a miserable 
fate. For all that it ends unhappily, the book is suffi¬ 
ciently exhilarating to read. The two maiden aunts in 
love with Mr. Pierrepoint and tenderly attached to each 
other are generously imagined. 


The Minister's Gvest' By Isabel Smith. 

(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Feom a country rectory owned by a squire-parson—a type 
now almost extinct—to the demure villa of an Independent 
minister in a manufacturing town, was a terrible transition 
for Nannie. The minister was an excellent man, but, to 
her face, he spoke of her as “ our young friend ” ; and his 
maiden sister dragged her to Dorcas meetings, where her 
wretched inefficiency with the needle made her horribly 
conspicuous, and a mark of scorn to the blameless Mary 
Leek. Upon her, however, she had her revenge; for 
Mary’s betrothed, the stalwart son of a distinguished 
deacon, much preferred her defects to the perfections of 
his Mary. So, when sharp shears cut the thread of the 
registrar of marriages at the moment when the company 
was assembled at th^e chapel to witness the nuptial rites, so 
pointed a hint was not lost upon James, who openly turned 
his attention to Nannie—with the happiest results. The 
story is told at immense length in such unstudied English 
as; “It had not seemed then as if he cared for Maty 
other than a friend,” and is adorned with quotations both 
German and Greek. A mind steadily concentrated upon a 
story of this class should as nearly realise a condition of 
complete repose as during the inevitable working hours of 
this troubled life it might reasonably hope to do. 


Notes on Novels. 

[Thtss notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.'^ 

Thk Beixb of Toorak. By E. W. HoBiro»0‘ 

Mr. Homung is one of our best Bush novelists, and the 
crisp opening pages of this story promise good things. 

“ She had fallen a happy victim to the law of contrasts. 
Society favourite and belle, satiated with the attractions of 
the town, and deadly sick of the same sort of young man, 
she had struck her flag to one who might have swum into 
her ken from another planet; for the real bush is as far 
from Toorak and Hawthorn, and the Block in Collins- 
street, as it is from Hyde Park Comer.” Such is Moya 
Bethune, when she and her Jiane6 are looking over their 
future home in the bush. While they are doing this it 
becomes necessary for Rigden to lie to a police sergeant in 
his Jiand's presence, and several vivid interests are at once 
created. (Richards. 3s. 6 d.) 

The Mesmekists. By B. L. Fabjeon. 

A characteristic melodrama, in which the complications 
arising out of love and murder are dealt with by an 
unscrupulous mesmerist. Between the same covers the 
author publishes a play on the same subject with the 
remark : “ Readers may feel some interest in comparing 
the Novel, which is intended for the closet, with the Play, 
which is intended for the stage, and in observing the 
points of difference between the two.” (Hutchinson. 6 s.) 

Fitzjames. By Lhjah Stbeet. 

“ No, it isn’t heart. It’s the Juan in a man that appeals 
to women; and he has it strongly. But what is the Juan ? 
Nobody has discovered. And—it certainly cannot be 
bought.” Thus was Galt Fitzjames, a typical strong 
En^ishman, poet, artist, critic, and squire, described by 
the woman who had bewitched him years ago, but whom 
he now found to be married to a money-bag. A sweeter 
woman trips on the scene, and from the two motives there 
rises an interesting and ingratiating love-story. A good 
character is Galt’s old valet, Johnson, who is seventy, and 
quotes Shakespeare with great aptness. He believed in 
“ the Bible and Shakespeare and the other poet—his 
master.” (Methuen. 3s. 6 d.) 

Oua Cove. By J. Hexby Harris. 

Thirteen short stories of fishing-cove life in Cornwall, 
touching on simple themes with quiet humour. “The 
market with us for widows is dull; but they look comely 
in chapel, and axe much given to the sucking of pepper¬ 
mint lozenges on Sunday evening. There is some consola¬ 
tion in peppermints—the girls take to them in the winter, 
or after they have been jilted. A widow with a little 
money need not, however, suck peppermints longer than 
she likes, for usually there is a ‘ staid ’ man somewhere 
about with a ‘ gift in prayer,’ or some other excellence, 
open to an investment.” (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

An American Venus. By Elliott Preston. 

This is described as an “ emotional romance.” It may 
be that, but it is also a tissue of bombastic reflections and 
impossible incidents. The author, in pronounced Byrohic 
costume, forms the frontispiece. The title-page is adorned 
with a quotation from Miss Corelli’s Ziska. This is the 
sort of thing: “Let me hasten to say (lest I lose caste)' 
that I loce the ladies—nay, I adore the very dust on which 
they tread. . . . Forgive me, gentle reader, that I stray 
thus from my theme. . . . But to return!—Ah! I was 
describing Eleanora’s bathing-costume, was I not?” 
(Deane. 6 .j.) 
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Literary Tail-Talk. 

BETwaair literary small-talk and literary tail-talk the 
sober lover of hooks has little peace nowadays. A reason¬ 
able quantity of each would not offend. It is interesting 
to know a fact or two about writers whose books compm 
discussion; it is interesting, also, to speculate on tendencies, 
and east the horoscope of tment. But each of these pleasures 
is somewhat beside the mark of present and practical enjoy¬ 
ment of literature, and their too eager purveyors have to 
answer for much mental indigestion. Chatter about this 
author’s meiiuage, and that author’s message, fills the 
ear to an extent which almost forbids mere private reading. 
The mind wearies of facts which time shows it does not 
need to store, and of theories which time shows it need 
not examine. Again we say, in moderation both chatters 
are acceptable; and to seo them in this deg^ree, and in 
combination, you have only to read Hazlitt’s Spirit of the 
Age. To see them in excess —vide Press. However, it is 
always easier to ignore petty facts than promising theories. 
The gossip will be recoverable within twenty-four hours, and 
will fill the half-hour of a railway ride. But the theory, 
the classification, engages the mind at once, and from the 
first ofiers a discovery. The small-talk may distract, but 
it is the tail-talk that lures and tires. 

These discontented and disconnected ejaculations—they 
are no more—are prompted by a perusm of a magazine 
“ wholly composed ’’ of new and would-be-important in¬ 
terpretations of modem literature. It is with the quarterly 
arrival of Poet-Lore from Boston that we feel how many 
rungs of the ladder of Culture we have yet to climb. Our 
only doubt is whether anyone can be so cultured as the 
readers of Post-Lore seem to be. There is here no mingling 
of the cup. The April-May-June number begins with a 
translation of Sudermann’s symbolical drama “ The Three 
Heron’s Feathers,” which opens with a dialogue between 
a grave-digger and the Burial-wife. After some forty 
pages of symbolism the reader is regaled with an originm 
poem, called “Marah of Shadowtown,” grey and tepid: 

The days go by so wearily 
Like crooked goblins, eerilv. 

Like silly shadows, fast and still. 

Wind-driven and drearily. 

Like the gray clouds are my eyes gray, mother. 

Like them, heavy as things grown old 
Only the clouds’ tears are but dream-tears— 

Lifdeas, cold. 

From this we proceed to an essay entitled “ George 
Meredith on the Source of Destiny,” which to our un* 
annointed eyes appears to be a typical young-womanish 
screed illustrating the tail-talkativeness of what the writer 
calls “this latter nineteenth-century of ours.” Lest we 
are mistaken, we will give the writer’s summary: 

This, then, is George Meredith’s message. We have 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, and the power to choose between the two has 
entered into our souls. We are under the rule of a great 
overhanging law. Destiny’s wheels we cannot atop, but 
through our capacity for moral choice, our hands lie on the 
button that moves the whole machine in its relation to our 
own individual lives. 


We had innocently thought that all this might be picked 
up elsewhere; and that Mr. Meredith’s nov^ were only 
a commentary on some such truths. But it is the way of 
tail-talk criticiem to make the document under discussion 
yield up every elementary truth. You are to rout up 
and glorify an author’s common philosophy as if the funda¬ 
mentals were not much the same in all men. There are rules 
of life, too, which are accepted; why proclaim them like an 
auctioneer’s clerk shouting “ Correct ’’ as he counts a set of 
spoons ? Of Mr. Meredith we are told with empressement : 

“ This novelist-philosopher has taught us, then, that folly 
tends to bri^ failure, but that righteoumess is stronger 
than folly. He is not content to stop in his teachings even 
here. [We should think not H In The Tragic Comedians 
he goes still further, and deals with the interrelations of 
the moral and intellectual. For character rules intellect, 
as intellect reacts upon character.” Of what novelist-^of 
what writer—might not this be said ? In the same spirit 
of false importance Mr. Meredith’s views on fate and 
free-will are irresponsibly coUected and compared with 
those of—Beowulf, Shakespeare, and Browning! 

It is in his scientific insight into moral life that Mere¬ 
dith’s growth beyond Beowulf, Shakespeare, and even 
Browning appears. We of the nineteenth century would 
be sorry to think that we had not one master who goes 
even deeper into ow modem life than these. We believe 
that, as men of the later twentieth century look back upon 
our day, they will call George Meredith our greatest 
literary exponent. 

We do not discuss this comparison between a living writer 
and three poets in three distant ages bom. We omy ask: 
Has it any value or charm whatever? and does it amount 
to anything more than an assertion that of four lamp-posts 
in the Strand the most westerly is nearest to the Nelson 
Column ? It is fit that a paragraph which tumbles Mr. 
Meredith among a mixed crowd of immortals, and brings 
him out on top, should end on such cobble-stone English 
as “ They will call George Meredith our greatest literary 
exponent.” 

We might still have escaped headache but for the next 
paper, on “Clews to Emerson’s Mystic Verse.” Here we 
have portentous interpretations of verse which is alleged 
to bo occult, but is, in fact, nearly as plain as verse can 
be. Emerson says that the Universe 

.Sole and self-commanded works. 

Fears not undermining days. 

Grows by decays. 

And, by the famous might that lurks 
In reaction and recoil. 

Makes flame to freeze and ice to boil; 

Forging, through swart arms of Offence, 

The silver seat of Innocence. 

On this we have a page of high falutin explanation: 

When the Living Universe builds a house, it builds it 
out of its own soul substance; while man sleeps and loiters, 
the Unconscious ceaselessly toils. In the phrase “ grows 
by decays,” Emerson embodies, I believe, the law of the 
c nservation of energy. The magazine of divine power is 
ezhaustless; does energy sink out of sight here, it is only 
to reappear yonder; the trve decays, but out of its fertilis¬ 
ing substance new plants may spring up; the coal under 
the steam boiler of the locomotive is consumed, but the 
swart goblin has lost no whit of his might: he just slips 
darkling up into the stream, makes the driving-rods his 
swift shuttling arms, and, grasping with his steel fingers 
the felloes of the wheel, whirls you half a thousand miles 
over the green bulge of the earth ere set of sun. The 
mystic Power grows by decays; and also, by “ the famous 
might that lurks in reaction and recoU,” reconciles apparent 
antinomies and opposites. ... If a heavy body m rolled 
up an inclined plane. ... If you lift the big pendulum of 
the clock in the corner. . . . &c. 

The writer is great on minutito. “ Even in so slight a 
matter as choosing a name for his verses ‘To Khea 
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Emerson’s philoeopMcal belief is glimpsed.” It is rather 
a relief to know, however, that “ the title of the poem 
‘ Hamatreya ’ has baffled a perfect and indubitable ex¬ 
planation.” The writer says that, after searching “through 
all the Hindoo scriptures,” he has “ reached a conviction 
which approaches absolute certainty that ‘Hamatreya’ 
[the title of one of Emerson’s poems] is Emerson’s im¬ 
perfect recollection of Maitreya, or—Aat he purposely 
coined the word.” The nekt paper is “ A Hefence of 
Browning’s Later Work,” which informs ns that a poetical 
slough of despond may bo transfigured by hard thinking. 
We believe it may bo created by the same means. In all 
these papers we that jerkiness of thought and aridity 
of phrase which one associates with notes taken at a 
lecture or extracted with enthusiasm from a newish book. 
There is also an inveterate tendency to fine writing. The 
defender of Browning’s thruMak’s £\tncie» alid The Parky- 
mgs nf Certain Peo^e calmot lay out her subject without 
declaring that these poems have been obscured by “ mists 
of non-appreciation’’ in which she proposes to open a 
“rift” in the hope “ that some glimpses of the splendour 
of the giant form behind them can be gained.” Similarly 
the eulogist of Mr. Meredith seems to think she will gain 
the ear of the reader by saying that genius, “ in its formed 
philosophical theories may err, but not in its perceptions 
of life’’—and that therefore “in his inspired representa¬ 
tions of life and character, coming not from thought alone, 
but from his whole nature, Meredith cannot err.” The 
italics are ours. Like the cuckoo, the Bostonian critic 
selects an author in which to find, or deposit, a gospel; 
and once the selection is made the poor man has no peace. 
He is not even allowed to err. 

The last item in our Folk-Lore is a veritable tit-bit. It 
is a kind of examination paper in “ Present-Day Poets,” 
in which some very solemn questions are propounded by 
the editors. Wo give below a few of these questions, and 
the answers which we have framed from the residue of 
our intellect: 

Is Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton too narrowly restricted 
to emotional themes and emotional means of expression 
for bounteous poetic cheer, or is the perfect alliance of her 
emotional range and workmanship the very source of her 
lyric excellence ? 

Wo give it up. 

Does Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich escape the usual penalty 
for laying emphasis on delicacy of finish so that the result 
is satisfying in its happy precision 'i Or does he seem cold 
and elaborately superficial ? Does he, so to speak, carve 
cherry-stones oftener than he engraves cameos ? 

We don’t know. Does it, “ so to speak,” matter twopence ? 

Is Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s scholasticism too 
dominant in her work P Does she lack human warmth P 
Or aie her restraint and good taste the index of deeper 
feeling P Does her cultured thought and chaste concen¬ 
trated power of expression lift her above the ranks of the 
minor poets P 

Perhaps they “ does.” We will leave it open. 

Does Miss Hannah Parker EimhaU’s portraiture of 
Judas Iscariot reveal a capacity for dramatically creating 
development in character P Are her lyrics too grave, or is 
it their especial blend of high seriousness and intellectual 
insight with unforced expression which gives them unusual 
richness P 

We should say that the blend named would give unusual 
richness to any human composition ; but, there, we are 
tired. We have seen the message of Mr. Meredith calmly 
defined in half-a-dozen lines, and we have been told that 
Browning’s Ferisktafi’s Fancies and Parleyings “ give com¬ 
plete expression to the thought of the age.” What is left 
for us to do but learn the message by heart, and buy a 
pocket edition of the poems? Oddly enough, we have 
no inclination to do either. 


The Future of the Six-Shilling 
Novel. 

Thb six-shilling novel has now existed riotously for some 
ten years, and, to the casual observer, its position would 
seem to be assured, impregnable. Yet the real fact is 
that those most concerned are profoundly dissatisfied with 
It. A publisher whose reputation for suecessful fiction 
is second to none in London said the other day that he 
was ready to try any experiment for a change, even to the 
length of issuing novels at thirty-one-and-six ; and he 
was not talking faeetionsly. A famous authors’ agent, 
commenting on this despairing remark, said that novels 
might be issued at thirty-one-and-six or at half-a-crown, 
but that, in any event, Ae six-shilling price was bound 
to be altered. A leading West End publisher, to whom 
we mentioned the mattor, said, with the utmost calmness 
“1 think it would be a good thing, as regards many 
novels, to return to the thirty-one-and-six figure.” “ But 
surely,” we urged, “ such a change would destroy your 
business in novels so issued.” “ It would,” he said; 

“ and I should be delighted to have my business in certain 
novels destroyed absolutely. You must understand,” he 
added, “ that no one has any fault to find with the present 
price of novels which sell well. It is the work of the 
new author, and of the author with a reputation but no 
circulation, that causes the trouble and the dissatisfaction. 
Such work, take it all round, results in a loss to the 
seller. 

Here undoubtedly was truth. A successful novel is 
satisfactory, whatever its price; and, therefore, it is 
satisfactory at six shillings. The bookseller makes his 
fourpence out of it, and it does not stick on his shelves. 
What the publisher makes out of it is known only to the 
publisher; but that he makes something considerable is 
proved by the extraordinary competition among publishers 
for successful and partially successful authors. Any one 
acquainted with the arcanum of a publisher’s office, and 
especially any publisher’s literary adviser, knows the 
ravenous appetite of publishers for successful authors. 
Let a man write a novel which sells only two thousand 
copies, and he will find half-a-dozen firms anxious to 
accept all risks and pay him from £75 to £100 on account 
of royalties upon delivery of the MS. of his next novel. 
Even if a novel sells but a thousand copies, thus clearing 
its first edition, the author may in future choose his 
publisher from several, and obtain from £30 to £50 in 
advance on his next MS. 

It is the new author who fails to make a hit that is the 
cause of tears. In nine cases out of ten the publisher 
expects to lose on a first book, and he is not disappointed. 
Ue prints, say, seven hundred and fifty copies, and sells 
from two hundred to five hundred. If he sells five hundred 
he considers himself well out of the affair. As for the 
author, his receipts vary from nil up to £10 —and this for 
something upon which he has probably lavished a year’s 
labour. The worst is that the sales of first books are 
steadily decreasing; they are from thirty to forty per cent, 
less to-day than they were six years ago. And so there is 
naturally disgust. The author is disgusted because his 
reward is so absurdly trifling; the publisher is disgusted 
because he is often at an actual monetary loss; and the 
bookseller is disgusted because he finds his shop encum¬ 
bered with dead stock. The question may be asked: 
“Why are mediocre novels produced at all? No one 
wants them.” But someone does want them. The author 
wants them, and the author will have them. It was 
as.-umed ten years ago that the abolition of the three- 
volume novel would mean the abolition of the mediocre 
new writer. But how blind an assumption! You cannot 
change nature by an edict of the libraries. Mediocrity is 
immortal; nothing can scotch it. Instead of being anni- 
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hilated the mediocre new writer is more numerous than 
ever. “ But,” you say, “ why does the publisher publish 
the fellow’s stuff and why does the bookseller buy it ? ” 
Simply because hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
and because the supply of non-mediocre authors is unequal 
to the demand. The publisher is very human, and the 
bookseller scarcely less so. Every sparrow that lights on 
their window-sill may prove to be the Arabian bird ; and 
after the bitterness of a thousand disappointments they 
hope on, hope on, with a sublime and miraculous 
fortitude. 

In the meantime the condition of affairs has distinctly 
worsened for author and publisher, and, perhaps, also for 
the bookseller. Who, then, has profited, since the public 
certainly reads more than ever? It is the libraries which 
have profited. They buy for four shillings that for which 
they formerly paid fifteen, but one does not perceive that 
they have rwuced their subscription-rates. Silently but 
steadily money has been diverted from the pockets of the 
publishers and authors to the pockets of the libraries. In 
the old days nearly every thvM-volume novel cleared its 
expenses, and a new author could be fairly sure of a 
reasonable emolument. A number of blamelessly inane 
writers existed in comfort upon their modest share of so 
many thirty-one-and-sixpences. Then the fiat went forth, 
and without a cry these unfortunate persons sank beneath 
the waves of reform. That was nothing—at least, it was 
nothing to literature. But it wee not all. The public buy 
more novels now than they did, but the iniprovement in 
this respect has not by any means been sufficient to atone 
for that tremendous leakage into the pockets of the 
libraries. Now, as then, the average reader gets his 
novels from the library, and not from Sie bookseller. And 
the libraries pursue their golden path, purchasing as many, 
or as few, of a novel at six shillings as they did of a 
novel at thirty-one-and-six. The successful, the meritorious 
writers have suffered to some extent, and, as for the rest, 
they have suffered enormously. 

It is useless to blame the libraries. The libraries 
occupy an empyrean in which remonstrances cannot be 
heard. There are two remedies, and it is these remedies 
which the publishing world is now thoughtfully pondering. 
The first is to increase the price of speculative novels, 
and to rely for support wholly on the libraries instead of 
partly on the libraries and partly on the booksellers. The 
objection to such a course is that the libraries would 
probably decline to sanction it. Why, indeed, as com¬ 
mercial concerns should they sanction it except under 
compulsion ? And who would apply the compulsive force ? 
The second remedy is to decrease the price of speculative 
novels. Now the Aree-and-sixpenny novel has been tried 
and has proved a failure; but the half-crown novel, the 
shilling novel, have yet to go through an exhaustive test. 
Decidedly there are signs that the half-crown novel is 
coming into fashion. Mr. John Murray began a new 
half-crown series only last week, and it is reported that 
Mr. Heinemann will shortly renew his activity in this 
direction. The object of cheapening the speculative novel 
is twofold—first to popularise it, and second to reduce the 
pecuniary risks attuned to it. If you print on thinner 
paper, and use a flimsier binding, spenffing £60 instead 
of £100 on an edition at a smaller price per copy, you will 
naturally stand to lose proportionately less on dead stock. 
And it is the risk of loss, not the hope of gain, which 
chiefly affects the publisher of a first book. As for the 
new author, the new author must openly reconcile himself 
to writing his first book for naught. He must not even 
pretend that the thing will be remunerative. It should 
be distinctly understood on all hands that a first book can 
only pay when a miracle happens. On such an imder- 
standing the new author may start fair—without illusions. 
After aU, a first book is a mercantile experiment, and it 
is only proper that the experiment should involve the 
least possible risk. 


The Travels of “ Ivanhoe.” 

By way of practical joke a type-written copy of Scott’s 
Ivanhoe was recently sent round to the publiwers under 
the title When John woe EnglancPe King. It was returned 
in every case, among the letters of rejection being the 
following:— 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. regret to have to return 
When John was Englandt King ; but they fear that interest 
in historical fiction is diminishing. Their reader’s report 
of the story is in the main favourable, but he points out 
that the charge of imitating The Forest Lovers, one of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s recent publications, might perhaps be 
difficult to rebut. In hie opinion, the author of When John 
was EnglancPs King would perhaps have made a better and 
more readable book had he studied Mr. Hewlett more 
carefully. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton must decline When John 
was EnglaTiJs King in its present form, but if a few 
modifications were made they feel that the story might bo 
very popular and profitable. The author, they would 
suggest, might advantageously substitute a Christian 
girl for the Jewess Eebecca, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
having noticed, in their long experience, that there is 
more money in Christianiiy than in Hebraism, at any rate 
in books. They would also recommend an infusion of 
Scotch dialect; and a pathetic scene between Ivanhoe and 
his mother—if it could be arranged—would, they feel 
convinced, add to the story’s vogue. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. would willingly publish 
When Joht was England, s King if the author would make 
a few alterations. They beg to bring to his notice the 
accompanying works by Mr. Guy Boofliby, an acceptable 
writer in their employ, and to suggest that he should 
adapt the story to the minds of Mr. Boothby’s numerous 
readers. By giving Ivanhoe more dash and address, by 
modernising and accelerating the style, and removing 
much of the antiquarian padding, this effect would, they 
feel sure, be attained. 

Mr. John Murray bogs to return the MS. of When 
John was Englanddt King, and to quote a passage from 
his Header’s report thereon: "I do not recommend this 
novel, although it is painstaking and thorough. The 
author would, I think, have been wiser had he chosen 
another name for his hero. Ivanhoe has already been 
used by Sir Walter Scott.” 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. thank the author of When 
John was EnglanJs King for the offer of his story as a 
serial for the Cornhill Maga%ine, but are obliged reluctantly 
to return it, having made arrangements for a number of 
serials by Mj. S. R. Crockett. 

P.S.—^The foregoing correspondence is, of course, abso¬ 
lutely fictitious. 


Things Seen. 

The Ambulance Corps. 

Behind the parched Parade Ground stretched the barracks, 
and from the windows leaned the regulars. Coatless, hat¬ 
less, arms akimbo on the window-sill, flannel shirts open 
at the neck, their jolly sim-bumt faces smiled at the little 
army of boys who had possession of their Parade Ground. 
The annual inspection of a flourishing Cadet Corps was 
proceeding, and it amused the regulars to see the red- 
coated children with carbines, bayonets, and a band, busy 
at the business of war. 

In the corner of the Parade Ground stood the Colonel’s 
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dog-cart—the Colonel of an historic regiment, who, in full 
uniform, with a languid aide-de-camp at his heels, had 
come to inspect the battalion. And near the dog-cart 
stood the tragedy of the inspection. It was a small 
tragedy, a matter of four little boys in red with a military 
stretcher— the Ambxdance Corps. They were perfect in 
their drill; they had mastered First Aid; they were young, 
strong, brimming over with energy, but nobody had 
needed them, and the infection was drawing to a close — 
that was the tragedy. None had fallen, none had fainted, 
all had gone through the most surprising evolutions with¬ 
out the slightest distress. The Ambulance Corps alone had 
waited and watched, and nothing had happened. The 
Colonel glanced at the clock, made a speech to the boys, 
mumbled a word to the commanding ofiScer and walked 
towards the dog-cart followed by his languid aide-de- 
camp The Ambulance Corps watched despairingly. Each 
small figure was taut, each face was flushed, each pair of 
hands clutched nervously at the Ambulance poles. The 
battalion stood at attention as the Colonel (he was a trifle 
stiff in the joints) raised his foot to place it on the high 
step of the dog-cart. As he did so the horse started, the 
Colonel was thrown off his balance, and fell sideways to 
the ground. In the twinkling of an eye a cloud of dust 
rose about the place where the Ambulance Corps had stood, 
there was a gleam of red and four pair of legs scampering 
across the ground, then the startled batt^on saw the 
prostrate Colonel poimced upon; they saw him hustled into 
the stretcher, his arms gesticulating, with more vigour 
that is usual with a disabled man; they saw the command¬ 
ing officer race towaids the spot; they saw the Ambulance 
Corps retire, but with heads erect, and a proud air. But 
the Colonel, as he drove away from the Parade Ground, 
looked ill-pleased. 


A London Night. 

Too hot to sleep indoors, I drag a chair on to my balcony, 
meaning to dose there. But the freshness of the night 
rouses me, and I am held in a waking dream. 

There is hardly any air. The dark silhouettes of the 
trees in the square stand out, statuesquely graceful against 
the grey blue sky—through the black masses of shade 
beneath them, one or two lights glitter from the farther 
side. 

A mysterious cat creeps across the street and glides 
through the railings into the dark garden. And just 
above the roofs, the misty yellow moon hangs low in the 
sky, and plays hide-and-seek among the chimney-pots. 

I close my eyes, and my thoughts wander off to a low 
Sussex shore, where the fight shines over the water, and 
the tide is creeping up round the wall of an old sea-wall. 
The waves ripple in gently. I hear their whispers as they 
hasten to overtake each other on the beach. Or is it the 
longed-for rain upon the plane-trees in the Square? I 
look up to find the dusty wood pavement transformed into 
a shining waterway by a water-cart. The wet street 
stretches its glittering length far away up to Regent- 
street—long lines of gas-lamps throw trails of light across 
it - a lumbering Post-office van shows flashes of scarlet as 
it rattles past on its way to Paddington with the early 
mails. Now and then a belated hansom—the cat of 
London traffic—slips past; a couple of tired waiters stand 
for a moment beneath my window, and separate with a 
friendly “ Gute nacht.” 

There is silence for a space—the town sleeps—then a 
brilliant meteor flashes across the heavens, and loses itself 
in the soft shades of green and saffron which have begun 
to tinge the east—a delicate rose colour creeps up into the 
sky—the caress of a new-born breeze wakes the trees, and 
another hot day has dawned. 


Correspondence. 

A Dream Sentence. 

SiB,—This morning I awoke with the following sentence 
on the tip of my tongue: “ No private duty is so para¬ 
mount but that a man may neglect it in the service of the 
State.” 

Now, although I cannot defend the use of the word 
“paramount,” it seems to me that the idea set forth is 
sufficiently striking. How it came into my head I am 
wholly at a loss to discover. The thought is perfectly new 
to me so far as I am aware. I may, of course, have read 
it somewhere, but I feel convinced that, if I have, I have 
never before appreciated its meaning. Perhaps some of 
your readers, well versed in ethics, may be able to provide 
the reference. 

All I can say is, that I went to bed after reading several 
chapters of Mr. Edward Spencer’s The Great Game, and I 
do not think that the idea could have been suggested 
by his entertaining account of “ Horses of the Century,” 
jockeys and owners. Or can it be that in Dreamland I 
earn a precarious livelihood by writing (or speaking) on 
the ideas of “Rightness and Ouglitness ” ?—I am, &c., 

G. S. Layakd. 

Lorraine Cottage, Malvern: July 26, 1900. 


Style. 

Sir, —In John Stewart Mill’s essay on Nature occurs 
the following remark: “The first thing to be done with a 
vague term is to ascertain precisely what it means.” It is 
therefore necessary to define style before commenting 
about it, and this is just what the correspondents of the 
Academy fail to do. “It is sjnonjnnous with literary 
intellect, brain, thought ” ; “ or subtle thing that grows ”; 
“ the natural expression of the literary individuality ”; 
are some of the meanings presented in the Academy, all of 
which, to my mind, are absolutely wrong and misleading. 

Style is just a mode or manner of expreexion and nothing 
more, and it is generally qualified by adjectives, such as 
pure, good, bad, picturesque, turgid, pleasing, perfect, 
easy, simple, diffiise, classical and many more. Style, 
then, without the adjunct of an expletive, is only a verbal 
garb of thought, beautiful or ill-fitting as the case may 
be. 

Of course, it is the aim of the literary aspirant to 
acquire a good and, if possible, a charming style, a con 
summation only to be reached by a thorough acquaintance 
with authors whose mode of expression delight and charm. 
Afterwards, continuous practice may help the literary 
mind to develop its own style. The grub of patience 
may burst into the full-blown performance. Every author 
whose name is stamped upon the literature of the period 
has a style sui generis, which may not always be a pure 
or even a correct one. But the impress of individuality is 
often the golden hall mark of popularity. An author 
of distinction has generally a distinctive style. 

Constant converse with good verse, and its practice, 
successful or otherwise, ensures a limpid, delightful style. 
The rhythm, melody, and choice of words necessary for the 
art impart a musical flow and a gracious elegance to com¬ 
position. For instance, the pure style of the Viear of 
Wahfield, or the vivid word-painting of Jane Byre, are 
doubtless due to the fact of their authors being poets. 

“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” mark the 
attributes of an enchanting style. And, for my own part, 
I can endure the matter of any book or article, even if 
threadbare or commonplace, as long as the manner, the 
style, can arrest and delight.—I am, &c., 

Isidore Ascueb. 

July 31, 1900. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 45 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Ouinea for an invented poetio 
quotation which if intr^aoed into print would be likely to gain 
ourrenoy. We award the prize to Mr. Alfred Edward Wright, 
Inverinate Villa, Attadale-road, InTemees, for the following : 

Sblv-Prids. 

Lost to all sense but that of inward pride. 

Wrapt in himself, he needs no other gnide; 

Xo maznet points him to a distant pole— 

Himself the chart, the compass, and the goal. 

Other invented quotations sent in are as follows: 

Be not a coward, fearing to face 
Life, when disrobed of pleasant grace, 

Bnt with soul-eyes find thon the key 
Of grace, in Life’s adversity. 

[A. V., London.] 

Dead leaves aglow with antnmn's sun. 

Loves long d^d alive in memory. 

[H. R, Qt. Grimsby, j 

To work is good, yet let him rest who can ; 

Life without leisure makes a sonl-less man. 

[M. P., London.] 

When first the Angels bore thee to tbs House of Hopes and Fears 
The_World beside thy cradle langhed for joy—thon wert in tears ! 
So live, that on the eve of thy Great Sleep 
Thon laugh for joy and all the world shall weep 1 

[M. N., London.] 

Blindly squandering powers of Infinity o’er trifles of time. 

[H. L. G., Edinburgh.] 

A night for goblins to bestride foul air. 

[ W. M. R., Manchester, j 
Strong in consistent inconsistency. 

[A. M. P., London.] 

Yes ! I will own that subtlety I lack. 

Which proves twice two are five and white is black ; 
Snbstanoe, not shadows, ever I pursue, 

And seek not for the glittering, bnt the true. 

[B. D.. London.] 

Let Love train eagles and disoard her doves. 

[W. A. S., Sale.] 

0 friend of mine, thon led'st me safe. 

Thro’ the valley that I went— 

Past the swamps of Might-have-bsen 
To the hills of Pure Content! 

[Z. MoO., Whitby.] 

The soaring lark above 
Takes up the tale of love. 

There pois’d on pinion spent. 

And on its song intent, 

[A. F., Ezmonth.] 

What a long list at close of day. 

If dnly writ in pen and ink. 

The thin^ we thought bnt did not tay, 

The things we taid bnt did not think. 

[R. F. MoC., Whitby.] 

0 Pilot strong unfurl my sail, 

Onr bpque must skip the sea. 

And while the sullen billows wail 
Come display thy skill to me. 

[L, M. S., London.] 

To hide a charm is t? display a better. 

[H. M. C., Glasgow.] 
Serene in boredom's dull tranquillity. 

[E. W. H., Manchester.] 
Afraid to starve, denied his fill to stuff, 

He never knows when he has had enough. 

Alike dyspeptic (his digestion such) 

Whether he eats too little—or too much. 

[.T. D. A., Ealing.] 

The ceaseless tongue that speaks the senseless mind. 

[E. R. W., Farnborough.] 

Pardon wouldst have, and yet wouldst hug thy sin ; 

Wouldst cling to hell, and yet the heavens wouldst win. 

[F. W. S., London.] 


.Things that become 

As weary-worn as loves that mate too soon. 

[E, H. H., London.] 

He is the noblest victor in life’s fight 

Who knows what’s wrong and ever does what’s right. 

[H. G, H., Rnswarp.J 

The tortnons pathway to the Peak of Fame. 

[E. C. P.. London.] 

Fame stole his clothes and left him stranded on the sands of Time. 

[B, B., Birmingham.] 
For God is God, all others are bnt selves. 

'E. A. M., Eltham.] 

Gold is the magic wand to which all doors respond ; 

Save the Divine ones—pure love, good health, and life. 

[G. S. A., Ilford. I 

Sclitnde, slum, crowds, parks, and ceaseless sound. 

London ! In thee the best and worst are found. 

[S., Manchester.] 
’Tis better to have lived and died 
Than never to have lived at all. 

[A. M. C., Leicester.] 

Too close the vivid present weaves her spell. 

And we are blinded by the visible. 

[I. S., Brighton.] 

The wayside rose soon drops 
Its withered bloom which aids the parent stem. 

And with its fading beauty scents the tomb 
With sweetest odour of a sainted life. 

[W. A., Edinburgh.] 
Each failnre bnt a stepping-stone. 

To lead to something higher. 

[L. M. L., Stafford] 

Other replies received from ; W. G , Hexham ; E. G., Bradford ; 
A. F., Exmontb; R. F. McC., Whitby ; E. S C., Kidderminster ; 
A. W., Loudon ; J. S. M., Dundee ; C. R. B., Derby ; F. von S., 
London; H. M., London ; E. J. L., London; W. A., Edinburgh; 
T. C., Buxted; M. J., London. 


Competition No. 46 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for a sketch of “ The Street I 
Know Best,” not exceeding 200 words. 

We again very respectfully ask each competitor to write his name 
and address on the same sheet as his answer, even when it is thought 
necessary to send an accompanying letter. We prefer that no letter 
should be sent. 

Rolbs. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Ac ad but, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, August 7. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We oanuot 
consider anonymous answass. 


New Books Received. 

THKOLOaiCAL AND BIBLICAL. 

The .\cts of the Apostles in the L’»ntriii»L''d of the Ojibbjwny Iiidiiins 


(H.J’.C.K.) 

l’ortion< of the Common Pmyev in Eskimo .(S.l’.C.K.) 

WhitiiKin (0. H.), Toe Cltri^i of Cynewulf.......((Jinn & Co.) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Fishwick (Henry), The History of the Prtrish of Preston .(Stock' 30/6 

POETRY, CRITIOISM. AND BELLES LKTTRES. 

Amo'S (Pofey W.), Chaucer Memorial Lecturei*. 1000 .(A^tor) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

tti*een (tr. E.), A Snort History of the British E nyire.(Dent) 

SCIENOB AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Green (.T. R.), An Introductim to Vegetab’e Physiology .(Chiu’c'iill) 10.6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J’livct (J. Otbo), Hunlintr .(Dent) 

'NEW EDITIONS. 

Linn (Thomas), Tlie Health Resorts of Europe .(Kemplun) 

iXandeville iSir J'llin), Ti'avcls .(Macmillan) net JO 


jVew Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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OATALOQUE8. 


T O BOOKBTJYEES and LIBBABIANS of 

rKBE UBRA.R1E8.-The AUGUST CATALOGUES 
of Valtublo SECOND-HAKD WORKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offend at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Beadj, and will be sent poet free upon application to W. H. 
Bmitu ft SoH. Library Department, 196, Strand. London. W.C. 


WILFRID M. VOYNIOH. 

OATALOGUB No. 2 may be had on application, 
prioe 2b. 6d., at 

If SOHO SQUARK, W. 

15th and i6tb CENTURY HOOKS; AHERICANA; 
85 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


W ILLIAMS A NOB0ATE, 

IMPOBTERB OF FO&EION BOOKS, 

14 HBOxietta Bfaceet, Ooreot Garden, SO, Sooth FredwrhA SL 
Idtabargh. ai^ 7, Broad Street, Oifocd. 


OATALOOOIS poet tree on application. 


^ORSIQN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly tnpplled on moderate teme. 
OATAIfOGITBS on appUcatloa. 


DiriiAir 8 00., IT, SOHO SQUABS. 

MUDIB'S LIBRARY 

(UMITED). 

ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Orer iOO pages, Sro, bound in green cloth). 

All the Prinoipal Works in Cirouhttion at 
the Library 

AMUNQBD under SUBJKOTa 

Forming a ComprekentiTe (hiide to Notable 
jPublioatione in most Branehet of 
Literature. 

Booke of Permanent Interett on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the Army, Navy, 
Arts, Scikncb, Philosophy, Sport, 
Theology, History, Biography, and 
Fiction. 

Pric* la. ed. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, eontain- 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Bdssian, and Spanish. 

Price is. ed. 


MITDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-31, NEW OXFORD STREET i 
311, Brompton Road; and 
18, Qaeen Victoria Street, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Sonthampton Boildingi, Chancery Lane. London. W.C. 

OTTRRENT ACCOUNTS 

2 0 / on the minimnm monthly balance ^ / 

/ o when not drawn below 4B100. / o 

DBPOBIT ACCOUNTS 

j on Depctfits, repayable on t 

2 /o demand. Jm2 * ^ 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet 
freA 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 
Fslspkons, No. 9, Holbom. 
rslsgrapftte Address, **BiBaucca, London. ” 


H 


GEORGE HERIOT’S TRUST. 

KRIOT WATT COLLBOR. 


TheGoremors are prepared to irceire APPLICATIONS for 
the office of PRINCTPAJj of the HERIOT WATT COLLEGE 
EDINBURGH, 

The College exists for the purpose of providing Teobni^ and 
General Education for the Industrial Classes, and the Principal 
to be appointed shall devote hie whole time to the duties of 
thd office. 

Subject to the approval of the Governors, the Principal shall 
exercise a genera) supervision over the teaching in the Collie, 
and shall have under his control the anangements and hours 
of classes, and, generally, the whole organisation, discipline, 
and arrangement of the (Allege. 

A copy of the Calendar, i^ioh gives full particulars of the 
various classes, will be supplied on applioaiion. 

_Tbe Principal must be a Graduate of come University of the 
United Kingdom. 

Sala^, ^00 per annum. 

Applications, with thirty copies of Testimonials Oimited to 
nf^n in number), to be lodged with the undersigne<l on or 
before 1st September next. 

PETER MACNAUGHTON, S 8C., 

„ _ Clerk to the Governors. 

20 , York Place, Edinburgh, 

2rth July, 19CM. 


C IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATK N.-ASSISTANT in 
the MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ART, EDINBURGH 
(IndustriaJ Branch) (1&.24). loth AUGUST. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can he 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the SECRETAar, Civil Service Commiision, 
London, S.W. 


C IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 
, FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION-DRAUGHTSMAN 
In the HYDROirRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of the AD* 
MmAl/TY (17.23), 8th SEPTEMBER. 

The date specified Is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Sccextaby, Civil Service Commission, 
London, 6.>V. 


6 CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Isfe ClasD, 

Classical Tripos), late Fellow of Clare College. Cam- 
““ RE8 PUPILS lor the UNIVERSITIES 


bridse. .PREPARES PUPILS lor the UNIVERSITIES and 
all Preliminary Examinations, at his Residence, CroM Deep, 
Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old bouse beautifully and 
healthily situated on the Thames. 


OVBRNESSBSforPRIVATE FAMILIES 

-MISS LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several 
higbJy.aaali&ed Eoglisb and Foreign Governesses for Beaideot 
and Daily Sngagementa— Cestral Bioistby foe Teachers, 
23, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


“ Miss Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivadty.* 

Tha Speaker. 

I BSSONS by CORRBSPON DBNCB. — 

The art of Literary Composition, like other arts, cannot 
be acquired, because it is the expression of the artist's 
personality. 

But. like every other art. it rests on a basis of knowledge, 
and of principles which may easily be acquired. 

The sratem of instruction is miapted to meet the require* 
ments of each correspondent. A tulpect is set for a composition 
of a given length, which is returned with marginal comments 
and corrections, and, in addition, a couple of sheets giving 
reasons for each oorrectioD, and praotiod Mvloe- 

MS8. already written may be substituted for the subject set, 
and will be carefullv criticised. 

Fee, payable in advance: Twelve lessons. Three Guineas; or a 
trial oouree of three. One Guinea. 

Miss Rossi, 82 , Moomoutb Road, Bayswater, London, W. 


^YPE-WBITING promptly and aocnratsly 
JL done. lOd. per 1,000 worda Swples and referenoes. 
Malti.Oopi^—Adless, Miss Messer, 16, Mortimer Creeoent, 
N.W. 


T FTEBABT BESEABCH. — A Gentleman, 

XJ enttienoed in Llten^ Work, and who has aooeie to the 
British Mnseom Reeding Room, is open to arrange with 
Anthor or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re. 
eearch, or in sedng Work throngh the Frees. Translations 
nndertaken from rreneh, Italian, or Bpanisb.—Apply, by 
latter, to D. C. Dallas, 191. Strand, London, W.C. 


JrsT PvBLiKBiD.—Cloth elegant, price 4 b. 6d. 

ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 

By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Rivm07098: S4,KiugStreer.CoveutGarden,London* 


An AmericanTransport 
in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

In this wotk Capt. Codman relates hia 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Ttansport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the connecting: 
link between old and modem methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Prioe 38. 6d. 


London: 

SIUPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


Crown Svo, Illnstrsted, price 2a. 6d. post free. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Penry, Martyr, 1659—1698. By HBRBEET 

M. WHITE, B.A. lUnstrated by Frank H. 

Simpaon. 

“Excellent, unnaual Rrasp of events, nobility of 

ideal, vividnees, and nace of style.” 

Bev. Abobibiu) Duww, D.D. 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price fid., 
poet free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: a Congrreiratlonalist 

Church Manual. By 6. B. JOHNSON. 

London: Alixamdkb A Srefexaru, Limited, 

21 and 22, Farnival Street, Holhom, W.C. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEIIENTE 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 

CoMuting of Thirty-eeven PortraiU of Old 
and New Celebritiee in Literature, may 
etill he obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lame, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

No. 282.—AUGUST, 1900. 

THE LESSOXS of tbe WAR; a Proposed Association. „ 

"ORDINARY BUSINESS PRIX'CIPLES.” By Sir Jmis Bitth, Bart.. Sit Wimtsb B*p, 
Sir Asdbbw Faiebaikk, Sir Johb Woi.fe B.Bsy, K.C.B., Alfekd Hxiimswoeih. Major 
McfsiA, and Hesbv Bibcbeboigh. 

OUR INFANTRY. By the Bi«ht Hon. the Eiei. of Nobthbeook. 

HOW to BREED HORSES for WAR. By Wilfeid Scwsh BtoBr. 

MISSIONARIES in EGYPT. By Aekoib Weed. 

THE NEW COMMONWEALTH. By Albeet Gbabxh Bbeex (late Secretary to the Anstralian 
Federtil DeleKHtes). ^ ^ r, * 1 . t 

THE SLOW GROWTH of MORAL INFLUENCE in POLITICS. By the Right Rev. the Lokc 

Bishop op Heesfoeb). 

THE IMPERIAL NOTE in VICTORIAN POETRY. By J. A. R. Mieeiott. 

NOTES on PLAYERS and OLD PLAYS. By Fbkdieici Wedmoee. 

THE SMALL INDUSTRIES of BRITAIN. By Peihce Kkopotei.h. 

AN AMERICAN VIEW of the BOER WAR. By Edwaed J. Hobosoh. 

SOME UNSEEN STARS. By the Ber. Edhckd Lsdoee (Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy). 

IN the BYE-WAYS of RURAL IRELAND. (Concluded.) By Michasi IUcDohaoh. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemtss Ritn. 

THE CHINESE REVOLT. By FEEDiktcs Geeehwoob. 

VENGEANCE niid AFTERWARDS. By HnWAsn Dicet, C.B. 

London : SAMPSON LOW, MABSTONi* CO., Ltd. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SPORT in WAR. By Major-Qeneral i 

R. S. S. BADEN'POWELL. ProfuMly Illustrated by the Author. ' 
I Toi., 3s. 6d. ' 

The M'tmimg **Q6ser»l Baden-Powell is a keen sporUman and a 

Mvely writer, and is well seen in both capacities in this little book, which is , 
brightly niost^ated from his own sketches.’* 

THE EOUTH AFRICSN CRIEIt. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN OONSPIRAOT: ' 

or. The Aims of Afrikanderdom. By FRED. W. BELL, F.8.8. 1 vol., 

56. net. 

The Times .—**Tfae matter is one of great importance, and the volnme ssrvee 
a osefol purpose in bringing the known facts, and the argument to be de<luc^ 
from them, 'within the reach of all.' * 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

THE RISE and FALL of KRUGERISM: i 

A Personal Record of Forty Years in South Africa. By JOHN 8COBLE, I 
the T*mss Correspondent In Pretoria prior to the present War, and H. R. 
ABERCROMBIE, of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony. Uniform 
with the “Transvaal from Within.” 1 vol., 10s. net. 

The Daily Bxpres *.—“ A most timely lKx>k, and one well desening the 
serious consideration of all public men.” 

WHY KRUGER MADE WAR. By J. A. 

BUTTERY. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3e. Cd. net. 

THE RUMO'OHINEEB FRONTIER, 

INNERMOST ASIA. By Ralph P. 

COBBOLD flate 00th Rifles). With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
from Pbot<^?ranhs. 1 vol., 21s. 

The Oraphie .—“ Tnis is an exceedinglv im]>ortant as well as an extremely 
interesting volume. During his travels the author necessarily came into close 
contact with both Chinese and Russian ofllcials.” 

NATURE’S GARDEN. An Aid to Enow- 

ledge of Wild Flowers and their Insect Tisitors* By NBLTJB 
BIANCUAN. With Coloured Plates and many other Dlustrat'on*, photo¬ 
graphed direct fh)m Nature, by Henry Troth and A. R. Dugmore. 1 voL, 
12a. 6d. net. 

The iStandard.^** * Nature's Garden * U not only one of the most imoortant, 
but one of the most beantiful of recent contributions to the Literature of 
Flowers. We may sav, without prejudice to the labours of bis predecessors in 
the fascinating fleld, that he has contrived to satisfy the most exacting test of 
exoeUence.*' 


VILLAGE NOTES. By Pamela Tennant. 

Illustrated from Photographs. 1 voL, Os. 

Ms. W. L. CourtsKT.*-'* Mrs. Tennant's book has all the charm of the 
quaint country she descrilies. It is full of happy things, of descriptions foU of 
a grave and (piiet tenderness." 


FICTION. 

VOICES in the NIGHT. By Flora Annie 

STEEL. Be. Twelfth Thousand. 

The /aarfanf.—" A worthy suc<^asor of * On the Face of Waters.* It la 
a grave contribution to thought concerning India, as well as an excellent story.** 

BOWERY TALES : — “ MAGGIE ” and 

"GEORGE’S MOTHER.” By STEPHEN CRANE. 6a. 

The Itiustrated London AVios.—" Stephen Crane kbew the Bowery very 
well, and in these stories its characteristics come out with the realism of Mr» 
Arthur Morrison's stiulies < f the East-end. Both are grim and powerful 
sketches.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

THE RED BADGE of COURAGE. With 

cover in colours drawn by R CATON WOODVILLB. Popular editicnu 
Fiice 

I THE VOICE of the PEOPLE. By Ellen 

GLASGOW, Author of ** Phases of an Inferior Planet.'* 6e. 

AFRICAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENT. 

By A. J. DAWSON, fls. 

The Athsnanm.'—** The country is evidently described from personal know- 
ledge and with that sympathy which is the only key to understanding. The 

' book is strong meat.but we thank him for it, and hope be has not exhausted 

Morocco.” 

Twenty-flfth Thousand. 

EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. A Practical 

I Guide. Price Ss. net, sewed; 28. Od. net, c^oth. Postage 4d. Sold inside 

and outside the Exhibition. 

' The Acodewy.—" THE Guide to Paris.” 


London: WM. HEINE MANN, 21 , Bedford Street, W.C. 


A CHABMIITO aiFF BOOK 

6.,, claret roan, gUt, lUiutrated, 

LONDON in the TIME of ihe DIAMOND JUBILEE 

Lcmdcm: SxitrKar,MAiraALt A Co. Llangollen: DABLiverov A Co, 


F. V. WHITE & OO.’S LIST. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

reap. 9m. OSS SHILLINO SACS. lUiuitrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— ^WithSpeoialContribntioiuifrom 

His Szoellenoy K. J, PBHLF8, late American Hlniater: Profaaeor 
JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.i BOBEHT BBOWNINQ; A. W. KINGIJLBBi 
and Sir THBODOBB MABTIN, K.O.B. 

BOUBNBHOUTH and NBW VOBUT. THB OHANNBL ISLANDS. 

THK NOBFOLK BBOADS. THB ISLB OF WIGHT. 

BBKOH and its BBAOONB. THB WTB TALLBT. 

BOBS, TINTBBN. and OHBPSTOW. THB 8BTBBN TAT.T.B T. 

BBISTOL, BATH. WBLL8, and WBSTON-SUPBB-HABB. 
BBIGHTON, BASTBOUBNB, HASTINGS, and ST. LBONABDS. 
(LLAiniUDNO, BHTL. BANGOR FENMABNHAWB, ( 

( LLAN FAIBFBOHAN. ANGL BBBY . and OABNABVON. i 
ABBBTBTWTTB, BABMOUl^UAOHTihjJtTB, and ABBBDOTBT. 
CONWAY, OOLW^ BAY, BBTTW8-Y-COED, SNOWDON, A PB8TINIOG. 

BABMOU TH, D OLGELLY. HABLBOH. OBIOCIBTH, and PWLLHBLL 
HALTEBN, HBBBFOBD, WOBOBSTBB, GLOUOB8TBB, A OHBLTBNHAIL 
LLANDBINDOD WBLLS and the SPAS ot lOb-WALBS. 


1S.-THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 

leading Hotels throngbont the world. 


A Handbook to the 


“ What woald not the intallisent tonrist in Pari, or Boms giye for each a 
snide-book as thiaLwbioh taaohea ao much that ia onteidethensnalsoopeot 
aaoh rolnmat I "—The TiiHtt. 

" The best Handbook to London ever tnsaed.”—Lieerpool IkMt Pott. 
THIBD EDITION. BEVISED, {a.—CO Dlugttatuma, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By S. 0. COOK and B. T. COOK, U.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Beferencet to all Streets and Placet of Interest. 

Uanfollen: DAKLINOTON A CO. 
koadon: SnmiN, Mabshall, Hahilton, Kent A Co., Ltd. 
TIm Bdlmy Bookstalla, and ell BookssUen’. 


In cloth gilt, price Sa. 6d. 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW NOVEL 

THE MARRIED 

MISS SINKS. 

By the Author of « The Truth TtUeni/’ » The Blnka Futnlly.” 

** As quaint and as funny as ever.Full of lively dialcgue and brilliant 

flashes of wit.A leriee of clever character sketches.**—ForAsWrs aeratd. 

•* A book to be secured at the earliest opportunity.**—W«4fy Dispatch. 

** A well-conneoted plot with a most dramatic climax.'* 

Lloydef Weekly Itewepapar. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AN SYE for an EYE: a Mystery. By 

WILLIAM LB QUEUX, Author of *• Wiles of the Wicked." 

THE GODDESS; a Demon. By Richard 

MABSH, Author of " The Beetle,” “ In Full Cry,” Ac. 

THE SHIELD of his HONOUR. By 

BICHABD HEXBY SAVAGE, Author of ” My Official Wife,” Ac. 

THE FLICK of FORTUNE. By Thomas 

PAKKE3._ 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. CRITICAL STUDIES. 


UNWIN’S 
GREEN CLOTH 
LIBRARY. 

6s. each. 


A »$UcUd List of the Volumes in this 
Series. 


The RAIDERS. B7 S. R. Crockett. 
THE LILAC SUNBONNET. By 

8. R. CROCKETT. 

MAN. 


UNWIN’S 
Popular Copyright 
NOVELS. 

2s. 6d. each. 

List of the Volumes in this Series. 

TROOPER PETER HALEET of i 

MASHONALAND. liy OLIVE SCHREIXER. I 

By I 
By! 


A SET OP ESSAYE. 

By OUIDA. 

7a. €d. 

CONTENTS. 

Habriel D'Annunzio—Georges DarieQ—Tha Italian 
Novels of Marion Crawford—Le Secret du Pr^cepteur 
— L’lmperieuse Bont^— Wilfrid Soawen Blunt — 
Joseph Chamberlain—Unwritten Literary Laws— 
Aubcron Herbert—Tne Ugliness of Modem Life—Tha 
Quality of Mercy—Tbe Decadence of Latin Raeea— 
Alma Venie^ia. 


HAPPINESS. 


THE GREY 

CROCKETT. 

THE HERB MOON. 

OLIVER HOBBES. 


MOONLIGHT. 

MANN. 

THE PATTEN 

Bf MART B. MANN. 


By S. R. 
By John 
INNES. By George 
By Joseph 
TALES. By Louis 
the DEVIL. By Louis 
By 

By Dr. 
By Mary E. 
EXPERIMENT. 


EVELYN 

MOORE. 

TALES of UNREST 

CONRAD. 

PACIFIC 

BECKE. 

RIDAN 

BECKE. 

THE EBBING of the TIDE 

LOUIS BECKE. 

ARDEN MASSITER. 

WILLIAM BARRY. 


THB I 


DINETTE’S 

“GYP." 

THE STICKIT MINISTER. 

S. R. CROCKETT. i 

A WINNING HAZARD. By Mrs. NEIGHBOURS, 

ALEXANDER. 

EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

HALF ROUND the WORLD for 

a HUSBAND. By MAY OROMMELIN. 

BY REEF and PALM. By Louis 

BECKE. 

PRISONERS of CONSCIENCE. 

By AMELIA E. BARR. 

MARGARET FORSTER. By 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

BROWN, V.C. By Mrs. Alexander. 

THE ROMANCE of a MIDSHIP- 

MAN. By W. CLARKE RUSSELL. 

THE PLAYACTBESS and MAD 

SIR UCHTRED of tlio HILLS. By S. R. 

CROCKETT. 


SKETOHU OP IRISH LIPS. 

BY A NEW WRITER. 

Being Annals of 

a Dull Town. By JULIA M. CROTTIB. 68. 


ric 


MBS. 


NEW VOLUME. 


THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 

Paper, 1«. 6d. each ; cloth, Zs. each. 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 

TALES of the PAMPAS. By W. 

BULKIN (Oni Booito). 

OTHER VOLUMES IE THIS SERIES. 

THE IPANE. By R. B. Cunning- 


NORWAY. By Professor Boyesen. 

With a Chapter by C. P. KEARY. Fully Hloa- 
trated, and with Map and Index. Cloth, Ss. 

POE LOATiRS OF POETRY. 

THE POETIOAL WORKS of 

MATHILPE BLIND. Edited by ARTHUE 
SYMONS, and with an Introduction by RICHARD 
GARNET. LL.D., C.B. Green cloth, with Helio¬ 
gravure Frontispiece, 7 b. Od. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE. Their 

Origin, History, Laws, Language, Literature, 
and Characteristics. By JOHN RHY'S, Principal 
of Jesus College and Professor of Keltic In the 
University of Oxford; and D. BRYNMOtt 
lONES, Q.O., M.P. With Z Maps. Second 
Edition. Cloth, Bis, 


HAME GRAHAM. 

THE TWO STANDARDS. By | THE CAPTAIN of the LOCUSTS. 

Dr. WILLIAM BARRY. And other Stories. By W. A. WERNER. 

WAS it RIGHT to FORGIVE ? i WILDS. By James 

By AMELIA E. BAER. ^ELLgiNKERS. By Ethel 

The OUTLAWS of the MARCHES- 

By Lord ERNEST HAMILTON. {A CORNER of ASIA. By Hugh 

I CLIFFORD. 

ALMAYER’S FOLLY. By Joseph ! NEGRO NOBODIES. By Noel de 

CONRAD. I MONTAGNAC. 

THE SCHOOL for SAINTS. By I ^ 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. AMONG THE MAN-EATERS. By 

RODMAN, the BOATSTEERER.' , w 

By LOUIS BECKE. LITTLE INDABAS. By J. Mac. 


READY SHORTLY. 

FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 

By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Fully Illua- 
tniled. Cloth gilt, 2s, 6tU 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a 

QUACK. By S. YTEIR MITCHELL, Author of 
“ Hugli Wynue,’’ 4c. Cloth, 3a. 6<L 


A NEW RKLIGIOUS NOVEL. 

ALLEN LORNE. By Alexander 

M.DiUGlLL. Oi. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

Thx publishing of books has practically ceased, and we 
must wait till the end of September for the steady flow 
to begin again. Not that the issue of books ever stops 
altog^er—for no week in the year is without its stray 
Yolumes of theology and fiction—but important books must 
wait for what publishers believe to be more favourable 
(though more crowded) times. War books continue to 
be issued, but the response is not keen. We fear that 
even the Origin of the Anglo-Boer War Revealed, by G. H. 
Thomas, formerly Orange Free State burgher, will not 
fire the reading public, or even Miss Marie Corelli’s 
A Social Note on the War. Perhaps General Baden- 
Powell’s book on Mafeking will rouse them. 


Tub sub-title of Miss Marie Corelli’s pamphlet on the 
war is Patriotism or Self-Ado, rtisement. The distinguished 
authoress must have blushed when she read the advertise¬ 
ment that is heralding her new book throughout the 
country. It is called The Master-Christian, and it is 
dedicated “ to all those churches who quarrel in the name 
of Christ.” Here are a few gems from the advertisement: 

One of the most remarkable books of recent years. 

In vigour of style, in daring of conception, in tender¬ 
ness and pathos, and in its wide appeal, it presents 
features of extraordinary interest. 

It _w impossible to sketch the outlines of this romance, 
and it is enough to say that it deals with the great problem 
of humai'ity and religion—the eternal struggle between 
the spirit and the flesh. 

It will appral with an irresistible attraction to the 
Boman Catholic, to the Anglican, to the Nonconformist; 
to the agnostic and the bigot; to the worldling and to 
the religious. 

It puts into articulate language the inarticulate thoughts 
of the majority of mankind. 

We shall see. 


Thb decision of the House of Lords, by a majority of 
four l^w Lords to one, that a reporter is entitled to copy¬ 
right in the speeches he reports may be good law, but, to 
the lay, literary mind, it is certainly not common sense. 
The effect of the decision is admirably put in the following 
letter which, the Pcho says, Mr. Line received soon after 
the result of the case: 

Dzab Bib,—S ince the reporter has been adjudged the 
owner of copyright in a speech, may I draw your att-nUon 
to the fact that there are many speeches made annually by 
various speakers which would have considerable value as 
literary productions. 

As a verbatim author I beg to oflPer you the next half- 
dosen speeches to be made by the Lo .‘d Chief Justice, Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Bosebery, Mr. Biirell, Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. John Morley. They could be brought out as a volume 
of copyright literary essays, and as there appears to be no 
necessity for stating by whom the speeches were made, I, 
as the author, would of course stipulate that my name 
should appear on the title-page. 

We hope this letter will follow the four Law Lords to their 
moors. 


lx spite of Mr. Andrew Lang’s protests, the method of 
inducing distinguished readers to supply “ cheap copy ” 
persists. Mr. Frederic Dolman visited the studios of St. 
John’s Wood and Kensington, and persuaded certain 
painters to tell him which they thought were the greatest 
pictures in the world. The result, with reproductions of 
the pictures, is given in the Strand Magazine. Thus: 


Sir L. Alma Tadema... 

Mr. W. P. Frith . 

Sir W. B. Btchmond... 
Mr. F. GoodaU \ 

Mr. E. A. Abbey J 
Mr. Phil Morris. 

Mr. Storey . 

Mr. B. W. Leader. 

Mr. G. F. Watts . 

Mr. G. H. Boughton... 

Mr. Marcus Stone. 

Mr. J, M. Swan. 


Bapheml’s " Disputation as to the 
Sacrament.” 

Titian’s ” Sacred and Profane 
Love.” 

Holbein’s “ Jeweller Morett.” 

Tintoretto’s “ Miracle of St. 
Mark.” , 

Velasquez’ “ Surrender' of 
Breda.” 

Gainsborongh’s *' Lady Mul- 
grave.” 

Tamer’s “ Ulysses.” 

Baphael’s “ Sistine Madonna.” 

'Titian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne.” 

Millais’s “ Vale of Best.” 

Bembrandt’s “ Lesson in Ana¬ 
tomy.” 


The Netherlands South African Eailway Company have 
commenced an action for libel against Mr. FitzPatrick, on 
account of certain statements contained in his volume. 
The Transvaal from Within, and also against Mr. William 
Heinemann, the publisher. Mr. Hawksley will conduct 
the case of the defendants. 


One of the new autumn papers is to be called The Leader. 
It will aim “ to make Ireland Irish.” Here are a few 
extracts from the prospectus: 

The ideal Ireland which the Beview will strive to help to 
bring about is one which will eventually express itself in 
its native lanmiage, which vrill not only be a self-govern¬ 
ing but a seu-coni^ned nation, drawing its inspirations 
from native sources, possessing its own native outlook on 
all phases of Ufe, and, while willing to assimilate from 
outside, determined to slavishly imitate no other nation. 

Its methods for helping on the attempt to realise this 
ideal will be practical. It will face facts as they are, how¬ 
ever humiliating; and the actual Ireland, and not the 
Ireland of dreamers and romancers, wi'l be always kept in 
view. Though convinced that no real Ireland can exist 
until Irish is reinstated as the national language, this 
Bevi-)w, being practical, will be almost wholly written in 
English, for the promoters recognise the fact that Ireland 
has allowed herself to become a^ost completely English, 
and we must proceed from what is to what ought to be. 

This Beview will face everything. Its contnbutors will 
include very many of the ablest Irishmen of the day. 
Shams will be mercilessly ridiculed. Those responsible for 
“ superior English education ” will get no peace until they 
give an Irish education. 


Me. Stephen Phtlups has been staying at Marienbad, 
where he has been in consultation with Mr. Tree on the 
subject of his new play “ Herod.” It will be called 
‘‘Herod the King,” not “The King of the Jews,” and 
will follow “ Julius Crosar ”.at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
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Saturday (the 18th) the oopyright of Balzac’s 
j^t^els will expire, ^e present holdiera, Messrs. 
paid. 80;000 francs to Balzac’s widow for tMs copyright in 
1865 (thirty years after Balzac’s death) and for thirty-five 
years they have enjoyed the monopoly. 


Baijsao’s dealings with his publishers were not of a 
brilliant business order. Under the description, “A 
Cruel Contract,” the Author gives the terms of a specimen 
bargain entered into by Balzw. This is the Hubert con¬ 
tract, the document of which is in the possession of the 
Vicomte de Lovenjoul. 

In this contract ” M. Honors Balzac ” engages to supply 
(under the pseudonym of Lord H’Noone) a certain sieur 
Gr^goire Hubert, libraire au Palais Koyal, with fowr 
volumes for publication, entitled Clotilde de Lutignan, for 
the sum of 2,000 francs. This liberal remuneration is to 
be received as follows: 500 francs in notes payable at a 
year’s date; 500 francs in notes (payable six months later) 
at the moment when twelve hundred copies of the work in 
question shall have been sold. The remaining 1,000 francs 
are to be paid in notes, likewise dated six months hence— 
whenever tieur Origoire Hubert thall be unable to produce on 
the author't demand more than a hundred caplet of this first 
edition ! 

But the final article in this iniquitous treaty carries off 
the palm for munificence. It expressly states that: 

“In this sum (of 2,000 francs) is included the cost of the 
advertisement of the said work, which AI. Balzac binds 
and engages himself to have inserted in the journals below 
mentioned (or iu those which may replace them should 
they be suppressed), viz., the Constitutionnd, the Journal 
det Debate, the Courrier, the Miroir, the QuUidienne, and 
the theatrical papers. The advertisement shall each 
occupy at least half a column in the body of the journal; 
and shall be placed either beside the article ‘ Paris,* or 
immediately ^ter.” To reimburse him for this outlay 
the author is entitled to stx copies gratis of his own work ’ 

Comment, adds the Author, is superfluous, and it 
suggests that it was imder the financial strain produced 
by tMs barbarous treatment that Balzac wrote : “ Creditors 
know how to find us much better and more promptly than 
our friends. For the sake of a little sum they often come 
to a place where others do not come fur the sake of a 
great affection.” 


In writing on the new American historical novelists a 
little while ago, we remarked on their mechanical patience 
in “ getting up ” their topography and local colour. Mr. 
Charles Major, the author of When Knighthood was in 
Flower, doubtless shares these industrious qualities, and 
a “proof” of it is given with much circumstance by an 
Aiucrican contemporary as follows: 

When Mr. Charles Major was in London recently, for 
the first time, he wagered a whitebait dinner with an 
English friend that ne could walk from St. Paul’s 
to the Tower ungpiided, taking the most direct route, 
and naming the streets travelled. After they had 
eaten the whitebait, and the Englishman had paid the 
bill. Mr. Major confessed to his marvelling host that 
while writing When Knighthood was in Flower ae had been 
comp^ed to make a map of that part of old London, and 
in doing so he studied Stow’s Survey with great diligence, 
working out from the text, block by block, the journey 
through Cheapside and Billingsgate to the Tower. 

But this is an occasion for smiles. The idea of working 
out the most direct modem route, “ block by block,” from 
St. Paul’s to the Tower in Stow’s Survey is worthy of an 
American enthusiast; but they do not so leam the way 
about New York. Stow seems to have served Mr. Major 
uncommonly badly; for the most direct route from St. 
Paul’s to the Tower is the straight line formed of 
Cannon-street, Eastcheap, and Great Tower-street. We 
can understand the route including Billingsgate, because 
the whitebait had to be bought; but it was 3ie American 
who should have paid for it 1 


WsAX. is the psychtfiogy of a reading craze? What 
causes scopes of thousfu^ aif'iiM4eieto.Hish fexriienovd8 
cof, llCss :Fot«der, Miss Chriiaondel^, MisSn OetelGixsnid 
Mr. Hall Caine, and then fling them aside, and-forg^ 
them ? What explains the boom of IVilby and the doom 
of Trilby ? An American writer seeks the aid of scientific 
phraseology to explain these mysteries. He says : “ Such 

g henomena indicate an interruption of the action of the 
igher brain centres and, in consequence, an undue 
activity of the lower brain centres ”; and he thinks that 
a diffused hypnotic suggestion is at the bottom of the big 
sales enjoyed by novels of no lasting merit. 

How else are we to account for the fact that tens of 
thousands of intelligent readers are found absorbed in 
books which are destined in a few months to permanent 
oblivion; that large editions of certain books are delivered 
to booksellers in advance of any legitimate demand; that 
a multitude of people accept withont hesitation the judg¬ 
ment of newspapers as to the literary or artistic merit of 
books, whose opinions on other subjects would have no 
weight with them at all ? 

Admitting that fiction has its place as a means of literary 
culture, it would seem that most readers have ceased to 
exercise any rational choice and allow themselves to be 
controlled by their lower brain centres. ... These crazes 
of the reading public are incident to an imperfect stage of 
development. As the higher centres become more highly 
developed, a rational choice will more effectively control 
the selection of reading. The literature which has 
established its claim to permanence will take its true 
place. 


Thebk is a characteristic article in The Contemporary on 
Eleonora Duse, by Mr. Arthur Symons, which is an 
amusing as well as interesting contribution to its subject. 

Her eyes [says Mr. Symons] are like a drowsy flame. 
Her stillness is the stillness of one in act to spring. 
There is no transil^on from the energy of speech to the 
energy of silence. When she speaks, the words leap from 
her lips one after another, hurrying, but always in 
colourM clothes, and with bmutiful movements. As she 
listens silently to music, she seems to remember, and 
to drink in nourishment for her soul, as she drinks in per¬ 
fume, greedily, from flowers, as she possesses a book or a 
picture, almost with violence. I have never seen a woman 
so passionate after beauty. I have never seen a woman so 
devoured by the life of the soul, by the Ufe of the mind, 
by the life of the body. 

When she talks intently with someone whose ideas 
interest her, she leaves her chair, comes and sits down 
quite close, leans over till her face almost touches one’s 
face, the eyes opening wider and wider, until one sees an 
entire rim of white about the great brown pupils; but, 
though she occasionally makes a gesture, she never touches 
one, never lays her hand on one’s sleeve; remains im¬ 
personal, though so close. 

Here are a few of Duse’s words written down by Jdr. 
Symons from memory: 

“ Do you remember what Flaubert, that little priest, said 
of Shakespeare ? ‘ If I had met Shakespeare on the stairs, 
I should have fainted.’ The people I would like to have 
met are Shakespeare and Velasquez. 

“ Could I live witiiout the stage ? Tou should not have 
said that. I have passed three years without acting. I 
act because I would rather do other things. If I had my 
will I would live in a ship on the sea, and never come 
nearer to humanity than that. ” 


In reference to the forthcoming Clarendon Brew edition 
of the Imitatio Christi, Me^rk Methuen point out to us 
that the edition they publish is in all respects.a " faithful” 
translation, and can therefore challengs comparison in this 
respect with future versions. 
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To the Lihrarff World Mr. Thomas Aldred, Lihnurian of 
St. Oeoi^^tho^lCaxtyi FidiUe Libraiy, is oontributiiig a 
meful lut <rfii Seqtiel Stoiiesy ' The' iustt^eni ih the 
Augtt^ munber rangM from H to S, and indudra the 
following interesting entries: 

Howxlub, W. D. 

Chance Acquaintance. 

Their Wedding Journey. 

Huohks, T. 

Tom Brown'$ Sehooldaye. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. 

Hugo, V. 

Lee MieSrablee. 

Fantine. 

Goeette and Mmiue. 

Jean Vdijean. 

Huysmaks, J. K. 

En Boute. 

The Cathedral. 

jATOtS, H. 

Boderitk Hudeon. 

Prineeee Caeamaeeima. 

LTTTOif, Lohd. 

Emeet Maliravert, 

Alice. 


The Caxtons. 

My Novel. 

What Will He Do With It. 


The art of ad^rtuihg a problem-norel appears to be 
tboroughlj understood by the publishers of an Americalh 
novel called The'-Redemption of Jlavid Odilon. Being’ % 
purpose-novel, it is “ destined to produce an aftermath 
of critical conflict.” The advertisement proceeds with 
delightful ndiveti : “ One can give some idea of the cause 
of inevitable storm from a i outline of the story.” 
But the tit-bit is the quotation of two opinions alre^y 
given on the book: 


Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor 
of Plymouth Church, writing 
in the Bookman, classes it with 
David Grieve, Tees of the D' Ur- 
lervillee, and The Damnation 
of Theron Ware, and finds in 
it “ a strong, healthy, buoyant 
note.” He says : “ David 
Corson enters the scene dothed 
with the fascination that only 
the strong possess. He dreams, 
he sings, he sees visions of the 
future, he is tempted, he loves, 
he hesitates, he sins, he falls, 
he wakes with a shock of 
horror, he climbs slowly up¬ 
ward upon the rounds down 
which he descended, he con¬ 
quers our admiration and our 
love.” 

Do you not fool the storm, tb 
the rest coming ? But why 


Maurice Thompson, in an 
ex'ended discussion of the 
book in another literary maga¬ 
zine, differs radically from 
the Bookman’t review. He 
points out that the love 
between David Corson and 
Pepeeta ‘‘ is worked up to the 
highest pitch of passion,” and 
that there has never been a 
novel in which it ”is more 
Vehemently described or more 
persistently kept before the 
reader. Ic does not follow,” 
he adds, “ that because God 
has made possible the redemp¬ 
tion of a profligate, it is right 
to describe him in a dramatic 
story for fireside reading.” 

aftermath, the conflict, and 
> they travel so dowly ? 


“ Zieei” wae Completed ae “ Zanoni." 

MaoDohau), G. 

Anndle of a Quite Neighbourhoid. 

Seaboard Parish. 

Viear’e Daughter. 

Malcolm. 

Marquis of Lossie. 

Sir Oibbie. 

Donal Grant. 

Thomas Wingfcld, Curate. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. 

Maolaken, Iah (J. M. Watson). 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 

Days o/" Auld Lang Syne. 

Kate Carnegie. 

Mxlvujji, H. 

Typee. 

Omoo. 

Mebedith, G. 

Sandra Belloni (same as F.n.Uia in England). 
Vittorio. 

Moobb, Oxobox. 

Evelyn Innes. 

Sister Teresa. 

OuPHAST, Mrs. 

Chronicles of Carlingford. 

The Rector. 

The Doctor's Family. 

Salem Chapel. 

The Perpetual Curate. 

Miss Marjoribanks. 

Phabe, Junior. 

“ OniDA ” (Ijouise De La Hamee). 

Princess Napraxine. 

Othmar. 

Kvade, 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Autobiography of a 2'hief. 

Love Me LitUe Love Me Long. 

Hard Cash. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for July contains an interesting and 
apparently exhaustive paper on “The American News¬ 
paper.” Facts and statistics are accumulated and 
arranged with great care, mainly with the object of 
showing what is the general moral tone of American 
newspapers. The space devoted to “vice and crime,” 
to sport, society news, literature, &c., &c., is calculate 
and reduced to a percentage. But we do not think that 
we can quote the author’s figures with any effect; the 
article must be studied as a whole. It conveys to the 
English reader a useful idea of the conditions of journalism 
in America. St. Louis and Cincinnati are now “ the most 
notable centres of yellow journalism. These two centres 
keep remarkably dose together in the table of percentages. 
Both stand high in illustrations, medical advertisements, 
and news of crime and vice; while they stand very low in 
letters and exchanges, editorials, literature, and retail 
advertisements. It is significant that Joseph Pulitzer, 
proprietor of the New York World, got his training in 
yellow journalism as manager of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch." The force of the expression, “training in 
yellow journalism,” may be understood by a statement 
concerning a former editor of the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
whose influence was felt far and wide. This editor defined 
the most successful newspaper manager as the man who 
beet knew where hell was going to break out next, and 
had a reporter on the spot. 


That “ yellow ” journalism is still largely in the hands 
of its few pioneers seems clear from the following state¬ 
ment: 

If we were to count as yellow journals of the deepest 
dye those which give more than one-third of their space to 
yellow matter, we should find seven—four owned by W. R. 
Hearst, and two owned and one founded by Joseph Pulitzer. 
This fact, that the seven yellowest gre>tt dailies in the 
United States have bemi or are now under the control of 
one of two men, is an indication of the immense oppor- 
tnnity for the expression of individuality in journalism. 
The New York World and the New York Journal have an in¬ 
calculable influence in the United States. During the late 
war they claimed a'daily circulation of more than a million 
copies each, and they were hawked upon the streets of 
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distant dtiee. Their influence does not arise from popular 
confidence in them, but is rather the influence of associa¬ 
tion and success. Everywhere, like omnipresent rowdies, 
these papers make themselves felt. 


A Scrihnn^g Magtaim poetess, Miss Mary Young, has 
found a way of presenting the “ teaching ” of Omar in 
terms to which even Mr. A. H. Millar nan take no excep¬ 
tion. “ How Qxanny Heads Her Omar ” is the title of a 
set of quatrains, which are a charmingly witty variant of 
the £u6diydt. Out of six stanzas we t^e the liberty of 
quoting tour: 

YU. 

Come, now! cheer up on’ have a cup o’ tea! 

Things ain’t so hard’s yon make ’em out to be 
Bo nappy while you can; time ^’t so long 
But what it soon must end fer yon an’ me. 

xin. 

Some wants the earth. Yes; an’ there do be some 
That’s everlastin’ wantin’ Kingdom Come— 

Ton hang to what you’ve got, an’ leave the rest 
To them as ain’t contrated here at hum. 

ci. 

’T won’t pleasure me ter have you mourn fer me— 

I’d ruther you’d bo happy, as I be. 

So when you pass my empty place, jest stop 
An’ laugh a little laugh fer me to see. 

By the way, it is storied that the Shah, being spoken to 
recent^ arout the Omar Khayyam dub, asked: “ Who is 
Omar Khayyam ? ” 


Bibliographical. 

“I FANCY,” I said last week, “that the latest bibliography 
of Mr. Swinburne dates as far back as 1887.” 1 was 

thinking of separate publications, and now an esteemed 
correspondent informs mo that some copies of the Swin¬ 
burne bibliography (by Mr. Wise) contamed in the second 
volume of LtUrary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century 
were struck off and issued separately, being now priced by 
booksellers at a guinea or more. My correspondent says 
of Mr. Wise’s work that “ though it contains one or two 
trifling errors in minutics, and is not quite complete, it is 
a most valuable production, and a thousand times superior 
to that of Mr. Bichard Heme Shepherd, to which ‘ The 
Bookworm ’ alludes.” All the more reason that it should 
bo published in the ordinary way, and at a price which 
would put it within the reach of persons with moderate 
incomes. The Sunday Times, by the way, has been making 
an amusing blunder in connexion with the recent sale at 
Sotheby’s of certain first editions and autograph copies of 
Mr. Swinburne’s works. “The books,” says our con¬ 
temporary, “included some of the poet’s lesser known 
dramatic poems, such as ‘Joseph and His Brethren’”! 
No doubt the allusion is to the edition of “ Joseph ” 
published in 1876 with a critical introduction by Mr. 
Swinburne. 

Sir Henry Irving is responsible for a good deal of recent 
“ chatter” about “Manfred.” His hint to the effect that he 
might perhaps put that work upon the Lyceum stage has 
brought down upon him a small avalanche of pathetic 
entreaty. “Forheaven’s sake,” the cry has been, for the 
most part, “don’t produce ‘Manfred’! ” Mr. CSlement Scott 
has declared that the revival at Drury-lane in 1863 bored 
him tremendously; but we know, from his Journal of a 
Playgoer, that Henry Morley was not bored by it. More¬ 
over, in 1863 as in 1834, when first produced, the work 
was a success with the public. Boden Noel, one of the 
latest and most sympathetic of Byron’s critics, admits that 
“the poem is virtually a monologue, though a hunter 
appeal^ and an old abbot ”; but even more to the purpose 
is the judgment Byron himself pronounced upon Ms per¬ 


formance in a letter to Murray in 1817. Thermn he 
described “ Manfred ” as “ a kind of poem in dialogue in 
three acts, but of a very wild, metaphysical, and inex¬ 
plicable kind; ... the hero, a kind of magician who is 
tormented by a species of remorse, the cause of whidi 
is left unexplained. The first two acts,” continued the 

r >et, characteristically, “ are the best; the third so-so; but 
was blown with the first and second heats.” 

Mr. Newbolt, who is to edit the new monthly review, 
first came to the front, as we all know, as the author of 
the booklet of verse c^ed Admirals All. That was in the 
autumn of 1897; but, rather more than two years pre¬ 
viously, Mr. Newbolt had published a tragedy called 
Mordred, which, I am obliged to confess, I have not road 
(making, indeed, a point of not reading new tragedies—if 
I can help it!). Mordred, again, had been prei^ed by a 
little story from Mr. Newbolt’s pen, entitled Taken from the 
Enemy (1892), one of Messrs. Chad’s series of “ Handy 
Novels.’’ In 1898, it will be remembered, came The 
Island Race, a volume of verse wMch included Admirals 
All ; and it is to Mr. Newbolt, I believe, that we owe the 
Stories from Froissart, published by Wells Gardner last 
year. These, I tMnk, embody all Mr. Newbolt’s acknow¬ 
ledged contributions to literature, up to now. 

We are to have, it seems, a* volume of reminiscences 
from Mr. Herman Merivale, who has just been discoursing 
in M.A.P. of “the days of hie youth.” The book should 
prove eminently readable, for Mr. Merivale has met many 
interesting people and seen many interesting things. As 
I pointed out some time ago in this column, Mr. Merivale 
has done little in the purely literary sphere, in which he 
was so well qualified to shine. It is as a dramatist, and 
especially as one of the authors of “All for Her” and 
“ Forget-me-Not,” that he will be remembered. His 
powers as a wit and humorist are best seen in “ The 
Lady of Lyons Married and Settled,** an extravaganza 
whi^, besides being full of admirable dialogue, contains 
lyrics which Mr. Gilbert might have fathered. Note, par- 
ticulMly, Claude’s song in praise of the Darwinian theory, 
and the parody of “ Sally in Our Alley.” The former 
reminds one agreeably of Mortimer Collins’s lines on the 
Positivists, which, by the way, came first. 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins is to give us a volume of stories 
entitled The Silent Gate : a Voyage into Prison, and dealing 
with English prison-life to-day. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Hopkins is already the author of Kilmainham 
Memories; the Story of the Greatest Political Crime of the 
Century, and also of Dungeons of Old Paris: Story and 
Romance of Celebrated Prisons of the Monarchy and the Revo¬ 
lution. He bids fair to be recognised as a specialist in the 
history of famous “ places of detention.” 

The appearance of the Areopagttica, and other prose by 
Milton, m the Temple Library, reminds one that the 
former work was reprinted so recently as 1898 under the 
editorship of Mr. J. W. Hales. Prior to that came the 
collection of Milton’s prose wMch Henry Morley edited in 
1889 for the Cnrisbrooke Library, which in' its turn had 
been preceded by a cheap reprint in Cassell’s National 
Library. Mr. Ernest Myers’s selection from Milton’s prose 
dates as far back as 1884. 

The Acadeuy has already announced the arrival in Eng¬ 
land of Mr. Henry LawSon, the Australian writer, author 
of While the Silly Boils and In the Days when the World was 
Wide. The first of these works was published in England, 
I find, three years ago; the other, apparently, has not 
been reprinted here, or, if reprinted, only recently. I fear 
that a good many of us have yet to make acquaintance 
with them. 

Mr. Murray is going to issue in the autumn a half-crown 
edition of Darwin’s Origin of Species. That will be a boon 
to many. The current (sixth) edition, originally published 
in 1891, is a post 8vo at six shillings (less discoant). 

The Bookwouc. 
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Reviews. 

The Tombs of the Writers. 

Wutmiruter Abbey. By G. E. Trontbeck. (Methueu. Ss.) 

In oomelmess, and perhaps in completeness, Mr. Trout- 
beck’s work must take the first place among small hand¬ 
books to the Abbey. We are convince^ too, of its 
accuracy. On page 210 the date of the death of Gay is 
given as 1782, an obvious misprint for 1732: no other 
error has caught our eye. Mr. Troutbeck gives more 
space to the history and architecture of the building 
than Mr. Hare in hie well-known piide. But Mr. 
Hare has more anecdote and quotation. The Abbey 
lover win naturally possess himself of both books, 
and if he stow the twain in his pockets to assist 
his meditations among the tombs he will not be over¬ 
weighted. Our own regret, which is perhaps unreasonable, 
is ihat Mr. Troutbeck has not given us a bigger book, 
which would yet come within the description of pocket 
literature. A guide which should intervene between the 
ordinary small handbook and Dean Stanley’s exhaustive 
but unpocketable work would surely have found a 
peculiarly warm welcome. With all his efforts and 
manifrat ability to make his subject glow, Mr. Troutbeck’s 
limitations of space are felt by the reader as heavy and 
thwarting barriers, and the more so because the book is 
written and print^ in a manner which suggests a more 
literary and discursive treatment than is found in existing 
handbooks. We feel this in the pages devoted to Poets’ 
Corner. We have not Dean Stanley’s work by us at the 
moment, but we recollect the charm of the passages in 
which he shows us how the poets came to lay their bones 
in the Abbey, as members of a poetic family desiring to 
take their rest side by side. Chaucer was the first of our 
singers to lay his bones in Poets’ Corner. His grey 
marble tomb, erected a century and a half after his death, 
is'still the most beautiful and venerable object in this part 
of the Abbey. He had but a short journey to take from 
his bed to his grave, for his last days were spent in a 
tenement in the Abbey garden, on ground now covered by 
the Chapel of Henry YII. His last words, said to have 
been dictated on his death-bed, are quoted by Mr. Trout¬ 
beck, and should always be given in connexion with 
Chaucer’s passing: 

Here is no home, here is but wilderness. 

Forth, pilg^rim! forth, O beast, out of thy stall! 

Look up on high, and thank thy God of all. 

Control thy lust; and let thy spirit thee lead; 

And Truth shall thee deliver; ’tis no dread. 

Chaucer’s grave was a magnet. Spenser, Drayton, 
Tennyson, and Browning lie near him. Spenser’s first 
Latin epitaph, long superseded, contained the words: 

Hie prope Chancerum situs est Spenserius illi 

Proximus ingenio, proximus et tumulo. 

This inscription, set up by Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Dorset, was replaced in 1778 by an epitaph which, with 
all its beauty, lacks that suggestion of fellowship with 
the author of the Canterbury Tales. It runs: “Here 
Hes (expecting the second coming of our Saviour Christ 
J^esus) the bo^ of Edmond Spencer, the prince of poets 
inhis tyme, whose divine spint needs noe othir witnesse 
than the workes which he left behind him.” Francis 
Beaumont was the next poet to join his brothers. He 
had walked often in the Abbey, tasted its dust, and 
become enamoured of its riches: 

Here’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest, royallest seed; 

Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the ruin’d sides of kings. 

Drayton followed, and again an Anne Clifford was the 


giver of a poet’s monument. Ben Jonson usually receives 
the credit of the' epitaph, but Quarles may deserve it. 
It is the earliest poet’s epitaph on a poet which remains 
in the Abbey. Mr. Troutbeck gives it thus: 

Doe, pious marble, let thy readers knowe 
What they and what their children owe 
To Drayton’s name, whose sacred dust 
We recommend unto thy trust. 

Protect his mem’ry and preserve bii storye, 

Bemaine a lastinge monument of his glorye; 

And when tby ruins shall disclame 
To be the tressrer of his name. 

His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee 

How this fellowship of the dead poets was felt in Eliza¬ 
bethan times is seen in the lines in which a forgotten poet 
pleads for a place for the bones of Shakespeare, who died 
in the same year as Beaumont: 

Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Chancer: and, rare Beaumont, lie 
A little nearer Spenser, to make room 
For Shakespeare in yotir threefold fourfold tomb. 

To which—when Shakespeare’s remains had been laid at 
Stratford—Ben Jonson replied : 

My Shakespeare, rise, I will not lodge (hee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off to make thee room. 

Thou art a monument without a tomb. 

And art alive stiU while thy book doth live 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

It is delightful to think that Ben Jonson is in the Abbey. 
He had irradiated love and praise among his fellow poets 
at the Mermaid, yet his chances of joining them in the 
long fellowship of the grave were not of the brightest. 
Poverty and neglect darkened his latter days. Some pre¬ 
monition that he might be shut out of the noble conreany 
of the Voiceless seems to have haunted his mind. Imere 
is an Abbey legend that points to this. It is said that one 
day, being rallied by the Dean of Westminster about being 
buried in Poets’ Corner, Jonson remarked: “ I am too 
poor for that, and no one will lay out funeral charges 
upon me. No, sir, 6 feet long by 2 feet wide is too much 
for me ; 2 feet by 2 will do all I want.” “ You shall have 
it,” said the Doan. Apocryphal as the story sounds, its 
essential truth is supported by the fact that in 1849, when 
Sir Bobert Watson’s grave was being made, the Clerk of 
the Works “ saw the two leg-bones of Jonson, fixed bolt 
upright in the sand, as though the body had been buried 
in the upright position; and the skull came rolling down 
among the sand, from a position above the leg-bones, to 
the bottom of the newly m^e grave. There was still hairs 
upon it, and it was of a red colour.” Unfortunately the 
grave is not in Poets’ Corner at all, as Jonson’s bust (on 
the same wall as the monuments of Spenser and Milton) 
may lead the innocent pilgrim to believe. Mr. Troutbeck 
is careful to point out that Jonson’s actual resting-place— 
and the original slab over his remains, with the words, 

“ 0 Rare Ben Jonson ” cut upon it—^must be sought in 
the north aisle of the nave. The stone has been placed 
against the wall for its better preservation. Giffom says 
that a nobler monument was intended by Jonson’s friends, 
but 

till this was ready nothing more was required than to 
cover his ashes decently with the stone which bad been 
removed. While this was doing, Aubrey tells us. Sir John 
Young, of Great Milton, Oxfot^hire, whom he familiarly 
calls Jack Young, chanced to pass through the Abbey, 
and, not enduring that the remains of so great a man 
should lie at all without a memorial, gave one of the 
workmen eighteenpence to out the words in question. The 
subscription was fully successful, but the troubles which 
were hourly becoming more serious, and which not long 
after broke out into open rebellion, prevented the execution 
of the monument, and the money was returned to.the 
shbS'cnbers. 
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The same words, “0 Bare Ben Jenson,” appear under 
the Poets’ Corner bust, which is Jonson’s real monument. 
Mr. Troutbeck might just have noted the fact that hero 
the poet’s name is spelt “Johnson.” High up. in his 
comer, near the door, JOnsott looks down with' a' kitad of' 
satisfaction—a humble yet festive figure—on the sepulchres 
of the poets. Many of these cover men whom he knew 
and loved, and not one, perhaps, holds a heart to which 
he had given needless pain. 

Jonsonwas succeeded in the poetlaureateship to Charles I. 
by Sir William Davenant, whose grave is inscribed “ 0 
rare Sir William Davenant.” Davenant’s is one of the 
Abbey funerals that wo can picture. Pepys writes on 
April 9, 1668 ; 

I up and do-wn to the Duke of York’s playhouse, there 
to see, which I did. Sir W. Davenant’s corpse carried out 
towards Westminster, there to be buried. Here were 
many coaches and six horses, and many hacknies, that 
made it look, methought, as if it were the buriall of a poor 
poet. . He seemed to have many children, by five or six in 
the first monming-coacb, all boys. 

Almost in the same year Abraham Cowley came to lie neai' 
Chaucer. He was gloriously interred, being “ convoyed 
to Westminster,” says Evelyn, “in a hearse 'with six 
horses and all funeral decency, near a hundred coaches of 
noblemen and persons of quality following; among these 
all the wits of the town, divers bishops, and clergymen.” 
All the wits of the town and divers bishops—what a 
following I The coming of Dryden in 1700 was a great 
event in the annals of “ Poets’ Comer.” The stories of a 
turbulent funeral are unpleasant and unauthenticatod 
enough to be set aside. No poet has a simpler and nobler 
tomb than Dryden. He was buried so close to Chaucer 
that Chaucer’s tombstone is said to have been sawn 
asunder in making the grave. At first he suffered the 
epitaph neglect from which Jonson was saved by a passer¬ 
by; and Pope drew attention to the homelessness of 
“ Dryden’s awful dust ” in his epitaph for Eowe: 

Senesth a rude and nameless stone he lies. 

To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes. 

It is said to have been on this hint that Dryden’s patron, 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, erected a bust, 
which was soon replaced by the present one, a master¬ 
piece of Scheemaker’s. Dryden is one of those poets 
whose enmities needed the reconciliations of the Ab^y. 
It is curious, nevertheless, that Shadwell’s bust and 
Dryden’s are removed as far from each other as possible, 
and that their faces are averted from each other’s gaze in 
a way that is rather amusing when noticed on the spot. 
The grinding scorn of Dryden’s lines— 

And for my foes, may this their blessing be. 

To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee— 

can hardly be forgotten in the Abbey. Next to Shad- 
well rests Dryden’s far more dangerous critic. Prior, who 
ridiculed his reign at Will’s Coffee House : 

’Tis schism, a damned offence. 

To question his, or trast your private sense. 

Why is Prior so little remembered as a man ? He must 
have been a delightful fellow, or he could not have spent 
so many evenings with Swift; the Diary to Stella is full 
of Prior. He was liker Horace than any poet we have 
bred, though ho rather desired Horace’s life than lived 
it. One wish of his needs no better expression than ho 
gave to it: 

Great Mother, let me once be able 
. To have a garden, house, and stable. 

That I may read, and write, and plant, 

Superior to desire or want; 

And as health fails, and years increase. 

Sit down, think, and die in peace. 

Addison had preceded Prior to the Abbey by two years. 


He was, so to speak, bom to be buried in the Abbey. His 
piety, his learning, his Wit, his predilections, and his 
achievements, fitt^ and entitled him to such honour. 
And his is the classic Abbhy funeral. “ On the north aide 
of that Chtmel,” says Macaulay, “ in the vault of the 
House of Albemarle, the coffin of Addison lies next to the 
coffin of Montague. Yet a few months; and the same 
mourners passed again along the same aisle. The same 
sad anthem was again chanted. The same vault was again 
opened; and the coffin of Craggs was placed close to the 
coffin of Addison.” How one nkes to add that a centuiy 
and a half later, at the foot of Addison’s statue in Poets’ 
Comer, was laid the coffin of Macaulay, But it is, of 
course, in Tickell’s grand ode that Addison’s obsequies 
haunt literature: 

How silent did his old companions tread. 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the Dead, 

Through breathing statues, then unheeded thiogg. 

Through rows of -warriors, and through walks of Kings I 
What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire; 

The pecding organ, and the pausing choir; 

The duties by the lawn-rob’d prelate pay’d; 

And the last words, that Dust to Dust convey’d! 

'While speechless o’er thy closing grave we bend. 

Accept these tears, thou dear departed friend. 

Oh, gone for ever! take this long adieu; 

And deep in peace, next thy lov’d Montague. 

By such glorious burials has Poets’ Comer been com¬ 
mended and ratified to the poets of England. Three 
centuries ago Fuller, seeing how Poetiy was making 
herself a last home here, wrote: 

Chancer lies buried in the south aisle of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, and now hath got the company of Spenser 
and Drayton, a pair royal of poets enough almost to make 
passengers’ feet to move metrically, who go over the place 
where so much poetical dust is int^red. 

How much more now, when even poets who do not lie here 
are represented by monuments in the spot which of all others 
in E^land is sacred to Poetiy. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Gray, Thomson, Goldsmith, Southey, Coleridge, Words¬ 
worth, Matthew Arnold, Scott, and many others who lie in 
English churches, or under the shade of yews, have their 
monuments here. There are, indeed, many names wholly 
missing. Neither Shelley’s nor Byron’s can be found. 
These exclusions can be understood in a narrow and 
obvious view; but will public opinion sanction them 
always ? Keats’s monument must surely come. Herrick 
and Sidney among the older poets are nameless, and minor 
poets so English as Crabbe and so rare as Landor; but to 
ask for monuments to these were to ask too much. 


Romance and Banking. 

CoutU Co., Batikero, Bdit^rgh and London. By Balph 
Bichardson. (Stock. Ts. 6d.) 

To look only at the back of this book and read CoutU 
Co. is calculated to awaken a mingled train of reflec¬ 
tions. It is a signature one likes to see on a cheque; but 
the name in a book suggests a tale of financial operations, 
long rows of figures and percentages that scarcely are 
calculated to provoke a violent human interest. Yet we 
are greatly mistaken if even the lazy general reader, 
lightly skimming the page for amusement, will not con¬ 
clude before he is done that the title is the only forbidding 
thing about it. Mr. Bichardson has brought much skill 
to the making of this book: a fine taste in selecting 
pictures; a style as sotmd as it is agreeable; and, above 
aU, a keen sympathy with many phases of life and 
manners. The annals of any great banking house are 
likely to make good reading; but the family of Ooutts 
has had so much to do with the familiar figures of the 
past and the present, that there is a special jusimcation for 
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drawing up this authentic account of it. Two of the most 
striking episodes ai^e more or less generally known, but 
they are treated here very fully: one is the story of the 
pretty housemaid; the oilier th^ of the lady in the greep 
manue. 

John Goutts,.the founder of the banking house and 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, had two sons, one of whom 
was the celebrated Thomas Ckmtts. Mr. Bichardson 
skilfully disentangles his character from its contradictory 
- aspects. He was a martinet in business; most precise in 
his dealings; prudent and yet bold when bol^ess was 
needed; a just, but strict, master. He was so punctual 
that people in the Strand could set their clocks from his 
habit of entering the bank at the stroke of nine. Yet 
he did not, in a metaphor, carry his ledgers home with 
him. When the day’s work was done, the wealthiest 
banker of his age relapsed into a sing^ularly cultured 
private gentleman, modest to the point of meanness in 
dress, but a lavish host, and a faitnful, generous friend. 
His brother had in his service, to quote from a contem- 
poraiy pamphlet, “a blooming young rustic,” who was 
much admired for “ the freshness of her complexion and 
the beauty of her features.” She was also, we are told, 
“ clean, industrious, and good-humoured.” They always 
called her Betty as a housemaid, but her right name was 
Susan. With her Thomas fell in love, and in due time 
they were married and lived in St. Martin’s-lane, where 
wit and fashion came a-visiting, and found little to censure 
in the servant-lass transformed to a lady. Her grand¬ 
daughter is the Baroness Burdett-Ooutts, the yoimgest of 
her children, Sophia, having married, in 1793, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart., M.P., the father of the Baroness. But 
that simple tale does not complete the romance of Thomas 
Coutts. The poor housemaid, who began by scrubbing 
the stairs of the bank, did not enjoy her new-found 
prosperity very lon^. She was for many years before her 
death, in 1814, afflicted with deafness and imbecility, the 
results of an illness. Thus deprived of her company, 
Coutts, naturally enough, took to his ancient batmelor 
habit of spending many evenings at the play: that is how 
ho came to meet a theatrical stw of the day, “ the hand¬ 
somest Audrey on the stage,” Harriott Mellon. Her 
subsequent career is the best proof of her virtue; but she 
was what one would call a product of her time and 
environment. She was forly-five years younger than 
Mr. Coutts, and had never seen her father, her mother, 
after her birth, marrying a strolling player and musician, 
and her early memories being of the day when, at the 
heels of this Bohemian couple, she rambled through 
hamlet and village. Some charitable ladies, pitying her 
condition, sent her to school, whence she duly emerged to 
wear the buskin in booth and bam, and, finally, establish 
her fame as an actress. The interest she excited in Mr. 
Coutts appears to have been paternal; but these were 
days of scandalous newspapers, and the venomous scribes 
began to talk of “ a cert^rich banker’s relish for melon,” 
and “ the celebrated actress who made a slip near an 
eminent banking house,” and so on. About a month 
after his wife’s death, to end this defamation, he proposed 
marriage to this actress. He had previously requested 
her not to act any more, the occasion being when she 
appeared as Audrey at Drury-lane “ in a rather short 
petticoat revealing yellow silk stockings with black clocks.” 
The public was enthusiastic, but “ dear old Tom,” as she 
called him, somewhat scandalised. He died at eighty- 
seven, leaving her all his money; and, five years later, 
she went again to the altar, this time as the bride of 
“William Aubrey de Vere, ninth Duke of St. Albans.” 
She had no children, and at her death, in 1837, restored 
her fortune to the Coutts family, “ her heiress being the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts.” Strolling vagabond, actress, 
rich banker’s wife. Duchess—what an experience to go 
through, and leave at the end a really noble reputation! 

Sir Walter Scott’s “ three years of dreaming and two of 


wakening ” have, as he foresaw, already been chronicled, 
notably oy Adam Scott in his book Sir Walter Soothe Firtt 
Love, but the story of the girl in the green mantle comes 
in appropriately here since the poet’s successful rival (his 
staunch and lite-long friend too) was Sir William Forbes, 
of Pitsligo, eldest son of Sir William Forbes, banker at 
Edinburgh and apprentice and successor to Coutts & Co., 
of that city. “ Down, down a hundred thoughts,” wrote 
Scott when in the doudy setting of his career Sir William 
Forbes stood by him in the hour of need. Eeats used to 
maintain that the loss of Willamina Stuart shed the glory 
of pensive romance over all his subsequent literary work. 
It IS a tempting theme the effect of grief’s sho<^ upon 
character, and many is the strong man who has repeated 
with a sense of awe the mystical sense of it dawning upon 
him: “ Thou shalt lay the foundations in thy firstborn 
and in thy youngest son shalt thou set up the gates 
thereof.” At the end of The Lady of the Lake Scott 
explains how he found distraction and consolation under 
the blow— 

That I outlived such woes Enchantress is thine own. 

Although we have touched only on those events that have 
been merely incidental to the history of this banking 
house, it ought to be said that the author has traced the 
career of the family with a lucidity beyond praise. The 
critical moments in its fortunes are vividly and dramatically 
described. Almost as much is owed to good luck as good 
guiding. On disastrous Black Monday (June 8, 1772) 
when “in Edinburgh the fallen banks lay thick as leaves 
in Vallombrosa,” a quidnunc set it abroad that £2,000,000 
in specie had arrived at Coutts’s Bank from London—^the 
sum being, in point of fact, only £3,000, and distracted 
shareholders drew what money they could from every other 
concern and poured it into the only one that seemed safe! 

Apart from such exciting episodes the history of the 
bank leaves a very pleasant impression of men, very inde¬ 
pendent it is true and bull-neecked, yet at the same time 
cultured, kind, generous, charitable, fit all of them to be 
kith and kin of the gentle lady whose name is a household 
word loved and revered almost as much as is that of the 
Queen herself. 


Authorised Confessions. 

A Day in the Cloieter. Adapted from the German of Don 
Sebastian von Oer, O.8.B., of St. Martin’s Abbey, 
Beuron, by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., of St. Thomas’s 
Abbey, Erdington. (Sands.) 

A BOOK written about monkery by a monk, and bearing 
an archbishop’s impritnatur, is suspect. One does not 
hope to find it in any true sense a human document, or 
from it to learn aught of the heart that beats beneath the 
habit and the voiceless tragedies that pulsate in the Great 
Silence. Benedictine history one divines to be a good deal 
more picturesque than it shows in these placid pages: the 
story of souls rent by doubt and terror; of imperious 
instincts battened down, of energies boxed up; of spirits 
sunk in sloth, voracious of small pleasures, jealous of 
inconsiderable dignities; of mere negations with brains 
of melted butter;—on the other hand, of simple sterling 
souls, pious and practical, and here and there of a hero of 
the supernatural life who, through much tribulation, has 
won his unitive way into the holy of holies, to a peace 
that is not merely the cessation from strife, but the 
intelligent, sensitive fruition of God. 

True, we could hardly demand to be taken so deeply 
into confidence; but that does not preclude a certain 
resentment at the showman’s resolute appeal. Aren’t we 
picturesque? he seems at every turn to demand. We 
feel that there is in this bid for admiration a certain 
manque de tact. The Benedictine Office books and the 
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Bale ore accessible; the great houses offer a generous 
hospitality to any who may desire to know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God; men fitted by temperament to be 
observers and interpreters have found in the monastic 
life a worthy subject for their art. Yet here must this 
English monk drag from the proper obscurity of its native 
German a flagrant riclame that, for style and manner, 
would do credit to the promoters of a provincial “ hydro.” 

The monk’s lot is to be a freewill offering, and by the 
oblation of himself to merit the forgiveness of his God, and 
to win for himself the grace of a happy death. And the 
anxiety to ensure this particular favour is so fervent as 
to have given rise to the tradition that in a certain abbey 
(not named) “three days before the death of a religious 
a white rose was found in his place in choir; he who 
found it took it up sUently, and prepared himself for 
death.” The signs of the religious vocation are, says 
St. Benedict in the 58th chapter of his Holy Eule, to be 
judged by four tests: 

(1) Whether he who knocks at the door of the cloister 
truly seeks God; (2) whether he be zealous for the work 
of God; (3) whether he be desirous of obedience ; (4) 
whether he be prepared for humiliations and contempt. 

The novitiate, which lasts a ye^, is initiated with elaborate 
ceremonies that conclude with the washing of the novice’s 
feet by the abbot. The solemn profession, its natural 
sequel, is still more dramatic. The accumulated ingenuity 
of centuries has left nothing to the imagination. The new 
religious is put fairly to bed in his coffin while the Mass 
proceeds, and is roused at the moment of Communion by 
the voice of one who assumes the role of the angel of the 
resurrection. Henceforth he is boimd to the recitation of 
the Divine Office, in which many hours of the day and 
night are spent. That function is essentially dramatic. 

The whole choir turn, bend, kneel, rise up as one man, 
with a rhythmic regularity inspired by the most lively 
devotion. 

“ Inspired by the most lively devotion! ”—inspired by 
tradition, habit, routine; more or less of devotion may 
accompany the customary observances. Indeed, the author 
shammes on: 

8t. Bernard once saw an angel writing down the prayers 
of the monks, some with letters of gold, some of silver, 
others of black ink, or colourless water, according as they 
differed in value before God. But it is always a consolation 
for the weak and faltering to know that their prayer, 
united with and borne up by the strong, will reach the ear 
of God ; just as their voices, chiming in with the rest, are 
wafted upwards in one common harmony. It is as when 
the eagle bears its young aloft upon its outstretched wings 
to accustom them, by degrees, to behold the sun. 

It may be; we take the liberty to doubt it. But let us 
return to our monk. At some time or other he is ordained 
priest. Then, in addition to the singing of the Office, he 
celebrates day by day the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Here is a dramatic moment of the day: 

The sacristy door opens and a company of priests come 
forth, vested for Mass, their heads covered with the white 
amice, to the different altars, which are already lighted up. 
At twelve different points, on twelve altars of the Abbey 
Church, the same drama is being enacted. ... To the eye 
of faith each altar becomes a C^vary; we hear the blows 
of the executioner's hammer, and the sighs of the Cruci¬ 
fied, the little bell rings, and lo! His holy Body is there, 
lift^ up between earm and heaven. 

Tho monk’s most important intercourse with the outside 
world has the confessional for its channel: 

The confessional in the monastery is a place of special 
grace, and as such is highly valued and greatly sought 
after by pious souls. Many, too, frequent it who have 
long,resisted the warning call; there many a hardened 
heart is touched, and many a sacrilegious [I'.c. incomplete] 
uonfesaion repented of and repaired. Oh if we could but 


see, as with the eyes of his good angel, how that sinner 
who but now, defiled as a leper, slowly and hesitatingly 
entered the tribunal of penance, has come forth clean^ 
in the Blood of the Lamb, and radiant in the white robe 
of innocence! , . . These are miracles of grace, such as 
are daily wrought in silence, and are but little known to 
tho outer world. 

When he is not in the chapel or the refectory, or taking 
recreation in the garden, the father is in his cell. 

Naturally this “workshop for spiritual exercise,” this 
place of refuge for the monastic priest is strictly guarded 
and watched over by the customs of the cloister, since it is 
to it that he returns, as the dove to the Ark, because in 
the outer world he can find no place for the sole of his 
foot. No visitor may enter it without special reasi.n, and 
the express permission of tho Superior; even the brethren 
can omy speak together briefiy at the half-opened door. 
If anyone most be admitted, a little slide in the door is 
push^ bade, and the room thus becomes at once an open 
one. This slide is meant to represent to the inmate of the 
cell the ever-present eye of God [inasmuch as it may be 
blinded with a turn of the wrist?] ... A simple bed 
befitting a monk, a writing-desk, a washing-stand, a cup¬ 
board, a table covered with the necessary books ope or 
two chairs, and a small priedien, form its furniture; a 
crucifix, and pictures of the Holy Mother of God, our 
Holy Father St. Benedict, and the inmate’s patron saints, 
are its ornaments. At the entrance hangs a holy-water 
stoup, which is replenished every Sunday morning by 
fresUy-blessed water. This is carried all over the house by 
two acolytes, and with the words ‘' Ecce aqua bsnediota ” 
they refill each stoup, the inmate replying, “ Sit mihi salus 
et vita.” 

Father Camm, or Father von Oer, conducts his readers 
through the house and presents him in spirit to the various 
officieds. Of the Cellarer, upon whom devolves the care of 
the community larder, he takes leave in such terms of 
pleasantly as these: 

His head may well throb and ache under his grey hair, 
so we will go away quietly, with a heartfelt petition that 
St. Joseph, the heavenly Cellarer of all monasteries, may 
bear him in mind and be ever well-disposed to help him. 

“Heartfelt!” 

There are customs handed down from a remote antiquity, 
and conserved in a spirit of veneration for a great past, 
which, described in the self-satisfied jog-trot of tho guide¬ 
book, give an impression of senile decay. Take, for 
example, this: 

We may see that young father who, for having made 
a slight (Wturbance, has gone to kneel down in the middle 
of the Frater, until the Abbot gives him the sign to 
permit him to rise. And we see yonder one of the older 
fathers, a venerable monk, on his Imees ; what can he have 
done amiss ? The Abbot gives him a sign, he rises, bows, 
and another takes his place, and, if we see aright [there 
is something peculiarly distasteful—and, as it were, early- 
Yictorian—about this mirthful device by which the narrator 
soaks to be in touch with the tourist], he has in his 
hand the pieces of a broken plate. Then we remember 
the accusations in Chapter. Monastic property is God’s 
property, and any damage done to the least wing must 
be atoned for. Here is, then, the due performance of the 
penance imposed at Chapter. 

The “Chapter of Faults,” to which allusion is here 
made, assembles day by day, and before it the monks are 
expected to accuse themselves of their exterior faults 
against monastic discipline. This, of course, is another 
thing than sacramental confession in which theological 
sins are, by monks as by all the faithful, secretly confessed 
to a priest. 

His sclf-accusation [we read], together with the sentence 
it calls forth, gives both edification and instruction to all 
the brethren, each of whom smites his breast in secret, 
and applies the reproof of the Abbot to himself. 
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Upon bis deathbed the monk still treads in the well- 
worn way of precedent. Note the words in italics: 

The last sacraments have been administered to the sick 
monk, with aU their impressive rites ; he has been laid, by 
hi$ ovm desire, on consecrated ashes spread upon the floor 
in the form of a cross; the whole convent is kneeling, in¬ 
side or just outside the room, in quiet prayer; he holds the 
crucifix and the rosary in one failing hand, and they place 
the blessed candle in the other. With scarcely audible 
voice, he begs the convent to pardon any annoyance or 
scandal he may have given. Then the Abbot, at hit earnest 
entreaty, gives him leave to die. 

It seems a happy point at which to take leave of a hook 
the publication whereof, we think, is to be regretted for 
the sake of the great Order that, with insincere rhetoric, 
pious commonpl^, and slipshod, unscholarly English, it 
lays open to rimcule. 


The Empire Maker as Orator.—An Impression. 

Cssil Rhodes : his Political Life and Speeches, 1881-1900. 
By Vindex. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Oct of this stout tome each reader can build up for himself 
Mr. Cecil Bhodes as he speaks to the wond, and the 

g >rtrait at the beginning will help him in the task. Mr. 

hodes seems to be a big man, with square, massive 
shoulders, on which is set a head that has something 
leonine about it. The face is inscrutable, the jaw square 
and inflexible, and the eyes have the look of one who sees 
things far away, and who is used to gaze across a con¬ 
tinent, and not merely across a street. His friends say 
that Bhodes is occasionally almost boyish in manner, 
but there is no trace of it in the portrait. 

The empire builder is evidently not an orator in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term. There are no graces, no 
“ frills ” about his speeches, which are straight and to the 
jraint, and give one the impression of a man who has no 
time to waste on mere verbiage. In his spoken words we 
have no hint of the senior classical scholarship with which 
he ended his school days, any more than in his person we 
see a trace of the chill whidi he caught when rowing at 
Oriel, Oxford, a chill which settled on his lungs and sent 
him out to South Africa to die, as his medical attendants 
thought. His words are conversational, and plainly come 
on the spur of the moment. “ No one ever accused me of 
preparing a speech, though no doubt it is the proper thing 
to do,” he says in one of his speeches. And yet there are 
simple, homely phrases in his public utterances which have 
become familiar quotations, such as “ From Cape Town to 
Cairo,” “All that English, tiiat’s my dream,” “ Unctuous 
rectitude.” In 1883, when speaking of the country to the 
north, he described Bechuanaland as the “ Suez Can^ of the 
trade ” of Cape Colony, and in the same speech he defined 
the policy to which he has held for twenty years through 
evil report and good report: “I believe in a United States 
of South Africa, but as a portion of the British Empire.” 
That phrase was uttered in 1883, and it is the keynote to 
the bwk. It runs through all the speeches in thought if 
not in word, and it is me aim and object of his whole 
life. 

Five years later he amplifies the idea in the words: 
“ We must endeavoiu: to make those who live with us feel 
that there is no race distinction between us; whether 
Dutch or English, we are combined in one object^ and that 
is the union of the states of South Africa, without aban¬ 
doning the Imperial tie.” Here we have the cause of the 
antagonism between Mr. Bhodes and Mr. Kruger in the 
words “ the Imperial tie.” Little touches in these speeches 
suddenly reve^ the speaker and throw a light on his 
character. For example, when Mr. Hofmeyr, the most 
deadly opponent of England in Cape Colony, proposed that 
members of the Cape Legislature should be obliged to 
wear black, in imitation of the Pretoria Volksraad, Mr. 


Bhodes remarked: “I am still in Oxford tweeds, and I 
think I can legislate as well in them as in sable clothing,” 
n answer which shows his plain common sense. Ag^, 
when a peddling retrenchment was proposed, he said, 
“Mere retrenchment of salaries will not uieet the case. 
Tou may cut off the salaries of a few poor clerks here and 
there, but you are not going to meet an enormous deficiency 
in that way”—a remark which might frequently be 
addressed to the House of Commons with equal force. 

Beading through these speeches the prescience, or, as 
he himself would probably say, the power of looking 
ahead, which Mr. Bhodes possesses is vividly brought 
home by a sentence in his speech on the Bechuanaland 
Settlement in 1885 : “ Do you think that if the Transvaal 
had Bechuanaland it would be allowed to kera it ? Would 
not Bismarck have some quarrel with the I^ansvaal, and 
without resources and without men what could they do ? 
Germany would come across from her settlement at Angra 
Pequena. That would bo some excuse to pick a quarrel 
—some question of brandy or guns or something—and 
then Germany would stretch from Angra Feq^uena to 
Delagoa Bay.” The book is a big one, but it w worth 
reading if only for the discovery of the keynote to the 
statesman’s public life: “I believe in a Unit^ States of 
South Africa, but as a portion of the British Empire.” 


Fiction. 

Some American Heroines. 

Unleavened Bread. By Bobert Grant. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Blix, a Love Idyll. By Frank Norris. (Bichards. 3s. 6d.) 

As the Light Led. By James Newton Baskett. (Mac¬ 
millan. 6s.) 

Whkn a man seeks to define the charm of woman he finds 
that his task is srathesis rather than analysis. Clothes 
become her in a literal as well as a colloquial sense, the 
grace of nature is inwoven with the grace of artifice so 
cunningly that he cannot separate them. She is concealed 
by that which expresses her and expressed by that which 
conceals her. Her many moods (though some be doubt¬ 
less products of calculation and design) by their very 
variety hint at a spontaneity in which her beauty persuades 
him to believe. In the end it is easier to abandon the 
attempt to define her and to take out of Celia’s mouth the 
exclamations which offended Bosalind in “ As You Like 
It ”: “0 wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful 
wonderful! and yet again wonderful, and after that, out 
of all hooping! ” 

But in this indefatigable age even glamours are classi¬ 
fied, and women, though never to be wholly explored, can 
be mentally segregated. 

She of America may be profitably studied in the three 
novels before us, for it is safe to say that, in each case, by 
dint of the author’s knowledge of her environment, she 
could not be mistaken for a native of any other land than 
her own. In Blix and in Selma, the heroine of Unleavened 
Bread, two extremes confront one another, but both are 
products of the democratic spirit. Blix is woman 
strengthened by liberty to love better, more helpfully; 
Selma is woman hardened and falsified by ambition 
she becomes, if the phrase be admissible, a sort of leech or 
parasite of the democratic spirit. In depicting Selma Mr. 
Grant has produced a work of art so symmetrical and 
sincere that it deserves also to be called a work of science. 
She has a secret perception that republicanism consists in 
the existence of a place for Selma at the top of American 
society whence she can look down on the aspiring friends 
whose presumption she despises. Thrice was she married; 
but each time the husband was but a stepping-stone. The 
offence of her first husband against her, though solitary 
and contritely regretted, found her inexorable. She had 
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neglected Mm for a Gongrees of Women’s Clubs, and he 

E leaded Ms loneliness. “Here,” she said, slipping o£E 
er wedding-ring, “tMs belongs to you.” It was, of 
cou^, her “soul” that revolted, but she promptly 
mamed, 'after her divorce, an arcMtect of delicate talent, 
whom she would have made play Andrea Del Sarto to 
her Lucrezia. Upon his death she married a tMrd time, 
the bridegroom being a lawyer—a man of straw, but 
imposingly stuffed. Him we see mounting the political 
ladder of the United States as Congressman, Governor, 
and Senator. It was Selma who made him Senator. It 
was done at the sacrifice of Ms honour as a gentleman. 
“ The eternal verities are concerned,” she said. That was 
Selma’s way. She canted her way through everytMng to 
gain position and notoriety. A social evening was nothing 
to her unless she could recite “ 0 why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud?” She was incapable of the maternal 
feeling. Her second husband more than once detected 
her “looMng at the babies with a wistful glance. She 
was really admiring their clothes, yet the thought of how 
prettily die would have been able to dress a baby of her 
own was at times so pathetic as to bring tears to her eyes, 
and cause her to deplore her own lack of cMldren as mis¬ 
fortune.” Selma was lovely, but the awful vulgarity of 
her soul would creep out to defile it despite her cleverness. 
The varnish of a new American town is smelt in her; it 
is the spoor-scent by which we track her. She is con¬ 
vinced of her own wortMness and the virtue of the quack- 
loving energy which is hers. Wherefore the author, 
while doubtless disliking her extremely, can but leave her 
seraphically “ penetrating the future eveu into Paradise ” 
For ourselves we may truly say tliat not “Bel-Ami” 
himself, whom in feminine, respectable fasMon she more 
than a little resembles, leaves in the wake of Ms crowning 
triumph quite so implacable an odour as tMs same Selma, 
imcynical and chaste though she be. 

Gladly we turn to Blix, who is loved by her author with 
a Pygmalion-passion, which vivifies without a prayer to 
the gods. He is never tired of showing the strength of 
Ms visualisation of this daughter of San Francisco. She 
wore instead of a belt “the huge dog-collar of a St. 
Bernard.” In its way that’s as good a touch of domestic 
life as the painting of Amy’s boots in Zt'Ul^ fTomm. Our 
eyes rise from the dog-coUar to the “ high tight band of 
wMte satin ” which she wore round her throat, and then 
they see the “honest yellow hair,” and the “sloe-brown, 
glittering little eyes.” She induced a tenderness “ for all 
the good things of the world,” and she set to work to 
manufacture a man out of her conceited, fiction-spinning 
lover. She cured Mm of gambling and of promise-breaking. 
To her indirectly he owed Ms best inspiration, a story too 
good to be retailed as a sketch. Shim—literary shop—is a 
dangerous element to introduce into fiction. This, too, was 
made in a shop, the reader is apt to tMnk. But Blix 
triumphs. Because she is so tender, so gay, so truthful; 
because she preferred comradesMp to the philanderings of 
lukewarm love, we forgive the fanfare which announces her 
final awakening. “ The moment that had been in prepara¬ 
tion for the last few months, the last few years, the last few 
centuries, behold!, it had arrived.” It was a moment 
that came after innumerable holidayings with her lover. 
Listen to her as she sits on a log within sight of “ the 
old fort at the entrance of the Golden Gate,” “ clasping her 
hand upon her knees, and rocking to and i^o ”; 

“ Oh, Condy, and you thought of a lunch —you said it 
was shoes—and you remembered I loved stuffed oUves 
too; and a book to read. What’s it ?— The Seven Seat. 
No, I never woe so happy. But the mouth-organ—what’s 
that for ? ” 

“ To play on. 'What did you think—think it was a can- 
' Opendt 

Neither Blix nor Selma could have fully understood 
Nannie Ditmer of -4« (he Light Led. She was sectarian 
and stated her grievance against her lover thus: “ What’d 


he want to go and make a Methodist of Mmaelf right in 
my face for ? ” She attracts the reader’s attention at an 
early stage by pinching a notch out of the wing of a fly 
to make it matoh the other. “I can’t stand a.one-sided 
tMng,” she remarked. She '^as a very sensitive girl, and 
when her lover visited her at school, “ kind of country¬ 
like—pants in his boot-tops and all that,” as one of her 
companions observed, she flouted him dreadfully, not 
knowing that his mother was dying. But she was clever 
and recognised the weakness of a showy man. “ He 
heightened the burnish of many things, but he was not 
part of them. . . . He could not stretch himself and make 
a dead scene quiver into life.” Of these three heroines she is 
the most surrounded by the properties of romance, though 
Blix ends with a most candid creak of optimistic machinery. 
Nannie is nearly frozen to death; she has brain-fever; 
there is a prairie fire, a cattle pest. The author is a poet in 
his way, yet “ where were heroism without catastrophes ? ” 
he seems to ask. It would be hard to say if, in the 
language of a character in Blix, Mr. Smith’s story is “ a 
snorkin’ good” one, but it is certainly interesting and 
gracious. It contains, by the way, some extraordinary 
dialect. 

Here we must leave our women. None of them is the 
woman of Charles Dana Gibson’s pencil and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s pen. 'We imagine them to be less hotel- 
seasoned than theirs. They are Americans, and they are 
heroines. Cosmopolis knows none such. 


Notes on Novels. 

[Theee notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.^ 

The Web of Life. By Bobebt Heebick. 

Medical students should eirioy this story by the author 
of Literary Love Letters. Other readers must decide 
whether they can stand the atmosphere of a Chicago 
hospital, the jargon of operation and diagnosis, and 
problems of medical ethics. There is, of course, the reUe 
of love interest. (Macmillan.) 

A Gift feom the Gbavk. By Edith Whabton. 

We have already related the curious difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in giving this novel a title. Mrs. Wharton, whose 
story. The Greater Inclination, attracted much notice, has 
now written an interesting story on the ethics of publish¬ 
ing private letters. The hero finds that his possession of 
sacredly intimate letters from his deceased friend, Margaret 
Aubyn, places money, almost wealth, in his reach, "'^en 
he has anonymously published the letters, he finds that 
Ms action is execrated by Me own wife and friends, while 
each day increases Ms royalties and—the certainty of Ms 
detection. An interesting study of conduct. (Murray.) 

The Flick of Foetdne. By Thomas Pabkes. 

We confess to a weakness for the novel that feelingly 
persuades us what it is. Entirely readable in its way, this 
story opens at the sentence: “ For the present there was 
nothing but joy. All weakness, all shortcomings, all self- 
reproach was forgotten. When the Vicar and Jack 
entered the dining-room where Mrs. Hardcastle and Nell 
sat writing, with the indifference bom of perfect con¬ 
fidence, everytMng else was drowned in a chorus of laughter 
and sobs. The 'Vicar felt out of place, and, after a few 
broken words of perfunctory blessing, fled back to his 
study.” (WMte & Co. 6s.) 

The Goddess: a Demon. By Eichabd Maesh. 

More red-hot melodrama. “ The Woman "Who Came 
Through the Window” is a charming chapter-heading. 
She doesn’t know who she is, or where she has come from, 
or whether she walks in her sleep, or why she is covered 
with blood, or why soap and water are offered to her. 
There seems to be a Hindoo idol ahead. It is all capital 
reading for Margate. (WMte & Co.) 
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Byron as Self-Critic. 

Sir Henry Irving’s design to produce “ Manfred ” at 
the Lyceum is, at any rate, interesting. It stirs up old 
poetic experiences, and recalls a glamour which refuses to 
fade in any literary lumber-room to which men, in their 
pride of new things, may have consigned it. There will 
be much new talk about Byron, and we should like to 
know who is better worth talking about in these d^ressed 
days. It may be that we shall ^1 think better of Byron’s 
poetiy, finding not only that it is “ good in parts,” but 
that the good parts are very good indeed—facts which 
were never in doubt, but which are much obscured. 
Only the other day we heard a critic speak of Byron’s 
poetiy as a dead thing; and there was something in his 
calm, merciless dismiss^ of a once powerful force, of a 
once far-shining name, which touched our loyalty. Are 
men thus deceived? Can poetry which has once pro¬ 
foundly stirred a people, a continent, sink into the nothmg- 
ness that deserves a shiug ? We trow not. We remember 
that Macaulay, writing in the Byronic period, peered into 
the future which is ourpresent, and tried to read our 
thoughts about Byron. He gave it up ; but he said in his 
fine perorational way, that vmen all deductions had been 
made by the next generations of readers there would remain 
much in Byron’s poetiy which could perish only with the 
English Itmguage. If that is the truth — and we are 
much inclined to think it is the truth — then the 
present state of Byron’s reputation is curious. Broadly 
speaking, his poe^ is not read. Well, that is nothing. 
H was ar^ed with neat skill a few months ago that 
Browning is not read deeply by more than an infinitesimal 
percentage of cultivated readers. Is Shelley widely read ? 
We think not. But the world calls back its mighiy men 
of song when it has need of them; and we are hy no 
means sure that such a call is not going forth to Byron. 
If it be so, it will be the sanest and kindliest and justest 
call that he has yet received from his countrymen. It is 
not for nothing that Mr. Murray is issuing Byron’s poems 
and Byron’s letters side by side. Never before has such 
an opportunity been given to see the man and the poet 
steady, and see them whole; and unite them in stereoscopic 
solidity. There must be thousands of readers to whom 
Byron’s letters, as they are now being republished with 
additions, are as lamps to his works. They suggest the real 
relations between Byron and hm-poetry; they light up the 
sources—the inferior but perfectly intelligible sources of 
his inspirations—and leavmg much clear that has been 
dark, and separating much that has been confusedly 
mingled, they permit—perhaps for the first time—a really 
clean estimate to be made of Byron’s executive literary 
powers. If this at all represents the situation; if Byron is 
about to be judged again with kindlier and clearer eyes, 
then this project of producing “ Manfred ” at the Lyceum 
Theatre may be welcomed as a factor and stimulus in the 
movement. 

As for the chances of “ Manfred,” in the box-office point 
of view, we hazard no predictions. There are exclama¬ 
tions and sneers in the air. “ Manfred ” is no stage-play— 
a fact on which Byron himself laid enough emphasis to 


last for all time; and yet it has twice been staged in 
London and—has succeeded. In Sir Henry Irving’s 
hands this “dramatic poem” will at least yield fine 
recitation and splendid scenery; and we have known these 
two ingredients to make a good dish. To look at the 
backgrounds of “ Manfred ” is to foresee Sir Henry 
Irving’s spectacular triumph. 

Act I.: Scene I. — Manfred alone. — Scene, a Gothic 
Gallery.—Time, Midnight. 

Act II.: Scene I.—A Cottage amongst the Bernese Alps. 

Scene III.—-The Summit of the Jungfrau Moun¬ 
tain 

Act III.: Scene I.—A Hall in the Castle of Manfred. 

And so on. What of “Manfred” as poetry? We have 
not set out to weigh its pretensions; our purpose is to 
show how Byron himself weighed them. It is certainly 
a very curious coincidence that this improbable revival of 
“Manfred” is announced at the very time when those 
who love good reading are fastening on the fourth volume 
of the new edition of the Letters. For therein is the story 
of “ Manfred,” told by Byron, its author, to Murray, its 
publisher; and that story we purpose to give, as much as 
possible, in Byron’s words. It is curious that Byron’s 
first mention of “ Manfred ” begins with the statement 
that he had forgotten it. . Writing from Venice on 
February 16, 1817, he says: 

I forgot to mention to you that a kind of Poem or 
dialogue (in blank verse) or drama, froni which “The 
Incantation ” is an extract, begun lart summer in Switzer¬ 
land, is finished; it is in three acts; but of a very wild, 
metaphysical, and inexplicable kind. Almost all the 
persons—^but two or three—are spirits of the earth and 
air, or the waters; the scene is in the Alps ... 

After sketching the plot in a couple of sentences, Byron 
hastens to damn his play as a play: 

Tou may perceive by this outline that I have no great 
opinion of this piece of phantasy: but I have at least 
rendered it quite impoasibU. for the stage, for which my 
intercourse with D[rury] Lane has given me the greatest 
contempt. I have not oven copied it off, and feel too lazy 
at present to attempt the whole; but when I have, I will 
send it you, and you may either throw it into the fire or 
not. 

Three weeks later the first act of “ Manfred ” has gone 
to Murray, and Byron writes in the wake of his consign¬ 
ment : 

I sent you the other day, in two covers, the first act of 
Manfred, a drama as mad as Nat Lee’s Bedlam tragedy, 
which was in twenty-five acts and some odd scenes. 

The second and third acts were sent within a few days. In 
the following reference it is interesting to notice Byron’s 
continued inability to give a precise name to “ Manfred ” : 

In remitting the third act of the sort of dramatic poem 
of which you will by this time have received the two first 
(at least I hope so) ... I have little to observe, except 
that you must mt publish it (if it ever is to be published) 
without giving me previous notice. I have really and 
truly no notion whether it is good or bad; and as this was 
not the case with the principid of my former publications, 
I am, therefore, inclined to rank it but humbly. You 
will submit it.to Mr. G[iffior]d, and to whomsoever you 
please besides. 

All this uncertainty did not obscure Byron’s vision as a 
business man: 

With regard to question of copyright (if ever it comes to 
publication), I do not know whether you would think 
three hundred guineas an over-estimate; if you do, you 
may diminish it: I do not think it worth more; so you 
may see I make some difference between it and the other. 

We shall see presently how Byron comes to grips with 
Murray about the price of “ Manfred ”—a subject on 
which all vagueness disappears. Meanwhile he chatters to 
Tom Moore about the origin of the poem. His Swiss tour 
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with Hobhouse had been the nursery of its dark ima¬ 
ginings: 

I kept a journal of the whole for my sister Augusta, 
part of which she copied and let Murray see. I wrote a 
sort of mad Drama, for the sake of introducing the Alpine 
scenery in description: and this I sent lately to Murray. 
... I suppose they have arrived. 

They arrived. There is correspondence; Byron con¬ 
tinues to warn Murray of its doubtf^ess: 

I repeat that I have not an idea whether it is good or 
bad. . . . The price will show yon I don’t pique myself 
upon it, so speak out. You may put it on the lire if yon 
like; and GKnord dtm't like. 

By the second week of April matters have so far progressed 
that publication is assured; and there is talk of proofs. 
Byron writes: 

As for Manfred, it is no use sending proof »; nothing of 
that kind ever comes. I sent the whole at different times. 
The two first acts are the best; the third so so: but 1 was 
blown with the first and second heats. Ton must call it 
“ a poem,” for it is no drama, and I do not desire to have 
it called by so Sotheby-ish a name—*' a poem in dialogue,” 
or— Pantomime, if you will; anything but a gpreen-room 
Synonime; and this is your motto— 

“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of m your philosophy.” 

Meanwhile his literary conscience has become remorseful 
about bis third act: 

The third tu:t is certainly damned bad, and, like the 
Archbishop of Grenada’s homily (which savoured of the 
palsy), has the dregs of my fever, during which it was 
written. ... I womd not have it published as it is on 
any account. The speech of Manfred to the Sun is the 
only part of this act I thought good myself; the rest is 
certainly as bad as bad can be, and I wonder what the 
devil possessed me. 

So the third act is returned to Yenice, and re-written. In 
sending the new version to Murray, Byron remarks that 
it “ wifi at least prove that I wish to steer very clear of 
the possibility of being put into scenery.” Meanwhile 
the question of price had revived with the progress of 
the poem through the press; and we have a grand on¬ 
slaught on Murray. Of such there are many in this 
voliune—all joys to read. Is there not in the following 
letter, demanding his price, the very forthrightness, grip 
of essentials, and mastery of working words, that is the 
making of all Byron’s best stanzas ? 

Do you mean to say that it [“ Manfred ”] is dearer 
or shorter than Mr. £.’s Jaqueline ? or than my Lara 'i 
or than The Oiaour P or the Bride ? Or do you mean 
to say that it is inferior to these as Poetry P or that 
its dramatic form renders it less susceptible of profit P I 
will tell you that to you, from its being the first poem of 
mine in that form, it must to a certain degree be more 
advantageous, as far as an object of curiosity. . . . You 
are to print in what form you please—that is your con¬ 
cern ; as far as your connection with myself has gone, you 
are the best ju^e how far you have lost or gained— 
probably sometimes one and sometimes the other, but 
when you come to me with your “can ” and talk to me 
about the copy of Manfred as if the “ force of purchase 
would no further go,” I say unto you verily, "H is not so; 
or, as the Foreigner said to the Waiter, after asking him 
to bring a glass of water, to which the man answer^, “ I 
wiU, sir,”—“ You will !—God damn— -I say, you mxuh ! ” 
... So there’s for yon. There is always some row or 
other previously to sB our publications: it should seem 
that, on approximating, we can never quite get over the 
natural antipathy of author and bookseller, and that more 
particularly the ferine nature of the latter must break 
forth. 

Of course, Byron got his money; Murray was no huckster. 
The poem was soon out, and the reviewers fell to. 
Byron—ill-served, as he always was, in the matter of 


news—tried to pick up the course of things. Ho writes 
to the peccant Murray: 

With regard to the critique on Manfred, you have been 
in such a devil of a hurry, that you have only sent me the 
half: it breaks off at page 294. Send me the rest: and 
also page 270, where there is an account of “ the supposed 
origin of this dreadful story”—^in whidi, by the way, 
whatever it may be, the oomecturer is out, and knows 
nothing of the matter. I had a better origin tlum he can 
devise or divine, for the soul of him. You say nothing of 
Manfred’s luck in the world ; and I care not—ne is one of 
the best of my misbegotten, say what they wilL 

Not yet had Byron so much as seen a copy of his poem; 
and when it did arrive there was fow-lightning for 
Murray: 

The copies of Manfred and Taeto are arrived. . . . 
You have destroyed the whole effect and moral of the 
poem by omitting the last line of Manfred’s speaking. 
[“ Old man ! ’tis not so difficult to die ”]; and why this 
was done, I know not. Why you persist in saying nothing 
of the thing itself, I am equidly at a loss to conjecture. 
If it is for fear of telling me something disagreeable, you 
are wrong, because sooner or later I must know it. . . . 
I have, however, heard good of Manfred from two other 
quarters, and from men 1^0 would not be sarupulous in 
saying what they thought, or what was said; and so 
“ good-morrow to you kUster Lieutenant.” 

And 80 a good-morrow to—“ Manfred ” at the Lyceum. 


Paris Letter. 

{From our Froneh Corrupondout.) 

Fbenoh young men are assuredly in strange contrast with 
Anglo-Saxon youth. M. Demolins has written an en¬ 
thusiastic volume to prove the superiority of the latter. 
This superiority is by no means eumhatic, so general as 
the excellent M. Demolins believes. Bach race might give 
the other more points than the other is likely to fancy. 
For instance, here is an intellectual prize many an in¬ 
telligent English youth would be glad to work for and 
proud to obtain: a travelling scholarship. A brilliant 
young Frenchman I know writes me from Paris that ho 
will shortly start on a voyage round the world, having 
obtained the liberal sum of six hundred pounds (75,000 frs.), 
for that purpose. An anon^ous endowment of one of 
their universities permits of five young men obtaining this 
valuable and really splendid scholarship. Now it may be 
delightful, healthy and moral to train a band of Anglo- 
Saxon barbarians to play cricket and football, win all 
sorts of triumphs in the fi^d of sport, but I own myself to 
a sneaking regard for the studious and intellectual F^^ch 
lad. He is far more interesting to talk to, and his head is 
freshly filled with a mass of theories and ideas unknown 
to his athletic brother across the Ohannel. 

On the other hand, alas! there are pitfalls for him which 
the healthier animal escapes for his salvation. No land 
on earth can produce a more utterly odious form of young 
man than France, if we are to judge the product by 
modem fiction. 1 never open a new Fmnch novel witbout 
misgiving. I dread the eternal cad of twenty, with his 
multiplicity of mistresses, and still greater multiplici^ of 
fugitive loves. I dread the long, wOmsome disousmons 
between these youths over absinthe and cigarettes, on 
sensual philosophy, which seems to be the only philosophy 
they understand or care about. I dread above all the 
bestial interviews these misguided authors call “ love 
scenes,” relations containing every vile ingredient of life 
but love. Then there is the revolting perversity that only 
intellectual youth can tumble into, and which makes you 
feel that imbecility is a virtue. The world wo know 
gained some admirable verses from Baudelaire’s singular 
and fascinating “ Fleurs de Mai,” and we may not deny 
that deep down, underlying the bragging vanity of vice, 
the superficial vulgar perversity of the man, was a chord. 
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capable when touched of noble response to the sentiment 
of infinite pity, of charming and gracious tolerance. 
Think of the ugly and brutm picture the average mu 
would make of a drunken ragman, and then remeiuDer 
Baudelaire’s beautiful, sympathetic, and generous little 
poem on that gross theme. It is too long for entire 
quotation. But here is the staggering unfortimate, 
wandering along an old faubourg, “ unbosoming himself 
in glorious projects ” : 

II pr^te des serments, diote des lots sublimes, 

Terrasse lee m^chante, reldve les victimes, 

£t sous le firmament, comme un dais suspendu, 

S’enivre dee eplendeurs de sa propre vertu. 

These poor creatures—worried with domestic troubles, 
with poverty, broken by work, tormented with age, a 
mere mass of ruins—are not destitute of poetiy in their 
degradation. He paints them in two magnificent verses. 
They, in their imagination, 

Beviennent, parfnm^s d’une odeur de futailles, 

Suivis de compagnons, blauohis dsns les batailles, 

Dont 'la moustache pend comme de vienx drapeaux, 

Les bannidies, les fleurs et lei arcs triomphanx 
Be dressent devant eux, solennelle magie! 

Et dans I’ltonrdissante et luminense orgie 
Des dairons, du soleil, des oris et dn tambour, 

Ils apportent la gloire an peuple ivre d’amonr. 

How rare it is to see perversity paid for with such 
lines! And yet the aocoimt of Baudelaire with his succeed¬ 
ing generation is a long one. To the writer of these 
supe» and noble verses most of the horrors of decadent 
Fi^ch literature are due. The odious moral perversity 
which disfigured his life, his speech, his intellectual pro¬ 
duction, became a fashion, and many a book, as well as 
many a life, upon the boulevards would have been dif¬ 
ferent if it had not been for the famous legacy of the 
Baudelairian spirit. To him do we owe the youth whose 
ambition it is to make the burgess “sit up,” or “epater 
le boui^^is.” What else coum be the influence of the 
“master” who dyed his hair blue and went to call on 
Maximo du Camps to ipaUr him? Whoso joy lay in 
offending and shocking, and whose pride was to appear 
hateful! “Have you ever eaten the brains of a little 
child ? ” he once asked an unfortunate burgess. “ It is 
excellent,” emd started on a story which began: “ After 
I assassinated my poor father-” 

I am reminded of Baudelaire and his pernicious ex¬ 
ample and influence by a book lately perused— La Pttite 
Angoute, It is a literary book, not destitute of style nor of 
int^ectual feeling; with, towards the end, a certain dis¬ 
tinct sentiment of the latent grandeur of mere unintelligent 
humanity, that acts and su&rs with unconscious heroism, 
as fishermen and firemen act. The pity is, one must wade 
through so much vulgar and needless sensualism to reach 
this fi^er element. 

Two youi^ men meet along the Comiohe, and, being 
Prvomgdt, tiued and wealthy, become comrades. They 
go through the usual tall talk of philosophising youth, 
and, what is infinitely more trring, what the French 
novelist regards as the indispensable experience of youth. 
Their loves are hideous, and one is thankful to find 
that they are unhappy in them. The marchionesses and 
countesses they encounter are such as we are too sadly 
familiar with, and it is not until we get to the end of the 
book, and are heartily sick of all these empty worldlings, 
that the down enters on the scene, and brings with him 
a breath of humanity. The poor beggar teaches the 
youths what they did not understand—the beauty of 
s^pathy and pity of common life. They become his 
disciples, and in helping him help themselves to grow into 
hone^ men. One says to the other : “I feel that fugitive 
loves are no longer worthy of us; since I have known 
the down I have learnt to respect myself.” This is the 
redeeming feature of M. Gilbert de Voisins’ very French 
novel. H. L. 


Things Seen. 

Sport. 

Bsmo a Bank Holiday, the rain began in the morning; it 
was still falling when, in the early afternoon, I wcdked 
across the fidds to the Lock, to throw a condoling glance 
on the boating parties. Bedi^gled, top-coated, mackin- 
toshed, they shivered on their way through the Lock. 
Soon I turned from the damp spectacle and crossed over to 
the weir pool, where a soaked mherman sat on the stone 
wall eyemg his float. By his side sat a companion, a 
landing-net across his knees. He also peered at the float, 
to which pieces of weed and straw clung. The rain 
drizzly the sky hung low and leaden, the trees dripped, 
the wind lashed the water into patterns, but the fii&er- 
man’s eyes never moved from the float. “ Much sport ? ” 
I asked. “ They’re biting! ” he said in a solemn whisper. 
I touched his bawet with my toe: it was articulately light 
The drizzle changed into a strident downpour. I left the 
fishermen to their sport, returned home, and sat before the 
fire till close upon sunset. Then I went forth again, for 
the rain had ceased. 

The swallow stopt as he hunted the fly, 

I remarked to myself. 

The snake slipt under a spray, 

The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak 
And stared, with his foot on the prey. 

And the nightingale thought- 

At this point I broke off, quoting no more that day, for 
there by the weir pool was the fisherman—still watching 
his float. Patient, sanguine, admirable man! The basket 
I am sure, had not been touched. A feeling of delicacy 
uiged me to refrain from his neighbourhood. I joined 
a man with a peaked cap who was leaning against the 
gate-beam. “ Has he had any sport ? ” I asked. But the 
words had hardly left my mouth when the float ducked. 
The fisherman shouted, the rod bent, the line quivered, 
and the man with the landing-net clambered over the 
parapet. A few seconds later, and the fisherman was 
holding aloft a little gleaming fish. “ Throw it back! ” 
The command came from the official in a peaked cap, who 
stood by my side. “ Throw it back, I say! ” he repeated 
in a louder voice; “ it’s under size.” There was a flash 
in the air, and the water sucked back the little startled 
fish. The rain began again. The fisherman looked at 
the sky. “ We’ve still got twenty minutes of daylight,” 
he said, stamping the water out of his boots. He put a 
fresh piece of dough on the hook, and once more cast 
forth his engine of destruction upon the troubled waters. 


The Dancers. 

Waiting in a little half-deserted harbour of Fife for the 
evening ferry-boat, I lazily watched a battered old brig 
unloading timber with an elaborate leisure. Her bald 
white name was strangely lettered, like writing seen in a 
mirror; and her black, seamy sides were hoary with 
barnacles. She made one dream of the Baltic—frozen 
lands and seas—romance—mystery. It was very still. In 
the hold near the water level a cavern slowly disgorged 
immense logs, each pausing to have its chain slipped off by 
a man who stood on a raft letting them slip quietly into the 
water and float away. Between times he watched three 
placid old Scotsmen fishing from the quay, their six legs 
a-dangle. Near them a young woman in a green petticoat 
leaned against a post knitting. Presently she began to 
dance, quite slowly, turning and swaying about; and very 
soon a man ran down the gang-plank towards her, tossing 
his arms above his head. When they met, behold, a mod 
waltz on a pierhead in the sunset, and never a friend to lilt 
them a tune! Soon, parting again on a sweep and a turn. 
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tliAy.wen daxting luth» and thkhex like Bwallow^ and. 

to eack q^Bfr arms. A kali ^aartescol 

ail nour they danoi^ anA ■aemaA to fe^xOo* wwmneaat.till, 
even stronger in mj mind than the delight of watching 
them, was a fear lest they should stop. No one dse paid 
them the smaUest heed. The three old fishermen smoked 
peacefully, hauling up gleaming “podleys” without a 
glance behind; nor was the man on the raft less stolid 
at his work. Lights began to throw wavy paths across 
the water, and it grew dark as we steamed slowly out into 
the river. In a few minutes they had mingled with the 
haze of night, still dancing. 


Some Letters of Stephen Crane. 

Mb. Johk N. Hilliard sends to the Literary Supplement 
of the New York Timet one or two extracts from some fine 
letters of the late Stephen Crane, which prove what a 
conscientious, determined literary artist he was. 

The following passage is from a letter written shortly 
after the publication of The Red Badge of Courage, which, 
of course, came after George't Mother and Maggie (the two 
Bowery tmes just reissued by Mr. Heinemann): 

The one thing that deeply pleases me in my literary life 
—brief and inglorious as it is—is the fact that men of 
sense believe me to be sincere. Maggie, published in 
paper covers, made me the friendship of Hamlin Gfarland 
and W. D. Howells; and the one thing that makes my 
life worth living in the midst of all this imuse and ridicule 
is the consciousness that never for an instant have those 
friendships at all diminished. Personally, 1 am aware 
that my work does not amount to a string of dried beans— 
I always calmly admit it. But 1 also know that I do the 
beet that is in me, without regard to cheers or damnation. 
When I was the mark for every humorist in the country, 
I went ahead; and now, when I am the mark for only 
50 per cent, of the humorists of the country, I go ahead, 
for I imderstand that a man is bom into the world with 
his own pair of eyes, and he is not at all responsible for 
his quality of personal honesty. To keep close to my 
honesty is my supreme ambition. There is a sublime 
egotism in talking of honesty. I, however, do n^t say 
that I am honest. I merely say that I am as nearly 
honest as a weak mental machinery will allow. This aim 
in life struck me as being the only thing worth while. A 
man is sure to fail at it, but there is something in the 
failure. 

That is a fine ambition for a young writer to cherish. 
And it is the letter of a man without illusions Stephen 
Crane seems to have seen with washen eyes from the very 
first. Children of a country wherein reverence is dis¬ 
couraged have a better chance to do so than some of us. 

On another occasion he wrote: 

I did little work at school, but confined my abilities, 
such as they were, to the diamond. Not that I disliked 
books, but the cut-and-diied curriculum of the college did 
not appeal to me. Humanity was a much more interesting 
study. When I ought to have been at recitations I was 
studying faces on the streets, and when I ought to have 
hem studying my next day’s lessons I was watching the 
trains roll in and out of the Central Station. So, you see, 
I had, first of all, to recover from college. I had to build 
up, so to speak. And my chiefest desire was to write 
plainly and unmistakably, so that all men (and some 
women) might read and understand. That, to my mind, is 
good writing. There is a great deal of labour connected 
with literature. I think that is the hardest thing about it. 
There is nothing to respect in art save one’s own opinion 
of it. 

And there is u longer passage from a letter written after 
Stephen Crane had won his place and had retired to Eng¬ 
land to settle for a while. The letter begins with refer¬ 
ences to the reviewers of The Bed Badge of Courage : 

They all insist that I am a veteran of the Civil War, 
whereas the fact is, as you know, I never smelled even the 


powd^ gi a sham batite,.i I know what the psyohologuis 
> say, uui^ « f^F can’t cw|d^w.tlia^he has 

^ .^never itopeeiencedb apd t^^ m^^ timaaj^ t^ 

Professor. Of course', 1 have neverneen in a bidue, but I 
believe that 1 got my sense of the rsg;e of conflict on the 
football field, or else fighting is a her^tary instinct, and I 
wrote intuitively; for the Cranes were a famOy of fighters 
in the old days, and in the Bevolution every member did 
his duty. But, be that as it may, I endeavoured to ex¬ 
press myself in the simplest and most concise way. If I 
failed, the fault is not mine. I have been very cwsfnl not 
to let any theories or pet ideas of my own creep into my 
work. Preaching is fatal to art in literature. I try to 
give to readers a slice out of life; and, if there is any 
moral or lesson in it, I do not try to point it out. I let 
the reader find it for himself. The result is more satis¬ 
factory to both the reader and myself. As Emerson said; 
“ There should be a long logic beneath the story, but it 
should be kept carefully out of sight.” Before the Bed 
Badge of Courage was published, I found it difficult to 
make both ends meet. The hook was written during this 
period. It was an effort bom of pain, and I believe that 
it was beneficial to it as a piece of literature. It seems a 
pity that this should be so—that art should be a child of 
suffering; and yet such seems to be the case. Of course 
there are fine writers who have g;ood incomes and live 
comfortably and contentedly; but, if the conditions 'of 
their lives were huder, I befieve that their work would be 
better. Bret Harte is an example. He has not done any 
work in recent years to compare with those early California 
sketches. 

Crane ooncludoB with the old, old lament: 

Now that I have reached the goal I suppose that I ought 
to be contented ; but I am not. I was happier in the old 
days when I was always dreaming of the tlfing I have now 
attained. I am disappointed with success, and I am tired 
of abuse. Over here, happily, they don’t treat you as if 
you were a dog, but give everyone an honest measure of 
praise or blame. There are no disgusting personalities. 

When one looks back at Crane’s short hfe, packed as it 
was with action, his output of work seems curiously large. 
And when one considers how good in its way everything 
he published was—how tense, and studied, and complete— 
this output assumes a very serious air. To die at thirty- 
one and to have done so much with one’s talents is a 
great achievement. It is possible that his work was done; 
that as he grew older he would have lost the desire, the 
zest of writing, would have asked himself: “ Is it worth 
while ? ”—that paralysing question. The sardonic in his 
nature would have had time to develop and might have 
stifled further energy. This is merely conjecture, of course. 
Meanwhile his work exists for our admiration and pleasure, 
and as a noble exai^le to young authors in a hurry. 

Stephen Crane’s Whilomville Stories, those studies of boy 
and child life which he wrote with such intense interest 
towards the close of his brief life and believed in so 
thoroughly—he told Mr. Alden, the Editor ot Harper's 
Magazine, that his best was in them—will be issued in 
book form very shortly. We are also to have his Irish 
novel, and two collections of short stories— Wounds in the 
Bain and The Monster. And there is a series of studios of 
great battles also to be published. 


Correspondence. 

Style. 

Sir, —Mr. Isidore Ascher, in his interesting letter upon 
the above subject in this week’s Academy, contradicts 
himself, I think, in more places than one. He pillories 
a stotement of mine—“ It style] is synonymous with 

literary intellobt, brain, thought ’’—as being “.nbsoluteljr 
wrong and miedeading ”; he then goes ta say that 
style is “only a verbal g;arb of thought" \ 1 think he 
endeavours to separate—as many others do—the literary 
form of intellect from the literary form of expression: I 
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Md that* thqr a>»(ma and th»aarae tbkkg,- add 'Absolutely 
iiidifitlbtc^r>'=nHt '#Beri"I saiA 'that no 

W «rainrf?»<< lltr. ‘Asdier 
lip^aferitfy s^ks t!o prove that there are two qualities 
concerned in the matter; and it will be seen that he only 
bowls himself out when he attempts to do so. He also 
characterises as “absolutely wrong” the statement that 
style is the expression of individuality; and then says 
“ an author of distinction has generally a distinctive 
style ” ! I cannot see that his argument will hold water. 

It is certainly true that slyle may require development. 
It is next to impossible for a boy of eighteen to write like 
a mature Bussin, for instance. One has to play the 
“ assiduous ape ” for a period, no doubt. But all the 
time he is absorbing the art of others, is he not biiilding 
for himself a brain, a literary intellect—in short, a literary 
individuality? All his subsequent writings are the ex¬ 
pression of the individuality ho has acquir^—the matured 
individuality, be it said; for the germ must be existant. 
(“You caimot thrash a still-bom donkey into life,” as 
Mr. Le Gallienne says.) The means whereby the writer 
matures his latent individuality have no effect or influence 
upon him beyond that of the watering-can on a rose-bush. 
Individuality is strength; the individual stylist is essen¬ 
tially himself. He retains his own particular identity 
throughout the whole course of his development. The 
“ assiduous ape ” part of the business is only the waking 
up, the extra horse up the hill. Once on the brow, the 
wide, level heath is before him. Henceforth he is him¬ 
self, both in his life proper, and in the life he lives in his 
writings.—I am, &c., Aethob Coles Abmsteono. 

August 6 , 1900. 


Sib, —It would seem that the recent correspondence on 
the tAove subject must have already exhausted all there 
is to be said as to its nature, its qu^iy, and its acquire¬ 
ment ; yet—to judge from some of the remarks preferred 
—the main point of discussion appears really to be, not 
how to cultivate style, but what is style ? 

Mr. Asoher, in last week’s Academy, is, perhaps, as near 
the mark as anyone in defining style to be “ just a mode 
or manner of expression and nothing more.” But why 
“ and nothing more ” ? In my opinion the definition 
would be more correct if “ something ” were to be sub¬ 
stituted for the “nothing” of Mr. Ascher’s concluding 
phrase. The question of style surely involves wider issues 
than the mere “ mode or manner of expression ” ; other¬ 
wise, I fear that managed mannerisms and inherent 
insipidities of literary expression would mark the level of 
a distinctive style of this nature. 

I think, therefore, that the “ something more ” required 
is, if I may so term it, the literary ajflattu that breathes 
into words the spirit of life and produces “ style.”—I am, 
&c., Ebnest H. Haebison. 

Streatham, 8.W.: August 4, 1900. 


Sib, —^The history of this correspondence cannot be 
altogether without amusement to those modest readers 
who never compete for the weekly guinea. “ One having 
literary aspirations” wanted hints for cultivating style; 
and no less than forty-four persons, out of the goodness of 
their heart (and perhaps with the tail of their eye on the 
aforementioned remuneration), attempted to furnish a 
complete working plant for the manufacture of style on a 
scale unlimited. I regret, as a literary aspirant myself, 
that only eleven of the letters were published. 

The letter which gained the prize gives but cold comfort 
after'BUmvit^aJls us toat styi6, jeer ee, does uot*«Kist, And 
that yodcaiu^ be a-good'S^lUt withoiiit braise; but of 
bow to aOqmre biAins t&ere is not a hint. In the next 
issuer of :tUe AbADEMV a correspondent takes exception to 
thu ^BonBoement; ^Npxt comes a. reply from t^ pme- 
winaer iriiarein he compares himself, and all other writers 


eaMstylfl, to A bald-headed gehffenian who went to’^&er 
^Uteyi-WithoBt &[s hat; which is » dark sai^g. ’ He a^ 
h^mtwus^^bat'ieis ate awthoifty on wB^ is good Sjt nun 
to eat; which is enviable and interesting, but throws no 
great light upon the subject. 

Then, after the other literary aspirant and I have been 
puzzling for two weeks over how to get brains, he coolly 
tells us “ if a man has brains it does not necessarily follow 
that he is or should be a literary man—a statement that 
cuts both ways.” Ay, a right two-edged sword i’faith! 

Another week passes and then somebody else says that 
all the other people had been calling style things which it 
wasn’t; and he assures us that, shown up in its true 
colours, ’tis but “a mode or manner of expression and 
nothing more.” I have no doubt the other literary as¬ 
pirant also tore his hair at this point. I had always 
suspected style to be a man’s character oozing out at his 
finger-tips and so getting into his pen; but now I am 
beginning to think it is a mere trick of composition which 
might be purchased from a recognised stylist for a reason¬ 
able sum.—I am, &e., 8. W. 


81 B,—My innocent little note to you has given some 
correspondents the opportunity of displaying the rudeness 
of t^e*r style. In proof thereof, read the following: 
“ Without having the least wish to infer that you are 
deficient in general intelligence, will you! ” &c. “ Your 
present style resembles your handwriting, which is— 
pardon me—somewhat immature.” I disagree entirely 
with Mr. Armstrong; and so do you, Mr. Editor, for your 
postcard to me gave hints about the cultivation of style. 
Three other letters from professors in our Universities 
who teach style are also against Mr. Armstrong. 8 tyle 
to me is the coat my thoughts wear. It is, therefore, 
independent of what Mr. Armstrong says I lack—“ literary 
intelligence.” The illiterate farm servant has style, as 
well as, say, Mr. Armstrong. The coat must fit the 
thought, tiere is the difficulty. How am I to make the 
cloth into a decent. West End fashionable coat ? 

The style is the man ; let it be so. 8uppo8e the man is 
vicious, Iben the style is likewise. How can I change this 
vice into virtue ? By changing the man ? How is it 
done ? It is nonsense for one of your correspondents to 
say, “ This is not, alas! a matter for hints ”; or worse 
nonsense to say, “ Have you anything to say or to write 
that the world in the least desires to hoar, or would be 
the better of hearing ? If so, you will find yourself able 
to say it without any manufactured style.” I have before 
me over a dozen statements by well-known literary men 
who say the reverse. Let me give one. It is found in 
TAe Art of Fwtion. The writer is W. E. Norris : 

The beginner, in order to be a saccessful beginner, has 
to acquire a style. . . . But why talk about acquiring a 
style? It seems doubtful whether an equal number 
cannot—^if only they will condescend to take the necessary 
pains—learn how to write. Buies indeed there are for 
him—cut aud dried rules, relating to accuracy of grammar 
and punctuation, avoidance of involved sentences, neo¬ 
logisms. catch phrases, aud the like; but these will not 
take him the length he wishes to go. . . . He may be 
advised to dissect, to analyse, to search patiently for the 
secrets of proportion, of balance, of rhythmical, harmonious 
diction. . . . 80 , having studied, he will be able, like the 
debutante, to be natural, and will have gained possession 
of a style which will, at any rate, be correct aud his own. 

Mr. Editor, I hope you will not allow this supreme 
question of “how to cultivate style” to be shelved by 
such half-truths as “ Le style c’est de I’hqmme.” _ „ 

As Mr. Armstrong is to keep an open eye for' my 
defyelopment, my honest innocence being distinctly inter- 
eisting and refreshing, I had better add I am the author of 
several books, and expect, when this question of “style” is 
ZBtioiially thrashed out, to publish a few more.—I ain, &o. 

July 25, 1900. The Inquibeb. 
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Herbert not Herrick. 

Sib, —As you are still on the subject of quotations, may 
I ask for explanation of a curious misquotation, or perhaps 
quoted pla^arism, which appeared in one of your “ Things 
Seen ” in the Academy of July 21. I did not call attention 
to it at the time as I felt sure you would have a pile of 
such calls. 

The lines were: 

But I was up ere break of day, 

And brought my flowers along with me. 

In Qeorge Herbert’s lovely Easter verses you will find: 

But thou west up by break of day. 

And brought’st thy sweets along with thee. 

—am, &c., A. S. 

Augiist 4, 1900. 

[The writer of that “ Things Seen ” spent an hour seek¬ 
ing to verify the quotation in Herrick. He thanks 
“ A. S. ’’ and apologises to Herbert.] 


“ A Dream Satanic.’’ 

Sib, —While regretting that the perusal of a few 
chapters of my Or«at Qamt should have given Mr. G. S. 
Layard—your last week’s correspondent—nightmare, I 
fail to see any connexion between his dream satanic ” 
and my little work. 

“ No private duty is so paramount but that a man may 
neglect it in the service of the State.” 

Sir, 1 give it up; and intend, in the second edition of 
7^ ^»at Oam, adding a chapter headed “The Night¬ 
mares of the Century.”—I am, &c., 

Edwaed Spkwckb. 

Gresham Cottage, Ewell : 

Augpist 4, 1900. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 46 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Ouinea for the best sketch of 
200 words, or less, under the title “The Street I Know Best.” The 
response has been large, the performance oreditabl*. But many 
descriptions are marred by some extravagance, some little touch 
which one feels is needlessly overdone. One might walk often in 
Whitechapel High-street without seeing “ drunken sailors stagger 
along sin^g criminal songs." This is the Whitechapel one reads 
about, but does not see. There is some vague over-writing too: 
“Grotesques are silhouetted on frowsy blinds” tells us nothing 
(about Wykeham-road), and the diction is affected. We prefer ease 
and clearness to more ambitions writing that misses its mark ; and, 
after some hesitation, we award the prize to Hr. Arthur Macdonald 
Onttell, 7, Prinoess-atreet, Leicester, for the following, though the 
sketch is marred by its rather cheap satire on afternoon calls ; 

The Stbbbt I Know Best. 

The street I know best drives a long straight line of macadam 
and flagstones, and a double line of linden trees, through a suburb 
that was so r^ntly a village that, at this juncture, one can hardly 
tell whether it has the air of a stockbroker in Arcadia, or of a rnstic 
in Pall Hall. The old manor house still stands, and the “ village 
church" still points its squat spire at heaven. But all else is 
suburban villa of the bay-window or garden order, built of red 
brick and Virginia creeper. No children play in the roadway now, 
but monung and evening there are processions of silk-hatted men— 
men carried away by the np-train at dawn and returned at night— 
while in the attmmoons women drive up in barouches, paying calls 
and boring each other fearfully over saving cups of tea. At the 
bottom of the street a crossing-sweeper daily sits in state upon a 
throne of brick-wall and railings, and notes our goings and our 
comings, besides levying tribute on the passer-by. And at night, 
as I look out across the way, our surgeon's blood-red lamp gleams 
eerily through a network of green linden leaves. 


The three best sketches after the above are perhaps these: 

Whitechapel High Stbeet. 

Whitechapel High Street is neither narrow nor ill-lit; the 
buildings are substantial and newly painted ; the shops are big and 
their windows display as great a variety of oash-tioketed amoles 
as any exacting shopping woman need wish for. Drawn up in the 
centre of the roadway are a score of huge waggons all laden with 
fresh sweet hay—for there is a haymarket in Whitechapel. The 
carts are manned by stout, rough, kindly countrymen, too, who 
lounge about, chiefly favouring the doorway of the “ Bed Lion 
Inn," where the ale is known to oome from ^mford. But—alas, 
there is a “ but ”—the air, despite the hay, is filled vrith a foul 
smell of over-baked bread and terrible fames that spring with 
tiger-like strength from sausage and onion depdts. A noise as of 
an army that is angry because deprived of its weapons is prevalent, 
even the younger women, whose voices might be low and soft, are 
unduly turbulent; drivers of lumbering vans shout hoarse and 
vehement oaths at patient, panting horses ; drunken sailors stagger 
aiong singing criminai songs; dishevelled women and unwashed 
cbilmren abound, and on most of the faces that pass there is 
evidence of battle within. [0. C., London.] 

Commonplace. 

It is a short, narrow street; yon could go down it in twenty 
strides, and cross it in six. It contains a baker's dozen of buildings, 
of different heights and styles, mostly glum. It has existed longer 
than the Queen has worn her crown; but age has brought it no 
honours. Like a man with a past, its glory is all in bygone days. 
Two justices of the peaoe and the town coroner had offices in it. 
The lower end bnildin|' on the right side vm> a ladies' high school; 
and in those days dainty feet tripped its pavement all day long. 
Respectable physicians resided in its houses, and it was then equal 
with the proud square it runs into. Now, however, it would be 
positively an ugly street, were it not for the bank's new premises at 
the top left-hand comer, which do for its appearance what a fine 
hat does for that of a lady with a shabby drrss. Daring rainy 
seasons its gutters leak, and one im^nes it to be shedding tews 
over the departed glory of its buildings, now attorney' offices, a 
cibyard, and a grooer’s shop thrown in. [A. S. W., Preston.] 

Odb Stbeet. 

It curls around the shoulder of the old town walls with a southern 
sweep from east to west; and for centuries, beneath the starlight, 
and from dawn to afterglow, has seized all largesse of sky and air. 
Its ragged stones are the home of snapdragon and gillyflower, with 
mosses and lichens, and much else of gracious greenery. The vine 
and flg-tree flourish here, and ever and for ever the Severn sings 
beside them. 

The fine reserve of Pugin trained thiie quiet lines of the cathe¬ 
dral—gray sister to the rose-red rampirts. Brightly the lamp 
burns ever within its Sanctuary, and the noconsoioas street is dedi¬ 
cated to perpetual love and praise. 

Time has dealt kindly with the houses along our way, and veiled 
their grim Georgian gentility with a teuderness of leafage and 
blossom ; while, goodly and fair, high above the rest, for all men to 
Rse, stands the house reserved for the Lords of the Law of Bngland 
—“ the Judge's Lodging." 

No, that motor-car was not pretty. Ping-pang go the bells of 
the cyclists os they flash past into the darkness I 
Children and birds are a-bsd ; night is faliing upon the old town . 
walls. 

Meanwhile the lamp burns on. [A. D., Shrewsbury.] 

Among other sketches of merit are the following; 

In East Anglia. 

It is the main street of an East Coast fishing town, around which 
are gathered all the tenderest associations of early youth. 

A mile and a half it extends, flanked on either side by houses of 
unequal height, whose red roofs deepen to a richer glow at sunset. 

I love every seaman who strides along its pavements. I know its 
shops by heart. The toy shop on the right (as you enter the town) 
kept by Mrs. Stevens, wbo will never realise that I no longer require 
a spade, a bucket, a kaleidoscope, or a sixpenny butterfly net, 
proudly displaying these commodities whenever I enter foi a chat 
about old times ; Reading's, on the left, whither we repaired for 
Aldebnrgh buns (hot) and lemonade after bathing; the jeweller's, 
whose window is ever full of brooches and necklaces of amber 
picked up by our fishermen; Martin’s (the draper’s) ; the post 
office ; the butcher’s; the fich shop ; Mrs. Self's, noted for “ brandy 
balls, ’ great shiny golden marbles that you must pop into your 
mouth whole. Then Ford’s, which we used to patronise for pear 
drops, acid drops, liquorice, and “ black-jack ” (sticky stuff rolled in 
bits of newspaper). 

Ah, happy days of childhood I [H. F., Devon.] 

Sdbdbban. 

It is a broad, open street, and recalls nothing of the little river¬ 
side village of former days. Only a few years ago it was still ruyal. 
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-with graas;^ spaoes where the widow’s hens flapped and clucked, 
and laid the occasional egg. Now all is changed, and the only relie 
of quaintneas is the finger-post at cue end : “ To Westminster and 
London.” 

The hon^ ari modefn, and'so for the most part are their inmates. 
Most modem of all are the members of the Ladies' Olnb—fearfully 
and wonderfully modem, even, it is-whispered, to the smoking of 
cigarettes. The pla' 7 wright, the editor, the navy authority, the 
musical critic, all are modern ; the lady guardian and the portrait 
painter modern too. Of the old villagers but three remain : the 
man of leisure, and the professor, and the old clergyman who, of a 
summer evening, still keeps the village habit of standing' ait his 
door, from which vantage ground he loves to engage the passer-by 
in amiable conversation. To enquire after the new drama, or gently 
bamter the editor about that unconfirmed telegram, is his neigh¬ 
bourly custom; and, one may hope, they are not too modern to 
appreciate him. [E. D., Chelsea.] 

Whebb Almond Tbees Blossom. 

It is called Jamalkhan. It runs from Badamtali, where the 
almond trees blossom in spring, through shady bamboo groves 
where lurk brown-roofed cottages of Creole-Portuguese, past the 
Sital Jharna—the “cool spring ” of perennially.gushing water, past 
the three sno'wy domes and slim minarets of the Qnadam Mobarak 
Moaque with its terraced cemetery, the Campo Simto of our dour 
Puritan Mussulmans. As I drive daily to my work, brown Portu¬ 
guese maidens (the very tiny ones scantly wrapped in tattered and 
dingy night-gowns) bow gravely to the passing sahib. Their hidalgo 
origin (however remote) forbids a salaam or the friendly bob of a 
curtsey. White clad Hindoos tramping to the holy shrine of 
Sitakunda, yellow robed Bnddhist monks seeking the khyong 
below Cyclone Hill file past. A half-caste Feringhee dings his 
bicycle bell as he glides by, and. a moment after, my horse shies at 
a dusty nudity of a fakir telling beads by the roadside. Now I 
make room for a funeral—a dead Hindoo borne, with shrill cries of 
Hari bol, to the burning place beyond G-oi Pahar. Now an 
elephant, mahout on neck, swings past, hungry for breakfast in the 
sBccnlent jungle beyond Pahartali. 

[J. H. A., Ealing.] 

Whebe Dante Walked. 

The street we know best need not be necessarily one that we 
most often frequent. All the ideals, education, and aspirations of 
half a lifetime may go towards the fixing of the one supreme 
impression, the -one unfading spectacle which we recognise as 
-always having been a part of our truest selves— the place of our 
thoughts. And not in the mere reality of its pictnresqueness, its 
wealth of fair houses, sculptured towers, and bridge-spanned river, 
is it most truly ours, but in the certainty that when the evening 
-sun was turning the river to a golden flood, and giving a deeper 
note to the cypress-crowned hills, that Beato Angelico lingered 
there and saw visions of angels in the rose, and gold, and white, 
and that Dante's eyes flashed back the splendour before Beatrice 
passed him by and denied him her salutation. And yet, perhaps, it 
is all more intimately ours, more at one with the knowing or 
unknowing that knits it to our hearts. When night has fallen, 
when the domes and towers are telling dark against a pale sky. and 
the purple black of the bridges is repeated in their dark reflections, 
makii^ it impossible to'tell where reality ends; when the moon, 
touching the water, turns it to liquid light, and in the west is 
glowing a great star. [K. E. B., Birmingham.] 

Squalid. 

All day long the street lies festering under a London sun. Heavy 
tratfic roars over its cobbles, and—clapper-clap—its indefectible 
meat-tin surges backwards and forwards under my window j for a 
Board school faces me. 

P Marshalled beside this pioneer of culture the Gothic end of a 
cheap chapel flaunts the allurements of a Coloured Lady and 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons. 

By nightfsdl ^ process of incubation is complete. The dingy 
houses come to life. Grotesques are silhouetted upon frowsy blinds. 
The forms of youth and maiden cluster in shi^owed doorways. 
Under ^e street lamps, befringed, unwholesome lads lie in wait for 
the shrieking files of half-grown girls that waver along in their 

C r finery, soliciting and repelling solicitation. From four pnblic- 
ses streams the grey glare of incandescent gaslight, and ballad 
music of the tearfully sentimental sort; while the piano-organists 
neutralise each other 'with contradictory tunes. It is merry times 
in Wykeham-road. 

But down a passage there is a court; and in the court a tumulus. 
There, I think, they stow away the bodies of the women who scream 
“Murder I ” when Ue lights are out. [S. B. T., London ] 

In Cobk, 

Level here, among_ the shops ; but there, beyond the bridge, it 
climbs reeolntely, smiling, to the skies one almost fancies, seeing it 
end, of evenings, in a solitary point of light that apes a star. 


The pavement billows, rugg^ ; the car-stand, streaming down 
the oenire, overflows lilioitly, impetuously, in two and threes of 
sharp-sighted jar vies; but the green electric trams unflinchingly 
move on, stolid in arrogance of mechanism. And tire people 
loiter—loiter intolerably ! 

The statue is being further elevated. The memorial to Father 
Mathew ; on both sides of it (the street widens here) shine gorgeous 
liquor-shops, for ever guarded by the “ corner boys,” squalid lotos- 
eaters, whose dream no Peeler dreams of breaking. One quay leads 
to the theatre; across the bridge there confront the “ Apostle,” 
shamelessly, the posters of the music-hall. 

On fine mornings, the valley of St. Fatrick-street smiles clear in 
sherry-coloured sunlight. A quaint gaiety of its own it has—the 
bright, untidy Irish street; poverty-stricken, diminutive, sordid 
almost, for travelled eyes ; yet what a maze of maddening move¬ 
ment, brilliancy, vitality, for the visitors that, some of them, are 
oome up fr,)m tracts of tnrf-Iand, or the sea—come up for market- 
day, holiday, Lady-day 1 [G. 0. M., Cork. ] 

Other replies received from : M- M. B., St, Andrews; A. H., 
Durham ; H. A. M., Bristol; F. W. S., London ; Z. MoO, 'Whitby ; 
A. S. H., Dalkeith ; F. A.. Weymouth ; F. von S, London ; A. G., 
Beigate ; E. R., London ; Misj P., Norwich ; M. J., London ; G. E., 
Dewsbury ; G. E.-P., London; A. M. S, Great Book^m ; J. M. S -T., 
Manchester; 0. 8.,Twyford ; H. R. S., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Mrs. N., 
London ; A. 'V., London; Mrs. D., London ; E. B., London • E. B., 
Liverpool; L. M. 8., London; G. W. H., West Didsbnry ; R. H. P., 
Derby ; G. H., Angl^y ; L. F., Manchester; £. H. H., Streatham ; 
A. M. B., London ; H. B. S., Cnlrain ; A. W., London ; Mrs. C. C., 
London ; 8. 8. M., Edinburgh; Miss R., Goathland ; R. H. G., 
London ; M. F., London; Mrs. R., London; E. R. 8., Croydon ; 
D. G. W., Yorks. 


Competition No. 47 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best sketch entitled “The 
Author I Like Least.” Deceased authors alone should be chosen ; 
and we hope for reasonably vigorous, not embarrassing, criticisms. 
Length not to exceed 200 words. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Auadeitv, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not latw than the first poet 
of TnesMy, August 14. Each answer must be aooompanied by 
the ooupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at eolation must aooompany each attempt with a separare 
coniwn;,otherwise the first only will be considered. We cannot 
consider anonymons answers. 


New Books Received. 

TBAVKL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Flicker (Dr. Karl), The Antarctic Regions. From the German. 

(Sonnenschein) 7,(1 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Kiaebill (Thomae), Satton'in.HoMemose .(Stock) fi'O 

Myer (Isaac*, OldeH Books in the ’fforld.(Kegan, Paui) net 30 0 

Tliomiis (C. H.), Origin of the Aiiglo-BiHir War Revenle<l 

(H(Mlder & Stoughton) 3 G 

Will-Mum (Thonifts), Life of Sir Jniues Nioholiis. Pouglttss .(Lougumne) S G 

NiehiKT (Pr. H. J.), Slavery iim an IndiiwtriHl System ...(Nijhoff, The Hague) 
ArcliiliHlil (Mrs. G.), Juel liormaii Stceie: Teacher and Author 

(GayABinl) .’hi 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Chamhers (Rev. Arthur), Man and the Spiritual World ... .(Taylor) 

Drury ;B. S.), Neo-Christian Epistles .(Sonnenscuein) 2/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM. AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Shuckhurgh (B. S.), The Letters of Cicero, Translated into English. Yol. 

Ill.(Bell) 5/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eversley (T. Fitz*Kvan), The Trinidad Reviewer .. Robinson Printing Co). 
Davidson (R. C.), Gardening Chart: A Guide to the Cultivation of the 

Year’s V'egotahles......(Wariie) net I/O 

Linton (Edward F.), The Flora of Buiunoniouth, inclmlmg the I.sle of 

Purheck.(Commin) not 80 

Afhilo (F. G.), A Walk through the Zoological Gardens ...(Sand.s) 3/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Temple Clasucs: Tally’s Ortices. Trans, by Roger L’E'Jtrsnge.(Dent) 1'6 

Cundall (J. W.), London: A (iuiile for the Visitor, Sportsman, &c. 

(Greening) 0,'G 

Loch Henry Brougham), Personal Narrative of Occurrences during Lonl 
K.Kin’s Second Embassy to China in IfiGih 3rd Ediiion ...(Murray) net 2,'G 

Krausse (Ale.vls*, China in Decay.(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 

IViiiirll (Mrs.), Over the Alps on a Bicycle .(Unwin) 10 

Fogerty (Elsie), SliakosiH.'nre’!'* “As Voii Like It,’* Adapted for Amateur 

IVrfonnanco in Girls’Schools .(Souuenschein) net 2 0 

PouL.da.s (R. K.), China .(Unwin) >/0 
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OATALOQUE8. 


W ILLIAMS A NOBOATE, 
IMPOBTEKa or rOUISH BOOKS. 

U. BntMta SttMt. Oimat Oute, W, South mSaitsk St. 
BdlnbiiKli. ud r, Bn*d StiMt. Oxiotd. 

OATALOeins port Km on uppllortioa. 

TDAEDEKER’S A BADDELET’S 

-D TOUKIBTB' aUIDB BOOKS 

RowMlTdrtrtlodOATALOOUBHnt pootbMoaippUatioii. 

DVLAV k OO.p ITp 80BO SODABK, LoEDOMp W. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 

OATALOGTTB No. 2 xnay be bed on application, 
price 1 b. 6d., at 

If SOHO SQUARRf W. 

15th and 16U1 CENTURY BOOKS ; AnBRICANA ; 
80 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


r I lYFB-WRITING promptly and aooorately 
A. dMM. lOd. Mr 1,000 wetda and referenoM. 

^ttUi-Ooptw.—AdaWi Mia m—— ia Uortlmer Omoent, 


T ITEBARY BESEABCH. — A Gentleman, 

•zperleoMd to Idterarr Work, and who hai aooeM to tha 
Britith Moaeam Boading Koom, U opon to arrange with 
Author or anj peraon raqoiring aaiiatanoa In Llten^ Re- 
taaroh, or In eeein« Work through tha Praaa. Tranflationi 
nndartakan from rrench, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
latter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand. London, W.O. 
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BOMBAY. 


APPOINTMENT OW EXKOOTITE HEALTH OFFICER. 

The MunJdpal Corporation of the City of Bombay are pre* 
p^ t» leoelTe APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of 
EXECUTIVE HEALTH OFFICER. Tha Haalih Officer U 
exited to derota hit whole time and attention to the 
dutiaa of hie <dlice,attd must be a legally qualiflad medical 

C raatltlonar. In making a aeleotloD prmareDce will be given 
> applieanta who pomeet the Diidoma in Public Health, and 
who have had admlniatratlve exigence in the sanitary work 
of a large eity. 

A The aptKdatment will be for five yean, and will be renew* 
able, from time to time, for farther five.ycarly periods, at 
the discretion of the Oorpmtion and with the mnoHon of 
Oovemmeot. The Inenmbent la liable to removal during his 
term of office only for miseonduot or neglect of or incapadty 
for his dutiaa, and on the rotes of not leas than two-thfrds of 
the mamben present at a meeiing ot the Corporation. 

A The mlnimnm monthly salaiy of tlie appointment is at 
pneent fixed by la.w at R8.1,900 tuM the niaximum at Ra.l,50O. 
The ^rporatioD have raoueated the Bombey Qovernment to 
amend the Municipal Act by raising the minimum and 
maximum to Rs.l,&00 and Rs.3,000 respeotively, and Govern* 
maot have expressed their wiUinjniaeB to introauoe legislation 
for this purpose at an early date. At the rate of Is. 4d. per 
rupee, which may be taken as a practically constant value, 
these latter sums would represent £100 and £133 6s. Sd. re* 
speotively per mouth. Applioanta should state the minimum 
initial sala^ (in rupees) within tfaeee limits which they are 
willing to accept 

A Information regarding the loaveand pension rules be 
obtain^ reCeranee to Messrs. William Watson A Oo., 7. 
Wat* rloo Place. London, RW. 

6. Applications, whioh should be accompanied l^astatement 
R age, of past servioe and ezperlenoe. and of preeent physfoa! 
fitakM should be a ddr e eesd to the Mnnidpal dommissioDer for 
the Cit y of Bombay, eare of John Lithiby, Esq., Local Govt 
Board, Whitehall, London, and should be forwarded with a 
ooveriog letter, so as to reaoh Hr. Lithiby not later than the 
Utb August, 1800. 

W. L. HARVEY. Hunidpat Commlidonsr for the 
City of Bombay. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Boothampton Buildings, Chaneery lane. London, W.G. 



OUBRENT AOOO0NTS 

on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below ffilOO. 




DBP08IT AOOOTJNT8 


on Deposits, repayable oo 



o 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Btodn and Shares Pordiased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet 
tree. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Fslfpkons. No. Holbom. 

fWsprapMe Address, **BiasjHw;a. Lonoox.'' 
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GEORGE HEBIOT’B TRUST. 

BBIOT WATT COLLEGE. 


The Governors axe prepared to receive APPLICATIONS fw 
the offiee of PRI^IPAL of the HERIOT WATT COLLEGE 
EDINBURGH. 

The College exists for the purpose ofprovidlng Technical wd 
General Edfieation for the Industrial C la sses, and the IMncipal 
tio be appointed shall devote his whole time to the duties of 
the offiee. 

Subject to the approval of the Governors, the Princis^ shall 
exercise a general supervision over Gie teaching in the ^Uege, 
and shall have under his control the arrangements and hours 
of clttsW. and, generalW, the whole orgaiusation. discipline, 
and arnmgement of the College. . „ . . 

A copy ef the Calendar, vmiob gives full partioumrs of the 

various clams, will be supplied on appllcatiom 

The Priftoipiu nihst be a Gnuioate of tome University of the 
Unit^ Kii^om. 

Salary, £iTM per annum. 

Applications, with thirty copies of Testimonials (limited to 
fifteen in number), to be lodged with the undersigned on or 
before let September next 

PETER MACNAUOHTON. S B C., 

Clerk to the Governors. 

30. York Place, Edinbunih, 
srth July. 19(0. 
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BARTHOLOMBW’rt HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


MTJDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIUITED). 

Tor tho CIRCULATION and SALS of 
all tho BSST 

KNGLISH, french, GERUAH, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, Old RUSSIAN BOORS. 


TOWN BUBBOBIPTION8 from ON* QUINSA 
per annum. 

LORDON BOOK SOCIETY (for we^yjNCduw 
at ^e boosas of Snba^bers) from TWO GUINEAS per m 


COUNTRY 8 UBBOB 1 PTION 8 from TWO QUINXIR 
peranntun. _ 

N.B.—Two or Three Frieoda may UNITB In ONE 8UB» 
8CRIFTION. and tbns leesea the Cost of Carriage. 


Tovm and TiUago Cluit oupplied on LUoral Tormo. 

ProapMtaM. .^id llonthly UaU ot Book. gnU. 
.sd post troa. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £,79, £76* 
£50. and £20 each, tenable for one year, will be oompetM for on 
September 36th, 1900—via. Two Senior Open Soholarshipe. 
value £70 each, will be awarded to the best candidates (If of 
sufficient merit) iu not more than thme nor fewer than two of 
the following;—Chemistry. Pliysics, Zoology, Botany, Pfa^* 
ology, Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twen*T>five 
years of and must not have entered to the Medical and 
mrgioal I^tice of any London Medical SchooL 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and One 
Prellmluary Sewtifio Exhibition, value £60, will be awarded 
to the beet candidatea under twenty-one yean of age (if of 
sufficient merit) in not fewer than three of the following:— 
Botany, Zoology. Phy|lolog 7 , Physics, and Chemistry. 

The Jealfreson Exhibition (vUue £20) will be competed for at 
the same time. The suhieets of examination are latin. Mathe¬ 
matics, and ainr one of the three following languaims—Greek, 
French, and (ierman. The Classical subjects are those of the 
London Univsrafty Matriculation Examination of June, 1900. 

The BQcoessfnl candidates in all these SoholarsbiDS will be 
required to enter to the full oourse at St Bariholomew^s 
Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 


For partionlars. application may be mad^ peawonallv or bv 
latter, to the WAansN or tux Colliob, St Bartfaolomew^B 
Hospital, E.C. 


Now OmBSS AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PBIOBS. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.). 
But Qntia .od post troo to ony mldiOM. 

Tho Lilt oontiunoi FOPULAB WORKS lit 
TRATBL. BFORT. BISTORT, BIOaRAPHT, 
80 IBNCIB, uid FIOnON. Atoo NKW ud BUR* 
PLUS Copies of FRKNOH, OBRICAN, ITALIAN. 
SPANISH, ud RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET;. 
141 , Brompton Rood, B.W.; 48 , Queen Tictdte 
Stnet, E.O., Lonov; 

. And Beiton Aroade, Muroxinn. 


C tIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION— 

' PORTHOOMINO BXAMINAT1ON.-PRA0QHT8HAN 
In th. HTDROUKAPBICAL DEPARTMENT of the AD- 
MTRAIiTT (I7-:3I, nh gBFTEMBER. 

The dntejpedfied Ij the leteat at whh4i aopUontione o« be 
reoeifed. They mart be made on foime to tw obtained, with 
paitioularA {torn the SacnaramT, CItII Serrlce Commiaeion, 
London, S.W, 


Jnn PoBLigun.—Cloth elegant, price do. 8d. 

ATTKMPTS IN VERSE. 

By CHARLES H. BOOLE, 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Ritingtons ; 84, King Street, Covent (garden, Londaq*. 


J G. OHANORLLOR, M.A. (Ut Glau, 

• Clasrioal Tripos), late Fellow of Clare CoIImo. Cam* 
bridge. PREPARE^UPILS for the UNIVBBSmES and 
all ^liminarv Examinations, at his Reeideooe. Ctom Deep. 
Twiokenbam, Hlddlesez. a fine old bouse beautifully and 
haalUiUy sitoated on the Thames. 


LATEST PUBUCATION8 OP 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OP LONDON. 

1DROOBBD1NG8 of the ZOOLOGICAL 

IT 800IETY of LONDON. 1900. Part II.. eontainlng 
I^pert read at the Scientific Meetings held in March aha 
April. 1900. With IS Plates. Price to Fellows, 9s.; to the 
Public, 12s. 

To be obtained at the Society's 0>net (8, Hanover Square, W.), 
or through any Bookseller. 


ptNGAB GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 30 mUes 

from London. Commercial training, 30 guineas, inelud* 
ing laundress and books. Redootloa for brothers. Playing 
fields 30 ac-es. Bracing air. Gravel soiL iOO ft. above sea 
level. Milk and vegetables from own farm. Diet best and 
unlimited. Covarea playground, swimming b«th, cricket, 
tennis, fishing, workshop, gymnasium Bee ^speotus.— 
Address Dr. Clabx. Names received for Next Term, fiept. 12 th. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN 

In this work Capt. Codman relates hia- 
experiences of an American Chartered* 

Transport in the Crimean Wax.. 

The Crimean War is the oonneotinK. 
link between old and modem methods 
of warfare. 


For Prokp^os and Syllabus of the commetcial conise, appl 
the Principal. Fairs Boxann, 14, Maiozerstratse, Wiesbadi 


ly to 


SCHOOL. 


jy^KRCHANT TAYLORS’ 

A VACANCY WILL OCCUR at CHRISTMAS NEXT in 
tho OFFICE of HEADMASTER to the Merchant Ti^lors* 
School, by the rreifnatioa of the Rev. Dr. Baker. 

All applications and copies of testimonials from ciuididates 
for that apjMintment (who most have naduated in honours at 
either the University of Oxford or the University of Cambridge, 
be in Holy Orders of the Church of England, or inte ndin g to 
take them, without cure of souls, and shall not exeoed 40 years 
of age oo December 35,1900), must bo sent to the Clxjul op the 
Merchant Tai lors' Company, Merchant Taylors' Hall. Thread- 
needle Street. £.C.,onor before Saturday. September 39th next. 
The dutiee will commence after the Christmas holidays. Any 
further information retiuiied, and fornu of applioRtiona, may 
lie oiitaiued by applicatio n to the Cierk of the Comiiaoy. 

C HILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 

FUND, 

10, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STiLlND, W.O. 

33,709 poor London children sent' into the eountry for a fort¬ 
night’s change of air in 1899. AU but ibo poorest parents pay 
some part of ^e eoet of the holiday. . _ 

Ponds urgently needed for this summer’s work. Oontnbu- 
tiens will be gratefully received ^ the Hon. ALrnxn Lyttel¬ 
ton. M.P., Treasurer of the Fund. 


Fiontiapieoe. 
198 pp. 

Price 38. 6d, 


London; 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON A OOi 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTB 

TO 

"THE ACADEMY,” 

Conoifting of Thirty-omen PortraiU of Old 
and New CelebriUeo in Literature, map 
still be obtained, oingly, or tn oompM* 
oeto for So. 6d., on application to tho 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Google 
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FOR SUMMER READING 


At all Librariet, Sooktellern', and Railway BookttalU. 

60,000 AUIEAOY 60LD. 

PATRIOTISM OR SELF-ADVERTISEMENT? 

MABIE CORELLI. F.fch Edition. On sftle everywhere. Price 2d. 

BAUCHTEIS OF PlEASOOE: 

of^nca,” The Gentleman Digger/* &c. Cloth gilt, 6 b. 

t i aodjpicy without being blatant aua Mlaciou*....a Tory good book, which myi a 

lot( » things that i^nted iayiiig frankly but delicately. It is. at the tame time, an engrotsing 
romanoe.*—roptcal Timet. 

_* **,l^^**f*»^H cleremeti and ‘go’ in this story, the Bohemian tide of 

•rtitiic life betM deaeribed with Terlsimilitud^ u well graphic force.”—(?Wi^ 

j ^ ^ ”,*®P human interest, set forth with uodoubtiKi literary talent, tense of style. 

v®“ an ^illty to handle pure narrative tliat is rare and welcome. A book which can not only 
be read with interest, but re-read.”—BooAs 0 / fo-day. 

A GIRL OF THE NORTH • ^ story of Ix>ndon and (Canada. By 

WUlIin. HELEN MILEOBTE. Second Edition 
(Third Edition in the press). Cloth gilt, Os. 

*'It is piquant and up'to-<late. Miss Milecetea style is engagingly direct and timple, and 

the has a natural talent for story-teUli)g."-Safurdoy Rsmip. 

There is some clever writing in Ihis novel, and the Canadian chapters are particularly 
freah and picturesque.*—OtdwA. k 1 

By the Author of “ ’Twixt the Devil 
^ and the Deep Sea.” Cloth, top edge 

gilt, ZB. 

*! ^ »i“'ide story invested with an nnuanal diatinotlon and charm."—&ra»Aie. 

Aospitai tale. Eoteriaining reading.”—Timss. 

Th9 story baa a frank directness aud a reallry that make it thoroughly reliable... .The 
characters have vitality. Altogether a aatiafootory little 

Being the Story of Evelyn Grey, Hospital 
- , ^ ^ Nnrse. A Bealistio Tale of To-Day, 

foimded on Fact, A NEW WRITER. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

la enhanced 

., - . many flashes • 

toiday ChrcnicU. 


THE DERELICT AND TOMMY. 


OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE: 

founded on Fact. By A NE\. __ 

V- bluntneas. and the realistic fidelity is 

There is. however, a pleaiirg loie intere»t. ar u ma 
01 bamotoua relief lighten this Eombre but cleveriy-wdtten story.”—y CArenu 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE lADY PALMIST: M: 

staff, Anibrr of ** Weeds and Flowero/* &o. Art cloth, 2 p. 6d. 
Tbiaaloiy stiikes the frej^ note of haviEgbeen lived, experienced, and does not come 
ia human nature in it, and i>aMion, and tragetly. We 
should fay, read the bock by all meana ’-Ltferaitns. 

A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY ^ Powerful Talc. By HERBERT 

-! Vt, „ . "SWCOOIII. ADAMS. Cloth gUt, 3s, 6d. 

“o “ '» l-lt'roi'loe. 

BOYOOTTKD, BUT OLIVER. 

SHAMS. ^ Brilliant Society Novel. By •••••• ? Fourth Edition, with 

™ M ne^ Preface, now ready. Boycotted, but clever. Cloth gilt, 

author bu treatwl hi. Ihcmeinaverv 
W. H. Smith * Son refuui to cironlate ■ Sham.,’ objeoting to it on 
k M “ri' »” ‘bvir pill t, howeyer, will not grratly interfere with tflo sale of 

“ widely read mi the work, of 

SOME NOTABLE HAMLETS present time (satau 

„ .. I k k Bernhardt, Henry Irving. Wilson 

Biraft, Beerlwhm Tree, and Forbes Robertson). By CLEMENT SCOTT. 
a * * Mein, and an Appreciation of Mr. Clement 

ocett by L. Arthur Greening. Crown 8vo, buckram, top ^go gilt, fs.Cd. 

NEBQ * the merchant of SUSA. A Drama in Three Acts. By A J 
ncou . keRREIBA. Small 8vo, hand-made paper, art cloth, gilt. 2^Cd' 
net. * ’ 

•* The story unfolded is very interesting and full of exciting incidents.” 

I>aUy ifait (Glasgow). 

ASHES TELL HD TALES* ^ Novel. ByMrs. albert S. BRAD- 
MVnKO IKLI. PM IPILCQ ■ SHAW, Autfior of “Fiil8« Gods.” “The 

of Temptation,” “ Wife or Slave? ” &c. Cloth. Ss. 8d 
The book is coodderahly above the average, and bears evidence of iusight Into cliaract..r 

g^{‘X ti.l5.'^°».°ar“ '°° ha, a thrillin‘g'li?«XS.'.l7, 

FUNNY BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 

OAN LEND, HYS BOOKE. A.^,°'““®°*^rivolities:AutobiograpliicnI, 

w™=» 1 . '*• . ”k . Htalorical, Phtloaoiihical, Anecdotal, and 

Nmsenaical, written by DAN LENO. Profusely Illustrated. Siith 
cloth’gfltldgOT^fe Crown 8vo, sewed, is. Special Edition, bound in art 

"Bombshells of fun.”—5cb(imon. 

PuU of exulwtunt. harmless fun.”—Glote. 

One long laugh from start to finish "—Ifoid’s. 

THE POTTLE PAPERS. n^oif- By tristram 

Pntnguigy re# FT * a* t» (S.lUL SniYg), Author of “A 

Com^y of Temptation, &c. Hlastrated by L. Raven Hill. Fourth 
. ®*^*^*®*^ ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. Cd. 

genuine and spontaneous.’—Pall Hall GttsttU. 
the sense ol humour is dead when we have ’The Pot lie TapersWe can nut 

mSd™rew*“ fM? J pi‘L* ’''”k"S “• ,«aioral,li. hTr and laughed Z- 

mouerateiy. The Tottle Tapers will be m everybody s bands before long." 

Jauut'e BvdffeL 

hv PASTORALS. ^r^,7d 'ter 

‘k • Crown 8vo, art cloth, Ss. 6d. 

1,1’*o?'l'k’^'‘ri»r“< v'ri'“'x»a '* frivolous, l.u 
reader will like tt who eojoys a hearty laugh.-—e'eotnnan. 


ilut it is funny, and Any 

8 P%at“ u^'hi^r^J'^^^Cccifn'eyfn'S^ 

lUu.UwtioSi'iyte&siS''* J^l;,S„“t I®"' “"rite. The 

Compute CataloQuo on application. 

London : QHEBNtKO & CO., Lim., 20, Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road. 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS 


By 


STANLEY J.{ 
WEYMAN. 


By 


HENRY 

SETON 

MERRIMAN. 


By MRa 

HUMPHRY 

WARD. 


By 

A. CONAN 
DOYLE. 


By 

S. R. 

CROCKEH. 


/THE CASTLE INN. With a 

Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. 

TIMSS.--** X story which the reader follows with 
exci^d cariosity, and his cLaractere are not only 
admirable in themselves, but true to tbeir period. The 
scene is of the essence of romance, and worthy 

I or Dumas.In brief, author and readers are to lie con- 

\ gratuated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, ‘This is- 
what you can recommend to a friend.* ** 

/RODEN’S CORNER. Srd Ed. 

—“For dramatic situation, intensity, and 

simplicity of narrative, it is marvellous.The plot is 

minions aaid new.** 

TiBUTar.—'* A novel I defy you to lay down once you 
have got well into it.’* 

IN KEDARS TENTS. 8th Ed. 

pUAROU,H. —“Mr, Merriman is at his best. It is 

full of odv'entiire, of humour, and of vigour.In short, 

wo have nothing but praise for ‘In Kedar s Tents.* ** 

THE GREY LADY. Kew Edition. 

with 12 Full-Page Illnstrations. 
globe ,—’* A story of striking merit throughout.** 

THE SOWERS. Twentieth Mition. 

ATME.V^UM. —“The b<»8t and tlrongcst romance 
which he has yet given to the public.” 

QBAPHIC.—** Bis absorbingly interesting story will 
I DO found very difficult indeed to biy down until its last 
' page has l>cen turned.” 

/HELBEOK of BANNISDALE. 

* I* ifth Edition. 

book which will take rank with Mrs. 
Humphry Wanl’a best work ...The story is a story of a 
great i)a6Hion worthily told.** 

SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 

Third Edition. 

STANDARD, —“An exceedingly able brok. We 

V doubt if any other living woman could have written. 

.It is a work which docs her heart and imagination 

infinite credit.” ^ 

( THjE TRAGEDY of KOROSKO 

Wiih 40 Full-Page Dlustrations. 

SPEAKER. —“It is dangerous lo describe uiy work 
of fiction in these days of a prolific press as a master¬ 
piece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is 
stnctly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘Traoedy of 
the Korosko/ ’* 

UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full- 

Ptufe Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Daily CHBO^ICLB.'^** Bemac* ia fora 

truth Dr. Doyle*8 Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of the 
little man in the grey coat, it must take lank before 
anything he has written. The fascination of it is extra, 
ordinary. It reaches everywhere a high literary level.** 

RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full- 

Page Illustrations. 

PUNCH.—X delightful quality about ‘Rodney 
Stone 18 iU lilting ‘ go * There is not a dull page in it 
from first to last. All is light, colour, movement, 
blended and inspiretl by a master hand.” 

THE WHITE COMPANY. 

Twenty-second Edition. 

TIMES. —“ Wc could not desire a more stirring 
rotrance, or one more nattering to onr national 
traditions. We feel throughout that Mr. Conan Dnyh^’s 
story is not a meie item in llie catalogue of e.xdiiog 
romances. It is real literatuie.” 

THE GREEN FLAG. and other 

Tales of War aud Sport. With a Frontispiece. 
TIMES.- ** These stories stir the blood and make the 
bean beat faster, and any Englishman who does not 
^ enjoy them must have something wrong with bis nature.’* 

(LITTLE ANNA MARK. With 

H Froaiti'-piece. Crown 8 yo. 

TiAILY TELEGRAPH .—“ A nCtlirg, rousing story 
of adventure and minidventure.** 

DAILY EXPRESS. —“Oue of the most clmmiing 
romances that ever flowed from the pen of the author 
of * The Stickit Minister.' '* 

THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 

With 8 Pull-Page Illustrations. Grown Svo. :irdEd. 
SPEAKER.—** ‘ The Bliick Douglas ’ sti ikes us as being 
n{X)u the whole tlie strongest piece of work we have vet 
had from Mr. Crockett. The result is a bottkwhirh grips 
the imagination in a thoroughly sati>factory fashion.’* 

T'ISEl RSD AX£j. With 8 Full- 

Page Illustrations. Third Edilion. 

WEEKLY SUN. —“A powerful storv, which he telle 
in bis own masterful style. More than any of his 

S revious books it plays upon the emoiionf,Hnd takes a 
rm grip at once upon the attention and the feelings of 
the reader." 

CLEG KELLY, Arab of the 

City. Third Edition. 

«SP.fiCr,k4T05.~“Thc8ioryteems withineidentsofiiU 
I sorts, aud it carries the tender along, keenly interested 
' aud full of sympatliy, from the first page to the last/* 


London : SMITH, ELDEH & CO., 16, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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GHATTO & WiNDUS’S PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, eloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


By QRANT ALLEN. 

Babylon I Tbe Devil's Die 

In all Shades I At Market Valne 

'Phis Mortal Coil ! Dumaresq’s Dftojfhter 

The Tents of 8hem ' Tbe Duchess of Powysland 

.Strancre Stories | Pbiltstia The Scallywag 
The Beckoniof? Eland I Ivan Gre't’s Masterpiece 
For Maimie’s Sake ' Blooil Royal 

The Great Taboo : Under Sealed Ortlers 

By MRS. ALCXANOKR. 

A I^e Interest , The Cost of her Pride 


By QCO. MANVILUC PCaiN. 


D«>'.ible Cimiiiug 
I King of tbe Castle 
I The Master of the Cere 
I monies 

i The Man with a Shad(>w 
, One Maid’s Mischief 
Tne Story of Antonv 
Grace 

This Man s Wife 


Hv Woman’s Wit 
Mona's Choice 
Valerie’s Fate 


A Ghilden Auinmn 
The Step-mother 


By CDWfIN LESTBR ARNOLEX 

Phra the Phoenician, I The Constable of St. Nicholas 

By ROBERT BARR. 

In a Stesmer Chair I A Womnn Intervenes 
From whose Eloame { Revenue ! 

By FRANK BARRETT. 


The Woman of the Iron 
Bracelets 
•fettered for Life 
The Harding Scandal 


A Missing Witness 
Under u Strange Mask 
Was She JustiCed f 


By WALTER BtBANT and JAMEB RICE. 

Ready-Money Mortihoy i By Celia’s Arbour 


\ Flattered Dovecote 
Ci>mmodore Junk 
I Onrpe<l by a Fortune 
The Case of Ailaa Gray 
The New Mistress 
I The Tiger Lily 
Witness to the Deed 
The White V’irgiu 
Bl-tck Blood 

A Woman Worth Winnjng In Jeop trdy 

By R. E. FRAMCIclON. 

A Dc>g and his Shadow I Jack Doyle’s Daughter 
A HealQueeu 1 On<byOne I Roi>e8 of Sami 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Seth's Brother's Wife | T.ic Lawion '-irl 

By ERNEST QLANVILLE. 

The Lost Heiress I A Fair Coloiii>t 

: The Fossicker The Golden Rock 

'Pales from the Veld I 

By Rev. B. BARINO-QOULD. 

I Red Spider 
By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the GreeuwcxKl Tree 

By BRET HARTC. 


My Little Girl 
This Son of Vulcan 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft 
With Harp and Crown 
The Golden Butterfly 


The Seamy Side 
The Monks of Thelema 
"Pwas in Trafalgar's Bay 
'Pne Ten Years* Tenant 
The Chaplain of the Fleet 


By SIR WALTER BE8ANT, 

The Revo’t of Man 
All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men 

The Captains’ Room 
All in a Garden Fair 
Dorothy Forster 


Uncle Jack 
Children of Gibeou 
The World Went Very 
Well Then 
Herr Paulus 
To Call Her Mine 
For Faith and Freedom 
The Bell of St. Paul’s 
The Holy Rose 


Armnrel of Lyonesse 
St. Kat^'Crine’s by the 
To * er 

Verltena Camellia Sfeph- 
nnotis 

The Ivorc Gate 
Tbe Rebel Queen 
Beyond the Dreams of 
A^'arice 

The Master Craft -T itian 
In Deacon’s Orders 
Toe City of Refuge 
A Fountain Sealed 
The Chaiigcliug 
The Charm: Plavs 


Eve 


Gabriel Conroy 
A Waif of th« Plains 
Sally Dows [ Siisv 
A Ward of the Golden 
Gate 

ASapphoof Green Springs 
Colonel Starl>ottle*K Client 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel’ 


A Pfo;<ig^e of Jack Ham¬ 
lin s 

Clarence | Devil’s Ford 
Barker's Lnet 
The Crusade of the “Ex¬ 
celsior “ 

Three Partners 
Tales of Trail and 'Town 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNC. 


Garth | Ellice Quentin 
Sebastian Strome 
I Dust 

! Fortune’s Fool 


Beatrix Rsudo1]>h 
David Poindexter’s 
npj)earance 

Tbe Spectre of ths Camera 


Dis- 


By AMBROBE BIEROE. 

In the Midst of Life. 

By HAROLD BINDLOBB. 

Ainslie’s Ju-Ju: a Romance of the Hinterland. 
By McD. BODKIN, Q.O. 

Dora Myrl, the I^ady Detective. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

A Chid of Nature ! Foxglove Maruir 

God end the Man The .Master of the Mine 

The Sbn low of the Sword The Heir .»f Linne 
The Martyrdom of Made- Wcaonn and tbe Man 
:U)ve Me for Ever [line Red and White Heather 
Annan Water Rachel Dene 

^tt: a Story of n Caravan Lady Kilpatrick 
Th3 New Ai>elard , The Charlatan 

By HALL 04INE. 

The Shadow of a Crime | The Deemster 
A S<»u of Hagnr , 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Antonina I Basil I Queen 

Hide and Seek My M > eo.iuies 

Tbe Woman in White Toe Moon.-tone 

Armadale I After Dark I 
No Name j AR'^gue’sLife [ 

The Frozen Deep 
The I>nw and the I.ady 
The Two Destinies 
The Haautod Hotel 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel’s Daughter 
The Black Robe 
The Dead Secret 

By 8. R. OROOKCTr and OTHERS. 

'J’nlett of onr Coast. 


By MRS. HUNOERFORO. 

Lady Vemer’s Flight i NoraCreion I April sLady 
The Red-House Mystery Peter s Wife | Lovice 

The 'Three Graces An Anxious Miiment 

A Mental Struggle t A Point c»f Conscience 

The Profeesor's Experi- The Coming of Chioe 

Qiont ; A Maiden all Forlorn 

By B. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball ; An Octave of Friends 

'The Atonement of Learn ' “ My Love ’’ 

Dundas lone 

The Rebel of the Family ' Pastou Carew 
The World Well Lost 1 8 «.)wing the Wind 
Under Which Lord? The One Too Many 

With a Silken Thread i Dulcie Everton 
By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 
TheWaterdale Neighbours * The Comet of a Season 


Lioley Rochford 
My Enemy’s Daughter 
A Fair Sazoo 
Dear La ly Disdain 
Miss Misanthrope 
Donna Qu^ote 


Maid of Athens 
Camiola 
The Riddle Ring 
The Dictator 
Eted Diamonds 
The Tnree Disgraces 


By GEORQE MAODONAkD. 


I Queen of Hearts 
I \fw \f elliiuies 
] . X.V ....Kui.-tone 
: Man nnrl Wife 
1 P«)or Mis.'' Finch 
I Miss or Mrs. Y 
I The New .Mak'dalen 
“ I -Say No” 
i Litfe Novels 
j The Legacy of Cain 
I Hf-urt BTul .Science 
i The Kvit Genius 
I Blind Love 


Phantastes 

By L. T. 

A Soldier of Fortune i 

In au Iron Grip 
The Voice of the Ch\nner ] 

On the Brink of a Chasm 

By BERTRAM MITFORO. 

The Gun-runner i The Kind’s Afsegai 

The Luck of Gerard I Henshnw Fanning’s Quest 

Ridgeley | 

By O. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Heather and :<now 

MEADE. 

Dr. Ramsey’s Patient 
The Siren 

The Way of a Woman 
A S«>u of Ishmael 


A Tiife's A»OTiemeiit 
Joseph’s Co.it 
Coals of Fire 
Val Strange 

A Model Father I Hearts 
By the Gate of the Sea 
A Bit of Humjin Nature 
The Way of tbe World 
Cynic Foi'lune 
First Persju .Singular 


Old Blazer’s Hero 
Bob Martin’s Little Girl 
Tjtii'i’s Revenged 
A Wasted Crime 
In Direst Peril 
Mount De>pair 
A Capful o’ Nails 
Tales m Prose and Verse 
A Race for Millions 
Tu.s tilde Wurld 


By B. M 

Pretiv Mis.' Neville 
A Bird of pH>si|gc 
Diana Bnrringion 
Proper Pride 
Interference 
A Third Person 
Some One El>e 
A Family Likeness 
“To L?t“ 

By DICK 

The Mr.>.tery of Jamaica 
Terraco 

The Rec(»rd8 of Vincent 
Trill 


OROKER. 

Village Tales and Jungle 
Tragc'lics 

j Mr. Jervis i Two Masters 
j The Real Lady Hilda 
Married or Single? 
Beyon*l the Pale 
In rlie Kingdom of Kerr>* 
.Tji'in 

Mis> i?almaine’8 Past 
DONOVAN. 

1’hc Man from ^lanchester 
Tho <,*hri'niolesof Michael 
Daiievitcli 
TalC'* ‘if Terror 


By CHRISTIE MURRAY and HY. HERMAN. 

Tlio Bishops* Bible I One Traveller Returns 

Paul Jones’s Alias 1 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann’s | Billy Bellew | Miss Wcntw‘>rth’« Idea 

By OUIDA. 


Held in Bondage 
Strathmore ' Chandoe 
Unier'rwoFlags | Idalia 
Cecil Castlomaine’s Gage 
Tricotrin | Puck 
Fode-Farine 
A Dog of Flanders 
Pa-earel 

Two Little Wooden Shoes 
Signa I In a Winter City 


AMadoe I Friendshii) 

Moths I Pipistrello 

A V’id)ig3 Pommunc 
In MareiJima I llimbi 

Wanda I Fre^eoes 

Prin-'css Nai •raxi'^e 
ttlhmar I Guildemy 

S\rlin I TTiniuo 

Santa Barbara 
Two offenders 


By JAMES PAYN. 

Lo-t Sir Mass’.ngherd i The Mystsry of Mirbridge 


A (’ounty F/»ii.ily 
Walter’s M’onl 
Less Black Than We're 
Pai nted 

By Proxy | High Spirit! 
Under One lltiof 
A ( Vmfldential Agent 
A Grape from a Thom 
'rii! Talk of the Town 


Holiday Tasks 
For Gash Only 
Trie Burnt Million 
The Wfird and the Will 
Sunny Sioric* 

A Trying Patient 
In Peril an i Privation 
A Moleni Dick Whitting* 
ton 

By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

(hiGaw and Lawmaker | Mrs. Tregaskiss 

Niiltna j Midame Iz.'m 

Christina Chard I 

By CHARLES READS. 

Peg Woffington ; and Love Me L itle, Love Me 
Chnstie Johnstone Long 

Tbe Cloister and the Griffith Gaunt 
Hearth Foul Play 

It is Never 'Too Late to ; Hard Cash 
Mend , Put Yourself in his Place 

The Course of True Love i A Terrible Tenaptation 
Never did Run Smooth; ' A Woman-Hater 
and Si'igleheart and j A Simpleton 
Doublefuce ' The Jilt.nudotherStorifH; 

Autobiography of a Thief; ' audGood StoriMof Man 
Jack of All Trades; A and other Au'mals 
Haroand a Martyr; and A Perilous Secret 
The Wandering Heir Readiana; and Bible 
The Double Marriage i Characters 

Bw W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the Galley Fire My Shipmate Louise 
In tbe Middle Watch Alone on a,Wide, Wide Sea 

On tho Po’k’sle Head The Phantom D^tb 
A Voy*»ge to the Cape Is He tbe Man? 

A Bx>k for the Ustumock TheGoo(lSbip*'Hohock“ 


of tbo The Convict Ship 

The Tale of the Ten 
Heart of Oak 
The Last Entry 
A Tale of Two TunneU 


Tbe Mystery 
“Ocean Star* 

The Romauce of Jenny 
Harlowe 

An Ocean Tragedy 

By RLAN ST. AUBVN. 

A Fellow of Trinity Tbe Tremle** Diamonds 

Toe Junior Dean 
The Master of St. Bene¬ 
dict’s 

To His Own Master 
Orchard Damerel 
In tbe Face of the World 


Fortune’s G ite 
(fallantry Bower 
The Wcxiing of M *y 
A Tragic tloooymoon 
: A Proctor’s Wooing 
. Bonnie M tgg'C Lauder 
By QEOROE R. SIMf. 


Rogue! and Vagabonds 
M-»ry Jane Married 
Once ujim a Cnristmas 
Time 


Dagonet Abroad 
In London H Heart 
Without ttiC Limelight 


By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence i The Muster of Ruthkclly 
Long Odds | Beatrice and Benedick 

The Outsider I A Racing Rubber 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

Tne Way We Live Now I The Land-I/eagucrs 
Frau Fi-ohmann Marion Fay 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family 1 

By MARK TWAIN. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Pudd'n-head Wilson 
Humour 

Mark Twain’s Choice 
AVorks 

A Tramp Abroad 
The Innocents Abroad 
'rhe Gilded Age 
Life on the Mississippi 
A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur 
'rhe Amcrieati Claimant 
The X'l.OOO.OOJ Bank- 
Note 

By SARAH TVTLER. 

Wliat Sha Came Through The Macdonald Lass 
Laiiy Bell 


The Advent arcs of Huckle- 
licrry Finn 

The Adventures of Tom 
S awyer 

Tom Sawyer Abroad 
Tom Sawyer, Detective 
The Stolen Wlrto 
Elephant 

Roughing it; and The 
InnocpiitsS at Horae 
The Prince and the 
Paa]>er 


The Witch-Wife 
Mrs. (.’iirtnichael’s God¬ 
desses 

A Honeymoon’s Eclipse 
A Yt»ung Dragon 


Buried Diamonds. 

The Blaekhall Ghojts 
Sapphiru 
Rachel Laugtoii 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Tbe Phantom City I The Old Factory 

A Qiipcr Race I Two Pinches of Snuff 

Bon Clough Trust-Money I BirchDcnc 

Nigel F»>rte?cue Ralph Norbreck’s Trust 

.Sons of Belial : For Honour and Life 

Her Two Millimis A Woman Tempted Him 

Red Ryvington Roy of Hoy’s Court 

By EMILE ZOLA. 


Abb'i Mon net’s Transgres¬ 
sion 

The Fortune <if the 
Rougt.ns 

Tho Dram-Shop i Money 
The Fat and the Thiu 


Ilis Excellency 
The Dream 
Tbe Dovviifall 
Doctor Pascal 
Lourtles I Rome 
Paris I Fruit^^ne!H 
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The Literary Week. 

Ths fear expressed in some quarters that we are fast 
becoming a nation of novel readers and little else need not 
be regaraed very seriously. Quiet readers of good books, 
old and new, travel along on the road they have chosen 
nndistracted by wars, hot weather, or the newest fiction. 
They live quiet lives in quiet streets. The fiction readers 
and writers hustle one another and cry in the market¬ 
place : hence the disproportionate attention given to them. 
Nevertheless we, as a nation, do read an enormous number 
of novels, and the autumn publishing lists show that there 
will be no falling off in the supply. To those already 
announced, the following, to be published by Mr. Heinemann, 
may bo added : The Lane that had no Turning, by Gilbert 
Parker; The Month of Elijah, by I. Zang^will; Jach Raymond, 
by Mrs. Voynich; The Image Breakers, by Gertrude Due; 
The Lady of Breams, by Una L. Silberrad ; The Proven^aU, 
by T. A. Cook; The Hidden Model, by F. Forbes Robertron ; 
besides new novels by HaU Caine, Miss Robins, Kassandra 
Vivaria, and Sarah Grand. 


Mr. Stephen Phiijjps’s play, “ Herod the King,” which 
Mr. Tree will produce after “ Julius Ctesar,” is in no sense 
religious; no Biblical persons appear, nor are they referred 
to, beyond a sense generally felt of someone about to come 
and reign over Judaea. This prophecy forms a sort of 
impending doom, and causes Herod vague uneasiness. 
The story is of the almost insane p^sion of Herod 
the Great for his wife Mariamne. Herod having, for 
political reasons, caused her favourite brother to be 
killed, found that this political murder had estranged 
from him the love of Mariamne. Finding that she, whom 
he madly adored, had suddenly grown cold to him, his 
passion ^came a madness, fed continually by his mother 
and sister, who hated Mariamne for her arrogance. At 
last he was induced to order her death, after much vacilla¬ 
tion, and to some extent for political reasons. But, though 
he had given order for her death, so strong was his in¬ 
fatuation that, when she was dead, he continued to nourish 
the idea that she still lived. As Herod alone stood 
between Judaea and the Roman legions, it was all- 
important that he should be humoured in his delusion, as, 
if he once realised the fact of his wife’s death, he would 
go mad. The latter part of the play deals with this 
situation—the whole Court endeavouring to distract the 
King’s mind from a reality, in order that he might still 
be capable of governing. 


Mb. William Nicholson leaves England on Saturday to 
fulfil a three months’ engagement with Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. He will make portraits for Harper’s Weekly of 
the principal figures in the coming Presidential election. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are bringing out Profit 
Sharing httween Employer and Lmployie, by Mr. Nicholas 
Payne Gilman, a work which has attracted much notice in 
America in the last ten years. Mr. Gilman bases his 
arguments on a careful study of all the experiments made 
in Europe and America. He gives a long account of 
Ledaire, the “ father of profit-sharing.” 


We have permission to print the following portion of 
a letter addressed to Mrs. Stephen Crane by Mr. W. D. 
Howells: 

Hamlin Garlin first told me of Maggie, which your 
husband then sent me. I was slow in getting at it, and 
he wrote me a heartbreaking note to uie effect that he 
saw I did not care for his bosk. On this I read it, and 
found that I did care for it immensely. I asked him to 
come and see me, and he came to tea and stayed far into 
the evening, talking about his work, and the stress there 
was on him to put in the profanities which I thought 
would shock the public from him, and about the semi¬ 
savage poor, whose types he had studied in that book. 
He spoke wisely and kindly about them, and especially 
about the Tough, who was tough because, as he said, he 
felt that “ everything was on him.” He came several 
times afterwards, but not at all oftener than I wished, 
or half so often, and I knew he was holding off from 
modesty. He never came without leaving behind him 
some light on the poor, sad life he knew so well in New 
York, so that I saw it more truly than ever before. He 
had thought wisely and maturely about it, but he had no 
plan for it, perhaps not even any hope without a 
plan. He was the great artist which he was because he 
was in no wise a sentimentalist. Of course I was strack 
almost as much by his presence as by his mind, 
and admired his strange, melancholy beauty, in which 
there was already the forecast of his early death. _ Hu 
voice charmed me, and the sensitive lips from which it 
came, with their inteUigent and ironiem smile, and, his 
mystical, clouded eyes. Inevitably there was the barrier 
brtween his youth and my age that the years make, and 
I could not reach him where he lived as a young man 
might. I cannot boast that I understood him fmly; a 
man of power, before he comes to its full expression, is 
hard to understand. It is doubtful if he is quite in the 
secret himself, but I was always aware of hit power, and 
nothing good that he did surprised me. He came to see 
me last just before he sailed for England the last time, 
and then he showed the restlessness of the malarial fever 
that was preying on him; he spoke of having got it in 
Cuba. But even then, with the sense that we were 
getting at eaich other less than ever, I felt his rare quality. 
I do not think America has produced a more distinctive 
and vital talent. 


The Oateless Barrier, by Lucas Malet, which has be'^n 
published this week, is introduced by the following extract 
from the writings of Lafeadio Hearn. It is called, oddly 
enough, “ Preface ” : 

What is the book ? 

According to the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese 
characters of the title, wo t all it Mu-Mon-Kwan, which 
means “The Gateless Barrier.” It is one of the books 
especially studied by the Zen sect, or the sect of Dhyana. 
A peculiarity of some of the Dhytoa texts—this (story) 
being a good example—is that they are not explanatory. 
They only suggest. Questions are put, but the student 
must think out the answers for himself. He must think 
them out, but not write them. You know that Dhyftna 
represents human effort to reach, through meditation, 
zones of thought beyond" the range of verbal expression ; 
and any thought narrowed into utterance loses all Dhy&na 
quality. ... Well, this story is supposed to be true; but 
it is used only for a Dhyina'question. . . . 
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Thb mystery of the anthoiahip of those pleasant books, 
Elitaheth and H«r Oerman Gardm and A Solitary Summer, 
is re^rted to have been “swept amde.” The writer is 
stated to be no other than Princess Henry of Pless, whose 
brother, Mr. George Ck>mwalli8 West, married Lady 
Bandolph Churchill last month. The JVrio York Critie 
gives the information, and it adds: 

It would be superfluons to say that the Princess Henry 
is clever. One need only read her books to be convinced 
of that. They strike a new note in literature, and one that 
rings strong and true. For a young woman without any 
spei^ training to master such a delightful literary style 
is certainly remarkable. Such books as the German Garden 
make life worth living. 

This is an odd way of supporting the truth of the announce¬ 
ment. “Princess Henry of Pless wrote these books,” 
says the Critic-, “if you doubt her cleverness, read them.” 
Yes, but their merits do not prove she wrote them; they 
merely prove that the person who wrote them is dever. 
We do not know whether Princess Henry of Pless wrote 
these books or not; very likely the Critie is right, but we 
should like some confirmation. 


Mabceh PafivosT has been talking to an interviewer 
about the French novel of the next century. In the course 
of his remarks, as reported by the Paris correspondent of 
the PaU Mall GautU, M. Pr6vost said : 

The most noticeable change that has come over the 
French novel of quite recent years is its increasing serious¬ 
ness. The theory of art for art’s sake, dear to Flaubert 
and to those who came immediately af^ him, has fallen 
into disrepute. The French noveliri of to-day is troubled 
about many things. Social and religious q^tions pre¬ 
occupy him; he has become a writer with a purpose. 
Even the veterans have been touched by grace—if grace 
it be. Hnysmans, who wrote Let Soeurt Vaiard and 
A-vau-l’eau, has come to write La CalMdrale, and the 
author of L’Attommoir is also the author of FSconditi. 
The strongest of the younger men have all of them a 
serious bent. Strikiug examoles are Maurice Banrds, who 
would work out according to his lights the political 
regeneration of his country, and Paul Adam, who is 
profoundly interested in social problems. 

M. PafevosT defends the pre-occupation of modem French 
novelists with the failures of marriage, the P.M. G. corre¬ 
spondent reporting and commenting as follows: 

He considers that society bring based upon marriage’ 
breaches of the matrimonial contract are of necessity a 
matter of grave moment, and as such furnish the novdist 
with rich and most legitimate material. His contention 
may be indisputable so far as it goes, but it would be 
more to the point if he could convince us that the writers 
referred to have been accustomed to take a view in any 
way serious of the connubial misadventures which form 
their staple theme. Marcel Prevost is of opinion, however, 
that there will be less harping in the future on the breaches 
of a certain commandment. He even thinks that the love 
interest in general is destined to fall into the background, 
but not that women will on this accoimt play a smaller 
part ill the'novelist’s pages. The change will be that the 
more serious interests of the sex will come to the front. 
He threatens ns, in a word, with a farther crop of those 
Feminist novels of which theie has been so prolific an 
output of late. But it may be that he has the enthusiasm 
of the neophyte. Being a recent convert to Feminism, 
be perhaps over-estimatw the interest taken in women’s 
rights by the world in general. He further predicts that 
the French novel is likely to become longer, in consequence 
of the difiiculty of treating serious topics in brief. The 
three-volume English novd has ceased, he says, to seem 
ridiculous to Frenchmen. He is, perhaps, unaware that 
in England the three-volume novel is a thing of the past. 
It would be strange, indeed, if the monster were to re¬ 
appear in Paris after having received its qnietus in London. 

By way of supplement to The Bookworm’s Ibsen note, 
printed in a recent issue of this journal, it may be men¬ 


tioned that in 1876 appeared a translation by Catherine 
Xtay of “ The Emperor and the Galilean: a drama in two 
parts.” In 1879, or thereabouts, appeared privately 
Trantlationt from the Norte, by a B. S. S., who, we believe, 
was Mr. Andrew Johnson, late M.P. for ^uth Essex. 
The volume, which was printed by John Bellows, of 
Gloucester, contains the first act of “Catiline” (spelled 
“Cataline” throughout), “Terje Vigen,” a stoiy in verse 
and prose, some hues ^m “ Brand ” on chanty, “ The 
Littie Toll Tales,” “ The Eiderduck,” and a “ Lullaby 
all from Ibsen. A very odd translation by T. Weber of 
Nora appeared at Copenhagen in 1880. Here is a fragment 
from it: 

EaooSTAD: If it were so why did you then write to me 
a such letter as you did P 

Mbs. Ltetok ... If I were to break with you it was 
also my duty to extirpate with you all your feeliugs for 
me. 

Mr. Archer’s fine translation of The DolVt Houte was first 
published by Mr. Unwin in 1889, who issued Mr. Edward 
Garrett’s Brand in 1894. 


PoETEY, it is well known, can pay handsomely. Mr. 
Edwin Markham, the author of The Man with the Hoe, is 
said to have drawn an income from his poetry in 
excess of even the president of the largest college in the 
world,” Mr. Marram has another volume of poems in 
hand, and a “ boom ” in America is assured. 


The American section of the Paris Exhibition includes a 
complete bibliography of pamphlets and books written by 
negro authors, carried out with great thoroughness by Mr. 
Daniel Murray, of the Congressional Library, under the 
direction of the librarian of Congress, Mr. Herbert 
Putnam. The following account of this work is given in 
the Chicago Timet-Herald : 

In Mr. Murray’s preliminary list of books and pamphlets 
by negro authors there are 1,100 titles and about 1,2W 
writers. These beginnings have been found mostly in 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Baltimore, and Washing¬ 
ton. The pamphlet Uterature is particularly interMting, 
as riiowing to what extent coloured men berame thinkers 
and scholars in days when it was a crime to teach negroes 
to rwwl and write. These people without a country and 
without favour not only b^me educated, but what they 
wrote contributed greatly to the political, religious,_and 
socisl questions of me day. Many of these earliw writers 
were educated in the Indies. Much of their writing 
exhibited excellence of the highest order. 

The chief characteristic of nearly all of this early wri^g 
by negro authors was seriousness. There was but little 
fiction, poetry, or humour. How to destroy slavery and 
bring freedom and equality to the enslaved was the burden 
of most of the first negro authors. With the conquest of 
slavery negro authors lost tiieir most inspiring theme. 
Since that time a very few men and women have gained 
name and fame as contributors to American literature. 


CoMCNO to individual works, the Timet-Herald remarks: 

George W. Williams’s Hietory of the American Negro, 
in two Wge volumes, is an interesting and valuable com¬ 
pilation. Bishop Payne’s BUtory of the A. M. E. Church, 
Anna J. Cooper’s essays, A Voice from the South, Frederick 
Douglass’s wonderful autobiography, the more recent 
publications by Booker T. Washington, Prof. Du Boise, 
and the lives of Phillips and Sumner by Archibald Ghimke, 
and the literary productions of Paul Laurence Dnnbar and 
Charles Chestnut, are representative of the best things 
contributed to American literature by negro authors. 
These later books are what might be c^ed the first pro¬ 
ductions of the negro in freedom. It is the first literary 
utterance of the negro who has been to school. It is also 
prophetic of what may be expwted. It is a promise that 
authorship of a most interesting and valuaUe kind will 
develop in the course of the progressive life of the race. 
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Tm Publulurt’ Cireular takes exception to certain state¬ 
ments in our recent article on the fut^ of the six-shilling 
noyeL Thus it airily remarks: 

The value of our contemporary’s opinion on the question 
in general may be inferrM from the oiroumstance that it 
seems to think the ordinary profit of a bookseller on a six- 
sbilling novel is fonipence. 

To this we reply that the ordinary profit on a six-shilling 
novel i* fouroence. Very few booW^ers (none except 
those who order in thirteens, twenty-sixes, &c.) get more. 
They pay 4e. 2d. and sell at 4s. fid. The Publishers’ 
Circular continues: 

How is success or partial success to be estimated F After 
this fashion : " Let a man,” we ate told, ” write a novel 
which sells only two thousand copies, and he will find 
half a dozen fin^ anxious to accept all risks and pay him 
from £76 to £100 on account of royalties upon d^very 
of the MB. of his next novel. Even if a novd sells but a 
thousand copies, thus clearing its first edition, the author 
may in future choose his publisher from several, and 
obtain from £30 to £60 in advance bn his next MS.” To 
make them generally accurate these statements require 
considerable modification and qualification. 

No modification or qualification is necessary. We wrote 
of actual facts, and we can give the names of authors and 
publishers, and all details. Finally, we may remark that 
tbe Publishers’ Cireular distorts one of oiur mr^ments when 
it quotes us as saying that “ another publiwer . . . said 
it would be a good thing to return to the thirty-one-and- 
six figure.” We wrote “ bookseller," not “ publisher,” 
which qidte alters the point. 


Qoauis of incredulity—we know not why—mar our 
enjoyment of some stories told in a paper called the Gem 
alwut literary predilections in high places. Lord Salisbury, 
in addressing recently the members of a literaiy club of 
which he is president, is said to have related the following 
story: 

One book has always fascinated me, and on more than 
one occasion has drawn me out of b^ very early in the 
morning. This is Omnas’ Monte Cristo. A few months 
ago I was staying at Sandringham. 1 had my favourite 
with me, and abjut half-past four in the morning I got 
up and went into the beautiful grounds, and sat down for 
an hour or two to be ” carried away ” by my book. I had 
been reading for about half-an-hour when I heard someone 
say, ” What! iwe a Prime Minister’s duties so heavy that 
he must needs be up so early in order to study?” I 
turned, and saw the Prince of Wales. I showed him the 
book that had drawn me out so enrly, and he said laugh¬ 
ingly that he would reed such an apparently fascinating 
b<wk. Three weeks ^terwards he said to me: ” Monte 
Cristo drew you out of bed at half-past four in the morn¬ 
ing ; I may say that it drew me out of my bed at four in 
the morning.” 

The Gem goes on to tell us that the Princess of Wales is a 
gn^at admirer of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel. The Christian, 
concerning which Her Eoyal Highness said to the Dean of 
Winchester: 

*' The Christian is to me a most impressive book. The 
hero, John Storm, may have been a mistaken enthusiast, 
but enthusiasm, even though it be mistaken, is surely 
better than intolerable, placid indifierence. Kings, princes 
(yes, and even princesses), peers, and people must be 
enthusiasts if they wish to benefit tbeir country one little 
Mt.” 

Nor do these revelations exhaust the Gem’s stories. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s tastes in reading were made 
known recently, it seems, to “ a lady visitor at Lambeth.” 
Dr. Temple said: 

“ When I was a curate, I used to devote all my spare 
time to reading Houier, Virgil, and the noble ancient 
classics. When I was a vicar I used to devote all my 
spare time to talking about these noble classics. Now 1 
am an Archbishop I am a privileged person, and I devote 
some of my piecioTU time to reading—Budyard Kipling. 


Tou think Budyard Kipling somewhat strung fur an 
Archbishop, perhaps? Madam, Budyard Kipling ‘rings 
strong,’ but he invariably ‘ ring^ true.’ ” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, by the way, was never a 
vicar. Lastly, the Duke of Devonshire is reported to have 
said: 

” I would sooner by far spend a few hours reading 
Mill’s Logic—asidi very pleasant hours they would be, too— 
than in reading any work of fiction or romance. How¬ 
ever, one novm has for many years had a^eat influence 
over me—mean Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere. 
The hero, Bobert Elsmere, is a character that will live and 
teach for years to come.” 


It is not often that we see a catalogue of such out-of- 
the-way literature as one which has just been issued by 
Messrs. Maurice, of Bedford-street, Covent Garden. It is 
a catalogue of “ The Literature of Occultism and Archm- 
ology ”; and it is divided under such awesome headings 
as Alchemy, Astrology, Chiromancy, Magic and Witch¬ 
craft, Mvstics and Oracles, Platonism, &c. The following 
titles wiU give an idea of this remarkable catalogue: 

HIGOIN8 (Godfrey) ANACALYPSI8, an attempt to 
draw aside the Veil of the Saitic Isis, or, w inquiry into 
the Origin of Lang^ges, Nations, and Beligions. 1836. 

SEOBETS BBVEALED, or an Open Entrance to the 
Shut Palace of the King, containing the g^atest treasure 
in Chemistry never yet so plainly discovered, composed 
by a famous Englishman, Anonymous, or Eyrteneus 
Philaletha Oosmopolita, who attninM to the Philosopher’s 
Stone, from the Latin of John Langins. 1669. 

TBIUMPHAL OHABIOT of ANTIMONY, by Bwil 
Valentine, with the Commentary of Theodore Kerckrineius, 
the Physician, translated from the Latin edition of 1686, 
with Biog^phical and Critical Introduction, engraved 
title and platM of Alchemical vessels. 1893. 

DEVIL WOB8HIP in FBANCB.—A Becord of things 
seen and heard in the Secret Societies according to the 
Evidence of Initiates, by A. E. Waite. 1896. 

BABBETT (Francis) The Magus, or Celestial Intelli- 
g^cer; being a complete System of Occult Philosophy, 
containing the Antieut and Modem Practice of the 
Osbalistic Art, Natural and Celestial Magic, &c., showing 
the wonderful effects that may be performed by a Imow- 
ledge of the Celestial Influences, the Occult Properties of 
Metals, Herbs, and Stones, and the application of active 
to passive principles, curious engravings, magical and 
cab^istical figures. The rare originm edition with coloured 
pistes of demons, &c. 1801. 

Beasebs of the Westminster Gazette are disputing on the 
nature of the Roundel as distinct from me Rondeau. 
Mr. Swinburne long ago defined the Roundel as follows: 

The Boundel. 

A Boundel is wrought as a ring or a starbright sphere. 
With craft of deb'ght and with cunning of sound unsought. 
That the heart of the hearer may smile if to pleasure his ear 

A Boundel is wrought. 

Its jewel of music is carven of all or of aught— 

Love, laughter, or mourning—remembrance of rapture or 
fear— 

That fancy may fashion to hang in the ear of thought. 

As a bird’s quick song runs round, and the hearts in us 
hear— 

Pause answers to panee, and again the same straiu caught. 
So moves the device whence, round as a pearl or tear, 

A Roundel is wrought. 

A correspondent of the Westminster Gazette quotes also the 
late Mr. Qleeson White’s preface to his “Canterbury 
Poets ” Ballades and Rondeaus as follows : 

The Rondel, Bondeau, and Bouudel, a group having 
a common orig^, are now to some extent classified by 
each accepted variety luing one form of the common name 
to denote its shape, but this division is purely arbitrary 
and a modern custom. 

The variety most generally known now as the Roundel is 
that which follows Mr. Swinburne’s model. 
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A LARGE illustrated iditim de luxe of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales has been in course of preparation 
for some years in Denmark, practically under the auspices 
of the Danish Government. An English translation ■will 
be published by Mr. Heinemann. The illustrations, by 
Hans Tegnier, have been eng^ved on ■wood. 


The first number of Mr. Clement Scott’s new weekly 
taper, The Free Lance, will be published on October 6 . 
'he drama “ will bo attended to by myself.” 


A LITTLE while before his death, Hichard Hovey ■wrote 
for the Saturday Fveninq Post (New York) the following 
lines. They were quot^ in the last issue of our con¬ 
temporary for the firat ■time; 

What need have yon of praising P Conld I find 
Some lonely poet no one praises yet, 

I rather would choose him, that he might know 
A feUow-croftsman knew him, marked him, loved. 

But you—the whole world praises you. What need 
Have you of any speech I have to give ? 

Tet for the craft’s sake I must not be dumb ; 

And for the craft’s sake you will pardon me. 

But 1 had rather meet you face to face, 

And talk of other and mdifferent things. 

And say no word of all that I would say 

? Praise and thanksgiving for your splendid song, 
raise and the pride of me Empires of the Blood), 

But leave you, silent, as we English do— 

And you would know, and yon would understand. 


Bibliographical. 

“Wanted, a new edition of the Works of Samuel 
Eicbardson ”—that is the latest cry from the depths of 
the earnest reading population, and one wishes that one 
could administer consolation to those thus lifting up their 
voices. But have they any idea of what they are asking 
for? Do they realize t^t' Eichardson was one of the 
most verbose of authors, rivalling in his way the “ inter¬ 
minable romancers” bom over-sea? To reprint all 
Fielding and all Smollett is easy work; but to reprint all 

Eicbardson-! It is a long time since that feat was 

attempted. It has been essayed only once, for example, 
during the past twenty years—namely, in 1883, imder the 
auspices of Mr. Leslie Stephen. During the same period 
Clarissa Harhwe, Pamela, and Sir Charles Grandison have 
each appeared in two editions. Clarissa was reprinted 
by Mr. mcks (in an abridged form, I take for granted) 
in 1890. In 1893 it was reprinted (also in an abridged 
form) by Messrs. Eoutledge, who reproduced it in that 
shape last year. Pamela (abridged, I presume) was 
reprintefl in 1891 both by Mr. Dicks and by Messrs. 
Eoutledge. Of Sir Charles Grandison there was an edition 
(abridged?), with illustrations from the original copper 
plates, in 1886. Five years ago there was an edition, in 
two volumes, of Letters SeUctedimm. Sir Charles Grandison — 
3 et another abridgment. 

I venture to think that Eicbardson gains by editing of 
this sort. Marvellously clever as is his minute method, 
there are occasions on which he repeats himself unneces¬ 
sarily and unfortunately. He is not an author of whom 
it is desirable to repr^uce every word. In so saying, 
I am glad to have “Omar” FitzGerald on my side. 
Writing in 1868 about a magazine article on Eicbardson, 
he says of Clarissa: “The reviewer admits that it might 
be abridged; I am convinced of that, and have done it 
for my own satisfaction. ... I am sure I could (with a 
pair of scissors) launch old Eicbardson again: we shouldn’t 
go off the stocks easy (pardon nauticm metaphors), but 
stick by the way, amid the jeers of Eeviewers who had 
never read the ori«nal; but we should float at last.” It 
is a pity that FitzGerald never wielded that pair of scissors 
to practical purpose. It so happens, however, that an 


abridgment of Clarissa was made by E. 8 . Dallas, of the 
Times, and published in 1868 in the form and ^se of an 
ordinary three-volume novel. It would be interesting to 
know what measure of public support this received. Kd 
the public take to it, or did they leave it severely alone ? I 
forget; though I remember thinking that the abridgment 
had been skiuuUy performed. 

Talking of FitzGerald, I have to thank Col. W. F. 
Prideaux for bestowing upon me one of the fifty privately- 
printed copies of the Notes for a Bibliography of Edward 
FittGerald, which he contributed in the fi^ place to the 
columns of Notes and Queries. The Notes have been cor¬ 
rected where necessmyr, and their compiler has since 
printed a four-page “Postcript,” conveying some addi¬ 
tional information. Notes and Postscript together make 
up a bibliography of FitzGerald which is, I should say, 
practically compete. It is, moroever, one of the most read¬ 
able as well as useful of bibliographies, for the author, 
going beyond mere technicalities, suppUes a condensed 
history pf every one of the publications he records. Of 
the Ruhdiydt, by the way, he says comparatively little, 
wisely referring the reader to the book Dy Mr. Heron- 
Alien, in whi^ the history of FitzGerald’s best-kno^wn 
work is given in full detail. I thoroughly agree with 
Col. Prideaux that it is “ a matter of regret that the 
attention of the world should be concentrated ” upon Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s version of the RuMiydt, “ a poem which, noble in 
expression as it is, throws but a dim sidelight upon the 
reu nature of the man.” I also join in “&e hope that 
cheap editions of the lesser works of FitzGerald may, 
within a short time, be issued to rank on one’s shelves ■with 
the ‘ Golden Treasury ’ edition of the Ruhdiydt." 

It is announced that the forthcoming new edition (the 
second) of Mr. Swinburne’s Rosamund will be enriched by 
a “ dedicatory poem.” I have reason to believe that that 
poem is addressed to Mr. Swinburne’s cousin, Mrs. Disney 
Leith, a lady whose stories for children (such as Marh 
Dennis and The Chorister Brothers) were once very popular, 
and who, so lately as 1897, publiwed an account of Three 
Visits to Iceland. In one of her volumes Mrs. Leith had 
the aid of Mr. Swinburne as contributor; but that is a 
subject to which I shall return anon. Meanwhile, I may 
say that the new book of lyrical poems by Mr. Swinburne, 
announced the other day, must not be looked for yet 
awhile. 

The announcement of Mr. Murray’s Monthly Review has 
naturally recalled to many memories the existence, last 
century, in this country of a Monthly Review which had 
considerable vogue and influence—“ a periodical work 
giving an account of, with proper abstracts of, and extracts 
from, the new books, pamphlets, &c., as they come out.” 
This Review began in 1749, the first series (consisting of 
eighty-one volumes) ending in 1789. By and by came 
“ enlarged ” and “ improved ” series, extending from 
1826 to 1845, and running to sixty volumes. To me fiirst 
series Ayscough made an index, completed in 1796. The 
most recent use of the title for a purely literary periodical 
seems to have been made in 1856-7 in the case of The 
Modem Review of Literature, Science, and Art, which ran 
to twenty-nine numbers. 

It is interesting to know that we shall soon see a new 
edition of Pierce Egan the elder’s Life in London ; or. The 
Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and Corin¬ 
thian Tom. This, when first published in 1821, excited a 
large measure of public attention, and led to the publica¬ 
tion of a key to it, as well as to the production of burlettas, 
extravaganzas, and so forth, founded upon it. It was 
reproduced in 1823, but has not been so often iwrinted 
as might have been expected. I fancy Mr. J. C. Hotten’s 
edition of 1870 must have been the latest. (In the 
following year, by the way, came from an anonymous 
hand a Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and Logic.) 
Egan’s Life of an Actor was reprinted so recently as 1892. 

The Bookworm. 
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Skirmishers of Song. 

Poem* for Picture!. (Macqueen.) 

The Choice of Achillei, and Other Poenu. (Frowde.) 

A Qdlery of Farmer Oirh. (Lincoln, Nebraska, TJ.S.A.: 

Kioto Publishing Co.) 

Thb multitude of lesser singers have at least this value— 
that, like scouts and skirmishers thrown forward before a 
main army, they show in what direction the poetry of the 
age is advancing. Looked at in this light, the lesser verse 
now before us is not encouraging. It would seem to show 
that the wave of song has spent its force, that it no 
longer has any determined direction ; nay, one might fear 
it is ebbing, leaving behind it a multitude of little pools, 
having no common connexion but that they variously 
derive from the once influent tide of poetry, not traceless 
even in its refluence. True, that our robust English song 
has always shown a healthful and energetic individualism; 
it has never followed the Latin or Celtic attraction towards 
clustering into schools : only when the eighteenth century 
eSa^ tiie very understanmng of the thing called poetry, 
did a single model become universal. But perhaps the 
impotence of uniformity is better than the impotence of 
disintegration. All variety is not luxuriance. l^e 
numerous germs of decay should not be confounded with 
the numerous germs of life. Multitudinous are the spores 
of the living plant, and multitudinous are the spores of 
its corruption. Now, the diversity of these lesser poets is 
almost wholly imitative and derivative diversity; the 
organic tissues of former poetry breaking up into parasitic 
life. 

To this there are exceptions; and, curiously, these are 
mainly exceptions from a metrical standpoint. There are 
traces of a (Bstinct reversion to that early metre, dependent 
upon pause taking the place of omitted syllables, the very 
law of which has become forgotten in modem poetry, 
though it still lingered in Elizabethan poetry. Though its 
law has not been recovered, modem poets, beginning from 
Coleridge and Mrs. Browning, have increasingly en¬ 
deavoured to write it by ear. Coventry Patmore enunciated 
its main principles, though he did not study their applica¬ 
tion ; Mr. Eobert Bridges and Mr. T. C. Oman, have done 
much towards elucidating its law, which still remains im¬ 
perfectly grasped. But the attempt to write it by ear is 
evidently on the increase. It has been made with more or 
lees success Iw others than Mr. Bobert Bridges, con¬ 
spicuously by Lrish lyrists, such as Mrs. Hinkson; and that 
universal experimenter in metre, Mr. Swinburne, has 
enmloyed it to a slight extent in a poem or so. 

its most prevalent and best evangelist, among the poets 
under notice, is Mr. Ford M. Hueffer, in his Poeim for 
Picture!. That he uses this form of metre deliberately 
is shown by his sub-title. And for Note! of Mueie. In 
other words, he wishes you to read his metre with 
pausos or reeti, akin to the rests in music. Sucdi also 
IS (practically) the princmle of Mr. George Meredith 
in Love in a Valley. Theory varies largely, where 
theory has been put forward; but practice has been 
increasingly upon the same lines, which are reaUy a rever¬ 
sion to antique metrical laws. And, therefore, Mr. 
Hueffer’s metrical experiments have a cumulative interest. 
Doubtless they have to some extent been suggested by 
his knowledge of music. But we should not so promi¬ 
nently cite them were they not companioned by a genuine 
poetical quality, which of itself is sufficient to secure 
attention. There is an open-cur note about his poems 
which does not need the quotation (in the poem we are 
about to instance) of the Romany Rye to tell us that he is 


a lover of Borrow. Here it is. “The Gipsy and the 
Cuckoo ” : 

Tell me, brother, what’s a cuckoo, but a roguish chaffing 
bird? 

Not a nest’s bis own, no bough-rest’s his own, and he’s 
never good man’s word; 

But bis call is musical and rings pleasant on the ear. 

And the spring would scarce be spring 
If the cuckoo did not sing 
In the leafy mouths o’ the year. 

Tell me, brother, what’s a gipsy, but a roguish chaffing 
chap? 

Not a cot’s his own, not a man would groan 
For a gipsy’s worst mishap; 

But his tent looks quaint when bent 
On the sidesward of a lane, 

Ajud you’d deem the rain more dreary 
And the long, white road more weary 
If we never came again. 

Would your May-days seem more fair 
Were we chax>s deep read in books. 

Were we cuckoos, cawing rooks, 

All the world cathedral mosee. 

Where the very sunlight dozes. 

Were the sounds all organ-pealing, psalm and song cmd 
prayer ? 

But though Mr. Huefler’s ear is excellent, he lays a 
perplexing burden on the reader, because he has not 
grasped the theory of his metre. The second line of the 
above poem is really two lines (a line equivalent to eight 
accents followed by a line equivalent to four), and should 
be so written that the reader’s eye may assist his ear. Or 
else Mr. Hueffer should adopt some mechanical means of 
indicating the chief nausea—for this is a metro dependent 
on pauses. If the lines were of uniform metrical length 
(though of differing syllabic leng;th) this were not need¬ 
ful; but when Mr. Hueffer varies at will the actual 
accentual length of his lines, the reader requires some 
guide by whiA the eye may suggest the ear. Only a very 
trained student of metre would be likely to follow cor¬ 
rectly the metrical intention of this poem, with all its 
capricious ebb and flux. Other poems are yet more diffi¬ 
cult m this respect. Here is another, with the same smeU 
of the free grass about it. 

The Gipsy and the TowNs.MAJf. 

Pleasant enough in the seed time. 

Pleasant enough in the hay time, 

Pleasant enough in the grain time. 

When oaks don golden gowns; 

But the need time. 

The grey time. 

The rain time. 

How bear ye them. 

How fare ye then, 

When the rain-clouds whip over the gorse on the downs. 
How bear ye them, how fare ye then F 

We lie round the fire and we hark to the wind 
As it wails in the gorse and it whips on the down. 

And the wet-wood smoke drives us winking blind ; 

But there’s smoke and wind and woe in the town 
Harder to bear 

There than here in the saddest month of the weariest year. 
In this ringing poem few will decipher the intended 
rhythm of the last line. To bring this out it should have 
been written in two lines, the second beg^inning after 
“ here.” As it stands, there is not even a comma after 
“ here,” to indicate the strong pause which is evidently 
desig^ned. Mr. Hueffer more than once handles dialect 
with excellent effect. In the following example there is a 
true simplicity of pathos : 

THB SONG OF THE WOMEN. 

A Wealdbn Trio. 

First Voice. 

When ye’ve got a child ’at’s whist for want of food. 

And a grate as grey’s y’r ’air for want of wood, 

And y’r man and you ain’t nowise uot much good; 
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Together, 

Ob¬ 
it’s hard work s-Christmsssiog, 

Carolling, 

Singin’ songs about tbe “ Babe wbat’s born.” 

Second Voice. 

When ye’ve ’eered the bailiff’s ’and upon the latch, 

And ye’ve feeled the run a-trickling through the thatch. 
And y’r man can’t git no stones to break nor yit no 
Sbeep to watch— 

Together, 

Oh— 

We’ve got to come a-Christmassing, 

Carolling, 

Bingin’ of the “ Shepherds on that mom.” 

Third Voice {more cheerfully), 

’E was a Man’s poor as us, very near. 

An’ ’E ’ad ’Is trials and danger. 

An’ I think ’E’ll think of ns when ’E sees us singin’ ’ere; 
For ’Is mother was poor like us, poor dear. 

An’ she bore Him in a manger. 

Together. 

Ob¬ 
it’s warm in the heavens, but it’s cold upon the earth ; 

An’ we ain’t no food at table nor no fire upon the hearth ; 
And it’s bitter bard a-Christmassing, 

Carolling, 

Singin’ songs about our Saviour’s birth ; 

Singin’ songs about the Babe wbat’s bora; 

Singin’ of the Shepherds on that morn. 

As a final example of Mr. Hueffer’s range, and the charm 
with which he can use his special type of metre, let us 
quote this dainty poem : 

A Lullaby. 

We’ve wandered all about the upland fallows. 

We’ve watched the rabbits at their play. 

But now good-night, good-bye to soaring swallows. 

Now good-night, good-bye, dear day. 

Poppy heads are closing fast, pigeons circle home at last. 
Sleep, Liebchen, sleep, the bats are calling; 

Pansies never miss the light, but sweet babes must sleep at 
night; 

Sleep, Liebchen, sleep, the dew is falling. 

Even the wind among the quiet willows 
Bests, and the sea is silent too. 

See soft white linen, cool, such cool white pillows 
Wait in the darkling room for yon. 

All the little chicks are stiU, now the moon peeps down the 
hill. 

Sleep, Liebchen, sleep, the owls are hooting. 

Ships have hung their lanthorns out, little mice dare creep 
about. 

Sleep, Liebchen, sleep, the stars are shooting. 

Altogether, Mr. Hueifer is a poet of distinct accomplish¬ 
ment and appeal, a poet of personality. 

We cannot say so much of Mr. A. Gray Butler. 
In his Choice of Aehillee, and Other Poems, he is graceful 
and sensitive, without reaching the level of inevitableness 
that marks authentic poetry. Thus he is in “Sunt 
Lachryuiiu,” of which we give the final stanza: 

But song more sweet shall never twine 
The rose and one in one short line ; 

Or more pathetic give to grief 
An outlet, for a moment brief. 

To loose awhile the captive woe 
Whose prisoned drops refuse to flow ; 

And, like a draught of myrrh in wine. 

To mix in tears an anodyne ; 

Than in, that world’s epitome. 

Sad Virgil’s sweet “ Sunt lachrym®.” 

But in one poem he (like Mr. Hueffer) handles dialect; 
in this case, however, with comic effect, something after 
the manner of Tennyson’s “ Northern Parmer.” It is 
worth citing. 


Hosok ; “ Thk Natkkal Man.” 

It’s nateral to wish for land in them as hasn’t any; 

It’s nateral to think a pound is happier nor a penny; 

It’s nateral to try and get, and gettm’ not to lose it; 

An’ mighty nateral ’avin got for your own good to use it. 

It’s nateral for them who’s np to keep down them that’s 
under; 

How cum that other way about ’as oilers been my wonder; 
That other way of lyin’ down for others to pass over; 

Like openin’ gates for nayburs’ cows to cum and eat yur 
clover. 

Ter talk of kindness, love and all: it sounds that mighty 
grand; 

I knock a thistle on tbe ’ead when I’ve a stick iu ’and ; 

Ter call me Hodge; my name is Jones ; there’s Joneses 
by the score 

In churchyard there; they oilers were a stiddy sort, an’ 
shure; 

But yer’ve two things wo ’aven’t got, the money an’ the 

gab; 

Ter see, yer cum before us, zur, ’i’ the fine old game of 
grab. 

It’s our turn now. ’Tis well for you to tork o’ men as 
brothers. 

We’ll do it too, as well as you, when we’re a-top of 
others; 

But now I do as I’m dun by, with less o’ sweet than 
sours: 

I loves men—wal, a little bit, an’ out o’ bizness ’ours. 

Ter like to sea another’s crop as blooms when ynr’s is 
blighted; 

I doan’t care who is’t suffers 'rong as long as I am rited. 

Ter say, I should to others do as I wad be done by ; 

Well, ziu:, if you’ve a nag to sell, ’ore’s wun as wants to 
buy: 

Tell me ’is tricks, ’is age, an’ wind, an’ why ’is legs is 
8 wellin’, 

If ’e’s the OSS yer say ’e is, then, maa, why are ye seUin’ ? 

No, zur, down ’ere in Hagglinton we counts an ’onest man 
Is wun as oilers gets the most, an’ gives the least ’e can: 
He’ll sweat an’ haggle, sware ’e won’t, brake off, an’ go 
’is way; 

But giv’n ’is ’and, an’ sed ’is wurd, he’ll never brake ’is 
say. 

Of dialect entirely—American dialect—is Mr. Schuyler 
W. Miller’s A Oallery of Farmer Girls. Mr. Miller has 
observation, dramatic feeling, homely simplicity—every¬ 
thing needful for his task—except the power to sing. 
His sketches would be improved were they frank prose. 
They are by no means all concerned with women, as might 
be thought from the title. Here is a typical specimen: 

Love and Duty. 

It’s been the deradest slowest afternoon 
I’ve seen for more’n a month. It ain’t because 
I’ve worked so awful hard. I ain’t plowed half 
What any other fellow’d done, I s’pose. 

The team’s all right; the ground’s a-workin’ fine; 

The field’s a-needin’ plowin’, too. Tou’d think 
I’d keep ’em g;oin’ lively, but, by jing, 

I jest can’t do it. When I tom around, 

Down at tbe other end, there, next the house. 

Or stop a bit to clean the shovels off. 

Jest like as not I’ll fool around and take 
Three times as long’s I really ought to do. 

A fellow shouldn’t act jest this-a-way 
An’ waste the whole endurin’ afternoon, 

An’ keep a-lookin’ all the time to where, 

Down to the house acrost the pasture-lot. 

She’s visitin’ ond folks. 

Altogether, one gets the impression that recent verse is 
at its strongest when it touches earth. The plein air school, 
which has been so powerful in modern painting, seems 
also to have an increasing force in modem verse. And 
that is no bad thing. But of the present endeavourers in 
that line, incomparably the best is Mr. Hueffer. 
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A Splendid Plagiarist. 

Libraby of Ekoush Classics .—Tht Trateh of Sir John 

MandtvilU . With a Bibliographical Note by A. H. 

Pollard. (Macmillan. Ss. 6a.) 

Sir John MAimEViLLE has been rashly called “ the father 
of English prose.” If this grandiose title most needs be 
bestowed, it belongs to King Alfred. The prose of Mande- 
Tille’s Tranelt is excellent in its long-ago way; it is crisp, 
expreesiTe, and fruity; and it is the vemde of ideas and 
statements which amuse us by their romantic simplidty. 
That is all. If any literary fatherhood is to be ascribe 
to Mandeville, he might with some truth be called the 
father of English plagiarism. For a more audacious 
eontt^tr does not haunt the glimpses of libraries. It is 
probable that the very name Mandeville is the olUu of 
a writer who travellM only in his fourteenth-century 
armchair, and saw foreign parts only through books. There 
is nothing in these travels through the E^t that compels 
us to believe that “ Mandeville ” was himself the traveller. 
Of course he would have us believe it; he tells us how 

I, John Mandeville, Ehight, . . . that was bom in 
England in the town of St. Alban’s, . . . have been long 
time over the sea, and have seen and gone through many 
diverse lands, and many provinces and kingdoms and 
isles, and have passed throughout Turkey, Armenia the 
litt'e and the g^reat; through Tartary, Persia, Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt the high and the low; through Lybia, 
Chaldsea, and a great part of Ethiopia; through Amazonia, 
Ind the less and the more, a great part; and thronghont 
many other Isles that be about Ind; where dwell many 
diverse folks. ... Of which lands and isles I shall speak 
more plainly hereafter, . . . and specially for them that 
will and are in purpose to visit the Holy City of Jerusalem 
and the holy places that are thereabout. And I shall tell 
the way that they shall hold thither. For I have often¬ 
times passed and ridden that way, with good company of 
many lords. Qod be thanked. 

Unfortunately, this fair speaking has been exploded by 
scholars. I^e personal touches to be found in this 
popular travel book of the Middle Age are few, 
and never are they convincing. Whole passages can be 
traced to, or rather identified in, the writings of other 
travellers. The directions as to the best route to the 
Holy Land have been traced to William of Aix. The 
account of the Holy Land itself seems to owe somethingto a 
Herman work by William of Boldensele, written in 1336. 
The strange stories of India and China are demonstrably 
lifted from the pages of Friar Odoric, a Franciscan monk, 
who dictated an account of his travels through Asia in 
1330; or from those of John de Plano Carpini, who was 
an ambassador of Pope Innocent lY. to China in 1246. 
Other depredations, well known to the literary police, 
might be catalogued. 

In Mandeville’s behalf it should be remembered that 
travel literature only became exact as travel became 
general. In his day a traveller was a man who had entered 
Dream Land. To the readers of the fourteenth century 
travels were imaginative literature, and were loved in 
that character. Mandeville, understwding this, seems to 
have edited other men’s travels for the market. Defoe 
did much the same thing, though with infinitely greater 
skill, for the eighteenth century; and even in our day 
unknown Australia has been exploited by a traveller whose 
story of exploration has been shown to be daring romance. 
These invented, Mandeville only borrowed. To be sure, ho 
painted the lilies and gilded the fine gold that he annexed. 
Friar Odoric tells us that in a certain island of the East 
there is a huge mountain “ whereupon the inhabitants of 
that region do report that Adam mourned for his son 
Abel the space of five hundred years. In the midst of this 
mountain there is a most beautiful plain, wherein is a , 
little lake containing great plenty of water, which water 
the inhabitants report to have proceeded from the tears 
of Adam and Eve; howbeit I proved that ta he falte, hecaem 


I MOW the water flow in the lake.” The qualifying state¬ 
ment which we italicise is the only part of this narration 
which Mandeville does not appropriate. To show him at 
work, we will give the ensuing sentences of the two 
narratives: 


Friar Odoric. 

The water is full of horse¬ 
leeches, and blood suckers, 
and of predons atones also: 
which precious stones the king 
taketh not unto his own use, 
but once or twice every year 
he permitteth certain poor 
people to dive under the water 
for the said stones, and all 
that they can get, he bestoweth 
upon them, to the end that 
they may pray for bis soul. 


Mandeville. 

And in the bottom of that 
lake men find many precious 
stones and pearls. In that 
lake grow many reeds and 
great canes; and there within 
be many cocodiills and ser¬ 
pents and great water-leeches. 
And the king of that country, 
once every year, giveth leave 
to poor men to go into the 
lake to gather them precious 
stones and pearls, by way of 
alms, for the love of God that 
made Adam. 

Again, Odoric describes a certain “abundance of fishes” 
that come to a country called Tathalamasin, and abide 
three days, during which they are caught in unlimited 
quantities; and how they are believed to come to do 
homage to the Emperor; all of which Mandeville copies 
into his book when writing about Java. And whereas 
Odoric adds: “ There be tortoises also as big as an oven,” 
Mandeville turns the tortoises into snails, and makes them 
as big as houses. Such comparisons could be multiplied to 
almost any extent, and they are made peculiarly easy to 
the reader of this edition; for, as Mandeville’s book was 
not long enough to fill a volume in this series, Mr. Pollard 
has printed, at the end, from Hakluyt, three of the narra¬ 
tives to which Mandeville is most indebted—viz., those of 
Carpini, William de Hubruquis, and Odoric. 

It is pretty evident that Mandeville enlarged the origmal 
plan of his book. In his preface he p^es the Holy 
Land in the forefront of his design, and his first chapter 
begins with the words: “ In the name of God, Glorious 
and Almighly! He that will pass over the sea and come 
to land to go to the city of Jerusalem ...” It is in this 
portion of his work, too, that Mandeville shows most 
ori^ality. It is admitted that he may have visited 
Palestine. His borrowing only became flagrant when 
he leaves the lands of Smipture and travels farther 
toward the rising sun. The first sixteen chapters of his 
book may be read with delight for their revelation of the 
roirit in which a fourteenth century traveller visited 
Palestine, and the objects which satisfied his mood. The 
most sacred relics, the most exact sites, and legends of 
circumstantial impossibility are presented on every 
hand. The calmness with which Mandeville accepts this 
or that story is only equalled by the sageness with which 
he rejects or modifies another. He fin£ the cross of our 
Lord at Constantinople, and His seamless coat, and the 
sponge and reed of the crucifixion, and one of the 
nails; and rejoicing in these he reproves some men who 
“trow that half the cross that Christ was done on be in 
Cyprus, in an abbey of monks, that men call the Hill of 
the Hol^ Cross : but it is not so. For that cross that is in 
Cyprus IS the cross in which Dismas the good thief was 
hanged on. But all men know not that.” 

At Constantinople also he found the half of the crown 
of thorns, made, he tells us, of “ jonkes [rushes] of the 
sea.” He says: 

And I have one of those precious thorns, that seemeth 
like a white thorn; and that was given to me for great 
speciality. For there are many of ^em broken and fallen 
into the vessel that the crown lieth in; for they break for 
dryness when men move them to show them to great lords 
that come thither. 

You never know when Mandeville will say a sensible 
thing, or when he will repeat a gorgeous absurdity. 
When he is writing of the Bed Sea it seems certain that 
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he will romance about its name. But no; he tells us, 
as might a modem Sunday-school teacher: “That sea is 
not more red than another sea; but in some place thereof 
is the gravel red, and therefore men clepen it the Eed 
Sea.” And yet on the next page he will have it that the 
monks of the church of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, 
procure their lamp oil by the following “ miracle of God ” : 

The ravens and the crows and the choughs and other 
fowles of the country assemble them there every year 
ooce, and fly thither as in pilgrimage; and everych of 
them bringeth a branch of the bays or of olive in their 
beaks inst^d of offering, and leave them there; of the 
which the monks made great plenty of oU. And this is a 
great marvel. And sith the fowls that have no kindly 
wit or reason go thither to seek that .glorious Virgin, well 
more ought men then to seek her, and to worship her. 

We find Mandeville writing with patience and knowledge 
about the North Star, and deducing from it the roundness 
of the earth. “And wit well mat . . . the lands of 
Prester John, Emperor of Ind, be under us.” But this 
does not save him from the blunder of placing Jerusalem 
in the midst of the world, which “men prove, and shew 
there by a spear, that is pight into the earth, upon the 
hour of midday, when it is equinox, that sheweth no 
shadow on no side.” 

In MandeviUe’s company, or the company of his 
originals, we visit a himdred holy spots: the Sepulchre, 
where “there is a lamp that hangeth . . . and on the 
Good Friday it goeth out by himself, and lighteth again 
by himself at that hour that our Lord rose from death to 
life ”; Calvary, where we see the pillar “ that our Lord 
Jesu was boimden to when he was scourged ”; the rook 
Moriach, on which Jacob slept when he saw the angels 
ascend and descend on the celestial ladder; the bath of 
our Lord in which “ was wont to come water from Paradise, 
and yet it droppeth ”; the gate “ where through our Lady 
went, when she was with child, when she went to 
Bethlehem ” ; the place where Peter’s monitory cock crew; 
the elder tree that Judas hanged himself upon ; the vessel 
in which our Lord washed his disciples’ feet; and the 
stone on which he often sat and preached, “and upon 
that same he shall sit at the day of doom, right as himself 
said.” Such simplicities cannot lose their charm. 

These were the traditions of the day; Mandeville did 
but repeat or embellish them. It is when he travels iUto 
Ind, and to “ many other isles that be about Ind, and to 
far Cathay, that he becomes a marvel-monger on his own 
account. He tells us that the king of the island called 
Dondun, in the Malayan region, has fifty-four great islos 
under him, each ruled by a king. These islands appear 
to be set apart for the nurture of monstrosities. Mande¬ 
ville runs over some of their specialities in terms which 
might well throw the directors of Barnum’s into ecstasies 
of coveting: 

In one of these isles be folk of great stature, as giants. 
And they be hideous for to look upon. And they have 
but one eye, and that is in the middle of the front. And 
they eat nothing but raw flesh and raw fish. 

And in another isle toward the south dwell folk of foul 
and of cursed kind that have no heads. And their eyeu be 
in their shoulders. 

And in another isle be folk that have great ears and 
long, that hang down to their knees. 

And in another isle be folk that have horses’ feet. And 
they be strong and mighty, and swift runners, for they 
take wild beasts with running, and eat them. 

And in another isle be fmk that go upon their hands 
and their feet as beasts. And they be all skinned and 
feathered, and they will leap as lightly into trees, and 
from tree to tree, as it were squirrels or apes. 

And in another isle be folk that go always upon their 
knees full marvellously. And at every pace that they go, 
it seemeth that they should fall. And they have in every 
foot eight toes. 


Particularly interesting at the present moment is Man- 
deville’s account of China. After describing certain 
wonderful models of peacocks and fowls which are made 
to flap their wings on golden tables for the amusement of 
the Groat Chan (the Emperor of China), he queries whether 
it be done by ci^ or necromancy, and then adds a shrewd 
and curious sketch of Chinese character. Hero is the 
passage: 

And whether it be by craft or by necromancy I wot 
never; but it is a good sight to behold and a fair; and it is 
great marvel how it may be. But I have the less marvel, 
because that they be the most subtle men in all sciences 
and in all crafts that be in the world; for of subtlety and 
of malice and of farcasting they pass all men under 
heaven. And therefore they say themselves, that they 
see vrith two eyes and the Christian men see bnt with one, 
because that they be more subtle than they.. For all other 
nations, they say, be but blind in cunning and working in 
comparison to them. 

We have but skimmed Mandeville’s dish of marvels. 
To his new readers, who will be many if an excellent 
edition can attract, we leave his reports of the glories of 
the Soldan of Babylon, for whom he says he fought 
against the Bedouins; the wealth and wisdom of Prester 
John, “ whose bed was of fine sapphires, bended with gold, 
for to make him sleep well, and to refrain him from 
lechery ”; and of the hills of gold in Trapobane which 
were guai^ed by crafty pismires, “ great as hounds.” 

Mr. Pollard has met the specie needs of this volume by 
going somewhat beyond the “Bibliographical Note” 
which is the editorial feature of each volume in this 
admirable series of tall red books. The ascertained facts 
about “Mandeville” and his life are given, and the 
doubts indicated; and the studious reader is referred 
with all emphasis to Mr. G. F. Warner’s superb edition 
of Mandeville in the Roxburghe Club publications. Mr. 
Warner, by the way, wrote the life of MandevUle for the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 


A Suburban County. 

A History of Surrey. By Henry Elliott Malden, M.A. 

(Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

As a county Surrey has been completely overshadowed by 
London. “ It is not,” as the author very truly says, “ a 
district naturally marked off as the home of a people or 
tribe such as Sussex, which lay between the forest and the 
sea, with woods and marshes defining the limits of its 
coast-line in the west and east. It is not like Cumber¬ 
land or like Cornwall, the last relic of a Welsh kingdom; 
nor like Northumberland, nor like Chester, frontier 
districts of peculiar history.” At present it is simply a 
delightful rural suburb of London, combining a beau^ul 
diversity of scenery with facility of access. The history 
of the cotmty for tMs reason, though by no means lacking 
in interest, is somewhat loose and disjointed, and does not 
naturally group itself round a centre. Yet in character, 
and even in aspect, Surrey has undergone many changes. 
During the Roman occupation, or at least for the greater 
part of it, it seems to have been a pleasant, imgarrisoned 
district, little subject to disturbances that were common 
elsewhere. The great forest called Andredesweald, which 
covered Sussex and a part of Kent, as well as the Surrey 
day and greensand, probably attracted the sporting 
Roman nobles to use it as a residential and hunting 
district where they could erect their villas, race their 
horses on the downs, and chase the tall deer and other 
wild inhabitants of the woodland. Surrey was to them 
essentially what it is to the wealthy Londoner of to-day. 

Under other circumstances Southwark might ^ve 
become the county town, perhaps even the capitm, but at 
an early period the north side of the Thames began to 
overgrow the south. Very soon the “Surrey aide” 
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obtained the' unenviable reputation it, still poBseeses. 
There was a wild riverside population, who' held that 
debtors were free from arrest in the Clink and Mint. The 
liberty of Clink was under a peculiar jurisdiction, that of 
the See of Winchester, and the Mint was so-c^led on 
account of a Mint sot up by Henry VIIL Southwark 
possessed other advantages for the shady person. If a 
gentleman had to surrender to the catchpole, there was 
nowhere in England where he could be so sure of having 
his comfort attended to as at the King’s Bench prison. 
There was a co£Pee-house within the walk, and it took no 
large price to purchase a right to “ the liberties,” that is 
to say, freedom to consort with the various men of “ blood 
and misfortune ” who, because they had pinked their man 
in a duel, lightened the pockets of a fat alderman on one 
of the many heaths, or been detected in less genteel crime 
such as—“convey the wise it call”—sought and found 
sanctuary there. Further, down to the reign of Henry VIII. 
vice was allowed to fester in licensed houses, and it was 
the scene of bear-baitings, mummeries, and other amuse¬ 
ments that the virtuous city rulers banished across the 
river. It was the home of playhouses and players, and, 
as might be expected, a constant attraction to those who 
wrote for them. William Shakespeare owned a house, 
called the Boar’s Head, in the Borough High-street, hard 
by the east end of St. Mary Overie; his brother Edmund, 
himself an actor, and following in the footsteps of William, 
died in Southwark, and was buried in what then was the 
church of St. Saviour. Fletcher caught the plague, died, 
and was buried in the same parish, and me burial of 
“ Philip Massinger, a stranger,” is recorded in the 
registers. 

Talking of actors and dramatists, we cannot help think¬ 
ing that “ Grim, the collier of Croydon,” might have helped 
the author to find local colour for the Surrey of those old 
days. Grim followed what must have been a common 
calling in times when by coal was of course meant char¬ 
coal ; to distinguish it the other was at first called sea- 
coal : 

“ A lard! ” exclaims Qiim, “ but do you think that will 
be so ? I should laugh till I tickle to see that day, and 
forswear sleep all the next night after. Oh, Mr. Parson, 
I am so halter’d in affection that I may tell you in secret, 
here’s no body else hears me, every time I come to London 
my coals are found faulty; I have been five times pilloried, 
my coals given to the poor, and my sacks burnt before my 
face.” 

That is the collier’s life in little, and it was the facility for 
burning charcoal, and as a consequence being able to 
work the iron trade, that made Surrey prosperous during 
the Middle Ages. This in its turn led to a wastefid 
destruction of the forest trees for the purpose of supplying 
the blast furnaces. ..Esthetic persons complained of the 
ensuing ugliness much as they now complain of that of 
the Bl^sk Country. 

Few readers [says our author] labour through the 
30,000 alexandrines of Drayton's Polyolhion. Those who 
do so will pick up some curious bits of information in the 
wilderness of commonplaces. One of the best known 
extracts from his work is that in which he deplores the 
destruction of the Wealden Forests in Song 17. He 
describes the treeless downs laughing to see the Weald 
reduced to the same condition as themselves. 

To-day the Weald is as beautiful as ever Grim the 
Collier has departed, and with him Clack the Miller and 
all the band of sooty ironworkers. Fresh and fair are the 
woods once more, and the yaffle’s wild cry seems to protest 
that this tale of smoke and labour is only an idle legend. 
After that, is it too much to hope that some time in the 
coming centuries oven the Black Country will again 
blossom as the rose. 

No history of Surrey would be complete without touch¬ 
ing on its amusements; and the grave historian describes 
the origin of the Derby and the beginnings of the famous 
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cricket club with as much care as he bestows on Homan 
road and tesselated pavement. “The sport of running 
horses ” followed naturally on the discovery of medicinm 
waters at Epsom. Mr. Parkhurst, lord of the manor, 
built an assembly room in 1690, and in the early summer 
months—our London season—numerous visitors came from 
the Continent sometimes as well as from London and the 
whole of England to drink the waters and to enjoy cock 
fighting, dancing, gambling, horse racing, and nutic 
sports, such as cudgel-playing, foot-racing, and catching 
a pig by the tail.” It was in 1753 that this fashion 
received a shock from which it never recovered. Dr. 
Hichard Bussell in that vear may be said to have invented 
sea-bathing, and the inland watering-places began to be 
forsaken for the coast. The assembly room and other 
fashionable surroundings of the well were pulled down in 
1803, when those who wished to take the waters had 
deserted Epsom for Cheltenham and Tunbridge Wells. 

From the variety of topics touched on it Tvill be seen 
that Mr. Malden has written his history in no merely 
dry-as-dust spirit, but has made a successful effort to 
picture life in the many phases it has passed through on 
the weald and downs of Surrey. The book is a valuable 
addition to local history. 


The New Liberalism. 

LileralUm and the Empire: Three Essays. By F. W. Hirst, 

G. Murray, and J. L. Hammond. (Johnson.) 

The growing belief that a General Election is at hand will 
probably catise many to scan the pages of this book with 
interest. If anyone could find a stirring cry or creed for 
the Opposition many of us who stand aloof from active 
political partisanship would be glad, for various reasons. 
But these essayists are not very adroit at their craft. 
They lavish too much abuse on Mr. Chamberlain. It may 
be deserved or not, but his is a reputation that abuse has 
no power over. The Conservatives used ta exhaust the 
language of vituperation on him in his Badical days, but 
the average British elector pmd as little heed then as he 
does now. Besides, the main lines of his South African 
policy have been endorsed by Lord Bosebery and Sir 
Edward Grey, whose names, by the by, and the Liberal 
Imperialism they advocate, are not mentioned in the book. 
Their lino would probably be that the war was grossly 
mismanaged by Her Majesty’s Ministers who are now 
basking in a glory reflected from the true hero of the last 
nine months, Lord Boberts. But to call up the spirit of 
Gladstone in order to make an indiscriminate assault upon 
the policy that led to the war is, to say the least, very 
weak strategy, and it is still further enfeebled by a childish 
attempt to ignore the most popular and influentiffl members 
of the Liberal Party. Wo, however, hasten to leave this 
somewhat hackneyed controversy in order to discover what 
else is on the bill of fare. 

One fact soon becomes plain: while the Conservatives 
have been in power it is notorious that they have 
done nothing for the peasantry, the most neglected, 
the worst paid, and the most discontented class in 
the community. Nor have they made any attempt 
whatever to check that desertion of the country for the 
town that is sapping the life of England. But on this the 
programme makers are dumb, so that as far as useful 
agrarian reform is concerned there is not one party to 
mend another with. It was especially unconscionable of 
Mr. Hirst to glide past the question without raising his 
eyes, for he has a great deal to say about naval expendi¬ 
ture, and one potent reason for maintaining a large fiee*^ 
is that we have now become dependent on foreign coimtriea 
for the greater portion of our food supply. The nation 
that could intercept our shiploads of wheat and mutton 
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could starve England into surrender. Other proposals— 
that of establishing a protective tariff, for instance, or 
building imperial granaries—are impracticable. It is 
difficult to suppose that the author can possibly believe 
in a long-continued peace with the vacant places in the 
world being almost taken up and the nations engaged 
already in a stem straggle for the supremacy in commerce. 
His protest against the inflated and none too able budgets 
of the last few years are entitled to sympathy, and will 
get it from the British taxpayer, but we do not quite 
follow him when he argues that it is right to grumble 
at Imperial taxation but that it should be a pleasure to 
write cheques for local rates—that is to say, provided 
their incidence was readjusted. Nor will his assault on the 
fat publican and the rich brewer excite any vast indigna¬ 
tion. This country bestows rewards without proper dis¬ 
crimination. We offer Mr. Hirst an example: A couple 
of years ago two Lancashire brothers, after two decades 
of resolute and often most disappointing work, that broke 
down the health of one of them, succeeded, by an ingenious 
system of cross-fertilisation, in establishing various new 
breeds of wheat, barley, and oats much more productive 
than their predecessors. Surely they deserv^ well of 
their country if over men did! Yet the reward is denied 
them. You cannot patent a breed of wheat, and seed 
from the new com is raised and sold by anyone. How 
very much more carefully we protect the man who brews 
a special beer or stout! Where Mr. Hirst is weak is in 
constmction. There are many things wrong, our Licensing 
system among them, in this imperfect world; but it is of 
little use dwelling on them unless a way that is clearly 
better can be suggested. This, too, is a question that will 
never bo settled on party lines: you cannot say that 
one set of politicians more than another is responsible 
for the prosperity of the beer trade. In regard to journalism, 
Mr. Hirst makes a proposal that ought to gladden the 
hearts of literanr men. After tisking “ How can a poor 
man, preserving hie independence, write for the press ? ” he 
suggests that “ the whole staff of a journal should share 
in its ownership, and those who write should exercise 
control over its policy.” Excellent! A share in the 
ownership is just what the poor writer would like. 

Mr. Gilbert Murray holds forth on “ The Exploitation of 
Inferior Baces ” in a somewhat one-sided manner, since he 
fails to take into accoimt the beneflts conferred on them. 
His great point seems to be that the employment of 
natives has many of the characteristics of slavery, and that 
in the South African mines there is much degradation, 
cormption, and vice. They cannot be much worse in 
these respects than our own coalpits were at the beginning 
of the Queen’s reign, and the progress made there ought 
to prevent us from altogether losing hope. On the whole, 
we are somewhat puzrfed to understand how he is going 
to how a plank for the Liberal platform out of this 
grievance. He has made out a capital case for a philan¬ 
thropic mission or the establishment of a society for pre¬ 
venting cruelty to natives, but the political bearing is not 
self-evident. As to Mr. Hammond, he is the rhetorician of 
the party, and lays about him as follows; “ AU that has 
ma^ this Commonwealth great and strong is the work of 
Liberalism”—in fact, his composition is more for the 
hustings than the library; the suggestiveness of the book 
comes from the other two. 


A Doctor in India. 


accompanied the Prince of Wales on his visit to India, 
should have plenty of reminiscences to satisfy oven the 
most exacting in this class of bookmaking. When we add 
that Sir Joseph Fayrer had a fancy for investigatmg snake 
oisoning, it is evident that any book he may write should 
e full of interest. But, unfortunately. Sir Joseph hM 
not the pen of a ready writer; he makes as little of his 
experiences as it is possible for man to make, and his 
reminiscences are in no degree dependent on the manner 
in which he relates them. But the author has one re¬ 
deeming point: he is an unconscious humorist, and now 
and then tells a funny story without apparently seeing 
any joke himself. For instance, this account of the young 
doctor and the general has a vein of humour which is not 
lessened by the dry, matter-of-fact way in which the sto^ 
is told. The incident occurred in a field hospital in 
Burmah in 1852: 

Here I got my first experience of sunstroke and the 
mode of treatment, which consisted mainly in douching 
with cold water, and rousing the prostrated energies. 
One of the worst cases was that of Brigadier Warren, who 
was brought in quite insensible, and seemed likely to die. 

I had him well douched with cold water from the mtMeack*, 
gave him stimulants, and finally roused him by switching 
with a sweeper’s broom. He came round, was much 
prostrated for a time, but ultimately recovered. He was 
alwa^ grateful, and whenever we met in later days always 
alluded to my having saved bis life. 

This simplicity is the saving grace. But Sir Joseph 
Fayrer occasionally saw the joke, though he does not 
endeavour to bring it out in print. For example, speaking 
of an action in Burmah, he says : 

I must mention an amusing incident that happened 
during the action. Colonel A. Boyle, R.A., who was 
Commissioner at Moulmein, had come round, and was 
acting as a volunteer. He was wounded, and with several 
others was brought to bo attended to. On being asked 
where ho was wounded, he pointed to the leg. I tc»k hold 
of the trouser and said to someone by me : “ This must 
come off.” Ho immediately called out, in great agitation: 
“ You shall not out off my leg, sir I I am Colonel Boyle.” 
I explained that it was only the trousers that had to come 
off, that the wound might be examined. 

There is nothing to quote in the account of the siege of 
Lucknow. Sir Joseph’s remarks are valuable, no doubt, 
but they have all the dryness of an official document. 
From 1859 to 1872 the author lived in Calcutta, and now 
and then we get glimpses of remarkable people whom he 
met. At the great Durbar in Agra, in 1866, he saw much 
of the famous Shah Jehan Begum, who was a well-known 
character in India in those days: 

The old lady was very clever and astute, and considered 
a very able mler; she was very faithful to us during the 
Mutiny, She was plainly dAssed, and had a common 
woollen comforter round her neck, which was worked in 
her own orphan asylum. This comforter she was very 
fond of, and, later on, at the Grand Durbu, she wore it 
over her blue satin robes of the Star of India. When we 
complimented her on having been made a_ G.C.8.I, she 
said ; “ Ham aur Victoria donon admix knight hain ” (I 
and Victoria are both Knights) 

Unfortunately, the good things in this book of remini¬ 
scences need much search. There is too much unimportant 
detail which swamps the narrative m a whole, and matters 
which are treated of in other works, such as the Prince of 
Wales’s visit to India, are given as though no other record 
existed. 


Iteeolleciions of My Life. By Surgeon-General Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, Bart. (William Blackwood & Sons.) 

A MEDicAi, man who has spent the best years of his life 
in the East, who has been through the terrible experiences 
of the siege of the Residency of Lucknow, and who 
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Other New Books. 

ShakesPeasixn A . 

The flood of Shakespeare books which burst upon us 
a year or two ago has stayed its course. Mr. Frank 
Harris’s ShaJcetpemre the Man is still to seek, and the 
last few months have produced little that is memorable. 
The student will, perhaps, claim an exception for William 
Skaheepeare : Proeody and Text, by B. A. P. Van Dam and 
C. Stoffel (Williams & Norgate). This is a learned and 
exhaustively minute account, firstly, of Shakespeare’s 
prosody, and, secondly, of the condition of the existii^ 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century texts of the plays. It 
will require the careful attention of every future emtor of 
Shakespeare; but the general reader will naturally be 
content to take the results of these arduous researches 
at third hand. Prof. Goldwin Smith’s Skaheepeare the 
Man (Toronto: G. N. Morang & Co.) is the sort of maga¬ 
zine article which every able writer, who has won his 
reputation in some other department of literature, thinks 
it necessary to write, at least once in his life, about 
Shakespeare. The Professor does not seem to be well 
acquainted with the recent developments of the higher 
Sh^espearean criticism. He sets out with the desire “ to 
find traces of the dramatist’s personal character in hie 
dramas,” and he finds them by the ancient and discredited 
method of ascribing to the poet himself utterances of 
dramatic interest garlanded at haphazard from the plays. 
It is a slight and hopelessly unscientific piece of work. 
Still more inconsiderable is Dr. Harold Ford’s Shake- 
epeare's Hamlet: a New Theory (Elliot Stock). Dr. Ford 
thinks that the dramatic interest of “ Hamlet ” lies in the 
struggles of the hero’s better self, or conscience, eigainst 
the temptation to seek revenge against his father’s 
murderer: 

It is is a play of the conscience, i.e. delineating the 
character of a man in whom the visible workings of con¬ 
science may be seen powerfully dominating his life and 
conduct, repelling the subtle forces of evil arrayed against 
it to a successful issue. 

Then the play is not a tragedy at all, for the “ successful 
issue ” is a triumph, and no failure. Dr. Ford’s theory 
does not err from any excess of subtlety in interpretation. 
And how does he get over the fact that ultimately Hamlet 
does kill Claudius ? 

Doxateu.0. Bt Hope Bea. 

This volume stands high in the series to which it 
belongs. Miss Bea has already made her mark by a 
sympathetic book on Tuscan Artiste, and has succeeded in 
hitting just that combination of technical knowledge and 
(esthetic demonstration which is proper to a popular 
monograph. That Donatello is the one It^an sciuptor 
of sufficient originality, and, above all, sufficient strength, 
to take rank as a precursor of Michael Angelo we agree. 
At the same time, we feel that Miss Bea has laid rather 
undue stress upon the rugged, realistic side of his tem¬ 
perament, as compared wi& that which led him to seek, 
first and foremost, the beautiful. Is the “Zuocone,” after 
all, mure characteristic of the man than the “ Annuncia¬ 
tion” of Santa Croce? And even when such doubtful 
works as the “ St Cecilia ” are taken by a severer criticism 
from the master, there are still enough examples of his 
work—the singing gallery in the Opera del Duomo, the 
altar panels at Padua, the pulpit at Prato—in which the 
sheer delight in beauty is the dominant characteristic. 
We do not quite know why, both in the text and on the 
title-page. Miss Bea should call Donatello ” II Maestro di 
chi sanno.” The phrase is “H Maestro di color che 
sanno,” and it belongs to Aristotle, and Tennyson has 
already misapplied it once. (Bell & Sons.) 


The Ethtos of Ahistotlk. Edited bt John Burnet, M. A. 

The English student of the “ Ethics ” is very much 
better equipped now than he was a decade ago. BekkePs 
text and Grant’s somewhat old-fashioned commentary have 
given way to the fine critical text of Prof. Bywater and 
the full and learned Notes on the Niehomaeheean Ethics 
of Prof. Stewart. To these must now be added the present 
edition, which is well fitted to become the standara text¬ 
book for “ Greats ” men. Prof. Burnet has already made 
his mark ^ an excellent volume on the Early Oreek Philo¬ 
sophers. The chief features of his Ethics may be briefly 
summed up. The text, which is not identical with Prof. 
Bywater’s, rests upon the editor’s independent revision of 
Bekker. The commentary consists of a general introduc¬ 
tion setting forth some new views on the character and 
intention of the Ethics (md its relation to Aristotle’s philo¬ 
sophical work as a whole, an introductory analysis to each 
book, and a series of foot-notes, which, though not rivalling 
Prof. Stewart’s “ notes ” in fullness, are probably as much 
as the ordinary “ Groats ” man will require. Mr. Burnet 
also prints a number of parallel passages from the 
Eudemian Ethics, a very valuable admtion. The main 
object of the inti^uction is to lay stress on the point, of 
wluch Mr. Burnet makes much, of the “ dialectical” char¬ 
acter of the Nichomachaan Ethics. That is to say, he 
regards the work, not as a scientific demonstration from 
accepted first principles of a philosophy of conduct, but 
rather a preliminaxy attempt to arrive at such first prin¬ 
ciples by dialectic, which means for Aristotle as for Plato 
the discussion and analysis of the deliverances of the 
ordinary consciousness, with the view of discovering what 
it is that these imply. This view of the nature of the 
Niehomachecan Ethics, which is a somewhat new but grow¬ 
ing one, naturally determines and colours Prof. Burnet’s 
exposition throughout. The book, though bulky, is printed 
on light paper, and is singularly pleasant to handle. 
(Methuen.) 


Fiction. 

The Voice of the People. By Ellen Glasgow. 

(Heinemann. Ss.) 

Phases of an Inferior Planet was a dever book, and this 
book is both clever and very ambitious—as every novel 
must be ambitious which pretends to embrace the whole 
life of a man from the crame to the grave. The fault of 
The Voice of the People is that it is too long. We do not 
mean that its leng^th is excessive in 'any absolute sense, 
nor that the author digresses unduly from the theme which 
she has set herself; nor do we mean that the book is dull; 
it never is dull. We mean that much of it is unimportant 
and inessential. In the pretty and diverting scenes of 
white and black life at sleepy Kingsborough, me home of 
Nick Burr, that born lawyer and politician and State 
Governor, this triviality of observation is especially felt. 
It has a weakening effect on the story as a whole. The 
original projective force of an author is strictly limited by 
nature, and if the author tries to spread that force over 
too large an area, the result must be, in a measure, to 
render it futile. Miss Glasgow’s factdty of observation 
needs discipline. It is too busy, too fu^y, and a great 
deal too fanciful—fanciful where it should be imaginative. 
She often does not observe the right kind of thing. She 
trifles, and gives rein to mere fancy. And gradually she 
passes into a condition, a mood, which, without conscious 
intent, twists and contorts life into something untruthfully 
pretty—something emasculate and feebly emotional. When 
her hero and heroine approach the passionate climax of 
their lives, this is what occurs, according to Miss Glasgow: 

Then, by a curious emotional phenomenon, she seemed to 
be suddemy invested with the glory of the sunset. The 
goldenrod burned at her feet and on her bosom, and her 
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fervsnt blood leaped to her face. The next moment he 
staggered like a man blinded by too much light — the 
field, with Eugenia rising in its midst, flamed Mfore his 
eyes, and he put out his hand like one in pain. 

“ What is it P ” she asked quickly, and hw voice seemed 
a part of i^e general radiance. “ Ton have been looking 
at the sun. It hurts my eyee.” 

“ No,” he answered steady, '* I was looking at you.” 

She thrilled as he spoke, and brought her eyes to the 
level of his. Then she would have looked away, but his 
gaze held her, and she made a sudden movement of alarm 
—a swift tremor to escape. She held the sheaf of golden- 
rod til her bosom and above it her eyes shone; her breath 
came quickly between her parted lips. All her changeful 
beauty was startled into life. 

“ Gienia! ” he stid softly, so softly that he seemed 
speaking to himself. “ Genia ! ” 

This may be truth, but it is truth falsified, scarcely 
recognisable beneath its envelope of fanciful and ywasi- 
maudlin “ intensity.” We insist on this aspect of Miss 
Glasgow’s novel, because it is characteristic of much 
modem fiction. The writers of such fiction should undergo 
a course of Balzac. In many respects The Voice of the 
People is admirable. The style is generally distinguished, 
and the dialogue, though too plentiful, is life-uke and 
effective. The sketches of negro character are excellent. 
Miss Glasgow has a wide knowledge of life and manners; 
the novel seems to be her true vocation, and one is bound 
to accord to her that serious consideration which is only 
accorded to a serious artist. 


The Chicamon Stone. By Olivo Phillipps-Woiley. 

(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

This book does not call itself a novel, but it is presumably 
issued as a novel, and strictly it is a novel. Most readers, 
however, would prefer to describe it as an Alaskan travel- 
book disguised as a novel. There are two kinds of stories— 
those wmch need telling and those which tell themselves. 
The Chicamon Stone is of the latter variety = it is a record 
(rather than a tale) of adventure in search of an incredibly 
rich “ledge” of gold-bearing earth, and Mr. Phillipps- 
Woiley narrates as though he were talking to an 
entranced circle round the on some night of Us return 
from the Arctic slope. There is no literary finesse, no 
virtuosity of penmanship, no elaboration of prepared 
climaxes, but just plain, simple telling; the events told 
do the rest, oerene in the consciousness of having some¬ 
thing to say, the speaker goes steadily forward, while 
his hearers alternately hold breath and breathe again : 

“ Hold fast now ! ” he cried ; “ if you fall off you dead 
sure! ” 

My nails went into those logs. I would have held on 
with my teeth if there had been anything to hold on to. 

“ Now ! ” he cried ; and with one strong stroke he shot 
right out into the boil of waters. 

For a moment the thing spun round, then he got 
control of it again for a moment; I saw him stand up, 
and once or twice he leaned over, and drove his paddle 
in, makiug the crazy craft jump, as we just grazed a 
rock round which the white water boiled. Meanwhile, 
the banks and trees raced by. We were standing still, 
it seemed, whilst all nature was galloping up-stream 
faster than an express train could go. 

Suddenly there was a fearful shock ; I was thrown 
clear of the raft; some one caught me by my shirt, and, 
for a moment, I felt my legs sailing away down-stream 
without my body, and the next I was lying scared and 
panting, half in half out of the water; but out of the 
current anyway. Joe was lying beside me, as spent 
as I was, and our raft in two pieces was just going out of 
sight round the next bend. 

Can you not catch the emphasis and gesture of the 
sp eaker at that phrase, in two pieces ? 


The book is in many respects valuable, and in all 
respects interesting. The descriptions of Indian life, of 
river-voyages, of the coming and going of an Arctic winter, 
and of all the marvellous phenomena of the gold-trail, 
are done in a manner which is at once artless and 
effective. Some of the more dramatic chapters, too, 
such as the Indian slaughter, the execution of Luke, 
and the final scene with the blind “siwash” have a 
genuine thrill in them. The Chicamon Stone is without 
any sort of pretension. It probably contains a great deal 
more fact than fiction. In the best sense it is a “ plain 
tale,” a tranche de la vie. It has a documentary value 
beyond its artistic value. It is curious to note how the 
remotest lands, the most hidden islands, the most inac¬ 
cessible interiors, are being brought into the domain of 
fiction. The pioneers first, then the novelist! 


Note.s on Novels. 

\_These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.'^ 

The Gateless Babriek. By Lucas Maeet. 

This new novel, by the author of A Counsel of Perfection 
and The Wages of Sin, is of the supernatural species. No 
attempt is made to explain the apparition of a very charm¬ 
ing ghost with whom Laurence falls in love. A genteel 
form of what is known as occultism hovers about the tale 
like the aroma of lavender in a press, but it does not 
enetrate to the other side of the Atlantic, where Laurence 
as left his wife, Virginia, “ true to her somewhat artifi¬ 
cial conditions, to her own canons of good taste and self- 
respect, to that singular clause of the social creed 
which declares the thing unsaid also non • existent.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

On PAK 01 .E. By Mina Doyle, 

A novel of a long separated husband and wife. We 
have a prologue, we bemn the story, and then we go back 
ten years to a time when “ all London knew that the 
beautiful Mrs. Armstrong had eloped with Signor Ladelli, 
the great tenor of the Frivolity Company.” They meet 
again on a “wild night” when “ the wind blew in wild 
gusts and one solitary pedestrian ...” Their reconcilia¬ 
tion is brought about by an interesting train of incidents 
and a vicar’s wife of unusual charity. (John Long. 
3s. 6d.) 

By C. T. Wills 

The Dean’s Apbon. and Godfrey Bubcheit. 

The middle-^ed literary parson who has finished a 
^at theologicm work, and forthwith tumbles into a 
deanery and a love affair, is fairly familiar in fiction. To 
Dr. Hyslop is entrusted the congenial duty of breaking the 
present Dean’s matrimonial intentions to Nunchester 
society. The probable effect of the news on the “ stuck- 
up Plowden girls and their mother ” interests him vastly, 
and at last he is able to say; “ ‘I am authorised, nay 
commissioned, to—um—ah—well—break it to Nunchester. 
It concerns our mutual friend. Dr. Fleete.’ ‘ He hasn’t 
been doing anything wrong ? ’ cried Mrs. Plowden in a 
hopefully expectant tone. ‘And oh. Dr. Hyslop, if he 
has, remember that the girls are here.’ ” There is plenty 
of amusing gossip about “the ladies of the cathedral 
clergy.” (Ward, Ix>ck. 3s. 6d.) 
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The Jargon of Criticism. 

With the return of hot weather, the dearth of new litera¬ 
ture, and the appearance of holiday luggage in Chancery- 
lane, we have no inclination to he profound. Authors are 
now resting from their critics, and critics are following 
other game than authors. Decidedly, it is a time to talk 
at lar^ on the first subject that crops up in a deserted 
workshop. It happens that we have received a neat 
booklet, in a red paper cover, entitled A Catalogue, with 
Deteriptive Notices and Reviews, of Works of Fiction Published 
by Chatto Sf Windus. It is an interesting and, we may 
add, an imposing list; and as the mere recoil of one 
publishing firm’s dealings in modem fiction it is worth 
study. 

About two hundred and fifty novelists are presented, 
and their works run far towarf a thousand. But what 
holds us is the array of press-notices. A critique of 
some length is attached to every book; and thus, with 
its 128 closely packed columns, the catalogue is a veritable 
museum of criticism. As such we have foimd it to be 
interesting, depressing, and amusing in turns. It is as 
though the critics who are now rusticating had left damning 
evidence behind them of the way in w&ch they dispatch 
their work when they are in a hurry. Seriously, there foams 
up out of this innocent and enterprising catalogue a jargon 
of criticism that terrifies. If it were only a jargon! But 
we think that no reviewer who reads through these himdreds 
of “press notices” of modem novels can rise from the 
pemsal with his faith in the matter and methods of current 
criticism strengthened. A confirmed habit of agreeable- 
ness, an inveterate tendency to find something pleasant to 
say of a book at all costs, is perhaps the feature which 
strikes us most. Books that can be praised outright are 
praised extravagantly ; but all books are praised. It will 
be said that published press-notices are necessarily favour¬ 
able, and that the unfavourable are suppressed. But an 
hour’s experience of this interesting catalogue will enable 
the reader to generalise safely on the data given. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus have selected and edited their notices 
with fairness and candour; but the fact remains that every 
novel they have published has found favour in some 
critic’s eyes. The eneigy with which critics work to make 
a book sell is something of a revelation. We dare not 
count the number of novels which have “ not a dull page ” 
in them; or the number of novels which “ no reader will 
lay down imtil he has. reached the end.” This much 
belauded ability to hold the reader, which we believe to 
be a far cheaper quality than is commonly imagined, is in¬ 
sisted on with curious emphasis. “The book is interesting 
from start to finish.” “ Few people will lay it aside 
unfinished after they have once read the first few pages.” 
“ Told with unflagging vivacity.” “ Keeps the interest of 
the reader well sustained.” “ The atmosphere of mystery 
is not dispeUed until the final page.” , “ Keeps the reader 
on the gui. pipe." The power to g;rip is attributed to 
hundreds of books; it is praise which a novel may have 
for the asking. But this does not prevent a critic writing 
of a now forgotten novel: “It is perhaps the chief triumph 
of the book that the reader leaves off with his appetite 
whetted instead of dulled.” From such commendation the 


■ '' 

critics easilv advance to the point of saying that a book 
will not only be read through, but will be read “more 
than once,” “over and oveir again,” “many times, and 
each time with delight,” &c., &c.—ei^ressions which 
would have to be called insincere and ridiculous if their 
use were not obviously accounted for by the confession of 
one critic, who, after laying down a story by a lady novelist, 
remarks: “With the impression fresh upon our mind, we 
have for it nothing but praise.” Again we read : “ The 
book is good from beginning to end. . . . No praise can 
be too high for it. It is a gem.” This is evidently thrown 
off in the heat of a first satisfaction such as may inspire a 
reader’s praise as he hands a story to his sister, but ought 
never to govern a critic’s judgment. Mere readableness in 
novels seems to be the quality uppermost in the minds of 
most critics. The expression “eminently readable” is 
sown broadcast through their columns. Solely because a 
story is “ bright and picturesque,” “ breezy,” “exciting,” 
“ vividly written,” “ absorbing,” “ engrossing,” or because 
“ we find ourselves longing to read the last mapter before 
we are half-way through the first ”—you are implored to 
send to Mudie’s for Sie book, or earnestly advised—as 
a special measure—to buy it, and put it on your shelves. 
The truth is, there has grown up a weltering jargon of 
criticism in which empty and extravagant phrases abound, 
and in which words and opinions are not to be taken at their 
face value. When it is written of a novel of no import¬ 
ance that it “ proves the possession by the author of abilities 
and learning equal to anything in fictitious literature,” why 
do we not all rush to the nearest bookseller ? Because 
we know the value of the words. We know the ring of 
that amiable jargon, and we count out the change accord¬ 
ingly. The critics are no more to blame than &e public. 
They do their best. A hundred things—and habit above 
all—compel the adoption of high adjectives and low 
standards. Phrases form themselves and stick, judg¬ 
ments accumulate like moulds. We believe that if it 
were possible to prohibi^ from the first of October next, 
the use of a hundred criticail clichis, duly scheduled, the 
benefit to criticism would bo great. Critics would be 
compelled to think, where now they only tie on labels. 
Such a schedule might include the following phrases, 
which we quote from actual reviews : 

Eminently readable. 

Will be devoured with zest. 

The pathetic tenderness of which Mr.-has the secret. 

Leaves little to be desired. 

Leaves nothing to be desired. 

Deft writing. 

Deft handling. 

The interest never flags. 

Vivacious. 

We defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance. 

The approval of lovers of letters. 

Full of telling pages. 

Tangled skein of incident. 

Ingeniously woven plot. 

A real creation. 

Sprightly. 

The most exacting reader. 

Pew will be able to lay it aside. 

Told with extraordinary force and Are. 

, Criticism is disarmed. 

It is much too late in the day to criticise Mr.-. 

A book to read. 

Distinctly a book to read. 

A book on no account to be missed. 

Enthralling. 

Pervaded by a powerful realism. 

Genuinely clever. 

We can truthfully say. 

A strong story. 

A really strong story. 

Admirably sustained. 

Enough of startling incident to sufiice for half-a-dozen 
novels. 

Convincing. 
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Fraught with interest. 

And older folk may read it with equal pleasure. 

Intense realisation. 

Wonderfully fresh description. 

Not a dull page. 

Breezy, 

We wish for it a large circle of readers. 

Will commend itself to the thoughtful reader. 

Singularly pathetic. 

Beinarkably impreesiee. 

Touchingly true. 

Mr. -— has the happy knack. 

Delicious. 

It seems almost a desecration to add anything to so fine 
a book. 

The author’s playful wit and fancy find full scope. 

It is written. 

Hiss-has a brilliant future before her. 

A bright, readable story. 

Will while away an hour. 

This powerful writer. 

Facile. 

The author’s terse and powerful style. 

The author’s well-deserved popularity. 

As pleasant a tale as one co^d wish to lead. 

It is a gem. 

It is perfect. 

It is a superb work of art. 

It is a story that we cordially recommend. 

We do not say that all the expressions in the above list are 
vicious; but wo think they are all abused, and should bo 
given a rest. A wholesale deprivation of stock phrases 
would at least compel the invention of now ones, and this 
process, slow and difficult as it must be, might suggest a 
scale of eulogy, and the creation of certain classes of 
novels in which critics could praise a book within under¬ 
stood limitations. With an increase of seriousness it 
should become impossible to applaud a novelist in the 
following terms: 

This sprightly author har the happy trick of inventing 

coherent plots, and padding them out with intelligent, un¬ 
affected dialogue. 

Truth, which should come from the agreement of critics is 
now, as often as not, discovered in their contradictions of 

each other. “Not a trace of padding,” and “ Mr.-never 

has to rely on padding ” are said in praise of A’s novel and 
B’s, but when C’s comes along you are calmly told; 
“ The book has a very sufficient story, there is a good deal 
of humour in the character parts, and the ‘padding’ is 
new and amusing” The want of system and standard in 
ordinary reviewing makes itself felt at every turn. Novels 
are praised because they are not like other novels of a 
totally different kind. “In all her books there is a 
healthy absenteeism of ethical purpote, and we have 
derived more pleasure from them than probably the most 
earnest student has ever obtained from a effiapter of 
Robert Ehmere ”: that is the sort of thing. How can a 
simple-minded student discover the attitude of criticism to 
the “novel with a purpose” by comparing such a 
judgment as that with the following sentence on one of 
the late Mrs. Lynn Linton’s novels: “ The reader will 
not fail to admire the author, who . . . has not spared 
herself in her resolution to produce a story which should 
have its lessons for those who are wise enough to learn 
them.” We italicise two words. 

Hero wo make a delightful discovery. The truth about 
novels in general may be sucked from the honeycomb of 
praise bestowed by the industrious critic on novels in 
particular. He will praise each novel, but he is 
nothing loth to abuse the “ general run ” of novels. 
The effect in a collection of hundreds of criticisms is 
funny. You read: “In days when sane and healthy 
literature threatens to become extinct, Mrs. Alexander’s 
novels are doubly welcome ” ; and before you stretch 
hundreds of notices of “ healthy ” novels — fragrant 
as a field of lavender swayed by the flattering wind! 


But so truth will out. While the critic hugs the individual 
writer, he kicks backward savagely at the safe crowd. 
“ It is positively refreshing to read so thoroughly good and 
consistent a story,” he says, while &e circumambient and 
universal air is full of the praises of “ thoroughly good 

and consistent ” stories. “ Mr. -’s work is always 

brimming over with the milk of human kindness, sparkling 
with gay wit and quaint humour; and thus doubly 
retreshmg to a public jaded and depressed with the 
rampant ‘ realism ’ in recent fiction.” And yet we read of 
“searching realism,” “ wonderful realism.” It goes without 
saying that realism and romance are praised with complete 
impartiality, or are set off against each other whenever 
that is convenient. Since praise must be given, and given 
in a hurry, we are told ttmt a novel is “ full of a quiet 
pathos that is rare in English fiction ”; and we look back, 
to find that English fiction fairly reeks of “ quiet pathos,” 
“ unforced pathos,” &o. 

The truu is, that the ordinary critic has not time to 
criticise; he is too often content to seize a few character- 
istios of a general and non-committal kind, and fling them 
on paper in phrases that are ready to hand. “ If,” writes 
one critic, “ we were to sum up our criticism upon this 
novel in one sentence, we should comment upon the 
structure of the plot, the conceptiou of the several 
characters, the minute knowledge of French life and 
manners, and the quiet and sometimes subtle humour of 
the style. . . .” Alas! even that one marvellously com¬ 
prehensive sentence was never written. 


Things Seen. 

The Geese. 

Thk front of the village stores was gaj with horses’ sun- 
bonnets. They fluttered in the morning breeze, and I 
paused to regard the uncommon sight. Presently the 
proprietor of the shop came along. He could not walk 
very quickly as he carried four geese, two in each hand. 
Their legs were tied together, and having hung them, 
heads downward, on the palings adjoining the shop, he 
gave me “Qood-raoming.” “That sight,” I said, indi¬ 
cating the horses’ sun-bonnets, “is characteristic of our 
times. We did not always show such pity for dumb 
creatures.” The proprietor wiped his brow. “ Yes, folks 
are kind,” he answered. “You’d be astonished, sir, at 
the number of men who buy bonnets for their horses out 
of their own pockets. Live and let live, that’s what I say.” 
With that he took a large knife from his pocket, opened 
it, and made a deep incision in the neck of each ^;oose. 
The blood streamed down, and then for some minutes 
trickled upon the bright grass, while the birds made 
convulsive movements, dying so slowly that I was moved 
to say: “ That hardly seems to me to be the right way to 
kill them.” “ Oh, yes, sir,” he replied, wiping his kwe, 
“ they’re much tenderer killed that way.” “ I was 
thinking of them, not of us,” I said. 


"J he Fleet. 

Thk fleet was anchored in the bay. As the train rounded 
the curving line of coast, we all looked eagerly across 
to where the ships lay, with the red Devon cliffs as back¬ 
ground, and beyond the blue waters of the Channel. It 
was all beautiful, but the significant feature was the fleet 
—the great battleships with their big guns and accoutre¬ 
ments of war, the flag-ships, the armoured cruisers, and 
the gloomy little torpMO-boat destroyers low in the water, 
with their black funnels showing like vicious, angry snouts 
above the waves. 

A man facing me talked to his companion, a foreigner, 
of third-class cruisers, of swiftest armour-cla^ of steam- 
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stMrmg gear, and the superior advantages of turbine- 
drivers, but the technical details went unchallenged. 
“ The last naval estimate—twenty-five millions sterling— 
not a penny less, and I tell you yet the cheapest army in 
the world—without doubt ” 

The loud voice went on complacently, but the foreigner 
was gazing with ^de eyes at the stately line out on the 
sm^t sea, as though he would imprint it upon his mental 
vision. He did not speak until we had left the coast 
behind, and were speeding inland through the sleepy, 
luxuriant pastures. 

“ You have many, very many remarkable sights ”—his 
accent was very foreign—“ but when I come to think of 
England, I will always have one picture of the great war¬ 
ships as I see them now to-day in my mind—I will think 
of it so, the quiet sea, and then the ships.” 

gestures matched his accent, and were quite im- 
British; but, although we smiled, we were content that 
he shoiild remember England—thus! 


C orrespondence. 

Style. 

Sib, —If I am not trespassing on your space, I trust you 
will allow me to reply to your correspondents who have 
impugned my ideas about stylo. 

Ifr. Armstrong in his clever but illusive remarks cannot 
understand why I separate thought from its verbal expres¬ 
sion, which are as wide apart as the poles are asimder. 
Surely fixed or flitting ideas, in order to be intelligible, 
must be transmuted into coherent written or spoken words. 
Unexpressed ideas have no import or meaning whatsoever. 
To all intents or purpose they may be non-existent, in 
spite of Oliver Wendall Holmes’s musical reg^ret for those 
dumb singers: 

Few, few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them, 

Alas! for those who never sing, 

But die with all their music in them. 

It seems to me an utter fallacy on Mr. Armstrong’s part 
to maintain that the literary intellect and its expression 
are indivisible. He might just as well assert that a 
symphony by Beethoven and its interpretation by an 
orchestra are indivisible. If no one existed to translate 
the music for our ears, the music might just as well 
have not been composed. But there is no need to prove 
what is palpable and self-evident. 

And how can style be an expression of individuality ? 
Perhaps the handwriting may betray it, or as your 
humorous correspondent “8. W.” observes: “a man’s 
c^racter oozing out at his finger-tips and so getting into 
hie pen.” But I cannot understand how any mode of 
verbal egression can indicate the individuality of the 
writer, (^at authors are estimated by their thought and 
Mt by its expression. Matter and nut manner directs the 
judgment, and the real individuality may not impress 
its^ anywhere. For instance, it is not the discordant and 
often rugged style of Carlyle’s French Revolution that pro¬ 
claims ms genius, but his knowledge of the times, his 
insight into the characters of the co-existent men and 
women, the nice adjustment of causes leading to effects, 
his realistic panorama of events—all these things have 
stamped the work with his potent individualily. His 
contorted style is of no importance and cannot guide us in 
the least. 

Mr. Harrison, quoting my definition, “a mode or manner 
of expression, nothing more,” would substitute “ some¬ 
thing for nothing, which he afterwards designates as 
the “ literary afflatus” ; but I must remind him that the 
o^ius rests in the idea, and not in its verbal interpreta¬ 
tion. It is quite possible to clothe a g^and or an original 
thought in feeble, jangled, or even incorrect language; 


but the experienced or gifted literary artist can always set 
the jewel in a fitting and beautiful casket. 

In conclusion, I repeat that style is only a verbal garb 
of thought; and if it meant what is usually ascribed to it, 
there would be no need of expletives to qualify it. To 
bo able to acquire the literary grace of exquisitely moulded 
sentences, the harmony of fmicitous phrasing, there is 
need of practice, patience, repression, natural bent, and, 
above all, an acquaintance with the masters of thought 
and expression. —I am, &c., Isidoek G. Asohbe. 


That Wager. 

Sir,— Ab one of the parties to that wager Mr. Charles 
Major made, when recently in London, that he could walk 
from St. Paffl’s to the Tower unguided, naming the streets 
travelled, I happen to know that Mr. Major won his wager 
fairly, and that the American contemporary you quote 
must have misquoted him. What Mr. Major undertook 
to do was to follow the route he took Mary Tudor in 
WJten Knighthood woe in Flower when she went secretly to 
the Tower to consult the Jewish soothsayer Ghouche. 
This route was by way of Billingsgate and Upper and 
Lower Thames-streets, and Mr. Major found that, relying 
on Stow’s Surrey, he had worked out the journey wiliout 
any deviation from the actual topography. The state¬ 
ment, “taking the most direct route,” very naturally 
afforded you a brief “ occasion for smiles.” I may add 
tiiat Mr. Major, who is an eminent Indiana lawyer, was 
then visiting London for the first time.—I am, &c., 

James MacAbthub. 

20 , Belsize-road, N.W.: August 10, 1900 . 

[We were certainly misled; and the details kindly 
given by Mr. MacArthur are new to us. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 47 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Oninea for the best sketch 
entitled “The Anthor I Like Least,” not exceeding 200 words in 
length. Competitors have lodged heavy indiotments avainst a 
number of authors, and the list is certainly not without its surprises. 
On the whole we think that the criticism of Lord Lytton, by Mr. 
Alfred Edward Wright, Inverinate Villa, Attadale-road, Inverness, 
deserves the prize; and a oheqne has been forwarded to this oom- 
petitor Mr. Wright won the prize in onr Invented Quotation a 
fortn'ght ago. His essay is as follows: 

Lord Lytton. 

There was a time when I admired the novels of Bulwer Lytton ; 
but I was young then, and have fonnd reason to qualify my farmer 
opinion. In the oonstmotive work of fiction he is an artist; bnt 
his characters have little attraction, possibly because they are not 
very human. His style is infiated—sounding always the top note of 
his compass, which i^ therefcre, limited; his thought is never 
deep ; his moral teaching has not the ring of visible sincerity; and 
his men and women add nothing to onr knowledge of human 
nature. In short, he is oonventiotuti but versatile ; clever without 
depth ; and reeultlessly interesting. HU characters do not take a 
living shape within the mind. He painted no men who keep a 
secure hold of the imagination, like Dugald Oalgetty, Major 
Pendennis, and Hicawber; no women so vivid and distinct as Bewy 
Sharp, nor so charming and lovable as Di Vernon. We feel that his 
novels are the work of a brilliant, bnt not profound intellect; tiiat 
they contain more of the head than the heart; and are ideal with a 
fatal tendency towards the melodramatic. They yield a certain 
pleasure in the reading, bnt it is without any abiding result. 

Pope. 

A moorland solitude braces one to the utterance of heresies, and 
I hereby confess that I have never oared g^tly for Pope. His 
frigid platitudes, his superabundant antithesis the jingling 
cadences with which he replaces the broken music of Milton and 
the Elizabethans—all there repel me. I know that great men 
admire him ; bnt their admiration is leas, I think, for the poet than 
for the satirist, the philosopher, the wit—or, at most, for the skilled 
contriver of couplets whose inimitable terseness and neatness have 
made them immortal. To my own fancy, Pope is the Polonius—I 
use the name with all respect—of the literary stage. He is a 
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Foloniua in hia prime: olever and oynioal, a shrewd but snpecfloial 
obeerver of manners and men, a retailer of everyday wisdom. 
Content for the most part with the lower levels, he rises at rare 
moments—as Polonins did—to heights which idiow that he too has 
been touched by the divine affiatns. But in the main, he lacks, as 
I think,the essentials of poetry—insight, passion, “the consecration 
and the poet’s dream ” ; and, thinking thns, I can but repeat my 
confession, and subscribe myself a heretia 

[M. A. W., London.] 

“ Thomas Inooldsbt, Esquibk.” 

Were I oompiling, as M. Zola did, a list of “ Blrs. Harries,'’ I 
should set down first and foremost Bichard Harris Barham, Canon 
of St. Paul’s, that “homo nnins libri.’’ What popnlarity the 
BO^Ued Ingoldsby legends enjoyed (and perhaps still enjoy), if 
popnlarity consists in numerous edition^ and a place on many a 
drawing-room table in the ’Fifties and ’Sixties I &u‘ham’B method 
is to me detestable. Ludicrous rhymes, vulgar slang, and jocular 
comments are used freely on l^ends that in the eyes of a vast 
section of Christendom demand either silence or reverent treatment. 
“Thomas Ingoldsby’’ is the “Yoriok” of the early Yictorian 
period, with much of the hasty douUe-enfendre of Laurence Sterne. 
That liberal-minded oritio, Richard Hengist Home, in A Aew Sjririt 
of the Age (1844), oharaoterises Barham thns; “ Licentious works 
which are unredeemed and nnextenuated by any one sincere passion, 
and are consequently among the very wot A kind of infinenoes that 
oonld be exercised on a rising generation. The present age is bad 
enough without snch assistance, wherefore an iron hand is now 
laid npon the shoulder of Thomas Ingoldsby, and a voice murmnrs 
in hia ear: * Brother I—no more of tms ! ’ ’’ 

[B. P. MoC. H., Whitby.] 

LOBD Uacaulat. 

Once, when a company of literary men was gathered together at 
bteakf^, Samuel Rogers rose and remarked, that as Macsulay was 
coming presently, if anyone had anything to say he had better say 
it at onoe. In ^t remark Rogers had, it seems to me, allotted to 
Macaulay his place in literature as well as his place in society. 
Macaulay is the “ pushful person ’’ in literature, the blatant demo- 
gogue who gains, by shouting, a potion which would never be 
accorded him otherwise. His style is fiorid and bombastio, he has 
no restraint, and when dealing with controversial questions he is 
intolerant to a degree. His public life seems to have affected his 
literary work, for the tricks of the public orator are always notice¬ 
able in his eloquent periods. The bracketed “ Loud cheers,” “ Re¬ 
newed applanse," and so on, seem to be omitted in error. 

One mi^ give reasons, but really dislike has little to do with 
reason. 1 am compelled to recognise Macaulay’s intellectual 
brilliancy and literary cleverness, but I dislike him none the less 
because of either. My reason tells me he is blatant and over-rated— 
no more; my instinct or prejudice, call it what you will, says he 
is altogether hateful. [F. W. S., London. ] 

OOETHB. 

What a farrago is MeUter's AppreiUieethip I A child’s method of 
tale-teUing; a schoolboy’s outlook upon life ; an old man’s endless 
and inoonseqnent digressions t The story stands on its head to 
begin with. It reaches its highest pitch of emotional intensity in 
the first few chapters. What follows is a chain of barren and 
unrelated incidents, linked together by the most monstrous coinci¬ 
dences, and tapering off at Ute end Into absolnte puerility. The 
characters are indicated at the outset with some appearance of 
discernment, but the conduct of the story tends to anything rather 
than their elncidation ; and they begin to lose their grip tiom the 
moment they are introduced. Of that study of the development of 
chanMster promised by the story’s title it contains, in point of fact, 
no inkling. Wilhelm's apprenticeship finds him w^—it leaves 
him abject. 

As for the portentous excursions into moral philosophy, nowhere 
could their high-sounding emptiness be more irritatingly out of 
place than sandwiched between the episodes of a s^ory from begin¬ 
ning to end of which no one clearly acts from a generous motive. 

[8. H., London. ] 

Jahe Adstbn. 

Her wonderful diction, her clear delineation of character, her 
matchless finish of detail, I admire immensely. Yet I admire her 
but a little. To me her fault is want of affection towards her 
characters. They are puppets in her cold hands—analysed, dissected, 
and exhibited—perfect reproductions of models thoroughly under¬ 
stood. She never felt for her noblest character one touch of pride, 
not had for her lowest one pii'yin|r sigh. In her cynical reserve, she 
did not come near to loving the sinner, hating the sin. Convention¬ 
ality pnt an impsssable Imrrier between her and sentiment, hiding 
from her rather the splendid struggles of ambition and independence 
than moving the world, and binding her with genteel social law. 
The littleness of those around her narrowed her powerful mind, and 
hardened her sympathy. Her last character—Qentle Anne Elliott 
—“ had been forced into prudence in her youth; die learnt romance 
as she grew older.” Perhaps something akin to this was the secret 


of her authoress, for Anne is more tenderly treated than any of her 
predecessors. If this be so, it was also, too late. How neat is the 
'* might have been ” had Jane Austen but commenced when she 
wrote finis. [G. W., Hnli.] 

The other disliked authors are condemned on the followings 
among other grounds;— 

ViBQiL.—“How many hours I have wasted in copying out hia 
hexameters.” [T. C., Bunted.] 

Shollbtt. —“ His works bristle with ooaree satire, attack, and 
innuendo,” [A. M. C., Leicester.] 

Pope (^.—“His constant satire is so trying, and his sneer so 
deadly. Hia contempt for women is an unforgivable defect.” 

[Mrs. Von S., London.] 

PoPB (3).—“ Pope has no sympathy with hia fellows.” 

[E. R. C., Devon.] 

Lobd Litton (2^.—“Lytton’s stylo is fiorid ... hia 
characters are theatrical ... hia plots melodramatic, and his 
inddente impossible.” [L. V. S,, Lradon.] 

Rochefoucauld. — “Combines with many qualities that I 
admire the defects I meet abhor. . . . Not a great nor a good 
man.” [Miss B, London.] 

liroBDSWOBTH.—“ One is not interested in the palpitations of his 
hemt at the sight of daffodils.” [8. Y., Cambridge.] 

Dickens (1).—“ He represents to me a man of caricaturrs.” 

[J. C. H., Godalming.] 

Dickens (2). — “ Elxtravagant types ; uninteresting as indi¬ 
viduals.” [E. M. 8., London.] 

Disraeli.— “The discordant note of artificiality.” 

[Mim P., Norwich.] 

Thackbbat. —‘ Thackeray must have had a heart, bnt it was 
not always in the right place.” [O. H., Anglesey.] 

Dabwtn. —“The man whose writings leave me the most un¬ 
pleasant train of thoughts.” [G. E.-P., London.] 

The Authob op “ Little Henbi.”— “ The one about whom I 
have felt most bitterly.” [A. M. P., London.] 

Thbodobb Hook. —“Hia novels display a total lack of the 
qnalitiea which make good works of fiction.” 

[A. 8. W., Preston.] 


Competition No. 48 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best depreciation of summer 
holidays in the manner of Elia. Length not to exceed 300 words. 

Rulbb 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy. 43. 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not latm than the first (lOst 
of Tuesday, August 21. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to Iw found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution mnst accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We osrnot 
consider anonymons answers. 


New Books Received. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

.Story (Alfred T.), Golden Deeds of the War ...(Kewn^) C/0 

(’oliiuliomi (Arcbibalil R.), Rus.‘*ia Ainiinst India; the Stnipsrle for Asia 

(Harper) 5 0 

Holyoake (G. J.) and Scottmi (Amos'', The Jubilee History of the Derby 
Co-o|M?rfltive Provi‘lcnt Siiciety, Ltd , 1850-1000 

(Co-o|)erative Printing Society) 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Selwyn (Adm. .1, H.), Biblical Chronology.(Bagster) 8/0 

Drammond (Henry), Stones Rolled Away .(Bagster) 3 0 

POETRY, CRITICISM. AND BELLES LETTERS. 

Gray (Eleanor), A Modern Prophet, and other Poems.(Kepin Panl) 5 0 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Hartog (W, G.), ('ours de (vrarntnaire Franchise El^mentaire.(Black) 1/0 

Alue (8.), Une .loyeuse Nichi^e. By Mme. E. de Pressens^^. 


vDent A ('o.) net 3/0 

KriM’b (Dr. W.), The Tcchiiical Schotil French Graiinnar .'Murray) 2A1 

Grcj:or.v (H. A.). Klenieniary Phy>icsHtnl Chentistry.(Macmillan) 1/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Phillirnnrc (W. P. W.), !*o<Ugree Work : A Handbiiok for the G'nealogist 

(Phillimorc) 

1‘roceetiings of the Hoyal Colonial Inetitute* ITol. XXXI, 

(The Institute) net 1/0 
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A NEW VOLUME OF POETRY. 

AD ASTRA. 

By CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 

Bound in full buckram, bevelled boards, gilt top, fcap. 4 to, Zs. 6d. net. 

(First Edition, on Hand-made Paper.) 

A FEW EXTRACTS FROM EARLY REVIEWS 

“ Mr. Wynne’s poem is clear as well as thoughtful, and gives a musical expression to abstruse considerdtion too often made 
dnU in prose, and cultured readers will turn to it not without interest and admiration.”— SmUman. 


” We have here a sustained poem of some two hundred and thirty-seven stanzas, in which Mr. Wynne argues out the great 
questions of life, death, the hereafter, and religion. The opening verses are exceedingly graceful and well expressed, and breathe 
the spirit of true poetry; afterwards, when Mr. Wynne gets more into the complexities of his argument, the lines are not so 
smooth, though it must be admitted that he maintains a good level. Mr. Wynne, in short, whose name is fresh to us, proves that 
he has power, and perhaps he would have secured more easy recognition had he first of aU ventured a smaller volume. We ought 
to add, in justioe to the publisher of the volume, that the stanzas are beautifully printed, and the book, as a book, is a most 
attractive production .”—Birmingham Gazette. 

“ Mr. Wynne passes from subject to subject with a due observance of links, so that we are spared abrupt transitions, and, as it 
were, fade from one hue into another. In speaking of nature Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and later, while emphasising 
his belief that the world will pass from religious cliques to a grand and consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains utterance 
worthy of his theme. Indeed, the weak verses in this poem may be counted on the fingers of both hands .”—Literary World. 


“ As a human document, poetically rendered, ‘ Ad Astra ’ has a special interest, and, on this view, it rather gains than loses 
from its crudities and inequalities. Love, phUosophy, religion, all claim authority and command attention, but, though love is felt 
to be all in all, ‘ the unknown goddess ’ has not yet revealed herself. It is this organising, but as yet inorganic, chaos which Mr. 
Wynne has faithfully depicted, and his verse is likely to be best appreciated by those who, passing through a like experience, may 
find it sympathetioally interpretative .”—She (Held Daily Telegraph. 


" There is much in this poem to admire, and shining couplets that fix themselves in the memory ,”—Dundee Advertiser. 


“ There are good lines in this poem, and good material, both in thought and expression.”— St. James's Budget. 


“ We dare venture to say that this poem would have created quite a sensation towards the close of the last, or at the com¬ 
mencement of the present, century .”—Court Cireular. 


“ Mr. Wynne writes of the first and great commandment, which is also the last. It is the last in the quest undertaken by the 
soul whose history is told in these stanzas, and who sets forth with the love of nature, ascends to the love of one chosen fellow- 
creature, and finally climbs through sorrow to the love of God .”—Weekly Ileyister. 


“ Lovers of verse wiU find much to admire in Mr. Wynne’s work, in which he demonstrates the possession of a rich poetical 
gift .”—York Daily Herald. 

London: GRA.NT RICHARDS, 9 , Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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N aval bstablishitents.— 

AM18TAST In the HAUTlCAWUf^AO OFFICE 
«f the ADMIRALTT (18.25), IJth 8EPTEMBER.-F0RTH- 
COMINO BXAMINATtOU. ^ t 

The date ipeolSed li the lateat at whieh anpUcationi can to 
TcoelTed. They mast be made on forms to be objWned. with 

£ artlcalar% from the Sscrctabt, Oiril Serrioe Commlsalon, 
ondem, S.W. _ 

r^IVIL SKBVICB OOaiMISSION.— 

FORTHCOMINOEXAMINATION.—DRAUGHTSMAN 
In the HFDROGBAPHICAIi DEPARTMENT ol the AD- 
MIRAI/TT (17-25), 6th SEPTEMBER.., . „ . 

The date Bpeoided le the lateat at which appliimtlonB CM to 
received. They mast be made on fotms to be obtained, intn 
particulars from the SacmarARr, Civil Serrice Commission. 
London, S.W. 


J o CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Ut CIbbb, 

• Classioal Tripos), late Fellow of Clare CoIImo. Cam* 
brldw. PREPABESPUPIIaS for the UNIVERSmES and 
all Preliminary Examinations, at hit Residence. Cross Deep. 
Twickeobam, Middlesex, a fine old house beautifully and 
healthily situated on the Thames. 


A 88ISTANT SCHOOLMI8TBE3S.—Miss 

XA. LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND. UniTcndty 
Graduates. Trained and Certificated High School ^ochers, 
Porelgn Teachers, Klndeiwten Mistresses, * 0 .—Cxhtr.^ 
Rxcistrt roa Tsaeaxas, 85, C^ven Street, Channg Cross, W.O 

“Miss Rotfl writes with grace, humour, and Tiraclty.* 

Thsopsoibsr. 

L essons by correspondence, — 

The art of Idteran Composition, like other a^. cMOOt 
be acquired, because it is the expression of the artists 
persouality. ... , , 

But, like every other art, it rests on abaaU of knowledge, 
and of principles which may easily lie acquired. 

The system of instruction is adapted to meet the re«iuire* 
ments of each oorreroondent. AsuJqectissetfor aoomposltlon 
of a given UngUi, which is returned with margmai oomments 
and txirrections, and, in addition, a couple of sheets giving 
reasons for ca«^ correction, and practical advice. 

MSS. already written may be substituted for tlie subject set. 
and will be cixrefttlly criticised. ^ ^ , 

Pee, payable in uvance: Twelve lessons. Three Guineas; or a 
trial course of three, Cm« Guinea. _ , . 

Mias Rossi, 32, Monmouth Road, Bayswater, London, W. 


UATALOQUE 8 . 


W ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 
IMFORTERB OF FOREIGN BOOKA 
14, HmtMlA Btntt, Oonot Gudu, K, BobUi mdnick Bt. 
Idinbiu^ Md 7. Bn»d BtTMt, Oifoid. 

OATAX 1 OGUB 8 pMt tiTM OD mppUtoUon. 


F 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
0ATAL0GVE8 on appUeatlon. 


OUIiAU * CO., ST, SOHO SQUARE. 


S ELLING OFF.—RARE ITEMS Offerfd 

CHEAP.—Tom Jonw. 6 vols.. jE 12 -In 6 o)d,).y toseml*, 
3 vola, il^Robiuson Crusoe, 2 vuis.. j£lO—OulliversTiavcls, 
2 voU.. il 2 —Dr. Syntax, a voU., jC 2 -l—t’owner’s Pocros, 2 vols.. 
AS-Camllia and Cecilia, 10 vol.-.. £<>—Nash’s Worcestershire. 
2vo1b., jC6—Dugdalo's WarwIckslJre, 4 folios, £24—Plots Staf* 
for^hire. £12—Syntax in Loudon, St* assorted volunies of 

Magaxines, strong and clean, 2 .'is.—CHARLES LOWE, New 
gtreet and Beskeiaille Hall, Biriniugham. 

B ooks, out-of-print, supplied — 

State wanta Catalogues free. Wanted, Jorrock's 
“Jaunts.* 1843; Berope’s “Salmon Fishiug,** ltM3; Jesses 
“Richard III,,** 18«SL 25$. each offered.— Holland Co., Book 
Harchants. Birmingham. 

T ITEBARY BESEARCH. —a Gentleman. 

-1— i experlenoed in Idten^ Work, smd who has aooess t^be 
British Museum Beading Boom, is open to MTange imh 
Antbor or any person requiring a s si s t a n ce in Idteranr Be* 
•eareh, or in seeing Work through the PwjM. Tnmslations 
nndartaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
Istter, to J>. C. Dallas, 191, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London, W.C. 


CURRENT AOOOUNTB 

2 0 / on the minimum monthly balances, (^%^ / 

/ o when not drawn below £100. / ( 

DEPOSIT AOOOUNTB 

2 _l0 j on Deposits, repayable on 

2 /o demand. ^ 

btooks and shares. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with foU particulars, post 
free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Ttiepiume, No. 9, Holbom. 

Fslsprap^ic Addmss, '*BiR&Bxca, Londor.*' 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMINEBSHIPS. 

The University Court of the University of Glaao'j: 
shortly procel^ to appoint the following ADDITIONAL 
EXAMINERS :- 

(a) EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ARTS-vit., 

Four Examiners: (1) in Moral Philosophy and Lintio: (2) in 
English; |8) in Education : and (4) in Hi^ry. 

Toe appointment in each case will bo for three years, from 
1st January next, at the following annual salaries-vis : 
Moral Philosophy and Logic. £90; English, £30; Education, 
£10 lOs.; and Uistory, £20. 

16) EXAMINER in POLITICAL ECONOMY for DEGREES 
in ARTS and LAW. 

The appointment will be for three years, from 1st January 
next, at an annual salary of £10 lOs. 

(c) EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ARTS and for the PRE¬ 
LIMINARY EXAMIXATIONS-vis., 

Two Examioers: 0) in Frencli. and (2) in German. 

The appointment in each case will be for three rears, from 
ist February, 1901, and each at an annual salary of £30. 

Id) EXAMINERSUIP8 for the PRELIMINARY EXAMI- 
NATlONS-ris., 

Two Examioers: (1) in Mathematics, and ( 2 ) in Classics. 

The appointment in each cose will be for a period not exceed¬ 
ing three years, as from 1st February next, at the following 
smnual salaries—viz.: Mathematics, £42; and Classics, £70. 

Candidates for the above should lodge twenty copies of their 
Application and Testimonials with the uoiUrsigned on or 
before 12th September, 1900. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretaiy of the Glasgow University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. _ 


H 


GEORGK HERIOT’S TRUST. 

ERIOT WATT COLLEGE. 


Tlie Governors are prepared to receive APPLl^WONSfw 
the ollioe of PRINCIPAL of the HERIOT WATT COLLEGE 
EDINBURGH. , _ . , , . 

The College eilsts for the purpoee of providlug Tochnieal and 
General E'luoation for the Induvtrial Clasrcs, and the Principal 
to to appointed Miail devote his whole time to the dutioe of 

''’InWert to the approvel of the Governors, the Prindpal shall 
exercise a general supervision over the teaching in the i^Uege. 
and shall have under hie control the arrangements and hours 
of classes, and. generally, the whole oiganlsation, discipune, 
and arrangement of the College. , .... 

A copy of the Calendar, vriiioh givm fuU particulars of the 
various classes, will be supplied on application. _ 

The Principal must bo a Graduate of some University of the 
Unit^ Kinf^om. 

Salnw, £790 per annum. i i gu •* s a 

Applicatioos. with thirty copies of Testimonials (limited to 
fifteen in number), to be lodged with the undersignod on or 
before Ist September next. 

PETER MACNAUGHTON, B.8.C., 

Clerk to the Governors. 

20. York Plaoe, Eilinburgh. 

27tb July. 19t«. 
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BARTHOLOMRWd HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £75, £79, 
£. 50 . and £20 «-ach, tenable for one yeair, will be competed for on 
Septemlier 2 »>th, il* 0 f)-vJz., Two Senior Oiwn Scholarshnis. 
value £75 each, will be awarded to the best candidatts (if of 
sufficient merit) in not moic than three nor fewer than of 
tlie following:—Chemistry, Physics, Zoology. Botany, Physi¬ 
ology, Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under tw-cn*T.five 
years of age, and must not have ont« iv«l to the Me*noal and 
Sui^ical Practice of any London Medical School. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £1.50. nod One 
Prelimiuary Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded 
to the best candidates under twenty-one ye.ars of age (if of 
sufficient merit) in not fewer than three of the following:— 
Botany, Zoology. Physiology. Physics, and Chemistry. 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will lie competed for at 
the same time. The sul'j'Cts of exainination are Latiu, Mathe¬ 
matics, and any one of tlie three following languages—Greek, 
French, and German. The Classical pubjects arc those of the 
Loudon University Matriculation Examination of June. lyw. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be 
re<iuind to enter to the full cour»c at St. Bartholomews 
Ilospit.'il in the Octoiwr sr.ccceding the Examluation. 

For narticulars, Bpplioutiou may be madi\ personally or by 
letter, to the Wakhkn of THt College, St. Bartholomews 
Hospital, E.C. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


s _ 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Rysicmatic Courses of Lectures and Lalioratory Work in the 
subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B>c. 
Examinations of the University of L-mdon will coinuu-nce on 
OctolHjr Ist. and contiuuc till July. llwl. Atteudaiico ou this 
Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee for the whole C'Durse, £21. or £18 188. to Students of the 
Hospital; or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Claes for the January Examination. , 

For further particulars anply to the Wahdex of the Colleoe, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 

ConsMtig of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities m Literature, may 
still he obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for 3s. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ITODIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITBD). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 8 Months, 6 Montlw, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERE*D AT ANT DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE IJOW in ' 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on applicatioa. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Haoy Tbonsand Surplus Copies of Books alwiijv ON SALH 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

BVITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


so to M, NEW OXFORD STREET) 

Ml, Brompton Road, 8.1(1. i 48, Qneen Victoiia 
Street, E.C., Lonsos) 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Uurcauna. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. S.W. 
Pgl»o»-H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. K.O. 
PauiDSlfT-LESLIE STEPHEN, Em. „ „ 
VlCE.P»Ml»B«T6—Tto Right Hon.^ J. BA^OU^ M-P.^tto 
Right R«t. the LORD BISHOP ol LiWDON, HERRERT 
SPENCER, Em- i the Right Hon.W.E. H.lSCKF, M.P.. 

Taemoe-Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBURY. P.R.8., Right Hon. EARL of R08E- 

The Lihnrr oonUini ahout TOO.OOO Volmnee ol Ancient »nd 
Modem Utemturc, in Various Languages. SnhecripUon. 41 
a rear; Life-Memtorehip, nooording to age. Fifteen Volnmea 
ere allowed to Countrr and Ten to Town^^tom. Re^^ 
Room Open from 10 till haU-pnst 6. CATALOGUE, Film 
Edition, IS»i. 2 vole., rorel 8vo. price 21 a; to Memton, lie. 

C. T. HAOBBRG WRlOUT.LL.D.,Seerot»rynndLibr»ri»n. 


Just PpBtisEgr,—Cloth elegant, price 4a. Od, 

ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 

By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Rivihotons: 81, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN 

In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an Aimerioan Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modem methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Price 38. 6d, 


London ; 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CG. 
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** This U 0 W novo! by *^JIohn OUvop Hobbom ' #• a Mumnb oi InMImotumI otHtmtbfmnommf, 
amf It bam bold mo oaptivo from oovoa to oovoam”- 0« Km Sm, l*» The Sphere. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 

o 

GSm (In Unwin’s Green Cloth Library,) 6Sm 

ROBERT ORANGE. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME EARLY REVIEWS:— 


** This brilliant novel is written with a distinction unfamiliar in contemporary Action.**— Spectator, 

*' A book that everyone will talk Telegraph, 

** Mrs. Craigie*a characters—even the most introspective ~are, however, so well drawn that it ia difBcult to have too much of them.**— Newe, 

** A piece of writing that shows a very adr'^it mastery of many elements.’*— Athvaaum. 

•' The bold experiment again succeeds, and its success is a thing on which Mrs. Ornigie may bo especially congratolated.**— Globe, 

* Robert Orange * is a remarkable book.**—iSfawdard. 

** Its comedy is alive with the brilliant, half •cynical observation of character.**—Poll Mall Gazette. 

** Almost a remaricable, as it is certainly a most conscientious, study in emotion.''-“Weetmineter Gazette. 

** There is no possibility of considering this remarkable book in any other light than as the complement of the eqtuilly remarkable book whioh preceded it. It 
», probably, one of the moet subtle essays on man ever written hy a woman.’*— World, 

*' The average novel reader may jib at certain pages of * Robert Orange,* but the whole book is an interesting and powerful piece of work by a lady novelist 
possessing a rare individuality .'*—Dailp Times. 

** * Robert Orange * is in the air, and it is impossible to get away from it. Moreover, not to have read it is to confess to being * out of the movement.* ** 

Dailp Mxprese, 

** A notable achievement in literary art.It is a moet interesting story*, and it is interesting, not so much for anything the characters of it do, or even say, bat 

fiT the characters themselves, and*for what they feel, for the emotional, the inner life of them.The one demand we have a right to make of a novelist is t^t he 

shall interest us. That John Oliver Hobbes has done, and done thoroaghly .’*—Sunday Sp^tcial. 

*' A most entertaming book.There is no novelist living, except George Meredith, who can equal Mrs. Craigie in the power of making striking and interesting 

personalities live in their work.”—5paaA:«r. 

** Rarely can it be said of the sequel of a novel that it eciuals, much less surpasses, its predecessor, but such a compliment is certainly due to * Robert Orange,* 
the new romance in which '•John Oliver Hobbes’ continues the history of the hero already familiar to readers of' The School for Saints.* *'—Bcho. 

*■ Light the book is, with never a thought of levity; * smart,’ if that is to be the word, with no bint of either vanity or vulgarity, with no strain after paradox, no 
palte) ing with truth. To say of i)eople that they are very good is often tantamount to saying of them that they are very dull. That, no doubt, is because we livo 
in an imperfect world. This book, at any rate, givee no quarter to such a reproach. It is the work of one whose writ is as alert as her orthodoxy is openly declared.** 

Tablet. 

“ • The School for Saints ’ was good, but ‘ Robert Orange ’ (Fisher Unwin), unlike moet seciuels, is better.”— Star. 

"'Robert Orange* is a sequel to 'The School for Saints,* and a worthy sequel; but it may be read very well, by a slight exercise of the imagination in the 

concluding chapters, as a single production, and, so read, it will produce an abiding impression on any thoughtful mind.' Robert Orange * is an eminently 

religious book, but it is conspicnously bright also; it is iK>litical, but it is also witty; it is philosophical, but it is also shrewd; it is an artistic collection of 
character studies, but they are all human, and nearly all of indiWdual and original type. But it has action also; in it many love stories 1 un their troubled course 
simultaneously.”— Life. 

" Perhaps ' Robert Orange * may liest be classed as being worthy to be placed among those works that we keep, not those that we send l)ack to the lending 
library; and for such there is always room.”—5i»n<ioy Times. 

" The great quality of tliis book, however, as that of most of Mrs. Craigie's other books, is that, whether in romance or comedy or analysis of character, it is 
always the opposite of the aimmonplace—not with the cheap effects of paradox, but beoiuse the author has an eye for colour aud for contrasts, and a spontaneous 
brilliancy of expression. One is so weary of laborious contrivances of adventure, of conventional pictures of * Society ’—the members of which are supposed to 
spend all their time in restaurants making vapid repartees—of superficial and happy-goducky psychology. Or on© would be wcaiy if one read them. Mrs. Craigie’s 
h^ks are stimulating, provocative, always distinguished, and al?rays interesting. And this one is, I think, the bett of them.”—G. 8. Street, in The Londoner. 

“ It will be appreciated by those who recognise the beauty and literarj* charm of Mrs, Craigie's work.It is a l)oi)k to read, and cannot fail to add greatly to 

Mm. Cmigie’s reputation as a writer of exceptional ability.”—CAmliaa World, 

Its literary accomplishment is remarkable; and the l>ook, showing its author at her best, cannot fail to be widely mul e»igerly read.”—5cof#f»a«. 


London : T. 


FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, EC. 
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BOOKS ABOUT 

China, Mongolia, 
and Japan. 


SOUTHERN CHINA. 

By Elev. J. MACGOWAN, of the London Miasion, 
Amoy. With 77 lUastration*. 8ro, 10a. 6d., cloth, 
jdlt top. 

“The deicription of the wenery round about H dr Kom 
and the open porta of Amoy. Oaoton, and Foochow U deliKhtfuu 
the ikctchea of European life faithful, and the appreeiation of 
Chlneae character Juat. A feature of the book it ita many high- 
claas UlustratioPaU ifaU GhuetU. 


RAMBLES IN JAPAN: 

the Lnnd of the EUsing San. oy Bey. Canon 
TBISTRAM, D.D., LL.D. With many Illaetra. 
tious by Bdward Whymper, from Photographs 
and SketcbM. Svo, 10s. M., cloth, gilt top. 

“ Dr. Tristram is an exi>erienoed trareller, keen in obserra- 
tion and kindb* in appreciation, an accomplished Held natoM- 
ist, and an enthuaiutic collector of things rare or beautiful 
tMth in nature and art. Theee Qualities hare stood him in r>od 
stead daring his visit to Japan.—7^ TifM*. 


THE AINU OF JAPAN: 

the Religions, Snperstitions, and General History 
of the Hairy Aborigines of Japan. By the Rev. 
JOHN BATCHELOR, C.M.S. With 80 lUostra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth Iwards. 

“ Ur. Batchelor’s hook is valuable as being the 6nt which 
treats at any length of this strange people * „ ^ 

Pali UaU Oanti«. 

AMONG the MONGOLS. By James 

GILMOOR, M.A., of Pekin. With Engravings. 
31s. 6d., oloth gilt. 

“ No one who begh^s this book will leave it till the narrative 
ends, or doubt for an instant that he has been enchained by 
something separateand dUtinct in literature, something almost 
nncanny in the way it has gripped bim^wd made him see for 
ever a scene he never expeotM to see.*—7^ ^pecfof 7r. 


MORE ABOUT the MONGOLS. By 

JAllBS GILHOaR,H.A.,of Pekin. Se., cloth. 

“ The experiences of a devoted missionan, whose gift of cir¬ 
cumstantial narration has not inaptly been Ukened to Defoe’a** 

Th* Timu. 

OLD WANO : the First Chinese 

Evangelist in Mancbnria. A Sketch of his Life 
and Work, with a Chapter on Native Agency in 
Cbinese Mtisions. With a Portrait and Ulastra- 
tioDS. By JOHN ROSS, Missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, la. 6d., cloth. 


OILMOUR and his BOYS. By 

EIOHABD LOVETT, M.A. With ninstrationa. 
2s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 

The book is largely made ap of the letters written by James 
<}ilmoar to his two boys, between I88S and 1601. They describe 
many of bis self-denying lalMure in Mongolia, they arc full of 
strange and interesting incidents, and they tell, in his own 
graphic style, the story of his life and work from day to day. 

FOR ms SAKE. A Record of a 

Life Consecrated to God, and Devoted to China. 
Extracts from the Letters of ELSIE MARSHALL, 
martyred at Hwa-Sang, China, Aagnst 1, 1896. 
With Portrait. 8vo, 2$., oloth boards. 

“ A more fitting title could not well have been chosen for the 
intensely interesting volume of letters of Miss Elsie Harsbalt” 

Th* lUeord. 

OILMOUR of MONGOLIA; his 

Diaries, Letters, and Reports. Edited and Ar¬ 
ranged by RIOHARD LOVETT, M.A. With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 28.6d., cloth. 
“We gladly welcome another notable addition to the number 
of impressive and fascinating minsionary books—a volume fit 
to stand on tlie same ^bclf with the biographies of Paton and 
Mackay.--JSriiish Wiclli,. 

AMONG the DARK - HAIRED 

RACE in the FLOWERY LAND. By SAMUEL 
B. DRAKE, of the Baptist Mission in North 
China. With lllostrations. Crown 8vo, fs., cloth 
boards. 


GLANCES at CHINA. By the 

Rev. GILBERT RELL U.A., of tbe American 
Vresbyterian Board. With Illustrations. Crown 
8ro, 2«.. cl'^th. 


Published by 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 
(INCORPORATED), 

66, Paternoster Row, London. 


JARROLO & SOSS’ LIST. 

A SfiraraSiY 0“ rSMtis 

6s. TBE CHINESE CAPITAL. 6 b. 

SECOND EDITION. ______ 

THE CAPTIVE of PEKIN. 

68 By CHARLES HANNAN. 68. 

With 9B startllnK lllustrAtlona of OhlnM* 
Tortur* Fi*n0a by A. J. B. Salmon. 

Jfatic/iaUr Ouardian.—" A wuiatiouAl .lory of more thui 

"OfidroDS(immatlcreal-.m. Chin-Chin-Wa 
i. the most atriUng Sguro of tbii poworfiilly writUo and 
alwrbing story." 

THE CAPTIVE of PEKIN. 

6s. By 0HARLB6 HANNAN. 6a. 

With 25 realistic Drawingi by A-Salmw. 

7Mme«.—** Told with great vividness. Tbe raiders interest 

does not flag from beginning to end." , ^ , *..... 1 . 

DoUv TcIepmpA—*• A remarkable story.... Intenoely 

exciting from cover to cover.”__ 

New Nova I by Mmuruo Jokal, tHo fomouo 
Hunfrarion Novoliat* 

FOURTH EDITION. 

DEBTS of HONOR By Maurus 

JOKAI With 8 ecially Engraved Portrait of Dr. and 
Madame J6«tai, Author of “Poor Plutocrat*, “Black 
Diamonds." 4f. 6s. . , 

St. Joinot't QiuitU.-"A 8-iies of pictures, stirring, sorrowful, 
and gay. but always beautiful." . . a .xu «•- 

Dohv TklsopanA.—• Of much force and pathos, and Jouis 
inimitable pen,»ivld, fiery. Iiumorous, never fails to stir and to 
attract. Full of life and incideut” 

■xcitinff Dwtective 8torl«s. 

IN TIGHT PLACES. By Major 

ARTHUR GRIFFITIIS. Author of “Forbidden by 

A lively and varied series of stories of 
cosmopoUtan crime, vnth plenty of mUed adventure and senw- 
tion. Such stories always fascinats. and Msjor Arthur unfBths 
knows how to tell them.” 

A Humorous Holitfoy Book. 

BUNCE the BOBBY and the 

BROADS. A Humorous Hclldsy on the Broads. By 
FRITZ ZORN. With 43 laughable Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3e. tid. 

First Rbmew. 

“ Handled with humorous touch. A very readable and 
enterUimng volum ^ Just the thing f ir idle houre at the sea¬ 
side or on tbe Broads Uiemselvss.”—Mominp Horald. 

By H RodoifSh Do telio. 

NORFOLK WATERWAYS A 

Guide to the Navigable Waterways of the Nortolk Bro^ 
District. Oomnild. after a Personal Survey of the whole, 
by HENRY r5i)oLpH DE 8ALIS. Is,net _ . 
Daily Standard.—'A concise summary of solid information as 
to the rivers which will be found invalu tble to tbe biating man. 
Londo n: Jaerold & Soifs, 104 11, WarmcklMe,E.C. 

R V. WHITE & CO.'S 

LISX. 


ATALf. LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

AN EYE FOR AN EVE: 

A Mystary. 

By WILLIAM LE QUECX, 

Author of “ Wiles ol the Wicked." 

" Well tolil, nnd holds the intorc-t from the first 
chspter to the last "—BUtck and White 
“Full of verve nnd sbsri>'.'' renUsed incident. 

'the Academy, 

**Mr. Le Queux excels in inveutiou.’ —The Olobe, 


A ROMANOS OP ANARCHY. 

BROTHERS of the CHAIN. 

By GEOBGE GRIFFITH, 

Author of “Briton or Beer?” 


THE GODDESS: a Demon. 

By RICHARD MARSH, 

Author of “ The Beetle," " In Full Cry,” &c. 

The SHIELD of his HONOUR 

By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, 

.Author of "My Official Wife,” Ac. 


THE FLICK OF FORTUNE. 

By THOMAS PARKES. 


F. V. WHITE Jc CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 

THIRD EDITION READY. 

The “OVERLAND” to CHINA 

By AECHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 

Gold MedalUat of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Tllustratioas and Maps. 

Demy 8vo, cloUi, Ifs. 

The Daily ^^ronieU says; ** We trust Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s Ixiok will be very widely read. It is full of 
exact iuforolatiou set forth in most readable faahioo, 
aud it appears at a moment sensationally opportune.'* 


CHINA 

IN TRANSFORMATION. 

By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 

With Maps, Plans, *c. Demy 8vo, cloth, lOs. 

The T^magsays: “ Replete wi».h every information.'* 
The Saturday Revimo says; “ A most valuable 
summary of the situation." 

THE BREAK-UP of CHINA. 

With an Account of its Commerce, 
Cnrrency, Waterways, Railways, 

Army and Navy, and Politics. 

BY 

Admiral Lord CHARUBS BERESFORD. 

With Maps, Ac. Demy 8vo, cloth, 128. 

ALONE IN CHINA. 

By JULIAN RALPH. 

Crown Sto, cloth, with many Illuatratione, Os. 

The DaHy Matt, June *8. 19)0, aays: “ Mr. Julian 
Ralph’s hook, ‘ Alone in C ina,' is a standard 
authority.” 

RUSSIA AGAINST INDIA. 

A New Book on the Straggle 
for Asia. 

By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 

Crown 8vo, with Maps, 68. 

FIGTIOM. 

LOVE and MR. LEWISHAM. 

By H. G. WELLS, 

Author of " The Wheels of Chance." 

Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

The Daily Telapraph sajs: "By far the most 
fascinating piece of work Mr. Wells has given os." 

A GAT CONSPIRACY. 

By EGBERT W. CHAMBERS, 

Author of " The Red, Repuhlio,” 

IlJustrated. Crown Bvoy 68. 

The ScoUman snys: "The most fascinating of Mr. 
Chambers's productions.” 

Hie World says: " A clever and entertaining pro* 
ductiou." 

The jSpeaifcwsays: "Cleverand readable.Agreit 

success." 

The LOVE of PARSON LORD 

By MARY E. WILKINS, 

Author of " A New Kiurland Nun," " Jerome," Ac. 
Cloth, Illustrated, Gs. 

The Daily News says: " A touching story, in Miss 
Wilkios's ohanniofi: style.” 

The Speaker says : “ There are few writers whose 
work baa such distinction as Miss Wilkins's." 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 46, Albenuirle Stoeet 
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The Literary Week. 

Thxbk is a rumoxtr afloat to the effect that Count 
Tolstoi is contemplating a tour through Germany, France, 
and England. Whether this journey is to be undertaken 
for the purpose of gathering material for new deliverances, 
or merely as a somewhat original form of recreation for a 
man just verging on his seventy-second year, is not 
suggested. One had imagined the gp-eat Bussian to be a 
figure immovable, having affinity with granite rocks. 
Perhaps the mountain, represent^ by a callous Europe, 
having declined to listen with sufficient seriousness to the 
Prophet, the Prophet is now coming to the mountain. 


Thb expiration of the copyright in Balzac’s novels has 
already produced its sensation in the book market. The 
house of OUendorf has begun the issue of a complete 
seriee of Balzac’s novels in a superior format, and with 
illustrations, at the regular price of 3 fr. 50 c. 


Thk Oxford University Pres.s, which is exhibiting in 
three different groups at the Paris Exhibition, has gained 
the unique distinction of being awarded three Grands 
Prix—one each for Higher Education, Bookbinding, and 
Oxford India Paper. 


The proposal to place a medallion portrait of John 
Buskin in Westminster Abbey, at a cost of £500, may be 
said to have been criticised in advance by Buskin himself. 
He had no patience with the jumble of monuments in the 
Abbey—the “incoherent fillings of the aisles at West¬ 
minster,’’ as he called them. It is suggested by a corre¬ 
spondent of the Timti that the purchase of a cliff or 
hill-top, and its preservation from the jern -builder, would 
bo a more appropriate memorial. We think it would be. 


Miss Bbaddon’s now nov< I, The Infidel, is announced 
for publication in Septembi r. As the sub-title indicates, 
it is “ a story of the Great Bevival.” The author lays her 
Fcene during the period fd the religious movement of the 
last century. John Wesley and his followers may be said 
to form the mainspring of the tale; but the central interest 
lies in the strong and not altogether guiltless love of one 
of the new religionists for the beautiful but infidel 
heroine. 


An alteration has been made in the inscription placed 
on the pavement in front of St. Paul’s. At first it ran: 
“ Here Queen Victoria returned thanks to Almighty God 
for the sixtieth anniversary of her reign, June 22, 1897.’’ 
The inaccuracy of the word “ reign ’’ having been pointed 
out, the word “ accession ’’ was substituted. But this 
involved the taking up of a granite block. A misprint in 
stone is a serious matter. 


It is well that a writer so personal and fearless as 
Ouida, and so trenchant in expression, should occasion- 
nHy enter the critical arena. Her new volume of Critical 


Studies, which we shall shortly review, contains articles on 
such widely differing personalities as Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Wilfred Scawen Blunt. One 
article, on “ Unwritten Literary Laws,” is a piece of 
candid and merciless criticism. Ouida complains, for 
instance, that in obedience to such an unwritten law, an 
author either expands or reduces his book to certain 
limits without regard to art. “The brevity or length of 
a literary work can have nothing to do with its beauty or 
excellence.’’ In the matter of plagiarism, that old sore, 
Ouida has an enlightening experience of her own to 
narrate. A glaring theft from Fuck appeared in a London 
periodical: 

The name of a lady was put at the end of it, as that of 
the author. Of course, I wrote to the editor, expecting, 
despite previous experiences, to receive apology and repara¬ 
tion. I misunderstood my generation. The editor wrote 
back, with airy indifference, that the lady who had pro¬ 
duced this shameless piracy had never read Puck. To my 
citation, in reply, of the words of the Emperor Julian, “ If 
it l)e sufficient to deny, who will ever be found guilty ? ’’ 
and to my objection that an appropriation of an entire 
section of a novel could not by any possibility be otherwise 
than an intentional theft, this model of editors replied not 
at all. 

Gan such things be ? 


We have remarked several times of late on the growing 
difficulty of finding titles for books on which no previous 
claim exists. Mr. Bobert Cromie draws our attention to 
the fact that the title of Mr. W. E. Henley’s new book of 
patriotic song. For England's Sak', was borne ten years 
ago by a book written by Mr. Cromie himself, and bought 
by the public to the extent of 8,000 copies. That the 
imitation was unconscious there can be no doubt; and 
Mr. Cromie will doubtless console himself with the fact 
that Mr. Henley has done honour to this title, which— 
“for England’s sake’’—should, perhaps, not be too con¬ 
tinuously appropriated to one book. 


The beautiful early Georgian house on Windmill Hill, 
Hampstead, known as Bolton House, occupied for fifty 
years by Joanna Baillie, has had a tablet affixed to it by 
the Society of Arts. It will be remembered that Sir 
Walter Scott was a frequent g^uest here during his occa¬ 
sional London visits. Scott’s opinion of Joanna Baillie's 
dramas was so high as to seem extravagant in these days. 
This tribute to Joanna BaiUie’s fame is interesting at the 
present moment, as being coincident with the revival of 
the practice of publishing plays in book form. It is but a 
few weeks since we reviewed Miss Lucy Snowe’s Two 
Stage Flags. 


With regard to the mention of Miss Corelli’s book. The 
Master Christian, va. our issue of the 11th inst., in which 
we quoted some passages from the advertisement of the 
book, Messis. Metlmen wish it to be known, in fairness to 
Miss Corelli, that this advertisement eulogy of the work 
emanated entirely from themselves. Miss Corelli had no 
knowledge of its existent^e until she saw it in the adver¬ 
tisements. 
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A COPYMOHT performance of a play entitled “The 
Master Christian,” founded on Miss Marie Corelli’s forth¬ 
coming novel of that name, was given at the Grand Theatre, 
Leeds, on Saturday afternoon. The parts were enacted by 
members of Mr. William Qreet’s “Sign of the Cross” 
Company. The play is in four short acts and eleven 
scenes, and the characters number thirteen. The first act 
is set in Paris and the remaining three acts in Borne. The 
list of characters is as follows; 

Cardinal Felix Bonpre. A Priest i-f the Church of 

Borne. 

Abbe Vergniaud . A Priest of the Church of 

Borne. 

Aubrey Leigh . An English “ Christian 

Bociaust ” writer. 

Monsig^or Gherardi. A Priest attached to the 

Papal Court. 

Prince Sovrani . An Italian, Angela 

Sovrani’s father. 

Florian Varillo. An Artist, betrothed to 

Angela Sovrani. 

Marquis Pontenelle. A Frenchman. 

Victor Miraudin . A French Actor. 

Buspardi . An Italian Captain. 

Angela Sovrani. A famous Arti^. 

Comtesse Hermenstein . Angela’s friend. 

Jeanne Bichand . A Soubrette, Miraudin’s 

mistress. 


While the economics of the novel are engaging the 
attention of some observers, others are asking whether the 
novel, as a literary form, is m a healthy state. The 
Outlook has addressed several questions in this sense to 
publishers. To the question, “ What canon or standard, 
if any, do the publishers of to-day look to in selecting 
fiction for issue to the public ? ” Mr. Murray replies as 
follows: 

No work of fiction can really be judged until it has been 
out, say, six or eight years. 

No book written to suit a passing fashion, and coloured 
with the tint of some ism or psychological “ question of 
the day ’’ (as a cook colours jellies and cakes), is ever 
likely to have permanent value. 

If anyone wishes to test the books of to-day, let him or 
her keep up a close acquaintance with, e.g., Robinson 
Crusoe, the “ Waverley Novels,” Dickens, ThMkeray, and 
Qeorge Eliot. It is extraordinary how much modem 
work crumbles under this test. 

The first of these maxims strikes us as too sweeping; 
moreover, it seems to be contradicted in part by the 
second and third maxims. However, Mr. Murray has 
just published a capital novel in Miss Wharton’s A Gift 
from the Grave, and it is by the Novel that the Novel 
will be regenerated. Mr. Heinemann says that the 
questions put to him raise many doubts in his mind, and, 
frankly, he has no confidence in answering them. Messrs. 
Kegan Paul say: 

As for telling your readers the canons by which fiction 
should be judg^, that is a large matter. From a pub¬ 
lisher’s point of view, one test alone is adequate. No 
novel ever attained success which was not based upon 
human nature, which did not make some direct and 
poignant demand upon hiunan sympathy. Literary dis¬ 
tinction—inestimable in itself—is insufficient to popu¬ 
larity. The touch of nature is paramount. Where the 
literary expert can confess himself to have been carried 
ex cathedrd into the atmosphere of emotional impression, 
he may be fairly sure that he has got bold of a MS. 
which requires a second consideration. Without that im¬ 
pression he may almost as safely decline the book at once. 

The New York Nation considers that the ideal bio- 
paphy of Buskin does not exist, and it gives its reasons 
in the following outspoken manner: 

In the first place, he who would explain Buskin will 
have to face the necessity of dealing with a delicate matter 


in his life; we mean what most of the obituary notices 
have called his “ divorce.” • . . His marriage was legally 
atmuUed. The younger Millais, in a note to his biography 
of his father, states, without mentioning the name of the 
husband, that his mother’s first marriage was armnlled (we 
quote from memory) “ for reasons recognised alike by 
State and Church.’’ In other words, the marriage was 
pronounced void after several years b^use it had never 
been anything but nominal. This fact has to be men¬ 
tioned because it throws a fiood of light on Baskin’s 
exaggerated horror of sensuality or of anything even 
distantly approaching it; and tiiis horror accounts for 
much of lus hatred of ^e Benaissance, fi>r his love of 
ascetic and monkish art, for his lack of sympathy with 
the art of ancient Greece, and for much else. Nei&er in 
his faults nor his virtues, his strength nor his weakness, 
was Buskin distinctively masculine. He could be lavishly 
generous, but he could not be calmly just; he could be 
extreme in enthusiasm, as in denunciation, but he could 
not be reasonable. He was whimsical, petulant, para¬ 
doxical. He had a pretty gift of seemingly logical argu¬ 
ment to justify opinions t^opted at the b^eet of emotion. 
He was positive, dogmatic, subtle, with a conviction that 
what he liked was right, and that what displeased him was 
morally wrong, and that the salvation of the world de¬ 
pended upon its recognition of the truth of his preaching. 
In all these things he was less man than woman, and less 
woman than priest. 


Me. Ernest C. Weight, who is a Pietermaritzburg 
reader of the Acadeitv, sends us a cutting from a Queens¬ 
town (Cape Colony) paper, which is supposed to represent 
recent additions to the local library. As he remaps, the 
list seems to belong to the horrors of war: 

Enights of the Crop, Henryk SienUewiez. 

Looking Backward, Edward Bellamey. 

Magic of the Desert, The. W Smith Villiams. 

Master Craftman, Walter Besant. 

Minx, The, “ lita.” 

Next Crusade, The Boberst Oromie. 

Out-siders, B W Chambers. 

Puritans, 'The. Arlo Bates. 

Shadow of Allah The, Morlen Boberts, and Max Monterole. 
Sporting Sketcbea, Nat Ctould. 

Three men on the Brummel, Jerome K Jerome. 

Tracked and Takers, Dick Donovan. 

Two in Captivity, Vincent Brown. 

Voices in tire Night, T A Steel. 

West End, The, Percy White. 

Worshipper of Image, The, Bichard Le Ghilliewie. 

MIS0ELLAN1OU8. 

Section B. 

Baden-Powell, The Song of, H Begbie. 

Blackency (Bobert) Autography of a Peninsular War, 
Julian Slurgis. 

Bourgogne Memoirs of Sergeant, Cottin and Henauls. 
Wanton—Life of. A H Beesley. 

How, Bishop Walsnam, F D How. 

Stevenson Bobt Lousis, L Cope Comford. 

Under Queen and Schedwe, Sir Walter Mievillo. 

Section C. 

Foreign Carts and Foreign Homes, AUF. 

France, I E C Bodley. 

Section C. 

Leading points m S African History. 

Our navy for a thousand years Capt 8 Eavelley Wilmot. 
Becords of Cape Colony 1793—1805—6 vols G McCall- 
Theal. 

Becords of Eastern Africa—1506—1668 —i vols. 

N B Works in this section belong to the Preference 
Library and are not issued but by special permission. 

Should we ever find ourselves in Queenstown we shall 
make straight for the Preference Library and there inquire 
for a better. 


A little while ago Miss Chohnondeley was asked by 
her own publishers, in the interests of many inquirers, to 
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give the source of the motto to Red Pottage : “ After the 
red pottage comes the exceeding bitter cry.” The follow¬ 
ing reply was received: 

Miss Cholmondeley, in answer to Messrs. Harpers’ in¬ 
quiry of May 23, regrets to say she does not know where 
the motto comes from —“ After the red pottaM,” &c. She 
remembers jotting it down in her note-book years f«o, 
but when she turned to it she found to her surprise that 
she had not added the author’s name, which m nearly 
every other case she had been careful to do. She thinks it 
may be found in the sermons of the Bev. John Hamilton 
Thom. 

A correspondent of the ffloie now points out that the exact 
words of the motto, which are founded on two familiar 
texts in Genesis, are to be found in a sermon by Dean 
Farrar, entitled “Selling the Birthright,” whidi was 
published in his volume, &eryday Chrietian Life. 


Tbk Pattern Countiee Magatine and Suffolk Note-Book 
(Jarrol^ is launched this month by its editress, the Hon. 
Mary Henniker. It will have a quarterly issue, and its 
aim is to serve as a repository or commonplace book of 
country lore. The first number pleases us; it has the 
bright miscellaneous air proper to a magazine of this 
class. The following explanation of the term “Silly 
Suffolk,” though not new to us, is interesting: 

This is no term of reproach to the county, as the follow¬ 
ing extract from Shears Coneiee Etvmological Dietionary of 
the Englieh Language (v. 436) will show: 

“ SiUy (modem ^glish), originally ‘ timely ’; then 
happy, lu(^, blessed, innocent; lastly, simple, foolish. 
An^o-Saxon, Sselig, geseelig, timely. Derived from 
Anglo-Saxon seel, time, season, happiness. Cognate forms 
are; Dutch, zalig; Icelandic, seell; Swedish, sail; Qerman, 
selig, blest, happy; Moeso-Gothic, sels, good.” 

To be quite concltisive, the writer should show us that the 
ooimty was called “ silly ” before the meaning of the word 
took a turn for the worse. 


Thx suggestion that the thirly-one-and-sixpenny three- 
volume novel should be revived in the interests of book¬ 
sellers and publishers is being discussed with some heat 
and variance. A publisher has dedared to a representa¬ 
tive of the Daily Chronicle: “Nobody wants the guinea- 
and-a-half three-decker back again; least of all Mudie's 
and Smith’s, who were its undoing. The three-volume 
novel is a relic of the past; as well try to revive the old- 
fashioned pamphlet.” The Daily Netoe thinks that “ the 
abolition of this form has done a rea% valuable service to 
literature.” Against these views “0. K. 8 .” records, in 
the Sphere, his conviction that “ the abolition of the three- 
volume novel has done unqufdified mischief.” “ 0. K. S.” 
evidently considers that the three-volume novel acted as a 
kind of waste-pipe for trivial literature: 

The three-volmne novel was read principally by the 
woman of sux>erflaou 8 leisure; the majority of young 
people never opened them. What money they had to 
spend on books they spent on first-class fiction that had 
survived the test of time, or on g;ood biog;raphy and his- 
tom. Witness the excellent sale which obtained for the 
“ Ei^lish Men of Letters ” series, for the cheap edition of 
Mr. l^onde, and so on. All this kind of thing has fallen 
into the background in every bookseller’s, and the moment 
yon enter a bwkshop it is assumed that you have come for 
this or that six-shilhng or three-and-sixpenny novel. The 
result is that, in proportion to the numMr of readers, the 



By coincidence we print this week an article on “ This also 
is V^ity,” in which the literary seriousness of ten years 
sgo is favourably contrasted with present “listlessness,” 
though from a diserent standpoint. 


OcE recent article on “ The Omar Oult ” has been repro¬ 
duced in full by a Now York paper, whose readers are left 
to form their own judgment on the views oxjiressed 
therein. The same readers will probably read in the 
same paper the advertisement of a now edition of the 
Rubaiyat which is being pushed with great empreeeement 
by a New York firm of publishers. In the announcement 
we are told that 

not to know one’s Rubaiyat is nowadays to arg;ue one's 
self unread. It is a poem which, if once taken up, will 
ever be lovingly returned to; the insinuRtive music of its 
lines if once heard will echo repeatedly through the heart. 
No library is complete without it, and he who has not yet 
perused it has foregone one of the g;reatest pleasures to be 
gained by contem^tive reading. 

After this one is hardly prepared for the insistence on the 
necessity for illustrations. It seems, however, that the 
illustrations hitherto supplied to the Rubaiyat have 
been “ more decorative than thoughtful, more specimens 
of artistic designing than elucidations of an almost 
unfathomable pMosophy.” A yoimg lady artist, of Cali¬ 
fornia, has undertaken these needed elucidations, and a 
point is made of the fact that she has done line drawings 
and not the brush drawings preferred by Mr. Elihu 
Vedder. Altogether we soon reach the vtuley levels of 
advertisement, and we do not quarrel with the'confident 
prediction that this edition of Omar’s “ marvellous Oriental 
masterpiece ” wiU “ be a credit to the Sign of the Lark.” 


Mb. H. G. Wsixs’s appreciation of the late Mr. Stephen 
Crane in the current North American Review is a very 
interesting pronouncement of one sto^-writer on another. 
Mr. Wells heartily deplores t^e meddlesomeness of the 
modem public—“ as violently experimental with its writers 
as a littie child with a kitten’’—which sent Crane to 
Greece and Cuba as a war correspondent. He had already 
written the best war book of his time in his armchair. 
When he went to Cuba he left at home the inspiration 
which had served him so well and took with him the fragile 
physique which was to serve him so badly. Happily, by 
an accident, the expedition resulted in The Open Boat, 
which Mr. Wells regards as the crown of all his work. 
In considering that work as a whole Mr. Wells thinks that 
Mr. Crane’s position in English literature will be fomad to 
be “ singularly cardinal.” He was the last of a number 
of writing Crwes, men who wrote crabbed little theo¬ 
logical treatises inspired by a Puritanical ideal and a dying 
impulse. Crane h^ shed all that before he was bom, and 
Mr. Wells sees him as a pioneer: 

He began stark—I find all through this brief notice I 
have been repeating that in a dozen disguises, “freedom 
from tradition,” “ absolute directness,” and the like—as 
though he came into the world of letters without ever a 
predecessor. In style, in method, and in aU that is dis¬ 
tinctively not found in his books, he is sharply defined, the 
expression in literary art of certain enormous repudiations. 
Was ever a man before who wrote of battles so abundantly 
as he has done, and never had a word, never a word from 
first to last, of the purpose and justification of the war ? 
And of the God of Battles, no more than the battered 
name; “ Hnlly Gee! ”—the lingering trace of the Deity ! 
And of the sensuousness and tenderness of love, so much 
as one can find in The Third Violet ! Any richness 
of allusion, any melody or balance of phrase, the half 
quotation that refracts, and softens, and enriches the state¬ 
ment, the momentary dig;re88ion that opens like a window 
upon beautiful or distant things, are not merely absent, 
but obviously and sedulously avoided. It is as if the 
racial thought and tradition had been razed from his mind 
and its site ploughed and salted. He is more than himself 
in this; he is the first expression of the opening mind of a 
new period, or, at least, the early emphatic phase of a new 
initiative—beginning, as a growing mind muk needs begin, 
with the record of impressions, a record of a vigour and 
intensity beyond all precedent. 
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An interesting work on Surrey local history, by Mr. 
H. St. John Bashall, will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock 
very shortly, entitled The Oak Hamlet. It will give the 
history of the village of Ocham, with much curious infor¬ 
mation concerning its early condition and personal asso- 
ciations. In the account of Ocham Church an inventory 
of church goods in the time of Edward YI. is given, and 
also a list of the rectors from 1300 to the present day. 


A coEEBSPONDENT of “ Notes and Queries ” has found 
the following inscription on the frontispiece of a second¬ 
hand copy of Quarles’s “Emblems” which he picked up 
recently: 

Sarrah littleford her Book 
God mve her Grass therein 
to look and not to Look 
but understand for 
Laming is Bettr then 
hous or Land when 
Land is gon and money 
Spent then Laming 
is most Exolent. 


Bibliographical. 

A WETTEE in the Londoner has been quoting B. L. Steven¬ 
son’s rhapsody on the advantages and disadvantages of 
being bom a Caledonian. “ The happiest lot on earth is 
to bo bom a Scotsman. . . . Somehow life is warmer and 
closer,” and so forth. One is reminded of a certain cynical 
essay, in Friend* in Council, on “ The Arts of Self-Advance¬ 
ment,” beg^ning: “ In the first place, it is desirable to be 
bom north of the Tweed,” a gibe hardly worthy of the 
genial inventor of the lawyer EUesmere, into whoso 
mouth Sir Arthur Helps put all the concentrated essence of 
his worldly experience. “ You must at least contrive,” 
said Ellesmere, “ to be bom in a moderately-sized town, 
somewhere. You thus get the advantage of being favoured 
by a small community, without losing any individual 
force. . . . Contrive at least to be connected with some 
small sect or community, who may consider your renown 
as part of their renown, and be always ready to favour 
and defend you.” Assuredly it is of no use simply to he 
bom in England, for no Englishman helps another simply 
because he is English. In England, the effectual free¬ 
masonry is that of the public school, the university, and 
the county—mere England, as a birth-place, hardly 
counts. 

Mr. Bobert Buchanan, it appears, was fifty-nine last 
Saturday; but why celebrate the fact ? I thought these 
things were done in decades, not in odd niunbers. 
Assuredly we have here a hint that the erewhile young 
Scots poet has passed the limit of middle age. I have 
myself, in this column, drawn attention to the early and 
excellent work done by Mr. Buchanan as a poet. Then 
came his labours and vogue as a novelist; next, his labours 
and vogue as a playwright. There was a day, too, when 
he promised to be a really effective literary critic. I have 
before me his Master-Spirite, published in 1873—rather 
more than a quarter of a century ago. It is not a very 
memorable volume, but it exhibits some very creditable 
enthusiasms, as in the article on “The Good Genie of 
Fiction”—Dickens. Especially may we note the section 
headed Scandinavian Studfies,” with its essay on 
“ Bjdmson’s Masterpiece.” Mr. Edmund Gosse usually 
ets the credit of being the first to interest the present- 
ay English public in contemporary Scandinavian writers; 
but his Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe came 
two years after Mr. Buchanan’s Master-Spirits. 

By the way, at the end of Master-Spirits I note adver¬ 
tisements of The Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan {?> yola.) 
and of the Miscellaneous Prose Works of Robert Buchanan 
(2 vols.). In 1873 Mr. Buchanan was only thirty-two 
years of age, yet here wo find him bringing together his 


Works. It seems only the other day that Mr. William 
Watson gave us his Collected Poems : he was then just 
forty. He was thus more modest than Mr. Buchanan; 
but, really, how can our present-day men of letters look 
for a long career when they take so much pains to put 
themselves on the shelf when they are not even 
“ mediaeval ” ? 

Apropos of the controversy re “ rondel ” and “ roundel,” 
it is noteworthy that Mr. Austin Dobson, in his “ Note on 
Some Foreign Forms of Verse ” (contributed to Latter-Day 
Lyric* in 1878), says nothing about “ roundels.” The 
rondel, he holds, is a modification of the triolet, and the 
rondeau a modification of the rondel; but concerning the 
“roundel ” he is silent. Is this not because the roundel 
had yet to be bom among us? It was not until 1883 
that Mr, Swinburne published his Century of Roundels. 
In that century he included a mem on what he called 
“an old roundel, translated by D. G. Bossetti from the 
French of Villon.” By this he evidently means the “ Lai, 
ou plustost Eondeau,” which is not a “ roundel ” at all, 
but simply a rondeau compressed. Unless Mr. Swinburne 
can point to some foreign original of the form he calls a 
“ roundel,” we must accept the theory that the form was 
invented by himself, on the basis of the “ Lai ” aforesaid 
and others like it. Moreover, in writing the “rondel” 
Mr. Swinburne has had but few followers—among them, 
Mr. Arthur Symons and Mr. Samuel Waddington, 

It was almost inevitable that Mr. F. G. Eitton should 
follow up his little book on The Novels of Charles Dickens 
with a companion volume on Dickens’s Minor Writings. 
The former, published three years ago, confines itself 
strictly to the subject annoimced in the title, and obviously, 
therefore, Mr. Kitton has a large field to cover in the 
latter. The Sketches by Bos, the Uncommercial TraveUer, 
the short stories, the Chiles History of England (reprinted 
so lately as two years ago), the Pictures from Italy, Sunday 
Under Three Heads, and, I suppose, the things Dickens did 
for the stage—these, and others, all call for treatment. 
And from Mr. Kitton, in this direction, careful and 
accurate work is to be expected, for his devotion to the 
topic is nothing new. It is fourteen years or so since he 
produced his bibliography of Dickens —Dickensiana —which 
is the basis, no doubt, of the two booklets which now stand 
to his credit in “ The Book-Lover’s Library.” 

I suppose that the Table Talk by Dr. Johnson which is 
to form the next volume of the “Bibelots” series will 
consist of matter freshly selected by the editor, Mr. Briscoe. 
The notion has some approach to novelty, for it is about 
sixteen years since the Table Talk of Johnson was last 
exploited. In 1884 it appeared in Mr. Unwin’s centenary 
edition of the Life and Works, and also in a little volume 
of Johnsoniana, Opinions, Three years later came 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s selection from Johnson’s Wit and 
Wisdom, which would naturally include, though not neces¬ 
sarily be confined to, his Table Talk. 

A literary weekly says that a story by Miss Betbam- 
Edwards, called Th Lord of the Harvest, is announced for 
the autumn season. As a matter of fact, it appeared last 
autumn; and now, apparently, it is to be translated into 
French, for the benefit of our “ lively neighbours.” Miss 
Betham-Edwards and the French have a mutual liking for 
each other; she has written charmingly about them, and 
the saty least that they can do in return is to translate her 
books, and then buy them. 

I read in one of the “ tit bit ” papers that “ one good 
lady is said to treasure still the fiounce of a dress ” which 
the late Duke of Coburg “ accidentally trod on and tore ” 
when on a ceremonial visit to Lerwick, N.B., in 1882. 
One thinks at once of Calverley’s lines: 

A clod—a piece of orange-peel— 

The end of a cigar— 

When trod on by a princely heel, 

How beautiful they are I 

The Booxwobw 
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Reviews. 

The Glory that is Cricket. 

Tiillu with Old EnglUh CrieheUrt. By A. W. Pullin (“ Old 

Ebor”). (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Mr. Poixim’b book happens to be a very good one ; but 
were it only half or a qtiarter as good it would still serve, 
it would still stimulate and charm, because to a reader 
who loves cricket it is filled from first page to last with 
the symbols of entertainment. Many a political speaker 
wins a fine reputation as a sagacious orator by merely 
punctuating his vapid remarks at wise intervals with the 
names of his party’s heroes. Similarly a writer on cricket 
may be as foolish as he will provided that he is lavish 
enough with the good names: Emmett and Ulyett, Daft 
and Lohmann, Alfred Mynn and George Parr, Carpenter 
and Hayward, Freeman and Grace—each name setting up 
a crowd of memories, until the reader is hypnotised 
into believing the book a great feat. There are many 
automatic literary successes of this kind in which the 
reader really does all the work, is really the writer. But 
as wo have said—and it must be made very clear—Mr. 
Pullin’s success is not of this kind : Mr. Pullin’s success is 
genuine and admirable; yet a reader with the true zest 
might still have found his boi-k a delight had the author 
worked less enthusiastically to make it so. 

Mr. Pullin’s method has been very simple. He has 
called in a friendly way on a score or so of the surviving 
heroes of the ’fifties, ’sixties, and ’seventies, has chatted 
with them, asked them leading questions, guided their 
memories into the right channels, and then has set down 
the result very easily and genially and very modestly. In 
each chapter it is the cricketer whom we see: Mr. Pullin 
self-effacmgly pulls the curtain aside and intrudes not at 
aft. Few men could have performed the task so efiiciently 
and dexterously, and probably no one is better equipped 
with knowledge of the game and enthusiasm for it. It is 
this enthusiasm which makes the book something more 
than a mere readable volume. It is literature too, as 
valuable and true a piece of the literature of cricket as 
anting yet written. Flesh and blood are in these pages. 

To read Mr. Pullin, however, is not to be wholly 
enchanted. Begrets will come stealing in, regrets for a 
day when matches were fewer, and innings were shorter 
and smaller and yet more glorious, and cricketers were 
simpler, and pitches were less perfect, and Lord’s was not 
like a race meeting, and a hundred was called a hundred 
and not a century, and there was no county championship, 
and no evening paper rielame, and no London County, and 
W. G. played for Gloucestershire, and the interval for tea 
(for tea!) was unknown. Think of Alfred Mynn taking 
an interval for tea, and think of Fuller Pilch’s surprise if 
he should alight upon a paper which (as a paper did last 
week) applied the head-line “ A Bad Start ” to the score 
of an innings which reached 117 for two wickets. There 
was a time when 117 was a decent score for a whole side. 
It is not difficult sometimes to wish for that time again. 

Not only has cricket lost many of its old simplicities, it 
has lost its characters too. In the late process of levelling 
?P» or leveDing down, individuality has suffered. Where 
is our Tom Emmett to-day ? Where is our bowler to bowl 
fif^-five wides in one year—and take a hundred wickets 
for less than ten runs apiece ? Around Tom’s name many 
good stories cluster and will ever cluster. It was Tom who 
warned an encroaching point: “ If I were thee, mister, I’d 
stand a little farther back, because when I hits there I hits 

-hard.” It was Tom who, when bowled first ball by 

a lob, made the classic series of answers to the commiserator 
in the crowd. “How was that, Tom?” “Don’t Tom 
me.” “Well, Mr. Emmett, how was that?” “Don’t 
Mr. Emmett me.” “ Then what shall I call you ? ” “ Call 
me a -fooL” Tom Emmett, after hie active cricket 


was over, became a professional bowler at Bugby, where 
he stayed several years. He now coaches at Leicester, and 
long may he wave! Some Bugby amateur — wi^ not 
Mr. Norman Gkde ?—ought to mahe a collection of Bugby 
Emmettiana. 

Some of Mr. Pullin’s best stories were told him by the 
Bev. E. S. Garter, one of the great fraternity of cricketing 
parsons, who used to make scores and take wickets for 
Oxford and Yorkshire, and also in Australia. It was of 
Mr. Carter that “young Tom” Heame made the con¬ 
clusive reply (to the question, “Can this Mr. Carter 
play ? ”), “ You drop him a short ’un to the off, and see 
what he’ll do with it.” Mr. Carter was once batting 
agfiinst Crossland, then the Lancashire terror. “Now, 
Grossland,” said Mr. Hornby, “don’t use any bad lan¬ 
guage, the gentleman’s a cler^man.” Crossland bowled 
away, mute and gentle, irntu he put in a shooter and 
ended the innings. Then his tongue found itself again. 

“ I downed his old pulpit that time,” he said. Mr. Carter 
asserts that to Tom Emmett belongs the credit of first 
remarking—on a bad voyage—that he thought they’d 
forgotten to put the heavy roller on : a joke borrowed by 
every seafaring cricketer since. 

Pooley’s is another great name in the game. Like 
other cricketers before him, Pooley, who kept wicket for 
Surrey in the days of Southerton and Jupp, has known 
reverses; and he is now an inmate of a London workhouse. 
Says Mr. Pullin, “Pooley’s fists are mere lumps of 
deformity. Eveiy finger on the two hands has been 
broken; so have the two thumbs.” Jem Mace once 
asked to be introduced to Pooley : “ Pooley,” he said, “I 
would rather stand up against any man in England for an 
hour than take your place behind the wickets for five 
minutes.” Pooley’s opinion of modem cricket is not too 
favourable : “ Why, a man ought almost to keep wicket 
blindfold now,” he remarked after a visit to Lord’s. Mr. 
Pullin’s pages, indeed, bear more heavily upon the dangers 
of cricket than is perhaps reasonable; but it must be 
remembered that groimds were not in the ’fifties and ’sixties 
what they are now. He also writes of faster bowlers than 
we now have—George Freeman, for example, who once 
laid low all three stumps with one ball, and Harvey 
FeUowes, who performed the same rare feat. He writes 
also of harder hitters than we have now, for neither Mr. 
Jessop nor Albert Trott has quite the power of Mr. G. I. 
Thornton. It was told of Southerton, the slow bowler, 
that he used to lie awake at night wondering what he 
should do if Mr. Thornton hit the ball straight back to 
him. But the great cause of bumps and bruises was bad 
wickets. Daft once went in to bat against Platt at Lord’s 
with a towel round his head, so fiery was the pitch. 
In the same over Platt had given Siimmers the blow on 
the temple to which he succumbed. But this is nothing 
compare with Qoorge Anderson’s stories of how a covey 
of partridges went up from the pitch during a match, and 
how Fuller Pilch would come armed with a scythe. 

One of the saddest things in the book is the conviction 
held by more than one of the speakers — Alfred Shaw 
among them—that bowling is not so good to-day as it used 
to be. Probably Bhodes is as good a slow bowler as need 
be asked for, but Bhodes stands alone. There is no 
galaxy of talent, as the advertisements have it. We cer¬ 
tainly have no Tom Emmett in 1900. Tom assured Mr. 
Pullin that he never bowled a wide on purpose, and we 
must believe him. Hie wides were crafty off-balls in 
which the craft was excessive. Hear Tom on the matter: 

I found that off-ball of mine very useful. I have got 
wickets with it when I could not g;et them no matter how 
straight I bowled. If a man did not step well across with 
his left foot, and let his bat go as well, he was I'ure to make 
a “ chip hit.” The man who used to nonplus me more 
than anyone in playing that off-ball was Mr. Murdoch. 
He used to plant his left well across, and didn’t he hit it! 
Of course when you get to know a man like that you 
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don’t lot him have such a ball—^you hang out the danger- 
signal. But it’s all a matter of head-work. What’s the 
use bowling a straight ball at a batsman when he plays it 
as if with the sharp ed^ of a knife ? If you can bowl an 
off-ball and then sudd^y send down a straight one, yon 
may catch a man napping. . . . There is as much art in 
bowling a crooked ball as a straight one, and 1 honestly 
tell you I never bowled a wide on purpose. 

Beside this piece of craft lot us put Alfred Shaw’s testi¬ 
mony : 

When 1 was b >wling I would not give a batsman his 
hit. I would make him play back or forward until he 
would be saying to himself: “1 have been here a good 
while now; I will try to get a run.” Then I would give 
him a slow one on the off-side, and nine times out of ten 
he would have a smack at it. When a man keeps bowling 
short on the off-side a batsman would be a fool to hit it. 
Lohmann used to say: " What's the use bowling at the 
wicket ? ” My answer was: “ Keep bowling at the wicket, 
and then give him one on the off-side occasionally.” 

And Mr. David Buchanan says of modern bowling; “ The 
fault I find with many bowlers of the present day is 
that the ball comes from their hands too often like a bit 
of lead. It ought to come as if it had a fiend inside it, 
which works the mischief immediately it touches the 
ground.” 

Against the present dearth of great bowlers—bowlers 
to cany on the traditions of George Freeman and Alfred 
Shaw, Southerton and Emmett, A. G. Steel and Peate— 
we can put a plethora of great batsmen. Probably no 
one, always excepting W. G. Grace, ever was so &ie a 
bat as Banjitsinhji, and it is doubtful if Hayward could 
ever have been excelled. And then come some of the 
aging Titans: Shrewsbury and Gunn, Mr. Stoddart and 
Abel—still superb artists. While the younger men of 
notable proficiency are very numerous: Mr. E. E. Foster, 
Mr. C. B. Fry, Mr. J. E. Mason, Mr. G. L. Jessop, Mr. 
P. F. Warner—these are masters. Very able batting has, 
indeed, taken the place of very able bowling. The day 
of the bat is here. Probably only by decreasing the bat’s 
width, or heightening and widening the wicket^ will the 
ball resume its own; which is a rather melancholy reflec¬ 
tion. For our own part, we should like to try running 
out every run as a nrst step towards equalisation; and 
change the size of bat or wicket only if that failed. 


The Fascination of Prison. 

Tfu) Silent Gate : a Voyagt into Priton. By Tighe Hopkins. 

(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

Why are people fascinated by descriptions of prison Ufe? 
Much good psychology might bo expended on the answer 
to this question. The mere strangeness of prison, apart 
from its punitive features, is a powerful lure. Prison is 
. more foreign than China, more remote than the Falkland 
Islands, and, to most of us, more virgin than the virgin 
• forest. It is a world designed and controlled by man. 
t The sway of accident, the interplay of trifling forces, and 
all the incalculable impulsions and accidents which 
. make the doings of a free day incalculable seem to be 
eliminated in prison. As a day is appointed, so it passes. 
The reign of law may be cold, repiumve, cruel; but it is 
: as’ absolute as anything can be on earth. A bell strikes, 

. and, striking, is obeyed. A footstep approaches, and, 
approaching, is understood. Scales and rules and uniforms 
: and blue paper and silence are the simple machinery of 
a life where chance hardly enters, and where whim and 
. passion are crushed like grass on gravel. And the spectacle 
IS fascinating to men and women who year after year, and 
for all their lives, endure a liberty which no turnkey 
' . mitigates and no manacle suspends. It is to be feared, 
however, that there is sometiiing else, something less 


pleasing, in the public mind. It may be doubted 
whether the reader of stories of prison and the detection 
of crime can acquit himself of a tinge of cruelty. Burns 
thought that even a de’il can hardly take pleasure in the 
squeals of sinners. No more does the governor of a prison. 

It is the outsiders who do the gloating. It must at least 
be said that pity for the condemned murderer or for the 
oakum-picki^ burglar has never interfered with tihe 
success of stories of crime. 

It is to Mr. Hopkins’s credit that in his hands prison 
life is interesting in its strangeness and touching in Its 
humanities. He knows the routine, the slang, the habits, 
the tricks, the punishments, the darker shades and brighter 
gleams of life in Her Majesty’s prisons. He can gratify 
the curiosity of the man who rides past Newgate every 
morning on his ’bus, and sees nothing of its life but its 
pigeons, or the railway passenger vmo sees the turrets 
and low walls of Wormwood ^rubs turning and fading 
in the dusk. And he can do this without hardness. 
The sketch in this book called Turkey” is an 
excellent and humorous study of ordinary prison life. 
Turkey, or John James Turk, was but fifteen years of 
age, when he snatched a watch from an old gentle¬ 
man. He is overjoyed to find himself standing m the 
prison yard with six other prisoners, all his elders. Hence¬ 
forth he can talk with old cracksmen and mugsmen, in the 
purlieus of Drury-lane, on terms approaching to familiarity. 
And in the meantime his self-respect is enormoumv 
increased by finding himself the only lad in a prison fuE 
of experienced criminals. In the ^t few minutes after 
his arrival he eyed with rapture the steel gates and the 
solid walls. The warders, “with keys and bdtont in 
their belts and unspeakable authority in their beards, 
froze him with delight. He remembered his first panto¬ 
mime, as viewed from the gallery, and felt like it.” Nor 
did his three months pall on Turkey. Every circumstance 
of prison life interested him and kept him cheerfuL His 
bed and food were luxury compared with anything he 
had known; he joked, he liked nis clothes, he upset all 
decorum with his bright face, he puzzled the whole 
prison. “ When pulled up short, his Iwgu^e was of the 
Dials—fruity; but the w^er who wrote hie name down 
for report generally wiped it off in the evening.” Turkey’s 
happiness was only marred when the doctor ordered some 
stupid mitigation of his punishment. Thus, when he whs 
ordered light work in the garden, he was seriously 
offended, and stood out viTOroudy for his full rights as a 
criminal; to exert himself to break the rules, and then 
be put off with some perfectly nominal punishment, was 
intolerable to Turkey. At last he foimd employment in 
the paper room, the Eldorado of the prison, where old 
ledgers, blue books, and the sweepings of Government 
offices had to be sorted. The sorters were generally 
rewarded by “finds” of the most delectable kinds— 
scraps of tobacco, cigarettes, novels, pencils, penknives, 
and what not. Turkey became a purveyor of such trifles 
to his fellows; but one day, tumbling on the stairs, he let 
fall a faggot of pencils. 

“ Halt, there! ” said the warder of Turkey’s party, when 
they reached the landing, and Turkey was haled from the 
ranu. Searched on the spot, he was found to be a mere 
museum of smuggled goods. They were shaken from his 
shirt, they were sorted from his socks, they were sifted 
from bis shoes. Conviction, in a word, was flung at him 
in the lump. 

The gentry of the party who were to have Angered tins 
plunder felt some amount of distress, but the situation had 
its humorous side, which no one appreciated more than 
Turkey. 

“ Beg’lar brimmin’ over wif quiet fun, ain’t it, gents ?” 
he observed. 

But it was an awful offence, and Turkey slept that night 
in a pimishment cell. The authorities took counsel concern¬ 
ing him, and the governor decided that he must be brought 
before the visiting magistrates. So, when those “ avenging 
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Solous” came— a whole bench of them—^they heard all 
about the wickedness of Turkey, who, in due course, was 
introduced to them. ' 

“ Should you like to be birched P ” asked the chairman, 
when the cause had been considered. 

Turkey Icoked as if his dignity were a little hurt by the 
suggestion, but be re^nded softly: 

" Well, genelmen aU, it ain’t for a pore criminil like me 
to stand agin the rools. If it’s birchm’, it’s birchin’.” 

“ We can have you birched on the spot,” observed the 
chairman. 

But the culprit had taken stock of the court, and 
gather* d that it was mainly with him. 

Drawing the back of his hand across his month, he 
said sweetiy: 

“ Fact is, yer worships, I bin throo’ it. Done me bit ’o 
birchin’ at the School. It wouldn’t, so ter say, be nuthin’ 
new to me.” 

The crowning sensation of Turkey’s sojourn was his 
love affair with a lady whose window overlooked the 
exorcise yard. The whole prison knew of it; they enjoyed 
it in the open, cmd meditated on it in their cells. If the 
story of Turkey is a capital “ humour ” of prison life, as 
the story of “The Release of Benjamin Oudd” is a 
revelation of its grimmest side, other stories in the 
book please us less. We think that Mr. Hopkins commits 
a rather grave literary mistake in mixing with these 
faithful stories such Foesque and impossible narratives 
as “ The Master Key of Newgate,” “ The Singular Con¬ 
duct of C 63,” and “ Princess Trubetskoi.” Those stories 
are merely melodramatic impossibilities, and have no 
place side by side with the others. What is worse, the 
blend of accurate delineation of prison life with wild 
invention is found within the same story. In “The 
Master Key of Newgate” Mr. Hopkins supposes that 

when Newgate ceased to be a regular prison the last 

Newgate prisoner, a doctor charged with murder, was left 
in the building under the care of one aged warder. Given 
this situation it was easy to tell a grim story; but then 

the situation is absurd. In the story of C 63 we have 

a prisoner of such mesmeric power that with a single 
glance he can strike a warder into “ a state of cataleptic 
rigidity,” while from his cell a “ subtle unponderable 
force” spreads through an English prison of to-day, 
terrorising warders and afflicting prisoners with deafness, 
dumbness, and insanity. This will not do at all. There 
are three 7 mm of prison stories: the historical, which 
Mr. Hopkins treated admirably in his book, Ihingtoru 
of Pam; the realistic, which he achieves in several of 
these stories ; and the Poesque, in which he can do pretty 
things. But these styles must not be mixed; Mr. Hopkins 
cannot be a prison expert and a soaring melodramatist in 
one and the same book, and we hope he will not again 
essay such a feat. It is imnecessary to say that this book 
is well written. An Idltr in Old France and Lady Bonnie's 
Experiment had qualities of style which Mr. Hopkins was 
not likely to lose or carelessly abandon. 


The Other Pole. 

The Antarctic Regime. By Dr. Karl Pricker. With 
Maps, Plates, and Illustrations in the Text. Translated 
by A. Sonnenschein. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Bsfobe taking flight altogether from a much explored 
world. Mystery—as far as she is a geographical entity— 
has entrench^ herself in a narrow cirme about the 
Southern Pole. There she may yet withstand a long 
siege, for, hampered by the results of accurate observa¬ 
tion, we know far less about her secret places than was 
known long since by the ancient cartographers in the light 
of a sweet unreasonableness that guessed, and was satisfied 
with what it guessed. 

In short, the Antarctic Pole is a place with a past of meagre 


romance. 'This book of Dr. Pricker’s embodies that,^ast. 
It is an exhaustive account of what had been done up to 
the time of its going to press—a line which excludes the 
valuable results of the Newnes expedition. Long before 
TH-Bite, in the days of Claudius Ptolemy, the Aristotle of 
his art. Terra Australis figured handsomely as the comple¬ 
ment of a contorted Africa and Asia, with them perfectly 
land-locking the Indian Ocean. The circumnavigation 
of Africa by Vasco da Gama was a blow to this theory ; 
but Terra Australis survived it—as, indeed, is testified by 
the name of Good Hope bestowed upon the continent’s 
southernmost extremity. Schoner’s globe of 1633 shows 
Terra Australis, “recenter inventa sed nondum plene 
cognita,” as picturesque in outline as any continent fresh 
from the hand of Nature. Boldly outfacing inconvenient 
discoveries, the map-maker, alone with his compasses and 
gravers, did but deepen his inlets, widen out his bays, 
and diversify his hewlands; minded to convince, as it 
were, by the sheer force of intrinsic probability; as though 
he would appeal: Is it possible that nature, having a free 
hand to make continents, should have left unmade so nice 
a continent as this ? 

When Cook, in 1738, finally demonstrated that the 
Terra Australis must follow Atlantis into the limbo of 
exploded myths, the cartographer bounced to the opposite 
extreme and declared, as did Plorien in the eighteenth 
century and Peterman and Peschel in this, that the Pole 
was surged over by a boundless sea, in which the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans mingled their waters. 
The result of Cook’s explorations, so far as Terra Australis 
is concerned, are thus summed up: 

Cook . . . proved the absence of a southern continent 
. . . and at the same time the preponderance of water in 
the southern hemisphere. . . . He was the first to bring a 
report of the completely polar character of these appar¬ 
ently desolate ice-clad islands, destitute of all vegetation, 
as he was the first to relate the dangers of tbe great 
southern polar ocean, covered with ice and innumerable 
icebergs ... — ‘ countries condemned to everlasting 
rigidity by Nature, never to yield to the warmth of the 
sun, for whose wild and desolate aspect I find no words : 
such are the countries we have discovered: what, then, 
may those resemble which lie still further to the south' ? 
It is reasonable to suppose that we have seen the best, 
being the most northerly. Should anyone possess the 
resolution and the fortitude to elucidate this point by 
pushing yet further south than I have done, I shall not 
envy him the fame of his discovery; but I make bold to 
declare that the world will derive no benefit from it.” 

That such daring spirits were found is a familiar fact. 
Bouvet, Balleny, Enderby, Graham have called after their 
own names the rare outcrops of inhospitable shore. 
Dumont d’Urville’s sketches illustrate this volume. Here 
are portraits of Gottlieb von Bellingshausen and Charles 
Wilkes; and among a hundred others you have here the 
doings of James Clark Ross, the discoverer of that volcanic 
belt of mountainous land which bears the name of the 
Queen. If any man, says the German author, deserves to 
be regarded as the hero of Antarctic Eploratiou, surely it 
it is he: 

In the domain of science, the results of Boss’s travels 
constitute not so much a revolution as the first accurate 
data for modem geographical reasoning, to say nothing of 
our extended knowledge of the distribution of land and 
water in the Antarctic regions. The principal task, that 
of reaching the southern magnetic pole, remained undis¬ 
charged. . . . On the other hand. Boss succeeded in 
determining and locating this pole with extreme acciu^y; 
and, moreover, the magnetic observations constantly and 
conscientiously carried on in the most difiicult and adverse 
circumstances, afford such a mine of information that to 
this day our knowledge of the magnetic conditions of tbe 
higher southern latitudes is almost exclusively drawn 
from it. 

The grim monotony of his dangerous way for hundreds 
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of miles along the great ice barrier was varied by moments 
of more importunate peril: 

Just as Boss, warned by the small driving blocks of ice, 
had made every arrangement for rounding to during the 
night, a large iceberg was seen through the heavy snow 
shower ahe^ of the Erehut, and close to it. The vessel 
was immediately turned, but the next moment it was seen 
that a collision with the Terror was unavoidable. The 
Erebut lost her bowsprit and topmast through the shock, 
and the two ships, entmgled by their rigging, were 
violently dashed against each other in the huge breakers 
raging and foaming against the berg. At length the 
Terror got clear; and, finally, the Erehue was extricated, 
by an extremely hazardous experiment, from her perilous 
situation, where her yardarms were actually striking the 
face of the iceberg. Scarcely had this been accomplished 
when a second berg was seen to be quite cb se; but by 
another skilfal manoeuvre the ship was brought through 
the channel between the two bergs, and under their lee, 
where the Terror had already rounded to in safety. At 
daybreak it appeared that the ships had safely escaped 
through the only opening in a chain of icebergs exten^ng 
right across the horizon. 

That the history of Boss’s achievements is so little 
known, and that the public interest in them is so slight 
by comparison with the enthusiasm that is greedy for 
news of the North, is partly accounted for by the absence 
of a human object for Antarctic search. Whatever may 
be found in that region—and no one expects to find any¬ 
thing precious—man is absent from a land that by no 
essay of ingenuity could be taught to support him. For 
the climate is considerably more rigorous than that which 
characterises the corresponding region of the northern 
hemisphere. The explanation of this is based upon the 
fact that whereas the sun shines vertically upon lands on 
the north side of the equator 186 days in the year, the 
southern countries are shone upon vertically only 179 days. 
The summer sun is nearer indeed, and therefore hotter, in 
the south; but it is further off in winter, which again is 
a longer season than with us. It will not, of course, be 
supposed that this exhausts the subject. Indeed, the 
complete explanation is not yet forthcoming. Of this, as 
of the questions suggested by the configpiration of the ice 
and the still scanty indications of the geological formations. 
Dr. Fricker treats at leng^. 


The Founder of the Zoo. 

Sir Stamford Raffle*. By Hugh Edward Egerton, M.A. 

(T. Fi^er Unwin.) 

With but few exceptions, the life histories of the Builders 
of Greater Britain are tragedies, and that of Sir Stamford 
Baffles, the man who gave Singapore to the Empire, and 
founded the Zoological Gardens in London, must be 
counted in the majority. Sir Stamford was bom in 1781, 
and entered the service of the old John Company in 1795. 
Like so many men who have done great things, he suffered 
from poor health. His life in the East was little less than 
a martyrdom, and in 1822, at the age of forty-one, he was 
“ a litde old man, all yellow and shrivelled, with his hair 
pretty well blanched.” Baffles was a furious worker; his 
ordinary work would have more than satisfied an ordinary 
man, but, somehow, he found time to gain a European 
reputation as a eavant, and to make invaluable collections 
and reports about the natural history of the islands roimd 
Sumatra and Java. He was, in fact, the very type of the 
man whom officials at home detested even more at the 
beginning of the century than they do now. The easy¬ 
going clerk in London likes a man who causes no bother 
and who makes graceful concessions, upon which a 
humanitarian gloss can be put if awkward que.stions are 
asked. Baffles was a man who worked hard for the 
Company and England, and ho fro(j^uently got severely 


snubbed for his pains. Happily, in the matter of found¬ 
ing Singapore, he got his way, but the building up of the 
British Empire has always been the story of a constant 
struggle between strong men on tlio spot and feeble men 
at home. 

Of the acquisition and surrender of Java there is no 
need to treat here; the island is only an item in the 
Empire which we have conquered and given away in the 
last hundred and fifty years. But on Baffles’ return 
home, in 1816, he had an interview with Napoleon at St. 
Helena, which is not without interest. Captain Travers 
describes the interview; 

On our approaching Napoleon turned quickly round to 
receive us, and, taking off his bat, put it under his arm. 
His reception was not only not dignified or graceful, but 
absolutely vulgar and authoritative. He put a series of 
questions to Mr. Baffles in such quick succession os to 
render it impossible to reply to oue before another was 
put. BHs first request was to have Mr. Baffles’ name 
pronounced distin<ffly. He then asked him in what 
country he was bom r How long had he been in India ? 
Whether he had accompanied the expedition against the 
island of Java ? . . . All these questions were put with 
great rapidity, and, before replied to, he turned round to 
Captain Garnham and myself, ask* d our names, and what 
service we bad seen. . . . On his making a slight inclina¬ 
tion of the head, we prepared to take our leave, and on 
making our bow we parted. Napoleon continued his walk 
and we returned to the bouse. 

In March, 1818, Sir Stamford Baffles returned to 
Bencoolan as Lieut.-Govemor, and in the following year 
founded the new settlement at Singapore. He was ex¬ 
tremely anxious to find a spot which could bo made a 
counterpoise to Batavia, where the Dutch concentrated 
all the trade of the Far East in their own hands. It is 
difficult nowadays to realise the fact that eighty years ago 
little Holland claimed the monopoly of the Far East. 
The Dutch were the most powerful nation in India, 
having 15,000 troops and a large fleet. Baffles was 
determined that England should not be cut out of the 
lucrative trade, and he managed to open the way without 
shedding a drop of blood, though unsupported by ministers 
at home, and criticised, snubbed, and censurm by his 
chiefs of the East India Company. Dutch dominion meant 
monopoly; the goal of Sir Stai^ord was free trade, and 
he won the victory alone and single-handed. It became 
absolutely necessary to find a place which should serve as 
a headquarters for English trade, and Sir Stamford hit on 
Singapore. 

“ But for my Malay studies [he says] I should hardly 
have known that such a place existed; not only the 
European but the Indian world was also ig;norant of it. 
... It is within a week's sail of China; still closer to 
Siam, Cochin China, &c.; in the very heart of the Archi¬ 
pelago, or, as the Malays call it, it is the navel of the 
Malay countries.” ... In a despatch of over forty pagM 
to the Supreme Government, Baffles explained, ana justi¬ 
fied, the acquisition of Singapore. It had been necessary 
” to obtain a post which should have a commanding 
geographical position off the southern entrance of the 
Straits of Malacca; which should be in the track of our 
China and country trade; which should be capable of 
affording them protection and of supplying their wsmts; 
which should possess capabilities of defence by a moderate 
force; which might give us the means of supporting and 
extending our commercial intercourse with the Malay 
States; and which, by its contiguity to the seat of the 
Dutch power, might enable us to watch the march of its 
policy, and, if necessary, to counteract its influence.” 

All this Singapore has done, and has most amply fulfilled 
Baffles’ prophecy that one free port in those seas would 
eventually destroy the spell of Dutch monopoly. But few 
people in those days realised what the port was to become, 
and, sad to relate. Sir Stamford did not live to enjoy the 
fruits of his labours. Early' in 1824 ho set sail for home, 
^»t the ship caught tire two days after starting, and Sir 
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Stamford lost all his valuable collections, and, indeed, 
everything that he possessed, he and his family barely 
escaping with their lives. He reached England, however, 
in the same year, and hoped to settle down at Highwood, 
near Hendon. But the John Company in 1826 formally 
demanded the repayment of £22,200 which be was said to 
have overdrawn during the term of his rule in the Ear 
East. This no doubt shortened Sir Stamford’s life. On 
July 4, 1826, he was seized with an apoplectic fit, and 
died the next day, prematurely aged and worn out before 
completing his forty-fifth year. 

Mr. Egerton has hardly made as much of his subject as 
it deserves, but, on the whole, he has done his work well. 
He might, perhaps, have given a little more space to the 
founding of the Zoological Gardens in 1825. The book is 
furnished with an index, which gives everything of 
importance and adds much to the value of the work. A 
reproduction of the fine bust of Sir Stamford by Chantrey 
is the frontispiece to the volume. 


What i.s Africa ? 

African Night*' EnUrtainment. By A. J. Dawson. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

Little Indabat: Stories of Kaffir, Boer, and Natal Life. By 
J. Mac. (Unwin. 28. 6d.) 

Tiikse extremely diverse books will help by their diversity 
to give an effective impression of that enormous and 
lethargic unit among the continents, Africa. We speak of 
Africa, but in speaking we only use a name; there is no 
living idea behind it. What is Africa ? It is a something 
that we cannot grasp. It is Rameses, the Shereef of 
Wazan, and Cecil Rhodes. It is the theatre of every 
known colonising system, from the atrocious ineptitudes 
of Belgium, under which an undersized man who would 
have kept ledgers in Brussels whiles away the time 
between meals by committing murder, to the haughty 
and abrupt sagacities of England. Virtually, Africa still 
endures in its pristine condition. None of these things 
moves that elephantine mass. The combined forces of 
Europe have scarcely yet begun to tickle the outlying 
parts of it. Judged in their relation to the whole Afncan 
entity, such matters as Anglo-Boer wars, Morocco diffi¬ 
culties, and Egyptian occupations, dwindle to insignificant 
and ephemerm trifles. What are they to Africa? And 
that writers in Eleet-street should employ themselves in 
making literature out of these trifles must seem to the 
Pyramids very like a piece of youthful Europe’s pertness. 
Nevertheless, the Pyramids notwithstanding, this litera¬ 
ture must and wiU be made, and is being made in ever- 
increasing quantities. Certainly the fimd is about as 
inexhaustible as anything sublunary can be. Mr. A. J. 
Dawson’s Moors have probably never heard of Mr. J. 
Mao’s Dutch and Kaffirs, and will not hear of them for 
centuries to come: that is Africa. 

For ourselves, qua connoisseurs in humanity, we prefer 
the Moor. He is an unspeakable beast, but he has the 
g^rand manner; he is perfectly picturesque, and he is a 

S mtleman beyond the capacity of any Occidental. Mr. 

awBon is a brilliant writer, but we think he is almost the 
least suitable of brilliant writers to deal artistically with 
the Moor. Keen and witty observation will not atone for 
lack of sympathy. And Mr. Dawson is not sympathetic. 
He regain the Moor and the entire spectacle of North 
Africa simply as an excuse for being very smart indeed, 
and for curdling the blood of the pallid Anglo-Saxon who 
happens not to have travelled that way. His favourite trick 
is to bring together a male African and a female Euro¬ 
pean, or a male European and a female African, and then 
make the sparks fly. It is, of course, easy to imagine 
horrors when “a gently-nurtured English girl” (as the 
phrase goes) finds heri'd.f mated to either a nigger or a 


Moor. And Mr. Dawson does, indeed, love to savour 
those horrors. They are “ too unpleasant to write 'or 
think about—much,” he says; but he writes about them a 
great deal, and so you are compelled to think about them. 
He remarks that the relatioiu between Daisy Tempest, 
aged nineteen, and her full-blooded negro husband, had 
reached “the shuddering stage,” and he describes the 
shudder: 

You can see it if the husband comet into the room 
suddenly and walks up to her chair. It is a long, in- 
drawiug shudder, beginning at the ankles, and running 
upward until it unfolds the hands, and they quiver in the 
lap. Then the shoulders take it from the wrists with a 
little convulsive twist, and cnish it down finally into the 
fiutteriug bossom. Not pretty. But a moment’s con- 
siderati.m will show you how inevitable, unless you are a 
good, innocent, racial-equality pers m. In which case, do 
not read this story, and, as you value your innocence, do 
not ever leave England, unless on a “personally con¬ 
ducted ” tour. 

The concluding sentences are a specimen of Mr. Dawson’s 
not-too-subtle sarcasm. In “The Richard Merlin Docu¬ 
ment ” he sets out to show that, in his virtuosity, he can 
be more horrid over the case of the Englishman and the 
Moorish maiden than over that of the Moor and the Eng¬ 
lish maiden. This tale is a sinister and ghastly variant of 
a famous story of two lovers in 'Villiers de I’lsle Adam’s 
Nouveaux ConUs Cruel*. It is one of the most appalling 
recitals that we can remember. We do not like it, and we 
shall not praise it. It decidedly produces an effert on the 
mind; so would an execution or a railway accident. The 
best story in the book is the first, “Annals of a Saintly 
House,” in which the marriage of Muli Hassan Gharbi, 
the most holy of all shereefs, to Margaret Wycombe, is 
treated in a vein of true comedy, and the sentimental 
appeal carefully avoided. Margaret Wycombe knew her 
own mind, and boro herself superbly as a lady-shareef. 
The tale is full of fine gorgeous colour, and the descrip¬ 
tions of Hassan’s wooing at Trouville, and his processional 
marriage-journey into the interior, are admirable examples 
of prose at once comic and highly picturesque. 

Little Indaba* begins with a brief introduction by Mr. 
Edward Garnett. Mr. Garnett has proved himself before 
to-day to be a wise and discriminating critic of fiction; but 
we think that he over-estimates the worth of Mr. Mac’s 
book. He says: 

That is the beauty of the document! It presents us, 
not with the finoy, idealised pictures of the writer who is 
drawing his conclusions to please his countrymen’s pre¬ 
judices, but with the bald, harsh outlines that curve off 
towards the truth that is unwelcome. The intelligent can 
always criticise the document when they get it; and the 
great, trustful Public!—well, the great Public can be 
trusted to murmur that the document of life is “ queer” or 
“ uninteresting,” and doesn’t seem quite to fit in with 
“ what th'^ newspapers say.” 

That is all very well. Yet we have failed to perceive the 
bald, harsh ouuines curving towards the truth. There is 
a considerable amount of expectoration in the little volume, 
but Mr. Mac’s insistence on the spitting propensities of 
the Kaffirs and South African Dutch does not appear to us 
to have much practical value in the presentment of racial 
character. Mr. Mac is a pessimist with a tendency to 
violence. His attacks on good, kind Exeter HaU are 
absolutely ferocious—so ferocious as to be farcical. He 
holds a very bad opinion of everybody in South Africa— 
Kaffir, English, or Dutch, or any permutation or combina¬ 
tion of the three. His gifts as a writer are not remark¬ 
able: he lacks two things—experience and imagination. 
His scenes and his people are not realised for us. The 
least feeble tale in the book is “The "White-Patched 
Kaffir,” which recounts a duel of diplomacy and deceit 
between an Englishman and a Kaffir. 

Meanwhile, Africa continues. 
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Other New Books. 

Thk Campaign of 1815 ; Lignt, By William 

Quatre-Bkas, Waterloo. O’Connor Morris. 

If it were not for the admirable index which crowns 
Judge O’Connor Morris’s history of 1815, we shoidd have 
been compelled to write of it as a su^rfluous book. As it 
is, however, we venture to think that it must take the 
place of the translation of M. Houssaye’s masterly work, 
recently published and reviewed in these columns, as the 
standard history of Waterloo in the English langnage. 

When two books identical in subject and scope and 
point of view are published within a few months of each 
other, it is necessary to indulge in the odious comparison, 
the bounden duty of the reviewer to give a casting vote. 
We cheerfully admit that until we turned the last page of 
Judge Morris’s book we were in favour of M. Eoussaye. 
After comparison of chapter with chapter, description with 
description, oondusion with conclusion, it seemed to us 
that mere was little or nothing of any import in Judge 
O’Connor Morris’s book which was wanting in the work of 
the French scholar, while M. Houssaye had dear claim to 
the honour of his untiring industry and original research, 
the results of which Judge Morris makes free use of, 
acknowledging his indebte^ess frankly and generoudy. 
But both books are obviously works of reference intend^ 
for the student. Neither writer has the true historian’s 
gift of breathing life into dry bones; neither history is 
inscribed to the general public or boasts elements of popu¬ 
larity. And so, other things being equal, there being no 
radical difference between the two books on the score of 
accuracy, or fairness, or completeness, the palm must be 
awarded to that which will prove most handy for refer¬ 
ence, most useful for consultation. There can be no doubt 
as to which volume better fulfils these conditions. M. 
Houssaye’s enormous coUection of notes g^iving authorities 
and explanations and documentary evidence is crowded 
together at the end of the book, whereas Judge Morris has 
wisely compressed much similar matter into the text and 
has printed any further information at the bottom of the 
page to which it refers. And M. Houssaye’s book is com¬ 
pletely wanting in an index of any kind whatever, while it 
18 the easiest thing to turn up any reference in The Cam¬ 
paign of 1815. There is no ueM to dwell on the advantage 
of such an arrangement: cela saute aux yevx. 

The only differences we have noted between the two 
writers are, as already stated, of slight moment. Both 
M. Houssaye and Judge Morris seem to have read and 
marked every possible authority, and to have spent endless 
pains over compilation and comparison; but we are glad 
to find that the English writer does ampler justice to Mr. 
Kopes’s excellent work, which has been the basis of all 
modem histories of Napoleon’s campaigns. Both authors 
a^e in the main features of their criticisms of the various 
plans of campaign and the actions of the various generals 
bn both sides, but there is a difference of opinion with 
regard to the state of Napoleon’s health on the fateful day 
of Waterloo, and here it spears to us M. Houssaye 
carries greater conviction, (wstnt Bichards.) 

Scrambles in the Eastern 

Graians. By George Yeld. 

The happy egoism of the Alpinist is a virtue unto itself. 
Man innocently revelling in the charm of seeming (if not 
of feeling) boyish is a refreshing spectacle. Mr. Teld is 
no exception. He is the editor of the Alpine Journal, and 
an acknowledged authority on the Cogne Group. But one 
can imagine him saying tiiereanent—for he has a gift of 
felicitous quotation—“That is ‘all my eye and Betty 
Martin ’; I am a climber for the sake of the fun.” And 
so, though ho holds a brief for Mont Herbetet, which he 
avers, rather disputably, “ has been defrauded of his 
rights ” by the Grand Paradis, the Grivola, and the Tour 
St. Pierre; and though he is a bit of a botanist, noting 


many a beautiful flower disguised in latinity, it is primarily 
as the adult boy that he appeals to us. The scrambles 
were enjoyed, with Mr. Cooudge and others, during the 
years 1878-1897, and partook of the nature of explorations, 
as the exertions of Messrs. W. Mathews, J. J. Cowell, and 
others in the Grand Paradis district, left much to their 
successors in the way of “ detailed examination of the 
various ridges and glaciers ” {vide Ball). 

For a specimen of the boyiA element in the book take 
this passage : “ One blanket between five ! . . . We 
begin to arrange ourselves. ‘ S5raphin, have you a little 
stone for my hrad ? ’ My humble request was followed by 
a roar of laughter, which sent us generally to our [extem¬ 
porised mattress of] rhododendrons in a good humour.?’ 
Or take this epis^e in an ascent: “ Francois twice 
mounted on Sylvain’s shoulder, and, to illustrate how 
absorbed he was in the work, 1 may relate that in ope 
place, when I was standing close to him on a narrow 
ledge, and he was helping Sylvain up with the rope, he 
took a small handful out of my beard, which he had 
unawares included in his grip.” 

That guides, even if they do not, like Zurbriggen, write 
books, may have fine perceptions is evidenced by the 
following: 

One day when I had finished my Capri Bianco too soon, 
Francois 0 (£fered me some of their red wine; and when I 
objected that it would be robbing them for me to take, it, 
he said: “Mais nous voyageons en frere dans les m>-n- 
tagnes, n’est-oe-pas ?” Another day, when Sylvain and I 
were together in Yal Toumanche, and regarding the 
Matterhorn, he said: “ Comme il impose silence, le 
Cervin! ” 

The book is not free from the dull trivialities which 
abound in this class of literature, the index is meagre, 
and the proofs have been carele^y read; but it is a 
pleasant book, touched with culture, and well illustrated. 
One thing we can never tmderstand: why the English 
Alpinist should persistently regard the tourist as a being 
of an inferior order to himself. Are they not both tourists ? 
(Unwin. 7s. fid.) 

The Waleers of Southgate. By W. A. Bbttbsworth. 

Strictly speaking, this is not a book at all; it is a family 
compilation, which had it been prepared a few years ago 
would have been privately printed. To-day, however, cricket 
is in the air, cricket is the thing, and the volume is, there¬ 
fore, placed on the market. Not that it is not interesting; 
on the contrary, it is; but we cannot consider it a bo^. 
For one thing, too many persons have had a hand in the 
making—an author (Mr. Bettesworth), a general editor 
(Mr. Sachs), fifteen reminiscencers, and two contributors. 
For another thing, the arrangement is scrappy and not too 
dear. But the name of Walker is a-great one in cricket, 
and there will doubtless be enthusiasts who will go through 
these four hundred and odd pages religious enough. 
Our own opinion is that had Mr. Bettesworth worked 
longer at the task, and welded all the information laid 
before him into a short narrative not longer than Mr. 
Gale’s memoir of “ Bob ” Grimston, he would have done 
better, and something g;opd might have been added to 
cricket literature. We say with reluctance that, as a 
matter of fact, not all the Walkers merited a history at 
all. Mr. V. E. Walker and Mr. I. D. Walker pre¬ 
eminent^ did, and it is difficult to read too much about 
them. Of the others it is pleasant to know something, 
but a few pages would have been sufficient. Mr. V. E. 
Walker and Mr. E. D. Walker are still living. (Methuen. 
Ifis.) 

“ The Haddon Hall Library ” : 

Hunting. By J. Otho Paget. 

Mr. Paget is an enthusiast with discretion, and knows 
his subject. Your true open-air sportsman (Mr. Paget 
very properly suggests that without open air the word 
sport is meaningless) nearly always has the faculty of 
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holding attention: within his limits he is trained to the 
dosest observation; he can afford to miss nothing; his 
brain and body are in absolute accord. Such men—and 
Mr. Paget is no exception—think straight, and say what 
they have to say with precision. 

The greater part of the book is, naturally, concerned 
with fox-hunting and all that pertains to it. The breeding, 
rearing, and training of hounds are considered with a 
common-sense freedom from prejudice. Mr. Paget has no 
fads as far as his favourite sport is concerned, his idea being 
to get every ounce of value out of every creature con- 
’cerned, from hounds to M.F.H., from fox to huntsman 
and whippers-in—every ounce, but no more. Each, in his 
kind, must be an artist: it is the artist’s privilege to do 
his best; therefore hard work is essential. Fox-hunters 
niay be born as well as poets, but both must learn the 
rules of the game; you can make neither. It is greatly to 
he hoped that the person who buys a couple of horses, 
pays his hunt subscription, and forthwith considers him¬ 
self fully equipped, will read what an expert like Mr. 
'paget has to say before arriving at that desperate con- 
jdusidn. His neck, perhaps, does not matter much, but 
'jfarmers* hedges and fences cmd the comfort of the field do. 

An M.F.H., to be perfect,” writes Mr. Paget, “ must 
embody all the virtues of a saint with the commanding 
genius of a Kitchener and the tact of a diplomatist.” This 

.a true saying. The man who could always command 
his tamper under the diabolical strain of an M.F.H.’s 
duties wpuld be capable of going smilingly into any 
tcwcqivable situation and coming out on top. 
j The chapters devoted to hare, stag, and otter hunting, 
'^ough not so exhaustive, are much to the TOint. “There 
is no technical detail,” says Mr. Paget “ that is beneath 
the notice and study of any one who loves the sport he 
pursues.” This might have been wisely set upon the 
title-page of his book. The most interesting illustrations 
are portraits of well-known huntsmen, with Tom Firr, late 
huntsman to Quom, in the place of honour. Of him Mr. 
Paget writes ; “ I consider he was as near perfection as it 
is possible to find anything in this world.” (Dent. 7e. 6d.) 

Tub Day by Day Cookeby Book. By A. N. Whybbow. 

A. N. Whybrow is a veritable Napoleon of the kitchen. 
He (or she) has provided m«nui for the breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner of every day in the year, except “ when 
February’s days are twenty-nine.” The book is for those 
who can afford to sacrifice honest yolks in order to enjoy 
that slightly bizarre dainty known as “ stuffed eggs.” It 
is, in short, a book for the West End, and as such it is 
. really admirable. It shows remarkable versatility, and, 
at the same time, preserves a thoroughly British table. 
Accompanying the nunut are concise directions for the 
preparation of the dishes enumerated in them. Our 
pieman, but excellent, friend, 'i'oad-in-the-Hole, is tho 
one bright spot in an otherwise sombre luncheon on 
January 26, and he reappears on March 27. Oranges as 
an item for breakfast sl^e us as rather queer; but we 
have known reputable citizens to “ begin with an apple,” 
and even with a glass of hot water. (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 

Mubet-Sasdees’s Enoycia)p.®dio Gebman DicrrioNABY. 

An English-German dictionary on the lines of the monu¬ 
mental French-German work of Sachs-Villatte is at length 
an accomplished fact, and publishers and editors are to be 
congratulated on having produced a work that is in every 
way worthy of its great predecessor, and is destined, if we 
mistake not, to give a considerable impulse to the serious 
study of German in this country. To discuss the elaborate 
plan of the dictionary does not fall within the province of 
this paper, but some idea of its scope may be gathered 
from tho fact that tho abridged edition—for “Hand 
and School” use—runs to nearly two thousand closely- 
printed pages (11 in. by 8 in.) and weighs ten pounds. 


Fiction. 

Public Sacrifices. 

Mtlda Wade. By Grant Allen. With Illustrations by 

Gordon Browne. (Richards. 6s.) 

Little Anna Mark. By S. R. Crockett. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

“ My pensive Public, wherefore look you sad ? ” exclaimed 
the Brothers Smith in an immortal parody. If the public 
had an artistic conscience it should often be detected in 
the act of mourning the offences against art which it 
causes its brethren, toe novelists, to inflict. Chief among 
these offences are the apotheosis of noise, the complication 
of the simple and the falsification of the real. For the 
distinguishing vices in the two romances before us the 
public is responsible, and if it is not pensive it ought 
to be. 

For one of the authors, Mr. Grant Allen, is no more. 
Rilda Wade is his last novel. The brilliant empiricism 
that had in it something of the forthrightness of science 
utters its last word in the embodiment of a new type, a 
woman of an amazing memory and power of intuition 
who acted as a nurse in an English hospital though she 
was worthy to have entered “ the pale of the Vril-ya.” 

It is convenient to quote a short passage in this con¬ 
nexion : 

It was Le Qeyt’s first luncheon-party sinue his second 
marriage. Big-bearded, genial, be beamed round on us 
jubilant. . . . The new Mrs. de Qeyt sat at the head o( 
the table, handsome, capable, self-possessed, a vivid, 
vigorons woman, and a model hostess. Though still quite 
young, she was large and commanding. Everybody was 
impressed by her. “ Such a good mother to those poor 
motherless children! ” all the ladies declared. . . . And, 
indeed, she had the face* of a splendid manager. . . . 
“ Hugo le Geyt seems to have made an excellent choice,” 
I mnrmiu^. . . . “ Don’t you think so ? ” 

[Miss Wade] glanced up at her hostess with a piercing 
dart of the keen brown eyes, held her wine-glass half- 
raised, and then electrified me by uttering, in the same 
low tone, audible to me alone . . . these astounding 
words: “I think, before twelve months are out, Mr, Le 
Qeyt will have murdered her.” 

Now, daringly improbable as is the supmsition that 
such a pronouncement should issue from a lady-guest at a 
luncheon party, the scene thrills, and when the prophecy 
is fulfilled one is thrilled anew. Such a thrill does not 
arise from the fulfilment of arbitrary prophecies in fiction. 



is the result of causes not to be found in individuals but 
in destiny ; and there is no game really worth watching in 
fiction that is settled by that deue ex maehind. 

To show that Hilda is the mouthpiece of Science, not of 
destiny, let us turn to Mr. Fumeaux Jordan’s Character 
as Seen in Body and Parentage, where may bo found some 
curious generalisations on women of the type of Mrs. Le 
Geyt: 

I came slowly to see [he says (we quote from the third 
edition)] that the skin of the assaulted womeu [brought 
into the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham] was often clear, 
delicate, perhaps rosy. Their hair growth was never 
heavy or long, and the eyebrows were spare and refined. 
Their upper spinal curves were so formed as to give a some¬ 
what convex appearance to the back and shoulders. 

They were, in short, naggers, hall-marked by Nature. 
The assaults were but vimentiy logical tributes to the 
activity of what, for the gaiety of nations, we may be 
allowed to term their “ Oaudle ” appendage. Such a 
lesson in the art of induction spurred Mr. Jordan on to 
visualising Lady Godivas and Sir Galahads of his own, 
by fitting appropriate bodies to the .dispositions he 
imagined them to possess. The same lesson, as we see. 
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inspired Mr. Gh-ant Allen with the main idea of a long 
story of modem life. It must be admitted that, while the 
story remains under that inspiration, it is absorbing, when 
it departs from it it is tedious. Nowhere does Mr. Allen 
produce a more vivid effect than when Hilda lifts the 
grizzled end of a great professor’s moustache, while he is 
unconscious, to show the cruel curve of his mouth. If 
only, the reader cries, the intellectual duel with the 
professor—which is the substance of the book—had been 
fought out in the laboratory, how satisfactory a book it 
might have been. But who is to believe in a professor 
who chases a hospital nurse in Africa and Asia, who plots 
her murder with Matabele cut-throats and Tibetan fana¬ 
tics? And who can but regret the tameness with which a 
tremendous piece of sensation, borrowed from “ The Case 
of M. Valdemar,” falls into rank among the other pro¬ 
perties that hold the stage at the melodramatic dose of 
the story? 

It was the public who spoiled Mtlda Wade ; it is the 
public who spoiled Little Anna Mark. Yet in the latter 
case it is probable that the public would plead “ Not 
Guilty,” for the public would scarcely see the reason for 
the curious piece of biographical falsification which Mr. 
Crockett has here accomplished. His story describes the 
adventures of a son of that Philip Standsfield, of New- 
Milns in Scotland, who in the reigpa of James II. was 
hanged for high treason and parricide. There is a long 
report of the affair in Howell’s State Trials, to which 
Mr. Crockett directs the reader in a footnote. We at all 
events have taken advantage of the direction, and must 
express ourselves astonished that Mr. Crockett should have 
thought it worth while to bring a ruffian, whom Clio 
reports hanged and mutilated, to a mysterious “ Isle of 
the Winds,” thence to hurl him into a gaping volcano 
guarded (somewhat supererogatorily) by venomous snakes. 
Moreover, the sentence on the real Philip Standsfield 
asserts him “to have forfaulted, emitted, and tint all and 
sundry his lands, heretages, titles, offices, tacks, steddings, 
roums, possessions, goods, and gear whatsomever pertain¬ 
ing to him, to our sovereign lord, to remain perpetuallie 
with his highness in property.” Yet we find Philip the 
younger stopping into the estate as though King James 
had never been bom. We see little point in the massacre 
of history. It is but fair to say, however, that Little Anna 
Mark is a story so full of heart and humour that, realising 
it is Mr. Crockett’s twentieth work of imagination, we can 
but lift up our hands in praise of his staying powers. To 
beg^ with, Anna Mark herself, who figured in the State 
Trial (giving evidence at the age of ten) is, in Mr. Crockett’s 
story, expanded into a truly delightful maiden. She is 
courage incarnate, and ever maintains her superiority over 
the hero, who, let us add, is free from the objectionable 
except in the initial effrontery which allows a child to set 
forth with much circumstance the life of a despicable 
parent. Gruesomeness reaches the high-water mark of 
intelligibility in the passage where an apprentice (named 
in the report of the State Trial) thrusts his sword through 
and through a packing-case which contains a live man. 
There the reader holds his breath. But yonder in the 
Isle of Winds and in Porto Rico, Illusion suspends her 
kind offices. We do not believe in Eborra of the “ blood 
of kings ” and his army of fere de lance ; we do rot believe 
in the shoal of devil-fish that carried the hero’s craft to 
Porto Rico—Victor Hugo knew none of them, nor yet his 
travailleure de la mer. We do not believe in the Grand 
Reunion on Mr. Crockett’s Island. But we do believe in 
little Anna, while she is little, and hits “ Bowie Fleemister 
on the elbow-joint ” in order to persuade the hero, who is 
jealous of her accuracy of aim, that she is missing a bullock. 
And we believe in Mr. Crockett’s Scotch, wliich is racy— 
racy, perhaps, as any now written, and well furnished 
with words that deserve the distinction of a glossary, 
though they do not balk the reader, who somehow 
manages to fit a meaning to most of them. Yet the 


fact remains that the public has vitiated Mr. Crockett’s 
talent just as it vitiated Mr. Allen’s. Science was enough 
to have supplied sufficing interest to a larger book than 
Hilda Wade. The bare painful facts of Standsfield’s 
ignominious career offer foundations for a story rich with 
the wonder of life. Yet the public said “ GKve us Noise,” 
and Noise was given unto them. But Reality hid her 
face. 


Notes on Novels. 

{_The*e notes on the week’s Fiction are not naoissarUy finai. 
Reviews of a selection will follow 

The Courtesy Dahe. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 

The fr^rance of Mr. Gilchrist’s story The Peakland 
Faggot is in this story of Old Derbyshire life, and of Anne 
Witchett—“ a fine lady when she pleases, a country wench 
by nature ”—the protegi of Lord Bostem. The story of 
the relationshm of these two is as original as it is 
delightful. “ Her birthday is in April,” he said with a 
sigh, “ and hers is an April fortune. An ideal April, mind 
you, Stan—infiuitely more sunshine than rain. But when 
there is rain, a real torrent.” The story is dedicated to 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Tales of the Pampas. By William Bulfin. 

The excellent “ Overseas Library ” is slowly but surely 
pegging out its claims in remote fields. The West Indies, 
the Guiana wUds, Kaffraria, and portions of Asia have 
already yielded their volumes. Here we are taken to the 
pampas of South America, where we are presumed to 
know the meaning of pulperia, pingo, eomadre, n»»w, and 
guapo. Ranch and camp life and hints of cattle trooping 
and revolutions give colour and substance to these racy 
stories, of which the first is concerned with a bad man, 
and the second with an enchanted toad. “ Sailor John 
was very unpopular. Ho was dishonest. Ho stuttered. 
He despised the Irish and the Guachos. He was a liar.” 
(Unwin. 2s.) 

The Shadow of Quono Lung. By Dr. C. W. Doyle. 

“ Of course, the best thing to do with Chinatown would 
be to bum it down.” So says Dr. Doyle in his preface to 
this story, in which he sets forth the terrible condition of 
the slave prls in Chinatown, San Francisco. The term 
“ slave girls ” is curious; but Dr. Doyle proceeds: “ The 
kidnapping of Moy Yen . . . can be matched by many 
cases tMt have actually occurred in Chinatown.” Headers 
of Dr. Doyle’s faithful transcriptions of life under the 
Himalayas, published under the title of The Taming of the 
Jungle, will not be inclined to suspect the author of 
exaggeration even when he is most forcible. (Constable. 
38. 6d.) 

Neighbours. By Julia M. Caotns. 

We have here just a score of short sketches or episodes 
of Tipperary village life, under such piquant titles as 
“ The Sunday-Boy,” “ The Town in Danger,” “ The 
Delicate Tinker,” &c. The whole spirit of the book seems 
to be indicated in the lines chanted by a voice in a room 
above O’Dell’s drinking-shop: 

Down the New Walk, in bonnets and shawls, 

Down the New Walk go the three Miss Oostigans, 

Eliza’s the best, for she is best dressed. 

Oh, Eliza’s the best of the three Miss Costigans. 

(Unwin. 6s.) 

The Whistling Maid. By Ernest Rhys. 

The period of this story, by the author of The Fiddler of 
Came, is somewhere in the days of yore. We are con¬ 
cerned witli the fortunes of a Welsh family, and in 
particular with the adventures of the gallant maid of 
Rhos, in her effort to bring aid to a beleagured house. 
(Hutchinson. Bs.) 
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This also is Vanity. 

I HAVE no doubt that writing is too much written about. 
But in these days, when literature is become a great 
amorphous craft, whose professors work in the open, and 
whose secrets are proclmmed from the house-tops, what 
is one to do ? The future of literature can only be divined 
from its present state, and if that state is one of some 
confusion and blatancy one must still meet talk with talk, 
or take no part in the business. It happens that I am in 
the business ; silence is not in my choice. My hands 
are imbrued in a dozen processes—need I name them ?— 
of the writing trade. I hke my work, and I am grateful 
for my bread and butter, and there you are! .^d yet 

there are things that trouble one in the night watches— 
things that must trouble every sincere writer who is doing 
his uttle best to sift and class and describe the myriad 
literature of the day. Other voices, of men immerse in 
the same work and of older experience, have been raised 
from time to time in discharge of convictions forced 
upon them by their toil in this immeasurable tangled 
vmeyard of letters. One or two notable warnings have 
been given very recently. We have been told—I think 
with reason—^that novelists can no longer hope to spread 
good quiet work over a lifetime and gather in a lifetime 
of appreciation. They must make a rush for it; and ten 
years of public favour is named as the prudent notch of 
their expectation. Soon, doubtless, there will be an un¬ 
written Septennial Act under which successful authors 
wiU be dismissed as surely as Parliament. Only it will be 
useless for them to seek re-election. 

Another writer who knows predicts the wasting away 
of “ literary ” journalism under the assaults of the 
journalism of scraps, tit-bits, brevities, paragraphs, and 
pictures. He shows, indeed, that the process has already 
mne far. The other day I was talking with a literary 
friend—we are both young—about things in general; and, 
suddenly, without foreseeing it, we felt like greybeards 
when we looked back—how far do you think ? Ten and 
twelve years. We amazed each other by the unanimity 
with which we perceived that a certain fog and listless- 
ness has crept over the literary world since the 
last ’eighties. Just think of what was doing then. 
The National Observer may not fill in the memory 
quite the place that it filled in the eyes of its handful of 
purchasers; but what a bliss it struck upon the week. 
We were relatively poor then, my friend and I, and we 
recalled the fact that we clubbed our money week after 
week to buy the paper. How we shouted, and wrote each 
other notes about Mrs MeyneU’s “ Eejection ” and Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame’s “ Orion ” and Kipling’s “ Tomlinson,” 
and the trail of Henley over all. How we enjoyed the “ y«u 
shalls,” and the discomfiture of Brixton. Then the Yellow 
Booh: it is correct to laugh at it now, but it was a 
mgn of life, a nursery of talent, and we all pricked up our 
ears when it struck the quarter. These were not the 
only stars that twinkled. Under Mr. Frank Harris the 
Saturday Review was a habitation of dragons. Mr. Hutton’s 
mellow thunder still rolled in the Spectator. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw digressed in the Star, The Pall Mall Qaeette 
had its ooiaoned'pup. The Daily Chronicle was newly 


literary. Mr. Kipling was still only a literary man. Steven¬ 
son was alive. The cult of Omar had not tired us. Then 
there were the large-paper and limited edition and parch¬ 
ment crazes—foolish, perhaps, but not altogether so; they, 
too, betokened life, and if they are well ended, still, what 
has taken their place ? All this was a litfle while ago. 
And now? Well, I read this sentence in my morning 
paper the other day : “ Perhaps we are entering upon the 
period which many lovers of literature have desired, when, 
for ten years at a stretch, no good books will be written, 
and we shall have time to reem again the supreme works 
of noble and more deliberate days.” I accept the sigh, 
but not the prediction. The millennium is as near as t^t 
decade in which only the “ large still books” will be read. 
And—speaking in all selfishness—would it be a happy ten 
years for literary workers ? “ No good books will be pub¬ 
lished.” Nothing is said about the cessation of bad books." 
That host would still advance, and the literary journalist 
would be left to garrison the dismantled forts of criticism. I 
can conceive nothing more forlorn than to review the works 
of Brown, Jones, and Eobinson for readers who refused 
to be withdrawn from Shakespeare, Pope, and the judi¬ 
cious Hooker. 

The situation is impossible, I have no doubt; 
but only in degree. There is a truth to which I am 
chatting my way, I hope not too spreadingly for this 
month of demi-work, and it is just this. The writer is of all 
men the most starved of g^od reading. In the old days 
it was starvation of the body that threatened the literary 
man. It was of this that—to go no farther back— 
Byron and Lamb hinted in their converging and convincing 
counsel to the Quaker poet of Woodbridge. “Keep your 
bank, and your bank will keep you ” were Lamb’s words, 
if I remember them. To-day I would say to a bank 
clerk on the verge of Bernard Barton’s mistake: 
“ Fill your bookshelves, and your bookshelves will fill 
you.” It is the greatest folly to imagine that the “ literary 
life” is favourable to the enjoyment of literature. In 
proportion as a young man has skill in reading he may be 
wisely warned to leave writing alone, or practise it only in 
the leisure of another occupation. If he loves literature 
in his heart, and if life seems to hold nothing better than 
deep armchair communion with books, let him stay at 
home, in his country town, and make himself a feast. 
There he may select and try the books of the day by real 
standards, and drink from his Bandusian spring of pure 
literature — his library. Short of g^eat achievement, 
which I rule out, he is the true literary man who thus 
commands, and is not commanded by, literature. Here in the 
market-place there is neither time nor silence for reading. A 
working critic must deal, in varying degrees of thorough¬ 
ness, with a couple of hundred new books a year. He is 
also beset with the literary news which heralds new books, 
recounts their progress, and tattles of their authors. He 
reads to write, he takes in that he may give out. Bo his 
conscience' never so sound, his efforts never so keen, he 
becomes a book-jobber. He may come to a most trained 
intelligence, and habituate himself in sincerity and careful¬ 
ness ; but, as the dyer’s hand takes the dye, his mind 
acquires the motley and fast-fading hues of innumerable 
books which he cannot love. Hariitt knew this. “ The 
weaknesses and vices that rise from a constant inter¬ 
course with books are in certain respects the same with 
those which arise from daily intercourse with the world. . . . 
The same dissipation of mind, the same listlessness 
languor, and indifference, may be produced by both. . . . 
The defects of the literary character proceed, not from 
frivolity and voluptuous indolence, but from the over¬ 
strained exertion of the faculties, from abstraction and 
refinement.” Now, I have never seen this view of the 
writing trade put before “ literary aspirants ” (by the 
way, the word aspirants is delightfully non-literary) whose 
infatuation for that trade rests largely on the notion that it 
offers unlimited opportunity to enjoy good literature. It 
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does not. It offers unlimited opportunities of seeing new 
books and watching new reputations rise and fade—a very 
different thing. 

I believe that the great readers have mostly been found 
outside the rank and file of writers, and enjoying much 
leisure. Montaigne had wealth and the stone, Johnson had 
his mnsion, Southey his salary, Ziamb his India House, 
Fitz^rald his cottage and boat, Amiel his professorship and 
his temperament. These are the great browsing readers 
whose names occur to one soonest. What reading by a 
literary man of to-day is comparable to theirs in depth, 
and width, and ruminative zeal ? Perhaps some of them 
were gluttons, and their industry an idleness in disguise. 
But one must take examples. To read of their reading is 
delicious ^ain. Says Montaigne: “ Those that lived 
about Virf^’s time complained that some would compare 
Lucretius unto him. I am of opinion that verily it is an 
unequal comparison ; yet can I hardly assure myselfe in 
this opinion tohtntoever I Jindt my selfe entangled in tome 
notable pateage of Lueretiue.” Says Amiel, on a day in his 
diary: “ I have been reading, for six or seven hours with¬ 
out stopping, the Peneiee of Joubert” Yet Ami el had hie 
classes and lectures in the University at Geneva. Again, 
“ Ihavebeen living for two hours with a noble soul—with 
£ug6nie de Gu6rin. How many thoughts, feelings, griefs, 
in her journal of six years. How it makes one dream, 
think, five!” That is it—dream, think, live. I take 
down my Arnold who also read Eugenie, and I 
transcribe; 

She had books too; not in abundance, not for the 
fancying them; the list of her library is small, and it is 
enlarged slowly and with difficulty. The LfUere of Saint 
Terao, which she had long wished to get, she sees in the 
hands of a poor servant girl before she can procure them 
for herself. “ What then P ” is her comment: " Very likely 
she makes a better use of them than I could.” But she 
has the Imibition, the S^rUual Worke of Bossuet and 
F^nelou, the Liva of the Saints, Corneille, Badne, imdre, 
Chenier, and Lamartine; Mme. de Steel’s book on Ger¬ 
many, and French translations of Shakespeare’s plays, 
Ossian, The Vicar of Wakefidd, Scott’s Old Mortality and 
RedgaunUet, and the Primessi Sposi of Manzoni. Above 
all, she has her own mind; her meditations in the lonely 
fields, on the oak-grown hill-side of “TheSeven Springs”; 
her meditations and writing in her own room, h^r 
rhambrette, her delicUux chez moi, where every night, before 
she goes to bed. she opens the window to look out upon 
the sky—the balmy moonlit sky of Languedoc. 

And I know a critic of the first rank who once said that 
he was afraid to leave town on a holiday for fear he should 
miss soiue literary intelligence! No, whatever happi¬ 
ness—and there is much of it—dwells in the writing trade 
of to-day, it is related to the fever and stress of literature, 
not to its serene and wide-seeing contemplation. I think 
it was precisely because he saw this that Arnold advocated 
the firm acquisition by the critic of a few of the finest 
passages of English literature to be used as portable 
standards or touch-stones. The suggestion was a con¬ 
fession. I have said nothing new, but the evil grows, 
and, as time flows on and one’s pen with it, it is the more 
personally felt. I sometimes wonder whether I shall ever 
again be truly “ entangled ” in Plutarch, or “ Lear,” or 
Comus, or Don Quixote, or the Beligio Medici, or The Heart 
of Midlothian. Or whether, when my last batch of books 
has been brought to me for review, I shall wave my paper- 
knife at the carrier and cry: 

Come not to me again; but say to Athens 
Timon hath made his everlasting mtnsion 
ITjro n the beached verge of the salt flood; 
who once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover. 

W. 


Things Seen. 

By Request. 

It was a warm, cloudy night in June. The chimes of a 
neighbouring church dock, borne lightly on the still air, 
had just announced a quarter before eleven. There was a 
tinkfing of guitars and a triU of voices. In the comer of 
the Market Place—the comer where irregular, red-tiled 
houses are flanked by rustling elms and the church, grey 
and pinnaded—in the light before a tavern, stood the 
performers. There were four of them. They were young, 
and two—the singers^—were girls. As the duet ceased 
the crowd gathered irregularly, and one of the singers—^ 
a fair girl with faded blue ribbon in her dusty straw hat- 
threaded her way, bag in hand, through the crowd. 
Many gave coppers and a cheering “ Bravo ” and “Well 
done,” for the music was not that of the streets. As the 
other girl sang, two burly drovers came through the glass- 
panelled door. They paused and stood, hands in po^et^ 
leering at the singer. The girl, imconscious of their 
presence, sang on: 

And she thought 

“ It’s fit—fit—fit—ter. 

He should love my 

Qlit—glit—glit—ter. 

Than his heart give away 
To the butterflies gay. 

Or the birds that 

Twit—twit—^twit—ter.” 

Presently the song ended. A man slouched out of the 
shadow and asked something of the girl. There was a 
muttered conversation and a thmmming of strings : then 
the man went back to his place in the Shadow against the 
wall. 

A few bars from the guitars preluded an old-time song 
—of vows, and lips, and tears—and the girl sang it with 
fervour. The man against the wall leant forward and the 
light from the tavern windows fell on his face: it told of 
hard living and excess. As the song went on the hard 
lines seemed to soften. The face of the singer was wrapt 
and earnest. She seemed to sing not to the crowd, but to 
something which had happened long ago; and, as one 
gazed, one forgot her shaboy dress, and wide mouth, and 
straggling, whispy hair. 

As the players strammed the finishing bars there was a 
flicker of lightning, and a few rain-drops fell sharply. 
Then the thunder muttered sullenly and they all four 
moved on. Some of the crowd followed; a few wished 
them “good night” and “good luck.” The man who 
leant in the shadow against the wall had disappeared. 


The Butterfly. 

A stnnnr day among the fells and becks. I sit by the 
clear, rushing stream, with its golden-brown lights and 
shadows and tiny waterfalls. The children wade, and 
balance themselves, laughing, on the slippery stones. A 
little maid of six or seven comes towaiw me; she has 
forget-me-not eyes and golden hair; her wet feet and legs 
glisten white in the sunshine; a pretty picture. She has 
something in her hand and is talking to it. I listen as 
she comes near. I hear her say softly: “You think yon 
can get away, but I have you fast.” I see that she holds 
a struggling butterfly between finger and thumb. “ Poor 
butterfy,” I s^. “Won’t you let it go? You are 
crushing it.” The blue wes look up at me—hard and 
cold as steel. “ What do I care ? ” she says. 
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Correspondence. 

The Jargon of Criticism. 

Sia,—Your article on this subject should be useful to 
critics, and still more so to young authors, who are too 
apt to be unduly elated or depressed by current criticism. 

Critics have two entirely different standards: one for 
known, the other for unknown authors. If any well- 
known, successful author doubts this, let him try the 
experiment of publishing anonymously, and afterwards 
compare the cnticisms on his known and his unknown 
work. It will give him some measure of the value of 
modem current criticism. In each case he will find “ high 
adjectives and low standards ” enough; but with reference 
to his anonymous work, I q^uestion if ho will find that 
“ confirmed habit of agreeableness,” or that “ inveterate 
tendency to find something pleasant to say at all costs,” 
which is usually meted out to known authors. 

Some five years ago I published a novel, entitled 
Sh««p or Ooats-, and desiring to ascertain what, apart 
from my personality, would be my merit as a writer of 
fiction, I assumed the pseudonym of “Valentine Delle,” 
and I believe that down to this day my publisher is 
ignorant both of my name and sex. 

The result was instmctive, and I think young and 
budding authors may profit from my experiment. 

Some forty reviews and notices came before me, from 
which I now make extracts. I use numbers me^y to 
indicate that the extracts are from different journals. 

To begin with, the work was said to be (1) a fine novel, 
very powerful, (2) told with great power, (3) to contain 
exquisite pictures of life, (4) some of them very human, 
and (5) not to bear the remotest resemblance to real life. 

This was a little confusing. 

But I also learned (1) that my novel should be widely 
and attentively perused, (2) that it woxdd be read with 
interest and pleasure, (3) that it was a very readable 
novel, (4) that as a whole it was merely unreadable, and 
(5) that not even the most insatiable novel-reader cast 
away upon a desert island could bring himself to wade 
through it! 

I felt still more confused when, on looking a little 
further into the reviews, I found (1) that my novel 
possessed undoubted merit, (2) was striking and remark¬ 
able, (3) a remarkable as well as meritorious work, (4) 
told with ever-growing interest, (5) suggestive and some¬ 
times stimulating, and (6) wearisome and unnecessary. 

But I was in a perfect cloud when I learned that (1) it 
was a notable intellectual novel, and (2) intensely stupid, 
(3) that it was aggressively modern and religious, and (4) 
old-fashioned and melodramatic, (5) that this excellent 
story had very full measure within its limits, (6) was a 
good specimen of the circulating-library novel, (7) a satis¬ 
factory piece of sound work, (8) carefully done, and yet 

(9) shapeless, and (10) odd and out of joint. 

I certainly had not yet gained that clear conception of 
my work for which I had been looking, so I turned once 
more to the reviews to see what was said as to the 
characters in my work, and I found (1) that the novel 
abounded in striking and well-sustained charactprisations, 

(2) some of the characters delightful in their quaintness, 

(3) brilliantly-drawn characters, (4) the Worpum family 
hit off in a delightful manner, (5) little better than the 
fine humour of the Worpums, and (6) that they were 
wholly impossible, (7) that the hero, Bertram, had a 
certain fascination, (8) had much fascinatingly paradoxical 
to say, (9) that the conflict in his character is portrayed 
not merely with imaginative sympathy but with real skill, 

(10) that he is a dreadful bore, and (11) a spineless, 
morbid creature. 

What surprised me most, however, was the attention 
paid to myself personally. I had no conception that I was 


so interesting. Here is the portrait of Mr. Delle as 
sketched by his reviewers. 

He has (1) a keen sense of hupiour, “not the new 
humour we are glad to say,” (2) an obvious faculty for 
political satire, (3) has humour and observation, (4) has 
many observant touches, (5) fancy and invention, (6) not 
without ingenuity and cleverness, (7) his philosophy is 
charming, (8) he describes wdth no less force than lucidity, 
(9) has an eloquent pen, (10) he relates with great spirit 
and vigour, (11) is amiable, (12) cultivated, (13) his dis¬ 
cussions are always interesting, (14) the tone of his reflec¬ 
tions refined and sometimes poetic^; yet in spite of all 
these charms, and though (15) his satire is “ gfood-natured,” 
t grieve to say (16) his fun is “ ill-humoured,” (17) he 
nee^ chastening, (18), is mercilessly prolix, (19) his 
attempt at literature is not yet to be justified, and, saddest 
of all, (20) he must have a bosom of triple brass! 

After reading the above select extracts, I am sure your 
readers will be relieved to hear that Shotp or Goatt is out 
of print, and that my stereotypes perished in an accidental 
fire at my publishers.—I am, &c., 

Val. Deixb. 


Sib, —^Your timely article, “The Jargon of Criticism,” 
is rather too hard on the poor reviewers. As a class they 
are overworked and ill-paid; and no sensible man will 
produce good work in exchange for poor pay—especially 
if he has to write anonymousfy. I have myself for some 
time been on the literary staff of a well-known daily, but 
in spite of the fact that I have reviewed a large number 
of books I have never received a penny for my services. 
I am permitted to keep the copies of the books I review, 
certainly; but as these rarely sell for more than one 
shilling each, I can hardly be blamed if I feel tempted to 
“ scamp ” my work and use stock phrases of little or no 
meaning. “ Why, then, do you continue to work for such 
poor pay ? ” I hoar you ask. Simply because I hope that 
my emtor will, in the course of time, recognise the error 
of his ways and see fit to give me adequate remuneration. 
And, besides, I have reason to know that he is not, in this 
respect, different from other editors: they all have the 
same system. A year or two ago I sent out applications 
to a large number of provincial papers offering my services 
as reviewer of books. I stated my qualifications, enclosed 
specimens of my work, and hinted at remuneration. The 
result was a number of letters from the editors saying that 
at present they had no vacancy, but that they would put 
my name “ on their books.” And then they finished with 
a paragraph of this kind: “ With regard to remuneration, 
wo may say that it is not our usual custom to pay for work 
of this nature; we always have on hand a large number 
of applications from Umversity and professional men who 
are willing to review books on condition that they keep as 
their own property the copies we send them.” What 
answer could I make to letters of that kind ? It is of no 
use to argue that the book reviewer would get better pay 
if he did better work. The truth of the matter is that 
the editors don’t want good work: mediocre stuff satisfies 
them well enough, especially if they haven’t to pay for it. 
Specialists are treated differently, I believe; these remarks 
of mine refer merely to reviewers of novels. I enclose my 
card and the name of the paper for which I review.— 
I am, &c., “ MiT.Es Endekby.” 

[Wo cannot endorse “ Miles Enderby’s ” view that 
“ no sensible man will produce good work in exchange for 
poor pay.” A sensible man will always do his best.] 


Sib, —A short time since one of your writers contribu^ 
two or three very interesting articles on curious and in¬ 
correct phrases which he found in the current dailies, and 
now in your leader you have impaled a selection of the 
stock expressions of tiio reviewers of novels. 

There is one curious little expression very prevalen 
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with newspaper writers upon which I think your opinion 
would be interesting. I mean, “to a degree,” placed at 
the end of a sentence. 

Does it mean anything at all? It might mean to an 
immense degree or to a deme not worth consideration. 

1 have seen it used in a leading article in a daily paper, 
and then in the “ literary ” column of the same paper. I 
found it in the late Harold Frederic’s Market Place, and 
also in the paragraph sent in by a competitor for your 
prize only last week; and even one of your own writers, 
when reviewing the novel Owd Bob a few months ago (I 
mention it witn trembling), finished by saying it was 
“ doggy to a degree.” 

Can it by any possibility be justified as an idiom ?—I 
am, &c., Inquirbb. 

August 18, 1900. 

[The expression, “ to a degree,” is inadmissible, and 
we regret its accidental appearance in our columns. The 
proper phrase is “ in a nigh degree,” “ in a great de¬ 
gree,” ftc.] 


Style. 

Sib, —^The discussion anent the above still “ drags its 
slow length along,” and did 1 not feel that the importance 
of the subject demanded a greater amount of attention 
than has yet been expended upon it, I should forbear to 
trouble you with further correspondence. 

In the first place, I am at a loss to grasp the full 
significance of Mr. Ascher’s remark, in which he reminds 
me “ that the afflatus rests in the idea, and not in its 
verbal interpretation.” It is true that I suggested a 
modification of his own definition of style, “ a mode or 
manner of expression and nothing more ”; and I strove 
to express my meaning as simply as I could by using the 
term “ literary afflatus ” to comprise the one other essential 
to a correct definition of style. Bnt Mr. Ascher, while 
apparently accepting the term as applied to ideas, refuses 
to admit its presence in their expressed form ; I assume, 
therefore, that, in his opinion, the sublimest works of 
literary genius do not derive their vitality from the 
beautiful raiment of their thought, but from the thought 
itself. This dissociation of ideas does not commend 
itself to me, even although Mr. Ascher, in a somewhat 
paradoxical sentence, assures Mr. Armstrong that thought 
and its verbal expression are “ as wide apart as the 
poles are asunder.” For my own part, I am content 
to believe that the immortality of Shakespeare, for 
instance, is due not to the thought alone, but to the idea 
allied to its expression, or, as Mr. Ascher would phrase it, 
to thought in its verbal garb. Arguing from an analogical 
standpoint, I can scarcely imagine that anyone would see 
no difference between a beautiful silk dress lying flat in 
its box and the same as worn by a lovely woman. There 
is, in fact, as much difference there as between Mr. 
Aimher’s conception of style and mine. In the one case it 
is merely a lifeless raiment destitute of style, in the other 
a splendid robe transfigured and as though vivified by the 
living presence of its wearer. 

I consider, therefore, that style is the verbal garb of 
thought breathed upon and transfigured by it, and this is 
what I mean by the term “ afflatus.” I quite ag^ee with 
Mr. Ascher that it is “ possible to clothe a grand or an 
original thought in feeble, jangled, or even incorrect 
language ”; but I fail to appreciate why, therefore, the 
afflatus must be absent from style, considering that there 
are, as he says, expletives to qufflify it. 

It now appears to me that the assertion in my previous 
letter was rash and premature, and that Mr. Ascher is not 
so near the mark as I then imagined, for both Mr. 
Armstrong and “ 8. W.” hold views more closely allied to 
my own.—I am, &c., Eknest H. Harrison. 

Streatham, S.W. : August 18, 1900. 

[This correspondence must now cease.] 


Thackeray’s Heart. 

Sir, —It is lamentable to see one of your competitors 
complaining of Thackeray’s heart not being in its right 

? lace. The following words, written by Jack Easel, 
'uncVs old Eoving Correspondent, are sufficient for my 
purpose—viz., to show that if ever man’s heart was rightly 
placed, Thackeray’s was: 

Thackeray is often spoken of, by readers who don't 
uwUrstand him, as a c>nic—and nothing else; as an 
author who took a warped and perverted view of human 
nature; as a sceptic in morality, and so forth. Qtiod 
heavens! Why, there are passages in Pendennis, in Vanity 
Fair, and the Newcomes whi(3i could only have be^ 
written by a man with the highest sense of honour, of 
reverence for virtue, of sympa&y with genuine sorrow 
and human weakness.— See “ Our Square and Circle; or, 
the Annals of a Little London House," by Jack Easel 
[Smith, Elder, 1895). 

The italics in the first sentence are mine. I can further 
say that I learned more of the latter half of English 
history after reading Esmond than I ever accumulated at 
school, and, what is more, have kept it fixed in my 
mind.—I am, &c., M. J. 

[We are, of course, not responsible for our competitor’s 
obiter dictum. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 48 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best deprecia¬ 
tion of summer holidsys in the manner of Elia. Many of the 
contributions, we are sorry to say, woul d entitle 1 he writers to oon fees 
with Elia ; “ I have no ear,” neither his vocabulary nor oadencea 
having been caught with accuracy. But it is the cwlence that has 
defeated most candidates. We sward the prize to Mi*s Winifred 
Pssnell, 97, Oakley-street, Chelsea, for the following : 

There is nothing. I protest, which damps the kindly spirits of 
your true lover of London so much as the advent of summer 
holidays. Why these annual excursions and alarms, these strange 
desertions of hearth, and home, and office X Simply, forsooth, 
because the nimby-namby citizen of to-day cannot exist without 
his “change of air.” As if the rich, historic breath of Mother 
London, so subtly and variously oomposed and curiously perfumed, 
should not suffice for her ungrateful children, bnt they must needs 
fill their windpipes with the alien blast of sea or moorland I 

Far be it from me, gentle reader, to pick a quarrel with holidays 
in the good antique sense of the word. Those old Holy-days, which 
the lamen'ed Elia used to observe so piously at Christ's Hospital, 
were sweet and commendable in their nature; lasting just long 
enough to give the yownkers an airing, and send them back to their 
desks on the morrow with zeal renewed. But is there not some¬ 
thing insidious in the long idlenesses in which Londoners now 
indulge ? For, mark you, these leisure hours are all spent out of 
town, and herein lies the danger. Tour gentle Cockney, who 
embarks for Margate with skin of pursst saffron, must suffer a sea- 
change, and return anon with briokdnst nose and freeetone-oolonred 
hands. And even so does the mind receive its colouring from the 
baleful change, acquiring, it may be, a lurking distaste for book¬ 
keeping, a lessen^ interest in “ All the winners I ” or even a 
diminution of that glorious self-complacency which is the 
Londoner's proudest birthright. Nay, there are cases where the 
very reason has been affected, and the deluded wanderer has come 
lo love the “ haunts of coot and hern ” more—more, 0 ye gods!— 
than the sacred haunts of Samuel Johnson. 

Other contributions are as follows ; 

" All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." 

But why not let Jack be dull X Among other popular fallacies, 
this saw is probably the invention of a fidgety pedagogue. Jack is 
none the worse for being dull. He is often mueh the worse—for 
others—when he quits work for play. If he must play, let him 

play in winter. These monster sylvan fetes at B-i^deme 

not. Doubtless they bring grist to the lessee of the woods, bnt 
Dryad and Naiad fly before the Bacchanal and Mmuad. The 
approach of the creature is signalled by the gesticulations of a 
Yahoo. His hat, preposterously assumed, is an .ndex of the dis¬ 
ordered head piece below it. You can mark Jack's progress by the 
greasy envelopment of bis nunohoon, dropped thoughtlessly on the 
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moss-giown base of a statue. Watch him, trampUog down rose and 
lanonoaliis, CTerywhere— 

“ From tube as black 
As wintry ofaimney, or well polished jet, 

Sxhale mundangns, ill-perfnmed scent.” 

Yerily, aa long as he lacks not his “ Splendid Shilling"* Jack will 
have his play; but put me in the seoretest arbour, beyond ear-shot 
of his fife drum ; “in angello,” as A Kempis hath it,' cnm 
libello,” in a nook with a book. Jack has no gnat for such insipid 
■delights. Let him work, ssy I, the live-long summer day, and be 
dull. Holiday quotha I What crapulous to morrows ! What dismal 
yesterdays I 1 mislike these nnholydays. Let Jack work and be 
■dull. The happier he, in the long run (mu ti bonu nvrif), without 
summer holi^ys. [R. F. Mac C., Whitby.] 

The person that invented the theory of summer holidays— 
meaning I 7 that deludve term an annual plunsre into the unknown 
—ought to be branded as a public malefactor. No one has destroyed 
home life and embittered connubial bliss more effectually than has 
this misguided wretch. Next door to us some unhappy slave of 
the ring has just driven off in a fly with his wife and family. 
Well, perhaps, he cannot choose, but—go ! Yet for the batobelor 
who deliberately takes his happiness in his hands, and leaves Town 
on the pretext of a summer holiday, there is no excuse. He is past 
maying for. Do you inform us that you seek rest and recreation I 
Can you And recreation in a glaring, blatant sea side resort, unless, 
perchance, yon are interested in the story of tbe Crclden Fleece, aa 
retold by hotel proprietors and lodging-house keepers? Can you 
hope for rest in those quiet ont-of-the-way spots footed by some 
spirits 7 Nay, noise is not recreation, nor stagnation rest. 

Whereas in London, never is it so delightful as when yon are 
informed that every one has left Town. Then can you visit your 
dub with unoloud^ brow, feeling assured that the club bore is 
far, far away. Then can y on dress with a delightful disregard for 
convention, consulting only the thermometer aod yonr own fancy. 

, Then are yon sure of finding the waiters at yonr favourite restaurant 
smile upon yon once again—now that the rush of the season is 
over. 

.So let ns destroy this holiday-fetish worship, and whilst our 
friends are in the agonies of paokiog up, let ns remain “ like 
Teneriff or Atlas unremoved.” [M. H , London.] 

It is a mere pedagogue's fallacy that we must estivate year by 
year, and not reet content with hibernal holiday. My friend L. 
(most genial of naturalists) says that there exid (t had nearly 
written “live”) certain molluscs, cold-blooded atomies, which 
suspend their vitality in summer lest their vapid juices be dried by 
the invigorating snn. In ^rm-blooded beings the humonrs of 
mind and body move more briskly the closer our climate approxi¬ 
mates to that “warm South” whence is our primal origin, and 
summer is the season of our happiest and most fertile labour. Let 
the schoolmaster escape to bathing-machines or trout streams, from 
the uncongenial society of urchins and the intolerable recurrence of 
a dull onrricnlnm. To bixa hoo totum Humerit tit. But they whose 
tasks are more accordant with opulent midsummer, shall they quit 
the garden and library, whose every association is with happy 
fancies and sweetly responsive memories ? Is onr English summer 
so long or so fierce that we most hide onr timorous heads in salt 
water like slnggisu invertebrates ? December is the time for jovial 
holiday, when the chilled blood demands generous cordials, and 
runs the brisker for the frolics of the Christmas hearth. Late 
summer, in the stnd^ as in the field, is the season of harvest, of 
labour which is no toil, of effort yielding quick and glowing result. 
Summer renews onr studious vonth, not, alas I for “ playing holi¬ 
days ’’ (Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV. i. 2). but, at least, for the more 
■plrad Imppiness of congenial labour. 

[J. D. A., Ealing.] 

Holidays, saith the wise mao, are an abomination - a pleasantly 
unpleasant breaking of the chain of even events—a whiek of light 
in the darkness which, when it hath sped, maketh the night the 
blacker, the heart the heavier, the pocket the lighter. 

Have yon not found it so, reader 7 Te whose life-business is 
governed by routine; whose penatei arc le<iger and letter-rack; 
whose brains are double-entry and whose emotions rronr with the 
morning's mail—have ye not found it so? And all ye host of 
■literati, livers on wit and makers of phrases, whose chief joy of 
writing is that of endorsing the editorial cheque, whose heart jumps 
at tka rat-tat of the postman, and whose sustenance lies in the faces 
and events of a great city—have ye not also found it so ? To 
iwuidor at will among leafy lanes, or by the seashore ; to reign so 
long as thy poke is full, and then to resume thy restricted channel, 
were, at b^t, but an idle procedure. It is leaving town with a 
string to one's leg—a dreamy realisation of an, as yet. unattained 
reality. The agony of Tantalns were small meat beside it; for, 
tneroifnlly, nnlike the holiday-maker, he tasted not his heaven I 

If thy tastes incline thee coentry-wards, and thine avocation hath 
the regularity of Mark Lane, do as the writer doth. He taketh a 
a plunge at the week-end. His gulps are sharp and incisive. He 


* Ambrose Phillips’s poem, from which the quotation is taken. 


oarrieth the London air vrith him, and retnmeth before be hath 
contracted disturbing foreign inclinations. Beyond physical benefit, 
he knoweth not that he ha& been away. He oont«m|uates not the 
apparent serenity of others—consequently he is at peace and 
doeth his duty the better. [H. A. M., Southend.] 

Now that the whole world makes holy-day, it needeth some 
teacher to provide a remedie for such thoughUess expenditure of 
moments and means. You leave yonr beloved follow the streets 
that have become to yon as friends, the rural solitudes that 
administer pekee to you, the soft bed in which yon have chewed the 
cud of some pleasant dream, and, luckless wight that yon are, are 
dropped down, folioless, amidst streets that eye yon reproachfully, 
solitudes that to yon are wildrrneases, and beds terrible as that of 
Procrustes. And along with all these discomforts you lose the 
advantages persons with business that they mtut do possess over 
those aimless creatures whose days are to &em as a clean page on 
which they may write whatsoever they will. To one who, like 
myself, is shy of novelties, tbe presence of new surroundings—^new 
furniture, new faces, and, worst of all, new books—is positive 
suffering. I love best to stay with things that to me have mi^o 
in them. 1 build my Eden about me, and it is preposterous to think 
that in the few hours of that consolatory intmtioe, Ht. Lubbock's 
Day, one can erect a similar tabernacle elsewhere. However much 
even its worshippers may enjoy the poor, gaudy day, think of the 
pain sod trouble to get tiie human machine back into its old ruts. 
“Stale, flat, and unprofitable” s-em now the means whereby its 
dole of Busteatation is ground out to it. The hours of our uneasy 
liberty have expired, and we are sorry we forsook the well-worn 
path. [6. H. W., Neath.] 

Other replies received from : T. W. 0., Wandsworth ; E. L. 0., 
Redhill; O. C. P., Norwich; T. C. H., Oodslming ; T. 0. T., 
Lewisham ; F. B. D., Torquay ; L. V. 8 ., London ; A. M. P . Hamp¬ 
stead ; H. W. D., South Tottenham ; E. H. H., Streatham ; A. S. M., 
Holy wood, CO. Down ; F. V. S., London ; B. E., Cambridge ; L. M. S., 
London; B. L., Chatham; “ Grace Hope,” Anglesey; F. W. S., 
London ; A. M. D., Cambridge; E. E., Hornsey. 


Competition No. 49 (New Scrip?). 

On our first page we refer to the proposal now on foot to erect a 
tablet to the memory of John Ruskin in Westminster Abbey. We 
offer a prize of One Guinea for the best characterisation of Rqskin 
suitable to be inscribed under such a monnmmst. Length must not 
exceed 100 words, but below that is quite optional. 

Rolih. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, Thb Aoadsuy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” mnst reitoh ns not latm tiian the first post 
of Tuesday, August 23. Eaeh answer must be accompanied by 
the oonpon to Im found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more tiian one 
attempt at solution mnst aooompany each attempt with a separate 
oonpon; otherwise the first only will be contidered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOQIOAI. AND BIBLICAL. 


Oiveu (John Wellingtoni, " I Say unto You ” 

(Melbourne: Melville, Mullen, A Slade) 


7/B 


POETRY, OaiTIOISM. AND BELLES LITTRKS. 

Wallaci (Eiljrar), Writ in Barracks . (Methuen) 3 6 

Mildmay (Aubrey N.), In the Waiting Time of War (Swan Sonnenscheiu) 2,6 

Doughty (Charles), Under Arms. (Privately printed) I 6 

Ouida, Critical Studies.(Fisher Unwin) 7 6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Story of the Nations Series; A History of Norway. By Iljalmar H. 
Bo,vesen.(Fisher Unwio) 6,0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Dutt (William A.), Norfolk.'..(Dent A Co.) net 4/6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Sandeman (William), The Path of the Sun.(Slmpkin Marshall) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Schmcil (Dr. Otto), Text-Book of Zoology. Part II. (A. A C. Black) 3/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Interaational Monthly. 


June and July numbers 

(Macmillan Uompany) 26 cents 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Emerson (R. W.), Minerva Library; Complete Works. (Ward. Isjck) 2/() 

Guide to Oban, Fort William, and the Western Hiirblanda. 2o(l Edition ... 
Guide f) Lvuton, [..vtimouth, Miueheai, Ac. 3rd Edition. (Wartl, Listk) IfO 
Kingsford (W. K.l, Aesiuan as a Health Resort. 2nd Kditiou 

(Sinipkin Marshall) 

Yorkc-Davies (N. E.), Health and Condition in tbe Active snd Sedentary. 

Sth Edition.(Sampson Low! 

Storv of the Nations Series: China. By Prof. R. K. Douula.s. 2nd ^ 

Edition. (Fishe-Unwin) .(0 

Librarv of English Classics; Memoirs of Sir Waller Soott. By J. G. 

Lockhart. Vols. I. and II. (Macmillan) SfJ 
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TTNIVBBHITY college of SOUTH 

U WALSS &nd MONXOUTH8HIEE, CARDirf. 


The OcmBeU APPLICATIONS for the PMt^of 

ASSISTANT UEOTUREB lo BISTORT and RNOLISH 
LANOCAOR and LITERATURE 
AiipUcation*. with taatlmoniab. mn«t be received bj the 
anderalgned not later than SMtember 9th, 1900. 

Partlonlan inaj be obuinea on application to 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS. B A.. 

Secretary and Reglttrar. 

N aval esta blishments.— 

ASSISTANT Id the NAUTICAL ALMANAC OPPICE 
of the A1>UIBALTT_(16-S0), 13th SEPTEMBER.-FORTH- 
COMING EXAMINATION. 

The date ipedfled ia the latest at whleb applleaticmf ean be 
received. Tbej most be made on fonne to be obtained, with 
fartioolara. from the SzcacvAaT, Civil Service Oommindon, 
Lood^ 8. w. 


C lIVlL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 
• FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION -DRAUGHTSMAN 
in the HTDROURAPHXCAL DEPARTMENT of the AD¬ 
MIRALTY (17-S9). «th SEPTEMBER. 

The datejpeelfled la the latest atwhichappUeationacanbe 
reoelved. Toej moat be made on foi ma to be obtained, with 
MrtioularKtrom the StCKmav, Civil Service Commiaaion. 
LocMion. B. w. 


S UPERIOR SCHOOLS for GIRLS.— Him 

LOUISA BROUGH oan RECOMMEND Hich-o1a« 
BOARDING and DAT SCUOOIE in E&glatd and on the 
Continent.— OsatTBAt Rioiarav roa Tbacubss, 23. Craven 
Street, Charing Croat. 

W ILLIAMS A NOBGATB, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
lA BautoMa Stmt, OoventGuGaB, M, Boath FnMek Sk 
Edtaboigh, and 7, Bread Sferaak Oxford. 


OATALOOUES poet free eo appUeatian. 


TDAEBSKER’S A BAUD BLEY’S 


XJ 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKR 


Mew ftlly detailed CATALOGUE aant poet freeon apidloaUon. 


DULAU B GO., 37, Bono SooAax. Loanoa, W. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(UUITKD). 


ENLARCEO AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Oyar MO pages, 8to, boand in green oloth). 

All the Prinoipel Worke in Oizonlation at 
Sie Libimiy 

ARRAMOBD under •WMBOTB. 

Forming » Gmprehentire Ouide to yetable 
Pullieationt in moet Branohe* of 
LiteratMre. 


Booht of Permanevt Interett on PolitioaIi 
and SociAi Topics, the Awrr, Navt, 
Asts, Soiknob, Phimsopht, Spobt, 
Thboloot, Hibtobt, BioaSAPHT, and 


Fiction. 


Prlee la, dd. 


Also a FOBEION CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in Fbkkch, Okbman, Italian, 
BnssiAN, and Sfanibb. 

Nrlee la, 6d. 


MaDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34, NKW OXFOKD STEKKT; 

241, Brompton Road ; and 
40 , Queen Victoria Street, London, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Bnildingi, Chanoery Lane, London, W.a 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 



on the mittimam monthly balances, 
whoi not drawn below MIOO. 



DEPOSIT AOOOXTNTB 

2 ^0 j on Dei>oeits. repayable on 
2 / O demand. 



STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stooka and Sharee Pnrcbaaed and Sold for Cuatomers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poat 

FRANCIS RAVEMSCROFT, ifatta^er. 

FelifiAoNA No. 9, Holbom. 

falsprapAM AddrsM. ** BiaaBBoa, Lokdon.** 


B 


RITISH MUSEUM. 


The READING ROOMS wUl be CLOSED from SATURDAY, 
SamMsaa lat|^to WBDRESDAT. Stpraxaca 3tb. inoloidve, 
and the PRINT ROOM from MONDAY, SamuBaa Srd, to 
SATURDAY, SrpraMBUi 99th, inclusive. 

E. MAUNDB THOMPSON. 

_ IHreotor and Principal Librarian, 

British Museum, August. 1900. _ 
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GEORGE HEBIOT’S TRUST. 

BRIOT WATT COLLRG] 


The Governors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for 
theofflceof PRINCIPAL of the HERIOT WATT COLLEGE 
EDINBURGH. 

The College exists for the purpoM o^roviding Teebnioal and 
General Education for the Industrial Claaaea, and the Principal 
to be appointed aball devote hfi whole time to the duties of 
the office. 

Sul^t to the approval of the Govemort. the Principal shall 
exercise a general supervision over the teaching in the College, 
and shall have under his control tbe arrasgements and hours 
of classes, and, generallv, the whole oiganlsation, discipline, 
and arrangement of tbe OoUege. 

A copy of the Calendar, which gives full particulars of the 
various ctassea, will be supplied on applloaiion. 

The Principal must be a Graduate of some University of tbe 
United Kingd^. 

Balarv. 4760 per annum. 

Applfcatlona, with thirty copies of Testimonials (limited to 
•fifteen in number), to be lodged with the undersigned on or 
before 1st September next 

PETER MACNAUQHTON. SSO., 

Clerk to the Governors. 

20 . York Place, Edinburgli, 

27th July, imo. _ 

BARTHOLOMBW*rt HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarsbins and Ono Exhibition, worth 4130, 47S, 473. 
400, and 420 each, unable for one year, will be competed for on 
September 2iM;h. )900—via. Two Senior Open Scholarships, 
value 473 each, will be awarded to the beet oandidates (if of 
sufficient merit) in not more ttuun three nor fewer tbui two of 
the following :-CbemUtry, Physics, Zoology, Botany. Physi- 
olo^, Anatomv. 


S’* 


__ __f any_ 

One Junior Open Sebolarthlp in Sdenoe, value 4180. and One 
Preliminarr Scientific Exhibition, ^ue 430, iriU be awarded 
to the best candidates under tweoty'ime years of age (if of 
saffioient merit) in not fewer than three m the following:— 
Botany, Zoology. Physiology, Physios, and Chemistry. 

Tbe JsaffFeson Exhibition (value 490) will be competed for at 
the same time. The fuhleots of examination are Latin, Matbe- 
matios, and a^ one of the three following languagee—Greek, 
French, and German. The Clauloal ^ubfeeU are those of tbe 
London University Matriculation Examination of Jane, 1900. 

The succeatful candidates in all these Scholarships will be 
required to enter to the full course at Si. Bartholomew’s 
Hoepital in the October aoooeed l Dg the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be mad^ pemooallv or by 
Utter, to the WaansB or rax CobLBOK, St. BarthoUmeers 
Hoep it al. E.C. _ 

T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY ScTbNTIPIO CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of I«ctaree and Laboratory Work In the 
fuldeots of the Preliminary Sotentifio and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Bxamlnatloni of the University of London will commenoeon 
October 1st, and continue till July. 1901. Attendance on this 
Class counts as part of tlie five yean* ourriculam. 

Fee for the whole Course, 421. or 418 ISs to Students of tbe 
Hoepital; or single subjects may be taken. 

niere is a Special Clam for the January Examination. 

For further particulan apply to the waa»iif or rax Collxok, 
St Bartholomew's Ho»ital, London. S.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 
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I ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF SEPTCMBER^ 

I Crown 8vo, Bs. 

The Infidel. 

Hbw MbvbI 

BY 

M. e. BRADDON. 

“ Kiss Brgddon the qaeen of living English' 
novelists.”— Daily Telegraph. 

*' Ton wonld travel far before yon reached 
the zone where the name of Braddon failed 
of its recognition. Miss Braddon is part of 
England; she has woven herself into it; 
withont her it wonld be different. This is- 
no mere fanciful oonoeiL She ia in the en- 
oyolopsdiae; she ought to be in tbe dio- 
tionaries, a common nonn, for she stands for 
something which only sohoolboye need ask to 
be defined. So much for her position, in the- 
national regard, to.day.”— Aeadeviy. 


London : 81MPKIS k GO., Limitkd. 


NOW KKADV.-Prioe SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 218.—SEPTEMBER, 1900.—8vo. 

ONE of OURSELVES. By L. R WAtroao. Authorof ”Mr. 

Smith.'* 4o. (Tbapters XxV .j X XVI. 

THE WdKEN ot the 8AIX>'^.-nL MADEMOISELLE 
D£ Ll^PlNASSE. By 8. O. TaiXEmraa. 

KINGSHIP In the NIN^EENTH CENTURY. By C R 
Rotlascx Kext. 

BTOKY and BITHET. By M. E. Paaveu (Mra. Faaxca- 

BLC7mKt4j. 

A SECOND ^AY in DREAMS. By H. O. HimstiiBOX. 

IN ttie NAME of a WOMAN. By Aaruva W. MaacBWOwr. 
Author of ** By Right of Swoid,** ** A Dash for a Throoa, ** 
Ac. Chapters XX.-XXII. 

AT tbe SIGN of the SHIP. By Axpaxw Laxu, 

London: LoXGMgNa, Gaxxif A Oo. 


Just Publi8Bbi>.—C totb elegant, price 4fi. 6d. 

ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 

By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


RiviNGTOirs: 34, King Street, Covent (Sazden, London* 


A OHABlCINe GIFT BOOK! 

fig., olaret roan. ailt. SluBtrated. 

LONDON m THE TIME% ^ DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London ■ BimpUn, Marshall A Oo. UangoUen i Darlington k Oo. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, P.R.G.S. Mape by BARTHOLOMEW, 
yoap. Sro. 0^rJS BBILLINO BACH. lUostratad. 

THE VALE of LLANOOLLEN.— With Special Ocntribnticne from His Exoellenoy K J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister; Piofeesor JOHN BTTSKLN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNINGl 
A. W. KINOLAKB, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOOBNEMODTH and NEW FOREST. THE OHANNHL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BBBOON and ita BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTBBN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL BATH, WELLS, and WESTON.BUPBB.MABB. 

BRIGHTON, BASTBODBNB, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, ( 
(LLANFAIRPEOHAN. ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, f 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH. MAOHYtfLLBTH, and ABBRDOVBT. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, A FESTINIOO. 

BARMOUTH. DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WOBOESTEB, GLOUCESTER, k CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS ot A^WALES. 


Is.— THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbcck to the leading hoteb thronghoiit 

tbe world.--- 

“ What would not the intellimnt tonrist in Paris or Rome give tor such a guide-book as this, whlsih 
teaches so much that is outside toe usual scope ot such volumes I— The Times. 

** The best Handbook to London ersr Issued."— lAverpeol Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, Ss.-80 lUustratlons. *4 Mape and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Refereneee to all Streets and Places of Inters^. 

LlangoUen; DARLINGTON k CO. 

Louden; Smrsis. Msbsiull, Hskiltov, Kiht, k Co., Ltd., Tbe Railway Bookstalls, and all BookseHsrS^ 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


MOW READY. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

Grown 8to, 6s. 

The deoiand tor Miss MARIE CORELLI'S New Romance, THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, cootinues to exceed all 
precedent. The firat number printed-~ 75 ,ooo Copies—is the largest on record, and Messrs. METHUEN haye 
Increased this by a8,ooo, making In all 100,000 COPIES printed before publication. 


Means. METHUEN will publish next week A MASTER OP CRAFT, by W. W. JACOBS, with 12 Illu^rations, 
crown 8vo, 68.; SONS OP THE MORNING, by EDEN PHILLPOTTS, crown 8vo, 68.; and very 
shortly, SERVANTS OP SIN, by J. BLOUNDELLB BUETON, crown 8vo, 6s.; and THE 
FOREST OFFICER, by Mrs. FRANK PENNY, crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


The following Novels have just been published, crown 8vo, 6s. each. THE GATELESS BARRIER, by 
LUCAS MALET ; WINEFRED, by S. BARING-GOULD (with illustrations); THE STRONG ARM, 
by ROBERT BARR; THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, by RICHARD MARSH; THE 

SOFT SIDE, by HENRY JAMES; THE CONQUEST OP LONDON, by DOROTHEA 
GERARD; path AND GOAL, by ADA CAMBRIDGE; FOR BRITAIN’S SOLDIERS. 

Stories for the War Fund, by RUDYARD KIPLING, and Others. Second Edition. Edited by 
C. J. CUTCLIFPE HYNE. PITZJAMES, by LILIAN STREET. 3s, 6d. 

««BNaU5H NELL.” 

SIMON DALE. By ANTHONY HOPE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. irourth muion in tin Pmt. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. . 

THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE; being the Chronicles of a Cricketing Family. By W. A. BETTES- 

WORTH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, I6 b. 

DARTMOOR; a Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. BARING-GOULD. With Plans and numerous 

IlloBtrattoos. Crown 8vo, Be. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEEING. By J, ANGUS HAMILTON. With many Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 
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Boer methods, of their military strength, and contains vivid character-sketches of mojt of the Boer leaders, with whom Mr. Hillegas was on terms of fairly intimate 
friendship. 

WRIT’ IN BARRACKS. By EDGAR WALLACE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Ec^r Wallace, a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower of Mr. Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings are well known in 
couth Africa. They are spirited, pathetic, and true, and at the present time they should enjoy a considerable popularity. 
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CASSELL&COMPANY’S 

ANNOU nr CEMENTS. 

NOTICB —Afr. J. M. BARRIE’S 
New Novel, TOMMY and 
GBIZEL, will be published in 
the early autumn. Price 6s. 

Q'S NEW WORK. 

Mr. A. T. QUILLER COUCH’S 
New Volume of Stories will be 
published under the Title of 

OLD FIRES and PROFIT¬ 
ABLE GHOSTS. Price 6s. 


TjfOR the SECOND and CONCLVDINQ PART 
-*■ of CAPTAIN HALDANE '8 

“ HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRETORIA,” 

Sm 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

For SEPTEUBEB. Price 2i. 6d. 

OP THE FIRST PART OP THE NARRATIVE 
The Spectator says: “ It Is as ezeitlng; a narra¬ 
tive as anythlner In Dumas.” 

Punch says: ■■ SInee he read ' Monte Crlsto ’ 
my Baronite has not eome upon an^hlnar more 
stirring.” 

The Sumber aUo eontaini: 

THE VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT. By 8m HERBERT 
MAX W£LIi. 

AF™ GEESE IN MANITOBA. BrC. HAWBURY- 

WIlililAMS. 

LORD JIM: A SKETCH. Bt JOSEPH CONRAD. 

ROVER. By Altho* OF “ FATHER 

O f LiNN. 

CHINA. I SOME NEEDS OF THE NAVY 

THE OLD GOLF AND THE NEW. 

MUSING8 WITHOUT METHOD. 

THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA- X 


NOW READY, price Sa. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING in 

By J- macwhietbb. 

R.A. With 23 Coloured P&tes. 

“With the sketches to refer to, Mr. MaoWhirter-s 
precepts and hints, based upon long and varied 
practice, will be completely Intelligible to the veriest 
heftier, and the student who follows his directions 
will And that many apparently formidable diffloulties 
can be easily snrmounted. The book also includes an 
mtrodnotory chapter by Mr. Edwin Bale.”—GfoJe. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price Is. 

THE WALLACE COLLECTION at 

HMRTPORO house. Being Notes on the 
Pictures and other Works of Art, with Bpecial 
Beference to the Histoiy of their Acquisition. 

H. SPIELMANN, Editor of the Magaoinc 
Of Art. With numerous lUustrations. 


CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, price Bs., of 

THE NEW PAR EAST. By 

.^THUR DidSY. Vioe-Chairman of Council of 
the Japan Society. London. With a new Intro¬ 
duction by the Author, giving hie conclaaionB in 
regard to China as a result of his recent visit to 
the East. 

“ All who want to gain a practical knowledge of 
China and Japan, and the various inner workings 
« have preceded the present crisis, should read 
DiOsy-e work; and the ease and brightness of 
lue style invest even the driest of statistics with 
interest.”—WoWd. 


Sixpeimy Editions ot Celebrated Roiels. 

THE MAN in BLACK. By 

STANLEY WBYMLAN, [£e<ui]i sAorUji, 

FATHER STAFFORD. By 

ANTHONY HOPE._[WoB, ready. 

MEW AND ■NLARQED EDITION BROUQHT 
DOWN TO THE LATEST DATE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ft SONS, EDlRsemoa asd Loxdos. 


ON SEPTEMBER THE NINETEENTH. 

Crown 8vo. 68. 

The Infidel. 

Mbw MovBi 

By M. E. BRADDON. 

London: SIHPKIN A OO., Limited. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE SECOND EDITION OP 

AN EYE FOB AN EYE : 

A Mystery. 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 

Author of “Wiles oi the Wick^.“ 

** Well told, and holds the interest from the first 
chap^ to the last ."—Black and White. 

“ rHill of verve and sharply realised incident/* 

The Academy. 

** Mr. Le Queux excels in invention,"— QUAe, 


A ROMANOC OF ANARCHY. 

BROTHERS of the CHAIN. 

By GEORGE GBIPFITH, 

Author of “ Briton or Boer? ** 


Mestrs. CASSELL CO. have ths pleasure 
to announce the publication of a 

NEW EDITION In FORTNIGHTLY PARTS 
price SIXPENCE, 


OF THEIR GREAT SERIAL, 

THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 

The ^ First Edition, published in the year of the 
Queen » Diamond Jubilee, had a larger sale than that 
obtained by any simitar work. The New Edition, 
which IS now about to appear, has been most carefidlv 
revised by Hr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORiJTBR. M P 
and a number oTNew Picture llluetratlne 
the grawth or the empire In recent 
yeare have been added to it. There is no other 
work extant that can coiujiare with this for the 
mmpleteness of its ropresuntation of the British 
Empiie in all its mauifuUl features. 


Part I. ready SEPT. 19 . 

Orders now received by ail Bookeellere. 

A LIST of NEW and FORTIICOillNQ 
VOLUMES for tJte Seaton iviU be sent free 
on application to 


CASSELL Jc COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


THE GODDESS: a Demon. 

By RICHARD MARSH, 

Author of The Beetle/* “ In Pull Oy,** 4c. 


The SHIELD of his HONOUR 

By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, 

Author ot **My Official Wife,** &c. 

THE FLIOE OF FORTUNE. 

By THOMAS PARKBS. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Just Pcblishio.—C loth elegant, price 4e. 6d, 

ATTEMPTS IE VERSE. 

By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 

Student of Christ Church, 0.vford. 

RiviiTGTOirs: 34, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


CHINA. 

CHINA. CHINA. 

THE LONQ-LIVEO EMPIRE. 

By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 

With a Portrait of the Empress-Dowager and over 
do other Illustrations. 

Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
8peetaior.-“**l!he most brilliant and interesting 
picture of the long-lived Empire we are acquainted 

^th.Berk/iowle<lgei8 great, her power of pictorial 

writintf remarkable, and her stjle is full of hght and 
grace.** 

70,000 Copies 

Have been Sold in Ensriand and America 

JAMES LANE ALLEN’S 

NEW NOVEL, 

Author of “ The Choir Invisible ** (2l3th Thousand). 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 68. 

The Increasiog Purpose. 

A Tale of the Kentuelcy Hemp-Fields. 


A FRIEND OF G.ffiSAR. 

A Tale of the Fall of the Roman 
Republic. 

By WILLIAM S. DAVIS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6 b. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 

By ROBERT HERRICK. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 68. 

World, —** A powerful stoiy.'* 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price lB.~OoDtests for SEPTEMBER. 

1.—ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Artbum BsoxroED. Con* 
cmBion. 

а. -A STUDY in the PERSIAN APPARATUS. By Warmo 

SPARMOY. 

3.—IMPRESSIONS of KLONDIKE. By C. C. Obbomxl L 
1—THE TALE of a TUSKER. 

#.-A GlRlrGKADUATE of SPAIN. 

б. —THE SONGS of ERIN. By A P. Graves. 

7. —THE CORSICAN at HOME. By CuARLim Edwardu. 

8. —A CLOISTER LILY. 

S.—MADAME GRAND. By J. J. CorroR. 

10.-A NEW POLITICAL ERA. By C. B. Rotlaxce Kkxt. 


NOW READY.-Price Is. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents of No. 476, for SEPTEMBER. 

Opening Chapters of a New Story by RHODA BROUGHTON, 
entitled FOES IN LAW. 

2 -MILTON os SEEN in his SONNETA 

3. -A FRIEND of MASTER FRANCIS. 

4. -A BATCH of FAMOUS LOVE-LETTERS. 

5. -THE GAKDENBR’S DAUGHTER. 

6. -L.A MER DilUCE. 

7. -THB GUNNER TRIUMPHANT. 

8. -A COURT BEAUTY. 

H.—CORBAN. By Constance Smith. Conolusioa. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

niostrated.—Price la 4cL—Annual Sobioiiption, post 
free, 16 a. 

The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains— 

THE INFLUENCE of the WESTERN WORLD oo CHINA. 
By L>. Z. SiiKiFiELD, D.D. 

THE REVOLUTION in CHINA and its CAUSES. By 
R. Van Bergen. 

THE THAMES from WAPPING to BLACKWALL. By Sir 
Waltek Bezant. Pictures l>y Puil May and Joseph 
Pennell. 

AMUSEMENTS of the PARIS EXPOSITION.—It. Tlieatres, 
Paoorumas, and other Speotitolea By Jean Scuopter. 
Pictures by Ani>rk Castajone. 

And numerous other Stories and AriieUs of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated-Price Is.—Annual Subscription, post free, 19I. 

The SEPTEMBER NUMBER oontalns:- 
THE IMP and the ANGEL. Story. By JosEnxmt DasaaM. 
A BOAST FULFILLED. Jingle. By Tudor Jenes. 
PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. SeriaL By OaBRiELLE 
Jacepon. 

And numerous other Stories for fAe F<mng. 


MACMILLAN A CO., Ltd., London. 
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The Literary Week. 

The hitherto unpublished extracts from the Journal of 
Marie Eashkirteeff, now appearing in the Gentlewoman^ 
begin with an entry in October, 1883 —a date only some 
twelve months before the writer’s death. It is, perhaps, 
hardly to be expected that any fresh traits of character will 
be revealed. Eather we may look for renewed poignancies 
in the expression of a nature whoso vast ambitions could not 
find activities enough to satisfy it, and which was conscious 
that soon all activities must cease. 

To-day I commence the model of my statue. I work 
now like a primitive; I am forced to invent the means. 
What I fear is to fall ill—I cannot breathe ; I do not feel 
strong, Md I am growing thin. At last this terrible 
malady is certain. 1 am coneumptivr. I would that it 
were imaginary . . . but, alas ! 

There is the old candour in her vanity. Take this: 

I come in to dress; there is a little dinner this evening. 
I amuse myself in my hair-dressing. Instead of disorder¬ 
ing it I leave the forehead frankly uncovered. Amid all 
these carefully draped heads it is a charming novelty. The 
hair twisted on top of the head and spreading naturally, 
and this magnificent brow, of which I did not suspect 
either the beauty or the nobleness, change me altogether. 
I become of an imposing candour; it seems to me that I 
am pontifical, or that I am descending from a throne. 

There is also the occasional bathos inseparable from 
diaries. Writing of a day in the forest of Meudon, she 
permits herself to set down the feeble commonplace: 
“ Nature is, indeed, beautiful.” Perhaps a gpreater bathos 
is achieved by the appearance of this journal in time in the 
Gentlewoman. For it is strange to find the confessions of 
a tortured soul mixed up with millinery, “cosy comer 
chat,” and “the Romney teagown I have imagined for 
you.” But such is editorial enterprise. 


We are not surprised to find that the authorship of 
Elitaheth and Her German Garden and A Solitary Summer 
is now disclaimed, on behalf of Princess Henry of Pless, 
by the Daily Chronicle. Our contemporary’s exact words 
are: 

We are asked to contradict the rumour, of which so 
much has been heard, that the books Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden and A t^olitary Summer are by Princess 
Henry of Pless. This request comes to ns from an 
authoritative source, and is to be accepted in that sense. 
Now for the next pretty bubble to give some colour to a 
drab literary world ! 

We have pleasure in offering a “bubble” to fill the 
vacancy. A correspondent writes to us from St. Moritz- 
Bad, Engadine: “ I am minded to demolish the foolish 
fable that the Princess Henry of Pless did or could write 
Elitaheth and Her German Garden. The authoress is the 
Countess Amim, an Australian, married to the son of the 
famous ambassador whose encoimters with Bismarck are 
matters of history. This you may accept as positive—not 
the invention of any New York Critic.” 


M. EuakNE Rioal has issued from the house of Oudin, 
Paris, a study of Victor Hugo as an epic poet. It is a 
subject over which critics have made war: some have 
maintained that Hugo was incapable of the balance which 
the epic undoubtedly demands, others that in the epic he 
found himself. M. Rigal steers a middle course, con¬ 
cluding that Hugo was a great epic poet, sometimes in 
spite, sometimes almost by reason of, his faults. It is a 
dignified and worthy study of one side of a colossal figure 
in literature. 


PooE Goldie! They now think of erecting a canopy 
over his flat tombstone in the Temple. The present tomb¬ 
stone was not supplied until 1860, and it is not even 
certain that it was then laid over the right spot. Gold¬ 
smith’s biographer, John Forster, who, according to a 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, made diligent search 
in 1853, was not satisfied that he had found Goldsmith’s 
true resting-place. Under these circumstances the idea of 
a canopy becomes leas attractive, although, one confesses, 
it would be in keeping with Goldsmith’s plum-coloured suit. 
Fortunately the Westminster Abbey bust of Goldsmith by 
Nollekens, placed in a spot chosen by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and graced by Dr. Johnson’s Latin lines, is a satisfactory 
monument to the man who—as Mr. Zangwill has weU 
remarked—wrote a poem that lives, a novel that lives, and 
a play that lives. 


Talking of men and monuments, what of Byron ? An 
annual protest is made in the Times, on the anniversary of 
his death, against the exclusion of his name from the 
marbles of the Abbey. But not here alone may the 
literary pilgrim expect some recognition of Byron’s fame, 
and find none. In a capital article on Byron’s Letters in 
last week’s Pilot, Mr. Everard Hopkins remarks : 

At Oxford you may turn aside from the everyday sights 
and soimds of the street into a little temple of silence 
within the precincts of University College, where our 
greatest living sculptor has given an immortality in marble 
to the dead body of Shelley, unmarred by any sea change 
and oast up here by the tide of time. Around the dome 
that overarches his bier his own words, traced in letters of 
eold, catch and lose the softened light of the English day. 
The unquiet spirit of Byron still waits at the portals of 
his Alma Mater for such a welcome and for such a shrine. 


Topography, in our day, has ceased to be a record of 
facts solely, and has concerned itself with “ the spirit of 
place. ’ The facts must be seen through the personal 
medium—take colour from the point of view. A novelist 
will take infinite pains, not only to be accurate in niceties 
of detail, but also to inform his detail with the subtleties 
of his theme. This may, of course, be overdone, and a 
book become a mere landscape with figures; but the 
tendency is one greatly to the advantage of true art. 
Topography is too vital to be a mere thing of names and 
dates. Those who remember Mr. Henry James’s Portraits 
of Places will welcome the announcement from Mr. Heine- 
man of A Little Tour in France from the same pen. The 
book is to be a personal record of journeyings in Touraine, 
and will be fully illustrated by Mr. Joseph Fennell. 
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The Ouihok continues to deal with the “ canons and 
standards ” which should govern the criticism of novels. 
To last week’s issue Mr. John Long contributes a long and 
good article, in which he insists on the necessity for know¬ 
ledge in the reviewer: 

All criticism worthy of the name is comparative. The 
competent critic should have a thorough knowledge of all 
the masterpieces of Uterature, and he ought to know what 
it is in them that has caused them to become masterpieces. 
When he reviews any book, he ought to see as in a vidoii 
all that has been yet accomplished on the lines followed 
out by the writer; and he should, above all things, be 
a perfect grammarian himself and a master of literary 
analysis. Of how many of the multitudinous reviewers 
of to-day can it be jiistiy said that they come up to this 
definition? Half of them know next to nothing about 
Uterature as a concrete whole, and they bring not know¬ 
ledge, but ignorance, and its resultant, prejudice, to bear 
on the work before them, even when otherwise they 
happen to be honest. To illustrate my meaning, to review 
properly such a book as Conan Doyle’s White Company, 
the reviewer ought to be perfectly well acquainted with 
everything of any consequence that has been done in 
Historical romance. In a word, we want knowledge above 
all things in the reviewer. This is recognised in every¬ 
thing else. 


A coHRESPOKBENT of the Same paper supplies the 
following recent e.xample of the “jargon of criticism,” 
and chaUenges his readers to supply &e missing words: 

-’s new story, “-,” would alone suffice to 

establish - reputation among the very best of our 

novelists, whose works Englioh readers would not willingly 
let die. This story of “ —— ” is simply charming. It is 
true to Ufe, genuinely humorous, and powrrfuUy pathetic. 

-is worthy to march side by side with our dear 

old “Cod Colonel,” Thomas Newcome. Than this no 
higher praise can be bestowed. 


Mb. Anobbw Lano does not share Mr. Arthur Symons’s 
admiration of the work of a certain yotmg poet, lately 
deceased. Writing in the New York Critic, Mr. Lang 
asks: “What is a ‘decadent,’ in the literary sense of the 
word ? ” and replies: “ I am apt to believe that he is an 
nnwholesome young person who has read about ‘ ages of 
decadence ’ in histories of literature, likes what he is told 
about them, and tries to die down to it, with more or less 
success.” Turning to the most recent example of such a 
life, Mr. Lang says : 

In the Fortnightly Review for Jiue appears on article on 
a young gentleman recently dead, whom I shall call X. 
We learn that X. “ was undoubtedly a man of genius ”— 
in the decadent line, I venture to presume. The songs of 
poor X ore “ evasive immaterial snatches,” expressive of 
“ a life whidi had itself so much of the swift, disastrous, 
and, suicidal impetus of genius.” Without having read all 
X’s poems, and with only a fragment or two, in the Fort¬ 
nightly article, before me as examples, I express no opinion 
almut the genius of X. Only it does not seem to be made 
vrry manifest unto men. little imitative things, sad 
t'pavet of a life wasted on ideals out of Murger and Baude¬ 
laire; old, old, outworn fdlades, and follies, and affecta¬ 
tions, these appear to be what is left. The story is a worn 
piece of pathos. The ideas of life on which X ruined 
himself have been the ideas of hundreds of l>oys, of whom 
the majority laugh at their past selves in a year or two. 
If this Kind of existence, if these sorts of productions, be 
decadent, surely even boys must see that decadence is 
rather a mistake. With all its faults, there is more to be 
said for muscular Christianity. However, on this head 
one need not preach to the Anglo-Saxon race, which is 
already converted. 


A NOTED Sydney writer, Mrs. Julian Ashton, of the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph, died 011 July 15. Few among 
the many Australian literary women have attained greater 
distinction in her own life than Mrs. Ashton. Her keen 
analysis of books and writers in the “ Literature columns ” 


of the Telegraph was regarded by all book lovers as 
among the bright features of Colonial journalism. Her 
enthusiasm spent itself on such men as Ibsen, Buskin, 
and Browning; but for others her probing criticism was 
yet tempered by kindly feeling and a just appreciation of 
the many points of view. Her late work has been entirely 
critical, though some years ago she contributed many 
finely written social essays above the signature of 
“Faustine” to the columns of the Metropolitan Press. 
The deceased lady was the wife of Julian Ashton, the best 
kndwn among Sydnej' artists. Her age was forty-five. 


In the September Windsor Magatine Mr. Harry Golding 
deals with the finance of literary shrines. Bums brings a 
deal of “ siller ” to his native Mauchline: 

In 1881 the Burns Cottage and about seven acres were 
purchased by the Monument Trustees for £4 006. A aharg;e 
of twopence is made for admission. In the year ending 
September. 1898, the number of visitors was 36 500, only 
some 1,700 short of the number in 1896, the centenary of 
the poet’s death. The numbers visi<ing the monument at 
Alloway were even greater, amounting to 49,589. For 
years past the onnu^ total has always been well above 
40,000. In July, 1898, there were no less than 2 558 in 
one day! 


Abtkmus Ward, it will bo remembered, pronounced 
Shakespeare’s tomb to be “a success.” Apparently, it 
is precisely that. Mr. Golding’s Stratford-on-Avon state¬ 
ment is long, but sufficiently interesting to quote: 

It appears that in twelve months the total number of 
visitors to the Birthplace was 26.510. An admission fee of 
sixpence a head is charged, which yields the respectable 
sum of £662 ISs. But this fee only entitles one to see the 
room in which dhakespeare was born, almost every inch of 
which is now scrawled over with the signatures of more or 
less famous men—mostly less; to inspect the room at the 
back, where a portrait of the poet is religiously screened, 
and to pass through the quaint old kitchen, with its open 
fireplace, where the poet may or may not have baked his 
chestnuts in the days of youth. To see the adjoining 
museum, with its many interesting curios, another six¬ 
pence has to be paid, and we find that about two-tiiirds 
of these visiting the Birthplace, or, to be exact, 16,539, 
also visited the museum. Tois gives us an additional 
£413 9s. 6il. Next in importance to the Birthplace is the 
beautifully situated church of the Holy Trinity, beneath 
the chancel of which Shakespeare is buried. The church 
is, of course, under the care of the Vicar, an enthusiastic 
Shakespearian, and the figures are not included in the 
Trustees’ report. But a reliable estimate gives the number 
of annual visitors, apart from ordinary worshippers, as 
23,000. A great number of these no doubt respond to the 
Vicar’s app^ for help in the restoration and beatification 
of the church; but reckoning only the admission fees at 
sixpence a head we get the sum of £575. Within sight of 
the church, and also on the banks of the Avon, stands the 
Shakespeare Memorial. Now, it is somewhat carious to 
notice that of the 26,000 odd persons visiting the Birth¬ 
place only 13,085 or less than half, took the trouble to 
visit the Memorial. The fact is to be regretted, though it 
hardly concerns us hera 13,085 at sixpence brings ns in 
another £327 28. Od. The house. New Place, to which 
Shakespeare retired when fortune had smiled upon him, 
was razed to the ground in 1759, and to-day only the 
carefully preserved foundations can be seen. This pro¬ 
bably accounts for the fact that not more than 474 persons 
paid for admission, though the fee of sixpence includes 
admission to the adjoining museum, Nash’s House, where 
a number of curios illustrating the customs and manners 
of the seventeenth centmy are to be seen. New Place, 
therefore, (ontribntesonly the insignificant sum of £11 178. 
Ann Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery, where tiie poet went 
a-wooing, is about a mile from the town, and is reached 
by a pleasant footpath. The cottage was recently pur¬ 
chased by the Birthplace Trustees for £3,000, and their 
report gives the number of visitors as 10,489, which at 
sixpence each yields £262 48. 6d. Stratford, therefore, 
derives an annual income from admission fees tdone of 
considerably more than £2,000. 
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Mb. Sydney C. Cockebeix’b suggestion, in Tuesday’s 
Timet, that the medallion trait of -Buskin should be 
placed in the Turner room in the National Gallery, or in 
some other portion of that bnilding, strikes us as very 
worthy of consideration. There the monument would seem 
at home, and it would derive interest, and the right 
suggestiveness, from its environment. 


Thebe is a very readable “ Life Story of Eudyard Kip¬ 
ling ” in the current Tmng Mm, We have not met with 
the following story before, and if we had we should be 
inclined to quote it just the same; 

One day, when Mr. Kipling was at work in his study in 
London, a gentleman opened the door. He had with him 
two schoolboys. Dialogue: 

“ Is this Rudyard Kipling ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Boys, this is Rudyard Kipling.” 

“ And is this where you write P ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Boys, this is where he writes.” 

“And before I bad time to ask them to take a seat,” 
says Mr. Kipling, “they were gone.” 

That is fame—proof, hall-mark, and all. 


Last week there ajmeared in the newspapers, under the 
title “Conan Doyle His Own Critic,” an extract from a 
letter received from Dr. Doyle by a “literary admirer,” 
who appears to have lost no time in communicating the 
letter to the press. The letter contained an interesting 
comparison by Dr. Doyle between his earlier and later 
work. Unfortunately, its publication was not desired by 
Dr. Doyle, who has protested against the use thus made 
of a private letter. We refrain, therefore, from any 
further indication of the trend of Dr. Doyle’s self-criticism. 


What are our legislators reading in their holidays? 
Wo do not know, but Truth gives the following particulars 
on its own authority: 

Loed Sausbuby : Relirtmeni. —William Cowper. 

Lobd Rosebkby : Quite Alone. — George Augustus Sala. 

Mb. Joseph Chambebdain : Under which Lord ? (8alis- 
hu^ or Rotehery) — Mrs. Lynn Linton ; Now or Never. — 
Richard Baxter. 

Lobo liANSDOWNE; The Secret Detpatch.—^axaea Grant. 

Lobd Londondebby : LitUe Metsengere. — George Mog- 
ridge {Peter Parley). 

Mb. Walteb Long: A Dog and hit Shadow .— Robert 
FrancOlon. 

Sib Ellis Ashmead Babtlett: The Myrronre of 
ModetKe .— Robert Greene 

Mb. Cecil Rhodes : The Story of a Mine. — Bret Harte. 

A contemporary makes several additions to this list, the 
best being: 

Me. Hall Caine: The Christian. — Hall Caine. 


A LiBB AB T A N contributes to the Publithert' Circular some 
amusing “Stray Thoughts of Humour from a Library 
Counter.” His best reminiscences are these: 

One dear soul once came in brimful of a desire to obtain 
a book that a frioid had recommended—“a beautiful 
book, too ”—but the title and author’s name were a myth 
to her; all she knew about it was that it was about 
Monday. Repeated solicitation made her waver nothing; 
she was sure it wasn’t about Tuesday or Wednesday, or 
any other day of the week. The poor mortal serving her 
did his best, but the b?ok on ‘-Monday,” author unknown, 
came not to bis mind, and the lady went her way sorrow- 
fnl._ A few days later, in she came, her countenance 
radiant as a sunlit poppy in a cornfield, and the librarian 
knew, with an instmcrave thrill of delight, that the title 
was found which had been lost—it was Oloria Mundi ! 
.pother great source of fun is to be found among that 
class of subscriber, full of gush and -with the instinct of 


the litlernteur oozing, .so to speak, from their very finger¬ 
tips, who can’t read Marion Cravriord, you know, because 
they really can’t read books written by women, and who 
speak of Sydney Grier and John Strange Winter as “ he.” 
One could pass these trifiing errors over were the joke not 
accentuated by their fervid declarations, to any stranger 
whom they deem fit subjects for their confidences, that 
their knowledge of authors, publishers’ tricks, and book¬ 
sellers’ little ways is wide and accurate. 


The New York Critic for August publishes a translation 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio’s Bymnt to the Heamtns, the Sea, 
the Earth, and to Heroet. They are a little vague, these 
Hymns, a little laboured and elementary : the voice is too 
shrill. We quote from “ The Miracle ” ; 

And from the summit of the heavens to the foundations 
of the Sea 

resounded, flashed the solar word ; 

“ Gh-eat Pan is not dead! ” 

The hair upon my head, the blood within my veins 
thrilled; the woods, 

the standing grain, the waters, rocks, hearth-fires, flowers, 
wild beasts. 

“ Great Pan is not dead! ” 

All things created trembled like a single leaf, 
like a single water-drop, a single spark, 
at the li^tning and the thunder of the word: 

“ Great Pan is not dead I ” 


The Syriac Gospel discovered by Mrs. Ivewis and Mrs. 
Gibson in 1892 in St. Katharine’s Monastery on Mount 
Sinai was very carefully photographed by these ladies; 
and now, at the instance of Mr. H. E. Allenson, five 
copies of these photographs have been made up in book 
form, handsomely bound in parchment. Mr. Allenson 
kindly called at this office to show us a copy of tlie 
venerable pages covered with Syriac writing, of which 
the half-eras^ portion, the palimpsest, is a Syriac Gospel 
of the fifth century. We are surprised that the demand 
for these beautiful photographs has not necessitated a 
larger number of prints. One copy has gone to the 
Eylands Library at Manchester, one to the Westminster 
(Presbyterian) College at Cambridge, one to the Univer¬ 
sity of Halle, and the remaining two copies are in the 
possession of Mrs. Lewis and Mr. Allenson. 


An entirely new “ two-version ” edition of the Bible wiU 
be published next montli by Mr. Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press. The Authorised Version has been 
printed with all the differences of the Eevise<l Version 
placed in the side margins, so that both texts can be read 
from the same page, while in the centre column are 
the indispensable marginal references. The Bishop of 
Gloucester, in a preface, remarks that this convenient and 
carefully-arranged combination of the two versions In one 
clearly-printed single volume of very moderate size will be 
welcomed by all students, and especially by all teachers; 
and he points out that the difficulties which have hitherto 
prevented the use of the Eevised Version to the extent 
that might have been expected have been successfully 
overcome in the new edition. A\Tien the simple plan 
followed by the printers has been mastered, every differ¬ 
ence between the two versions, including even punctuation, 
can be recognised with readiness and certitude. The 
“two-version” edition'will be procurable with or without 
the Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible. 

A COREE 8 PONDENT of the Spectator tells a “new” 

f ood story of Tennyson. A lady sitting next to him at 
inner referred to his lines— 

Birds in the high Hall-gsrdeu 
When twilight was f^ing, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 

They were crying and calling. 

“ Beautiful description,” said she; “one can almost hear 
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the nightingales singing.” “ Nonsense, Madsm,” retorted 
Tennyson, in his abrupt manner, “ they wore rooks— 
rooks! ” 


The Jurors of the Paris Exhibition have awarded a 
Grand Prix to the collective exhibit of books organised 
by the Publishers’ Association, with the assistance of Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., and Mr. F. Macmillan, for 
the Liberal Arts Sub-Committee of the Boyal British 
Commission. 


We are glad to see that the sorry ^ectacle which Fleet- 
street has presented in the recent Chinese crisis is being 
noted, and its lessons made plain. To the Time» cor¬ 
respondence on this subject “ An Old Journalist ” contri¬ 
butes some blunt truths. He says: 

To-dsy the fact that a statement has been made by the 
papors justifies the inquirie whether there is any foundation 
for i'; while, if it hxs appeared on a contents bill, it is 
at once dismissed as fiction. . . . The real disease is the 
mania f.ir sensation—^the apparent utter indifference of the 
greater portion of the public as to whether news is true 
or false, providing it be exciting. ... I know reporters 
who have lost employment, not because they were in¬ 
accurate, but, on the contrary, because they were accur¬ 
ate, because they confined themselves to facts, because, in 
the words of an editor, “ you utterly fail to show any 
imagination in your reports.” The faculty of invention, 
of imagination, is thus deliberately encouraged by meu 
who while they would be incapable of untrut'i in their 
own utterances, are too often willing to accept and to 
publish with their authority ‘‘ good copy.” 

It is certain that editors recognise and deplore this state of 
things. The root of the evil is competition, which forces 
them into practices they abhor. What is needed is a code 
of procedure in dealing with news. 


A HANDBOOK to the wonderful Wallace collection in 
Hertford House is already before the public from the pen 
of Mr. M. H. Spielmann. The book does not attempt 
a critical estimate of the works exhibited, although Mr. 
Spielmann says wise things by the way; its main object 
is to present pedigrees, comparative prices, and collector’s 
facts. Messrs. Cassell publish the volume, which is 
illustrated. 


Bibliographical. 

Everything comes to those that wait—even a memorial 
slab on the houses which they have inhabited in this life. 
Of course they have to die first, and they must have done 
something notable at some time or other; but the slab 
will arrive in due course. The fact that Joanna Baillie 
lived in one house at Hampstead for nearly fifty years is 
now commemorated in this way; and one may hope that 
thereby her shade is compensated for the neglect into 
which she has fallen since her decease in 1851. Every 
one recalls Byron’s dictum that “ Woman, save Joanna 
Baillie, cannot write tragedy,” and some may recall Miss 
Mitford’s remark—“That Mrs. Joanna is a true dramatist, 
as well as a great poet, I, for one, can never doubt.” 
Poor Miss Mitford! Her dramas are as dead as those of 
the woman she thus absurdly praised. What play by 
“Mrs. Joanna” lingers on the stage? What poem by 
“ Mrs. Joanna ” has found an abiding place even in an¬ 
thologies ? Her poems and plays are both buried for ever 
in the one-volume edition puldished in 1853. 

In a “ publisher’s note ” to the book on Norway just 
added to the “ Story of the Nations ” series, a short 
account is given of the life of the late author—Mr. H. H. 
Borgsen. Mr. Borgsen was a Norwegian who went early 
to America and ma.stered English, in which he wrote a 


number of works. I find that nine or ten of these have 
been issued in England by English publishers, while 
about a dozen others have been circulated over here 
through Anglo-American agencies. Of those which have 
had an English imprint, the following, I take it, are the 
best known: Talet from Two Wemitphtret, a HUtory of 
Norway (1886), Agaimt Heavy Odds (1890), Essays in 
German Literature (1892), Boyhood in Norway (1893), The 
Works of Ibsen (1894), Essays in Scandinavian Literature 
(1895), and NorseJand Tales (1895). Mr. Borgsen wrote 
fiction as well as criticism, and on the subject of Ibsen in 
particular he is well worth reading. 

The simultaneous presentation of Charles II. on the 
boards of two London theatres should do something to 
create interest in the monograph on the witty but unwise 
king which we are to have before long from the pen of 
Mr. Osmund Airey. Mr. Airey is already well known as 
a writer on historical subjects. In 1886 he issued a list of 
Books on English History, which was followed two years 
later by a work on The English Mestoration and Louis XIV. 
In 1892 he brought out a Text-Book of English History in 
three volumes, and in 1897 he edited a part of Burnet’s 
History of My Own Times. As the biographer of Charles II. 
he has had few predecessors. The two - volume work 
on The Merry Monarch, which appeared in 1885, was 
avowedly popular in design and treatment, aiming at being 
readable more than anything else. In these cases it is 
difficult to know whether to deal with the king as man or 
as monarch—whether to dwell upon his personality or to 
enter upon a comprehensive review of his reign. The 
former is certainly the more engaging, if not in every 
remect the better, way. 

The promised authentic narrative of the life of Paul 
Jones—otherwise John Paul—will certainly be acceptable. 
To most people he is known only, or almost only, as the 
central figure of Fenimore Cooper’s novel. The Pilot. 
Very few seem to recollect that he was also the subject of 
a romance by Allan Cunni^ham, called Paul Jones —a 
tale stigmatised by James &nnay as “very bad.” Not 
many more appear to be aware that Jones, or Paul, was 
an historical personage, and to these his adventures 
under the American, Russian, and French flags will come 
with delightful freshness. Meanwhile, however excellent 
the coming biography may be, it will always be bj' The 
Pilot that Jones will be longest and best remembered. 

It will be pleasant to make acquaintance with M. 
Tatne’s notes on his visit to Scotland. His Notes on 
England, as translated by Mr. Fraser Rae, had a wide 
circulation here in the early eighties, reaching an eighth 
edition in 1885. There have iso been English transla¬ 
tions of his Journeys through Prance, his Revolution, his 
Modern Regime, his History of English Literature. This 
last, one remembers, was more suggestive than convincing. 
His comparison between Tennyson and Do Musset was 
particularly futile. 

Mr. Andrew Lang does not show much inventiveness in 
the titles of his Fairy Books. He is content to go on 
using up the names of the colours. He began, if I 
remember rightly, in 1889, with a Blue Fairy Book ; then, 
in 1890, came the Red-, in 1892, the Green-, in 1894, the 
Yellow ; and, in 1897, the Pink. Now we are to have the 
Grey ! And the thing will go on, I suppose, until even 
Mr. Lang cannot find any more fairy stories to exploit— 
or any more colours. 

A new volume from the pen of the “ Amateur Angler ” 
(Mr. Edward Marston) is always welcome, and his forth¬ 
coming book. An Old Man's Holiday, is sure of a hearty 
reception from a large section of the public. It was, I 
think, in 1884 that Mr. Marston first figured as an author, 
giving us his Amateur Angler's Days in Dove Dale. Then, 
in 1890, came his account of How Stanley Wrote His 
“ Darkest Africa," and, in 1896, his second book of angling 
memorie.s— By Meadow and Stream, 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Criticism of Criticism. 

Judgment in Literature. By W. Basil Worsfold. (J. M. 

Dent & Co. Is.) 

Mb. Wohsfold’s book deserves commendation for its 
subject-matter, if it does not contain much that is abso¬ 
lutely new. It is a thorough and thoughtful attempt to 
trfice the progress of criticism, and harmonise the results 
obtained by modem critics so as to obtain a unified 
teaching. Much labour has obviously been expended on 
the effort; and if Mr. Worafold’s conclusions do not always 
(as we think) go down to bed-rock, they are certainly 
worth examination. His greatest drawback (and it is an 
unfortunate one) is that he lacks the perspicuity, precision, 
and conciseness of expression so eminently desirable in 
treating subject-matter itself abstract and not easy to 
follow. EQs style is deplorably awkward, long-winded, 
verbose, and circumlocutory. It is less important, for his 
aims, that his literary taste does not always show itself 
of the finest order. There is, perhaps, somewhat too 
profuse a repetition, but this is a fault on the right side 
where the matter is not reeidily grasped. 

. We do not much love Mr. Worsfold’s opening. He 
persistently uses the real as equivalent to the phenomenal, 
and Buch-uke laxities of diction. The best done part of 
his book is, perhaps, the review of criticism from Plato to 
Victor Cousin, though its most important part is naturally 
that dealing with modem critical methods. From Plato, 
he ^ows, we derive the principle that art and morality 
are interdependent; also that truth (correspondence of the 
representation with the thing represented) is the chief 
merit'of a work of art. Aristotle gives us much, notably 
the view that creative work presents universal rather than 
particular trath, the explanation and justification of 
tragedy; and those structural mles now set aside, with 
tiie corollary that stmctursl perfection is the test of artistic 
excellence. For this Addison substituted the modem test 
of imaginative appeal, which was worked out in detail 
by I^ssing and Victor Cousin. Particularly valuable is 
Cousin’s principle that art is “ the unconscious criticism 
of nature by the human mind,” which rejects and selects 
among nature’s facts. This is idealieation. 

Many criticisms might be offered on portions of Mr. 
Worsfold’s conclusions. Let us merely say that he is 
hasty in concluding from Plato’s principle (above men¬ 
tioned) that “ the great artist must be a good man.” The 
history of art refutes this. But he must aspire after good, 
in his best nature (which finds vent in his work), however 
his actual life may fall below his aspirations. And 
habitual failure to correspond in life with his ideals will 
ultimately react upon his power of noble work, though not 
at once. The flower blossoms in water long after it is 
severed from its nutrient root. 

Descending to contemporary criticism, Mr. Worsfold 
declares that the judgment of literature by formal tech¬ 
nical tests (after the manner of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries) is practically disused. “ The practice 
of attempting verdicts upon new works of literature is 
stUl maintained in the ordinary criticism of the journals, 
but while there is much that is often both unbiassed and 
enlightened in these criticisms, it is well understood that 
the writers of these reviews or notices do not claim to give 
a binding verdict,” anything but superficial criticism being 
prevented by the conditions of such writing. He goes, 
therefore, to the deliberate critics, and recalls certain 
principles at which they have arrived. 

Wordsworth laid down the law that an original writer 
“ creates the taste by which he must be enjoyed,” and that 
the givmg of pleasure by appeal to the imagination of 
the ordinaiy intelligent man. is the test of creative excel- 
lengeT-a. test outside any technical rule of judgment. 


Matthew Arnold enunciated the principle that poetry is a 
“ criticism of life,” which is really involved in Cousin’s 
statement that it is a “criticism of nature.” The test, 
therefore, of poetry, says Arnold, is its interpretative 
power, appealing to the whole man (his emotional no less 
than intellectual nature), in which it is superior to science, 
which appeals solely to the intellect. With this go the 
conditions that there should be the “ high seriousness ” of 
absolute sincerity, and that it should be in conformity with 
essential morality. It must satisfy “ the general sense of 
mankind as embodied in the principles of morality.” 
Buskin emphasises this last principle with regard to all 
creative art. It is the finished expression “ of the joy or 
grief of noble persons for right causes.” Again: “ The 
fineness of the possible art is an index of the moral purity 
and majesty of the emotion it expresses.” Swinburne lays 
down the opposite principle of “ art for art’s sake.” Mr. 
Worsfold quotes Mrs. Browning as agreeing with him : 

Whosoever writes good poetry 

Looks just to art. 

But from another passage he quotes, asserting that poets 
are 

The only speikers of essential truth, 

Opposed to relative, comparative, 

And temporal truths ... 

The only teachers who iestruct mankind 
From just a shadow on a charcel-wall, 

To find mem’s veritable stature out. 

Erect, sublime— the measure of a man; 

it is clear that Mrs. Browning includes in “ art ” the 
element of moral nobility, and therefore is really at one 
with Buskin. And when Mr. Worsfold opposes to Buskin 
the maxim that moral worth cannot of itself endow a poet’s 
work “ with the characteristic charm of art,” it must bo 
answered that Buskin never affirms so. He says that the 
nobility of art is determined by moral worth—“the fine¬ 
ness of the possible art,” fineness here being manifestly 
equivalent to “ nobility.” “No vain or selfish person can 
possibly paint,” he says again (somewhat too sweepingly), 
“ in the noble sense of the word.” And this is me true 
reconciliation of these opposing principles. Morality is 
not the principle of art; but, given the artistic spirit and 
adequacy of execution, the nobler the informing ethics the 
loftier the work of art. The JEpithalamium of Spenser 
transcends the exquisite Epithalamium of Catullus largely 
by Spenser’s beautiful austerity of ethical spirit. Mr. 
Worsfold’s endeavour after reconciliation is not too 
definite or convincing, not easy to lay hold on. He takes 
his definition of morality from Matthew Arnold (a lax 
interpretation of Arnold, we think), and describes it as 
“the general sense of mankind.” But it is more funda¬ 
mentally true to say that poetical morality corresponds to 
the laws which underlie the unchanging government of 
the universe, laws of which there is constant tradition 
among the great poets—Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shake¬ 
speare, Milton. Buskin’s view is correct, says the author, 
applied to a work of art in its “external or objective 
aspect,” regarded as ‘ ‘ the interpretation of moral beauty by 
the assistance of physical beauty,” but incorrect applied to 
a work of art in its “internal or subjective aspect”— 
regarded as “ the expression of tlie artist’s mind, as a 
‘ conception converted into a creation.’ ” Which seems to 
us vague and unsatisfying. Will it be credited that, in 
grappling with this stubborn difficulty, Mr. Worsfold 
adventures lightly the casual statement that “ Southey 
and Wordsworth ” are “ now regarded as our most 
spiritual poets ” ? Southey —immortal Poetry! 

But Mr. Worsfold proceeds, having got his utterances 
from the critics, to apply them. The Aristotelian method 
of judging new work by reference to the various 
categories of composition based on the practice of previous 
writers is done away with, he says. We now take it for 
granted that a creative writer “ will adopt the appropriate 
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iiuJ ueveusary funn uf cumpoeition, and we look mainly 
... at the ellect which he has produced by his compo¬ 
sition us a whole; and if we find that his creation possesses 
the essential quality appealing to the imagination, we 
do not trouble to consider whether ... he has moulded 
his materials into the precise form of any previously 
existing model." This, we submit, is inadequate to 
explain the method of the best modcra critics. They try 
sympathetically to identify themselves with the artist’s 
mind, ^asp his standpoint, think again his conception 
after him, divine and annex his imlividual plan, and thin 
intelligently criticise his work according to its proportion 
of success in developing that personal plan. Atwrtog to 
their capacity of assimilating his design, their criticism 
will bo good or bad, complete or incomplete. And the 
measure in which a man possesses this sympathetic 
intuition is the test of his critical gift. " Appreciation," 
the wise it call, which we prefer to Mr. Worsfold’s 
" interpretation ” as a name for the modem process of 
criticism. 

Mr. Worsfold lays down thi-eo principles for applied 
criticism. Fiietly, truth—generalised tmth. In essence, 
an agreement between the opinions and feelings of the 
writer and the general sense of mankind. Hence the 
necessity for mormity. From what wo have said it will 
be gathered that we would prefer to say an agreement 
with the integral truth of nature, “ a criticism of nature,” 
as Cousin says. Secondly, symmetry: the adaptation of 
the external qualities of a given work to the special 
purpose it is intended to achieve. It is a very embracing 
definition. One would rather say, a relation of ordered 
parts to produce an harmonious and organic whole. But 
Mr. Worsfold evidently and deliberately joins symmetry 
with teUction, which surely should be kept separate. He 
quotes Meredith: “The art of the pen is to rouse the 
inward vision, . . . because our %ii>g minds cannot con¬ 
tain a protracted description. The Shakespearian, the 
Dantesque pictures are in a line or two at most.” This 
is done by selection. But Mr. Worsfold says: “ So the 
test of symmetiy is indirectly a means by which the 
presence of this dominant artistic quality can be discovered 
and measui-ed in a work of literature.” The selection of 
the fit eaiih to make a jar is not part of the jar's 
symmetry, though it is an indispensable preliminary to 
the making of a symmetrical jar. Indeed, that species of 
selection to which the Meredith quotation refers should 
rather come under Mr. Worsfold’s third heading— 
Idealisation. 

This principle requires not merely that the mental 
us})ect of reality should be presented by the author, but 
that a selection from the mental aspect of reality should 
Krst be made, and that the selection so made should 
exclude such matter as affects impleasantly the restbetic 
consciousness uf the reader. 

Here comes one of Mr. Worsfold’s impardunable im- 
precisious of speech. He speaks of “that characteristic 
quality of a work of art which we call, from a subjective 
IHjint of view, ‘to give pleasure.’” How can “to give 
pleasuie ” be a quality ; which is manifestly the outcome 
or effect of a quality? Under this head, Mr. Worsfold 

E oints out, comes the doctrine of “ poetic justice,” and he 
as many remarks on that doctrine—some good, some 
courting criticism. But what is the outcome of all this 
critical apparatus ? How are we to apply it ? By com¬ 
parison, answers Mr. Worsfold; and it is practically the 
conclusion of his book. 

Assume that we know not merely that we should look 
for truth in any given work, but also the sort of truth for 
which we should look—that is to say, the truth of logic, if 
the work be non-creative, the truth of art, if it be creative 
—if, then, we would ascertain the extent to which the 
work in question possesses this quality, we must compare 
it with a work of re<'oguised merit ... in the same 
department of literature. Gradually by the study of the 


best work ... in the several departments of literature, 
our minds will become so familiari^ with the several and 
characteristic excellences of each, that we shall almost 
instinctively welcome their presence, and resent their 
absence. 

Now that last sentence is true, and imderstood in this 
general sense the principle of comparison is as right as it is 
obvious. But Mr. Worsfold does not leave it were. He 
lays down a detailed and mechanical comparison which can 
breed nothing but conventional judgment—where it is not 
impracticable. “ If we wish to mow how X has succeeded, 
we compare his work with the work of the same kind 
which A, B, and C have done, and admittedly done well.” 
Thus, he says, to judge the detailed description of a love- 
declaration between two young people in Richard Ftvertl, 
we should compare it with the like scene in Romeo and 
Juliet. The critic who should do so would be lost—if he 
were trying to judge Richard Feverel as a new and unknown 
work! Even in Mr. Worsfold’s comparison, with all its 
parii-prit, the differences are very much more con^icnons 
than the resemblances. The work of a great poet (let ns 
say) is almost sure to be so novel and tui generic that such 
mechanical and detailed comparison with the work of any 
predecessor will be either impossible, or a snare for the 
feet of the critic so lanal as to attempt it. It is precisely 
such rootedly mistaken efforts which are responsible for 
nearly half the conventional damnation meted out to poets 
at their literary birth. Arnold recommended readers to 
keep in their minds choice lines and passages of great 
poetry, as a standard of supreme poetic quality* But 
(though even this is liable to perverted application) Mr. 
Worsfold is not justified in citing it to countenance a 
method of criticism which would have prickled the roots of 
Arnold’s hair! Such comparisons are sometimes interest¬ 
ing, when you have already captured and certified to your¬ 
self the excellence of a new writer, but they are permcious 
as means of a priori appraisal. 

And "this is aU that Mr. Worsfold has to tell us about 
the handling of the tools he has so painstakingly labelled 
for us. Let us confess that, as Mr. Punch says, “ we don’t 
seem to get no forrarder.” The rest of the book is a brief 
synopsis of literary forms, with a jejeune note on style. 
Decidedly, the book is not satisfactory, yet it has much 
which is satisfying. The evolution of criticism is traced 
with a system not before applied to it; and our modem 
critical gains are appraised, so that we can see where we 
stand in relation to our ancestors. This is good work, and 
we only wish it had been done with better command of 
style. Superfluous words should be thinned out of almost 
every sentence; for Mr. Worsfold has a fatal love of 
rotundity for its own ponderous sake. Were this done, it 
would save much labour to the reader of a book none the 
less worth reading. 


Too Much Drum. 

Writ in Barracks. By Edgar Wallace. (Methuen. 

3s. 6d.) 

Imitation is not always flattery. Even if it be clever, it 
may have the effect of opening the eyes of men to the 
defects of its model. It may give an impetus to reaction, 
and justification to a growing weariness. One feels like 
this in regard to Mr. Wallace’s book of verses. Agmn 
and again the reader’s hand relaxes, and his eye wanders, 
and he asks. How long? How long, that is to say, will 
British patriotism find its most vigorous expression in these 
khaki-coster rhythms, these music-hall sentiments, and 
this extremely facile vein of brag. Surely there is a better 
way. Surely even the Boer war, in the necessity of which 
we believe, but in which we take no joy, mi^ht inspire 
a poem of stern and sombre beauty, finding its cor* of 
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inspiration in that very absence of inspiration which leaves 
a dearer vision of the dull, stem, burdensome tasks of 
empire, where the end is not glory, but simply rectilica- 
tion. In South Africa we ore meeting no ancient here- 
dita^ foe, we are awakening no red traditions, we are not 
risking our lives and safeties here at home. Say what 
one will, the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war”—and its vivid danger—are missing. Not, therefore, 
need our poets hold back. The purest blood of England 
has soaked the Veldt.- There has been no reluctance to 
go out. The country houses and the City offices have 
poured forth their strong men; no rank has been too high, 
no occupation too absorbing, no wealth too great, to be 
forsaken for this tiresome, necessary business, this joyless 
political task, demanding the profuse sacrifices of war. 
The sacrifice has been made in the calm, unfaltering 
English way. There is the unwritten poem. By all 
means let there be war poetry, but let the poetry fit 
the war. 

Considerations such as these qualify our enjoyment of 
Mr. Wallace’s soldier songs. Wo do not like the easy 
jeering of ” My Pal, the Boer”; 

“ My pal, the Boer! 

You’re a prisoner of war 
(’E tried to break my jaw, but that's a trifle) ; 

Ton can’t escape me, can yer ? 

In the name of Bale Britannia, 

I commandeer your ’orse an’ Mauser rifle I ” 

Nor do we feel that a sword-buckling prayer like that 
offered in ” At the Brink,” with its refrmn, ‘‘Give peace 
in our time, 0 Lord! ” has any true relation to the present 
straggle. “ The Stjuire ” is the unabashed, imabated 
glorification of John Bull as the landlord of the earth; 
while in “ The People to Cecil Ehodes” we hear the long, 
undiscriminating yell of Stock Exchange enthusiasm. It is, 
however, Mr. Wallace’s good work that makes us reject his 
bad with a certain warmth. He is so very good when he 
is on the right lines; and again and again he not only 
does honour to Mr. !^pling, but comes near enough for 
rivalry. He has not the irresistible rhythm which, in 
Mr. Kipling, spirits the reader along; nor has he Mr. 
Kiplin^s sudden elevations of expression which explode a 
glamour over a whole poem: “ An’ the dawn came up 
like thunder out 0 ’ China ’crorst the bay.” He is capable 
of dropping into such perilous stuff as this: 

The number one is on the bridge. 

The sun is low en’ red! 

An’ shot an’ shell, like fiends of ’ell. 

Are shriekin’ round ’is ’end. 

An’ three marines are crippled. 

An’ their sergeant-major’s dead ! 

A smile is on ’is bloodless lips, 

’Is sword ’angs from 'is wrm. 

And a lock of ’air of a maiden fair. 

Is clasped in ’is bloodstained fist. 

But ’e’ll meet 'er at the great roll-call. 

When they muster by “ open list” ! 

Behind and among all this there is some respectable 
stuff. The greeting to Mr. Kipling—the piece by which 
Mr. Wallace was first known—is excellent: 

You ’ave met us in the tropics, you ’are met us in the snows; 

But mostly in the Punjab an’ the ’Bis. 

You ’ave seen us in Mauritius, where the naughty cyclone 
blows, 

Yon ’ave met us underneath a sun that kills. 

An’ we grills! 

An’ I ask you, do we fill the bloomio’ bills ? 

Since the time when Tommy’s uniform was musketoun an’ 
wig. 

There ’os always been a bloke wot ’ad a way 

Of writin’ of the Qlory an’ forgettin’ the fatig’, 

’Oo saw ’im in ’is tunic day by day. 

Smart an’ gay. 

An’ forgot about the smaUuess of his pay! 


But you’re our partic’lar author, you’re our patron and 
otir friend. 

You’re the poet of the cuss-word and the swear. 

You’re the poet of the people, where the red-mapped 
lauds extend. 

You’re the poet of the jungle an’ the lair. 

An' compare 

To the ever-speaking voice of everywhere! 

In ‘‘ Ginger James ” we have a good barrack song, 
justified of itself. ‘‘Ginger Jim” was the scamp of the 
regiment, but there came a day when he had the respect 
of everyone, from colonel to drummer-boy: 

The band turned out to i^lay 
Poor Ginger James away; 

’Is captain aud ’is company came dowu to sec ’im off; 

An’ thirteen file an’ rank. 

With three rounds each of blank; 

An' ’e rode down on a carriage, like a bloomin’ City toff! 

’E doesn’t want no pass, 

’B’s journ^dng firs^claw; 

'Is trav’liing rug's a ITmuu Jack, which isn’t bad at all; 
The tune the drummers play 
It ain’t so very gay. 

But a rather slow selection, from a piece that’s known as 
“ Saul.” 

A sense of humour which should have saved him from 
writing some pieces in this volume is shown by Mr. Wallace 
in ‘‘The King of Oojie-Moojie,” a delightful rendering 
of our nonuM dealings with dusky Amcan potentates. 
But we shall fill our remaining space with two stanzas 
from “ When London Calls ”—a poem which alone should 
persuade Ijondoners to buy this volume: 

There's a voice that calls the waster, when the doors of 
home are shut. 

(O the voice of club and chamber, and the arc-light 
burning blue!) 

There’s a voice that calls the trooper in his daub aud 
wattle hut. 

(O the midnight cabs that rattle from the Strand to 
Waterloo!) 

There’s a.voice for ever calling from the Square and from 
the Slum, 

From the Hornsey-rise to Brixton, from St. Saviour’s to 
St. Paul’s. 

’Tis the never-changing message of the everlasting 
“C me” 

To the brick and to the mortar, 

London calls! 


’Tis the swelling roar of Epsom, with the backers seven 
deep. 

(O the rush around the Comer, aud the finish on the 
Straight!) 

’Tis the tinkling hum of Henley as it snuggles dowu to 
sleep. 

(O the light-lined laughing river, with its fairy-fancied 
fete I) 

’Tis the growl of Ratoliffe-highway, ’tis the lisp of Botteu- 
row; 

’Tis the beauty that entrances, ’tis the horror that 
appals; 

’Tis the firemen’s horses tearing to the midnight sky 
aglow; 

It’s a vag;ue and restless—something. 

London calls! 

Mr. Wallace writes as a soldier—he spent ‘‘six happy 
years ” in the ranks of the Army M^ical Corps—and 
as a journalistic versifier, walking very frankly in the 
steps of Mr. Kipling. His shortcomings are largely from 
wi^out, his txiumphs are from within ; and we can do 
with any quantity of verse as good as “ Tommy to his 
Laureate,” ‘‘Ginger Jim,” and ‘‘Wlieii London Calls.” 
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The Degradation of the Baronetage. 

A History of the Baronetage. By F. W. Pixley, F.S.A. 

(Duckworth & Co.) 

Me. Pi XUS y has broken fresh ground in his History of the 
Baronetage, and, in so doing, has faced the difficulties and 
earned the honour of the pioneer. The opening chapter, 
which deals with the use of the word “baronet ” previous 
to the creation of the Baronetage in 1611, is interesting; 
but, as has recently been pointed out in the Academy, 
even it, as is probable, those antiquaries are wrong who 
maintain that in all such cases it is merely a scribal error 
for “banneret,” it is certain that there can be no connexion 
whatever between the baronet of the Middle Ages and his 
namesake of the seventeenth century. The baronetage of 
James I. was an entirely new class of nobility, created 
under specific and unprecedented regulations, and for a par¬ 
ticular purpose. At the same time it is just possible that 
the method employed by James I. may have been suggested 
by a precedent, quoted by Mr. Pixley, which occurred in 
the reign of Edward III.; and in Wyrley’s True Use of 
Armorie, published in 1592, there is a passage that may 
throw a sidelight on this point. 

Unfortunately for the Baronetage, the general public 
has not the Imowledge to discriminate between the 
seventeenth century baronets, the only holders of the 
dignity worthy of being seriously regarded as members of 
the degree, and the later creations in which the social 
qualifications, in former times rigidly insisted upon, have 
ceased to be required. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the more recent recipients of the title have not been 
usually, far less invariably, as the original conditions 
stipulated they should be, gentlemen of blood, of at least 
three generations of legitimate coat-armour, and in the 
possession of a revenue by inheritance from landed estate 
of the modern equivalent of from £6,000 to £7,000 a 
year. 

As a matter of fact, all creations beyond the first two 
hundred were an infringement of the undertaking on the 
part of the Crown not to exceed that number. Still, 
throughout the seventeenth century the dignity continued 
to be confined to the families of the old landed gentry, the 
true aristocracy of England, though the identity of some 
of these ancient houses has been obscured by the acquisi¬ 
tion of peerages. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that instead of utilising 
the old titles of knight and baronet in their present 
meaningless, and often ludicrous applications, some new 
designations of honour were not devised of a nature less 
unappropriate to. the profession, trade, or social position 
of the grantee. 

But the older baronets have not only been badly treated 
in this general degradation of their degree, they have also 
been shamelessly robbed of some of their special privileges. 
One particularly gross breach of faith on the part of the 
Crown is the refusal of late to carry out the undertaking 
given in all patents prior to December 19, 1827, to 
confer knighthood on the eldest sons of baronets on the 
attainment of their majority. It is, of course, open to the 
sovereign, as the “ fount of honour,” at any time to intro¬ 
duce modifications, desirable or otherwise, into patents 
of nobility; but the revoking of a permanent contract such 
as this entered into by the Crown is, in the peculiar 
circumstances, tantamount to the repudiation of a debt, 
and since in these matters the prerogative is above the 
reach of the law, the act is uncbivalrous as well as dis¬ 
honest. In this instance, however, there is apparently a 
remedy. Knighthood is conferred either by accolade or 
by patent. In the case, therefore, of those patents of 
baronetcy which include the knighthood clause all that 
seems needful is for knighthood to be automatically 
assumed by the heir on his reaching the age of twenty- 
one, without troubling the .sovereign to assist. 

It cannot be denied that the baronets themselves have 


during the last century taken much pains to bring 
ridicule and additional contempt upon their body. On 
various occasions they have associated themselves for the 
purpose of preventing irregular assumptions of the title, 
and of applying for the restitution of the rights of which 
they have been deprived. But the movement has on each 
occasion come to an ignominious end, owing chiefly to the 
absurd and groundless claims put forward for trivial 
objects of personal adornment such as one would have 
supposed could appeal only to the heart of a Chinese man¬ 
darin or a South Sea Islander. The theatrical assortment 
of “ properties ” in which the committee of baronets, in 
1835, begged permission to bedeck their persons was 
discreetly disallowed by the advisers of the Crown, and was 
even demurred to by the official men-milliners of the 
College of Arms. The modern potted-meat or party¬ 
financing baronet is perhaps sufficiently ridiculous as he is. 
It is difficult to believe that he would inspire greater 
veneration in his customers or his constituents if he mas¬ 
queraded behind the counter or on the hustings arrayed as 
even Solomon certainly was not; if, clad in a green coat, 
garnished with badge and star, collar of SS and knightly 
belt, and embellish^ with a scarf after the fashion of an 
Com Paul or an Ancient Buffalo, his “honourable” brow 
overshadowed by a white hat surmounted by a nodding 
plume of snowy feathers, he should brandish, so far as the 
massive thumb-ring and signet of his state would permit 
the exertion, a sword in his right hand, a pennon in his 
left. And the prayer for this strange frippery was not 
the fooling of farceurs, but was laid before the sovereign 
in very sober earnest by the grave and reverend seniors 
of the baronetage. 

All this was exceedingly childish and ill-advised, but can 
afford no justification for the utter disregard of the ancient 
respectable qualifications for the baronetage. That, and 
the notorious fact that baronetcies are regularly on sale in 
the political market, a scandal carefully gua^ed against 
in the early regulations, have been the principal causes of 
the disrepute into which this much-wrongs and much- 
abused degree of nobility has fallen; and it is within the 
knowledge of the present writer that there exist not a 
few heirs to seventeenth century baronetcies who prefer to 
let their rights lie dormant rather than use a title which 
has lost all value and respect. 

To return to our author, Mr. Pixley has done his work 
extremely well. His narrative is lucid and well ordered, 
and the treatment of his subject thorough and based on 
original authorities. It is satisfactory, by the way, to read 
his very proper denunciation of the vulgar abbreviation 
“ Bart.” for Baronet, and of the slovemy and ignorant 
habit of describing all g^rades of the peerage below duke 
by the title of “ lord.” We have noticed but few errors, 
and those of no great magnitude. A couple of fragments 
of unintelligible Latin occur; “duo stermini” on p. 5, 
and “ inter alid ” on p. 297, and the derivation given of 
“ sir ” from Kvpios belongs to the dark ages of etymology. 
We heartily commend the book to those interest^ in the 
subject, and sincerely trust that its intrinsic merits will not 
suffer through the deterrent horrors of its binding, which 
appears to emulate the gaudy abominations of the peerage 
and county family publications. 


West and East. 

Christianity and Mythology. By John M. Bobertson. 
(Watts & Co.) 

Some few weeks ago we had occasion to refer to a curious 
opinion held by Mr. Robertson to the effect that no such 
thing as race genius exists. If it were true, the Occident 
would experience no difficulty in understanding the Orient, a 
proposition which the very existence of this book confutes. 
No doubt the plan of it was conceived in circumstances 
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that do not tend towards sympathetic study. Mr. Robert¬ 
son, as is well known, was a favourite lieutenant of the 
late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, and it was at his request that 
the study of “ Christ and &ishna,” which is the nucleus 
of the book, was undertaken. Now wo have no wish to 
say any ill of Mr. Bradlaugh,* he died somewhat more 
honours than he had lived, and his posthumous reputa¬ 
tion is at least as great as was his living one. We do not 
even wish to ^s judgment on his merit as a contro¬ 
versialist ; but it is scarcely necessary to say that he did 
not possess the delicate sympathy that enables a man to 
enter into and even represent the feelings and tempera¬ 
ment of those opposed to him. That was not his particular 
gift. Rather he was a bom fighter, ready to ransack East 
or West for weapons in his endless controversy with 
theologians. His, as he would probably have been glad 
to admit, was the spirit of the iconoclast—bustling, ener¬ 
getic, assertive, positive, the spirit of a partisan. Upon 
toe author of this book has his mantle descended. With 
more intellect, but less of his master’s burly force, Mr. 
Robertson nevertheless follows the same track. 

There is a magic in the East that fascinates some 
—not toe magic hymned by Mr. Sapling, but the 
spiritual, unknown to him as to Mr. Robertson, 
though toe two are wide asunder as the poles. In the 
West humanity is masculine to think or do. Mr. 
Robertson, armed with scale and compass, represents it. 
He comes as an exponent of naturalism, abhorring the 
mystic, though mystical enough is his own “ ism ” if 
pursued to its source, and bent on applying strict rules of 
logic and analysis to the careless, dreaming East. It is done 
at a sacrifice. The result has, in the first place, no literary 
value whatever—it is a mere polemic. Literary value could 
only have sprung out of some love of toe East for its own 
sake, some feeling that would have dragged the author 
into its innermost life. If the reader is in doubt of what 
we mean, let him read one after the other Mr. Robertson’s 
and Mr. Frazer’s accoimt of Elrishna: they are practically 
agreed in their conclusion, but toe latter, drawn to the 
from childhood, living his best days in it, learning to 
think in its very terms, is able to see the full value of 
“ those beacon lights that were set ablaze to direct the 
quivering soul in its flight through time,” even though 
he confesses to be one of those who “ stand listening 
wearily to toe muffled sound that comes from the chamber 
of science.” 

This sort of writing and thinking is possible only to 
one capable of projecting himself, quite indmendent of 
his own belief, into toe lives of others. Mr. Robertson’s 
failure to do so most probably is in part due to a habit of 
controversy; you almost hear an angry rasp in his voice as 
he flings defiance or challenges contr^iction; due still more, 
we should fancy, though we trust no injustice is done him 
by the supposition, to the apparent fact that he has had to 
approach the original documents through the medium of 
translation. He might get at the main facts in that way; but, 
after the facts have been mastered, toe wisdom of toe East 
may still remain a sealed book. In regard to the historical 
and textual criticism of the Bible this may have been a 
still greater disadvantage, even though he has winnowed 
the French and German authorities with the ardour of a 
true student, somewhat to the neglect of those in England, 
we think. Bishop Lightfoot, for example, led the way in 
textual criticism; and much that is put forward in regard 
to the pre-Christian existence of the more essential passages 
in the Sermon on the Moimt and the Lord’s Prayer was 
primarily due to his research, although the name does not 
occur in the multitudinous authorities here quoted. Mr. 
^bertson’s facts are mostly gleanings from the authori¬ 
ties; the original part of the book is the pushing of the 
conclusion to its extreme. Not only will he have it that 
all the miracles of Christ are mythic, and all the doctrines 
old, but that the historical personage round whom they 
were supposed to have accumulated was himself a myth. 


Wfi cannot believe that much good would come of dis¬ 
cussing this point in the pages of the Academy ; nor, 
frankly, does Mr. Robertson appear to take a very tactitol 
method of winning adherents to his belief. He seems 
to be beset with the idea that throughout the centuries a 
conspiracy has been abroad to impose a false religion on 
mankind—that is to say, if he would go so far as to admit 
that there is such a thing as true religion. He even falls 
foul of Mr. Andrew Lang for holding with perfect reason¬ 
ableness that religion and myth are not necessarily con¬ 
nected. Mr. Lang says : ” Man’s consciousness of sin, his 
sense of being imperfect in the sight of ‘ larger other eyes 
than ours,’ is a topic of the deepest interest, but it comes 
but by accident into the realm of mythological science.” 
One might imagine this proposition self-evident.. Another 
writer, not accused even of Mr. Lang’s faith, dweUs on 
“ the doubts, the efforts to seek for the soul a secret 
hiding-place from the injustices of the world, the black 
pall of despairing pessimism that only can be rent by 
belief or faith.” Surely both writers touch on something 
that is inherent in human nature, and exists apart from its 
expression, even if we should grant that the expression 
invariably takes mythical form. But the essence of the 
thing, to quote Mr. Lang again, is “ the yearning after 
the Divine that is not far from any one of us.” And, 
really, that touches the controversy to the quick. To 
apply the laws of logic and historical criticism to the 
myths, stories, and discourses wherein this human aspira¬ 
tion is embodied is no more satisfactory than would be the 
endeavour to find out the charm of a song by subjecting 
to chemical analysis the paper and ink used in printing it. 
When Mr. Gladstone appealed to “the solemn voice of the 
ages,” he was sneered at by those who call themselves 
rationalists; yet the unalterable fact remains that, as far 
as knowledge goes, the human mind has craved for a 
certain nourishment that religion in some form or other 
has supplied. The moral to be drawn is, that the work 
Mr. Robertson essays is to be achieved not by pulling 
down, but by building up. Truth, in doctrine at any 
rate, is not to be tested by the time, place, and mouthpiece 
of its delivery, but by the response it evokes in the mind ^ 
of man. And it is idle to talk, as Mr. Robertson does, of 
“a complex of real knowledge, correcting and reacting on 
one’s whole conception of the universe.” The so-called 
“real knowledge ” rests, finally, upon the same unanswer¬ 
ing mystery as did the knowledge of old. What lies 
beyond is now, as then, a matter of guess, and the man of 
to-day’s “ conception of the universe ” is not more likely 
to be true than those of antiquity. And this consideration, 
if no other, might teach us to be reverent and humble in 
dealing with the beliefs of the past. 


An Expensive Purifier. 

The Influence of Mars. By Eva Anstruther. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

The “ Prelude ” to this tiny book presents England as a 
female standing by herself at a suitable height above sea- 
level, “ a woman strong and beautiful; the mighty mother 
of a race of mighty men.” To her comes a male strangler, 
and states that he wants her peace of mind and her men 
and her gold, and so forth, and that in return he will give 
manhood, strength, sacrifice, and so forth. She inquires, 
using the second person singular, who he is, and he 
replies : “ I am War the Purifier.” And she ejaculates: 
“ Lo ! I am well content.” 

After which symbolism, if symbolism it be, the reader is 
at liberty to turn to the realism of the Honourable Mrs. 
Anstruther’s twelve tales of purification. In the first of 
these stories, “ A Medical Exam.,” we have a peer of the 
realm and his wife—“a very ordinary couple, prosperous, 
iminteresting. . . . They lived in the country from July 
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to March, and in London irom March to July. . . , Bar 
outside happenings, they would have gone on doing the 
same thing, at the same time, in the same way, for ten 
years to come.” But something happened, and Mrs. 
Anstmther describes the occurrence in the same phrase in 
nearly all the twelve tales: “ The War Storm Burst.” 
The War Storm having burst, the peer enrols himself in 
the Imperial Yeomanry, and she busies herself “impor¬ 
tantly with War CJommittees.” But the peer has to be 
“ vetted ” before he may proceed to Soum Africa. The 
doctor tells him that he has just six months to live. (It is 
perfectly incredible that any examining doctor shotild go 
out of Ms way to sentence an examinee to death in this 
manner, but Mrs. Anstruther has it so.) The peer returns 
home; his wife is engaged in settling “ who was to take 
in who ” at that night’s dinner party, but he nevertheless 
informs her tout court of Ms impending fate. “ 80 she 
faced death with him.” Incident^y. like many characters 
in fiction at a crisis, she is at tMs point suddenly endowed 
with a sense of hearing. “He dropped the curtain, and 
the heard the metallic clanging of the curtain ringt upon the 
pole.” Presumably, if her husband had not been con¬ 
demned to die in six months, she would not have heard 
the metallic clanging of those curtain rings. Then they 
rave the dinner party, just as xuual, and no on^ guessed. 
Only a “ horsey man,” with unconscious and miraculous 
allegoric force, summ^ up the situation in a tale about a 
mare: “ I himted her two seasons . . . with the PytcMey. 
Rather a stiff country for such a little bit of a tMng, but 
quality always tells in the long run. It’s the well-bred 
’uns who will carry anytMng, and go on till they drop, even 
though they may be weedy sort of brutes to look at, and 
seem up to no weight at all.” 

Now ^ this, to bo candid, is simple amateurishness— 
amateurishness wMch is not always even grammatical: an 
amateur’s pathetic attempt to acMeve the impossible by 
means of words like Eternity, Fate, Englishman. Turgenev 
could do as much in a couple of thousand words as most 
people; but oven he would have shrunk from the business 
of gathering up the tragedy of two lives and sticking it 
into a column and a-half of the Weetmintter Gatette. The 
thing couldn’t be done. It might have been hinted at; 
but Mrs. Anstruther hasn’t even hinted at it. She has 
merely, in this as in all the other stories, indulged in an 
orgy of rank sentimentality. The book is like a chocolate 
cream for sickliness. Open it where you will, you find 
the same saccharine, plaintive note, expressive of the mood 
of a stockbroker when he hears “ By the Fountain ” sung 
“in the gloaming.” listen to the beginning of “The 
Fluffy Boy”: 


W. G. Wilson—just W. Q. He had not even the indi¬ 
vidual note of a Christian name—onlyinitialB. Did his 
^ple call him Willy or Walter or Wilfred? No one 
knew or cared. He was merely a name on a list, a list of 
da n c ing men, which She who had given a Ball, handed 
^er, in a patronising spirit, to She who aspired to a like 
Pinnacle of Fame. 


In this amiably pretty book all the usual people do all 
the usual things. The unruly girl “ smoothes back her 
rebellious curls.” The agonised mother “ walks up and 
down, up and down, like a caged thing.” The moved father 
“blows Ms nose with quite unnecessary vigour.” Amd 
everyone talks book tal^ not real talk. Imagine a man 
referring to dead soldiers as “bravo fellows.” He might 
have said “poor chaps” or “poor devils”—but brave 
fellotce ! Imagine a small boy saying to Ms apologetic 
grandmother, apropoe of a lady who is nursing Mm on her 
knee: “ She'e not the tort what wearies. It’s quite all 
right ”! Imagine an old woman on a ’bus, on Ladysmith 
Day, holding forth to a stranger like tMs: 

I hear the loud shout of success, as you do, but listen 
behind it. Bend down your ear and listen to the heart 
of success as it beats. It's the sound of the muffled drum. 


beating most slowly as for a funeral; to the slow, heavy 
tread of the men who march mourning : it’s the aoimd of 
teardrops falling, falling one by one—^this is the heart of 
success. . . 


War has different effects on different people. On Mrs. 
Anstruther it has had the effect of causing her to write 
tMs book. The Influence of Mars is doubtless the sincere 
expression of a state of mind, an utterance honest and, 
perhaps, inevitable. We have no desire to scoff at it, 
though to avoid doing so is extremely difficult; but we 
are bound to say that, in our opinion, it is without any 
sort of merit, or even of effectiveness. 


Other New Books. 

Notes on a Centubt of 

Typogbaphy. By Hobace Habt. 

This is such a book as a retired printer might spread on 
Ms knees, and enjoy. Mr. Hart is the controller of the 
Oxford University Press, and this folio is the result of 
certain technical researches he has made into the past 
history of the ancient and important press over wMch he 
presides. The full title of the volume is Notes on a 
Century of Typography at the University Press, Oxford, 1693- 
1794; with Annotations and Appendixes. The basis of the 
book is the collection, existing at Oxford, of Specimens of 
printed type such as were regularly sent out to authors to 
assist them in selecting suitable types for their books. 
Publishers are, perhaps, less ceremonious, and authors 
less exacting, in these days. Indeed, the custom of send¬ 
ing out these specimens seems to have been honoured at 
Oxford only in a definite period; it did not begin until 
1693, and it ended abruptly in 1794. Mr. Hart has re¬ 
produced a great many of these Specimens, and in doing 
so has storM up and expounded much fine old lypo- 
grapMcal lore. Essentially, the book is a picture-book— 
that is to say, its aim is to reproduce to the eye the types, 
initials, printer’s marks, colophons, &c., of which specimens 
were circulated among authors in the above period. More¬ 
over, it is strictly a record of such specimens as have 
survived. If a fount of type be not represented in any 
Oxford Specimen, and if no punch, matrix, or lead type of 
it can be found, then that fount makes no appearance in 
this work. To have included mention of such types would, 
Mr. Hart tells us, have expanded hie work beyond reason¬ 
able limits. Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
curious Mstory, to the lay mind, is the dominance of Dutch 
type. All the earliest Oxford printing was done with type 
“made in Germany”—to be precise, at Cologne; and 
throughout the seventeenth century the directors of the 
Press imported type from Germany, France, and Holland. 
Type-founding was not authorised in England until 1637 ; 
and for long alter that date Dutch type held sway. Mr. Hart 
quotes from Reed’s Old English Letter Foundries to show 
that this was the case in the early years of the eighteenth 
century: 

There was probably more Dutch type in England 
between 1700 and 1720 than there was English. The 
Dutch artists appeared for the time to have the secret of 
the true shape of the Bouiau letter; their punches were 
more carefully finished, their matrices better justified, and 
their types of better metal, and better dressed, than any 
of which our country could boast. Nor was it till Caslon 
developed a native genius that English typography ceased 
to be more than half Dutch. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Hart’s commentary on 
the types he reproduces is higMy technical. But it is 
also manifestly a labour of love. Only 150 copies of this 
interesting record have been printed. (Oxford University 
Press.) 
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A Walk thsoxtoh thk Zoological 

Gabdkns. By F. Q. Aflalo. 

From the JEncjfclopadta of Sport, of which he is editor, 
Mr. Aflalo has turned for &e nonce to that living encyclo- 
peedia of animal life, the Zoo, where he gossips in a 
simpla, informing way on the curiosities of its orderly 
lain. His book will satisfy the country cousin and the 
Londoner who has boys. Again and again the “ nature of 
the boast ” is happiljjr touch^ off, not omitting any refine¬ 
ment of manner acqmred in the polite society of the Gardens. 
The giraffe, we are told, is so fastidious that it will not 
accept an apple from which its keeper has had first bite— 
a faxst whicn should be of some educational value; as also 
the futility of Temminck’s Snapper, “ a dirty old turtle,” 
which from force of habit angles for fish when there are 
no fish to catch. One regrets to learn that the Snapper, 
probably from protracted disappointment, now refuses to 
eat the steak provided for him, and has t^en no food for 
months. The pair of South African ratels may be par- 
ticul^ly recommended to the attention of youth, not, 
perhaps; on educational groimds, for they devour their 
ofisprmg, but because of their cheerful dexterity. When 
the rate! sees a keeper approaching with a supply of horse¬ 
flesh he turns a series ol delighted somersaults, which he 
repeats when he has successfully robbed his partner of her 
shara of food. This conduct makes it necessary that the 
female should be fed in a separate compartment. The 
ratel can also dimb over the rouf of his house, smd hang 
on by his forepaws. “ They oat,” says Mr. Aflalo, “ about 
6 Ibp. of horse meat each daily, as well as such cubs as 
they may produce.” This cannibalistic passion is also 
shured by the tigers. Mr. Aflalo tells of one tigress which, 
ju^ before a birth, was provided with 20 lbs. of fresh 
mmt in the hope that it would stay her appetite. In 
addition to this, however, she devoured her three cubs. 

The illustrations to the book are, on the whole, well 
printed, and many are of unusual interest—those, for 
instance, showing &e unrolling of the chameleon’s tongue, 
and the full stretch of that extraordinary member in act 
to secure a fly. The chameleon, by the by (another note 
for youthful visitors), does not flourish on young flies; he 
prefers old ones that have indulged in high living. 
Another interesting series exhibits the African egg-eating 
snake in the various stages of egg consumption. (Sands 
& Co.) 

The Ecokomios of Modeen 

OoOKKEY. Bt M. M. MaLLOCK. 

Husks do not necessarily appear in the tnonu of the 
Younger Son, but he often envies the Prodigal his fatted 
oaU. He has appreciated M. M. MaUock’s attempts to 
help him m the management of his larder. Hence the 
second, and enlarged, edition of A Younger Son's Cookery 
Book, ^e title of which has been changisd “ to one more 
generally descriptive.” This is a book that goes to the 
first principles; “ What is stock ? ” for instance, or 
“ What is a ragout ? ” One can believe that if Angelina 
would only commit to memory the passage on rolling 
dough (p. 147), the honeymoon might contoue at home 
after tire return from the seaside. The author comments 
on the lack of appreriation for the nuances of flavour 
diq;»layed by the lower and lower-middle classes, and 
would lay “ a very strict embargo ” on “ lemon-peel, 
herbs, nutmeg, mace, and cloves, the too liberal use of 
which is an almost universal instinct.” 

“And things are not what they seem,” sings Long¬ 
fellow ; and the motto might well serve for New Zealand 
mutton, which, “ when fit to cook, has oftener than not 
the appearance of being in a state of advanced decomposi¬ 
tion.” Wo should be glad to avoid it at all times. It 
m^ be' added that M. M. Mallook’s rules for choosing 
dinsrent meats should be conned by every young house¬ 
wife. (Maomilliin. Ss. fid.) 


Fiction. 

“The Weapons of the Dead.” 

A Gift from the Grave. By Edith Wharton. 

(John Murray. 2s. fid. net.) 

A novelists’ novel this might fairly be called — in the sense, 
at any rate, that in order to apprehend the delicacy of the 
work, and the perfection of its economy, the reader 
should himself have seriously essayed fiction. Its bulk 
does not exceed one-third of the average six-shilling 
measure, and every line is \ital. For style, the sentences, 
with their carefully prepared resolutions, are like the 
sentences of Mr. Henry James ; like his, too, is the 
general method of “attack”; but the story is told very 
frankly, with none of the miserly eking out of light that 
is what, from another than Mr. James, decidedly we would 
not stand. 

You are to suppose that, instead of being the happy 
object of a great and beautiful love, such a woman as 
Elizabeth Barrett was the victim of a passion for a man of 
quite mediocre qualities; that upon him she lavished the 
treasure of her heart; and, knowing well that he had 
nothing to give her in return, continued through many 
years to write to him from a distance all the best of her 
thought and of her emotion. The affection Glennard 
entertained for Margaret Aubyb comprised “ a dual impulse 
that drew him to her voice, but drove him from her hand.” 
To be loved by the most brilliant woman of her day was 
a thing that could not but render him vain-glorious ; to be 
incapi^le of loving her “ seemed to him, in looking back, 
derisive evidence of his limitations; and his remorseful 
tenderness for her memory was complicated with a sense 
of irritation against her for having given him, once for 
all, the measure of his emotional capacity.” And here is 
a phrase that creates the woman: she “ combined with 
personal shyness an intellectual audacity that was like a 
deflected impulse of coquetry; one felt that if she had 
been prettier she would have had emotions instead of 
ideas.” 

It was not that Mrs. Aubyn permitted herself to be 
a pensioner on his bounty. He knew she had no wish to 
keep herself alive on the small change of sentiment; she 
simply fed on her own funded passion, and the luxuries 
it allowed her made him even then dimly aware that she 
had the secret of an inexhaustible alchemy. 

Bead this passage from the farewell interview before 
her setting out for England : 

He was tired of her already—he was always tired of 
her—yet he was not sure that he wanted her to go. 

“ I may never see you again,” ho said, as though confi¬ 
dently appealing to her compassion. 

Her look enveloped him. “ And I shall see you always 
—always! ” 

“ 'Why go then ?” escaped him. 

“ To be nearer you,” she answered. . . . 

It is worthy of note that the contrast between the woman 
whom Glennard loved and the woman he had tolerated is 
not a contrast between a good and a bad woman, a wise 
woman and a fool. 

Miss Trent had the charm of still waters that are felt to 
be renewed by rapid currents. Her attention spread a 
tranquil surface to the demonstrations of others [the sig¬ 
nificance of this remarkable expression is wonderfully un¬ 
folded as the story goes forward], and it was only in days 
of storm and stress that one felt the pressure of the tides. 
This inscrutable composure was, perhaps, her chief grace 
in Glennard’s eyes. Reserve, in some natures, implies 
merely the looking of empty rooms or the dissimulation of 
awkward encumbrances; but Miss Trent’s reticence was to 
Glennard like the closed door to the sanctuary, and his 
certainty of divining the hidden treasure made him content 
to remain outside in the happy expectancy of the 
neophyte. 
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She was qtiite practical; she knew perfectly that to happy 
domesticity a little money is an ant^edent necessity. And 
so the dead woman’s letters were given in two volumes 
to the New York public. To Alexa Trent the price was 
represented as an inheritance. Thenceforward, having 
won his wife, and while all things prospered in his hand, 
the troubled man was doomed to hear the prattle of in¬ 
quisitive readers, and on all hands unmeasur^ condemna¬ 
tion of the impossible person who had betrayei a con¬ 
fidence so generous. When he opened the first volume, , 

the little broken phrases fled across the page like wOiinded 

animals in the open. ... It was a horrible sight . . > a 

hnttue of helpless things driven savagely out of shelter. 

He had not Imown it would bo like this. . . . 

He had viewed the transaction solely as an unfortunate 
blemish on an otherwise presentable career; “heedless of 
the divinities who, below the surface of our deeds and 
passions, silently forge the fatal weapons of the dead.” 
Now ho began to be tormented by the necessity of de¬ 
fending himself against the perpetual criticism of his 
wife’s belief in him. His punishment, it seemed to him 
at other times, thenceforth would be “ the unescapable 
presence of the woman he had so persistently evaded. She 
would always be there now. It was as though he had married 
her instead of the other. It was what she had always wanted 
—to be with him—and she had gained her point at last.” 
Worst of all he felt that he would never again be able to 
see Flame], the bookman wiio had been his intermediary, 
speaking to his wife without “ a sense of sick mistrust 
that loosened his joints.” With quite extraordinary sure¬ 
ness we learn the process by which fear begets remorse, 
remorse repentance, repentance purification. Harassed by 
dread of betrayal, swaying between defiance and self¬ 
disgust, with miscalculated words he builds up between 
Alexa and himself a hateful bridge of comprehension. 
From that moment the interest centres in the woman. To 
hate him would have been easy; to despise him eas^. She 
does neither. With faultless tact the wife, passionately 
just, is shown to stand of her own will beside him at the 
bar of conscience; and she divines the moment of his 
absolution. That was the dead woman’s final gift: at 
last she had made him to be the man she had loved; 
and for her, in death as in life, the joy of gfiving. 

Such is the end to which we are beautifully brought. 
We can only add, rather helplessly, that we are conscious 
how far this sketch and these extracts must fall short of 
reflecting the impression that has been made upon us by 
a story that is, to our judgment, a work altogether apart. 


Neiqhhourt. By Julia M. Orottie. 

(Fisher Unwin, fls.) 

Thesk “ annals of a dull town ” are never dull. We realise 
the people of Innisdoyle with unusual vividness—the white 
Main Street, the little muddled shops, the “ pickie ” players 
quarrelling on the pavement, the whisky-sodden, good- 
natured doctor, the lounging gossips quick to weep or fight 
or pray together. It is ^ a part of life as it is in a 
hundrM Iimisdoyles, its squalor tempered with kindliness, 
its dreariness with invincible humour, its poverty with 
the grace of charity. The Irish character, touched sym- 
patheticaliy and with understanding, is lavish of response. 
Mrs. Orottie has both understanding and sympathy; she 
has, also, that rare instinct for dialogue which alone can 
make such stories absolutely faithful. There is much of 
death Md burying in the book—too much, indeed—but no 
sentimentality. She does not go to wreck on the shoals of 
pathos. 

They are terrible fighters, those Innisdoyle folk. There 
was a great fight between the pugilistic parson and Robin 
Boyle, “ the delicate tinker.” They met, both driving, in 
a narrow road; neither would give way. 

“ Oh, your reverence,” shrieked a woman, rumiiug up 
with her hair flying, and eyes swollen and discoloured. 


“ in the name o’ the three O’Reillys, pass him by ! 
L’ave him alone ! He’s as harmless as a onild if he’s let 
alone, but tons o’ pepper—the p’ison of sacks o’ cats is 

in him if he’s meddled with. He's not delicate-” 

“Stand out!” yeUed the tinker, “an’ fight for your 
life, for here fomenst you stands the boy that’Jl make you 
see stars—^your natural master ! ” 

Could flesh and blood stand that- 
In a trice greatcoat and hay-rope were on the grouud, 
and tinker and clergyman were in all the delirium of 
battle. The woman retreated to the shelter of a clump of 
bushes near by . . . but by and by a stone flung at her 
brought her out. 

“Como,” said her huiba-id, as delicate aud white as 
ever, “ an’ let us be moving.” 

Mrs. Crottie writes in a simple, straightforward style, 
workmanlike and efficient. What she needs to cultivate 
are selection and construction. The dialect, it may be 
added, is faithfully rendered. 


Notes on Novels. 

[TAsss noUt on th« week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection mil follow.'^ 

Senator North. By Gertrude Atherton. 

Mrs. Atherton has here brought her wit and observation 
to the study of American political life, and of politics in 
relation to society. Says Mrs. Madison to her daughter, 
who is determined to “go in” for politics: “It always 
has been my boast, Betty, that I never have h^ a poli¬ 
tician in my house.” Betty’s unshaken resolve throws 
Mrs. Madison into tears of despair as she forsees her 
drawing - room filled with “a lot of lank, raw - boned 
Yankees with political beards.” The story deals with the 
cares and temptations of senatorial life, and is laid in 
Washing;ton, and often in the Senate. “Betty went to 
the Senate Gallery on the following day ... and heard 
an exposition of the Populist religion by the benevolent- 
looking boro from Nebraska.” (Lane. 6s.) 

WiNEFRED. By S. BARISO-GoUtD. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s new novel is a “ story of the chalk 
cliffs,” in which the smallest doings of a West Country 
village are recorded. The very names seem familiar— 
Mrs. Marley, Mr. Holwood, and the rest. There are the 
smuggling episodes that never tire, and love and landslips 
complete the interest of a readable story of a familiar 
type. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Monica Grey. By Lady Hely-Hutchinson. 

This short novel appears to have had a special inspi¬ 
ration, deeply felt. We read: “If, by the unfolding 
of her lived-out experience I can bring home to some sore 
heart the truth for which my dear lady died—that sacri¬ 
fice is always better than indulgence, whether the love be 
what the world smiles on as legitimate, or of that sad kind 
which the customs and traditions of a pseudo-moral 
society refuse to authorise—I shall be very ready to go to.” 
The story belongs to the series so well inaugurated by Miss 
Wharton’s A Gift from the Grave. (Murray. •2s. 6d. net.) 

The Seen and the Unsee.v. By Richard Marsh. 

Twelve short stories, insufficiently distinguished from a 
novel of twelve chapters. The first opens with the sen¬ 
tence : “ The conversation had been of murders and of 
suicides. It had almost seemed as if each speaker had 
felt constrained to cap the preceding speaker’s tale of 
horror.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Friend of C.esar. By William Stearnes Davis. 

Mr. Davis’s period is ’■50-’47 b.c., the time of the fall of 
the Roman Republic. The author’s aim is to prewnt the 
Pagan point of view in contrast to the Christian point of 
view as presented in Quo Vadis ; and he h^ endeavoured 
to keep to “ strict historic^ probabilities..” ! The story has 
already been issued in America. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
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Nietzsche.* 

Nietzsche! Had Balzac conceived the man — but even 
Balzac could not have done that—his joy in finding this 
name would have eclipsed for the moment his joy in the 
creation. What night, and wrath, and strength, and 
strength cut short, look through the bars of this inspired 
dissyllable—Nietzsche. The man who bore it died last 
Saturday at Weimar, and with him passes from our ken 
one of the strangest figures of modem times. Two men 
have now gone into the silence who bear the marks of 
their age as no others do—Amiel, the weary man, and 
Nietzsche, the rebellious man. Here we speak of 
Nietzsche. But how to precipitate him ? How forge the 
phrase that should precede the summary ? In that mood 
which has come once to every man when he has felt the 
universe, the height of the stars, the behind and the 
before, and his personality like a mountain whirling—and 
his brain has stopped . . . and lo, the danger was over, and 
the street was with him again—in that mood Nietzsche 
stayed a little longer than other men, and emerged with 
a religion that was a transvaluation of all the ideas 
on which the management of human life now rests. In 
some such way one visualises the birth of a creed which 
has been called hideous, ferocious, abominable, insane, 
but which is nevertheless a direct, we may almost say a 
legitimate, product of the age. Nietzsche is the incar¬ 
nation of ideas which men have hardly yet weighed, 
or dared to combine. We may dispute his explanation of 
■ himself, but the man has lived and died. 

The simplest way of stating Nietzsche’s teaching is to 
say that the struggle for existence, by tooth and claw, 
which has evolved man, is accepted by him as the sole 
principle of human progress. The victory of the strong is 
the supreme necessity; for the weak there shall be no 
mercy. Physiology is all. As Nietzsche’s chief British 
eiq)onent. Dr. Tille, interprets : 

Physiology, as the criterion of value of whatever is 
hiunan, whether called art, culture, or religion! Physi¬ 
ology as the sole arbiter on what is great and what is 
sm^l, what is good and what is bad ! Physiology as the 
sole standard by which the facts of . history and the phe¬ 
nomena of our time can be tried, and by which they have 
to be tried and to receive the verdict on the great issue : 
decline, or ascent ? 

It follows that Christianity, the religion of the protection 
of the weak, was in Nietzsche’s eyes the supreme evil— 
“ the collective insurrection against race of all the down¬ 
trodden, the wretched, the ill-constituted, the misfortiinate.” 
With an extraordinary and melancholy force he bewails 
the undoing by its agency of “ the whole labour of the 
Homan world,” which was working out the destinies of the 
race on the principle of breeding strong men and elimi- 
hating the feeble. Moreover, in the Roman world, 

everything essential had been discovered to make people 
go to work: the methods, it must be repeated ten times, 
are the essential thing, also the most difficult thing, and, 
besides, the things that have habit and indolence longest 
against them. What we have now won back for ourselves 

- * ■ The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. 3 vols. (Unwin.) 


with unspeakable self-vanquishing (for we have still some¬ 
how all bad instincts, all Christian instincts in our nature)— 
the open book in presence of reality, the cautious hand, 
patience in earnestness and details, all the righteousness in 
knowledge—^it was already there! already, more than two 
thonsEUia years ago I 

Nietzsche, then, regarded Christianily as the most 
disastrous putting-back of the clock ever achieved—“ the 
one immortal blemish of mankind.” So tremendous, and 
so oft-quoted, are his denunciations of the creed of 
Christendom that one must do him the justice—if it will 
p^ for such—of pointing out that his references to 
Christianity were not always ungentle. In the chapter on 
Free Death in Thus Spake Zarathustra he exclaims: 

Too early died that Hebrew whom the preachers of slow 
death revere, and his dying-too-early hath been fatal for 
many since. 

When Jesus the Hebrew knew only the tears and melan¬ 
choly of the Hebrew, together with the hatred of the 
good and just—then longing for death surprised him. 

Would that he had remained in the deseit and far away 
from the good and just I Perhaps he would have learnt 
how to live and to love the earth—and how to laugh 
besides! 

Believe me, my brethren ! He died too early ; he him¬ 
self would have revoked his doctrine, had he reached mine 
age ! Noble' enough to revoke he was ! 

Absurd as it is to proceed so rapidly, we must leave 
further indication of Nietzsche’s larger opinions, our aim 
being to exhibit also bis handling of everyday life and of 
literature. Remembering that he placed the salvation of 
the world in the fulness of life, no surprise can be felt when 
we encounter Nietzsche’s contempt of the small moralities 
whicli keep the weak and the stupid safe from the strong 
and each other. All that was simply repressed disease. 
The enveloping scorn of some of his characterisations can 
hardly be matched in literature. Take this on “ The 
Virtue that Maketh Smaller ” : 

I pass through these folk and keep my eyes open. The 
folk do not forgive me for not being envious of their 
virtues. 

They bite at me because I say unto them : “ For small 
folk small virtues are requisite ”; and because it is hard 
for me to understsmd that small folk are requisite ! 

Alas! the curiosity of mine eye strayed even unto their 
hypocrisies and well I divined all their fly-happiness and 
their humming round window-panes in the sunshine. 

So much kindness, so much weakness see I. So much 
justice and sympathy, so much weakness. 

Round, honest and kind are they towards each other, as 
grains of sand are round, honest, and kind unto grains of 
sand. 

Modestly to embrace a small happiness — they call 
“ submission ” ! And therewith they modestly look side¬ 
ways after a new small happiness. 

At bottom they desire plainly one thing most of all: to 
be hurt by nobody. Thus they oblige all and do well unto 
them. 

But this is cowardice; although it be called virtue. 

And if once they speak harshly, these small folk—I 
hear therein merely their hoarseness. For every draught 
of air maketh them hoarse. 

Prudent are they ; their virtues have prudent fingers. 
But they are lacking in clenched fists; their fingers know 
not how to hide themselves behind fists. 

For them virtue is what maketh modest and tame. 
Thereby they have made the wolf a dog, and man himself 
man’s best domestic animal. 

“ We put our chair in the midst ” —thus saith their 
simpering unto roe—“ exactly as far from dying gladiators 
as from happy swine.” 

This is mediocrity ; although it be called moderation. 
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Again, this on Marriage: 

Worthy and ripe for the significance of earth appeared 
this man unto me; but, when I saw his wife, earth seemed 
with me a madhouse. 

Yea, I wish the earth would tremble in convulsions 
whenever a saint and a goose couple. 

This one went out for truths like a hero, and at last he 
secured a little drested-up lie. He calleth it his marriage. 

It will be easily surmised that Nietzsche’s literary 
judgments are startling re-valuations. His own ambi¬ 
tion was toward the apothegm, the march of brief 
momic utterances to a chant as of the old Ghreek hymns. 
In this he was in no way origdnal- His originality lay in 
his conception of his attainments. “Aphorism and the 
sentence, in which 7, at the foremott among the Germans, 
am matter, are the forms of eternity; my ambition is to 
say in ten sentences—what everyone else does not say in a 
book.’’ In his essay, “ My Indebtedness to the Ancients,” 
Nietzsche has a passage which may rank high among 
expressions of the felicity imparted to the reader by a 
perfect style: 

Up to the present, I have not received from any poet the 
same artistic rapture as was given to me from the first by 
an Horatian ode. In certain languages that which is 
attained there cannot even be willed. That lingual mosaic, 
where every word, as sound, as position, and as motion, 
diffuses its force right, left, and over the whole; that 
minimum in the compass and number of signs, that maxi¬ 
mum thus realised in their energy—all that is Koman, and, 
if yon will believe me, it is woftte par excellence. All other 
poetry becomes too popular in comparison with it—mere 
sentimental loquacity. 

Nietzsche’s literary hatreds are perfectly explicable to 
students of his wider opinions. He characteristically 
tabulates them under the heading, “ My Impracticables.” 
These are: 

Seneca, or the toreador of virtue. 

Roufsew, or return to nature in impuris naturalihnt. 
Schiller, or the moral Trumpeter of Siickingen. 

Dante, or the hyena poetising in tombs. 

Kant, or cani as an intelligible character. 

Victor Hugo, or Pharos in a sea of absurdity. 

Michelet, or enthusiasm which strips off the coat. 

Carlyle, or pessimism as an undigested dinner. 

John Stuart MiU, or offensive transparency. 

The Gonoourts, or the two Ajaxes struggling with Homer; 

music by Offenbach. 

Zola, or the delight to stink. 

His longer condemnations fall on George Sand, Sainte 
Beuve, Carlyle, and others. George Sand is “ this productive 
writing cow, who, like her master Bousseau himself, had 
in her something German in the bad sense.” Sainte 
Beuve is 

nothing of a man; full of petty resentments against all 
masculme intellects. . . . Nobody understands better how 
to mix poison with praise. ... Ill at ease in everything 
possessing strength (public opinion, the Academy, the 
Court, and even Port Royal). Embittered against all 
greatness in men and things, gainst all that beli-ves in 
itself. . . . He behaves otherwise, however, with regard 
to all matters where a delicate, wom-out taste is the 
highest tribunal; there he really has the courage of him¬ 
self, pleasure in himself—^there he is a matter. In some 
respects a prototype of Beaudelaire. 

And Carlyle—our strong man, our despiser of shams, 
and adorer of strength ? Surely he will fare better ! But, 
observe: 

I have read the Life of Thomas Carlyle, that un¬ 
conscious and unintended farce, that heroic - moral 
interpretation of dyspeptic conditions. ... A rhetorician 
from neceetity, who was continually curtailed by the 


longing for a strong belief and the feeling of incapadty 
for it (in that respect a typical Romanticist!). The longing 
for a strong belief is not evidence of a strong belief, rather 
the contrary. . . . Carlyle deafens something in his nature 
by the fortissimo of his reverence for men of strong belief, 
and by his rage ag;ain8t the h ss stupid ; he requires noise. 
A constant, passionate insincerity towards himself—that is 
his profession ; he is interesting, and will redfain interest¬ 
ing thereby. In England, to be sure, he is admired 
precisely on account of his sincerity. . . . Well, that is 
English; and in consideration that the English are the 
people of consummate cant, it is not merely conceivable, 
but appropriate. After all, Carlyle is an English atheist, 
who aspires to honour for not being one. 

We have taken only a bird’s flight over that dark con¬ 
tinent of dogmatic thought in which Nietzsche dwelt alone. 
It were useless, in any case, to come to him with rules and 
queries. “ ‘ ^^y ? ’ said Zarathustra. ‘ Thou askest 
why ? I am not one of those who may be asked for their 
whys. Would I not require to be a barrel of memoxy, if 
I were to have my reasons with me ? ’ ” Nor need wo 
discuss the obvious and already uttered condemnations of 
this amazing German. It is well known that his reason 
left him, but it is an error to suppose that it left him a 
maniac. He retained his natural dignify, elegance, and 
sweetness—fading slowly out of a world in which he had 
proclaimed: “Blessed are the strong, for they shall 
inherit the earth,” and this in scorn of every consequence, 
prejudice, and establishment. “But Zarathustra sadly 
said unto his heart: ‘ They deem me cold and a mocker 
with terrible jokes.’ ” 


Things Seen. 

Neighbours. 

It happened not once but many times, and each time it 
was new. I waited for it to happen again, for here was 
something rare. Whenever a steamer swept round a bend 
of the river and raced past us, handkerchiefs, hats, hands 
were waved in greeting from Htem to us, from us to them. 
Every time a steamer passed it happened; every time we 
and they broke off occupations to wave a greeting to 
shadowy strangers, to faces we could not see. Mm, 
women, children, all waved as if to say, “ It is holiday 
time: this is our land: we are of one family.” 

But these signals of comradeship did not end with those 
on the steamers. As we swept on through the unrecorded 
hours of that summer day, the fluttering greetings came 
from the windows of houses, from people walking on the 
banks, from little groups on barges, and always across the 
waters the greeting was flashm back. There were no 
strangers in our world that day. Even a solitary little 
man, standing on the extremity of a stone breakwater, 
waved a red handkerchief, and he was answered by a 
hundred hands. And so it went on, so it will always go 
on in Bhineland. There there are no strangers. He who 
is on or near that water-way is your neighbour. 


The Pilot. 

Hb came out of the night from nowhere, for evening mists 
hid the river banks; he went back into the night—^to 
nowhere; but while he remained every eye watchm him, 
every heart beat a little faster for his coming. For the 
river was swollen, the channel was narrow, and rocks 
slouched above the foam. He came out from the night in 
this way. Ahead I spied a small boat beating her way in 
the steamer’s course. In the stem sat a figure, his keen 
face peeping from between his waterproof cap and doak. 
When the steamer drew near, a rope was thrown and 
caught; for a moment the boat swm^ alongside, and in 
that moment he jumped on board. 'lie passengers drew 
aside; he passed through the lane they made, a solemn. 
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detacHed figure; he ascended the steps to the bridge, 
shook hands wildi the captain, and took the wheel. He 
i^ke to none. We were of no account. His eyes never 
wandered from the path the steamer must go, and while 
he steered the captain paced up and down the bridge— 
captain for this hour but in name. We gave this Un¬ 
known, who had come out of the night to guide us safely, 
our silent homage. In the strangeness of that dark 
journey through the winding river, with the cliffs tower¬ 
ing on either side, and the roar of the rapids beating in 
our ears, the profession that this Unknown followed 
became touched with mystery and glory. To do a thing 
perfectly for the good of many, without the trivialities of 
speech, and the disappointments of intercourse, and to 
remain unknown through it all—how fine! He guided us 
safely past all dangers, and when we reached the wide, 
open reaches of the river, there ahead was another little 
boat waiting for him. He renounced the wheel, shook 
hands with the captain, and descended the steps. As he 
p^ed through the line of passengers one crim, “ Griiss’ 
Qott! ” “ Ghriiss’ Giott! ” he answered, baring his head. 

And so the Unknown passed into the night whence he 
had come. 


Paris, Letter. 

{From ovr Froneh Corrotpondmt,) 

Elisabeth de Baviire, by Constantin Christomanos, is as 
revolting and sickening a book as hysterical and decadent 
literature has produced. This indelicate Greek cad, ad¬ 
mitted as reader, travelling companion, and teacher of 
Greek to an intimacy as strange as it was inappropriate 
with the late Empress of Austria, shows his appreciation 
of that injudicious Royal lady’s favour by the publication 
of a perfervid and maudlin volume, supposed to be the 
tale of their odd relations. When we read, towards the 
end of this hideous book, that the Empress said to him; 
“I can be influenced neither in good nor in evil, for 
I abandon everything to my interior voices and to my 
destiny. Have you not remarked that I know more about 
yon than you yourself do ? At a first glance I know what 
men are wortih ”—we sincerely wish the poor distraught 
woman, victim of so many unprecedented domestic disasters, 
had possessed in reality the gift she boasted of, in which 
case she would have shuddered awa^ from such cumpanion- 
sh^ as she deliberately choce in this maimdering rascal. 

The book is worthily translated and prefac^ by two 
howling Nationalist humbugs. It is a singular fact that 
the Nationalists cannot possibly touch anything they do 
not lamentably soil, mar, or render ridiculous. I can only 
explain it by the supposition that Nationalism is a form of 
madness, and not a pleasing or interesting one at that. A 
certain part of France went off its head recently, and has 
not yet recovered its mental or moral balance. And so a 
professor of France, M. Gabriel Syveton, disgraced 
publicly for his political frolics in the unterminated Affair, 
awaiting the joys of a general rising on a level with that 
of the Boxers of China, which he and his extraordinary 
party fondly aspire to, employs his leisure in translating 
into literary French the unhealthy ravings about an un¬ 
fortunate sovereign lady of an hysterical Hellene. And M. 
Maurice Harris, that apostle of literary blackguardism, 
gravely prefaces the treason in the high, unmelodious 
French of which he rejoices in the secret. 

The woman is dead under tragic circumstances, and for 
this reason, if for none other, has a claim upon silence and 
respectful sympathy. Her life was not a happy one ; her 
nature was not a happy one, and she was mistre-ss of 
neither. Members of ner family still live for whom she is 
a sacred and private memory. A whole nation has 
mourned her as empress; a smaller race has loved her as 
a_ queen. Are these thing^s of no account to heartless out¬ 
siders ? Must the woman and the sovereign be held, for 


the world at large, as mere matter for the self-advertise¬ 
ment of a blatsmt fool like Constantin Christomanos, as 
food for the vulgar and the indiscreet? We will admit— 
poor crowned eccentric, who could not wear her coronet of 
thorns without public revolt—^that she gave herself as a 
meal to the indiscreet, but is that a reason why the decent 
among us should not feel an ardent desire to kick and 
maul the poetical M. Christomanos? Even M. Barrie, 
with his famous cult of his “ moi,” and his well-known 
indelicacy of pen, is obliged to head a quotation from 
the learned doctor’s pages with this sigpiificant state¬ 
ment: “You will realise what faults and qualities are 
those of our guide only in reading this first page, 
charming in its love of beauty, and in which 
we recognise a distant brother, all impregnated with 
Orientalism, of our Julian Sorel.” Now Julian Sorel, 
Stendhal’s hero of Rouge et Nbir, is the sorriest, ffie most 
squalid and unspeakable cad of all French literature. In 
seeking a fit and base comparison, it would be difficult to 
sink into a lower depth of humanity. Here are extracts 
from what M. Barr^s calls the self-revealing page. The 
Empress desires to learn Greek, and M. Chri^manos, 
a young student at Vienna, having been recommended to 
her, a court carriage calls at his door to take him to the 
palace. He awaits the Empress by order in the Park: 

I was filled with unutterable emotion. Around a bush 
trembling imder the innumerable g;old fiowers of the 
mimosa, mves of bees hummed. All these little balls in 
flower shed with their intoxicating perfume a golden 
smi'e. In truth, they knew not th«t they were there as 
much for me as for the bees, that their glance, their 
embalmed breath should render for me the hour unforget¬ 
table as w-11 as give h mey to the bees. ... I still feel 
the ineffable poetry of that hour of waiting, which carried 
me far away from myself towards the distant infinite, 
which precipitated me in the abysm. So that, when I 
came back to myself, I was the prey of a strange sensation 
as if from greenish and crepuscular depths of the sea a 
powerful wave had cast me upon a land foreira and 
unknown to the land of life. And while I waitM thme 
my heart was more and more filled with the certitude that 
I was on the point of seeing appear what my life would 
hold most precious. Suddenly SHE was before me. I 
felt HBB approach, and the sensation of her coming 
seemed to have sprung within me as long as if I had lived 
through it hours and years. SHE was before me, bent 
a little forward. Her head was detached upon a back¬ 
ground of white parasol radiwit with sunshine, whence 
started a kind of vaporous nimbus round her forehead. 
In her left hand she held a black fan slightly inclined to 
her cheek. Her eyes of clear gold looked fixedly at me, 
scanning the features of my visage, animated with the 
desire of discovering something there. Did thw find 
what they sought ? \Vas it later that they smiled upon 
me, or from the first did they greet me with those smihng 
beams? 

Poor Elizabeth of Bavaria! Whatever she may have 
sought in the visc^e of the modern Hellene, she assuredly 
could have found no trace of the gentleman. Now a poet, 
a romancer, may write this sort of stuff by the yard when 
it is a question of a lover and an anon^ous mistress; but 
an unhappy dead lady, but yesterday having won with her 
blood a niche in history, to bo made the subject of this 
tasteless lyricism, is a revolting thought. Did she really 
pose as he makes her, printing “she” and “her” in 
capital letters, as travelling over an unappreciative universe 
in dual solitude with Dr. Christomanos ? Wherever you 
meet them—at Lainz, Schonnbrum, in Ionian waters, in 
the paradise of Corfu—it is never the Empress of Austria 
and her surroundings ; it is eternally Elisaibeth of Bavaria 
talking of her soul and her philosophy of life in the hushed 
twilight of dawn, in the ghmmer of russet woods, upon a 
sunlit sea, along moonlit lawns and shadowy ^lens with 
the eloquent Dr. Christomanos. Like Browning’s Star, 
he would have us believe that she opened her heart to 
him, and we feel sorrier for Elisabeth of Bavaria than a 
little while ago. H. L. 
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Correspondence. 

The Jargon of Criticism. 

SiK,—May I venture, as a public librarian, to say a 
word on this subject, with special reference to criticism of 
novels ? When the number of public libraries and their 
requirements are taken into account, it will be allowed 
that librarians have a very practical interest in the matter. 

It is not too much to say that the current criticism of 
novels is, in the majority of cases, practically worthless 
as affording any real guidance to librarians in the selec¬ 
tion of fiction. The reason is not unknown to literaiy 
men, and, as having reviewed many hundreds of novels, 
I can endorse what one of your correspondents says in the 
current issue of the Academy on that point. It is largely 
due to lack of conscientious work on the part of reviewers, 
induced by the conditions of the work itself. 

Let me explain. In most places, from the metropolis 
to the smallest coimtry town with its weekly or bi-weekly, 
there is always a superabimdance of persons ready to 
undertake the reviewing of novels—not to speak of other 
classes of literature—for the books, and for the delight of 
the thing, and editors are, naturally, quite willing to take 
advantage of their services. And no doubt such persons, 
while the work interests them, do their best to form and 
express a fair judgment on the books placed in their 
hands; but, as all who have tried it know, the reviewing 
of fiction becomes in time a depressing duty. Unless one 
has special encouragement to continue to do his best, or 
has exceptional pride in his work, he usually ceases largely 
or wholly to read with any degree of carefulness the novels 
that lie till the last moment unopened on his study table. 
Hence in a large measure the “ confirmed habit of agree¬ 
ableness ” in criticism, for to express an adverse opinion 
on a book demands that the critic must at least have 
read it. 

Very well. Public librarians, in selecting fiction, have 
to deal with a prevalent criticism that is conflicting and 
unreliable. They read a criticism of a new author’s book 
couched in all the familiar terms of agreeable commenda¬ 
tion, and, anxious to provide readers with the latest and 
best fiction, they include this work in their next order—to 
find, in many cases, that circulation of the book among 
general readers would, to say the least, not tend to the 
elevation of the public taste. For myself, I am gradually 
amassing a little pile of such books that, having read, I 
should not think of placing in circulation, and, having cut, 
am precluded from returning to the bookseller. 

In view of this condition of things, I should like to 
tender a practical suggestion to publishers. Librarians 
are, for the most part, always glad to have reliable 
information about new books, and I am sure they would 
welcome from publishers a circular setting forth an outline 
of new novels, and showing under what conditions the 
characters live and move and have their being. Such a 
circular must not attempt to characterise the books in any 
way, for then it will immediately become valueless; and 
it must not come to band, as some publishers’ circulars do, 
at stated periods. To be of real use it must be available 
on the publication of the works to which it refers. Informa¬ 
tion thus supplied would not fill the place of candid and 
reliable reviews; but, in the absence of these, it would at 
least enable librarians to judge, as far as is possible 
without having read the books, of what manner of work 
they are.—I am, &c., A Public Librarian. 

August 25, 1900. 


Sir, —I am interested in “ Miles Enderby’s ” letter in 
this week’s Academy, partly because I am also a casual 
unpaid reviewer and also because I agree with him in what 
he says about editors not wanting good work. Unlike 
him, however, I am not at all sorry for myself, for I like 


seeing such quantities of new books, apart from the 
pleasure of criticising them! In my humble opinion most of 
the editors of provincial daily papers do not know what good 
literary work is : they may be excellent political joumaEsta, 
but more often than not they have not the slightest literary 
instinct. Therefore if they can get a dozen book reviews 
of varying length for their weekly “ Literary Page ” they 
are quite satisfied, and do not wish to remunerate the 
reviewer either for good work or bad. When the good 
time comes in which everything that appears in a paper 
will be paid for—including the personal paragraphs under 
the heading “Society,” by those who send the para¬ 
graphs—we may expect the literary part of a provincial 
daily to be as good as its political and commercial colunms. 
Until then, we who are foolish (?) enough to review for 
the shiUing-a-volume wage must try and do our duty 
both to the unsuspecting public and to the author. 
Possibly the unpaid reviewer deals more faithfully with 
the latter than does he who is adjudged worthy of his hire. 
Our position, if unpaid, is assuredly one of some influence 
—a consoling thought which I offer to “ Miles Enderby ” 
—and I for one most certainly enjoy it.—I am, &c., 

“Loquacious Vessel.” 

August 25, 1900. 


Ruskin on Epitaphs. 

Sib, —Read in connexion with the results of your Prize 
Competition of this week, the following extracts from 
Fort Clavigera may interest some of your readers; 

. . . take care that some memorial is kept of men who 
deserve memory in a distinct statement on the stone or 
brass of their tombs, either that they were true men or 
rascals—wise men or fools. 

How beautifnl the variety of sepulchral architecture 
might be, in any extensive place of burial, if the public 
would meet the small expense of thus expressing its 
opinions in a verily instructive manner, and if some of the 
tombstones accordingly terminated in fools’-caps, and 
others, instead of crosses and cherubs, bore engravings of 
cats-of-nine-tails, as typical of the probable methods of 
entertainment in the next world, of the persons not, it is 
to be hoped, reposing below. . . . 

The wisest men are wise to the full in death, and, if you 
would give them, instead of stately tombs, only so much 
honour as to do their will, when they themselves _ can 
no more contend for it, you would find it good memorial of 
them, such as the best of them would desire, and full of 
blessing to all men for all time. 

—I am, &c., L. C. Jack. 

Edinburgh : August 26, 1900. 


“ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 

Sir, —I think that it is much to be regretted that one 
of the most interesting and instructive works of the age 
is practically a sealed book to the public—^I allude to Tht 
Dictionary of National Biography. It is a vast work of 
some sixty volumes, but each volume is complete in itself. 
It can, of course, be seen at the British Museum and some 
other libraries, but something more than this is needed to 
make it accessible to the reading public. I applied to 
Mudie’s about it, and received reply that it was unsuitable 
for their purposes. I cannot understand why this should 
be, and feel assured that if they and other libraries had 
a copy of it, and made it known to their subscribers, there 
are many persons who would gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity of reading it. It is a work the reading of 
which ought, I submit, be facilitated as much as possible, 
and I should be glad to see some expression of your 
opinion on the subject.—I am, &c., 8. A. Ram. 

32, Oakley-square, N.W.; August 25, 1900. 

[We are not surprised by Messrs. Mudie’s reply. Nor 
can we quite see how a work of reference consisting of 
sixty odd volumes is to be made generally available.] 
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The Coisoned Pup. 

Sib,— It is interesting to note in “ W.’s ” able article on 

D e 155 of your last number that the Pall Mall Gautte 
its “ coisoned pup” ! It would be instructive if you 
would give a name to this particular pup, explaining his 
canine propensities. Mucn has been written in your 
recent columns upon English words that have fallen into 
disuse, and though to “ coison ” is doubtless a verb which 
is fraught with terse meaning (especiaUjr when qualifying 
the Pall Mall OattUe't pup), yet my dictionary hath it not. 
Kindly elucidate, and expl^. Or is the whole but the 
vagary of a humorous compositor who has been admitted 
upon the g^ave staff of the Academy by mistake ?—I am, 
&c., Fooged. 

[Under the editorship of Mr. Henry John Cockayne 
Gust, the Pall Mall Oatette was noted for its “ occ. verse ” 
(still kept up), and for the original titles given to its 
leading articles. On one occasion, when an article had 
been called The Poisoned Cup, Mr. Gust was dissatisfied 
with so commonplace a title. Time pressed, and no 
alternative suggesting itself, Mr. Gust transposed the 
capitals and caught his train.] 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 49 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One'Qninea for the beet ingorip- 
tion snitsble for the proposed medallion of John Bnakin in West¬ 
minster Abbev. The eofrgsstions are well meaning, bat rarely are 
they simply forcible, and original. There is too mnch of the old 
accnmalative eulogy. The description of Baskin as a man, 
“ Who held with Farrar that Gk>d's i^t Oifts are the Commonest,” 
strikes os as being, in some respects, the most extraordinary line 
ever suggested for the monament of a great man. We award the 
prize to Mr J. B. Anderson. Lairbeck, Keswick. 

He Taught Us 
To Hold 

In Loving Bevebenoe 
Poor Men and Theib Work 
Great Men and Their Work 
God and His Work. 

Other contribations are as follows : 

Noble, disintereBted, pare in thought and deed ; he soo^t the 
unattainable, and found some neglected sheaves of truth. His life 
was a protest against a gain-greedy and eelf-seeking age. He added 
new spaces to oritioism, and gave a fresh meaning to the moral 
significance of art; for he saw the beauty of Truth, and the truth 
of Beauty ; while he laboured always to expose what was false or 
insinoere in Art and Life. His monument is not here ; it must be 
sought for in his country’s Literature, to which he has added an 
immortal lustre. [A. B. W., Inverness.) 

To the memory of John Buskin: one who sought in everything 
the good, the beautiful, and the true : who held with Farrar that 
God’s best gifts are the commonest; who laboured strenuously in 
the sertice of his fellow-man without desire of earthly reward; 
who played upon our hearts as on a harp : and make our eyes bright 
as we speak of him : whose heart had a look southwards ; and was 
open to the whole noon of imtnre ; and who cultivated that noble¬ 
ness born of a chastened and reverent fancy, which turns the com¬ 
mon dust of servile opportunity to gold. 

[A. G., Cheltenham.) 

To him “ God appeared in perfect beauty.” His life was spent in 
the endeavour to reveal this “ perfect beauty " to others. Even as 
he saw it himself—in nature, in art, and in literature. His spirit 
will live enshrined in his books while there are men who desire 
beauty, not for its own sake alone, but as a revelation of God. 
Buskin needs no other monument. [E. W. H., Manchester.] 

Erected to the memory of one who was the apostle of 'Truth and 
the priest of Beauty ; a man who spent his life in the endeavour to 
benefit his fellow-men by the eloquent exposition of a creed which 
held that Truth, administered by Justice, renders Life more 
righteous, and that Truth, revealed by Art, makes Life more 
bsautifal. [L. N. H., Barnet.] 

To John Buskin, who telling men of the beauty that is m Nature 
and in Art, and of the beauty that might be in their own lives, also 
exemplified that beauty in his life and in his writings. 

[E. B. P., Liverpool.] 


The morning hreal^ the shadows flee away, 

Earth’s blinding mist falls from the tired eyes 
Of him, the Seer^ whose long vigil dies 
Before the dawning of the perfect day. 

For lag^ng Death no longer doth d^y. 

And swift the unimprisoned spirit flies 
Within the veil, where now at rest it lies, 

Hushed from the turmoil of life’s weary way 

For on this Seer life pressed heavily I 

He saw the distant heights, crowns with pure white 

Of Truth's fair fame, where dwells in mystery 

The Spirit; and to reveal that glorious sight 

To all mankind, he laboured ceaselessly. 

[A. M. P,, Hampstead.] 

To the glory of God and in lasting memory of John Buskin. As 
art critic he laboured strenuously to create a truer love of the 
beautiful and to lay down those eternal principles which underlie 
the art of all ages; while, as moral reformer, he exercised through 
his books a most beneficent and widespread influence. His high 
ideals, his great mental vigour, and his almost unparalleled moral 
energy, imparted fresh impulses towards righteousness to the age in 
whidh he lived. [T. H., Stoke-on-Trent.] 

Other replies from ; M. F., Strathpeffer ; F. A., Weymouth; 
I. S., Clapham ; W. S. B., London ; Mrs. L. M. S., London ; Mas. 
von S., London ; E. D., Chelsea; Z. McC., Whitby; P. H. M., 
Manchester; H, W., Neath; E. H. H., Streatham ; C. C, London. 


Competition No. 50 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best rendering into English 
veree of the following beautiful lines by Victor Hugo : 

t^coutez!—Comme un nid qui murmure invisible, 

Un bruit oonfus s’approohe, et des rires, des voix, 

Des pp, sortent du fond vertiginenx des bois. 

Et void qu’a travers la grande foret bmne 
Qu’emplit la rdverie immense de la lane. 

On entend frissonner et vibrer mollement, 

Communiquant an bois son doux fr^missement, 

La gnitare des monte d'lnspruok, reoonnaissable 
Au grelot de son manche oh sonne an grain de sable; 

II s’y mcle la voix d'un homme, et oe frisson 
Prf nd un sens et devient une vague chanson. 

La mdlodie enoor quelques instants se tmine 
Sons les arbres blenis par la lune sereine, 

Puis tremble, puis er^ire, et la vdx qui chantait 
S'cteint comme un oiseau se pose; tout se tait. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Hnstin^ (Jnnice), A lictionary of the Bible. Vol. Ill.(Clark) 28/ 

BruDimoiul (Bev. R. J.),Tbe Relaticn of the Apostolic Teacbiu^r to the 
Teaching of Christ.;.(Clark) 10/9 

POETBY, ORITIOISM, AND BELLES LBTTRE8. 

M«M>re (T. Stiirpc), Altdorfer.(ITiiicom Pres.«4) net 2/6 

R*»thenhtein (A-.), Go.\Tt.(Unicorn Pi-css) net 2/9 

Hfole (Cbarlcs H.), Attempts in Verse .< Rivinjrtons) 

Bnrleigh (Oakes). Leafing Willows.(Rending: Tliorpj 

PciuhtDii (K.), The Old Dramatists .(Thacker) 5/0 

V illiauison (doorge C.), Tenigino .(Bell) net 6/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Griffiths (Mnjcr A.). Famous British Regiments.(Unwin) 2 6 

Pf imelly (R. E.), Julm Riiskin.(Andrew Melrose) net I d 

Hillegas (Howard C.), With the Boer Prrecs.(Methuen) «• 

Jones (David Brynmor), The Welsh People..(Unwin) 16 0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Poddy (Ale.v. A.), Days in Galilee and S(’ene.*i in Judiea.(Gay & Bird) 

JSluciun (Captain J ), Sailing Alone Round the World.(Sampson Low) 8/6 


JUVENILE. 


Lear (Edward), The Pelican Chorus. With Drawings by L. Leslie Br(x>ke 

(Warne) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M/6 


Pndovaii (A.), FivH della Gloria ..(Hoepli, Milan) 

Whitmore (C. A.i, Municipal London, 1900 .(Black) I t* 


Au Amateur Mcclmnic. How to Make and How to Mend...i;Srjnuenschein) 2/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Bos (Dr. J. Ritzema), Agricultural Zoology. Trans, by J. R. Ainsworth 


Davis....(Methuen) 3/6 

CaiToll (Johiil, Freehand Drawing of Ornament...(Bum.> A Uutes) 16 


Ellis (S. F.), The Uoinanro of the Rose : Temple Glassies.(Dent) net 1/6 

Macaulay (Lord), Ciit cal and Historical Essays: Teiniile Classics 

(Dent) net 16 

Swsyne (Major H. G. C.), Seventeen Trips through Somaliland. 2nd 

Edition.(Rowland Ward) net 7.6 

Whibley (Charles), Rabelais. Vol. III. The Tudor Translations ... (Nutt) 


New Novels are acknowledged elscwher 
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riOVERNESSES for PRIVATE PA MILIBS 

VJ -MISS LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND neTcral 


Eogluh aod Foreign Guveniessct for Rorident 
uia l>Aib’ EDgagements.—CeifTRAL RcoiiTRY roft Tkacuebs, 
S, Cniren Street, Charing Cross. W.C. 

‘*Miss Rosad writes with grace, bumonr, and riTEdt/.* 

TiUd'pMJwr. 

T BSSONS by CORRBSPONDKNCB.— 

jLJ The art of Literary Composition, like other arts, cannot 
he acquired, because it is the expression of the artist’s 
personality. 

But, like every other art. It rests on a basis of knowledge, 
and Of principles which may easily be acquired. 

The Bvstem of iostniotlon is adapted to meet the refuire* 
■enU of each oorre^ndent. A subject isset for aoomposition 
•f a fiven length, which is returned with marginal comments 
and corrections, and. in arhlitlon, a couple of sheets giving 
reasons for each oorreoUon, and practical advice 
MS^. already wrUten m^ be substituted for the subject set. 
and will be carefully oritioilMd. 

Fee, payable in advance: Twelve learons. Throe Guineas; or a 
trial course of three. One Guinea. 

Kiss Rossi. 32, Monmouth Road, Bayssrater, London. W. 

T miBABY EESBABCH.—A Qentlemaa, 

XJ axperienead In JAUnn Wmrk, and who has aoeaci to the 
BrtUA Mossum Wsading Room, Is open to anangs with 
Author or any psnon roqulring airisianeo in Liteniy Bo* 
•sareh, or in teeing Work through the Prose. Translations 
undertaken from Freneh, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
latter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, Limdoo, W.C. 


uATAl.Oau£S. 

T O BOOKBOYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES.-TheSEPTEUBER CATALOGUES 
of Taluabte SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE* 
MAINDERS. offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Beady. and will be sect post free upon application to W. U. 
SiUTu A Soa. Idbraiy Department, 186. Strand, London. W.O. 


w 


ILLIAMS A NOBGATE, 

IMPOBTBBS OF FORSIGN BOOKS, 

14 Henrietta Street. Oorent Cteden, W, South Fredsrtok St. 
Bdlnbuztfi, and 7, Broad Stared Ozfoed. 


OATALOGUES poet free on ap^eatton. 


T^OBBIQN BOOKS and PBRIODICALS 

A* promptly supplied mi moderate terms. 

OATALOGUX8 on application. 


DULAV a 00.. 87. SOHO SQUARB. 


An American Transport 


in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 


C IVIL SBRVIOB OOMMISSION.— 

FORTHCOMING EXAM1NATI0N.-DRAU0BT8MAN 
In the HYDROGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of the AD¬ 
MIRALTY (I7-35). 6th SEPTEMBER. 

Tbe date specifted is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They most be made on foims to be obtained, with 
particulars, from tbe BscasraaT, Civil Serrico Commlesion. 
London, S.W. 


N aval establishments.— 

ASSISTANT in the NAUTICAL ALMANAC OFFICE 
of the ADMIRALTY (18-36), 13th SEPTEMBER.-PORTH- 
COMING E.XAMINATION. 

The date specific is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from tbe StCRBTAar, Civil Service Commission, 
London, S.W. 

U NIVERSITY GOLLBaE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. CARDIFF. 

Tbe Council invites APPLICATION’S for tbe post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
Applications, with testimonials, must be received by the 
nudcrsigned not later than September 9th, 1900. 

Particulars may be obtained on appUcaUon to 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS. BA.. 

Secretary and Registrar. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(ZiIMITBD). 

For thA OISaUZATIOJSr and SALE of 
aU tho BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, sod RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN 8XJB80BIPTX0NS from ONE QUINBA 
per enniuD. 

LONDON BOOK SOOIETY <for weekly atohange of Books 
at thshoogN of Suboeribari) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

OOUNTBY B0BSOBIPT1ON8 from TWO GUINRAS 
pereanom. 

N A->;T wo or Hiroo Frisods may UNITS in ONB 8VS- 
80BIFT10N, and thus lOM thoCoot of Oarriago. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

O COLLEGE. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four .Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £lso, £75, £76. 
£50. and £20 each, tenable for one yeiir, will be compel^ for on 
Bept«ml*er 'Jhlh, HWO—via.. Two Senior Open Sehotarshins. 
valne £75 eacit. will be awarded to the best candidates (if of 
sufficient merit) in not more than three nor fewer than two of 
the following:—Chemistry. Physios, Zoology, Botany, Physi¬ 
ology, Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under tweD*/-6ve 
years of age, and must not have enter^ to the Medical and 
Burglcal I'ractice of any London Medical ScbooL 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150. and One 
Preliminary ^cielltiflc Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded 
to the Ik- 91 candidates under twenty-one years or age (if of 
infficlcnt merit) in not fewer than three of the following:— 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Physios, and Chemistry. 

Tbe leaffroson Exhibition (valne £30) will be competed for at 
the same time. The subjects of examinatioo are lAtin, Mathe¬ 
matics, and a^ one of the three following languatfes—Greek, 
French, and German. Tbe Classical snbjectsare those of the 
London rniversitj Matriculation Examination of June, 19'N). 

The successful candidates in all these Schularsbii's a’lll be , 
required to enter to the full course at 8 l Bartholomew's 
Hospital in tbe October succeeding the Examination. 

For particolam. application may be madts personally or by ' 
letter, t) the Wakdkx or thx Collegb, 8t. Bartbolomew's 
Hc*pluL_E.<\_ 

T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL mnd 

COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the 
subjects of tbe Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of Londoo will commence on 
October Jst. and continue till July. 1901. Attendance on this 
Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21. or £18 18i to Students of tho 
Hospital; or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a St^ial Class for the January Examination. 

For furth'-r particulars apply to the Wakdk.x or rue ■ o:.lr<;k, 
St. Baitholomew's Hospital. London. E.C. 

A llandlHtok forwarded on application. 


Toum end Villagt CUAt tuppXitden Liherel Tnrmi. 

PnMPMtnus ft-id Monthly Uats of Books gntls 
SDd post bss. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OvySBSD AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bant Ontis sod post trae to nny nddrasa. 

The List oontidns) POPITLAB WOBKS In 
THAVBL, BPOBT, HIBTOET, BIOaBAPBnr. 
BOODNOB, and riOTIOM. Also MBW and SDR- 
PLCB Copies o< FBKNOH. GIBKAH. ITAIAAN, 
BPANIBH, and BUBBIAN BOOKS. 


S' 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
Ml, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 46* Queen YtotorU 
Street, E.C.» London ; 

And M Barton Arcade, liaNONSsna. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


“THE AOADEHT.” 

ContUting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New CelebriHes in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss. 6d., on application to the 
Office. 43, Chancery Lane, W.O. 


In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experienoes of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the ooimeoting 
link between old and modem methods 
of warfare. 

Frontispiece. 

198 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


London : 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lmulon, W.C. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS 



on tbe minimum monthly balonoei, 
when not drawn below iBlOO. 



DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 



on DeposiU, repayable on 
demand. 



STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and bnares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

Tbe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fuU partioulars, poet 

^ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

TdUphoia, No. \ Bolbom. 

TtUgraphie Addrui, "Birkdeck. Loxnox.' 


LONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OP WALES, K.G. Pr«We»f-LE3LtK STEPSKN. Bsq. 
Viee-PreRulents —The RiKht Hon. A. J. BALPOUR, M.P.: the Right Rev. tbe LORD BISHOP of 
LONDON; HERBERT SPENCER, Eeq.; tho Bight Hon. W. E. H. LBCKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
TVitsf^eg-Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.a.S.; Right Uon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. 
Sir 31. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Kov.Ganon Aiitsbb; Dr. J. H. Bsidgbs; Prof. Liwis Campbell; J. W. Couithop*, Esq., 
C.B.; EablopCkewe: Austiit Dobson, Esq.; SmirBr Gedge, Esq.. M.P.: Sir A Geieis, F.B.8. ; 
Sir II GiPPBir, K.C.B., F.B.S.; Enuoirn Gome, Esq., LL.D.; Mrs. J. E. Grieit; Frepeeio 
Hakrisox, Esq.; Sir C. P. Ilbebt, K.C.8.1. ; Sir C. M. KsNirEDT, C.B., K.O.M.G.; Sidney Lee, Esq.; 
W. S. Lilly, Esq.; Siovey J. Low, Eeq.; Fbark T. Marzials, Esq.; Sir F. Polloce. Bart.; 
Rev. Dr. Riso; S. Akthcr Stroeg, Esq.; H. R. Tedder, Esq. ; Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 

The Library contains abont 200,000 Volnmes of Ancient and Modem Literature, in various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership,according to ag^. Fifteen Volumes are allowed 
to Gountry and Ten to Town Members. Reafliiig Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 1888, 2 vols., roval 8vn, price ’ils.; to Members, ISs. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

No. 283.—SEPTEMBEE, 1900. 

"BUSINESS PRINCIPLES” in tho PUBLIC SERVICB. By Edmuitd Robertboe, Q.C,, M.P 
(lute Civil Lord of the Adraimlty). 

THE STAFF WORK iu the WAR. By Colonel Lohsdale Hale. 

THE RELIGIONS of CHINA.—I. Confucianism. By the Right Hon. Professor Max MOixse. 

THE SITUATION in ITALY'. By Signor GiovAEiri dalla Vecchia. 

AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Bbadley 3lABTiir, Jnn. 

OUR ALLIES at WATERLOO. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

THE TRADITIONAL "BRITISH SAILOR." By W. J. Fletcher. 

THE MAIOLICA of SIENA, By Lamgtox Douglas. 

THE OLDEST PICTURE-BOOK of ALL. By E. Walter Maufdkr (Assistant, Greenwich 
Observatory). 

STATISTICS of SUICIDE. By Regirald A. Skeltoh. 

THE BURDEN of COAL, By Blkjahik Taxlor. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemtss Ebxd. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR HOSPITALS. By Murray Guttoe, ItJP. 
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“ This Hsw nott! by 'John Other Hobbes' is a triumph of intel¬ 
lectual crtaiheness, and it has held me captive from cover to cover." 

0. K. S., in THE SPHERE. 


NOW BBiWT AT ALL LIBSABIES AND BOOKSTALLS, 
es. (In Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) Bs. 

ROBERT ORANGE. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS:— 

spfietato*‘.—** Thia biilliant novel is written with a distinction unfamiliar in 
eonteinporary fiction.** 

Doily 'JMMgrapK —** A bocdc that everyone will talk of.” 

Dotly AVto«.—“Mra. Craioie's characters—even the most introspective — 
are, however, so well drawn that it is difficult to have too much of thorn.'* 

Af AssOiSam.—** A piece of writing that shows a very adroit ma.stery of msuy 
elements.” 

Olobs,—** The bold experiment again succeeds, and its success is a thing on 
which Mrs. Craigie may bo especially congratulated.** 

Standard ,—** * Robert Orange * is a remarkable book.'* 

Pall Mall GasHte.—** Its comedy is alive with the brilliant, half-cynical 
observation of character.” 

Westminster Gazette.^** Almost a remarkable, Ets it is certainly a moet 
oonscientious, study in emotion.” 

Th* IFbr/d.—** There is no possibility of considering this remarkable book 
in any other light than as the complement of the equally remarkable book 
which preceded it. It is, probably, one of the most subtle essajs on man ever 
wriit C’U by a wonmn.” 

Anglian Dadp TVmss.—**The average novel reader may jib at certain 
pages of * Robert Orange,’ but the whole book is an interesting and powerful 
piece t>f work by a lady novelist possessing a rare individuality.^’ 

V filif Efprsss,^** * Ro1)ert Oranf^ * is in the air, and it is impossible to get 
away from it. Moreover, not to have read it is to confess to l>cing * out of the 
movement.* ’* 

Sandatf Special .—*'A notable schievement in literary art.It is a most 

interesting storj*, and it is interesting, not so much for anything the characters 
of it do, or even say, but fi-r the charucters themselves, and for what they f el, 

for the emotional, tho inner life of them.The one demand we have a light to 

make of a novelist is that he shall interest us. That John Oliver Hobbes has 
done, and done thoroughly.” 

Speaker. —** A most entertaiuiug book.There is no novelist living, except 

GeorL'e Meredith, who can equal Shi’s. Craigie in the power of making striking 
and interesting {^rsonalitics live in their work.” 

A f Ao.—" Rarely can it be said of the sequel of a novel t hat it equals, much 
les.-' surpasses, its predecessor, but such a compliment is certainly due tr» 
•Robert Orange,’the nevriumance in which *John Oliver Hobljcs’ contmue« 
the history of the hero already familiar to readers of ‘ The School for Saints.' ” 

Tablet. —* L'ght the Iwok is, with never a thought of levity; * smart,’ if 
that is to be the word, with no hint of either vanity or vulgarity, with no 
strain after paradox, no paltering with truth. To say of people that they are 
very good is often tantamoubt to saying of them that they are very dull. 
That, no doubt, is because wc live in an imperfect world. Thi^ bocik, at any 
rate, gives no quarter to such a reproach. It is the work of one whese wit 
is a.M alert as her orthodoxy is oi)eiily declared.” 

5far.—'“The School for Saints’ was good, but ‘Robert Orange’ (Fisher 
Unwin), unlike most seiiuoU, is better.” 

Robert Oriuige* is a sequel to ‘The School for Saints,’ 
and a worthy sequel; but it may be read very well, by a slight exercise of the 
imagination in the concludiog chapters, as a single producti> n, and, so rea<l, 

i'.will produce an abiding impression on any thoughtful mind.’Roliett 

Orani e' is au eminently religious l)ook, but it is conspicuously bright also; 
it lb cal, but it is also witty; it is philosophical, but it is also shrowd; 
it is HQ aiti'tic c >llccti'Q of diameter studies, but they are all humHii, and 
nearly all of individual and original type. But it has action ul.so; in it many 
love Stories run their troubled course simultaneously.” 

Sunday Timet. —“Perlitips ‘ Robert Orange * may beet be classed as being 
worthy to l>e placed among those works that we keep, not those tnat wo send 
l>a€k 10 the lending library; and for such there is always room.” 

G. S. Stsbft, in The L'mdoner ,— ‘‘The great quality (*f this boi k. however, 
as that of most of Mrs. Craigie’s other books, is that, whether in n niance or 
comedy or analysis of character, it is always the oi»posite of the commonplace 
—not with the ctieap effect’^ of paradox, but l^ecauso the author has an eye for 
colour and for contrasts, and a spontaneous brilliancy of expression. One is 
BO weary of laborious cuntrivances of adventure, of couvenfi-'iial pictures of 
‘ Society’—the memliers of which are supposed to spend all their time in 
restaurants making vapid repartees—of sui^rlicial anil happy -g i-lucky psycho- 
lo^. Or one would be weary if one read them. Mrs. Craigio’s botjks are 
stimulating, provocative, always distinguisbeil, and always interesting. And 
this one is, I think, the l>efet of them.” 

Chi^i^ian ITorW.—*‘ll will be appreciated by those who recognise the 

lieauty and literary charm of Mrs. Cmigde’s work. It is a l>ook to read, 

and cannot fail to add greatly to Mrs. Craigie’s reputtition as a writer of 
exceptional ability.” 

ScoteMMn ,—” Its literary accomplishment is remarkable; and the liook, 
showing its author at her best, cannot fail to l»e widely and eagerly rou*l.” 


FrMerick Warne & Co.’sJPaWicatlons 

new HOVEL BY O’RELL. 

Grown 8vo, cloth Kile, Ss. 6d. 

Woman and Artist. 

By MAX O'BBLIi. 

Author of *' Joha Bull and his Island," ** John Ball and Oo.’* 

pnmn opiNioma. 

Xloyds* iVeict.—** Anything from the pen of the clever Frenchman, wnose 
acute >61 amiable criticisms of things English have amused us all, is sure to be 
Interesimg. Tie present siory is more tbai that, f<*r it is an admirable and 
fascinating piece of flotio •, the underlying »im of which would seem to be tlie 
glorification of Englisu womanb«od. The book sparkles with bright phrases 
and sayings.” ^ 

Saturday Bvview. - ” Told in a bi igbt and genial 8t> le. Max O'Rell s story 
is atonce intert*sti>’g. He has caught the a^-mospbere of studio life in London. 
His character-sketches are excellent.” 

Daxly Telegraph.—** Hood things are rife iQ ibis delightful book, which 
ought to win a shining success.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—* It is not only for the story, w’e n»e1 hardly say, that 

‘ Woman and Ariist’ is to lie enjoyetl, though that is always interesting.^lax 

O* Rcll’s lively wit and satire of thing- English flash out turougbout, sometimes 
very brilliantly.” 

Sheffielr/ Daily TV/s^rap**.—‘‘A clfver a d ihorouvhly entertaining siory, 
interestiog in plot, aud full of smait cpigmuiuiaiic wilting.” 

MEW ¥OLU$i£ BY SiLHS M HOOMiM. 

When Life is Young. 

With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 

Grown Svo cloth gilt gilt edges, 2fl. 6d. 

*‘Good coustructiou. charnes* of pi t, and avoidance of overcrowding the 
characters mark Mr. Silas Hockiug's work. In the present iiisiance he has 
given US plenty of exciting incident w ithout degeneration iutose sationahsm, 
and a rigorous coherent t^e from beginning «o eud.”— IMtyde' eve. 

‘‘As in all Mr. Hooking's novels, there is phnty of incident in ihe st iry, 
with many dramai ic scenes, showing an intimate knowledge of many ph wes of 
life, and keen oliservatlon of the liguts and bhadi s of human character.” 

Birmingham Qazettf. 

The Dogs of War. 

A Bomance of the Civil War. 

By EDGAR PICKERING. With IlloatrationB by Lancelot Spied. 

Grown 8to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6a. 


In large crown 4 to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price Is. 6d. 

Heroes cf the United Service. 

Becords of Noble Deeds in the British Army and Navy. 
By the late Mrs. L. VALENTINE 
With Upwards of 150 Illustrations in the Text and 32 PuU-{a.e 
Plates, by GlarksCn Stanfield, R. Caton Woodville, 
Lancelot Speed, Ac. 

‘‘This, the final work of Mrs. Valentine, whose writings have won con¬ 
siderable popularity, is one that sbouM be a great favourite with both boys and 
girls, and, at tbe same time, may be read with protit bv men and women. ‘ > n»r 
rouah islauil * stor>' is so full of brave dt'eds by our s Idicn aud sailors that it is 
ditiicult to make a selection. Mrs. Valentine has. ho.'ever, in this baudson.e, 
prol'usely illustrated volume, performed that task with remaikahle succes.'.” 

AhpJfitlU Daily Telegraph, 


I 

I 
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POCKET VOLUME. BOUND IS KHAKI. 

Small 24mo, cloth, red letter, d, gilt top, 1 h. 

SOLDIER SONGS: a New Military Song Book 


Containing the lates* Popular Snugs, including— 
THE SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. 


PRIVATE TOMMY ATKINS. 
THK DEATHLESS ARMY. 
THE OLD BRIGADE. 


WHO ( ARRIE.S THE GUN. 
THE UNION JACK, 

TO THK KRO\T. Ac. 


To which are added the Cidlection Edited by J. K. CAhPENTEK. 
Also issued in limp red lambskin, 28. net. 


POCKET VOLUME BOUND IN NAVY BLUE. 
Small 21mo, cloth, white-lettered, gilt top, price le. 

In navy bine lambskin, 28. net. 

SAILOR SONGS; a New Naval Song Book, 

Containing the liii'^t Popular Songs, inc’ml :»g— 

THEY ALL LOVE JACK. 

THK DEATH OF NELSON. | THK MIOSHIPMITE, Ac, 

To which are added tbe Collecti n edited by J. E. CARPENTER. 


Losdos : T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, B.O. 


London : FREDERICK WARNE it CO., and New York 


Digitized by LiOOQle 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 

Grown 8to, 6 s. 

The demand for Miss MAVIB CORBLU’S New Romance. THE MASTffiR CHRISTIAN^ conUonea to exceed all 
precedent. The first number printed— 75,000 Copies—Is the largest on record, and Messrs. METtfUEN have 
increased thl« by 35 , 000 , making In all 100,000 COPIES printed before publication. 


THE GATELESS BARBTEB By LUCAS MALBT, Author of “ The Wa^es of Sin.” Crown 8 to, 63 . 

** workmanship of the book ie eminently adminicle. Mr. Rivers is a brilliant character study. The lx)ok is written with distinction, reticence, humoar. and 

I»ower. —Jj 

! seldom that one is delighted by so masterly and jrmceful handling of the supernatural in fiction as is foond in this work.”— Qlataow H&rald 

U .18 ^utiful and thoughtful book.”—PttWic Opinion. 

«' charm have been at work hew. The writing ie alwa^'s elegant and ifolished.”—Dotff Chronicle* 

^ IP T^ Gal^less Barrier' it is at once evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has preserved lier birthright of originality, the artistry, the actual Nvritintr. is aliove 
even the high level of the books that were born h^toTer^Weetmineter Gazette. ^ 


**ENaU5H NELL.” 

SIMON DALE By ANTHONY HOPE. F-mrth Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8 vo, Gs. intihsutuminthefrm. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

SOUTHGATE: being the Chronicles of a Gricketiog Family. By W. A. BETTES- 

__ WORTH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, Ue. ° o o 

‘ One of the most interesting cricket hooks of recent times WorW. 

A worthy memoriy of the famous family.”— Herald. 

«* * with reminiscences of the famous brotherhood.”— H^eree. 

A volume which every lover of the game of games should add to his library.”— Outlook. 

DARTMOOR: a Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. BARIN6-G0ULD. With Plans and numerous 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Bs. 

A most delightful guide, companion, and instructor.”—tS^faman. 

A most rieligbtful book."—Doify As'cs. 

‘‘Th** book has colour, spirit, and Individuality.”—Datfy Chronicle, 

Informed with close persozial knowledge.”— Medew. 

WITH THE BOER FORGES. By HOWARD C. HILLEQAS. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEEING. By J. ANGUS HAMILTON. With many Illuatrations. Crown 8to, 6s. 

THE RELIEF OF MAFEEING By FILSON YOUNG. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 63 . 

THE PEOPLE OF GHINA. By .1. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT. With a Map. Crown 8 vo, Ss. 6 d. 

POETRY. 

WRIT IN BARRAGES. By EDGAR WALLACE. Crown 8 vo, 8 s. 6 d. 

BELLES LETTRE8. 

THE LITTLE QUIOES. —Pott Sro, cloth, Ss.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. TROUTBEOK. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 

SUSSEX. By P. G. BRABANT, M..V. Illustrated by E. H. New, 

THE NOVELS OF OHARLES DICKENS. 

Introductions by GEORGE GTRSTNQ. Notes by F. G. KITTON, and Illustrations.—Crown 8vo, Each Volume, cloth, Ss. net; 1. ather, 4s. Cd. net. 

THE PIGEWIGE PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. NEW. 2 vols. 

NIOHOLAS NIOKLEBY. With Illustrations by R, J. WILLIAMS. 2 vols. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 

Mith Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, Is. 6d. net: leather, 28. 0d. net—NEW VOLUMES. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. C. COLLINS, M.A. 
MAUD. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 
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The Literary Week. 

Next week we shall publish an Education Supplement 
containing, besides reviews, several articles of general 
interest, one of which will deal with the best methods of 
imparting a taste for literature in schools. 


Me. W. J. Stillman writes us as follows from Frimley 
Gbeen, Surrey: “ I am just now informed by a person, 
who himself seems directly informed, that the ‘ Light of the 
World’ of Mr. Holman Hunt has been destroyed as here¬ 
tical by a Homan Catholic lady who was its possessor. My 
information is that the destruction was decided on under 
the persuasion of the lady’s confessor. Cannot some 
reader, if not yourself, confirm or, better, contradict the 
report?” Wo cannot believe it; but neither can we 
contradict it. 


Mr. William Watson’s illness has passed the acute 
stage, but his complete recovery will necessarily be slow. 

Thx controversy as to the authorship of Elizabeth and 
her German Garden is still mildly agitating the literary 
backwaters. What if the Miss Beauchamp who married 
a German baron and the Countess Amim were one and the 
same person? “C. K. S,” in the Sphere, has a last 
quaint comment on the Pless legend: ” It is probably 
sufficient for Princess Henry of Pless to carry out Mr. 
Buskin’s ideal of what is woman’s noblest attribute — the 
art of looking charming.” An agi’eeable epitaph on an 
imaginary literary reputation. 


Me. Thomas Weight is to publish, with Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, a volume of Cowper’s veises, containing twentj’- 
eight poems and fragments. This does not surprise, after 
the poet’s recent centenary celebration; but we are ailways 
inclined to regret these disinterments of work which the 
author preferred to bury. 


Me. Mueeat sends us a specimen of the blue cover in 
which the Monthly Review will be issued. It is a little 
stem and official in appearance, but decidedly handsome, 
and unlike the cover of any other magazine. A small 
head of Minerva,, is stamped in relief in the centre of the 
front cover. 


Thk Free Lance is to justify its adjective. Mrs. Clement 
Scott, who has just “ won a prize for being one of the 
best-dressed women in London,” is to contribute a weekly 
fashion article to the Free Lance, and is now in Paris 
organising her department. This promise of millinery 
is accompanied by another of war exposures “ even more 
serious than Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s recent charges.” 


In reference to a correspondent’s letter of last week 
stating that the Dictionary of National Biography could not 
be procured at Mudie’s, we have received a communication 
from Mr. William P. Dickson, of Glasgow, who was 
president of the Library Association in 1888. He reminds 
us that at the Glasgow meeting of that association he 


suggested that such works as Dr. Murray’s Dictionary of 
the English Language and the Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy, being indispensable to oven the smallest public 
librar 3 ’, might be presented to such libraries, as a local 
benefit and public service, by men of means. The 
suggestion appears to us an admirable one, and not im¬ 
possible of re^sation. 

The Daily Mail, a few days ago, published an article of 
the permissibly personal type on Mr. James Lane Allen. 
The writer points out that the author of The Increasing 
Purpose has revived in England that belief in the literary 
future of America which was bom with Hawthorne and 
Poe, but which had faded in the interval because of the 
lack of genuine impulse and imagination in American 
work. This is a daring statement of English feeling, and 
also somewhat unjust to literary America. We admit that 
Mr. Allen has most worthily achieved his popularily, but 
it seems rather early to claim it as an indication on which 
to base a statement so general. Mr. Allen has put aside 
The Mettle of the Pasture, on which he has been at work, 
to take up another theme which has made a more urgent 
claim on his imagination. The writer in the Daily Mail is 
not at liberty to state the nature or title of this story, but 
suggests that it is to concern itself with recent psycho¬ 
logical developments in the study of birds and animals; 
this, of course, in addition to strong human interest. 


The further confessions of Marie Bashkirtseff, continued 
in the Gentlewoman, carry us on another two months, from 
November, ’83, to January, ’84. Her moods are unchange¬ 
ably changeful: 

Now, I have here a study on Chopin, Liszt, Paganini— 
artists with hands khsed by duchesses, g^and seigneurs, 
artist gods ! Wagner was one of them. Then, my little 
one, you are sensible only of these mundane, noisy, and 
outward glories ! No! But I demand that genius should 
be accompanied by them. Genius ought to enjoy all music, 
all incense, all flowers. Life, enriched with so much 
adoration, takes in my eyes its true aspect. 

Ah! my God! Let me be independent, let me work, 
make of me a veritable star ! 

How characteristic is this: 

I have made Julian come for my statue, which is finished 
as a sketch. He is entranced, and says, “Very good, 
exquisite, charming, captivating,” which means that I no 
longer esteem Julian. 

And this, which sums herself up so concisely: 

' I am tempted to give thanks to God that I have painted 
the cap in the picture, and it looks very well. I have a 
nature so diverse and so droll that I might be one of the 
happiest creatures in the universe if ... I really meant 
to be. 


In the current number of the Author Sir Walter Besant 
has a word to say concerning the coming publishing 
season. He suggests that it would be wise to keep back 
experimental books, such as novels by new and little 
known writers, until the spring, when the Presidential 
Election, and probably our own General Election, will be 
over. Only the popular novelist can be sure of his readers 
in times of public excitement. 
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Mr. W. D. Howklls’s “ Personal Retrospect of James 
Russell Lowell ” in the September Harptr is very good 
reading. Mr. Howells has already recounted his earliest 
meetings with Lowell; here he describes the intimacy 
which began in 1866 when, on his return from Venice, he 
became I^well’s neighbour at Cambridge. “ He liked to 
have someone help him idle the time away, and keep him 
as long as possible from his work.” Mr. Howells per¬ 
formed these duties, but that does not keep him from 
defending Lowell against the charge, so often brought 
against him, of being a rather idle man. Mr. HoweUs’s 
evidence, it must be confessed, is stronger than his asser¬ 
tions. In obedience, perhaps, to the demands of his 
friends, Tjowell once tried his hand at a novel—a fact not 
very generally known. He achieved one chapter, which 
Mr. Howells praised; but the thing was soon put away. 
Mr. Howells’s calls were casual and delightfully intel¬ 
lectual. 

If I dropped in upon him in the afternoon I was apt to 
find him reading &e old French poets, or the plays of 
Calderon, or the Divina Commedia, which he magoani- 
mously supposed me much better acquainted with than I 
was, because I knew some passages of it by heart. One 
day I came in quoting: 

lo son, cantava, io son dolce Sirena, 

Che i marinm in mezzo al mar disuiago. 

He stared at me in a rapture with the matchless music, 
aud then uttered his admiration and despair in one word. 
"Damn!” he siud, and no more. I believe he instantly 
proposed a walk that day, as if his study-walk, with all 
their vistas into the great literatures, cramped his soul 
libera'ed to a sense of ineffable beauty by the verse of the 
tommo poeta. 

We hear something also of Lowell’s fastidiousness in 
matters of vocabulary and style; 

He would go carefully over a poem with me, word by 
word, and criUcise every turn of phrase, and after all be 
ma^animously tolerant of my sticking to phrasings that 
he disliked. In a certain line. 

The silvern chords of the piano trembled, 

he objected to silvern. Why not silver ? I alleged leatheni, 
golden, and like adjectives in defence of my word; but 
still he found an affectation in it, and sufferM it to stand 
with extreme reluctance. Yet ... he professed not to 
have prejudices in such matters, but to use any word that 
served his turn, without wincing; and he certainly did use 
and defend words, as undieprivaried and disnatured, that 
made others wince. 

He was otherwise such a stickler for the best diction that 
he would not have had me use slovenly vernacular even in 
the dialogue in my stories: my characters must not say 
they wanted to do so and so, but wished, and the like. In 
a copy of one of my books which I found him reading, I 
saw he had corncted my erring Western woulds and 
shoulils] as he grew old he was less and less able to 
restrain himself from setting people right to their faces. 
Once, in the vast area of my ignorance, he specified my 
small acquaintance with a cermn period of English poetry, 
saying, “ You’re rather shady there, old fellow.” But he 
would not have had me too learned, holding that ho had 
himself been hurt for literature by his scholarship. 


No complete life of Richardson, the novelist, has 
appeared since that by Mrs. Barbauld, in 1804. A new 
biography is shortly to bo published by Messrs. Horace 
hlarshall & Son. It is the work of Miss Clara Linklater 
Thomson, and contains much fresh matter, derived from 
Richardson’s unpublished letters in the Forster collection 
at Soutli Kensington, and from other contemporary 
sources. 


Mr. Fortescue has given the Bookimm some interesting 
information about the British Museum G-eneral Catalogue 


of books and the proposed new Subject Index. The 
General Catalogue is now completed to the end of 1899, 
and the usual Accession Catalogues are regularly prepared 
and absorbed in the General Catalogue, which now runs 
to four hundred volumes and seventy additional supple¬ 
ments. The cost of this catalogue has been roughly esti¬ 
mated at £40,000, or £2,000 a year spread over a period 
of twenty years, and copies have been supplied to most of 
the leading libraries in Europe at a cost of £84. Now 
that the staff employed on the General Catalogue is free 
to take up other work, it has been decided to start a 
Subject Index, which Mr. Fostescue hopes will bo com¬ 
plete within ten years. 


Mr. Cl-vude Phillips, the Keeper of the Wallace 
Gallery, is about to write a series of articles on the various 
artistic “Collections in Hertford House” for the Art 
Journal, beginning with the January number of next year. 


The special feature of the Bookman this month is Mr. 
J. E. Hodder Williams’s illustrated article on Mark Twain. 
This is a very useful and interesting record of Mr. 
Clemens’s career as a writer and a man. Mr. Clemens’s 
present residence at Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid’s house on 
Dollis Hill is noted, and we are told that he proposes to 
spend the winter in New York and return to his Hart¬ 
ford home next spring. Concerning Mark Twain’s pet 
scheme of a portrait gallery of his contemporaries which is 
not to be published until one hundred ye.ars after his 
death, Mr. Williams says that Mark Twain takes it very 
seriously and works on it steadily. 

In many respects the work vrill be unparalleled in the 
history of literature. It will consist of descriptions of the 
men and women with whom he has been brought into 
personal contact, written with the single object of telling 
the whole truth, without malice and, at the same time, 
without respect of persons or social conventions. In Mr. 
Clemens’s opinion a work of this kind is only possible 
under the conditions he has laid dovm for himseU. A 
book that is not to be published for a century gives, he 
explains, the writer a freedom he oould secure in no other 
way. It is only under these conditions that you can draw 
a man’s portrait without prejudice, and yet have no fear 
of hurting his feelings or those of his sons or grandsons. 
A book published a hundred years hence containing honest 
and truthful portraits of monarchs, politicians, bootblacks, 
and shoemakers, of all the infinitely varied views of 
humanity with which Mark Twain has come in contact in 
the course of his long and active career, must be of 
greatest value to posterity. During the rest of his life 
Mr. Clemens means to produce a new portrait of old or 
new acquaintances whenever one comes vividly before 
his mind. The one passport to a place in his gallery 
is that the man or woman should have excited his interest. 
Elaborate arrangements have been made for the preserva¬ 
tion of the MS. and for its publication when the time 
comes. 


Apropos of our quotations on some of the numerous inci¬ 
dents of free library work, a Yorkshire librarian writes:— 
“ Many of the ‘ malapropisms ’ and errors of library book- 
borrowers (such as those you quote in your issue of Sep¬ 
tember 1) are so stale and ‘chestnutty ’ that I know you 
editors look upon them dubiously and with the regard of old 
acquaintance. However, the following came under my 
immediate notice only two days before I picked up the 
Academy of Saturday last. A lady reader here inquired 
(for the second time) of one of my assistants if we had 
any of the novels of Derrick Vaughan. She had read the 
famous work of Mias Edna Lyall (so she stated), and was 
anxious to make further acquaintance with the literary 
work of the individual described as ‘ Derrick Vaughan, 
Novelist.’ ” 
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Th* Elf is as elfin as ever. It tumbles about in one’s 
hand, a litter of beautiful printing, book-plates, songs, 
and fine vriting. This is the manner of it: 

A SxruMEB Showsb. 

Upon a Summer day it chanced that a little pink cloud 
floated merrily upon the dawn-stream. Its golden sails 
were fllled wim sweet zephyrs from the South and West, 
and it had travelled far with a cargo of pearls to trafSck 
with the under-world. This strange vessel was manned 
by cherub sailors, each well versed in current and shoal, 
storm and derelict meteor. 

Thus they had travelled, favoured by the two soft winds, 
till they came close upon a great mountain top. Then the 
wind grew stronger. 

The great wood, which clothed the mountain in unbroken 
foliage and was the habitation of many singing birds, 
seemed to roll and toss in waves and breakers of dark 
green. 


The little cloud floated nearer. 

One sailor was at the prow, another at the helm with 
anxious face. The sail was sla^ened and a golden anchor 
dropped. Bravely for a moment did the little craft ride 
the ^e, then smote hard and rent her fair side. And, as 
she sank in the swirling pine-tree, showered the wood 
with gleaming pearls. 

Thus they write at the Peartree Press, White Cottage, 
Shome, near Gravesend, Kent. The Elf is flawlessly 
produced. The scarlet cord that ineffectually holds it 
together seems to have been tied by restful hands under a 
pear-tree. 


OuB of the most welcome books of the autumn season 
will be the Letter* of T. E. Brown. Mr. Sidney T. Irwin, 
who edits them, has written an introduction, in which he 
claims for the author of Fo'c'tle Yam* a very high place in 
the ranks of letter-writers. Of Brown’s style Mr. Irwin 
says; 

Gbay, Cowper, Byron, Lamb, FitzGerald, not one of 
these has a manner of which Brown’s could be called a re¬ 
production, or to which his manner could really be com¬ 
pared. If there is in it something of the allusiveness of 
Lamb, it is still not Lamb’s allusiveness but his own. 
Cowper and FitzGerald—separated as they are by some¬ 
thing like a century — have that in common which is 
emphadoally not a characteristic of these letters. Cowper 
wrote, he said, “nothing above the pitch of everyday 
scribble’’: and no admirer of Brown could contend that 
bis slightest fragment could be so described ; while the 
“ carelessness ’’ which so charms us in FitzGerald is no 
lees absent. Brown knew he was not careless. “ I Uke,” 
he said, “to please my friends.’’ Butin Pope’s phrase, 
“ There’s a happiness as well as care,’’ and the best things 
in these letters, like the best things in the writer’s con¬ 
versation, came with a rush of spontaneity, and were 
lavished indifierently on the simple and the cultivated. 

Messrs. Constable will issue the Letter* in two volumes. 


Wk wonder how many of our readers could give good 
replies, offhand, to the examination questions on Robitmn 
Cnuoe which are set by St. Niehoh* to its September 
readers. Here they are: 

1. From whom did the hero take his first name ? What 
was his last name, in its true fonnf What does the name 
mean in its original language P 

2. How came Robinson to visit America ? 

3. On what day was he cast on his island home ? 

4. Supposing the story true, what persons occupied the 
throne in England during his stay on the island? What 
was happening in North America about that time P 

5. How old was Robinson Crusoe when wrecked P 

8 . How did be know that the footprint on the sand was 
not made by his own foot P 


7. What did “ Benamuckee’’mean to Friday ? 

8 . How long was Crusoe on the island until rescued ? 

9. How came Crusoe into the ownership of a fortune 
during his absence from civilisation P 

Another question, “What well-known men and women 
were young enough to enjoy Rolineon Crmoe when it was 
‘ just out ’ ? ” is answered to some extent by the editor, 
who points out that Jonathan Edwards, John Wesley, 
Buffon, Fielding, Linnaeus, Haller, and Chatham were, in 
1719, the date of the first edition, boys of the right age to 
enjoy the story. Probably nearly all these read Rohimon 
Crtuoe. But why omit Dr. Johnson, who was ten years 
old, and the son of a bookseller, when Defoe’s romance 
appeared? Another probable pioneer reader was David 
Hume, who was eight years old when the story was new. 


Tub death of Dr. Henry Sidgwick, who recently retired 
from the Professorship of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, 
and had been President of the Society of Psychical 
Research, removes an honoured and dignified figure 
from our midst. The Method* of Ethic* was, perhaps, the 
most powerful of hie works. It is interesting to recdl the 
fact that Charlotte Bronte was at one time governess to the 
future philosopher. Prof. Sidgwick was one of the early 
contributors to the Academy, and for recreation devoted 
himself to novel reading. 


In the* midst of the endless clamour and paragraphs 
concerning what Miss Marie Corelli has been doing, it is 
interesting to read the following mild reminder in the 
British Weekly. “ Miss Marie Corelli’s promised biography 
of Mr. Eric Mackay, which was to be prefixed to a volume 
of his poems, has not yet appeared.” 


Mb. V. Tchebtkoff, of The Free Age Press, Maldon, 
Essex, has received from Count Tolstoy the MS. of The 
Slavery of our Times, the inquiry into the results of modern 
industrialism on which Tolstoy has been engaged for some 
months. It will be translated by Mr. Aylmer Maude, and 
published at one shilling by The Free Age Press, probably 
during October, simultaneously with new threepenny - 
editions of Tolstoy’s story of the early Christians, Work 
while Ye Have the Light, and his autobiogfraphy. How I 
Came to Believe, or My Confession, as it has been called in 
England. In the preface to The Slavery of our Times 
Tolstoy writes: 

Nearly ten years ago the census in Moscow evoked in 
me a series t f thoughts and feelings which I expre-sed as 
well as I was able in my book. What Must Tl'e Do Then ? 
At the close of last year (1899) I was led to re-examine 
these problems, and the conclusions I reached were the 
same as in that book. But as it seems to me that during 
these ten years I have succeeded in thinking over the 
subjects more coolly and circumstantially, and in connec¬ 
tion with the theories circulating to-day, I now offer my 
readers the new considerations leading to these conclusions, 
thinking that they may be useful to those who sincerely 
strive alter the elucidation of their position among man¬ 
kind. and the clear definition of the moral obligations 
which issue from this position; and therefore I print them. 

The fundamental idea both of the former book and the 
present is the negation of coercion. This negation I learnt 
and understood from the Gospel, where it is expressed 
most clearly in the words “ Ye have heard it said. An eye 
for an eye” . . . i.e., You were taught to use coercion 
against coercion, but my teaching is. Offer your other 
cheek to the smiter ; i.e., suffer violence but do not commit 
it.” I know that these great words, owing to the care¬ 
lessly-perverted and uniform interpretations of both 
Liberals and Church, will be for the majority of so- 
called educated people a reason for not reading this work, 
or for a biassed attitude toward it. And yet, nevertheless, 

I place these words at the beginning of my book. 
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So-vrs remarks on his own holiday reading by Claudius 
Clear, in the current Britith Weekly, bear out what wo 
said in a recent article about the critic’s relations with 
books. “ On holiday,” says Claudius Clear, “ I read what 
I choose, and I re-read a great deal.” Hie comments on 
some of the older books are interesting and acute. One 
of our competitors, a fortnight ago, said of Thackeray, he 
“must have had a heart, but it was not always in the 
right place.” That was crude, but we have always felt, 
and have more than once indicated our belief, that the old 
cry about Thackeray’s cynicism was not altogether ground¬ 
less. The effect of a re-perusal of Vanity Fair on 
Claudius Clear was to put him in sympathy with Miss 
Muloch’s characterisation of Vanity Fair as “the most 
brilliant, the most heaUless, and the moat hateful of 
modern fictions.” Part of Claudius Clear’s own verdict 
is: “ He is to be admired with discrimination. No 
one looked up to him more than Charlotte Bronte did, 
and yet she knew his weakness as well as his strength. 
The oftener one reads Vanity Fair the more one is able to 
read between the lines and to discern how terrible is the 
meaning in some of its greatest passages.” It is only right to 
add that C. C. warmly recognises Thackeray’s fine qualities. 


The National Home-Heading Union, fresh and serious 
as ever, issues the syllabus of its twelfth reading season. 
Three courses are proposed. The first is the Young 
People’s Course. The second is the General Course, 
which is intended for those who have but little leisure. 
The third is the Special General, and is chosen for 
advanced students who wish for “systematic historial 
help.” This course includes the following subjects : 

English History, from 1789. 

Modern English Literature. 

The Tragedies of Shakespeare. 

Browning. 

Mediaeval and Early Benaissanoe Literature. 

India. 

French History. 1275-1789. 

German Lyrical Poetry. 

Education. 

Astronomy. 

That is enterprising indeed. 


Bibliographical. 

I HOPE Mr. Andrew Lang is not going to spoil his style 
by affectations. In Longman's this month he says : “As 
we turn over the Early Poems [of Tennyson] we cannot 
too much admire [the italics are mine] the olindness or 
the prejudice which failed to recognise their extraordinary 
and original merits.” Here Mr. Lang is using “ admire” 
in the strict philological sense; but, as that is not the 
sense in which “ admire ” is now generally used, to utilise 
it in that way is to be guilty of rather paltry pedantry. 
Mr. Lang, moreover, is a little too airy in his comments. 
He says of Tennyson : “ The plays, of course, are, in his 
case, not ‘ the thing.’ ” Mr. Lang has in his mind, I 
assume, the acting qualities of the plays, but the value of 
his ipsi dixit depends upon whether he ever witnessed per¬ 
formances of “Queen Mary,” “ The Falcon,” “The Cup,” 
“The Foresters,” and, above all, “ Becket.” “The 
Promise of May ” was before its time; it would have 
now, in all probability, a reception very different from 
that which was originally accorded to it. “ Harold ” has 
not been played. All the rest have been welcomed more 
or less kindly, while in “The Foresters” and “Becket,” 
respectively. Miss Eehan and Sir Henry Irving made one 
of the biggest successes of their lives. 

Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher, writing in the Cornhill on 
“ Feasts in Fiction,” seems to think that he is a pioneer in 
that field of literary research. So far is he from being 
that, that I remember reading an article, practically on 


the same subject (“ Some Dinners in Fiction”), in one of 
the numbers of All the Tear Round some ten or a dozen 
years ago. The writer of that article displayed wider 
reading than Mr. Fisher exhibits. He drew, as Mr. 
Fisher does, upon Peacock, Thackeray, and Dickens, but 
drew also upon Scott, Bulwer, and Beaconsfield (not to 
mention Hook, Anthony Trollope, James Payn, Mr. George 
Meredith, and Mr. Thomas Hardy), whom Mr. Fisher 
ignores. “Among modem authors,” says the Cornhill 
writer, “ there can be no question that the pre-eminence 
in this, as in most other branches of fiction, must bo 
assigned to Thackeray.” But are not Lord Beaconsfield’s 
“ dinners in fiction ” more notable and memorable than 
any in Thackeray? How about that historic repast at 
which Lord St. AJdegonde, rejecting “ all the indelicacies 
of the season,” requested to be supplied (if I remember 
rightly) with cold beef ? 

It is stated that “ Mr. J. A. Hammerton has completed 
his work on Mr. J. M. Barrie and his books. This will 
include a full bibliography.” Mr. Hammerton appears to 
be rather in a hurry. According to Who's Who, Mr. 
Barrie is only in his forty-first year, and in the ordinary 
course of nature has many years of work before him. 
His publications number only nine, all told—one of the 
nine {An Edinburgh Eleven) being a mere pamphlet, and 
another {Better Bead) of slight dimensions. Mr. Hammerton, 
I understand, has been a journalist in the provinces. Does 
he intend, I wonder, to identify for us all the articles Mr. 
Barrie wrote for the Nottingham Journal during his con¬ 
nexion with that paper ? Any way, it seems early in the 
day to present the world with “ a full bibliography ” of 
Mr. Barrie. Mr. Hammerton, by the way, may be re¬ 
membered bv some as the compiler of a book on The 
Actor's .dri, published in 1897. 

In The New Order Mr. Oswald Crawfurd resumes the 
practice of an art which he has practically neglected since 
1888. Four years age, it is true, his name was attached 
to a volume of short stories called The White Feather, but 
his latest substantial novel was that of Sylvia Arden, 
brought out twelve years ago. He began “ fictionising ” 
in 1884, with The World We Live In-, then came, in 1885, 
A Woman's Refutation, and, in 1887, Beyond the Seas. More 
lately he has produced two or three anthologies. He has 
certainly shown versatility. Besides writing and compiling 
some books, he has helped to publish many others; he has 
dabbled in journalism, and has been Consul at Oporto. 
The list of his literary noms-de-guerre is, perhaps, the 
longest in history. 

So good old Samuel Hichardson is not wholly forgotten 
after all. A lady has written “ a biographical and critical 
study ” of him, which is to be published shortly. That 
the work should have been undertaken by a woman is 
eminently appropriate, for Hichardson was a great favourite 
with the sex in his own day, and it is by women, probably, 
that he. is most read now. Miss Thomson’s “ study ” is 
the first that has been devoted to Hichardson for some 
time. The latest notable essay on the novelist is that 
which Mr. H. D. Traill included in his volume on The 
New Fiction, ^-c. (1897). 

“The Rev. A. W. Hutton is to write the article on 
Manning in the supplement to the Times' edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica." Why, certainly; what more 
natural or proper ? Did not Mr. Hutton produce in 1892 
a full-blown biog^raphy of Cardinal Manning? Did he 
not contribute an account of him to the “ English Leaders 
of Religion ” series ? If any man knows the subject, he does. 

I mentioned the other day, with reference to Dr. Airy’s 
coming volume on Charles II., that he had edited for the 
Clarendon Press a portion of Barnet’s History of My Own 
Times, and published it in 1897. I am asked to add that 
a second volume of the History, bringing the narrative 
down to the end of Charles’s reign, was brought out, 
under Dr. Airy’s editorship, in March last. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Ouida’s Apology. 

Critical Studies. By Ouida. (Fiaher Unwin. Ts. 6d.) 

Whaiktsb the reader may think of this volume, however 
he may be offended by its contempt for modernity, with 
its mechanism, militarism, and science, he wiU he com- 
elled to admit that the subjects herein discussed concern 
im vitally. Art and Literature are not mere luxuries of 
life, they are absolute necessities, which the soul can no 
more live without than the body can without bread. 

In these thirteen essays—all of which, except the one on 
W. Scawen Blunt, have appeared before—Ouida reveals 
her skill and delicacy in interpreting the art work of her 
contemporaries. Although she has been writing novels 
for more than a generation— Under Two Flags was pub¬ 
lished in 1868—yet the chief labour of her life, far from 
blunting her critical acumen, has added to its incisiveness, 
and increased the sweep and certainty of her generalisations; 
nor has her passion for art, as is too frequently the case, 
withdrawn her interest from communal matters. To many 
who have never cared to understand her these studies wiU 
come as a surprise ; to a few their interest will lie not so 
much in the new vistas <moned up by her sympathetic 
treatment of D’Annunzio, Georges Darien, J. H. Rosny, 
Cherbuliez, and others, as in the high seriousness with 
which she regards the novelist’s craft. Witness the 
following: 

It does not appear even to occur to Sir John Lubbock 
that a flue novel contains intellectual qtialiti.-s of the 
highest kind, and combines in itself the widest effects and 
the most delicate minutiee of creative art. A flne novel 
should be no more “ run through ” than the sculptures of 
the Yatican or the pictures of the Uffizi should be run 
through in ignorance and haste; common readers, like 
common tourists, may do so; but to do so is as gross and 
unpardonable an insult as it is to the sculptures and the 
paintings. 

In such terms in a hundred places does the writer magnify 
her office. Indeed, if we may accept Bacon’s cynicm 
remark that we praise in others the virtues which we are 
known to possess ourselves, a fitting sub-title to this volume 
would bo “ Apologia pro mea arte.” In a kindly study 
of the brothers Eosny, whom (quoting a French critic) she 
speaks of as “the authors of to-morrow,” or les jeunes, 
she does not permit the joints in their armour to go 
unnoted: 

True art is natural, and this new school [the school to 
which the brothers Eosny belong] is seldom natural; there 
is more eccentricity of manner in it than originality of 
thought; there is too great an effort, too perpetual a strain 
in its productions; frequently, as in the jase of Maurice 
Barres, subtlety of language is employed to conceal 
absolute poverty of idea; or, as in the case of Georges 
Ohnet, to clothe mere wooden puppets with a semblance 
of life by skUl in depicting incident. 

Again, in a footnote to a translation of a few pages of 
I’ImpirUuse Bonti, she writes : 

What I have translated as “oxidised silver” is in the 
original “blackened nickel”—one of those unfortunate, 
grotesque, inharmonious expressions of which there are 
many m this book, To compare water, the liquid, the 
molme, the translucent, to any metal is a strange and 
unfitting comparison. 

This is fearless criticism, all the more so that it will send 
her enemies rummaging through her books for the plea¬ 
sure of a tu quoque ; but there is more to come: 

There is in the Bosnys the distressing habit, common to 
all the more recent French writers, with few exceptions, 
of endeavouring to be pedantic, to be involved, to express 
an idea barbarously and bewilderingly instead of har¬ 
moniously and clearly; to say epiderme instead of peon, 


veridujue instead of. vrai, prumUea instead of yeur; to use 
the jargon of science, the abomination of foreign or tech¬ 
nical imoms; to turn away from the natural, the direct, 
the usual, the obvious, and seek an appearance of pro¬ 
fundity in what is merely a confusion of sounds. 

What critic would discover the absence of all these defects 
in Ouida’s own novels if she did not first show them the 
way y And yet—at least, in the present volume—she comes 
out from the test almost scatheless. The criticism of 
Marion Crawford’s Italian novels is acute and penetrating. 
One could make up out of it the whole art of novel writing 
according to Ouida: 

Mr. Crawford can create the mostdelicatea^uareffesandthe 
most glaring of posters. Mr. Crawford never loses him¬ 
self in his creatioos, and his style never varies, whether he 
treats of horrible psychological mysteries in Prague or of 
pleasant carnival scenes in Rome. 

His masterpiece is Mdrzio’s Crucifix, in which he 
attained a naturalness of treatment which makes his 
“ detestable melodrama,” as in the Witch of Prague, all 
the more inexcusable. He is at his best when writing 
of the gentleman in the society he knows so well. His 
defects are many; his characters do not grow; they are 
not always consistent, and he lacks versatility ; he is con¬ 
stantly raising “ the expectations of the reader by indica¬ 
tions which result in nothing, siraposts in a road which 
do but lead to a blank wall ”; and, greatest indictment of 
all: 

To Mr. Crawford as to Peter Bell, a primrose by the 
river’s side is a primrose, and it is nothing more, and the 
thrash or linnet which sings in the hawthorn above 
the primrose roots for him has no existence. He has the 
American’s indifference to all created things which are not 
human. There are no animals in his books except two 
poor terriers (who have their necks broken by the odious 
lover in To Leeward) . . . and he calls a cicala a locust. 

This last criticism reminds one of her comment on 
D’Annunzio’s lino—“ there leaned some purple flowers ” : 

Campanulas, spotted orchis, or foxgloves, I suppose. 
It is characteristic of him that he sighs for an “ unseizable 
secret,” and doei not take the trouble to learn the names 
of the flowers he sees. 

The essay which perhaps bristles most with controversial 
matter deals with “ Unwritten Literary Laws ” : 

If a conversati m be considered confidential, how much 
more should a correspondence be so ? A letter in any 
deg^rm intimate is a hostage given into the hands of its 
recipient. We are justified in expecting that any senti¬ 
ments, views, or opinions it may contain shall not go 
beyond the reader, for whom they have been penned. 

And in a postscript to this essay the author adds : 
“ Since this was written, the letters of Buskin and Bossetti 
have been published; a greater offence to dead men could 
not be committed.” 

This is much too sweeping. Buskin said that all the 
world might, if it wished, read any letter he had ever 
written. During his life he approved of the publication 
of a selection from his letters, and we should be all the 
poorer without Hortus Inelusm. Ouida makes no reference 
to Browning although, on the publication of his and his 
wife’s letters many critics held it a violation of a sacred 
trust on the son’s part, for all that his father had given 
him permission to do as he thought best. Of course, 
there is not a shadow of excuse for putting letters under 
the world’s coarse thumb against the expressed wish of 
the writer of them; where no such wish has been made 
known, it must be left to the sensitiveness, good taste, and 
generosity of the holders of the letters to determine 
whether what is told in secret shall be proclaimed from 
the house-tops. There can be on such a question no 
absolute law, written or unwritten. Another question 
raised in the same essay is the anonymity of the Press. 
Here, again, no law could be more arbitrary and un- 
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necessary than that all articles should be signed. It is 
usual in France to sign articles in the daily papers; and 
we doubt whether things are better there because of the 
practice. Perhaps the solution of this very difficult 
problem will be found in a compromise: let the leaders 
which definitely commit the paper to a policy bo signed. 
Reviews of books, special articles and columns are now 
very frequently initialled; and when we get “ a finer, 
juster, higher kind of public feeling,” each contribution 
will be judged on its merits, and not approved or dis¬ 
approved prejudicially because of the signature. Another 
objection may bo urged. An editor may hold that his 
leader is not to be regarded as his own personal statement, 
but the statement of a society or section whose servant he 
is. Another grievance—one which the writer shares with 
many other writers—is the shameless way in which literary 
iracy evades the law. For these thefts there is very 
tde chance of redress in the present state of libel law : 
if an author is scoundrel enough to steal from another, he 
will contrive to do so for all the laws, be they ever so care¬ 
fully drafted. Another unwritten law—or, rather, one 
that Ouida would like to see in force—is that when once a 
romance, or a story, or a poem has been published, it 
should remain intact for all time. Her argument is that 
a work as soon as it is published passes irrevocably to the 
world Were such the law, the first editions of all poems, 
&c., would in future be the received text, and varix Uctiones 
would be unknown. As a simple matter of fact, poets and 
authors have introduced slight alterations into the texts 
of their books, and it is difficult to see why they should 
be debarred from so simple and harmless a satisfaction. 
There is little point in urging that the painter is not 
allowed to repaint his picture ^ter sale, or a sculptor to 
saw off an arm of his statue and substitute another for it; 
because in such cases the painting or statue is the only- 
one in existence, whereas in the case of a book, whatever 
emendations are introduced into the text of it, the author 
will not seize your first edition and substitute for it 
another. Another offence to our author is the six-shilling 
novel, with its ugly cloth back, bad type, and poor paper, 
which is compart unfavourably, both in price and format, 
with French and Italian books. 

I have now before me a book of Fompeo Molmenti’s, 
issued by Bemporad, of Florence; its cost is two francs 
twenty-five centimes ; less than one-and-sixpence in your 
money. It is bound in thick cream-coloured paper; it is 
called H Moretto di Brescia, being a brief study of the 
life and works of the great artist of whose pure and noble 
work the city of Brescia is full. . . . The type is large, the 
paper fine, the illustrations (phototyped) are of extreme 
delicacy and beauty, rendering worthily the works of 
Morette. . . . Will you tell me where I should find any¬ 
thing equal to it at its price in Loudon 'f 

We leave the question with the readers of the Acadkmy. 

The final paper deals with the destruction of A^enice; it 
is a terrible indictment of modern insensibility to beauty. 
Everywhere in Italy the peculator is at work destroying 
memorials of the past. Here and there a voice is raised 
agtiinst the laws which permit it, but apparently without 
avail: 

In Italy such destruction is more sad and shameful than 
anywhere else in Europe, by reason of the magnificence 
and glory of her past, which was a Pharos of Ught and 
leading to the e^h, is now every year and every day 
receding farther and farther into darkness ; that dreadful 
darkness of the modern world which comes of polluted 
waters and polluted air, of the breath of poisoned lungs, ■ 
and the pressure of starving crowds. The basest form of 
venality, the lowest form of greed, have fastened on her 
with the tentacles of the devil-fish, and are every hour 
devouring her. 

Well might the President of the Academy ask despairingly, 
“Non pub Lei far nulla per salvere la nostra ijovera 
Venezia ? ” 


Archaic Manners and Morals. 

Oldest Books in the World. By Isaac Myer. (Kegan 

Paul.) 

In this oddly-named volume—we take the omission of the 
article to be due to the American objection to waste time— 
are collected such antique stuff as the Book of Kaquemna, 
the maxims of Ptah-Hotep and of Ani, an anonymous sot 
of gnomic sayings from Leyden, extracts from the Book of 
the Dead, and a Demotic papyrus of the Louvre. A full 
translation of each document, with a dissertation thereon 
by Mr. Myer, fac-similes of some of the papyri, and 
woodcuts from others, go to make up a hanmsomo book. 
Anybody interested in the greater and lesser ethics of the 
ancient Egyptians and unacquainted with the documents 
themselves—perhaps a rare combination—will find here 
plenty of materials for a judgment upon them. 

The claim of those M8S. to be the oldest in the world is, 
we think; but very imperfectly made out. None of them were 
written before the Twelfth Dynasty—some poor 3,000 years 
B.c.—and most of them had their birth in the palmy times 
of the Eighteenth, seventeen centuries later. It is quite 
true that the two first mentioned claim to have been first 
written in the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties respectively; but 
it is doubtful whether this is more than a literary device on 
the part of the author, comparable to that whereby all the 
later European conjuring books were regularly attributed 
either to King Solomon or {mirabils dicta /) Pope Hono- 
rius III. The Pyramid Texts, too, as we are accustomed 
to call the lengthy ritual engp-aved on the inside of the 
Pyramids of Unas, Papi, and others, can be actually dated 
to about 3,500 b.c. Mr. Myer, indeed, would draw a 
distinction between inscriptions like these and writings on 
papyrus, but it is quite certain that the workmen who 
carved the ritual on stone must have had some more port¬ 
able MS. to work from. Moreover, we are much mistaken 
if some of the clay tablets—going back, it is said, to 6,000 
B.c. —brought back by the American Expedition to Baby¬ 
lonia, do not turn out, when deciphered, to be books in 
every sense of the word. On the whole, therefore, wo can 
only take these Egyptian papyri to have only a pro¬ 
visional claim to the place their collector would assign to 
them. 

It will surprise no one actjuainted with such matters to 
find that the first of these books refers to so trivial a 
subject as etiquette. Just as the modern schoolboy will 
pardon a crime, but be implacable towards a breach of his 
own peculiar code of manners, or as a Zulu chief, while 
smashing the Decalogue to pieces, will die of shame if 
he be caught speaking to his mother-in-law, so the 
ancient Egyptian thought a gentlemanlike deportment far 
above rubies. Like the Babees Book, which, oddly enough, 
was one of the first books printed by our own Oaxton, the 
Book of Kaquemna mostly concerned itself with the 
behaviour of its readers at table. “If thou sit at meat with 
a number of persons,” says the sage, “ despise the dishes 
which thou lovest; it is a short time to restrain thyself; 
voracity is a degrading thing because bestiality is in it ” 
Yet the rule is not without its exceptions. “ Shrink not 
from meat in the presence of a glutton, take what he gives 
thee, refuse it not. . . . Lo! the refusal would be dis¬ 
appointing.” And the guest’s complacency is supposed to 
extend to drinkables. “If thou art drinking with a wine- 
bibber, take thou what he offers; it will please his heart.” 
A too close adherence to Kaquemna’s maxims might have 
got the Egyptian with a weak digestion into trouWe. 

The maxims of Ptah-Hotep, two dynasties later, rise 
above this nursery-governess wisdom, and tell the reader 
how to conduct himself in debate. “If thou hast to do 
with a disputer whilst he is in his heat, and he is thy 
superior in abilitj', lower the hands, bend the back, do not 
get into a passion with him,” says Ptah-Hotep. “It is 
a great error to interrupt him, and proclaims that thou 
art not capable of being tranquil when contradicted.” 
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Excellent advice this, but who on earth ever thought that 
a speaker with a different opinion was one’s “ superior in 
ability ” ? Another ol Ptah-Hotep’s rules is more open 
to question; 

If thou art one of those who carry messages from one 
great man to another, conform thyself exactly to what he 
has entrusted thee with. . . . He who perverts the truth¬ 
fulness of his message so as to repeat only what may be 
leasing of the words of any man, great or small, is a 
etestable person. 

Those who remember Oerome’s picture in which the angry 
Pharaoh sits among the corpses of the messengers who 
have brought him ill-tidings might think, to use the Irish 
hrase, that it would be better for the Egyptian to be a 
etestable person for a few minutes than to be a dead man 
for the rest of his life. But the fact that the world was made 
for the rich and great is the axiom that Ptah-Hotep never 
tires of repeating. “ As to the great man who has plenty 
of the means of existence,” he says, ‘‘his Line of conduct 
is as he wishes. He does what pleases himself.” And 
ordering oneself lowly before one’s betters is not only 
wisdom, but a religious duty : ‘‘If thou humblest thyself 
in obeying a superior, thy conduct is wholly good before 
God.” While the duty of the master is to see that his 
servant knows what is to be done, and then does it. ‘‘ Give 
orders without reserve to those who do wrong, and to him 
who is of a turbulent disposition; and he wul not deviate 
from the straight path.” But to avoid losing one’s temper 
is the supreme duty: “Keep thyself from attacks of bad 
temper,” says Ptah-Hotep, “it is a fatal malady which 
leads to discord, and there is no longer any existence for 
him who entangles himself therein.” Even a judge is 
implored to be patient. “Do not ill-treat the petitioner,” 
is the advice to him—“ that would discourage him. Do 
not say to him, ‘ Thou hast already said that.’ The means 
of obtaining a clear explanation is to listen with kindness.” 

But the ancient Egyptian was capable of rising to higher 
rules of conduct than these, and the Negative Confession in 
the Book of the Dead gives as good a rule of life as we meet 
with in ancient literature. “ I have gpven bread to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, a boat to 
the shipwrecked,” says the soul when appearing before its 
judges. “I have not ill-treated slaves. I have not 
defrauded the oppressed of their property. I have not 
caused pcdn. I have done no murder. I have not given 
order for murder to be done for me. I have not committed 
fornication. I have not borne false witness. I have not 
encroached upon the fields of others. I have not done 
harm unto animals. I have not been a tale-bearer.” Such 
are some of the sentences that can be picked out of the 
various recensions, and, although they are mixed up with 
the repudiation of many merely technical offences against 
religion, they make up a body of morality which it would 
be hard to beat in similar documents of Jews or Chris¬ 
tians. In one respect, indeed, they are distinctly superior 
to anything of the kind. Nothing, as has been said by 
one who is a savant as well as an Anglican priest, in the 
Old or New Testament condemns lying pure and simple, a 
fact which he attributes to the fact that among the Jews 
lying, except under special circumstances, is not regarded 
as a fault. Yet the Egyptian code of morals is much 
more in accordance with A^an ideas of honour. “ I am 
not one who telleth lies in the place of truth,” says the 
justified soul, and “ I have not told a lie to any man ” is 
the version of it given in Ptolemaic times. “ God punishes 
the liar ” is also one of the maxims of Ani, who goes at some 
length into the wickedness of even the injured attempting 
to escape by saying the thing which is not. 

Thus we see the ideal that the ancient Egyptian set 
before himself. Space prevents us from giving it in full, 
yet what we have given is perhaps a fair sample of the 
rest. Ho seems to have been a kindly person, affectionate 
and even thotightful for his family and slaves, courteous 
in manners and anxious to fulfil his duties to the State 


and his rulera, while he avoided in theory all the grossest 
vices. How far he adhered to the pattern he set himself we 
cannot, of course, say, but the fact that the ideal was a high 
one speaks well for him, and must have more or less 
influenced his conduct. 

Of the present volume it only remains to say that Mr. 
Myer, whom we only know as the author of a very 
rambling book on the Cabala, and another on Scarabs, which 
did not, if we remember right, arouse the approbation of 
Egyptologists, is evidently not a painful and accurate 
scholar. Otherwise he would not teanslate Neh-w-tcher, 
which means Lord of Totality or dominus universi, as 
“Lord of the Company of Gods,” or spell cynocephalus 
as “ kynokephallos.’^ There are many other mistakes in 
the book, but as the translations he here gives are nearly 
all taken (with due acknowledgment and reference) from 
the works of Egyptologists of authority, this ne^ not 
interfere with the general reader’s appreciation of his 
material. 


Full-Dress Topography. 

Fulham, Old and New. By Charles James Feret. (The 
Leadenhall Press. 3 vols. £3 3e.) 

Mb. Feebt calls his work an “ exhaustive ” history of 
Fulham. It is exhaustive as distinct from literary. 
Everything is set down; the suburb is raised before us 
brick by brick. These three large quarto volumes contain, 
together, a thousand pages; together they weigh 15J lbs. 
avoirdupois. We can make no pretence to follow Mr. 
Feret in hie itinerary of the vast London suburb which a 
hundred years ago was a riverside village with a fishery and 
an unrivalled peal of bells. Generalisation is outside his 
method, which is that of a collector rather than an his¬ 
torian. We cannot too highly praise the industry and the 
boundless patience with detail which Mr. F^ret has brought 
to his task. All that pedigrees, church registers, vestry 
minutes, old newspapers and magazines, deeds, manorial 
rolls, and parish reports could yield him Mr. F4ret has 
appropriate. Our admiration for his industry begets 
the one criticism which we have to make against his 
achievement. A work like this—full of detail aud broken 
matter—should have had more care bestowed on its minor 
arrangements. Mr. F4ret has made it difficult for the 
reader to find where the account of a house or street 
begins and ends. Thus, in vol. ii., p. 134, we have the 
following marginal headings near the top of the page; 
“ Brightwell’s.—^Parson’s Green House.—Villa Carey.— 
Peterborough House.” But the twenly-two pages governed 
by these side-headings are one long array of paragraphs, 
quotations, &c., in wmch the beginnings and ends of tneir 
subjects elude the eyes. In the chapter headed “ Crabtree ” 
(vol. iii., p. 60), the reader may well be confused between 
Crabtree House, Lord Peterborough’s house called “La 
Trappe,” and Brandenburgh House. Throughout the 
work the top margins have been entirely neglected as 
a means of guiding the reader, who must soon be irritated 
by the lifeless repetition of “ Fulham Old and New ” on 
every page. On the other hand, our praise of the book is 
not yet exhausted. Its five hundred illustrations, carefully 
selected and admirably printed, are a wonderful topo- 
graphical series. From many of these photographs artists 
might learn that the despised suburbs are full of chance 
beauty. 

It is on the records of the literary associations of Fulham 
that we at last settle. These, however, are not very 
numerous nor very striking. Fulham is a literary Mecca 
only to those—they are a very little band—who have an 
enthusiasm for Samuel Eichardson. The vainest, and 
nearly the greatest, of novelists lived for fifteen years in a 
house which still stands in the North End-road. The 
house is really the north half of a mansion which has 
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long been divided into two e(jual portions. To-day the two 
halves have been so di£Eerentiatea to the eye by alterations 
that their former unity would hardly be suspected. 
Eichardson’s portion, which is capitally photographed^ in 
Mr. Fcret’s second volume, is a fine old red bri<i Georgian 
house, very square and genteel and mellow, but not in 
any way remarkable. Here the well-to-do printer and 
novelist held his court. Here was the grotto in which 
he wrote, and of which the exact position in the garden 
has been debated by antiquaries with becoming ardour. 
Mrs. Barbauld saw it before alterations set in. “It was 
on this seat, Mr. Le Fevre told me, that Pamela, Claruea, 
and Cfrandieon received their birth; I kissed the inkhorn 
on the side of it.” Another early gleaner of Eichardsonian 
traditions was Sir Eichard PMUips, and Mr. Feret incor¬ 
porates a good story which shows how even early inquirers 
may be baulked in the search after hero-relics and hero- 
gossip. Wishing to make sure that this was the novelist’s 
house. Sir Eichard put some questions to an aged widow 
who kept a public-house near the comer of North End- 
lane, where she had lived about fifty years. 

She remembered his person, and described him as a round, 
short gentleman, who, most days, passed her door, and 
she said she used to serve his family with beer. “ He used 
to live and carry on his business,” said I, “ in Salisbury- 
square.” “ As to that,” said she, “ I know nothing, for I 
never was in London.” “Never in London!” said I; 
“ and in health, and the free use of your limbs ? ” “ No,” 

replied the woman; “ I had no business there, and had 
enough to do at home.” “ Well, then,” I observed, “ you 
know your own neighbourhood the better. Which was 
tile house of Mr. Bichardson in the lane?” “1 don’t 
know,” she replied, “ I am, as 1 told you, no traveller. I 
never was up the lane. I o^y know he did live somewhere 
up the lane.” “ Well,” said I, “ do you go to church ? " 
“No,” said she, “I never have time. 0;i Sundays our 
house is always full. I never was at Fulham Church but 
once, and that was when I was married, and many people 
say that was once too often, though my husband was as 
good a man as ever broke bread—God rest his soul! ” 

“ The Grange ” harbours memories of other great men 
than Eichardson, for he had many visitors. A glimpse of 
these, and of Eichardson’s vanity as host and writer, 
occurs in Boswell: 

One day at his [Richardson’s] country house at North 
End, when a large company was assembled at dinner, a 
gentleman, who was just returned from Paris, willing to 
please Mr. Bichardson, mentioned to him a very flattering 
circumstance—that he had seen his Clarissa lying on the 
King’s brother’s table. Bichardsou, observing that part 
of the company were engaged in talking to each other, 
affected then not to attend to it. But by and by, when 
there was a general silence, and he thought that the flattery 
might be fully heard, he addressed himself to the gentle¬ 
man : ‘ • I think. Sir, you were saying something about ”, 

pausing in a high flutter of expectation. The gentleman, 
provoked at his inordinate vanity, resolved not to indulge 
it, and with an exquisitely sly air of indifterence answered: 
“A mere trifle. Sir, not worth repeating.” The mortifica¬ 
tion of Bichardson was visible, and he did not speak ten 
words more the whole day. Dr. Johnson was present, 
and appeared to enjoy it much. 

With characteristic, and perhaps Quixotic, thoroughness 
Mr. Feret gives, as far as he is able, the names of all 
earlier and late occupiers of The Grange. Among the 
latter was the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones,- who, like 
Eichardson, had a garden studio. There is still a pleasant 
lawn, a fine mulberry tree, a dying apple tree of great age, 
and a fine old thorn on which, Mr. Feret thinks, Samuel 
Eichardson must often have looked. 

In 1755 Eichardson removed to Parson’s Green, Fulham; 
but “ Richardson’s Villa,” as it came to be called, has 
entirely disappeared. The neighbourhood of this villa had 
already some interesting literary associations, few of which, 
it may be assumed, were lost on Eichardson. Close by was 
Peterborough House, where Charles, the eccentric Earl of 


Peterborough, had entertained such literati as Addison, 
Swift, Prior, Pojw, Locke, and Bolingbroke. It is on 
ground such as this that Mr. Perot’s method shows to least 
advantage. The reader looks for some savour of those old 
gatherings at Fulham, but finds onljf disjecta membra. 
Peterborough’s restlessness—he was said to have seen 
more kings, princes, and postillions than any man of his 
day—is mentioned and illustrated, but the Fulham parties 
are not realised as we think they might be. Voltaire’s 
visit to Peterborough House in 1727, when Addison was 
his feUow guest, might surely have been presented in more 
detail. Swift’s “Journal to Stella,” too, would have 
yielded some facts ‘ ‘ I have been supping with Lord Peter- 
borow,” Swift writes in November, 1710, “at his house, 
with Prior, Lewis, and Dr. Freind. ’Tis the ramblingest, 
lying rogue on earth.” And he has a valuable note on 
the garden of Peterborough House : “ The Secretary and 

I, and Brigadier Sutton, dined to-day at Parson’s Green, 
at my Lord Peterborow’s house, who has left it and his 
gardens to the secretary during his absence. It is the 
finest garden I have ever seen about this town, and abun¬ 
dance of hot walls for grapes, where they are in great 
plenty, and ripening fast, I durst not eat any fruit but one 
fig.” For a year [1840-41) Peterborough House was the 
home of William Beckford, the author of Vathek. Later 
it became a private lunatic asylum, and we are now told 
that the old house will soon be cleared away. Its grounds, 
which cover twelve acres, are still finely timbered. 
Immemorial elms may be seen there, one of them being 
150 feet high. 

Many other small literary associations of Fulham have 
been collected by Mr. Feret. In “Here’s Tenement,” 
Parson’s Green, Lord Bacon found refuge in the first 
weeks after his disgrace. Bacon having been at Fulham, 
it goes without saying that Shakespeare’s occasional 
presence in the riverside village has been affirmed. It is 
certain that John Florio, with whom Shakespeare is 
supposed to have been intimate, lived in a house in Bear- 
street, Fulham. Shakespeare’s fellow player, Henry 
Condell, had a tenement in Back-lane, Fulham; and of 
one Eobert Burbage there is also trace. But these things 
prove nothing; and it is hardly worth while to examine 
the argument by which Thomas Crofton Croker sought to 
assemble these people and Shakespeare in the Golden Lion. 
Mr. Feret is wisely sceptical. Other literary residents of 
Fulham were John Norden, John Fletcher, Sir Thomas 
Bodley, and Addison. Addison’s frequent visits to Sands 
End are matter of history, but it is not so certain that ho 
lived, as tradition says, at Sandford Manor House. 
Writing from “Sandy End” in 1708, to the young Earl 
of Warwick and Holland, he recounts his efforts to find 
birds’ eggs: 

This morning I have news brought me of a nest that Las 
abundance of little e«;gg, streaked with red and blue veins, 
that, by the description they give me, must make a very 
beautiful figure on a string. My neighbours are very 
much divided in their opinions upon them ; some say they 
are a sky-lark’s; others will have them to be a canary 
bird’s; but I am much mistaken in the colour and turn of 
the eggs, if they are not full of tom-tits. If your lord- 
ship does not make haste, 1 am afraid they will be birds 
before you see them; for, if the account they gave me of 
them be true, they cannot have above two days more to 
reckon. 

The same rural suggestions occur in another letter, 
“ the business of which is to invite you to a concert of 
music, which I have found out in a neighbouring wood. 
It begins precisely at six in the evening, and consists of a 
blackbird, a thrush, a robin red-breast, and a bull-finch.” 
Mr. F^ret does not forget to quote Thackeray’s admirable 
description of Addison at Fulham, where Esmond meets 
Mr. Addison walking on the road, “ the moon shining on 
his handsome, stern fade.” 

We are conscious that we have very inadequately dis¬ 
played the extent and thoroughness of this suburban 
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survey. But the reader may be assured that there is not 
a street of any age in Fulham into which Mr. F^ret does 
not lead him, nor an old house that he does not turn inside 
out. The information given about the obscure tenants 
of old houses is nothing less than prodigious. Where 
those tenants have been celebrities of any ^mensions the 
information is proportionately fuller. Munster House, the 
home of John Wilson Oroker, and afterwards a lunatic 
asylum; Arundel House, where Henry Hallam lived in 
1819; Crabtree House, the home of George Bubb 
Doddington, and, afterwards, under the name of Branden- 
burgh House, the retreat of Queen Caroline and the 
scene of her death; Normand House, with its annals 
of escaping lunatics; Lonsdale House, on the lawn of 
which Mr. Gladstone proposed to Miss Glynne—these are 
a few of the many old Fulham houses described. 
To Hurlingham, of course, the fullest justice 'is done; 
and Fulham Palace, the oldest existing building in the 
parish, has half a volume to itself. The oldest parts of 
the Palace date only from the early years of the sixteenth 
century; but on this spot the Bishops of London have 
dwelt for fully eight centuries—and one at least, 
Bonner, is said to haunt his old corridors. Several 
excellent maps complete the equipment of a work which 
is a definitely valuable addition to our knowledge of 
London. More literary books about Fulham have been 
written, and will be written again; but here is the mine 
of information from which every future writer on this 
suburb must take his ore. We may add, too, that to a 
Fulham reader this work will seem faultless. Him it 
will rejoice by its fullness, its correspondence with actuality 
as of a map. 


Among the Boers. 

With the Boer Form. By H. C. Hillegas. (Methuen.) 
Origin of the Anglo-Boer War Revealed. By C. H. Thomas. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

Thk war in South Africa has brought out a huge crop of 
volumes from correspondents and others who followed the 
armies, but hitherto most, if not all, have been written 
from an Imperial, and not from a local, standpoint. This 
book by Mr. Hillegas, who appears to have been a 
correspondent for an American paper, is warmly Pro- 
Boer. It is a little difiBicult to criticise the book, as 
it is neither literature nor history, but a piece of elaborate 
special pleading for the Boers, masked now and again. 
A writer on the Boer side might be expected to tmder- 
estimate the number of the burghers in the several 
engagements, but such assertions as that “ thirty 
thousand farmers of no military training were enabled to 
withstand the opposition of several hundred thousand well- 
trained soldiers for the g;reater part of a year” defeat 
their own purpose. 

It is a relief to turn to a description of the personal 
appearance of some of the Boers, which is evidently from 
life: 

It was quite in keeping with their other ideas of per¬ 
sonal comfort for many Boer burghers to carry a coloured 
parasol or umbrella to protect them from the rays of the 
sun, and it was not considered beneath their dignity to 
wear a woman’s shawl around their shoulders or head 
when the morning air was chilly. At first sight of these 
unique spectacles the stranger in the Boer country felt 
amused; but if he cared to smile at every unmilitary scene 
he would have had little time for other things. 

Here we have a little touch which brings the unsophisti¬ 
cated back-country Boer to the mind’s eye. Another 
interesting passage is that which describes the discipline 
of the Boer forces: 

The burgher was boimd by no laws except such as he 
made for himself. There was a State law which compelled 


him to join a commando, and to accompany it to the front, 
or in default of that law to pay a small fine. As soon as 
he was “on commando,’’ as he called it, he became his % 
own master. . . . No general, no Act of Yolksraad, could 
compel him to do any duty if be felt uninclined to perform 
it, and there was no power on earth which could comx)el 
him to move out of his tent if he did not desire to go. In 
the majority of coimtries a man may volunteer to join the 
army, but when once he is a soldier he is compBUed to 
fight; but in the Boer country the man was compelled to 
join the army, but he was not obliged to fight unless he 
volunteered to do so. 

That this is slightly overdrawn is shown by the fact that 
later on the writer represents Louis Botha as having 
knocked a burgher down for refusing to carry ammuni¬ 
tion to the top of a kopje under fire when ordered to do 
so. Another remark, that sheds some light on the manner 
in which the burghers escape from our troops, is that which 
points out that their generals were allowed to operate in 
parts of the country with which they were thoroughly 
acquainted. For example: 

General Cronje operated along the western froutieis of 
the republics, where he knew the geographical features of 
the country as well as he did those of his own farm. 
General Meyer spent the greater part of his life in the 
neighbourhood of the Biggarsburg and northern Natal, 
and there was hardly a r<m of that territory with which 
he was unfamiliar. . . . General Christiaa de Wet was a 
native of Dewetsdorp, and there was not a sluit or donga 
in all the territory where he fought so valiantly that he 
had not traversed scores of times before the war began. 

And so on, and so on. This knowledge of the ground 
is worth thousands of men to the Boers, and has enabled 
them to choose and defend strong positions and to escape 
by mountain paths unknown to our officers. Times with¬ 
out number their intimate knowledge of the ground has 
enabled them to escape with but little loss, whereas our 
men, with no knowledge of the country and with inferior 
maps, had to blunder Aong, as it were, in the dark. 

The question of the foreign mercenary filibuster is one 
on whicffi Mr. Hillegas should he worth hearing, but there 
is no doubt that he underestimates their numbers when he 
puts them down at between eight and nine thousand. 
Evidently, he has not much opinion of these men, for he 
says that: 

For a mouth after the investment of Bloemfontein these 
legions alone enlivened the situation by their frolicsome 
reports of attacks on the enemy's outposts. During three 
weeks the entire British army must have been put to flight 
scores of times at the very least, if the reports of the 
foreign legions may be believed, and the British casualty 
list must have amounted to thrice the number of English 
soldiers in the country. 

We are still without a picture of the Boer as he really is, 
though occasionally Mr. Hillegas gets pretty near the 
mark. 

“ The conspiracy of the nineteenth century unmasked,” 
shouts Mr. Thomas on his title-page; but though he was 
once an Orange Free State burgher, and the conspirators 
are alleged to answer to the name of Afrikander Bond, he 
has not learned the art of unmasking with effect. It is 
absurd, for instance, to speak of “ the mire of academic 
squabble re suzerainty.” At that rate, it were “academic” 
to discuss the question whether one’s property were lease¬ 
hold or freehold, supposing one were confronted by a 
sudden demand for rent. 

However, the Bond is most unacademically pronoimced 
guilty in this rather scrappy volume. It employed 

occult propaganda to seduce a simple people to false 
convictions, to induce the creation of gigantic armaments, 
a secret service employing at a vast cost journalism, 
emissaries, and agencies to gain partisans and allies outside 
South Africa ... a system of immigration from Holland 
towards supxdanting the English factor, and to introduce 
auxiliaries. 
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The recent existence of an active agency for rallying the 
dangerously preponderant Dutch element in South Africa 
against the English is, of course, not to be denied. No 
doubt the typical Boer attitude is that expressed almost 
syllogistically as follows; “The English hired the Zulus 
to massacre our people [!]. They robbed us of Natal, and 
drove us from the Colonies. There can be no peace with 
them until we have our own.” 

Enter Mrs. Kruger, who dreams of her husband as an 
Afrikander Moses, but not, wo may hazard, until he had 
had strong premonitions of his own concerning the mag¬ 
nificence of his “ destiny.” “This grand old Boer,” Mr. 
Thomas calls him, and Uie late-rising literary man cannot 
refrain from admiring a septuagenarian who was ready to 
give audience to “rich and poor alike” every morning, 
Sundays and holidays except^, from 5.30 a.m. and 6 a.m. 
in summer and winter respectively. What a characteristic 
icture that is which we have of him standing up at the 
edication of a synagogue to invoke “God’s mercy to 
remove the veil which obscured” from Jewish eyes “ their 
own and also the QentUes’ glorious Immanuel.” Money, 
that blighter of reputations, has by its obscene connexion 
somewhat impaired our reverence for Mr. Kruger’s piety; 
but wo are still very far from sjonpathising with such 
travellers as Canon Knox Little and Mr. Stuart Cumber¬ 
land, who have mistaken vulgar personality of reference 
for the acumen of the critic. 

We may add that Mr. Thomas tells an extraordinary 
story of a field comet who in the house of a Uitlander 
whose hospitality he was accepting observed, by way of 
censuring his hostess, who was conversing with another 
guest in our tongue, “that he could not tolerate English 
being spoken within his hearing.” There seems, however, 
to be a fate beyond the field comet’s control which ordains 
the steady declension of Dutch as a medium of expression 
in South Africa. 


Other New Books. 

Thb Jeffersonian Cyclop.edia. Edited by J. P. Foley. 

This is an amazing volume. It professes to be a 
“manual” of Jeffersonian doctrine, and it weighs nearly 
six pounds. It is a precis, and it fills 1031 pages: it is 
intended for all classes, and it costs thirty shillings. Yet 
we must be just: it sums up more than a man; Jefferson 
was an institution. As third President of the United 
States he had seen the birth of American independence, 
and he was the promulgator of its principles and aims. 
He claimed, indeed, to have been the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. Under his rule slavery was 
abolished. He lived the fullest and longest political life that 
has ever fallen to the lot of an American statesman; and, 
when he retired from public life to his native Virginia, 
he remained the imposing figure-head of American life. 
This is the book of the whole Jefferson. It is an index 
rerum compiled from the speeches, public writings, and 
private letters of the “ Father of Democracy,” whose 
counsels and ideas it codifies on a scale which we have 
never seen applied to a single modem mind. Here the 
Democrat and the Republican will find convenient texts 
on Government, Politics, Law, Education, Commerce, 
Coinage, Agriculture, Finance, Freedom, and Religion; 
and here, scattered up and down the pages in their alpha¬ 
betical places, will be found Jefferson’s obiter dicta on 
marriage, art, literature, and the musical glasses. We 
confess we doubt the wisdom of this inclusion of his views 
on things in general. They are so dreadfully correct. 
Under “Fiction, Value of Sound,” we have an extract 
from a letter to one Robert Skipwith, beginning: 

A little attention to the nature of the human mind 
evinces that the entertainments of fiction are useful as well 
as pleasant. That they are pleasant when well written 


every person feels who reads. But wherein is its utility, 
asks the reverend sage, big with the notion that nothing 
can be useful but the learned lumber of Greek and Roman 
reading with which his head is stored P I answer every¬ 
thing is useful which contributes to fix in the principles 
and practices of virtue. 

And so on. The pronouncements are all numbered. 
Number 5107 is on Marriage, and is a personal statement: 

I have one daughter married to a man of science, sense, 
virtue, and competence; in whom, indeed, I have nothing 
more to wish. ... If the other shall be as fortunate. . . . 

I shall imagine myself blessed as the most blessed of the 
patriarchs. 

But no prince or peer would have been welcomed by 
Jefierson to his home at Monticello. Jeffersonianism 
Number 5111 reads: 

Our young R.public . . . should prevent its citizens 
from besoming so established in wealth and power as to 
be thought worthy of alliance by marriage with the niec s, 
sisteis, &c., of kings. 

The “ nieces, sisters, &c., of kings ” is good. America 
has got over some repugnances since those words were 
written. We may hope that only the yellowest of news¬ 
papers, in its tantrums, would write of England as Jeffer¬ 
son was accustomed to write between 1810 and 1815. “I 
consider the Government of England is totally without 
morality, insolent beyond bearing, inflated with vanity and 
ambition . . . the eternal disturber of the peace of the 
world.” But, with it all, Jefferson saw that England’s 
might was necessary to America; and—well, many things 
have happened in the interval. 

It is curious to see what apt texts abound in this 
volume for verbal warfare arising out of almost any con¬ 
ceivable political situation. The volume is arrang^ and 
printed with admirable clearness, and it appears to fulfil 
its stated aims with mathematical accuracy and complete¬ 
ness. It contains 9,228 extracts and ten portraits, and 
Ulustrations. (Funk & WagnaUs Co. 30s.) 

Gota. By W. Rothenstein. 

The life of Goya, in a peculiar degree, marks the artist. 
With the smallest general education, the son of mere 
working folk, he rose, by sheer force of genius, to be a 
favourite and satirist of courts. Driven from Madrid to 
Rome by fear of the Inquisition, he worked his way to 
the latter place as a bull-fighter. Returning to Madrid in 
1775 he married a daughter of Bayeu, and became the 
leader of Spanish art. From tliat point on he marched 
through triumph and intrigue, restless always, till we see 
him a deaf old man at Bo^eaux, exiled from his beloved 
Spain, now sitting for daj's in solitary silence, now fling¬ 
ing himself furiously into his old work. From such a 
temperament sprang the brutality, the delicacy, the awful 
satire, the frankness, of his amazing accomplishment. 

Mr. Rothenstein’s appreciation of Goya is just and 
eloquent; he sees his subject, hardly yet understood, as a 
force in art vitally alive, a master in composition and 
design. He spared neither himself nor others; from a 
Court beauty he turned to the nightmare and horror of 
los Caprichos and hs Besastres de la Guerra. From these 
series a few characteristic examples are reproduced, 
together with other plates and three photog^ravures. 
(Unicom Press. 2s. fid. net.) 

The Histoby of the Pakish 

OF Pkeston. By Henry Fishwick. 

Colonel Fishwick is the author of several books on Lanca¬ 
shire, and has already written the history of Rochdale. 
His treatment of the story of the ancient town on the 
Ribble which was once the Priest’s “ ton ” or enclosure, 
and is now Preston, is exhaustive. 'Ihe general history, 
municipal history, and ecclesiastical history of the town 
are treated in detail; and the longest chapter in the book 
is devoted to “ Old Houses and Old Families”—an allot- 
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ment of space very much in harmony with the sobriquet, 
“ Proud Preston.” It is mentioned that at the Herald’s 
visitation of 1664-65, by Sir William Dugdale, no fewer 
than twenty-two Preston families entered their pedigrees. 
Among the many families specially noticed are Arkwright 
of PrOTton, Blundell of Preston, Chorley of Preston, 
Farington of lUbbleton, Lemon of Preston, Mort of 
Preston, Travers of Trilketh, Winckley of Preston, &c., 
&c. The parish church of Preston, a modem, “hand¬ 
some ” building, occimies the site of a church dedicated to 
St. Wilfrid in 709. The most interesting monument now 
in the church is the Bushnell Brass, perpetuating the 
memory of “ Seath Bushell, woUen draper, bayliffe, and a 
brother of Preston, dying the xV. of Septr., aged 53.” 
Thorough and painstaking as are Col. Fishwick’s chapters 
on the general history of Preston (the Jacobite rebellion 
of 1715 is, of course, the piece ie resistance), it is to the 
“ Miscellany ” at the end of the book that the reader must 
turn for aught of spice or surprise. Here are given 
curious particulars concerning locm pastimes, the cucking 
stool and pillory, wayside crosses, trade tokens, &c. Col. 
Fishwick disclaims for Preston the honour of having been 
the birthplace of Lady Hamilton, who, as he points out, 
was bom at Nesse in Great Neston, in the county of 
Chester. In modem social history Preston shines as the 
town in which the word teetotalism was first used, as 
the first town in which a journal exclusively devoted to 
the propagation of that principle was published, and 
as the first town in which a temperance hotel was opened. 
Preston is the Mecca of the water-drinker. (Stock. 
£1 16e. 6d.) 

Pjedioreb Wokk. By W. P. W. Phillimokk. 

A concise little handbook by the author of Mow to Write 
the Ristory of a Family. Mr. Phillimore gives much indis¬ 
pensable Information to the budding genealogist, who so 
often flounders helplessly in the sloughs which beset the 
borders of his subject. The sections dealing with various 
prime sources of inquiry are clear and full, and most 
useful lists are given of the Herald’s Visitations and 
Beg^nal Tears. Above all things, Mr. Phillimore says in 
effect, be punctiliously accurate. That is the first and last 
word for the pedigree-hunter to have in mind. (Philli¬ 
more & Co. Is. net.) 


Fiction. 

The Crimson Weed. By Christopher St. John. 

(Duckworth & Co. 6s.) 

Mb. St. John, whose name is new to us, has written a 
grave and dignified novel. A little more freshness, a 
Cttle more vigour of presentment, and it would have been 
arresting. As it stands, The Crimson Weed, while it just 
fails to M memorable, does in fact reach an equable dis¬ 
tinction, and perhaps heralds something of imperative 
force from the same hand in the future. What this drama 
of a futile revenge lacks more than anything else is the 
inventive quality. When success depends on invention, 
the author fails. He begins vrith that commonplace of 
English fiction—^the Anglo-Italian love-story : old chateau, 
tangled garden, strange servants, decay—all the “pro¬ 
perties ” which the young-lady-novelist who has enlarged 
her mind by a tour in Italy uses up in her first novel. 
We do not say that Mr. 8t. John ought not to have built 
his edifice upon the loves of Gilbert Otway, artist, and 
Maria Carducci, daughter of princes, in the antique 
chateau of Fontegioia; but that he did so is a sign of his 
tendency towards the trite. When the son of that irregular 
and fatal union discovers his father in a President of the 
Boyal Academy, and his mother in an opera singer who is 
making h sensational dibut as Isolde at Covent Garden, we 
tiiink mat Mr. 6t. John has worked out his tendency to 
the full. 


The author confounds the theatric with the impressive 
or rather, his imagination, when it is most active, is 
partially stultified by the outworn materials on which it 
chooses to work. All the big scenes between Luke Grey 
and his mother, and between Luke Grey and his father, 
have this imperfection of a stagey basis, which robs them 
of a fairly-earned conviction : 

“ Forgive me,” he said again, dragging himself nearer 
her on bis knees. “ I could not wait to worn you. 1 
am ... I am Luca.” He laid his head up^n her breast 
as he whispered his name, and n'lw he felt her fingers rest 
half timidly on his hair. She did not speak, and soon he 
realised that she was crying. In the silence he heard the 
tears drop thick and fast upon his bead. He moved his 
position riightly and kissed her neck. Again he kissed it, 
and then her breast, which seemed to cover all the sorrow 
of the world. And still she wept. At the moment she 
had cried, “ Ah, who is it ? ” she had identified him with 
the fruit of her love and anguish; wheu her voice said, 
“ Who has come in here ? ” her eyes held no qae<tion. . . . 
And still she wept. He thought of the bright and 
burning Isolde he had seen just now in the garden, the 
Isolde in whose enchanted senses the sounds of the ciiaee 
had been magically transformed into the voices of love, 
the huntsman’s horn into the sob of the wind, the baying 
of the hoimds into the rustle of leaves, the Isolde whose 
passion seemed to strain against the enclosing sides of the 
frail case of humanity until it was near cracking, and 
opening for the confined spirit the vasty road to death. 
This was not that Isolde! These horrible silent tears! 
His excited brain imagined that with each one a drop of 
her life fell upon his hair. 

This is undeniably strong, but it is a mere well-doing of 
that which has been well done once or twice before, and 
passably done a thousand times before. In the scenes 
with Gilbert Otway, Mr. St. John permits himself to 
introduce revolvers and strangulation in a manner irri¬ 
tatingly trite; Luke Grey even thinks that he has killed 
his father. Nevertheless, we do not wish to push our 
point too far. If the story is not original, still originality 
may come to the author. Beauty is frequently achieved in 
it—a beauty akin to the strange orchidaceous effects of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, for whom Mr. St. John evidently 
has a deep admiration. 


The Whistling Maid. By Ernest Rhys. 

(Hutchinson, fis.) 

Fbom the author of The Fiddler of Came we expect 
humour, atmosphere, and more than a hint of the fan¬ 
tastic. These things are here; The Whistling Maid is 
a good book, in some respects even a beautiful book. 
The Whistling Maid herself, Luned, daughter of 
Rhosser of Rhos (the period of the story is that of the 
second Edward), is a simple, fragrant, wholly girlish 
creature, whose adventures we follow with no lapse of 
interest from the May morning when she sets out, dis¬ 
guised as a page by the old witch Malen, to bring aid to 
the beleaguered castle of Rhos, on to that happy night of 
the Plygain when Rhus is finally saved. It is a story 
of rapid action, bustling, eager, fidl of the flash of steel in 
a land seething with Welsh and Norman faction. Luned 
sees blood, feels a dagger prick, and comes into the sinister 
shadow of the black Howel Farf, her father’s kinsman, 
who desires her to mate with his foster-son, Jestyn. It is 
Howel who lays seige to Rhos, and it is he into whose 
hands she falls for banishment to the island house of 
Dinas Moryn. She arrives there with Dr. lago and the 
witch Malen to find the host, Morgan, dead, and the house 
empty. They drink the last of a fateful keg of wine, 
setting a full cup in the dead man’s place. Says Malen : 

. . . “ I think Morgan Ola’s gone down to his own—his 
own folk—his other house.” 
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‘‘ What other house 'f ” asked Luued, anxious to humour 
her as far as possible, and afraid to be left alone, even by 
such a companion. 

“There’s a city—wide streets, shops fine as Chepe’s, and 
many a plas and many a tavern—under the sea. That’s 
why they call it Dinas Moryn. And this place—wait till 
I take ye down the cellar stairs. Morgan told the ould 
fishermen of Abereli he had a house down there. He said 
he would go there; and now the wine is out . . . you 
understand. . . . ‘When that’s done I’m done too.’ 
Morgan’s gone down to bis own. . . . But I’ll take the 
wine to his grave.” ... 

Mr. Ehys has an unmistakable power of weird suggestion, 
an eye for setting and landscape seldom at fault, a true 
sense of the beauty of words : his book, too, is excellently 
constructed, and has not a slovenly sentence in it. But its 
characterisation just falls short of the real by reason of its 
insistence on poetical accidents rather than on common¬ 
place essentials. But we like the Maid of Bbds and her 
horse Qringolet and the magic silver whistle of St. Brieux 
that sounds so sweetly in these pages. 


Thu Banker and the Bear. By Henry Kitchell Webster. 

(The Macmillan Company. 6s.) 

This “story of a corner in lard” is of American 
orgin, and would seem to have been suggested by Harold 
Frederic’s The Market Place. It is, quite simply and un¬ 
affectedly, the history of a “ corner,” with the description 
of a run on a bank for chief episode, and a limited 
amount of very mild love-making by way of sauce. Mr. 
Webster’s method is not of the kind to arouse criticism. 
Neither good nor bad, it is of the “ hypnotising ” variety. 
You may read and you may read, and if now and then it 
occurs to you that you are not grasping the facts, no 
matter! You become hypnotised by the even and passion¬ 
less narration; you are insensibly drawn from one sentence 
to the next, and from the left-hand page to the right; you 
turn over in a dream, and begin a new chapter with the 
comfortable certitude that no fell shock awaits you ; 

“ If something shoold scare the depository into making 
a run on the bank—you see only about half its business is 
commercial business; the rest is savings. The big de¬ 
positors wouldn’t scare. They’re stockholders mostly, and 
they know the old bank’s as solid as a fort But if the 
little fellows who’ve got their savings in there once get 
the idea that it’s shaky, they’ll come, every man, woman, 
and child of ’em, and get their money out inside of twenty- 
four hours. He’d have to shut up for a while if they did 
that. They won’t scare, though,” he said, rising; “ and I 
don’t know that I’d want them to. I hope the directors’ll 
do the trick; but if they can’t, we’ll find some other 
way.” 

He walked over to the telephone and called up Jervis 
Curtin. 

“ You saw this morning’s Herald, I suppose P” he said. 
“Yes—I’m coming over to see you this afternoon. I had 
a small dispute with Mr. Bagsbury the other day, and I’ve 
sold out my stock. I think we’d better come to an under¬ 
standing, for his benefit, as to what oirr relations have 
been-. All right—I’ll be over in about an hour.” 

It is nearly all like that. After about half an hour you 
have fallen into a habit of reading The Banker and the 
Bear, and only the arrival of the last page will cure you of 
that habit. Here and there the tale verges on the per¬ 
functory—as in the passages about old Bagsbury’s will; 
and here and there a sort of excitement is reached—as at 
the climax of the run on the bank; the use made of a 
“ time lock ” in the culminating scene constitutes some¬ 
thing new in sensational literature; but, on the whole, 
the story keeps an unswerving course, like a Flemish 
canal; you could see the end from the beginning, did not 
mere distance intervene. 


Notes on Novels. 

[^Thete note* on the week'* Fiction are not ntceetarily final. 

Review* of a *election will follow,'^ 

The Soft Side. By Hbnky Xihes. 

A volume of short stories from Mr. Henry James. Such 
titles as “The Great Good Place,” “The GKven Case,” 
“The Third Person,” “The Beal Bight Thing,” catch 
the eye in the table of Contents; and from the page, 
as you open the volume at hazard, shoots telegraphically 
such a message as: “Do hope you sweetly won’t mind, 
to-day, 1.30, my bringing poor, dear Lady Mullet, who is 
so awfully bent.” And again, here, in a word, is an 
unknown who looks “ like somebody’s flattering idea of 
somebody’s own person as expressed in the great room 
provided at the Uffizi Museum for Portraits of Artists by 
Themselves.” (Methuen. Cs.) 

Sons of the Morning. By Eden PniLLPorrs. 

This is such a full-blooded story of the West Country 
as was to be expected from the author of The Children of 
the Mitt. A single 'illustration—a capital photographic 
view of Scor Hill Circle and Watem Tor—quietly gives 
the reader his first sense of the background and atmo¬ 
sphere of the story. From this we turn by chance to 
page 457: “ Far below them, in fulvous light of a wild 
sunset, the circle of Scor Hill appeared. Concerning the 
memories its granite girded, Christopher knew little ; but, 
at sight of Watem’s crest, now dark against the flaming 
sky, he remembered that there lay the scene of Stapledon’s 
end, and regretted that he had come within sight of it 
that night. To him the distant mountain was a theatre 
of tragedy; to Honor, an altar of sacrifice.” The hero 
and horoine are each the last of a line; the final fruit of 
an ancient stock. (Methuen. 68.) 

The Conquest of London. By Dorothea Gerard. 

“If, instead of living on the interest of our four 
thousand pounds, we were boldly to attack the capital, we 
would not need to remain at Gilham. . . . Even in London 
I don’t see how we could possibly spend more than a 
thousand a year, which means that we would have four 
years of constant enjoyment before us. . . . And if only 
one of us marries decently, then it is all right, for, of 
course, she will look after the others.” Thus the four 
heroine-sisters, daughters of a struggling artist and nieces 
of a millionaire. The plot has obvious attractions, and 
the author of A Forgotten Sin has made the most of them 
in this light-hearted story. (Methuen. 68.) 

A Princess of Vascovy. By John Oxknham. 

A well-written, warming romance, crammed with adven¬ 
ture and the open-air life. The heroine passes from school, 
where she has learned to row, swim, paddle, fence, and 
walk twenty-five miles, to a camp on the Amazon, where, 
under her father’s tuition, she ieams to shoot and finds 
hardship “ heavenly.” Fights with natives in the loneliest 
waters of the Amazon and flight through the dim forest 
are, as it were, only the tuning up of a long orchestra of 
incident. Later we have the continental pseudo-monarchy. 
(Bousfield. 6s.) 

Path and Goal. By Ada Cambridge. 

This is the type of the novel which cannot be easily 
“ tasted.” The title might be given to almost any story. 
There is no table of contents, and the chapters have no 
titles. Every page is headed “Path and Goal,” but the 
path and the goal are not for merely prying eyes. Bather 
than misrepresent the story we will quote its motto from 
Clough: “"Was it ordered that twice two should make 
four simply for the intent that boys and girls should be 
cut to the heart that they do not make five ? Bo content; 
when the Veil is raised perhaps they will make five; who 
knows?” (Methuen. 65.) 
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The Dread of Being Dull. 

Thb constant effort to amuse, varied by the endeavour to 
astonish, is working considerable havoc even in tliat 
department of literature supposed to bo sacred to amuse¬ 
ment, and is assuredly defeating its own end. The vast 
majority of present-day novels do not amuse. If they are 
novels of adventure, they provide a species of excitement 
which is soon worked out. Broadly speaking, as there is 
a limit to the number of possible mathematical riders, 
there is a limit, generally a very narrow one, to the pos¬ 
sible developmente of a plot. Material can only be mani¬ 
pulated in certain ways, and one can scarcely hope to 
surprise the reader long accustomed to guess, at earlier 
and earlier stages of successive stories, who is going to 
fall in love and out of it, who' is at the bottom of the 
villainous machination, and who is going to play the 
virtuous detective. We spot these things as the examinee, 
by a vicious habit, spots possible questions on the most 
innocent page of history. Groat masters of narrative, 
indeed, have felt adventure insufficient to maintain interest. 
Defoe called in the aid of a background totally foreign to 
the reader’s experience. Scott used that of character. 

But the modem reader doubts the virtue of “ character.” 
Some books have it writ large on every page, as some 
books used to have “ problem.” They differ in the 
working out. Sometimes the dramatis personas achieve 
eccentancity, if not personality, and the book is composed 
of their remarks. If, by the by, the importance of con¬ 
struction were better understood, no author would attempt 
to make a novel out of remarks, any more than he would 
crowd aU his verve into his first three chapters. His 
characters would do and say what arose out of the situa¬ 
tion, and not what appeared to him to illustrate their 
peculiarities. He would regard them as real people with 
an independent existence—not diagrams in illustration of 
a lecture; and he would impart to the reader a vital 
interest in them, not a lan^id curiosity as to what they 
were meant for. He womd have a plot, too, perhaps a 
simple one, but still intelligible. He would make the 
situations arise naturally from the plot, and the emotions 
from the situations. He would not leave the simple 
reader inquiring within himself what it is all about. 
And—this has nothing to do with construction—only with 
respect for good work—he would read his proofs. 

Why do authors commit these familiar sins ? Probably 
because their temptations are great—if they live by writ¬ 
ing they are perhaps insuperable. If they wish for an 
immediate hearing they must write what the great mass 
of readers can read, not only with pleasure, but—a far 
more deadening restriction—without effort. It may, in¬ 
deed, be said that those who wish to provide anything 
higher than amusement have always been forced to cater 
for the few, while the gentleman who caters for the many 
simply discharges what was the bear leader’s function in 
former days, and has no place in literature at all. Of 
course, a public exists for good work, and is perhaps 
larger than ever it was. But a public also exists now for 
second-rate literary work, and for it is produced an im¬ 
mense mass of fiction, which threatens often to smother 


the good, simply because of the stupendous nature of the 
task of sifting. 

The modem writer also writes in a hurry, because ho 
must catch the attention of the public at the right moment 
—not to speak of other reasons. This may be the cause 
of his inattention to proofs. But the blighting influence 
which above all others destroys his deeper purposes, his 
freedom, his love of hie work—that lingering affection 
without which one doubts whether great imaginative work 
can be built up at all—is his deadly fear of being “ dull.” 

No one can wriie worthily on a great subject—and 
human nature is a great subject—without mal^g some 
demand on the patience of the reader. To elucidate any 
subtle point, the author must explain himself—and ex¬ 
planations are useless unless followed with care. To 
present hie conception of the characters he must now and 
then digress, and so interrupt the action of the story. 
Above all, to exhaust his subject, he must write much 
that will not be appreciated at the first reading. If he 
permits himself, in justice to his theme, to insert what is 
not of vivid and immediate interest, the reader is wearied 
instantly; and every stall is crowded with books whose 
very covers seem to shout, “ Amusement without effort.” 
The taskmaster Demos is inexorable. An introductory 
page about the hero will be the death of the story. 
Nobody wants to know who brought him up, whore he 
came from, or how he got there—not even though the 
knowledge should be absolutely necessary to make his 
future actions convincing. On the first page he must be 
either funny or desperate, lest he and the book should 
die. Now, character, if depicted with any justice, is not 
appreciated at the first reading, because it must bo worked 
up with many delicate touches. Broad outlines, seized at 
once by the eye, only indicate a type; and oven then, if 
the type is not at once recog;nised, it needs explanation 
before it can attract. Besides, are our most valued 
acquaintances those who startled us into wishing to know 
them ? Are they those whose friendship we have taken 
no trouble to acquire, whose antecedents we do not want 
to hear, and whom we throw aside the moment we find 
them in a mood which is neither tragic nor amusing? 
Are Colonel Newcome, Dr. Primrose, Lucy Snowe, Maggie 
TuUiver, of this kind ? 

A book published not very long ago laid a strong hold 
upon its readers. It was marked by extraordinary power 
and depth. It almost left the impression of a great book. 
But its construction had been dominated and crushed by 
this haunting dread of being dull. It opened—presum¬ 
ably in order to arrest attention—with a scene startling 
and dramatic enough to have satisfied the reader of old 
days at that point—about one-third through a novel— 
where his interest was so far worked up that it was time 
for the plot to thicken. Explanations must come in some¬ 
where, especially in a philosophic novel; and accordingly 
we were dropped from intense excitement into retrospect, 
which in this order palled upon us. But it is not now 
permitted to begin gently and work up the slope. You 
must begin at the top and go rapidly, even if you end in 
stagnant water at the bottom. Again, the author, 
endeavouring to live up to the demand for feverish 
excitement, was unable to make straws show the way of 
the wind. Somebody has observed that Becky Sharp 
needed to commit no crime in order to reveal herself. 
We know what she is without that. But the characters 
now under consideration are elucidated by a number 
of strong — it might rather be said violent — scenes, 
written with extraordinary power, no doubt, and each 
in itself deserving of high praise—but failing to impress 
in proportion to their strength, because they dwarf 
each other, and suffer from want of background. The 
same with the characters themselves. Hardly any of 
them fail to interest, and to interest intensely in their way, 
but —hinc ilia lacryma. There should be a large propor¬ 
tion of characters in a book which interest mildly. 
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pleasantly, soothingly; and among thenj the few on which 
the mind is fixed should stand oui^ grouped in due subor¬ 
dination to a central idea. Here, for fear any should be 
reckoned dull, there are something like half-a-dozen 
personages, all of whom grip the reader as strongly as a 
hero or heroine need do. They are not overdone. One is 
left wishing to be told more, not less, about nearly all of 
them. But they distract interest from one another; they 
have no connexion or suitability for each other, except the 
fact that they are found between the same covers ; and the 
result is that want of unity in design which must ensue 
when the author is not content to allow any of his 
characters to stand behind. 

“ I like to have room in a book,” said a friend of the 
present writer; but Demos, the unreasonable, wants crises 
packed in a book like herrings in a barrel. Fielding 
allowed himself “room” for disquisitions on life whose 
style places them among the jewels of the English lan¬ 
guage. They do not assist the excitement, and probably 
contemporary Demos did not like them, but posterity 
does, why do all for Demos? why not something for 
posterity ? Fielding and his contemporaries give us time 
to live with their heroes and heroines under normal con¬ 
ditions—we get to know them—they are not incessantly 
urging our jaded emotions to tears and laughter. So with 
Thackerary, Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot—but 
which of them would obtain the coveted meed of praise— 
the statement that “you cannot put down the book till 
you have finished it,” from a review in which Demos puts 
his trust ? The books you cannot put down are so often 
the books you cannot take up again—but Demos goes his 
w^ in blissful ignorance of that. 

Still, in every age, real greatness will turn to sound and 
natural methods. Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy do not 
allow Demos to regulate their style, their plots, their times 
and seasons, their choice of a motive. And if we are not 
compelled to devour each of their books whole at a sitting, 
at aiw rate we are not satisfied without a second perusd. 
Mr. Gissing, too—whether or not he can be called strong 
enough to bend the bow—is above constructing a bad 
imitation of the weapon which anybody can bend, and 
which has no effect beyond a feeble twanging of the 
string. The public is in the debt of an author who gives 
it subtle philosophy of conception. 

An author’s defects are easily traced to his aims. ITn- 
less he has a good deal of the superhuman about him, he 
must endeavour to arrest attention, to whip up jaded 
interest by strong stimulants, to startle the mind at every 
turn—in short, never to allow the reader to put the book 
down lest, his attention once distracted, he should never 
take it up again. Is it of any use to say that it is the true 
artist’s business to have a good deal of the superhuman 
about him—to lead his public, not to follow it—to brave 
the damning accusation of dulness at first, and to wait till 
the world values his treasure, rather than to throw away 
his treasure to run after the world, offering it a r^chauffi'e 
of what ho believes to be admired and understood ? Per¬ 
haps not; but if not, art is in a bad way. 


A Guide to Grub Street. 

When Defoe wrote his Complete Englith Trademan he 
expounded business with hard literary ability. A more 
probable fruit of to-day would bo a “ Complete English 
Writer,” expounding literature with hard business ability. 
Such a work is foreshadowed, if not rejJised, in a book of 
150 pages just issued by Mr. Grant Richards under the 
title. Bow to Write for the Magatines. To the writer, who 
veils his identity under the chaste pseudonym, “ £600 a 
Year from It,” literature has one meaning—to please the 
public; and one end—to, enrich the writer. And his 
“ Magazines ” are the big bright miscellanies of these 
insatiate days—the sons of Tit-Bits and Anak. The lan¬ 


guage uged and the sentiments ex^essed are the language 
and sentiments of the market. How to make literature 
“ a thoroughly paying, remunerative affair ” has been the 
personal aim of “ £600 a Year from It ”; and he now offers 
his experience and counsel to “ that large section of the 
literary public who would like to ‘ write something ’ for 
the magazines and weeklies.” The brutal common sense 
of the book would be a tonic if it were less strong. As 
it is, it makes for vertigo and emigration. 

“ £600 a Year from It ” is never more delightful than 
in his distant references to “style.” He always quotes 
the word, doubtless to suggest the remoteness and unreality 
of this subject. “ Having got the material together, take 
great pains with your ‘ style,’ and don’t drop too mu(^ into 
slang expressions and methods.” But this gag^g of the 
old Adam is not quite all. We are also told: “ You 
should have had a good education to be able to write 
. . . stylishly at all . . . and this same education should 
have made you familiar with all the best ‘ styles,’ so 
called, in our own literature or among foreign authors.” 
It appears that the ability to write stylishly may itself 
need repression. For there follows this great and 
governing dictum: 

The style most in vogue to-day, especially in the papers 
and magazines with the largest circulation, both in this 
kingdom and in America, is what is known as the 
“ popular ” style. 

And the popular stylo, even “ £600 a Year from It ” 
admits, is not exactly a daisy. It excludes “ the Art point 
of view,” and the educated author feels he is being 
“ dragged down.” “ But when he looks at the ledger side 
of the account on the 31st of December each year [of course 
he does look at his accounts on the 31st of Decenmer each 
year] and sees the hundreds—sometimes thousands!—of 
pounds standing to his credit from it, he becomes recon¬ 
ciled to it, and even looks pleased.” Still, even allowing 
for the great compromise which “ £600 a Year from It” 
recommends and practises, we should have thought that 
some rags of style might still be fluttered on the breeze 
of popular taste. The expressions “ faculty for seeing,” 
“the capability for authorship,” “ a difficult habit for you 
to acquire,” “clearly grasped,” “potent reasons,” “the 
author has got good ideas,” “one single line,” “in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter,” &c., &c., are surely needless concessions 
to the “popular” stylo. The section on “The Chief 
Weeklies” begins with the luminous and elegant sentence: 

There is no denying, by any impartial and dispassionate 
observer and reader, that Pearson’s Weekly, though nothing 
extra in this Une, is the most thoughtful and probably the 
most literary of the chief weeklies of-this class. 

A too generous sacrifice of “style” seems to bo made 
in this remark: 

To the author of articles, absolute accuracy, so far as 
can ever be managed, is almost perfectly essential. 

And are not “ the best ‘ styles ’ so called ” too violently 
superseded in the sentence: 

There has been during the past few years a regular 
“craze ” among the papers and magazines (especially the 
illustrated ones) and weeklies for “ interviews ” with 
persons more or less—generally the latter—celebrated. 

To do him justice, “ £600 a Year from It ” leaves his 
readers in no doubt as to what the “ popular ” style 
is It is “freshness.” “Do be fresh; do be novel 
in some way or other; do make your work striking.” 
So shall you make a name that of itself will bring me 
“ non-regular reader ” of a magazine into the fold. 
“ That is what is wanted by editors to-day. Your articles 
must be chatty, smart, crisp, anecdotal. It is not a sine 
qua non that they be instmetive—indeed, few are so; 
but it is a sine qua non that they contain anecdotes, inter¬ 
esting examples, illustrations of some sort; striking matter 
strikingly put; facts glaringly set out; all serv^ in a 
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brisk, readable style, that draws the reader along to peruse 
the article almost in spite of himself.” We wiil''8ay this 
for “ £600 a Tear from It,” he knows his business. We 
are abashed by the streng& of his positions and the ease 
of his unconcerns. And to hear him expound first prin¬ 
ciples as dodges, and enunciate the verities of literature as 
crackers of shrewdness is splendid. His words are charged 
with terror for serious writers. “Old, worn-out topics 
that were debated in the days of our grandmothers, 
subjects that are academical or very ancient, dreary unin¬ 
teresting studies to the mass of mankind; such subjects 
as these will stand little chance of bringing you money in, 
whatever fame they may bring you, and that is very 
doubtful also.” And as for the g^eat magazines—the 
Cornhill, Lonffman's, Maemillar!», and the rest—ah, well— 
to write for them “may be the acme of some sort of 
success, that I don’t know ; but I do know from experience 
that it is not the acme of finsmcial success as an author.” 
We comfort ourselves with the thought that “ £600 a 
Year from It ” does not know what sort of success may 
be obtained by writers of “ high class ” work. Indeed, 
his upward vision seems rather limited. In one place we 
find him instituting a scale of achievement in these words; 
“You may berin at Marie CoreUi and Hall Caine, and go 
downwards to lesser lights, stage by stage. . . .” 

Between the abysm of “ stuff ” and the empyrean of 
“ style ” our guide wings his assured flight. Below him, 
literature is anything, above it is culture; but here 
it is “a thoroughly paying remunerative affair.” This 
book is the certificate of that truth. 


Things Seen. 

Das Bier. 

As I came down from the mountains, a peasant, with a 
chamois swingng at his back, overtook me. He sang as 
he walked. His brown bare knees glimmered beneath his 
beribboned leather knickerbockers. Together we entered 
the inn. There, in the low panelled room, with stags’ 
antlers curling jauntily from the walls, and stuffed bi^s 
with bright red crests hanging from the ceiling, a score or 
BO of jolly Bavarians were taking their evening meal. 
Before each was a great metal-covered mug of beer. As I 
seated myself, a family party, having finished their supper, 
suddenly broke out into a part-song. It may have been a 
grace, I know not, but nobody showed surprise. They 
just went on drinking, eating, laughing, and talking. 
Presently my neighbour—his braces were flowered and a 
great silver chain, with hanging medals, dangled from his 
waist—beamed at me, and unloosed a flood of words. To 
which I replied: “ Ich spreche Deutsch nicht geliiufig.” 
Whereupon he laughed aloud, and chuckled ‘ ‘ Nicht gela ufig ” 
to himself several times. Merrily went the evening with 
talk and song, and innumerable mugs of beer. The land¬ 
lord, a gpant with a face bronzed by half a century of wind 
and weather, having gone round the tables, and muttered 
a genial “Haben Sie gute speizen,” seated himself and 
played a duet on the zither with the waitres.s, while the 
unreplenished mugs of beer waited by her side. When 
the music was finished she bustled to her feet, and was 
agtiin filling mugs, and yet more mugs. Then a couple 
danced, the girl’s red dress whirling balloon-like around 
her, and the man smacking his leather knickerbockers and 
dancing in his nailed boots as lightly as a columbine. 
Followed more songs and more beer till the bells chimed 
eleven. I went to the doorway. The Pole star hung high 
over the mountains, and the tinkle of the zither pricked 
on the keen air. Tbe man with the chamois was starting 
forth when a burst of laughter hushed the music. “They 
are a merry folk, these Bavarians,” said I. “ Ja! ” he 
answered, giving the chamois a jog, “das Bier macht 
optimistisch.” 


The Stockings. 

The whole hamlet was the most casual looking place in 
the world; it seemed to have developed on that spot 
spontaneously. All about it stretched a heath, on two 
sides merging into fir-woods. I lay on the edge of the 
green at the point where the heather began : the purple 
acres stretched away and away under a sun that mMe 
them royally lavish of colour. Here and there were 
clumps of gorse—still, yellow patches which did not stir 
in the faint breeze that set the heather a-tremble. Not a 
soul was in sight; even the village inn, the “ Forest King,” 
might have been a closed church for the quietness of it. 
One might have supposed the place to be deserted and the 
houses empty save for one thing: on the green two long 
lines of clothes were hanging out to dry. 

That conspicuous waslung fascinated me. I found my¬ 
self conjecturing whether it would be possible to carry 
away the entire lingerie of the village without detection. 
I felt almost inclined to adventure the ex^riment. I was 
playing lazily with the thought \fhen I saw a dog, a 
brindled lurcher, slip quietly across the green towards the 
lines. He examined the washing with ardent curiosity, 
and then, to my utter amazement, seized a pair of black 
stockingps, jerked them from the pegs, and started off 
across the heath, trailing his spoil. The thing was so 
unutterably comic that I grovelled in helpless laughter. 
Still no one came. I realised, all at once, that my position 
was somewhat invidious. If the owner of the stockings 
should appear I could not seriously explain that I had 
seen them appropriated by a dog. Accomngly I rose and 
walked away with stealthy unconcern. If 1 had been 
observed at that moment the manner of my departure 
would have stamped me a thief and a robber. 


Correspondence. 

Nietzsche. 

Sir,— In the appreciation of Nietzsche’s work contained 
in your issue of September 1, the critic, I notice, adopts 
the usual view as to the meaning of Nietzsche’s writings. 
It is because I am puzzled with the apparent universal 
agreement in this view, and am utterly unable to reconcile 
it with my own reading, that I write. 

Now I am not a student of Nietzsche, but I remember 
well how I took up Thue Spake Zarathuetra, when 
thoroughly imbued with the current idea of his teaching, 
and expecting to meet with a definitely advanced theory of 
the beauty of being the stronger, the necessity for the 
extirpation of the weak, &c. In place of this 1 found a 
mysticism, high, pure, and wild, and in substance, if not 
in form, essentimly poetic; along with this, strings of 
curiously grotesque and childish curses and denunciations, 
mostly, it must be said, of things mean, petty, and 
unworthy. But there was nothing hard or cruel in all 
this. The famous Beyond Man appeared as a yearning, 
an imapnative figuring of the possibility of strife witli 
the greater evil of the greater imiverse. Nothing could 
give a falser impression of it all than the laying out of a 
skeleton of dogmas, such as, I believe in the “ Beyond Man,” 
in the “ Transmutation of Values Without End,” and the 
rest. Such a catalogue bears much the same relation to 
Nietzsche’s really powerful and attractive doctrine, as the 
Athanasian Creed to the spirit of the Gospels. An indi¬ 
vidualist teaching, if you like, as the teaching of the 
Stoics and of Buddha was individualist. But no person 
capable either of writing or appreciating, say, the chapter 
“ Before Sunrise ” in the above work, however self- 
absorbed and lacking in the sense of tears in things he 
might be, would be capable of that cruel appreciation of, 
and deliberate acquiescence in, the need of others’ suffer¬ 
ings for one’s own comfort, which is the secret doctrine of 
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the day. And it is this doctrine that is commonly 
attributed to Nietzsche. 

It is to be wished that critics would do more to make 
known the many lofty and noble meditations of this poetic 

f enius, rather than confine themselves to adapting his 
enunciations and misunderstood figures of speech into a 
pseudo-scientific framework of dogma. 

May I conclude with the Clock Prayer from Zarathuttra 
of which the author’s twelve has now struck. “ The house 
of Brahman is fldways open, O Nachiketas! ” 

(I have rised the wor^ of the English published 


translation.) 


One! 

0 man ! Lose not sight 

Two! 

What saith the deep midnight ? 

Three! 

I lay in sleep, in sleep; 

Four! 

From deep dream I woke to light. 

Five! 

The world is deep, 

Six! 

And deeper than ever day thought it might. 

Seven! 

Deep is its woe— 

Eight! 

And deeper still than woe—delight. 

Nine! 

Saith woe ; Pass, go! 

Ten! 

Eternity’s sought by all delight— 

Eleven! 

Eternity deep—by all delight! 

Twelve! ‘ 


—I am, &c. Fbank W. Hacqtjoil. 


[There is no doubt, we think, that the “ usual view ” is 
correct. It is nevertheless true that the physiological 
tyranny of Nietzsche’s teaching does not exactly leap from 
his pages. It is there, however, in blood tracks. Has 
Mr. F. W. H. read The Antichrut ? Let him read sections 
3 and 4 of Nietzsche’s essay, “The ‘Improvers’ of 
Mankind.’’] 


The Jargon of Criticism. 

SiE,—In your last few numbers you have been drawing 
attention to the worthlessness of literary reviews, and your 
correspondent of last week certainly touches the spot when 
he attributes their largesse of praise to the writers’ having 
made so imperfect an examination of the books. An 
amusing illustration of this occurred not so long ago. The 
editor of a certain very respectable paper was in the habit 
of selecting each week from the books sent in some three 
or four nicely-bound novels which might do to give away 
to various lady friends, or if there were anything especial 
in the way of an art production or book of travel at SOs. 
net, with costly illustrations, he generally netted it for 
himself. These he proceeded to review during a certain 
three hours of leisure which occurred to him in his office 
once a week. From the editor’s point of view all went 
merrily. He cemented many bonds of friendship and 
built up an excellent library. Authors were flattered, 
publishers pleased. One morning, however, as I turned 
over a spring catalogue I was struck by seeing the paper 
quoted in praise of an utterly worthless book that had 
come out two seasons before in an attractive cover. I 
distinctly remembered reviewing the book myself, and 
that I had not said one word of what was quoted. I got 
on to a ’bus and went down to the office in a fume. The 
editor said the firm of publishers in question was noted for 
that sort of thing, but that the present case was disgraceful. 
“ Disgraceful! ” I stormed. “ Why, it’s nothing more or 
less than a piece of the grossest Yankee swindling. Here 
have I gone and prescribed the nonsense for children’s 
hospitals, and they have the audacity to paraphrase that 
into ‘ Mrs. Beesely Screed is in her choicest vein, and the 
book will be read with avidity.’ I call it monstrous.’’ 

The editor was persuaded. He sat down at once and 
fired oS a strongly-worded letter to the publishers of Mrs. 
Beesely Screed, dwelling upon their past sins, and pointing 
out that his paper would suffer seriously in the eyes of its 
intelligent public by having its name affixed to such an 
absurd and erroneous specimen of literary criticism. Then 
we wont out for a moment together, and I returned home 
calmer. 


The editor was a man of much worldly wisdom, so on 
our next meeting he anticipated my inquiries. “ Wouldn t 
it be just as well for you,” he said, “ to read the paper as 
regularly as you can ? I can’t remember everything, and 
you’ve gone and got me into a nice little mess. It appeare 
that Mrs. Screed’s book was reviewed twice. Through 
some mistake or other it was sent to you after it had been 
done in the office.” _ ^ 

I knew well enough what “ done in the office meant, 
but thought it politic to keep silence. The man had 
forgotten his own review.—I am, &c., 

Arthuk Mauuarik. 


Sir,— Allusion has been made in several letters on tHs 
subject to unknown, unqualified, and unpaid critics, who 
pass hasty judgments on books, csouched in the jar^n so 
clearly explained in your interesting article. These 
reiterated commonplaces of praise or blame, ad nauteam, 
are of no possible service either to the author or to the 
reader. They are nugatory and useless—^merely a vox et 
prateria nihil. If a book is not worlffi reviewing and 
criticising with knowledge, care, and diligence, it is better 
to ignore it and merely to depend on the tender suffrages 
of the fickle public Hasty criticism is ill-consider^; 
swift opinions are rash ; the mature judgment alone sifts, 
weighs, compares, condemns, or appreciates. , . , . 

A review ought to be literature aud uot the dnvei of 
the paid hack or idle amateur. True critics are not those 
who have failed in literature and art; on the contrary, 
they are men whose minds have composed the sigpnficance 
and meaning of books which have outlived fashion, change, 
and time. Their intellects, saturated with what has com¬ 
pelled admiration and allegiance for all time, are tempered 
with the skill and judgment necessary to form just and 
correct opinions of the books of the present day. Let us, 
then, elevate the real critic to his high vantage ground, 
and say with Pope : 

They both from Heaven must derive their light. 

Those born to judge as well as those who write. 

—I am, &c., IsiDORK G. Ascher. 


A New Part of Speech. 

Sib—A lthough adverbs are described as words quali¬ 
fying verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, yet one of the 
most frequent mistakes in grammar consists in adding the 
wrong adverb to the verb. Thus we say, and incorrecUy 
say : “ He was very pleased ” ; whereas we ought ®ay : 
“ He was greatly pleased.” “ Greatly ’’ and “ very do 
not differ in meaning, although they differ inconveniently 
as to the manner in which they are to be used in correct 
speech. The difference being purely grammatical, the 
adverbs which must not have to do with verbs might, tiU 
a more elegant grammatical expression be invented, be 
termed “ adadjectives” or “ addajects.”—I am, &c., 

Charles G. Stuart-Mentbath. 

London, W.C. 


A Parallel. 

Sir — The concluding paragraph of “ The Bookworm’s ” 
in the current issue of the Academy regarding the lady 
who preserved a flounce that was tom by a wyal duke 
reminds me of an exhibit at the Bums E^ibition held in 
Glasgow a few years ago. It was labelled ‘ NightdreM 
said to have been worn by the wife of Souter Jo^ie. 
Notice the beautiful connecting links. Bobert Bums— 
his poems—Souter Johnnie-wife of ditto-nightdress of 
wife of ditto; and then “said to”! The exhibitor must 
have been a humorist, more so than those who got up the 
exhibition. There is nothing snobbish or toadying, of 
course, in the Bums enthusiast but the Lerwick lady 
“/arfy,” hum! ha!— lam, &c., H. E. Wilson. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 50 (New Series). 

Last week we offered s prize of One Guinea for the beet rendering; 
into English Terse of the following lines by Victor Hugo: 

feoontez t—Comme nn nid qui mnrmuie invisible, 

Un bruit ocmfus s’approohe, et des rires, dee voix, 

Des pas, sortent dn fond vertigineux dee bois. 

Et voioi qu'a travers la grande for€t brune 
Qu'empUt la reverie immense de la Inne, 

On entmd frissonner et vibrer mollement, 

Communiqnant an bois son doux fiSmissement, 

La gnitare des moots d’Inspmok, reconnaissable 
Au grelot de eon manohe oh sonne un grain de sable; 

II s’y mSle la voix d'nn homme, et oe frisson 
Frend nn sens et devient une vague chanson. 

La m 6 lodie enoor qnelquee instants se traine 
Sous les atbres blenis ];»r la lune sereine, 

Pais tremble, puis expire, et la voix qui chantait 
S'^teint oomme nn oi^n se pose; tout se tait. 

Many of the renderings received miss the atmosphere and cadence nf 
the lines, while not a few competitors have gone completely wrong 
over the eighth and ninth lines. We award the prize to Hr. Walt^ 
Gill, Claremont, Prenton, Birkenhead, for the foUowing ; 

Hark I Like the murmur of leaf-hidden broods, 

A mingled noise of voices, footsteps, mirt^ 

Out of the woodland’s dizzy deeps takes birth. 

And, lo I across the dark immensity 
Uf forest filled with the moon’s reverie 
Is heard a muffled throb, a vibrant sound. 

Thrilling with sweetness all the woodland round— 

The gruitar of the hills of In^mok, known 
By its small bell, tangoed with a tiny stone. 

A man’s voice joins the hum, which, waxing strong, 

Takes meaning and becomes a dreamy song. 

A little longper yet lingers the tune 

BeneaUi the trees blue-washed by the calm moon. 

Then trembles—then expires ; the song which rushed 
Stops, like a bird alighting ; all is hashed. 

Other translations are as follows; 

Hark I Like the twitter in an unseen nest. 

Now comes a, sound confused; and laughter here. 

There voices, footsteps, by degrees draw near 
From the wood’s dizzy depths. O'er forest shades 
'That dreamy moonlight nt and wide pervades. 

Just then you hear tM tremor, soft vibration— 

The woodlands echo with sweet undulation— 

Of Inspruok's own gniitar, which one can tell. 

For on its neck tinkles the tiny bell; 

A man’s voice with it blends, and so ere long 
This tremor, more defined, b^mes vague song. 

Some moments yet the distant music streams 
Beneath the trees blue where the calm moon beams. 

Then trembles, dies away, the voice’s trill 
Sinks like a pitching biiffl ; and all is still. 

[C. 0.0., London ] 

Hearken ! as murmurs from a nest unseen 
There comes a sound confused from out the woods. 

From depths bewildering of their solitudes; 

Laughter and voice and step ; the forest brown 
That fills a dream land by the moon oast down. 

Feels a faint shiver through its spaces fiow 
To which the woods vibrate with trembling low. 

Guitar from In*pmck’s hills, by tinkling b^ 

Striking its grain of sand, thy strains we tell; 

A man’s voioe mingles, and the quivering sigh 
’Fakes form, a floating, far-off melody. 

• • • • « 

Softly it lingers beneath trees that shine 
With pearl-grey lustre from yon moon divine. 

Then, trembling, dies—the singing voice is still 
As bird alighti^; silent and ^ will. 

[L. S., London.] 

Hark I lake an unseen nest with murmurous hum 
A sound confused draws near; and laughter, cries. 

And footsteps ’scape the wood^ boundaries. 

Note how across the forest’s brown expanse. 

Filled with the moonlight’s dreamy radiance. 

One hears the Insprnok minstrel's sweet guitar 
Trembling with soft vibration from afar, 


And with its munqur wakening all the wood : 

One notes the sable spot, grey deeve and hood ; 

A man’s voioe rises, and the murmuring throng 
Of notes takes meaning, and becomes a song. 

• e • . • • 

Some instants yet, beneath the moonlit trees 
The tones melodious dwell upon the breeze ; 

Quiver, then die away. The voice’s thrill 
Props, like a homing bird ; and all is still. 

[B. H. S., London.] 

Hark ! Like the murmurs of a hidden neet 
Come, in a tumult, laughter, voices gay, 

And footsteps from wild, wooded deeps awi^. 

And the great dusky forest that lies thrilled 
With boundless dreamery of moonlight filled 
Is ’ware of some soft, dulcet quivering, 

That touches every leaf with diivering— 

’Tis the guitar of Inspfiok, by the bell 
That tinUes in the handle, Imown so well; 

Then a man's voioe that, mingling, stress along. 

Gives meaning to the tremor, grown a song. 

Some moments more the melody is breathed 
Under the trees in glamorous moonbeams wreathed. 

Then trembles, dies, and the voice, like a bird 
Settling, is quiet, gone : nothing is heard. 

[E. C. M., Cork.] 

Other replies from : E. H. H., Streatbam; R. W., Sutton; A. B. P., 
Hampstead ; A. F., Exmouth; F. V. S., London ; G. H. S., Man¬ 
chester; “Tone,” Chelsea; A. O-D., London; M. T., North Ber¬ 
wick ; F. L. B., Stoke Newington; L. H. L., Stafford; J. M. M., 
Aberdeen; H, H., Teddington; E. B., Liverpool; B. F. McC, 
Whit]^ ; G. H., Malvern Wells; B. R., Hull; L. F. F., Streatham ; 

T. 0. B., Skipton; G. H., London ;-, Ealing; S. M., Addisoombe ; 

and H. B. D., Torquay. 


Competition No. 51 (New Series). 

This is the season of Publishers’ Announcements. We offer a 
prize of One Guioea for the most appetising set of four imaginary 
announcements of new books by living writers. To avoid possible 
embarrassments, all such publications should he accredited to the 
firm of Messrs. Tonson, Dodsley, & Tonson. The four paragraphs 
not to exceed 200 words. 

BuLlte. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, Thb Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.O.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tnee^y, S^tember 11. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the oonpon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, ur it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 

THKOZX)aiCAL AND BIBLICAL. 

** KiiiectaBs,*’ Prtmi ibe Battlofleld to a Glorious BesurrectiotE 

(Gale A Poldeii) 1 o 

Little (Charles Joseph), Christianity and Uie Nineteenth Century 

(C. U. Kelly) 2 o 

POETKY, OEITIOIBM, AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

Douglas (Lan^n), Pra Angelico .(Bell) 

Rickards (Marcus 8.1\), Gleams throujrh the Gloom. 

(Clifton: J. Baker & Son) 

Daw.sou (W. J.), Savonarola: a Drama..(Grant Richa-ils) net :\/‘i 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Rolierlon (Henry S.), Voices of the Past from Assyria and Babylonia. 

(Bell) 

SOIBNOB AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Cotes (Kenelm D.), Si>cial and Imperial Life of Britain. Vol. I. 

(Grant Ricliards) net 7 0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

NaU (G. H.). The Catiline of Sallust.(Macmillan) 1/0 

Oreaon- < U. A.) and Simmons (A. T.), Kicmenivy Physics and Cbemistrj'. 

«Macmillan) 1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Buttery (John A.), Wbv Kruger Made War.(Helnemanu) 3 0 

Belliiniy (Rev. R. L.). Hints from Baflen-Powell.((Sale* Poldenj net I 0 

N**illy (J, Kooerstm), Besieged with B.-P. .. (Pearson) net 10 

NEW EDITIONS. 

RhvH • Knicst), Frederick Lord Leighton. 3rd Kditiou .(Bell) net 7/d 

B<»idu^or , Demetrius C.), A Short History of China ..(Gibhiiigs) 

Svkc-x •.les.'.icH). Sidelights on the War in South Africa. 2nd Kdition. 

(Unwin) 3/6 

Rami>8»)n (George), Burke’s French Revolution .(Walter Scott) 16 

Norris (P. W.), Oi’atu.ns of Cicero.(Walter Scott) l/« 

Kenworthy (.1. (M, The Anstomy of Miserj-. fnd Edition .(Simpkin) 

Biickland ’(Fi*nnei>‘ T.\ Curiosities of Natural History’. 4 vols. 

(Macmillan) each 3/ 

New Novele are acknowledged eltt where. 
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IRMINOHAM MUSICAL FBSTIVAL. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
FSIDAY, 

OCTOBEK 3, i, 4. and a. ISW. 

PRlSOtPAh VOCALISTS. 

Uttiiram AliBANI. ESTHER PALLI8EB EVANOEIINE 
PLORENUE. MARIE BREUA, ADA CROSStEY, atxl 
CLARA BDTT. 

Heatean EDWARD LLOYD (hli 

BEN DAVIES, WILLIAM GREEN, AN DREW BLACK, 
DAVID BISPIiaH, and PLCNKET GREENE. 

TUESDAY MORNING.—" ELIJAH.’’ 
TUESDAY EVENING. 

Sir HEBERT PARRYS “DE PROPUKDia;; 

MOEAR-rS SYMPHONY IN O, JDPITER" 
WAGNER’S “TANNHAOSER" OVERTBRE. 

And MISCELLANEOUS. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Mr. EDWARD ELGAR'S Neir Work, “DREAM OP 
OERONTIUS** iCompowd exprewly for thtt FatUral). 
SCHUBSRrS 0I^1N18H£D SYMPHONY. 

SELECTION from HANDEL'S ‘ ISKABL IN EGYPT." 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, 

Mr. 8. COLERimiE TAYLOR’S SCENES from LONG- 
FELLOWS “SONG OF HIAWATHA.** 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

BACH'S “ST. MATTHEWS PASSION.*' 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

DVORAK'S “SPECTRE'S BRIDE." 

GuAZOUNOWS SIXTH SYMPHONY, and Miscellaneout. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

BRAHMS'S “REQUIEM." 

BEETHOVEN’S SEVENTH SYMPHONY, and MitceU 
laneottf. 

FRIDAY EVENING.-‘•MESSIAH.** 


CojtDUCTOu. Dr. HANS RICHTER. 

Detailed Programmee may be obtained poet free on applica¬ 
tion to 

WALTER CHARLTON. .Seorotery. 

6, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


s 


T. 


BARTflOLOMBW’d 

COLLEGE. 


HOSPITAL and 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Poor Seholarehips and One Exhibition, worth £150, £73, £78, 
£30. and £20 each, tenable for one year, will be competed for on 
September 26tb, I9u0-~eiz.. Two Senior Open Scholarthine. 
value ^5 each, will be awarded to the best Ciindidalcs (if of 
sufficient merit) in not more than three nor fewer than two of 
the following:—Chemistry, Physios, Zoology, Botany. Phyti- 
oloe.v, Anatomy. 

I'nodidates for these Scholarships must be under twen'^-five 

J ears of age. and must not have entered to ttie iledicaf and 
urgical Practice of auy London Medical School. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150. and One 
Preliminary Scientifle Exhibition, value £30, will be awarded 
to the best candidates under twenty-one years of age (if of 
sufficient meric) in not fewer than three of the following:— 
Botaty, Zoology JPhysiology. Physios, and Chemistry. 

The ieaffreson Exmbitiou (value £ 20 ) will l>e competed for at 
the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathe- 
ma<{c«, and any one of the three following languages—Greek, 
French, and uerman. The Classical subjects are those of the 
Louihm University Matriculation Examination of .Tuue, 19oo 
Tlie successful candidates in all these Scholarshius s'ill l>e 
retiuirdd to enter to the full course at St. flartholomew's 
Hofpital in the Octolier succeeding the Examination. 

For iiarticulars. application may be mad^ personalij or by 
lettt r. to the Waudk.x or the c'ollroe, 8t. Bartholomew's 
HoFi'ital, E.C. 


W HY moat MSS. are UB'iLINED How 

acceptance may be generally ensured. Mope for every' 
MS I tiowever frequently it bos been rejected). If no success, 
no fee.—For full r^ticuiars (gratis) send stamped envi 
B-. II. Delamere Road, Rayncs Park, S.W. 


velope to 


S HORT STORIB8, LITERAKY and 

ARTISTIC CONTRIBUTIONS. Ac, REQUIRED for 
NEW ILLUSTRATED HAGAZINE.-A.MreMi Editor, “Thi- 
Gold Spinner," Daore House, Arundel Street, Si rand, London, 
W.C. 

OATALOQUEb. 


S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
OF LITERATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY-PURCHASED 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART. 

No.OOO, juHt pulili»hed torSEPTEMBFR, will lie fouml 
to incliule munv W(»rks relating to 
IRELAND au<l to tho SOCIETY tl FRIENDS. 
PoHi free f rom 

Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO, BookKcllers, 
140, Strand, W.C.; or 37, Piccadilly, W. 

W ILLIAMS A NOEGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14 Haarietta Stmt, Oovent Garden, SO, South Frederlok St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on appUoatlon. 




)AEDBKER’3 & BADDELEY’S 

TODRISTS' GUIDE BOOKR 
«ew hilly deuilwl CATALOGUE Mnt post Irmi on .ppUcllon. 

DCLAC i CO., J7. Soeo Soi »m. Lomio.. W. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SOWERS.” 

At all UbraHas and Bookaalloaa*. 

On SEPTEMBER 18th.—With lUnstrationB, oro’wn 8 to, 6s. 

THE ISLE OF UNREST. 

By HENRY 8ETON MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR of “ THE SOWERS,” “ IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” “ RODEN’S CORNER,” Ac. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & 00., 16, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ON SEPTEMBER THE NINETEENTH. 

Crown 8vo, 6e. 

The Infidel. 

Hbw NovoI 

By M. E. BRADDON 

London: SIMPKIN * CO., LIMITED. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(UMZTSD). 


T ITKRABY RESBABGH. —A Q«ntlemaB, 

Lj ezperienoed lnIdtannWork.andwhohaiaoeeiet^e 

Biitieh Muaeom Heading Romd, ix open to tfxange ^th 
Aathor or any penon requiring avlitaw In 
enaiTih. or in eoeinx Work through the Pree^ Tnmibtloni 
nn^rtaken from jnenoh, Italian, or S p a ni e h . — Apply, by 
letter, to D. 0. Dauiab, 161, Strand. Lmidc^ W.O. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, Ixindon, W.O. 
OUBBBNT ACCOUNTS 

2 0 i on the minimum monthly balances. 

/o whmi not diawn below JtlOO. / O 

BBP08IT ACCOUNTS 

2 ^0 t on Depoelte, repayable on 

2 /o demand. / O 

STOCKS AND SHAKES. j 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. i 

The BIRKBEGK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post | 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | 
TtlgpKom, No. 9, Holbom. 

TtV^phic Address. “ BiaxBECx. London. ' 


ENLARGED AND GLASSIFIEO DATALOGUE 

(Over too pages, Svo, bound in green olotb). 

All the Piinoipal Works in Cironlation at 
the Library 

ARRANORD under SUBJKOTS. 

Forming a Comprehentire &v,ide to Notable 
PublieatioTU in moat Branehet of 
LitertUure, 

Bookt of Permanent Interest on Political 
and Social Topics, the Army, Navy, 
Abts, Sciencb, Philosophy, Spobt, 
Theology, Histoby, Biography, and 
Fiction. ^ 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, eontain- 

ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. 

Prio* la. 6d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34. NEW OXFORD STRKBT; 

241. Brompton Road; and 
48. Qaeeu Victoria Street, liondon. 


A CHABKING GIFT BOOK! 

6e., claret roan, gilt. Ulnetrated. — n 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen s Darlington A Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Foap. Svo. ONE SRILhlNQ EACH. lUnetra^ „ „ „ . 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from Hw BxoeUenoy E. J. 
^ PHELPriaTe Areri«nMSi" ter; ProfeeSOT JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D., ROBERT BROWNING 

A. W. KINGLAKB, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE OH^Nm IBL^DS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGOT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE 

BOSS, TINTBBN, and CHEPSTOW. SBVB^ V^LBY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WBSTON-SUPBB-^BB. 

BRIGHTON. BA8TBOURNB, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

( LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PBNMAENMAWB. I 
i LLANFAIBFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNABVONJI 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABBRDOVEY. 

CON WAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON. A ^S’nNIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH. ®WXLM^ 

M4LVEBN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A OH^TENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD "WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is,—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to tho leading hotels througbont 

the world. - 

“What would not tho inlelliKent tourist in Paris or Rom© ^vo for Mich a guide-book as thto. which 
leaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ’“2^ 

The best Usndbook to Loudon ever issued.’*—Lfvtffwoof Daily Post, 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.-60 Illoetrations, 21 M aps a nd Plana. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON h CO. 

London : Simi-mis. M.kshiil, HiaiLTOr, Ktar, A Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookslalla, and all Booke^ora. 
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T. BARTH0L0S1BW*S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 


FRELIMINART SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

STtkeinade Courses of Lectures end Lhboretory Work in the 
•uhjecto of )he PreUmin&iT Seteotifle and lutermedtato B.Sc. 
FxamtnatloDB of the Uoiversity of London will commecoa ou 
Gotober 1st, and continue till July. 1901. Attendance ou this' 
Clan eouDts as part of the fire years* curriculum. 

Fee for the-whole Course, £21. or £18 las to Students of the 
Brapital; or sinjrle subjeota may he taken. 

There is a Si)ecial Class for the January Ezaroination. 

For further particulars apply to the Waudsm or tuk College, 
6 t. Baribolomew's lloepital, Loudon. E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on appUcation. 


L IBRARFAN. — Th« librarian of 

TOTFBEE HALL. Loudon, E . desires ENGAGEMENT 
iu or near London. Efyht years’ exp ri«‘tice. Refereo<»a to 
I>r. Richard Garnett. C B.. and Canon Bnmett. Warden of 
To^bcc HaIl.->Apply Liurakuk, Toynbee Halt 

Tk^BKCTOBSHIP.—A GENTLEMAN with 

XJ Literarv and Artistic Tastes is INVITED to JOIN 
BOARD of PUBLISHING COMPANY. Must invest £.'M) 0 . 
liberal remune^atioD and bandsdtne return upon capital. 
Partlcu)ars.oul.r tiven at peronal interview.—For appoint* 
snent addrem in first instance **Fictiox,” Box S, 9 iS, Sells. 
Fleet Street. £.C. 

/^BIBNTAL MANUSCRIPTS for SALK 

V / in Arabic. Persian, Turkish. Ac. Very old and interest* 
inir. Some fine specimens decorative and illuminated —Please 
write “N.." care of Tiik Af-ADEUT, 4;i. Chancery Lane, W.C. 


B ooks, oot-of-pbint, supplied— 

State wants. Cataloiruea free. Wanted. Jorrock'a 
“Jaunts.’* l-SJS; Perope’g “Salmon Fishing,** 1843; Jesse's 
“Richard Hf..'* 1 S 88 . 25(i. each ofiered.— Hollsxd Co., B^k 
Merchants, Birmingham. 




ISTBTANT SrHOOLMlSTRRSa—Mis* 

LOUISA BROUiJlI can RECOMMEND Universily 
Oraduaiev. Trained and Certificated High School Tfachera. 
Fweign Teacbens, Kindergarten Mfstressei, Ac. —Ceittral 
BECifaTRY FOR Tfaciiebs. 25. Croven Street. Charing C*ro8s. W.C. 


T XTERART RESEAROB.*—A Gontldni&D. 

LJ eznerisneod tn Literary Work* sold who has aooess to the 
Britlefa Museum Rsadlug Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistanoe in Litcgair Rs- 
•sarob, or In seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
widertahen from French, Ttaliao. or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, toD. C. Dallas, 151. Strand. London, W.C. 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and aoonrately 
A done. lOd. per 1,000 worda Samples end references. 
Mnltl-Ooplee, — Address, Hiss Messer, 18, HoiiUmsr OnwoenL 
K.W. 


CATALOGUES. 

T^ILLIAVS ft NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14 Bsttrtetta Street, Oormt Garden, SO, Bonth Fredertok St. 
Edinborgb. and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

OATALOfiOKS post free on appUoation. 

I^OREIQN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

^ promptly tnppUsd on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on appUeation. 

DULAU A CO., 87, SOHO SQUARE. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY/* 

Contisting of Thirty-seven Pyrtraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still he obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets fvr Ss. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 4S, Chancery Lane, IV. C. 


established 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

South.mpton Buildings Clianccly lane, London. W.C. * 

OUBRENT ACOOUKT3 

2 ® / on the minimum moutbiy bainneea, f 

/ o "hen not drawn below eioo. / q 

DBP08IT AOOOUNTS 

2 J 0 / on Bepoelta, rei»yablo on / 

2 to demand. / O 

8TOOK3 AND 8HABES. 

Stock, and Snare. Turebaaed and Sold for Ouatomers. 
j^Yim BIRKBBCIC ALMANACK, with full particulara, poet 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

falapkonj. No. \ liolbom. 

W i or iipAie Addrtee. “Biaaneca. Lonoon.' 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS.” 

READY on SEPTEMBKR 18th. 

At all Ubraflom and BookaeUera*m 

With IllnktiaiioiiB, crown 8to, 6s. 

THE ISLE OF UNREST. 

By HENRY 8ETON MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR of “THE SOWER8,” “IN KEDAES TENTS,” "RODEN’S CORNER,” &o. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


An America n Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


By Capt, CODMAN. 

In this work Capt. Cod man relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


London ; 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price it. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

** An excellent exposition of the Bentitades.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.’* 

British Weeklp. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

"Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquecce, 
and b^utiful illustration."— word ana ITorA. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

"They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beantiiiil illustrations, the same exquisiio use of 
lantrusge, the same direct heart-seaicbing power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren's 
works."— Wotli Pulpit. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Pennons. 

** DisUu^isbed by tbo finest seboiarsbip and most 
exquisite literary finish." - CArtsffan Ltaasr, 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

" The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combiued with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both imprers and charm the reader." 

Matiiodist Times. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

"They are plain enough to be unUerstood by the 
unlearned, atid yet baxe BuflScient riebuess and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated." 

yew I'ork Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14tb, Ifitli, and lOih Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

" No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scriptuie in a more scholarly style." 

North aritish Daily Mail, 

ALEXANDER d: SHBPHEARD, Limitkd, 
21 & 22, Fuiuival Street, Holborn, Lcndtn, K.C. 


ON SEPTEMBER THE NINETEENTH. 

Crown 8vo, fis. 

The Infidel. 

Mow Movol 

By M. E. BRADDON. 

London: SIUPKIN ft CO., LIMITED. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
pATaoK-H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. K.G. 
Pxttiourt-LESLIE STEPHEN. Esq. 
Viox*PjuuiDXMT8-The Right Uoo. A. J. BALFOUR. H.P.. the 
Right Rsy. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. HERBERT 
SPENCER. Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKT, M.P.. 
D.C.L. 

TausTsm-Rlaht Hou. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. Right Hou. 
LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.. Right Bon. EARL of ROSE¬ 
BERY. 

The Ubrary contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modem Literature, in Various Languages. Subscriptimi, £3 
a year; Life-Membeiship, acoordiug to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Oountry and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Opeu from 10 till half-past S. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 1888, 9 vols., royal 8yo, price 2la; to Members, 163. 

0. T. HAOBERQ WRIGHT. LL.D.. Secretary and Librarian 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 

(UMITBD). 

For the OISGULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUB80RIPT10NS from ONE GUINEA 
per annam, 

I LONDON BOOK 800IBTT (lor w.eklT exoban,. of Books 
< at the houses of Subeoribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSOEIPTIONS from TWO GDINEAS 
j per annum. 

; N.fi.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
j 8CR1PTION, and thus lessen tb« Cost of Carriage. 

I 

I 


Town and Village Cluhe eupplied on Liberal Terms. 

Proepectaaee and Monthly Liate of Booka gratis 
and poet fres. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OfFIXEI) AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


j A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and poet free to any address. 

^ The List oontains: POPULAB WOBKB 
i TBAVEL, 8POBT. mSTOBT, BIOGRAPH 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SU 
PLUS Copies of PBBNCH, GBBMAN, ITALIAN'. 
, SPANISH, and BUSSIAN BOOKS. 


30-84, NEW OXFORD STREET: 
241, Brompton Boad, S.W.; 4P, Qneen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mxnchssisi. 
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NOW RBADr.—Piiea One SbiUing net. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

A BlOQIUPHIOAL 8KKTOH. 

B/ R, ED. PEMGBLLY. 

*' Wi I Bnd a reidy popularity among all who desire 
a weU'written. carefully condeneed account of tbe 
great rritio’s life and work. There are lessons to be 
leame.1 from many of Ruskin’s writings outlined in 
t^ds book, there are remarkable traite in the veteran’s 
character that excite interest, and the comp'ete story 
01 bis life will famish food for redecti m/* 

Jhtndee Advertiser. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

A BIOORAPHIOAL tKSTOH. 

By H. ED. PENGELLY. 

** Written in an interesting style.in the spirit of 

one who has a high appreciation of the value of 
Rnskin’e teaching.’*—ilToAfepiam Gnardiin. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

A BlOQMPHIOAL SKKTOH. 

By E. ED. PENGELLY. 

** Iseaves upon the mind of the reader tbe impres¬ 
sion of li faithful portrait **—Scotsman. 

** It is decidedly interesting .”—Olasgow fferald. 

*' Hoth the man and tbe writer successfolly 
limned, the former espsoially 8o/*—Glods. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

A BIOORAPHICAL SKKTOH. 

By R. ED. PRNGELLY. 

Price One Shilling net. 

XOW HKADY. 

THIRD SDITIOX, FlffTBBNTH THOUSAND. 
Price One Shilling net. 

Field-Marshal 

LORD ROBERTS, 

V.C., K.P.. G C.B. 

A BIOORAPHIOAL SKKTOH. 

By HORACE G. GROSBR, 

Author of “The Kingdom of Ifonhood,” Ac. 
*‘A well-written biography, likely to have a wide 
circulation .*'—txpositorv Ihmss, 

•‘This little work, which is a<lmirably written, con¬ 
tains a graphic description of tbe services of Lord 
^berts from his eariies'‘< days up to the present 
time.” - Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, 

SPORTS FOR BOYS. 

By HOWARD SPICER, 

Sditur of the “ Sport, Library," 

The Contents are as follows:— 

AM INTROOUOTION. By R. p. Lewis, Oxford 
University and Middlesex C.C.C. 

* 9" PHVKIOAI. OULTURB. By the 

Editor of Sandow’s Magazine.** 

ABSOCIATtON AND RUGBY POOTBALL. 
HOW TO PRKPARI A WIOKRT. By 8. Aptkd, 
Gronndman at the Oval. 

HOOKtV, I.AOROS8K, 

BKATIMO, FLV.PISHIMO. 
ON TRAININO FOR ATHLKTIO SPORTS. 
SWIMMINa 

_ O.N'E SHILLING NET. 

SPORTS FOR GIRLS. 

Edited by HOWARD SPICER, 

Kditor of the *’ Sfforts L^boary," 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The .Articles are as follows: — 
introduction. By Mrs. .tox S. Bai.lix,E ditor 
of Womanhood. 

1. BKATIMO. By CHBisriNi: HixotEV, M.A. 
HOCKKV. By E. M. Roasow, Hon. Sec. All 
Eugl -nd R omen’s Hockey Association. 

3. BWIMMIMO. By "Neptcsk.” 

4. HINVR TO QIRL OOLPERB. ByMinrE. L. 

Hezi,et, Lady Champion, 1890. 

6. THE PHYSICAL TRAININO OF OIRLB. Bv 

the Editor of Phyt’cal Culture, 
e. PENCINa. By Agses Hood. 

7. CRICKET. By Aoxks Hood. 

8. LAWN TENNIS. By H M. Piii.axs. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 

ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C. 


MR. JOHN LONG'S 

Autumn Uet- 


In cpown 8vo, special eover designs, 
price 6/- each. 

THE REALIS4TI0N of JUSTUS MORAN. 

By FRBDKRIC CARREL, Author of “Tbe 
Adventures of John Johns," “The Pregreas of 
Pauline Kessler,” Ac. 

THE WAY OUT. By Q. B. Bupgin, 

Author of “The Bread of Teara,” Ac. 

I’D CROWNS RESIGN. By J. MacLaren 

COBBAN, Aathor of “ Pursued by the Law,” Ac. 

MEN of MARLOWE’S By Mrs. Henry 

DUDENKY, Aulborof “TbeMatemi'yof Barriolt 
Wicken,*'* Folly Comer,” Ac. 

YOLANDE the PARISIENNE. By Lucas 

CLEEVE (ktrs. Howaro KiiroHCoiE), Author of 
“ Lazarus,*' “ The Womnii who Wouldn’t," Ac. 

THE STRENGTH of STRAW. By Esme 

STUART. Author of “Sent to Coventry,” “In 
the Dark,” Ac. 

THE IVORY BRIDE. By Thomas 

PINKERTON, Authorof “DeadOiipreseors,” Ac. 

THE LUCK of a LOWLAND LADDIE. 

By MA.Y CROMUELIN, Author of “Kinsah,” 
“Bettina,” Ac. 

A TRAITOR In LONDON. By Fergus 

HUME. Author of “The Mysterj' of a Hansom 
Cab,” Ac. 

JEAN KEIR of CRAI6NEIL. By Sarah 

TYTLBR, Author of “Miss Nause,” “L'‘gan’fl 
Loyalty,” Ac. 

THE MALICE of GRACE WENTWORTH. 

By R. H. HBPPENSTALL. 

FRIENDSHIP and FOLLY. By Marla 

LOUISB POOL, the well-known American Writer, 
Author of “ In a Dike Shanty,” “ Boss,” Ac. 

STRAIGHT SHOES. By G. 6. Chatterton. 

Author of “The Sport of Circumstance,” “The 
Angel of ('hance,” Ac. 

London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, 
Strand. 


“This new novel by ‘John Oliver Hobbes' 
is a triumph of infelfectual creativeness, and it 
has held me captive from cover to cover. ’’ 

C. K. S., in THE SPHERE. 

Now ready at all Libraries and 
Bookstalls 

(In Unwin’s Gi’ccn Cloth Libran*.) 69. 

ROBERT ORANGE. 

By JBHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

This bririunt novel is writ’eii witli a 
di'tinctiiin nnfainiluir in eiiiiteinp'irary fiction. ’ 

Uiily TeU'jraph. - * \ look that everyiuie will talk 
of." 

Daily Seivs. —“Mrs. C’raiuie’s chanicters—even 
til'll mo>L iDlro>peclivi‘-nrc. hiiwoviM’, so well drawn 
thH' it is <liflRcult !<• have tmi nmeh of ihein.’’ 

AlhenTf U)ii.~*' A jiicce of writinjt that shows a Tor\' 
adr 'it iiutsior\- <>f nunv clernoui-.." 

trlobe.- “ The I'i'l I I'.vperiiiicnt uirai i Mifcceds, anrl 
its '•’U’CCSt* is H t li iiL' 1*11 which .M p. Craiijie iiisy he 
C^pccin'I,v Cl iiiltmIoIsI -’d." 

Sfantlttrtl. ’‘huht-ri orunce’ is n iciinirknhlc 
hoi ik.‘ ’ 

Dali Mall fiazette.—" Ii.> comedy i> nlivi* with the 
hi illiitnt, liiilf-cyniciil oli'.ervaiiou nf chsTvetor ’’ 

\yeatmiiisti r Gnzt ttt .—“ Alnio.'vf ^ rcnnirkahlc, a>' it 
is ccrtHin'y a nn"! conscn'iifiiGis. stnoy in eniution." 

V/iF H'o " riicfi’ j- nil |iii>iliiliiy < fiMn-rdorintr 
tlii-rcnifirkid'lc hn-.k in nnv nthcr lii:ht tbiin »s the 
ci'nip’einent of tlic v|ti:il y rciim'knlilo l»Hik wliirh 
I jn’ccedc'l it. It i-, . I'lic ot the most subtle 

c'-iijsoii urin c\cf uii'tcn hy a wirmn." 

Daily K.fpress.— " ' Ojanc*'' i- in the air, 

I and It is inijio--d-le to L'< t. iiwiy\ l|■•lMl it. Moreover. 

’ not f) liJik c read a i- tn confess to' kiiil’-‘ out, nf ihc 
j ini'\etn‘‘nt.’" 

, Sfttak' r.- “ A on''! ciiTcrtMniinir honk There t- 
’ Dn no\eli-t li\It,'/. e.\c*']ii (ierc-e .Mt-redifli, wiio chu 
C' luiil rmicii' ir thi power "f ninkiiiL'' si’ikiiic: 
' and itiicrc'Tiiiir pers. TcihTics li\c in ihcii- wi,rk 

Scotsman.— " i r.ny iicc''inphsiinic’ii. rc 

nill rknhli • ; n h' 1 I iic h n .k, --1 mv. iner it S a nlh' ir ;it InT 
j h.*~r, I'M!,].14 f li' to Or u ,dc!y and riiLrerl\' rend." 

: L'..ndjN: T 11.she 11 UNWIN, 

I I’attrnoater Square, E.O. 


W. THACKER & CO.’S 

REGENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVT. 

Its Path Pr«Mot. aud Future. Bv FRED T. JAKl^ 
Author of “All the World's Fiirhtiog SMpe," “ Th« Toipodo 
io Peace and War," Ac, Ac. With 150 lirottretioai. Stojal 
8vo. oloi h exiim, Mj. net. 

THE HISTORY of CHINA. By 

D. C. BOOLUBR, Aathor of “ChinaM Qorlon.* “ttr 

g tamfori Ao., Ac A New Edition. Raviaed and 

riMignt up to date. CcMBtainlna Chaptan oo tbe Roeant 
ConoeavioDB to Uie Bnnmean Powera. lllaatratad with 
PortralU and BlajM. 9 vola, demy Rvo, 94#. 

ECHOES of OLD CALCUTTA. A 

moat Intereirting Series of Hketohee of Calcutta Ufa. ebScflv 
toward* the doae of tbe last century By M. £. BUSTBKU. 
M.D.. C.T.JS. Third Kditioa, Illartmtad. Poet 

8ro, cloth gilt, 7«. ^ 

A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. X 

Hammer Ramble through BUtiataa and lAdakh. ByX^ng, 
F. £. 8. AtlAIK. Aathor of “Sport In Ladakh” with % 
Chapter on Central Asian Trade by Gapt B. H. GODFRBY. 
Illustrated, and a Map of the B>ate. Medium 8vo^ cloth 
extra, 19s. 8d. net. 

SEONEE; or. Camp Life on the 

Satpura Range. A Tale of Indian Adventure. By R. A. 
STERN DALE. Author of “ Mammalia of India. “ Denixena 
of the Jungle.” Illustrated by the Author. With a Map 
and Appendix. Crown Svo. cloth. 8a 6l. 

BULLET and SHOT in INDIAN 

FOREST, PLAIN, and BILL. With Hinta to Begtnnera 
in Indian Shooting. By C. E. M. RU sSELL, U.R.A.C, 
late Senior beputy-ConsMnrator of Forest#, Mysma Dbtriet. 
With a Frontispieoe by C. Whymper. Demy 8vo. eloth, 
IM. «d. 

A NATURAL HISTORY of the 

MAMMALIA of INDIA. BURMAH. and CEYIe^N. By 
R. A. STERNDALE. F.R.G.8., F.Z.8.. Ac. Aathor of 
* Seonee.” “The Ddnisens of the Jungle,” ' The Afghan 
Knife," Ac. With 170 lUuxtratiotxa Crown Svo, 12i- OIL 

THE ROD in INDIA. Being Hints 

bow to ob^aio Sport, with Remarks on tb<* Nainr'il History 
of Fish and their Culture. By H. S. THOMAS, F.LS. 
Third Edition. Revised. Full* Page and other lUmitfationa 
Demy 6vo, cloth. Its. 

LARGE GAME SHOOTING in 

THIBET, the HIMALAYAS, and NORTHERN INDIA. 
By General ALEXANDER A. KINLOCH. Oootainlnc 
Descriptions of tbe Ck)untry aud of the various Aoimals t«* 
be fouad. Third l^lition, with 84 lUustratiojs and a Map. 
Demy 4to, handsomely Uwod, 428 

THE ORIGIN of the HAHOHEOANS 


in BENGAL. 
Svo, 4a 0d. 


By MOULVIB FUZL RUBBEE. Crown 


THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. A 

Deaer-ptiott of the Msnnera Customs, a'^d Inner Life of 
Hindoo Soeiety, BengaL By 8HIB CHCNDEK TOSE. 
Siraond Edition, revised. Crown Bvo. cloth, 8s. 

HINDU MYTHOLOGY; Vedic and 

Puranio By W. J. WTLKINS, of the London Misaionary 
Society, Oakntta. Profusely Illustrated. Seoond Edi ti on. 
Crown Svo. 7a dd. 

A HANDBOOK to AGRA. DELHI. 

ALLAHABAD. CAWNPoBE. LUCKNOW, and BE¬ 
NARES. By H. G. KEENE. With Maps and Viein, in 
1 voL Fcm>- 8vo, 6a 

THE TOURIST’S and SPORTSMAN’S 

GUIDE to KASHMIR, LADAK. Ac. By A. S. WARD 
Bengal Staff Con»a Fourth Edition. 6a 

HINDU CASTES and SECTS. An 

Expocition of the Origin of the Hindu (Taete System, anti 
tbe Beuina of the Sects towards each other and towtnls 
other ^Ugious Systems. By JOGBNDRA NATH 
BUUTTACflARYA. M.A . D.h. Author of” A Commen¬ 
tary on Hindu Lnw," Ac. Crown Svo, cloth, 16a 

THE FIGHTING RACES of INDIA. 

A Handbook by P. D. BONARJEE. Assistant in the Milb 
taiy Deimitment of the Govemmeut of India. Crown Swi. 
cloth. 68. 

An account oi tbe Sikha Gurkhas. Pathana Baluohia Pan- 
) ibla Dograa Rajputs, Mabraitaa and other Tribes from whiek 
the Indian Army is recruited. 

LAYS of IND. Comieal, Satirical, 

and Descriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. 
By MsJor W. YELDHAM (“ALI>*H CHBE.M"). Xltua- 
trated by the Author. Lionel loglia, and others. 

Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt, fa 

BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By H. 

AITKEN, Aathor of "Tribes on my Frontier.” Illustrated 
by F. C. Maeraa Fifth Edition. Crown Sva, piotorU 
< loth, 6a 

TWENTY-ONE DAYS In INDIA: 

Being the Tour of Sir All Baba K.C.a By GEORGE 
ABBRIGH-MACKAr. A new edition, with six days 
added. Illustrated by tbe Author. Crown Svo. fa 

THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT for 

TROPICAL AILMENTS, and how to earrr It out In India- 
By Surgn.-Msjor L TARLBTON YOUNG. SeemMl 
Edition. Crown Svo. 9a 


W. THACKEE & CO., 2, Creed 
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The Literary Week. 

The opening of the autumn publishing season is as the 
letting out of water. Books trickle, then flow, then rush, 
and last overwhelm. The trickling has begun. Messrs. 
Methuen adventured two novels of importance last week— 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s Sons of the Morning, and Mr. Henry 
James’s The Soft Side. This week Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus give us Mark Twain’s new book, The Man who 
Corrupted Hadleyhurg ; Mr. Sonnenschein issues the Philo¬ 
sophical Regimen and other unpublished writings of the 
third Earl of Shaftesbury—a book of capital importance; 
while from Messrs. Horace Marshall come studies of a dead 
author and a living—Miss Thompron’s Samuel Richardson: 
A Critical Study, and Mr. J. A. Hammerton’s J. M. Barrie 
and His Boohs ; and, as we write, Messrs. Methuen are 
issuing a new book by the late Mr. Crane, characteristically 
entitle Wounds in the Rain. 


Me. W. j. .Stillman’s disquieting doubts as to the 
safely of Mr. Holman Hunt’s picture, the “light of the 
World,” have been easily set at rest. We ou^t to have 
remembered that this remarkable picture is in &e custody 
of Keble College, Oxford. Several correspohdents have 
reminded us of this fact; and one adds particulars of the 
scrupulous care with which the picture is preserved. It 
is in a locked case in a locked side chapel of the beautiful 
Chapel of the College. Perhaps this very seclusion is in 
a measure responsible for the strange rumour to which wo 
referred. 


Me. Kipling’s new story. Him of the Rishti, is to appear 
serially in CasselVs Magazine. It is a curious indication of 
the modem attitude that the literary gossipper who records 
this fact should add: “The price is a large one, but if 
what I hear from an American friend is true, the book is 
worth it.” The literary student of the future will be 
amazed at this bracketing of merit and price. 


An “ authentic ” edition (why “ authentic ” ?) of the 
works of Charles Dickens is annoimced by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. It would appear from the prospectus 
that in this edition Messrs. Chapman & HaU are giving 
an attention to format, which their many previous issues 
of Dickens have rather conspicuously lacked. We note 
that in the shorter books a heavier paper is to be used, in 
order to preserve a uniform thicmess in the volumes. 
This strikes us as rather unnecessary, the imiformity of 
the printed page being much more important than that 
of bulk. 


Apeopos of Mr. Henry James’s forthcoming book, A 
Little Tour in France, to which we referred last week, it is 
a mistake to suppose that this work is entirely new. It 
was originally published in the Atlantic Monthly under 


the title En Provence, and it was issued in America as an 
octavo volume. We give the old title-page: 

Henet James. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN PRANUE. 

Boston: 

James B. Osgood & Company. 

1885. 

We imderstand that Mr. James’s Portraits of Places is out 
of print. 


It has been suggested that the new thoroughfare 
between Holborn and the Strand should be called 
“ Dickens-avenue.” A correspondent of Literature points 
out that it will run through a portion of London which 
plays a prominent part both in the life and works of 
Dickens, containing as it does the house in which the old 
Household Words ofiices were located ; Somerset House, 
where John Dickens worked in the Navy Pay Office; Clare- 
court, where the yoimg Dickens ate d-la-mode beef for 
dinner. Sardinia-street figures in Bamdby Rudge, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields in Bleak House. Kingsgate-street, Holbom, 
sheltered the immortal and squalid figure of Mrs. Camp. 
However, we cannot consider the suggestion as suitable. 
The new thoroughfare will be the biggest thing in metro¬ 
politan streets that we possess ; it should not be treated 
from any local point of view, even though it may be 
associated with so great a name as Dickens. If a writer 
must lend his name, why not go to the greatest— 
Shakespeare ? 


The meanings of Marie BashkirtsefE are continued in 
the Oentletooman. Most of her plaints are concerned with 
art; thus: 

The true painter designs, sketches, composes without 
knowing anything. I, a^o, designed, but not too much, 
with this idea, “I am gift^ for painting, and some day 
I shall do it.” Meanwhile I have masses of literary 
sketches, like the portfolio of a painter who knows nothing, 
but has the calling. One cannot do so many things . . . 
but if ... to paint while it is daylight, model till dinner¬ 
time, and write afterwards. 

I have been to Julian’s to show him the Raiidonin 
portrait. This Marseillais has a very contented air, aud 
tells me it gets better smd better. It is not my opinion of 
this portrait. I detest it. But if others think like 
Julian . . . Ah, well! I shall do it over again all the 
same; I shall try to make it please me. Julian provokes 
me. He insists on talking to me like this; “ Your sound¬ 
ness in painting gets better and better.” He will have it 
that I have been very strong, then run down, then strong 
again. It is false, false, false! My sketches are there. 
Test it. 

These utterances are—wearisome. 


In regard to the biography of Mr. Eric Mackay which 
it was understood Miss Marie Corelli was to write, hut 
which she has not yet written. Miss Corelli wishes us to 
correct the statement that any such book had been “ pro¬ 
mised” by her. She informs us that she made no engago- 
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ment whatever, and adds: “ H such a biography is ever to 
he written, it must be done by someone who knew Mr. Eric 
Mackay before I did, as I never met him till he returned 
from a long residence in Italy to his father’s house at the 
age of forty-five, when I was a child of twelve. More 
than half his life had been lived, and I knew, and know, 
nothing of it.” 


The Institute of Journalists has passed the following 
resolution: 

That this Conference is of the opinion that the subject 
of examination for those desirous of entering the profession 
of journalism should be no longer deferrra, and now in¬ 
structs the executive committee of the Institute to prepare 
an examination scheme which would be of real service to 
all the members of the Institute of Journalists, it being 
understood that, in the opinion of the Conference, the 
examination should for a short period be voluntary. 

It may be questioned whether journalism would really 
gain by such an examination, though, of course, this is a 
matter purely within the jurisdiction of the Institute. The 
man who does not choose to pass the examination cannot 
become a member, that is all: he will be none the less a 
journalist. 

A COBEESPONDENT asks US whether we know of “ a really 
good lyric club or of a society where verses are criticised 
or prizes given.” We do not. Can any reader help ? 


The sixth and final volume of Dr. Joseph Parker’s 
Studies in Texts is to be issued by Messrs. Horace Marshall 
& Son this week. The first volume of the series has reached 
a third edition. 


Wk intend to look up a few articles we have written in 
our time in order to know whether we have poetic abilities 
unsuspected by ourselves or others. To this we are 
encouraged by the discovery made by a correspondent of 
the St. James's Qautte, who has found that Mr. A. Ot. 
Hales, the war correspondent of the Daily Ntws, has been 
telegraphing poetry home, “ unbeknown,” in his war corre¬ 
spondence. The following “ poem ” appeared in the Daily 
News of August 31, and was, of course, printed as prose. 
The correspondent who has carved it up into blank verse 
deserves every credit for his acumen. Mr. Hales’s ode to 
President Steyn npis as follows: 


He if our foe, up slabber in the dark . . . 

But in tbe ppep, where the g^aze of God 
And map pan reel upon him (there) he stands 
Defiant, though undone. 

The poet then emlgins how Mr. Steyn staked his country’s 
freedom, his ewrthly h^piness, and his high position: 

... In the gp'eat game 

Of war; sttdced all that mortal man holds dear; 

Staked it for what P For love of g^ain P May he 
Who spawned that lie to stir our people’s hearts 
To boimdless wrath ag;ainst this falling man 
Live to repent in sackcloth and in tears 
The evil deed so done, . . . 

Staked it for what P 

To feed his own arabitiou P I tell you no. 

The uadercumnt which brought forth the deed 
Sprang from a nobler and a higher source. 

His country stood pledg^ (firm) in time of peace 
To help in time of war a sister State, 

And when the bond fell due he honoured it. 

Though none knew better than this noble man 
That when he loosed the dogs of war ho crossed 
A lion’s path. 


The onslaught of Mrs. W. K. Clifford, authoress of 
Aunt Anne, Wild Proxy, &c., on Mr. Sidney Grundy, on 
the score that he has plt^arised from her for the purposes 
of A Debt of Honour, and Mr, Grundy’s reply to his 


accuser, calls to mind some other recent instances of rimilar 
charges. Thus, not so many years ago, when clever Mr. 
Anstey Guthrie published his Giant’s Rohe, which story 
treats curiously enough of a case of sharp practice in 
connexion with a book, he was accused of having picked 
the brains of an Indian judge, one W. Follet Syngfe, who 
had written a novel called Tom Singleton on a similar 
theme. The theme in question was the use by one man 
to serve his own ends of a MS. written by his friend. 
Mr. Anstey amply defends himself in a preface to The 
Giant's Rohe. Similarly Charles Reade, with a wealth of 
quotation and illustration, defends himself in an appendix 
to The Wandering Heir against the charges brought against 
him by Mortimer Collins and his wife when The Wandering 
Heir first appeared as a Christmas number of having 
pilfered from Swift for his descriptions of Dublin life in 
the last century. Reade was often accused of “ lifting ” 
from the work of others, and to a certain extent admitted 
the impeachment; but, as he says, an author may legiti¬ 
mately appropriate within reason from heterogeneous 
sources providing he does not do so from a homogeneous. 


One of the most noteworthy examples of an accusation 
of plagiarism was that brought against Mrs. Hodgson- 
Buruett, who, it will be remembered, proceeded against 
an unauthorised dramatiser of her work in relation to 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Some years before the publication 
of that novel, a story entitled Wilfrid, by Mrs. A. T. Win- 
throp, was published in New York. The eponymous hero, 
Wilfrid, is a very engaging little boy, the eon of a certain 
Capt. Ferrara, an officer in the army, who has made his 
father furious by marrying a Frenchwoman and a Roman 
Catholic. Capt. Ferrara is disinherited by his father, and 
be and his wife die, the child Wilfrid being brought up 
by a benevolent woman, the sister of a nurse at the 
hospital to which his mother had been taken. Through 
the agency of a philanthropic member of Parliament 
Wilfrid is restored to his grandfather, the Earl of Lindis- 
fame, and goes to live with him—the old man doting upon 
him. In the end the little lad dies, to the great grief of 
everyone. Such is a brief abstract of the main story, 
there being a slight sub-plot, which is of no importance in 
this connexion. It will be noted that the hero in one case 
is called by the Saxon name of Wilfrid, and in the other 
by the equally Saxon name Cedric, and that the former 
addresses his foster-mother as “ Mamie,” and the latter 
his mother as "Dearest.” In fact, the resemblances are 
endless. 


Mb. Rider HAaoxRD has frequently been accused of 
plagiarism, and several people—Mr. B. F. Knight, for 
instance, author of the Cruise of the Falcon —have been 
accused of plagiarising from him. One of the strangest 
examples is where he is accused of having copied the 
description of Umslopagaas in Allan Quatenmin terrify¬ 
ing a cowardly Frenchman by whirling an axe round him, 
from Hardy’s description in Far from the Madding Crowd 
of how Troy’s sword encircles Bethsheba. “ In an instant 
the atmosphere was transformed to Bethsheba’s eyes. 
Beams of light, caught from the low sun’s rays, above, 
around, in front of her, well-nigh shut out earth and 
heaven—all emitted in the marvellous evolutions of Troy’s 
reflecting blade, which seemed everywhere at once, and 
yet nowhere specially. These circling gleams were accom¬ 
panied by a keen rush that was almost a whistling—also 
springing from all sides at once. In short, she was 
enclosed in a firmament of light, and of sharp hisses, 
resembling a sky full of meteors close at hand.” Speak¬ 
ing of Far from the Madding Crowd, Mr. Pinero, it will be 
remembered, was charged with indebtedness to that, while 
Mr. Gilbert’s correspondence in the press with an Irish 
musician, who accused him of plagiarism over “ The 
Mountebanks,” in regard to the penny-in-the-slot song, 
will not be forgotten. 
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Thb facsimile of The Germ, which Mr, Elliot Stock is 
preparing to issue during the autumn, will reproduce the 
four separate numbers of the magazine exactly as they 
were issued in the buff covers by the P. E. B. These, 
with an extended preface on the literary history of The 
Germ, by William Michael Eossetti, in a separate section, 
will be issued in a case of suitable design, so that the 
reader will be able to see the exact aspect of the work as 
it first saw the light. 

The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazelle is an 
admirable literary ^ossipper, and always writes with 
knowledge. He has just been describing the rather dis¬ 
mal state of the Paris ehansonniere, whose long reig^ of 
success, it seems, is on the decline. The ehansonniere are, 
in fact, so depressed that they are about to hold a congress, 
which, says uie correspondent, ought to be a picturesque 
affair. The ehansonniere are not arrayed like the lilies, 
nor like Solomon, nor like the average man. “ Aristide 
Bruant in sage-green corduroys, jack-boots, voluminous 
scarlet mufiler, and vast slouch hat; Hyspa of the peg-top 
trousers and ^e immacxdate white Lavalliere; Theodore 
Botrel in his Breton waistcoat; Marcel Legay, the wearer 
of unexampled frock-coats—these and a score of other 
spumers of the tyranny of the fashion-plates will make a 
brave show. The Tout Boheme still keeps up appear¬ 
ances, sartorially speaking, though it does so, which the 
‘ ancestors ’ did not, on an excellent income.” 


CoNTnnnNO, the Pall Mall writer says : 

As periods of vogue go in Paris, the ehansonniere 
have had a long innings, and it will not be surprising if, 
for a time, they are under a cloud. It was early in the 
’eighties, with the foundation of the ever memorable Chat 
Noir, that the now generation of ehansonniere first made 
their voices heard—an expression literally correct, as it is 
characteristic of the present-day ehansonniere that they 
sing their songs as well as write them. The Chat Noir 
was the beginning of Montmartre, of the Montmartre of 
songsters innumerable and bandbox cafes-concerts, artistic 
cabarets and bouis-bouis at every turn and comer. The 
movement deserves an historian, for besides having a far- 
reaching effect on the amusements of Parisians, and per¬ 
haps on their manners and morals, it has left its mark on 
literary and even on political history. What is known as 
"rosserie ” in literature—the term would seem to be un¬ 
translatable—was the invention of Montmartre. . . . The 
decadence of Montmartre hau been revealed by the Ex¬ 
hibition. Of all the failures of the great show the most 
glaring, the most lamentable, has been the Eue de Paris, 
the cafes-concerts of which are modelled on those of 
Montmartre. They have had no success, and they have 
deserved none. The sad truth is, that talent, once so 
prolific on the Butte, is for the moment of rare growth, if, 
indeed, it be discoverable at all. Of the men who made 
the reputation of Montmartre, some are dead—Macnab 
and Jtfies Jouy, for instance—and others such as Donnay, 
Bollinat and Bruant have ceased writing for the Butte. 
Those of the older school who remain were never, perhaps, 
quite in the front rank, and would seem to have long since 
given their best work. The newcomers are legion, but the 
quantity does not make up for the almost total absence of 
quality. 


EKPLVUia to the suggestion of a correspondent, Claudius 
dear discusses in the Brilish Weekly the question of the 
keeping and publication of letters and the weeding out of 
booxs. Concerning books, he says: “I do not intend 
ever to possess more books than I have now—that is, as 
new books come in, I shall go on sifting the old.” It 
would be interesting to know how many books Claudius 
dear possesses. Mark Fattison put the minimum of a 
decent personal library at a thousand volumes; no doubt, 
Claudius Clear’s books far exceed that number. It strikes 
us as somewhat dangerous to make the exchange of old 


books for new in a hard-and-fast way; one might easily 
find that, in a mood of temporary enthusiasm, the good 
had given place to the indifferent. 

Messrs. Isbister annoimce for autumn publication a 
memoir of William Conyngham Plunket, Baron Plunket, 
Archbishop of Dublin, by Mr. Frederick Douglas How; and 
also a study of Tennyson: Mis Art and Relation to Modem 
Life, by Mr. Stopford Brooke. 


The Grande Revue contains an analysis of two unpub¬ 
lished collections of letters written by Mme. de Warens, 
celebrated by her friendship with Eousseau. The corre¬ 
spondence does not betray the possession by the writer of 
the smallest intellectual or literary interest, and an unusual 
ignorance of orthography, syntax, and style is only too 
apparent. Her sole preoccupation is business, and there 
is much mention of contracts—commercial, not social— 
and lawsuits. With Mme. de Warens commercial enter¬ 
prise was a passion, and in indulging it she was never 
discouraged by the constant ill-fortune that attended 
her ventures. A sUk stocking manufactory which she 
established at Vevey shortly Mter her marriage did not 
enrich her. After separating from her husband she 
induced him to transfer his means to her. Subsequently 
we find her manufacturing drugs at Annecy, chocolate, 
soap, and stoneware at Chambery, forming a company for 
the exploitation of “mines situated in Ghamounix,” pur¬ 
chasing furnaces in the Maurienne and coal-pits at Harache, 
and ruining both herself and her friends, always with the 
best intentions. Many of the earlier letters contain requests 
for capital to promote her various undertakings, but in 
her old age her needs were of a more personal and pressing 
nature, for on one occasion she is forced to beg her 
correspondent to send her “^uelques petites provisions 
de bouche ” to enable her to mamtain her modest household. 


Mb. Dooley, in the current Harper's Weekly, strikes that 
bigger vein on which he sometimes chances in the midst of 
his discussion of smaller matters. His subject is the 
Negro Problem. He gives a sketch of the career of a 
coloured gentleman whose name was Andhrew Jackson 
George Wash’nton Americus Caslateras Beresford Vanilla 
Hicks. To Mr. Dooley ho was merely “ Snowball.” 
Snowball’s ambition, after packing himself with learning, 
did not stop short of the Presidency of the United States. 
“ Go on,” says Mr. Dooley, “ on’y don’t be too free.” He 
continues: 

’Twas years before I see him again. Wan day I was 
walkin’ up th’ levee smokin’ a good tin-cint seegar whin a 
coon wearin’ a suit iv clothes tiiat looked like a stained- 

f lass window in tb’ house iv a Dutch brewer, an’ a pop- 
ottle in th’ fr-ront iv his shirt, steps up to me an’ he 
says : “ How d’ye do, Mistah Dooley P ’ says he. “ Don’t 
ye know me—Mistah Hicks P ” ho says. “ Snowball P ” 
says I. “ Step inside this dureway,” says I, “ lest Clancy, 
th’ polisman on th' oomer, take me f r a octoroon,” I says. 
“ What ar-ro ye doin’ P ” says I. “ How did ye enjy th’ 
PrisidinoeyP ” says I. He laughed an’ tol’ me th’ story iv 
his lifo. He wint to practisin’ law an’ foun’ his on’y 
clients was coons, an’ they had no assets but their vote at 
th’ prim’ry. Besides a warrant f’r a moke was th’ same as 
a letther iv inthroduction to th’ warden iv th’ pinitinchry, 
Th’ on’y thing left f’r th’ lawyer to do was to move f’r a 
new thnle, an’ afther he’d got two or three he thought ol’ 
things was th’ best an’ ye do well to lave bad enough 
alone. He got so sick iv chicken he oudden’t live on his 
fees, an’ he quit th’ law an’ wint into journalism. He 
r-iim Th’ Colored Supplimint, but it was a failure, th’ 
taste iv th’ public lanin’ more to quadhroon publications, 
an’ no ma-an that owned a resthrant or theyatre or drhy- 
goods store’d put in an adver-tisemint f’r fear th’ sub- 
sciibers’d see it an’ come ar-round. Thin he attimpted to 

f o into pollytios, an’ th’ beet he cud get was carryin’ a 
acket iv wather f’r a lincolu Club. He thried to km a 
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thrade, an’ found th’ on’y place a naygur can lam a ihrade 
in prison, an’ he can’t wurrak at that without committin’ 
burglary. He started to take up subscriptions f’r a 
sthmgglin’ church an’ found th’ profission was over¬ 
crowds. “Fin’ly,” says he, “’twas up to me to be a 
porther in a saloon or go into th’ on’y business,” he says, 
“in which me race has a chanst,” he says. “What’s 
that ? ” says I. “ Craps,” says he. “ I’ve opened a 
palachal imporyium,” he says, “where,” he says, “ ’twud 
please me very much,” he says, “ me ol’ abolitionist 
frind,” he says, “ if ye’d dhrop in some day,” he says, 
“ an’ I’ll roll th’ swtet, white bones fr ye,” be says. 
“ ’Tis th’ hope iv me people,” he says. “ We have an 
even chanst at ivry other pursoot,” he says, “ but ’tis on’y 
in craps we have a shade th’ best iv it,” he says. 

Mr. Dooley’s final comment is, “ When we teU thim they’re 

free they know we’re on’y sthringin’ thim.” 


Tnn report of the expeditions organised by the British 
Astronomical Association to observe the total solar eclipse 
of May 28, 1900, will be contained in a volume shortly to 
be issued from the office of Knowledge. The work will be 
edited by Mr. E. Walter Maunder, F.E.A.8., and will 
contain many fine photographs of the various stages of 
the eclipse. 


Bibliographical. 

I QUOTED last week a paragraph which had appeared in a 
recognised literary organ, and in which it was asserted 
that Mr. J. A. Hammerton’s forthcoming volume on 
J. M. Barrie and Hu Books would contain “ a full biblio¬ 
graphy ” of that writer. Mr. Hammerton now writes to 
my Editor to say that this part of the paragraph is 
inaccurate. As a matter of fact, he remarks, the biblio¬ 
graphical section of his work is prefaced by these words : 
“To include a complete bibliography of all Mr. Barrie’s 
works and miscellweous writings would bo no very 
difiBcult undertaking, so far as its compiling wore con¬ 
cerned, but the result would occupy considerably more 
space than can be devoted to it, or seems necessary.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hammerton goes on to state that his 
book will include a list of “all” Mr. Barrie’s “special” 
contributions to the Nottingham Journal — contributions 
which, as the product of a yoimg man of twenty or there¬ 
abouts, can h^ly be (I should say) of very g^eat literary 
value. It would, indeed, be interesting to know whether 
this list has been made with Mr. Beuvie’s expressed 
approval, or otherwise. Mr. Barrie has the reputation of 
being a modest man—though, to be sure, he did produce, 
in Margaret Ogilvy, a volume in which the autobiographical 
element is large. 

To my suggestion that in producing a volume on J. M. 
Barrie and His Books Mr. Hammerton “ appears to be 
rather in a hurry,” that gentleman replies that “ The 
career of this author is one of the most interesting—per¬ 
haps the most interesting—of all contemporary authors. 
He is not likely to do better work than he has done ” 
[which is an unkind remark]. “ The fact that his publica¬ 
tions are so few is all the greater reason for treating him 
seriously. Mr. Dash-Dash” [I suppress the real name 
out of sheer pity for its owner], “I believe, has written 
considerably over a htmdred books. Fancy anyone 
writing, or anybody buying, a book about Dash-Dash ! ” 
I have thought it right to let Mr. Hammerton have his 
say, but on the main point of the controversy am “ of the 
same opinion still.” 

It interests me to note that Messrs. Putnam’s “ Knicker¬ 
bocker Shakespeare ” (Phnbus, what a name!) is to be 
illustrated by drawings from the pencil of the late Frank 
Howard. Frank Howard died in 1866, so that he is 
“late” indeed. He died, it seems, in want, and his life 


as a whole cannot be described as a success. Neverthe¬ 
less, his^ outline Ulostrations of Shakespeare’s plays, the 
publication of which began in 1827 and ended in 1833, 
seem likely to keep his memory green. They appear to 
have been acquired, some time in the ’seventies, by 
Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons, of Edinburgh and London, 
who, in 1879 (I think), made them (or, rather, reduced 
reproductions of them) a feature of their “ Howard 
Shakespeare,” to my mind the best one-volume edition of 
Shakespeare ever published. In this edition the outline 
drawings nieasured about 2^ ins. by 3| ins. Are Messrs. 
Putnam going to reproduce these reproductions, or are 
they going to present the drawings in their original, or 
some other, shape ? Anyway, I am glad to observe that 
these designs, so excellent in draughtsmanship if in nothing 
else, are not forgotten. 

Comment has before now been made in this column 
upon the lack of enterprise exhibited by the publishers 
and editors of English literary classics. I am, therefore, 
the more glad to congratulate the publisher and editc-r of 
the “ Temple Classics ” upon their decision to include in 
the series, and issue shortly, the Letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu and the Biographia Literaria of 
Coleridge. These will be real boons to many a Uiok- 
lover. The Biographia Literaria has not, I believe, been 
published in a separate form since 1866. The Letters and 
Works of Lady M. W. Montagu were re-issued so recently 
as 1893, but at a price beyond the scope of limited incomes. 
A book of Passages from the Letters appeared in 1891, but 
it is to be assumed that the “ Temple ” edition will be 
complete, not scrappy. Another volume of “passages” 
would hardly meet tiie case. 

Because a contributor to the Acadestv said last week of 
Ouida that “ She has been writing novels for more than 
a generation—Cb(for Ihoo Flags was published in 1868,” a 
Yorkshire correspondent opines that the reviewer regards 
1868 as the year in which Ouida began her literary career. 
That, I think, hardly follows. We know, of course, that 
Held in Bondage came out in 1863, aud that Strathmore and 
Clmndos also came before Under Two Flags. Our Yorkshire 
friend, however, tells us that he saw the name of “Ouida” 
append^ to many contributions to Bentley's Miscellany in 
the ’fifties—an interesting statement, which anyone may 
verify who has a file of the Miscellany, or cares to wend 
his way to a well-quipped public library. The question 
is. Is it worth while to wend ? Let us wait for a Ouida 
bibliography. 

Dr. Todhunter, apparently, has translated Schiller’s 
Mary Stuart, and adapted it to the English stage. We 
are not told whether the version is in prose, in verse, or in 
both. We know that Fanny Kemble adapted the piece 
for Mdlle. Beatrice, and that the Hon. Lewis Wingffield 
adapted it for Mme. Modjeska; but neither version, I 
think, has been published, though on that point I am open 
to correction. The play has not attracted any translator 
with a high literary reputation. When Henry Morley 
published, in 1889, his collection of English versions of 
Schiller’s dramas, he had to fall back upon the translation 
(into blank verse) made by J. L. Mellish and first printed 
in 1801. This had been reprinted in 1888 along with 
Mellish’s version of The Maid of Orleans. 

Very welcome indeed will be the promised biog^phy 
(with diaries) of the late Miss Helen Faucit (Lady 
Martin). Mies Faucit deserved to have some such monu¬ 
ment to her memory. True it is that her delightful essays 
on Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters contain a good 
deal of personal reminiscence; true it is that there are 
frequent references to her in Macaulay’s Diary, and in 
other biographies and autobiographies of our time. At 
present, however, no consecutive record of her career has 
been published in England other than that which is to be 
read in Mr. Fascoe’s Dramatic List —a sketch which, excel¬ 
lent as far as it goes, is obviously not adequate or final. 

The Bookwoeu. 
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Reviews. 

Milton’s Prose. 

Temple Classics. — Areopagitiea. (Dent. Is. 6d.) 

“ This manner of writing,” said John Milton regarding 
his prose, “ wherein knowing myself inferior to myself, 
led by the genial power of nature to another task, I have 
the use, as I may account, but of my left hand.” It is a 
sentence strange to encounter, in the strong and copious 

S rose-work of the g^eat Puritan—copious in style and 
iction, if not in quantity. Most poets, nevertheless, must 
have been ready to echo it; must have felt the new-born 
hesitancy of their accustomed ready handmaid. Expression, 
when she was called to walk with them in the dusty and 
frequented ways of prose. Yet not a beaten way was that 
when Milton adventured on it—wittingly we say adventured. 
It had for the poet an attraction which has fallen from it 
to-day, in that—no less than poetry—it offered him the 

E rivileges of the conqueror and explorer; a new empire to 
e founded, a new region to be reduced under obedience 
and law. And this, to some its diflSculty, to the poet must 
have, been its allurement. In poetry the g^eat traditions 
had been set; in prose they remained to be set. In this 
medium, the language lay plastic under his hands; the 
whole question of its style expected his formative touch; 
its whole structural laws hearkened for his creative fiat. 
Such an unsullied and virg^in opportunity comes not twice 
in a langpiage. 

Milton, whose authoritative sanction lies large over 
English poetry, made, it must be confessed, no equivalent 
use of his vast chance in prose. He did fhie things with 
it, but he estated no tradition on his successors, he laid no 
mandate on the language: not to him have our fathers 
gone for a precedent, nor can we go for a resurrecting 
voice in prose. It has passed as an axiom that poets’ 
prose (when poets do write prose) is peculiarly dean, pure, 
forthright, and workmanly; that, in fact (contrary to pro¬ 
bable anticipation) it has no tincture of “ poetic prose,” 
but is as distinctively prose as their verse is distinctively 
poetry. It would be interesting to inquire whether this 
be so. It is so with Byron, Cowper, and Southey, who 
were not imaginative poets; it is so with Wordsworth 
when he treats philosophically of poetic principle. But 
when he writes on the Cintra Convention he adopts the 
raised manner of Hooker and his fellows; nor does the 
law hold exactly good with Coleridge, still less with 
Bossetti or Swinburne. Dryden and Matthew Arnold can 
be cited for it, and the prose of Shakespeare’s plays; but 
against it again is Sidney, and against it again is Milton. 
Under his large motions, the garment of prose inter¬ 
mittently falls aside, revealing the immortal limbs of 
poetry. 

But this alone will not explain why he is a splendidly 
impossible model. Browne is full of rhetoric that hovers 
on the confines of poetry, yet from the grand physician of 
Norwich it is possible to learn, as Johnson learned, and 
Stevenson. Browne’s sentences are admirable in struc¬ 
ture, and (apart from diction) need littie, if anything, to 
bo quite modem—we do not say fashionably modern. 
Therein is the difference. Milton was Milton to the last. 
As he went to Vir^ for the stmctural art of his blank 
verse, he went to Cicero for the stmcture of his prose. 
But the Latinisation which his genius triumphantly im¬ 
posed on poetry failed against the stubborn native grain 
of English prose. It is true (as Professor Vaughan 
remarks, in this “Temple Classics” edition of the 
Areopagitiea) that he is looser in structure than Hooker; 
his long sentences are in the main “not a synthesis of 
clauses, but an agglomeration.” Clearly he discerned 
that rigid Latinisation would not work, and sought for 
TOch a successful compromise as he had carried out 
in verse. But the two elements of the compromise are 


only reined in equal yoke by his powerful hand; they 
must needs break loose from any other. Even in his hand 
the combination is often less than masterly, sometimes 
downright cumbersome and awkward. The aecretione 
of sentence are tagged on in almost slovenly fashion. 
Such are the changes brought about by the fixing of a 
language that a child can now smile at the difficulties of 
the great Milton. We (so to speak) have but to touch a 
spring, where he had all to do with his own hand. That 
we may not appear to censure without giving testimony of 
the infelicity, consider this passage : 

What if I had written as your friend the author of the 
aforesaid mime, “Mundos alter et idem,” to have b^n 
ravished like some young Cephalus or Hylas, by a troop 
of camping housewives in Yiraginea, and tiiat he was there 
forced to swear himself an uxorious varlet: then after a 
long servitude to have come into Aphrodisia that pleasant 
country, that gave such a sweet sm w to his nostrils among 
the shameless courtezans of Desvergonia ? 

Here clause is inartificially hooked on to clause; with 
an unpleasant effect intensified by the changes of construc¬ 
tion; not absolutely ungrammatical, but perplexing and 
inelegant. 

Yet again examine another sentence, where the like 
faulty looseness of structure is pushed to a final obscurity 
of expression; 

So if my name and outward demeanour be not evident 
enough to defend me, I must make trial if the discovery of 
ray inmost thoughts can: wherein of two purposes, both 
honest and sincere, the one perhaps I shall not miss; 
although I fail to gain belief with others, of being such as - 
my perpetual thoughts shall here disclose me, I may yet 
not fail of success in persuading some to be such really 
themselves, as they cannot believe me to be more than 
what I feign. 

This, despite its intended openness of structure, is truly 
involved, not evoked after the maimer of a long sentence 
justly builded. And such is the fault which may rightly 
be charged against Milton. Of occasional Latinisms we 
make less account. As thus: 

But these frequent songs throughout the law and the 
prophets . . . may be easily made appear over all the 
kinM of lyric poeby to be incomparable. 

Or, again: “The chief of learned men reputed in this 
land.” The like may be foimd, much more frequently, in 
Hooker; and Milton is rather to be praised that they 
appear so seldom, than censured that they appear some- 
tmes. The former, indeed, exemplifies a construction 
which we could wish Milton had succeeded in recommend¬ 
ing, the inversion not being violent, while there is force 
and propriely in bring^ing down the close upon the emphatic 
word. Next to the genius of the language, the great 
power which fought against the splendid host of Latinising 
writers was doubtless the English Bible. The Bible had 
decided before Dryden that the language should not set 
in their mould. 

But if not as an imitable model, yet as a magnificent 
study and recreation, like the hearing of grave and lofty 
music, the prose-work of Milton deserves to pass from the 
exclusive hands of scholars into those of all who care for 
exalted English. Though critics have dwelt on his 
Latinised diction, the substance is fine and virile Saxon, on 
which the Latin is a stately broidery, harmonised with rare 
art. He can pass from it at will to the most energetic 
simplicity, as one might conjecture in the author of 
Comm. 

They thought themselves gallant men, and I thi ught 
them fools: mey made sport, and I laughed; they u is- 
pronounced, and I misliked; and, to make up the atticism, 
they were out, and I hissed. 

Were ever unlucky actors assailed with more vernacular 
scorn ? That it can exceed, at times, in too rough abuse, 
we might surmise from passages in the poems. But the 
cudgel, if too knotty, is sound English wood ; and one has 
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a laughing relish in hearing its hearty ring—the savagery 
of the blows deadened by a distance of two centuries. And 
when Milton’s matter gives him scope, how those long 
sentences drop like a cloak all suspicion of stiffness or 
pedantry, and advance in sweet and noble measure! 
Listen to this, if you will to hear music. 

Next . . . that I may tell ye whither my youngter feet 
waudered, I betook me among those lofty fables and 
romances, which recoimt in solemn cantos the deeds of 
knighthood founded by our victorious kings, and from 
hence had in renown over all Christendom. There I read 
it in the oath of every knight, that he should defend to the 
expense of his best blood, or of his life, if so befell him, 
the hononr and chastity of virgin or matron; from whence 
even then I learned what a noble virtue chastity sure must 
be, to the defence of which so many worthies, by such a 
dear adventure of themselves, had sworn. And if I found 
in the story afterward, any of them, by word or deed, 
breaking that oath, I judged it the same fault of the poet 
as that which is attributed to Homer, to have written 
indecent things of the gods. Only this my mind gave me, 
that every free and gentle spirit, without that oath, ought 
to be borne a knight, nor needed to expect the gilt spur, 
or the laying of a sword upon his shoulder, to stir him up 
both by his counsel and his arms to secure and protect the 
weakness of any attempted chastity. So that even those 
books, which to many others have been the fuel of wanton¬ 
ness and loose living, I cannot think how, unless by divine 
indnlg^ce, proved to me so many incitements, as you have 
heard, to the love and steadfast observation of that virtue 
which abhors the society of bordelloes. 

The language of this is as pure and austerely beautiful 
as the thought, which is (so to speak) the finest blend of 
chivalry and TWitanism. 

There is in the above passage a certain strain of exalted 
declamation, which appears yet more notable in Milton’s 
most splendid outbursts. Outhurstx they are, so that one 
continually considers what an orator might have been in 
him. Always he seems perorating to some august assembly, 
like his own Satan in Pandemonium: the very rhythm 
seems designed to swell through resounding distances and 
reverberate above the multitudinous murmur of frequent 
congregations. This suits, also, the essential spatiousness 
of the man’s mind, its love of large grandeurs, of massed 
and massive sound, of all imperial anmlitudes, alike in 
conception, expression, and ambitions. It is in such mood 
and at such opportunities, therefore, that his great and 
entirely personal style is most completely under his control, 
can deploy its full resources and rejoice unafraid in its 
own power. At such moments his style is the prose 
counterpart of the supremo numbers which awe us in 
Paradite Lott, so far as the occasion and the lesser range 
of prose will admit. Sometimes it comes and passes in a 
single gust, as when he speaks of the “ poet, soaring in 
the high region of his fancies, with his garland and 
singing robes about him.” Or, yet more magnificent: 

The Apocalypse of 8t. John is the majestic image of a 
high and stately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling 
her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus of 
hallelujahs and harping symphonies. 

To keep on such a level would be to make his prose 
purely lyrical; and, therefore, in the sustained passages, 
Milton starts from a lower stage. Take that fine passage 
in the Areopagitica : 

Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them to be as active as that soul was 
whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a 
vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, and 
as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragon’s teeth ; 
and bt ing sown up and down, may chance to spring up 
armed men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness 
be used, as good ^most kill a man as kill a good book. 
Who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; 
but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills 
the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burthen to the earth; but a good book is the 


precious life - blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. ’^Ks true, 
no age can restore a life, . . . and revolutions of ages do 
not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of 
which whole nations fare the worse. 

This weighty piece of refiection is almost modern in 
form. From it Milton rises or descends at will, until he 
reaches his majestic and characteristic level, shown in the 
following passage; 

Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow 
up together almost inseparably; and the knowledge of 
good is so involved and interwoven with the knowledge of 
evil, and in so many cunning resemblances hardly to be 
disosmed, that those confused seeds which were imposed 
upon Psyche as an incessant labour to cull out, and sort 
asunder, were not more intermixed. It was from out the 
rind of one apple tasted, that the knowledm of good and 
evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped forth into the 
world. ... He ^at can apprehend and consider vice with 
all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and 
yet distinguish, and yet pr^er that which is truly better, 
he is the true wayfaring Christian. I cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercisd and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but sUnks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not 
innocecce into the world, we bring imparity much rather; 
that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is 
contrary. That virtue therefore which is but a youngling 
in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost 
which vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but 
a blank virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but an exore¬ 
mental whiteness. 

Praise is impotent before such prose as this, which only 
Milton cotild transcend. Often quoted, we must yet quote 
again the words in which he achieves ^t feat: 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full mid-day beam : purging and unsealing her 
long-abased sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the twilight, fi.itter about, 
amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. 

So puissant a passage (to use Milton’s own word) is not to 
be found elsewhere, and could hardly be written again. 
We could no more build like the builders of Egypt than 
we could write in this colossal manner. The Miltonic 
prose overtops our praise, and seems framed for a larger 
generation. It stands with the columns of Memphis and 
Babylonian gardens, and all primeval survivals which have 
testified, or still tesl^y, to the living little, of the spatious 
dead. Let us not overlay it with the parasitical growth of 
vain words. 


A Solitary Sea-Rover. 

Sailinq Alone Around the World. By Caption Joshua 
Slocum. (Sampson Low. 8s. fid. net.) 

This book breathes the spirit of the old great, seamen. 
We do not moan that the modem sailor lacks any sailorly 
qualities; but here we have more than these—^we have a 
joy in adventure big as the seas covered; a grip, a con¬ 
stancy, a fearlessness and initiative which appeal to one’s 
pulses like the sound of a bugle at dawn. The authentic 
strong man is before us, possessed with that sea love which 
welcomes any danger smelling of brine. Captain Slocum 
discovered no reefs or islands; they were all discovered, 
one supposes, long ago, charted, and made part of the sea’s 
history. But he accomplished what has never before been 
recorded of any man—he sailed round the world alone, and, 
moreover, he built the ship that carried him. The state¬ 
ment is astounding. Yet the narrative itself is so little 
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sensational in manner, so sober and well-balanced, that we 
accept it all without a touch of incredulity. It is not a 
bare narrative, either: it is a piece of art. 

On both sides [says Captain Slocum] my family were 
sailors; and if any Slocum should be found not securing 
he will show at least an inclination to whittle models of 
boats and contemplate voyages. My father was the sort 
of man who, if wrecked on a desolate island, would find 
his way home, if he had a jack-knife and could find a tree. 
He was a good judge of a boat, but the old clay farm 
which some calamity made his was an anchor to him. 

Coming from such a stock. Captain Slocum inevitably 
rushed seawards, and after working his way up to com¬ 
mands and ownerships he conceived the idea of his great 
adventure. He rebuilt, entirely with his own hands, the 
old sloop Spray, which had been propped up on land for 
seven years, and in her he accomplished this memorable 
voyage. The tonnage of this tiny craft was nine tons net 
and twelve and seven^-one hundredths gross—a mere toy 
in which to put a girdle round the world. HiS chronometer 
was a dollar tin clock with a smashed face. He set sail on 
April 24, 1895, from Boston, Massachusetts. 

At first the loneliness was awesome; that, however, soon 
wore off, and we have a remarkable picture of this Nova 
Scotian sea-dog, solitary in mid-Atlantic, singing to a 
shrill accompaniment of wind and wave, “Johnny Boker,” 
“ We’ll Pay Darby Doyl for his Boots,” and “Babylon’s 
a-fallin’.” So sailing he passed “Flores in the Azores,” 
a nineteenth century captain of spiritual kin to that old 
scourge of Spain, Sir Richard Grenville. 

The voyage appears to have been something of a 
triumphal progress. The S^ay was petted at her ports 
of call, cramm^ with provisions, presented with sails and 
flags: her fame was flashed before her. One is glad to 
learn that at Gibraltar Captain Slocum and the British 
Navy became fast friends. Once the captain was suffering 
from delirium and cramps induced by a diet of plums 
and Pico white cheese. He dreamed that a pilot came 
aboard: 

“ Sefior, I have come to do you no harm. I have sailed 
free, but was never worse th^ a contrahandiaUi. I am 
one of Columbus’s crew ... I am the pilot of the PinUt 
come to aid you. Lie still, seuor captain, and I will 
guide your ship to-night. You have a mienlura . . . 
You did wrong, captain, to mix cheese with plums. . . 
Then he sang: 

“ High are the waves fierce, gleaming. 

High is the tempest roar ! 

High is the sea-bird screaming! 

High the Azore ! ” 

When the captain recovered from the calentura, the pilot 
of the Pinta had vanished. 

We cannot follow the Spray through her whole course. 
She did as bravely in the Pacific as in the Atlantic, never 
turning nasty as ships sometimes will. She was seventy- 
two days between Juan Fernandez and Samoa. The 
Trades were kind: 

For one whole month my vessel held her course true ; I 
had not, the while, so much as a light in the binnacle. 
The Southern Cross I saw every night abeam. The sun 
every morning came up astern; every evening it went 
down ahead. I wished for no other compass to guide me, 
for these were true. If I doubted my reckoning after a 
long time at sea, I verified it by reading the clock aloft 
made by the Great Architect, and it was right ... I 
awoke sometimes to find the sun already shining into my 
cabin. I heard water rushing by. with only a thin plank 
between me and the depths, and I said: “ How is this ? ” 
But it was all right; it was my ship on her com se, sailing 
as no ship had ever sailed before in the world. ... I 
knew that no human hand was at the helm ; I knew that 
all was well with “ the hands ” forward, and that there 
wsM no mutiny on board. 

In July, 1896, Captain Slocum reached Samoa, where 
he was entertained by Mrs. Stevenson and Malietoa. 


Tusitala, it will be remembered, had left Vailima for a 
greater house eighteen months before. Mrs. Stevenson 
mesented the captain with the four volumes of the sailing 
Directories of the Mediterranean, inscribing the following on 
the fly-leaf of the first: 

To Captain SnocuM,—These volumes have been read 
and re-read many times by my husband, and I am very 
sure that he would be pleased that they ^ould be passed 
on to the sort of seafaring man that he liked above all 
others. 

The Spray laid up at Cape Town for a three months’ 
rest while the captain toured inland. In Pretoria he had 
an interview with ex-President Kruger, being introduced 
by Judge Beyers. The latter mentioned uiat Captain 
Slocum was making a voyage round the world. “ You 
don’t mean round the world,” said Mr. Kruger, reminding 
the judge that the world was flat, “ it is impossible! You 
mean in the world.” This amazing saying seems to illu¬ 
minate Mr. Kruger’s attitude towa^ facts. 

The Spray cast anchor in her home port on June 27, 
1898, after an absence of three years and two months. It 
was a marvellous undertaking, marvellously successful. 
The story of the cruise of this little craft is full of the fine 
flavour of romance; it is packed with the awe and 
splendour of the high seas, with the essence of brave 
adventure. It is a book to remember and to keep. We 
shall sail with the Spray and her reliant master under the 
Southern Cross on many a night when we weary for the 
brisk tang of the salt. 


India’s Foes: Russia and Famine. 

Russia against India. By A. R. Colquhoun. (Harpers, os.) 

Open Letters to Lord Curton on Famines and Land Assess¬ 
ments in India. By Romesh C. Dutt. (Kegan Paul.) 

Thn complications in China have brought with them an 
enormous cropof books on the Far East and Asiatic questions, 
and there are few more industrious workers in this field 
than Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, whose huge volume, Overland 
to China, we reviewed not long ago. His present book is in 
some parts a recapitulation of the former volume where 
it dealt with Russia, though it has aims and objects of its 
own. It is addressed to that now very popular personage, 
the man in the street, and is meant for his information 
and enlightenment. Russia against India makes no preten¬ 
sions to being literature; it is merely an example of book¬ 
making, though of the best kind. It views as a whole 
the advance of Russia, “ creeping on, bit by bit,” and Mr. 
Colquhoun gives the outlines of a policy which he declares 
is bold and prudent. If it really is all the author claims 
for it, we trust that it will be adopted. 

Mr. Colquhoun begins with an mstorical introduction to 
his subject, and goes on to describe the country and people 
of Central Asia. He then touches on British rule in 
India, in Persia and Afghanistan, and Russia in Central 
Asia, and concludes with what is really the kernel of the 
book, “ The Defence of India.” Mr. Colquhoun does not 
believe that Russia will invade India in a few months 
or in a few years’ time ; her whole history forbids such an 
assumption. Russia has never rushed matters; she has 
always crept forward gradually and imperceptibly, letting 
the confiding British public forget one step before she 
takes another. 

It may be taken for granted, of course, that if Bussia 
were now, from her present base, to attempt a direct 
invasion of India across the whole extent of Afghanistsu 
it would fail. But does anyone, in his senses, suppose 
Russia is going to embark on such a foolhardy enterprise, 
when, with the experience of her continued success, she 
can, without sacrificing the life of a single Cossack, with¬ 
out any great expenditure, do now as (she has done before. 
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creep on bit bp bit, go as to avoid aronsisg the sasoeptibili- 
ties of the British public P The Bussians have made a 
close study of the Brituh character, under the influence of 
a democratic Parliamentary Government. The apathy 
and indifference to everything except the safety of the 
present second embodied in the sayings: “A long way 
off,” and “ It will last our time,” are powerful alnes of 
Bussia, and well she knows it. 

Bussia uses her position in Central Asia to put pressure 
on us in India, and she will increase that pressure as she 
gets a more favourable position and is more strongly 
established. A passive defence within the Indian frontier 
is simply suicidal, {t gives Bussia the choice of position 
for atta^, and leaves her free to push down and seize a 
port in the Persian Gulf. The true defence of the British 
Empire in India is, Mr. Oolquhoun holds, to preserve 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan as real barriers, which can 
only be done by developing and extending communications 
to Kabul, Kemdahar, and Seistan. The Indian pamirs 
must be defended, but actively defended in Afghanistan. 
It is no longer enough to block the mouths of the passes. 
On nnints of detail there may be discussion, but there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Colquhoun’s book, as the work of an 
expert, will be most informing to the general reader. It 
is short and concise, and puts the pith of the whole matter 
in readable form. The maps which accompany and 
elucidate the text are excellent, and in an appendix is the 
famous Circular Note which Prince GortschakofE issued in 
1864, and which bamboozled the more ignorant and 
confiding of our politicians for so many years. With 
the document is also the apocryphal Testament of Peter 
the Great, which is, neverthmess, a capital guide in Bussian 
foreign politics. On the whole, Ruteia againtt India is 
instructive and admirably suited to its purpose. 

Mr. Butt’s book is moderate in tone, sound in economic 
reasoning, and shows a sincere desire to help the Govern¬ 
ment in its arduous task. But it is the most formidable 
indictment that has ever been brought against the practical 
success of British rule in India. Mr. Butt, a disting^shed 
ex-oificial himself, points out that since the transfer of the 
administration to the Crown (1858) there have been ten 
famines in India, entailing a total loss of 15,000,000 lives. 
He admits that undoubtedly 

these famines are directly caused by the failure of the 
annual rains, over which man has no control; but it is 
equally certain that their intensity, and their disas'rous 
effects, can be to a great extent mitigated by moderating 
the land-tax, by the construction of irrigation works, and 
by the reduction of the public debt and the expenditure of 
India. 

That is the essence of his case. The plea that famines 
are mainly due to the rapid increase of population he 
dismisses with the argument that “the increase is less 
than in England and Wales, and eighteen other countries 
out of twenty-eight for which figures are available.” 
Begarding expenditure, he mentions that “ retired viceroys 
and high miUtary authorities have told the Boyal Com¬ 
mission on Indian Expenditure that to maintain, at the 
cost of India, a vast force required for Great Britain’s 
Imperial purposes abroad is tmjust, illegal, and inequit¬ 
able.” 

It is with land assessment, which varies with each 
Province, that he deals in detail: 

In Bengal 80 per cent, of the yrost produce is retained 
by the cultivator, 14 per cent, is paid to the landlord as 
rent, and 6 per cent, to the Government as land-tax. This 
tax has been permanently fixed since 1703; hence the 
landlord gains at the expense of the Government. 

In Northern India the cultivator also gets 80 per cent., 
but the landlord 10 per cent, and the Government 10 per 
cent. The assessment is made for thirty years, so that it 
can be changed to the advantage of the Government. 

In Bombay and Madras, where the Government is also 
the landlord, the cultivator usually gets only 70 per cent.; 


in the Oehtral Provinces barely 66 per cent. This aMess- 
ment is far too severe on the cmtivator, and allows him no 
margin for bad harvests. 

Mr. Butt Mints out the remarkable fact that the Central 
Provinces, the most sparsely populated part of British 
India, have suffered the most from recent famines; also 
that Bengal, the most thickly populated, has lost not a 
single life through famine since the Permanent Settlement 
(1793). . Between these extremes lies Northern India with 
its ideal system. 

This bwk is well worth a careful study by those inter¬ 
ested in India. It wiU probably create a stir in high 
official circles. 


“ Old Purgatory Pickpurse. 

Man arid the Spiritual World as Disclosed hy the Bible. By 
the Bev. Arthur Chambers. (Charles Taylor.) 

In casting aside the popular accretions which had over¬ 
laid the Church’s teaching with regard to the condition of 
the departed, the Beformers uprooted also the conception 
of an intermediate state. But the bald alternative that 
remains after its elimination is too frightful for contem- 

f lation; so here back again is Latimer’s “ Old Purgatory 
'ickpurse ”—^no longer predatory—introduced some years 
ago hy the very Ptotestant Bean of Canterbury in the 
guise of Eternal Hope; now further fortified, scripturalised 
and (if we may coin so hideous a word) Brummondised 
into an evolutionary universalism. Apart from the 
Biblical evidences which in this place we must be content 
to take for granted, the generm view of our divine is 
summed up with some neatness in the course of a chance 
conversation with a Salvationist. As they sat facing each 
other in a railway carriage the fellow impudently a^ed: 

“ Are you saved ? ” I was a little taken aback [writes 
Mr. Chambers], ... So in answer to his question I said, 
“No.” A curious look passed over his face, and he 
evidently expected me to say something more. I then 
continue, “ Don’t you think that question of yours is a 
rather silly one ?—^as silly, I think, as if I were to ask you 
whether to-day is to-morrow.” 

He appeared puzzled, and I went on: “Do you know 
what sivalion is P” He did not reply. “It is this,” I 
said: “ God’s Eternal Purpose—of making us as abso¬ 
lutely perfect in character and spirit as Himself. . ._. 
Salvation means a condition of wholeness, soundness; in 
other words, it is the accomplishment of God’s Great Pur¬ 
pose of perfecting us. . . . When I shall fiud myself in 
Heaven ridded of every imperfection, with every latent 
power of good in me develops, and my mind and spirit 
replete with every grace, and I in all my parts perfect, 
then, and not untu then, shall I be able to say, “ I am 
saved—I am soimd.” 

It is not so terse as the reply drawled through his nose by 
the founder of the Cowley Society—“ Saved, yes; but not 
safe ”—^but ’twill serve both for the putting to flight of 
inquisitive evangelists and for the general presentment of 
an eschatologicm system as far as possible removed from 
the orthodoxy of the Anglican monk. If the existence and 
immortality of the soul be assumed, the system it sketches 
may fairly commend itself as reasonable to anyone who 
has reserved to himself the right of private judgment. 

Towards the settlement of the more fundamental 
question whether the human moi may exist apart from the 
body, and how, Mr. Chambers is not so happy. The 
Biblical evidences once more we may take for granted; but 
in citing the following narrative he does little to fortify our 
confidence either in the doctrine or in himself as its 
apologist: 

The gentleman had had a severe illness, and himself 
knew at last that there was no hope of his recovery. 
About an hour before the change came, he states that he 
was suddenly conscious that there was within his body a 
something that seemed as if it were floating in much the 
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same way as a bo«t moored to a qaay floats with the rise 
and fall of the water. Presently he became conscious of 
another sensation. It was as if a number of tiny cords 
or fibres along b >th sides of his entire body were beiug 
snapped one after another. The sensation was not pain¬ 
ful. This went on for some time, until at length it seemed 
as if this floating something were contracting upward from 
the feet. . . . Later he could feel that the oontoaction had 
extended to his chest, and lastly to his head. Then came 
an oblivion, and his next consciousneBs was that he him¬ 
self was standing beside the bed. 

This piece of description, “ countersigned by two doctors,” 
shows mainly, to our mind, the essentially materialistic 
mind of the modern spiritualist. Somewhere there is a 
picture representing the flight of the soul from the mouth 
of a dying man in the form of a newborn infant. This 
floating sensation, this snapping of cords from the feet 
upwards, seem to us to perpetrate, by the less excusable 
medium of words, no less gross an outrage upon sound 
philosophy. That the man had a sensation of snapping 
cords no one is troubled to deny, or that his inside seemed 
afloat; neither experience is unprecedented; but that Mr. 
Chambers should a^vely allege these sensations as though 
they represented me dissolution—^in this case temporary— 
of soul and body shows only that he approaches the 
question from a materialistic standpoint; and our mis¬ 
givings are not dispelled even by his reference to Ecde- 
siastes xii. 6—“ or ever the tilver cord be loosed.” Not more 
relevant appears the interview with the learned Hindu who 
took possession of a commonplace yoimg man’s org^ans of 
speech, and, in English spc^en with a foreign accent, 
answered Mr. Chambers’s questions about the future state 
at great length so as that clergyman could hardly himself 
have bettered the replies, or, we may add, more con¬ 
sistently have split his infinitives. 

It will be gathered that we follow Mr. Chambers’s 
thoughtful and interesting speculations with satisfaction so 
long as he confines hims^ to considerations of reason and 
Holy Scripture, and keeps dear of “ Mr. Sludge.” 


Fiction. 

Tlte OateUss Barrier. By Lucas Malet. 

(Methuen & Co. 6s.) 

Lucas Mauex has deviated; she has deviated into the 
supernatural. We have no grievance against her upon 
that count, for the tendency of established writers to 
continue exactly the performance which has resulted in 
their establishment is not without grave disadvantages 
both to the writers and to literature. But we doubt 
whether Lucas Malet was well advised in this particular 
deviation. Of an intellectual, even scientific, tempera¬ 
ment, prone to examine, weigh, and consider, an expert 
manipimtor of pros and cons, she has never, we think, 
seriously accepted her own story—this story of a man who 
loved a ghost woman into physical existence. The pretty 
idea may have captured her fancy, led it on, and ultimately 
hypnotised even her imagination into a semblance of 
exertion; but that she, Lucas Malet, was for one moment 
under the illusion of such a fantasy we cannot believe. 
All that deliberate cleverness can do Lucas Malet has done 
to make the fantasy convincing, to give it an air of reality. 
The “ uneasiness ” of the ghost-woman is neatly ex¬ 
plained ; the mutual attraction between the ghost-woman 
and Laurence Rivers, the married hero, is neatfy explained; 
the various steps in the process of the ghost-woman’s re¬ 
incarnation are neatly linked to a series of physical facts; 
the question : “ Must not an ex-ghost eat and drink ? ” is 
answered in a scene of surprising ingenuily; no point is 
omitted, no difficulty shirked. But, disspite ^ this, there 
is no conviction. A work of fiction only succeeds artis¬ 
tically when it compels the reader to think that the related 


events actually happened, he knowing all the while that 
they did not happen. That is the essence of success : the 
illusion of reality. The Gateless Barrier will 'convince no 
one. It may please many—it has pleased us—but it is 
without authority, without that imperative appeal which 
is the sublime attribute of imagination well and truly 
exercised. One admires it as in a procession of ambassa¬ 
dors one would admire the Minister Plen^tentiaiy of 
some Central American republic. Oh, yes! he is there— 
uniform, parchments, seals, sacred inviolability, and aU 
apparatM equal to M. de Staal’s—but, surely he hasn’t 
got the effrontery to mean it! 

There is much to praise in the book. The portrait of 
the dying, but remorseless, materialist, old Mr. Rivers, is 
drawn with sympathy and genuine power; and Laurence’s 
young American wife, Virginia, so dazzlingly perfect 
within her limits, and yet so gross, hard, and tawdry in 
comparison with the spiritual graces of the ghostly heroine, 
is also a brilliant sketch. The historic English mansion, 
with its vast trUnage of servants, really exists for us. The 
“ manifestations,” with all their surrounding phenomena, 
have been contxived with a rather fine ingenuity—an 
ingenuity which would “ persuade ” if anything other than 
imagination could persuade. Laurence’s first speech to 
his beloved apparition seems to us a model of its kind; 

“Listen to me,” he said. “We are strands to one 
another—so strangely strangers that I half distrust the 
evidence of my senses, as, only too conceivably, you dis¬ 
trust the evidence of yours. I don’t pretend to under¬ 
stand what distance of time or space or conditions separ¬ 
ates us. I only know that I see you, and that yon are 
unhappy, and that you search for something you are 
unable to find. Look here, look here—^Uaten to me and try 
to lay hold of this idea—that I am a friend, not an enemy; 
that 1 come to help, not to hinder you. Try to enter into 
some sort of relation with me. Try to cross the gulf 
which seems to lie between ns. Try to believe that you 
have found some one who will keep faith with you, and 
do his best to serve you; and believing that, put the 
sorrow out of your face-” 

Lastly, the dissipation (if the term may be allowed) of the 
ghost is adequately motivated, and comes near to being 
pathetic. 

In sum. The Gateless Barrier has almost everything 
except that something without which it is nothing. 


The Uttermost Farthing. By B. Paul Neuman, 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 

Lovb the paymaster of Vengeance: this would seem to be 
the motive of the story that is told with some power in 
this volume. 

Nora Crofts is the daughter of a man who, by the 
carelessness of his city friend, was brought to ruin and 
death. Her childish instinct for justice sets her apart 
to bo avenger of his imagined wrongs; and with all the 
force of her precocious nature she sets herself to work 
towards this end. Her younger brother is her chosen 
instrument. Upon his education and advancement she 
bends her every thought; and his successful career at the 
University, and in his profession of the law, realises the 
first great step towards the exaction of her righteous 
retribution. How at every turn she is frustrated by 
her better nature, and how eventually, by mere force of 
congruity (as the schoolmen say), her noble efforts for the 
brother and sister, in regard to whom she is left in a 
parent’s place, strengthen the good in her nature and 
crush down the evil which at the beginning she had called 
good, is the web of the tale. It is crowned by her 
marriage with the son of the man whom it had been her 
cherished hope to hunt to death. The narrative is relieved 
by lighter touches, in which a cockney gardener and two 
unmarried aunts have their utility. 
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Notes on Novels. 

\_The»e noUt on tht Fiction are not neeeeearily final. 

Revmoe of a eeUction will follow. 

The Flower of the Flock. Bt W. E. Norris. 

High life, in Mr. Norris’s neat manner. In the very 
be^nning Charlie Strode, in his dashing 30 th Lancers’ 
uniform, comes imder the eye of Mrs. A'’an Rees, an 
American widow, rich and childless and clever, who is 
gathering impressions in Piccadilly Mansions. These two 
are linked all through the story, which is full of smart— 
not too smart—dialogue, and is laid impartially in 
England and America. (Nisbet. 6e.) 

The New Order. By Oswald Crawfurd. 

From the dedicatory letter to “ L. W.” we learn that Mr. 
Crawfurd conceived, during a fishing tour in Wales, the 
idea of a “processional novel’’ of modem life, as distinct 
from the plot novel. The old picaresque novel is, however, 
difference. Personal adventures being few and far 
between to-day, we have instead “ the procession through 
the chances of the world—and there are some very strange 
ones still left—of an idea, or of a ^up of ideas, rather 
than of an individual.” The story is alro a procession of 
very recondite quotations, which appear above the chapters 
and are si^ed : “ Maori Proverb,’’ “ A Saying of sAya- 
Muni,” “From ‘ El Eomance de Dona Elvira,’ by Ramon 
Xavier de los Toblados,” and “ Counsel to the Marcher: 
Ancient Chinese Philosophical Treatise,” &c. (Grant 
Richards, fis.) 

The Fourth Genehaiion. By Sir Walter Besamt. 

“ The question with which this story deals,” says Sir 
Walter Besant, “can never bo answered; from time to 
time every man must ask himself why the innocent suffer, 
and do suffer every day and in every generation, for the 
follies and the sins of their forefathers. Every man must 
find his own answer, or must acknowledge sorrowfully that 
he can find none. 1 venture to offer in these pages an 
answer that satisfies myself.” (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Under Fate’s Wheel. By Laurence L. Lynch. 

“A Story of Mystery, Love, and the Bicycle.” A com¬ 
plicated melodrama, in which Sheriff Cooke detects and 
loves, and a number of people are at tragic cross purposes 
until Inez explains all on her death-bed in a silence so great 
that when, in answer to her request, they gave her water, 
“save for this, there is no sound or movement.” Then 
Inez explains about her bicycle ride in boy’s clothes, and 
the air-gun with which she did the deed, and things are 
served up all round. (Ward Lock. 6e.) 

The World’s Slow Stain. By Harold VAXLiNas. 

A rather engaging story, in which a self-made man’s 
social ambitions are fed by a growing intimacy between 
his daughter and the son of his aristocratic neighbour, a 
Marquis. On hearing that the Marquis has called while 
he was out, John Bradshaw is almost thrown off his 
balance, but manages to preserve outward calm, and thus 
retain the respect of his butler. Describing his master’s 
reception of the news to the first and second footmen, 
Jenkyns said: “ ‘ Why, he took it like a rock, and I, for 
one, give him full credit for his pluck. His in’ard man, 
of course, shouted in a voice of thunder: “Well, I’m 

d-d! ” His out’ard and visible self simply remarked, 

as coolly and quietly as you please: “ Jenkyns, that hall- 
clock is thirty seconds slow. See to it at once.’”” A 
good story of social dynamics in country houses. (Hurst 
& Blackett. 63.) 


The Man of the Moment. By Dorothea Gerard. 

Captain the Hon. Douglas Musgrove is one of those 
splendid creatures who are indispensable in every crisis, 
the support of Prime Ministers in war and diplomacy. 
He “would have been recogpoised anywhere on the Rm 
S ea littoral.” In an accident his cab knocks over 
the most beautiful woman Musgrove has ever seen, and at 
once we are ascending richly carpeted stairs near Oxford- 
street; la belle ineonmie discloses “a foot and ankle (in 
open-worked stocking) which would have delighted a 
Canova or a Watteau,” and a suspicious foreigner on the 
pavement crushes his cigar under his heel as he notes the 
shadow of Captain Musgrove kissing the Countess’s finger¬ 
tips thrown on the blind. Meanwhile, the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellories of Europe are kept waiting. (Ward 
Lock. 3 s. 6d.) 

The Dogs of War. By Edgar Pickering. 

A romance of the Civil War, opening at St. Ives in the 
year 1636 , and introducing us to Mr. Oliver Cromwell in 
church. The story produces an interesting train of inci¬ 
dent, and ends with the execution of Charies I. (Warne 
& Co. 6s.) 

A Spider’s Web. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing, 

After a prologue of twenty-six pages, the story (meus 
at a Foreign Office reception, at which Lord and Lady 
Rosebery are represented as receiving the diplomatic 
world. The talk is sumptuous, the society irreproachable, 
and the heroine’s name is Daryl. Jewels and politics, 
dances and intrigues, and a streak of Nihilism through all. 
(Burleigh. 6s.) 

A Prick of Conscience. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

The toils of an old love which marriage should have 
broken are the theme of this story by the author of Under 
the Rowan Tree. The toils are broken with the necessary 
gradualness, and Captain Darrell lives to wear the Victoria 
Cross and to be “ soothed, healed, and purified by the Love 
of a good woman.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

After Many Days. By C. Howell. 

Not often in real life is a man the guardian of a young 
girl, the murderer of her father, her lover, and her father- 
in-law, by turns; but such are the positions in which 
Gaspard Sterling is placed, and from which remorse drives 
him at last through the door of suicide. The young 
people forgive and forget, and are happy “many days 
after.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

A Daughter of Witches. By Joanna E. Wood. 

“ A Eomance.” The scene is New England, and names 
like Vashti, Temperance, and Mabella are bestowed on the 
characters. Sidney Martin had seen the Winged Victory 
of Samothrace “in the cool greyness of the Louvre”; 
and “here in the New Engird hills he had found a 
woman who might have been its original.” That was 
Vashti. It was Temperance who gave him some “ delight¬ 
ful milk and her opinion of boarders.” The story 
develops very definite types of New England character, 
and g;rowB more tragic as it proceeds. There is a highly- 
wrought, but rather familiar, situation in the chapel of 
the village of Dole, where the hero “ in words of sur¬ 
passing and subtle eloquence, laid bare every secret of his 
soul.” (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Sm WILLIAM SMITH’S 

EDUOATIOIYAL SERIES. 

LATIN COURSE. 


Ytmiftg S^inn«r$* Latin Coutaa, 2s. encK 


!• first Latin SeolL j 

Grammar, KasyQiies- ; 
tious, Ezeroiaes, and 
Vocabularies. 

IL Ssoond Latin 
Book* An Easy 
Lttm Reading Book, 
with Analysis of Seu- 
tpOiices. 


1. Third Latin Book 

Exercises on the 
Syntax, with 
Vocabu^ries. 
Fourth Latin 
Book. A Latin 
Vocabolary for Be¬ 
ginners, arranged 
according to Snb- 
jects and Etymolo¬ 
gies. 


FRINOIPIA LATINA Part I. Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies. Ss. 6d« 

AptanmiiM la Pa#*l #• Additional Exercises 
and Examination Papers. Ss. 6d. 

Part IL A First Latin Beading Book. 38.6d. 
Part III* A First LtUin Verso i^k. 3s. Od. 
Part IV* Latin Prose Composition. Ss. 6d. 
Part V* Short Tales and Anecdotes for Trans¬ 
lation into Prose. 3s. 6d. 


Studonto* Latin Qrammar. 6s. 

Smailor Latin Qrammar. For Middle and 
Lower Forms. 8s. 6d. 


A Ohild’o Pirot Latin Book. Comprising a 
fall Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, 
with the Ver^ By Professor T. D. Hall. 28. 


TRANSLATION at SIQHT| or, Aids to 
Faollitir In tho Translation of Latin. 

Passages of Gtarlnated Ditficnlty, Carefully 
Select from Latin Authors, with Explanations, 
Notes, ^ By Professor T. D. Hall. 28. 

GBEEK COURSE. 

INIVIA QRiCOA* Psupt I. Grammar, Delectus, 
El erciscs, and Vocabularies. Ss. 6d. 
Appand/jr lo Pmfi im Additional Exercises 
and Examinatum Paper. 2s. 6d. 

Psu^ If. A Greek Beading Book. 3s. 6d. 

Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Btudonto* Qrook Qrammar. 6s. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 

SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

LATIN. 

•mailer Latin-Cncll*li Dictionary. With a 
Dictionary of Proper Namoa. li. 6d. 

Oomplato Latln-lnsllch Dictionary. ISe. 

Smaller En(llcli‘4.atln Dictionary. 7B.6d. 

Coplouc and Critical Cnsllch-Latln Die- 
tionary. Compiled from OriRinai Sources. Ifle. 

BIBLE. 

OonclM Dictionary of the Bible. With 
Illustrations, tls. 

•mailer BIMe Dictionary. With IlluKtratious. 
7s. 6d, 

CLASSICAL. 

Olaeeloai Dictionary efQreek and Roman 
Mythology, Bloaraphy, smd Occ- 
Sraphy. With SOO Woodcuts. 18 b. 

Smaller Olassieal Dictionary. With 200 
Woodcut. 7s. Od. 

Concise Dictionary of Drcek and Reman 
Antiquitlec. Tborousbly Revised and in the 
meet part Rewritten (1808) by P. Wiss* CossisB, 
U.A. Medium Sro, 81s. 

Smaller Dictionary of Sreok and Reman 
AntlqHltlec. With 200 Woodcuts. 7 b. 8d. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 

SMALLER HISTORIES. 

Maps, Plans, and Woodoots. 3s. 6d. each. 
■nRtend, from the Earliest Times to 1887. 
Scripture HIctory. continued down to a.d. To. 
Ancient Hlctory, down to the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great. 

Ancient Qcosrraphy. 

Rome, to the E^blishznent of the Empire. 
Qreece, to the Roman Conquest. 

CIsuwical Mythologry. 

Cng^ieh Literature. With Lives of our Chief 
Writers. 


MURRirS HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 

Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A , Brasenoso 
College, Oxford. 

MAPS NOW READY. 

aSLLIA. One sheet, 28., cloth; Is. net, paper. 

ITALIA (Nortxom Italy. South, and Sicily). 

Two sheets in one case, 3s., cloth; Is, 6d. not, 
paper. 

DERMANIA, RHARTIA. ILLYRIA, MOSSIA, 

Jkc. One sheet, 28., cloth; Is. net, paper. 
BRITANNIA. One sheet, 28., cloth ; Is. net, paper. 
HISPANIA. One sheet, 2s., cloth; Is. net, pa))er. 

PALRSTINS, SYRIA, and part of MESO. 
POTAMIA, and a Map chowlns St. 
Paul’c Voyasca Throe Maps on one sheet, 
2a., cloth; Is. net, paper. 

MAPS AT PRESENT IN PREPARAT ON. 

QRACCIA (Rcrthcrn Qrccce, Souths and 

Fcloponnccuc). Two sheets in cno case, 3s», 
cloth ; Is. 6d. net, paper. 

ASIA Minor and MARK ABQAKUM. Two 

MapM on one sheet, 2 b., cloth; Is. net, pa|>er. 
THE ROMAN CMFIRK (atOlfTcrontcpochc). 

Two Maps on one sheet, 2b., cloth; Is., net, ])aper. 
KQVFT and the BASTRRN BMPIRSS. T^v^ 

Maps on one sheet, 28., cloth; Is* net, paper. 

An Index ie bound with each Map. 

** Thiii method of showing physical features is most 
effective, and lends the maps a value which is p(^ 

sessod by no other classical atlas known to us.We 

recommend all schoolnmsters and students who care 
for geographical matters to look at these maps.** 

Athanautn, 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 

Laige 8vo, cloth extra, 68. per Volume. 


Smallar Qra«k Qrammar* For Middle and 
Ijower Forms. Ss. 6d« 

Qrawk Aocldanoe. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

EnElioh Orammnr. With Exercises. 38. fld. 

Primary BreIIcIi Qrammar. With Exercises 
and f^esl ions. Is. 

Enarllah Oompoaltlon. Examples and Exercises. 
38.6d._ 


Apoolmena of EnElioh Literature. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 

Vnalandf from tl^ Earliest Times, continued down 
to 1OT8. With 36 Woodcuts. Is. Gd. 

Franont from tho Earliest Times to the Fall of the 
Second Empire. With Maps and Vfoodente. 
28. 6d. 

HRS. MARKHAM’S HISTiiRIES. 


A BOOK of WHALES. By F. E. BxnnAKD. 
BAOTEBI*. By Dxosob Nkwhaw, M.D. 

RIVBR DEVELOPMENT. By Professor 1. C. 
Bvsbkll. Illustrated. 

VOLCANOES By Professor Boxbst. lilustrated. 

THE STUDY of MAH. By Professor A. 0. Had- 
DOR. Illustrated. 

THE OROUNOWORK of SOIENOE. B,v 

8T. GEOBGt MlVAKt. 


FRENCH COURSE. 

PRENOM PRINOlPIA. Part 1. Grammar, 
Deicctos, Exercises, ■VocabBlaries, and Materials 
furOonveisation. 3s. Od. 

Apttmiutlx to Pxrt I, Additional Exercises 
and Examination Papers. 28. 6d. 

Paurt II. A French Reading Book; with Ety¬ 
mological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 

Part III. Prose Gompoeition. 4a. 6d. 
StudenPa Pronoh Qrammar. With an In¬ 
troduction by M. LriTaf:. 68, 

•mallar Prench Qrammar. 3s. (Bl. 


'RANCH STUMBLINQ-BLOOKS and 
RHQLISH STEPPINQ-STONSS. By Fsarois 
Tabvxb, M.A., Late Senior French M.eter at Eton 
College. BmaU Grown Svo, 2s, 6d. 


GERMAN COUBSE. 

lERMAN PRINOlPIA. Part I. Grammar, Exer¬ 
cises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversa¬ 
tion. 3 b. 6d. 

Psut IL Reading Book; with Dictionary. 3s, 6d. 

'raotioal Qarman Orammatr. For Advanced 
Students. 3 b. 6d. 

ITALIAN COURSE. 

TALIAN PRINOIFIA. Part I. Grammar, 
Deleotns, Exercises, VocabnlaricB. Ss. 6d. 

Fart II. An Italian Heading Book. Ss. 6d. 


ffnatand, from tho First Invasion by the Homans 
down to the year 1878. With 100 Woodcuts. Ss. 0d| 
FraneOy from the Conquest of Gaul by Oiesar, down 
to 1878. With 70 Woodcuts. Ss. 6<]. 
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SATURDAY: SEPTEMBER 15, 1900. 


The Teaching of English 
Literature. 

It is impossible to teach English literature in a course 
of lectures; your object must, therefore, be to awake 
interetl in it. Keep in mind the continuity and devdop- 
ment of literature; but dwell on the greeted writers. . . . 
Bead out good passages, and at the end (but not in the 
middle), explain why they are good. Encourage the 
students to read widely for themselves, in unannotated 
texts and the better anthologies, and, if they like it, to 
learn lyrics or short passages by heart. 

In no province of school work have the principles of the 
new teaching been hitherto so little ef^tive as in the 
teaching of literature. Other subjects—science, mathe¬ 
matics, and even langpiages—are now taught in a few 
schools educationally; the method of instruction has been 
brought into intelligibie relation with the processes of 
a child’s mind. The science master knows well enough 
that Ms pupil is eager to slip his leash and discover things 
for himself. Again, in language teaching a very important 
principle has emerged as a result of the efforts of neo¬ 
educationists here and abroad—the principle that a foreign 
language should be acquired without the intervention of 
the mother language. By this method maieon suggests 
the thing “ house ” directly, and not indirectly through 
the word for the thing. Le ekien eaute is not first reduced 
to an English equivalent form before the full concept is 
realised. To take another example, the child is not told 
that three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, because the fact m itself is of small significance; 
but he is led on step by step until the truth dawns upon 
him, and he feels the thnll of discovery. 

But, curiously enough, the ideas of the New School 
have not as yet wrought much change in literature 
teaching. The result is, that while there is no lack of 
writing on the subject, very little of that writing concerns 
itself with the psychological aspect of it. This may be in 
part explained oy the fact that very litUe time is devoted 
to literature, and little that is used up in cramming 
the children for passing examinations. First, then, 
sufficient time must be left for teaching drawing and 
literature—a minimum of four hours a week. What is 
the best way of spending the two hours of this for litera¬ 
ture ? How is a cidld to oe taught to profit by, and enjoy, 
great literature ? Here, if we are faithful to the tenets of 
the new school, we shall strive to discover what there is in 
the ordinary boy’s natural endowment upon which wo can 
work. Well, the average town-bred boy between twelve 
and thirteen is neither a critic nor an aesthete; he is high- 
roirited, active ; lives in a world peopled by engine-drivers, 
firemen, engineers, explorers, alpine climbers, naval and 
mUitary officers; his observation is very keen; his code of 
honour is of the pro quo order; he does not care for 
ffie best poetry, although he has a tine ear for metre; he 
is higUy einotional, patriotic, romantic, fearless; he de¬ 
lights in animals; in making collections of stamps, coins, 
birds’ eggs, &c.; in manual labour, and in games. This 
being the material in which the teacher of Uterature has 
to work, it is evident that his selection from the literary 
masterpieces must be whoUy determined by reference to 
it As it is desirable that the master should know the 
character of the class of boys ho has to teach, he should 
make a preliminary examination of it by following at 
first its lead—that is, set some work to be read by the 
pupils themselveB, and then find out by examination how 


the reading has been done. Afterwards, the master will 
have little difficulty in leading them. The present writer 
was once surprised to find how interested boys were in a 
play which he considered tedious, affected, and painfully 
unreal—the play was “ Bichard II.” A little reflection 
will show the cause of this. There is so much in the 
play which appeals to a boy’s nature. The quarrel 
between Mowbray and Bolingbroke and their banishment, 
the changing fortunes of the protagonists, the treachery 
revealed by some of the characters, and the faithfulness 
of others—all pluck the boy’s interest and fix his attention. 
The colouring of the whole play is crude, and the per¬ 
spective faulty; but as the boy is a bom pre-Eaphaelite, 
this does not matter. The boy who has heard his father 
discuss domestic and forei^ politics, weigh up evidence 
against criminals, and pass judgments on men and affairs, 
is quick to seize the salient points of a play like this. 
Aumerle is closely shadowed by the boy after he has 
shown, by his reply to Bichard’s question, what manner 
of man he is: 

“ How far brough^ou High Hereford on his way ? ” 

“ I brought High BWeford, if you call him so. 

But to the next highway.” 

Henceforth, no lie or act of cowardice will escape the 
young student’s notice; also he will discover and be 
amused by Bichard’s maudlin sentimentality; and he may, 
with a little coaxing, be induced to enjoy and commit to 
memory Gaunt’s dying speech. On a second reading, 
when the class knows wAaf t« coming, the interest will 
shift, the first emotional sensation will gpve place to a 
speculative interest: here the exact nature of Mowbray’s 
and Aumerle’s guilt will come up for discussion; little 
touches passed unnoted in the firet readi^ will receive 
attention, as will also the variations from ]£>linshed. So 
far, the progress has been quite simple and natural; but 
how are we to make a play of this elemental type a 
stepping-stone to “ Hamlet ” or “ Lear ” ? Only, we 
think, by making sure that all has been got out of the 
simple play or poem which the pupil is capable of before 
leaving it for a now study. One reason why boys and 
older students never really reach the “ Hamlet ” stage is 
the baneful habit of searching for the-purple patches, the 
beautiful bits. No literary habit could be more debili¬ 
tating than this; such training in unduly developing the 
emotional and sesthetic side of our nature necessarily 
atrophies the intellectual, and makre all reading which 
requires thought distasteful. We have known men who 
have devoted their whole life to literature to whom each 
writer connoted simply a few sublime or be-autiful lines. 
It is as though one should reject bread and butter and 
feed wholly on cake. The student who learns early to 
take the dull passages with the “nice” is more likely to 
get the full enjoyment of the “nice” bits than he who, 
butterfly-like, tuts from choice passage to elegant. Let 
Matthew Arnold’s Introduction to Ward’s Poets serve as 
an awful warning. Although Arnold defined poetry as a 
criticism of life, yet too frequently in discussing poetry he 
sticks in questions of style and classification. Unless a 
student is prepared to read a masterpiece carefully, right 
through, it is difficult to see how he can ever hope to 
enjoy it intellectually. Be this as it may, the naturtu boy 
does not skip his favourite books: he reads his Dumas 
and Defoe through and through many times; and if later 
he skips all the hard and dull pages, he has probably 
learnt the habit at school. Another hint suggests by the 
study of the natural boy is that the master should on no 
account trouble his young pupil with his ideas on style; 
nor should ho warp his judgment by passing unfavourable 
criticisms on writers whom he di^ikes. Who that has 
saturated himself in the impassioned language of Buskin 
dares to read Gibbon or Macaulay, or to admire 
Bembrandt and Velasquez ? Buskin’s scorn for the authors 
he hated has made more youths prigs than his magnificent 
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chapter on the Nature of Gothic architecture has iaa<le 
arohitecte. 

If a child has learnt to read a book through he will not 
' find it difficult to pass from the merely objective literature 
to the speculative and erudite. Admitting that a g^at 
gulf divides Jfarmton from ParadtM Lost or Macbeth, 

I yet the mastery of the former is surely the best way of 
bridging it. 

We have left ourselves little space to comment on the 
Hints to Teachers recently issued by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, a few sentences from which stand at the top of this 
artide. There are, however, one or two points which call 
for comment. The teachers are to keep in mind the 
continuity development of literature: continuity may 
pass, but what is meant by development ? As literature 
reflects the age in which it is produced, and as each age in 
some sense is developed from the age immediately pre¬ 
ceding it, it follows, of course, that literature, too, will 
g^ow from age to age; but along with this development 
it is surely possible that there may be deterioration as well. 
Perhaps, however, all that is meant is that literature 
continually widens in its interests. To-day poems, prose 
works, and novels touch life at every point: in fact, litera¬ 
ture, possibly for the first, time in history, is as various as 
life, and reflects its infinite manifestations. 

Would it not bo better for the lecturer to keep in mind, 
not so much the development of literature as the differ¬ 
ences between the literature of one age and another, and 
the causes which lead to its g^wth and decay; also its 
relation to the times with which it is co-temporary? 
Surely, too, the lecturer should know something of the 
literature of Italy and Prance. Another suggestion we 
demur to. To what purpose should the lecturer explain 
why certain passages, which he has selected for reading, 
are good ? How much more useful educationally it would 
[ be for the student to make out this for himself. Nothing 
is said in these hints of the history of the period in which 
the writer lived; but clearly Chaucer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
MoliSre, Milton, Goethe, and Tennyson are all children of 
their age, and one source of the keenest intellectual 
leasure is denied the student if he does not early learn to 
t each writer into his age, and to interpret his writings 
by the light of it. But each teacher will read literature in 
his own way, and he will pass on to his pupils his own 
bias, infect them with his own contagion, and impose upon 
them his authority. Bv some literature is regarded as the 
expression of the intellect of its time, to others it is a 
mere gamering of the flowers of speech. Each must 
interpret as he will and as he can. 

The many histories of literature, full of dates and facts, 
are to be kept out of the children’s hands. Let them 
begpn their study of literature as nearly as they would if 
left to browse in a library. Children at the beginning of 
their intellectual awakening are highly imaginative, and 
closely observant; at this stage pictures are narratives and 
narratives are pictures. Unfortunately, this power of 
visuaBsing weakens rapidly as the number of studies and 
experiences increase. Even reading itself—much of it— 
tends to destroy both the visual and retentive faculties of 
the mind. Symbolic advertisements, illustrations, care¬ 
fully arranged head-lines in the daily newspapers, all tend 
to throw veils of darkness over that gpft which is of such 
precious brightness and freshness in early boyhood. 

Thus through the Scottish camp they pass’d 
And reached the City gate at last, 

Where all around, a wakeful guard, 

Arm’d burghers kept their watch and ward. 

Read those four lines once to a child of nine, and then ask 
him to make a picture of what they suggest, and the 
literary teacher will learn two things—first, the natural 
method of teaching literature; and secondly, how terrible 
a destruction of mental life goes on during school- 
hours. 


Text Books, School Books, &c. 

English. 

Essays and Essay Writing for Public Examinations. By 
A. W. Heady, B.A. (Bell.) 

This book has the least possible to do with literature. It 
is not Mr. Ready’s object to teach style, or a care for 
letters, or even how to make six hundred a year from the 
magazines. He merely sets forth the methods on which 
for ten years he has “prepared” {Anglice, crammed) 

“ pupils for Army and other examinations, with a constant 
average of high marks in the most unpromising cases.’' 
We do not wonder at his success. A faithful observance 
of his rules as to the advisability of punctuation, the 
proper distribution of paragraphs, the discreet avoidance 
of words whose spelling seems to you doubtful, the wisdom 
of keeping to simple and co-ordinate sentences, and so 
forth, would doubtless “pass” any tolerable composition. 
His model essays, in tbeir three stages of analysis, sketch, 
and finished essay, are excellent models for the purpose. 
A man trained on Mr. Ready’s system, though he would 
not have approached distinction, or even decency, of 
writing, would probably always be able to make himself 
at least intelligible in letter or despatch. Yet we cannot 
but regret that such real ability as Mr. Ready’s should 
e thrown away on narrow educational ideals. His own 
coniompt for the “ unpromising ” material with which he 
has to deal peeps out amusin^y in half-a-dozen stinging 
asides: 

“ Few of you for whom this book is intended are likely 
to read our older Eoglish authors who build tbeir style on 
classical models.” “You must cease to use slang, of 
which a great part of your conversation is probably made 
lip ” “ Do not use words of which you do not understand 
the meaning.” “The full stop requires no explanation. 
Do not, however, forget it altogether.” “ The combina¬ 
tion of no ideas wherewith to start and no words where¬ 
with to continue is, indeed, cheerfuL” “ A large class of 
essays, as you will perceive later, cannot be approached 
without a knowledge of the facts connected with the 
British Empire. You should read a little pamphlet called 
‘ Through the British Empire in Ten Minutes,’ by Colonel 
Sir Howard Vincent, C.B.” 

These are the men and this is the education which make 
our Army what it is. 

Dryden's Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Edited by D. Nichol 
Smith, M.A. (Blsckie.) 

Macaulay's Essay on Horace Walpsle. Edited by John 
Downie, M.A. (Blackie.) 

Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive. Edited by John Downie, 
M.A. (Blackie.) 

These are the most elaborate editions in the batch before 
us. The editorial matter is very full and appeals to the 
more advanced type of student. Mr. wichol Smith’s 
edition of Dryden’s famous treatise, for instance, must 
have been a work of considerable labour. Close attention 
has been paid to the text; the introduction and full UQtes 
show a wide aajuaintance with the history of the drama 
and with the literature, French and English, of dramatic 
criticism. An appendix contains some valuable extracts 
from the controversy between Dryden and Sir Robert 
Howard which followed the publication of the essay. The 
volume is more than a school-book: it is worthy of a per¬ 
manent place on the library shelves. Mr. Downie’s two 
Macaulay Essays are done with the same pains and with 
considerable historical erudition. But we cannot quite 
persuade ourselves that Macaulay deserves or repays such 
treatment in the way that Dryden does. Who is going to 
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use these books? They are too detailed for elementary 
work, and if the older student sits down to Macaulay’s 
Essays, he should read straight ahead, and not stop to pick 
them to pieces. 

Milton: Paradite Loot. Books I.—IV. Edited by J. Logie 
Eobertson, M.A. (Blackwood.) 

Cowptr : Th$ Toth, and Minor Poem*. Edited by Elizabeth 
Lw. (Blackwood.) 

Macaulay ; Peeay on Johnson. Edited by D. Nichol Smith, 
M.A. (Blackwood.) 

Goldsmith: Traveller, Deserted Village, and Other Poems. 
Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. (Blackwood.) 

The initial volumes of a new series of “ English Classics ” 
under the general editorship of Mr. J. H. Lobban. They 
are prepared, with a medium amount of introduction and 
annotation, by proved and competent scholars. But they 
appear to closely resemble other school editions of the 
same classics, and it seems to us a pity that the rivalry of 
publishers should lead to so much reduplication of practi¬ 
cally the same editorial work. 

Ivanhoe. With Introduction and Notes by J. Higham, 
M.A. (Black.) 

Quentin Dunoard. With Introduction and Notes by H. W. 
Ord, B.A. (Black.) 

We are always glad to see schoolboys set to read Scott, 
and these volumes give two of the best novels for the 
purpose in a convenient form. The brief introductions 
just indicate the historical environment of each story, and 
do not Msay criticism. With regard to the notes, we have 
two faults to find: they should be footnotes, in order 
that they may catch the attention of the reader at the 
right moment, and that the teacher may not be tempted to 
expect them to be known by heart; and they should be 
rather fuller. The principle upon which this difficulty has 
been selected for explanation and that disregarded is not 
evident. Thus when Scott says that “ the Greek Dubravius 
visited the Scheik Ebn Hali,” Mr. Ord mentions who Ebn 
Hali was, but Dubravius remains unannotated. Mr. 
Higham gives a rather unnecessary note on one page 
about “Flanders cloth,” which really needs no OMlana- 
tion, and on the next leaves “jennets,” “palfrey,” 
“sumpter mule,” and “fur,of that kind which the French 
call mortier," to look after themselves. To our mind, the 
notes to such a book ought to satisfy ail the questions 
wliich the actual text might possibly suggest to an 
inijuiring schoolboy mind; they ought not to introduce 
irrelevant and additional historical information, as, for 
instance, about the mediioval trade between England and 
Flanders. Why does Mr. Ord translate “ annuncio vobis 
gaudium magnum” by “I announce to your groat 

joy”? 

The Lady of the Lake. Edited by R. G. McKinlay, B.A. 
(Black.) 

Marmion. Edited by W. M. Mackenzie, M.A. (Black.) 

These are on much the same lines as the editions of 
Scott’s novels issued by the same publishers. But the 
introductions take a rather wider scope, and include some 
remarks upon the literary qualities and metrical peculi¬ 
arities of Scott. The notes are more adequate in extent, 
and perhaps fairly reach the extremely low level of scholar¬ 
ship generally expected in such compositions. But to say 
witli Mr. Mackenzie that a “ breviary contained the daily 
service of the Church somewhat shortened, whence the 
name (Lat. brevis, short),” is only to approximate to accu¬ 
racy. There should be no reference to such terms as 
“ zeugma ” or “ hypallage ” in elementary text-books. 


The New English Poetry Book. Edited by E. E. Speight. 

(Marshall.) 

This is an excellent little selection of poetry, “intended 
for the use of chUdren from the ages of thirteen upwards.” 
It draws liberally upon Herrick, the Ballads, and Keats, 
and has some bits from quite modern writers, such as Mr. 
Bridges, Mr. Henley, T. E. Brown, and others, which come 
freshly. The burden of the eighteenth century, so heavy, 
as a rule, in school anthologies, is quite shaken off. A 
brief glossary is the only form of comment. 

Pope's The Iliad of Eomer. Books I., VI., XXII., XXIV. 

Edited by Paul Shorey, Ph.D. (Isbister.) 

This is an imported American school-book, edited by a 
Chicago professor, and published by Messrs. Heath, of 
Boston. The selection of books and the editing are com¬ 
mendable ; the German illustrations, some of them based 
on Flaxman, are quaint; and we cannot imagine what 
educational use could be made of the volume. Nobody is 
going to teach Homer through an annotated edition of 
Pope. To students of the eighteenth century Prof. Shorey’s 
anmysis of Pope’s “non-Homeric traits” will be valuable. 

The Princess. Edited by Andrew J. Ctoorge. (Isbister.) 
Ahotheb example from the same American series. The 
editing is most irritating—a flood of gush, and an indigest 
of irrmevant quotation and superfluous comment. 

Othello. Edited by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. (Macmillan.) 

Pkof. Hebpoed’s “ Eversley Shakespeare ” was primarily 
intended as a library rather than a school edition of the 
plays. But the separate volumes of the present reissue, 
with their scholarly prefaces and brief necessary footnotes, 
are none the less admirable things to put into the hands 
of a senior boy who wants encouragement to read largely 
and liberally rather than minutely. 

As Ton Like It. Edited by Elsie Fogerty. (Swan Sonnen- 

schein.) 

A VEBY interesting experiment. Miss Fogerty has 
“ adapted ” “ As You Like It ” for “ amateur performance 
in girls’ schools.” That is to say, she has arranged the 
text, with as few cuts as need be, elaborated the stage 
directions, and added full marginal hints for appropriate 
gesture and elocution. She h^ also given directions for 
stage setting and accessories, capitu sketches for cos¬ 
tumes, and diagrams'for the grouping of the dramatis 
persona at criti^ moments. It is ul done with the 
greatest freshness, practicality, and taste; and the book 
should be invaluable in the preparation of that most 
delightful of all educational amusements—a school play. 
The large edition, with cuts of costume, costs half-a-crown; 
additional copies, suitable for “parts,” sixpence each. 
Miss Fogerty proposes to follow up “As You Like It” 
with “ The ftincess,” the “ Alkestis,” and the “ Anti¬ 
gone.” 

The Age of Hawke. Edited by L. W. Lyde. (Black.) 

’This is a “ Sea-dog Reader.” It is quite unsuitable for a 
“ Reader ” ; if by that is meant, as we suppose, a book 
in which children may learn to read. Reading should be 
taught in the early stages by means of simple, modem 
English; in the later, by means of the classics. The 
contents of this volume, drawn from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and various collections of naval memoirs and 
narratives, are by no means invariably either modern or 
classical. There are’some racy bits, but there is also 
much English which is not good now, and cannot have 
been good at any time. Nor do we think more highly of 
the v^ue of the book as “ a fascinating ‘ centre of action ’ 
round which to group the history of the ‘ Making of the 
British Empire.’ ” No wise teacher treats the ‘ making 
of the British Empire apart from other, and in many 
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respects more important, aspects of British, history. And 
in any case the making of the British Empire is properly 
to be regarded as something better than a blatant record 
of uninterrupted sea-fights. 

A Short History of ths British Empire. By G. E. Green, 
M.A. (Dent.) 

A HiSTOBT of the “British Empire”—or, as we should 
say, of “England,” for there is no “Empire” about it 
until near the end—for “ junior forms.” A few years ago 
it seemed as if historians had learnt that certain literary 
qualities were necessary for elementary histories, in order 
mat the readers might, if possible, be attracted rather 
than repelled. We cannot conceive any child being 
attracted by Mr. Green’s uninteresting little chronicle. 
And the terrible appended chapters on literature in the 
middle ages, the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries, are in a fashion which is, or ought to 
be, quite obsolete. The strong point of the book is an 
excellent series of archaeological illustrations. The maps, 
however, are inadequate. 

A School Geography of the World, By Lionel W, Lyde, 
M:.A. (Black.) 

The last ten years have seen many improvements in the 
teaching of geography. It is, fortunately, beginning to 
be recogfnised that geography is only a branch, dependent 
upon many others, of the organic whole, called science, 
and amenable, therefore, to the ordinary methods of the 
investigator. To speak authoritatively upon this subject 
a teacher must be intimately acquainted with the principles 
of physics, geology, and some branches of biology—that 
is, u he proposes to deal with geography intelligently, and 
not merely as topography. The Americans are teaching 
us, too, that, like o&er sciences, geography is only 
properly treated when taught practically. Bearing these 
facts in mind, one reads the introductory pages of Mr. 
Lyde’s book with considerable disappointment. The 
language is loose even to incorrectness, and contains many 
miiueading statements. Thus, on p. 2, after referring to 
the way in which mountains “ attract douds,” we get the 
following paragraph: “ When such winds are carrying 
moisture, moimtains condense it, and divide it into two 
parts—water, which falls, and heat, which rises; and this 
rising heat draws in clouds, to be similarly condensed.” 
Eveiy line of this statement needs revision. On p. 6 the 
word “ heat ” is used where “ temperature ” is meant. 
On p. 7 we read ; “ The sun’s rays heat only the surface 
of Imid, but can penetrate water to a depth of probably 
500 feet ; consequently, surface water does not become 
warm with the same rapidity or to the same degree as 
land does, nor does deep water radiate heat as quickly or 
as completely as land.” Here, again, an entirely erroneous 
impression is convoyed. Similariy, the geologim informa¬ 
tion is often inexact. We hope Mr. Lyde will subject 
his book to a careful revision, when it will become what it 
might easily have been—an excellent school geography. 

A Geography of the British Empire. By Lionel W. Lyde, 
M.A. (Black.) 

The g;roat merit of this little geography, as of the rest of 
the excellent series to which it belongs, lies in the care 
with which the climatic and physical conditions of commer¬ 
cial productiveness are elucidated. Its weakness is in the 
lack of anthropology. Nor do wo agree with Mr. Lyde 
that an independent atlas is a better thing than maps 
accompanying the text. It is easy enough to keep a finger 
ip two places in a book of this size, and we feel sure that 
a map is more likely to be consulted so than if it has to be 
turned up in an atlas lying on some neighbouring, or not 
neighbouring, table. It would, perhaps, have been an 
example of “ intelligent anticipation ” to have added an 
account of the Transvaal and Orange State to that of 
existing British Africa. 


Greek and Latin. 

Greek TestatMnt Header. By Theoplulus D. Hall, M.A. 
Second edition. (Murray.) 

We have nothing but praise for this Reader, which should 
be welcomed for Sunday use in higher schools. The 
extracts have been made with admirable judgment, great 
attention has been paid to Mcure a correct text, and the 
notes, especially in the earlier part, are very fiiU. The 
short syntax and the vocabulary are excellent featiires, but 
in the latter we notice as debatable matter the explana¬ 
tion of Beelzebub, in its Greek form. Gesenius, at all 
events, does not support it. 

Homer: O^ssey. Book XI. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by J. A. Naim, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
CoUege, Cambridge. (Cambridge : University Press.) 

The Introduction is a very careful and attractive piece of 
work, and Homer’s ideas of the state of the dead are 
minutely examined in the light of the study of early 
religions. The notes on grammar and textual criticism (of 
which the editor makes a feature) are excellent, and ,tibe 
appendices, especially those on versification and lost 
consonants, are concise and valuable. The book is worthy 
of all praise. 

Herodotus. Book II. A Translation, with Test Papers, 
by J. F. Stout, B.A., Cambridge. (W. B. Clive.) 

Mk. Stout’s translation of the Father of History’s Egypt 
reads very pleasantly, and the test papers will be found 
useful by candidates for examination on the book. The 
wonderful amoimt of information collected by the old 
Greek traveller will always make his account fascinating, 
even in a translation. Apart, however, from very fidl 
notes, embodying the result of recent research and 
discovery, half its value is lost. One of the most precious 
contributions to literature would be a thorough revision of 
Eawlinson’s great work : will none of our scholars under¬ 
take the task ? We have only come on one serious error 
of the press—the transposition of two lines on p. 67. 

Xenophon: Anabasis. Book V. Ekiitod, with Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary, by G. M. Edwards, M.A., 
Follow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: Univomty Rress.) 

Mb. Edwabds continues his excellent school edition of 
Xenophon’s wonderful story of the Estreat of the Ten 
Thousand, and the new instalment is quite equal to its 
forerunners. The story of Cyme’ advance and his fall 
are well told in the Introduction, which then takes up the 
tale of Xenophon’s leadership. The way in which ho won 
the hearts of his men, and the wonderfm skill with which 
he surmoimted the obstacles of the march, form a record ■ 
of which we can never tire; as the beautiful stylo has 
always commanded admiration. The notes are full and 
good, and the quotations from Grote and others light them 
up pleasantly; while the translations are always happy, 
and the difficulties of construction and syntax are fully 
dealt with. The book is heartily to be praised, and we 
may perhaps point out that in many ways the campaign of 
Xenophon in Asia Minor presents instructive points of 
likeness to that of Lord Eoberts now in South Africa—or 
even more to the wonderful march from Kabul to Kandahar. 
It is also pleasant to remember that whereas Xenophon 
presents an almost unique union of the philosopher and 
the great general. Lord Eoberts also has distinguished 
himself in the field of literature. 

The Agricola of Tacitus. With Introduction and Notes, 
by Alfred Gudeman. (Boston, U.S.A.; Allen & Bacon.) 

Pbof. Gudbmann, of the University of Pennsylvania, gave 
us, a couple of years ago, an admirable chrestomathy of 
Latin Prose Literature under the Empire, and his present 
book is not less admirable. He has steeped himself in his 
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subject, and wields a great body of learning easily. The 
Introduction deals with every aspect of the work in a 

E leasant style, and very thorougMy, the section on the 
terary character of the Life and the canons applied by 
Glreek rhetoricians to the ^SaciXocos Xdyos being perhaps the 
most interesting. The very studied style of Tacitus is also 
thoroughly discussed and illustrated, and his character and 
purpose in the work examined and vindicated. To an 
Englishman the Agrieola must always be of the highest 
interest, and we welcome the present excellent edition. 
The Notes are very full and learned, and pass over no 
difficulty; and the text has been very carefully constituted; 
in every case that we have looked into the reading adopted 
commends itself. The work of other editors, especially 
Fumeaux, has been fully used, and is amply actoowledged. 
In connexion with the Agricola it is interesting to read the 
Institute! of Quintilian (III. 7), as both Tacitus and Pliny 
were probably his pupils. 

Cicero; Fro Lege Manilla. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. C. Nicol, M.A. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) 

Cicero’s speech in support of the Manilian Law, to entrust 
to Pompey the supreme conduct of the war in Asia, marks 
an important advance in his political career, as he now 
definitely enrolled himself as a follower of Pompey, to 
whom he was ever after faithful. Mr. Nicol gives a clear 
and careful view of the political situation, based (as he 
tells us) almost entirely on Mommsen. The operations of 
Mithridates and Tigranes in Asia Minor, and the formidable 
osition held by the pirates of the Mediterranean, are 
escribed, and the great qualities of Pompey as a com¬ 
mander ; and then we have a capital short anuysis of the 
speech. The notes are full and good, and we are glad to 
have a protest against “ making things too easy ” for boys, 
which is a snare into which editors readily fall. Altogether 
this makes an excellent book for the first study of Cicero. 

Cicero: in Catilinam I. — IV. By H. W. Auden, M.A. 
(Blackwood.) 

Mr. Auden’s is a capital edition for school use of Cicero’s 
splendid invective, at what was the highest point of his 
political career, and to which he always looked back with 
just pride. The notes are not too many, and deal chiefly 
with points of translation and with the political institutions 
of Eome; they give boys all the help they need without 
superfluous matter, which is thrown away on them. The 
Introduction is a very good piece of work, particularly the 
sections which deal with the historical value of the speeches 
and the political state of Borne at the time. The character 
of Catilina, the real significance of his conspiracy, and his 
relation to Ceesar and the popular party, are very well dis¬ 
cussed ; but justice is not fully done to the firmness as 
well as the high, pure character of Cicero. If Eome could 
have been saved, his action would have done it. A dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of this edition are the fine illustrations 
and excellent plans; and the Appendix, a careful stud;|r of 
Cicero’s style m the Speeches, with exercises for imitation, 
completes a book which we heartily commend to teachers. 

Virgil — Georgies. Book IV. By John Sargeaunt, M.A., 
University College, Oxford. (Blackwood.) 

This volume belongs to the same aeries as Mr. Auden’s 
Catiline Orations, and is distinguished by the same features. 
The Introduction is very pleasantly written, showing 
thorough sympathy with the poet; and the illustrations 
are apposite and in themselves delightful, most of all the 
vase-painting (p. 46) of “ the first swallow.” Virgil’s 
Bees has always been a favourite, since Dryden depreciated 
his own translation as compared with Addison’s! We 
have only two little objections to this pretty book: the 
marginal summaries rather interfere with the appearance 
of the text, and in the Introduction (p. xxvii.) one might 
almost imagine the lyric, “She, poor bird, . . .” was a 
translation from Virgil! 


The JEneii, of Virgil. Book V. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by A. Sidgwiok, M.A. (Cambridge; Uni¬ 
versity Press.) 

Mr. Sidowick’s edition of the Mneid, both in its collected 
form and in separate books, is now too well known to 
call for commendation. We need only say that this new 
part is marked by the same finished scholarship, fine 
taste, and clear exposition which distingpiish all the 
editor’s work. The subject-matter of the book is, of 
course, less interesting than that of the Fourth or Sixth, 
being a sort of pause in the main action, as is the Third 
Book also; but the descriptions of the games and the 
rowing matches have a special attraction for boys— 
especially in these days. 

Ovid: Selections from the Tristia." Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulaiy, by H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A., 
formerly SchoLw of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

Mr. Simpson has in those selections given a very interest¬ 
ing text-book for young scholars. The story of Ovid’s 
life and banishment, told in his own incomparable verse, 
cannot easily be matched for pleasant reading; and that 
story is very happily presented in these extracts. The 
editor rightly protests against giving boys too much help, 
and insists on the need to make them work out the mean¬ 
ing for themselves as far as possible. We should have 
been glad if the latest text—that of Mr. Owen in Post¬ 
gate’s edition—had been followed; that adopted seems 
decidedly less good— e.g., p. 2, 1. 30, qui for quod is not 
easy to translate. Also, it is superfluous to bracket 
syllables to be elided; a boy should learn the rules once 
for all. The notes give all the assistance required, and 
those at the beginning of each extract are particularly full 
and good. 

Ceesar: Be Bello Oallieo. Book V. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by G. 8. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Cam¬ 
bridge: University Press.) 

The editor continues with Book V. his edition of Cmsar. 
The expedition into Britain, as furnishing our earliest 
knowledge of the country, is always of exceptional interest, 
and Mr. Shuckburgh’s short Introduction gives an admirable 
summary of the campaign. The notes are full, and deal 
chiefly with points of grammar and construction, and the 
map, plans, and occasional illustrations make up a pretty 
and useful book. 

Zivg. Book V. With Introduction, Notes, and Exercises 
by W. Cecil Laming, M.A. (Bla^ie.) 

This is a good edition to the now well-known “ Illustrated ” 
series. The discursion on the sources and value of early 
Boman history is thorough, though there is no reference 
to Macaulay’s preface to the Lags. Livy’s carelessness in 
reg^ard to topogpraphy might also weU have been contrasted 
with Macaulay’s great care in such matters. The notes 
are full and scholarly, and the hints on translation prefixed 
to the exercises valuable. As usual, the illustrations leave 
little to be desired, though the geese in the frontispiece 
look like swans, and such an array of stars of the first 
magnitude was certainly never seen before or since ! 

The ^neid of Virgil. Books VII.-XII. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by T. Q. Page, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. 
(Macmillan.) 

We are glad to receive the second volume of Mr. Page’s 
school edition of the Mneid, which completes the work, 
and makes a nice, handy, desirable book. It is in the 
main the same as the editions of the separate books, 
which wo have had pleasure in commentog as they 
appeared; but it is no mere reprint. Careful examination 
shows that the notes have been diligently revised, curtailed, 
or amplified as later judgment suggested, so that the com¬ 
pleted commentary is even better than that of the parts. 
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Camr. Book I. Edited by A. C. LiddeU, M.A. (BeU.) 

Cmar. Book IV. Edited by Eev. A. W. TJpcott, M.A. 
(BeU.) 

C«mr. Book V. Edited by A. Eeynolds, M.A. (Bell.) 

Cicero: Selections. Edited by J. F. Charles, B.A. (Bell.) 

Horace: Odes. Book III. Edited by H, Latter, M.A. 
(BeU.) 

Ovid: Tristia. Book III. Edited by H. E. Woolrych, 
M.A. (BeU.) 

Phaedrus : a Selection. Edited by Eev. E. H. Chambers, 
M.A. (BeU.) 

Stories of Great Men. Edited by Eev. F. Conway, M.A. 
(BeU.) 

Vergil’. Hineid. Book VI. Edited by J. T. PhiUipson, 
M.A. (BeU.) 

Xenophon: Xnahasis, Book I. Edited by E. C. Merchant, 
M.A. (BeU.) 

Scalae Priir.ae. By J. G. Spencer, M.A. (Bell.) 

Tbn of the above volumes are from an “ Illustrated 
Classical Series ” imder the general editorship of Mr. E. C. 
Marchant. It is in the illustrations that the characteristic 
feature of the series is to be found. These are numerous 
and are selected with great care from very various sources; 
coins, monuments, bas-reliefs, vase-paintings, and the Uke. 
They include also maps and plans and views of historic 
locaUties. Such illustrations are certainly a most valuable 
addition to school-books designed for students of almost 
any gpfade, and we welcome the appearance of the series as 
a sign that the principle of “ education through the eye,” 
so long recognised as important in primary education, is 
beginning to make its way among the more conservative 
methods of the public schools. For the rest, the editions 
sre designed for junior students, and the editors have been 
careful to keep in mind what jimior students reaUy need. 
Mr. Marchant puts the ease in a nutshell in his brief 
preface; “ This is an elementary edition : the difficulties 
solved are such as perplexed the editor in the days of his 
youth. . . . There is absolutely no trace of erudition 
between these covers.” That is as well, for there are 
editors of elementary school-books who refer their un- 
haj)py readers to German monographs by way of eluci¬ 
dating knotty mints. Mr. Marchant gives his team of 
editors a free hand on certain matters of arrangement. 
Hence various interesting experiments, of which that of a 
special appendix tabulating the chief grammatical points 
illustrated in the text seems to us the most happy. This 
idea is particularly well carried out in Mr. Charles’s Selec¬ 
tions from Cicero. Mr. Latter puts a few notes more 
“ advanced ” than the rest into an appendix—also a good 
plan. The volumes are furnished with vocabularies, but 
as teachers differ about the value of vocabularies, they can 
also be had without these. And finally, they can be bad 
with vocabularies, but without notes. 

Mr. Spencer’s Scalae Primae is a “ first Latin Header ” 
prepared on the same lines as the “ Illustrated Classics.” 
It is well adapted to serve ns an introduction to them. 


French and German. 

Outlines of French Historical Grammar. By Alfred T. 
Baker, M.A., Camb.; Ph.D., Heidelberg. (Dent.) 

This little book is gratifying proof of the advance now 
being made among us in the scientific study of French. 
The main points in the history and phonetic growth of the 
language are clearly and fully set forth. Mr. Baker’s 
knowledge is great, and his style pleasant. The alphabet 
of the Association Phonetique Intemationalo to indicate 


the pronunciation is adopted, and is very helpful. We 
regret to see how often it differs from (say) me system 
adopted in the (Oxford) New English Dictionary. The 
history of sounds and the development of vowels and 
consonants, from the earliest stages on to present-day 
French, are carefully traced and amply illustrated, while 
the second half of the Grammar deals not less thoroughly 
with words (verbs especially) both separately and in the 
sentence. A short Appendix of Extracts from the early 
language and full indexes complete a valuable work. 

The Technical School French Grammar. By Dr. W. Erisch. 
(Murray.) 

The plan of this book is good, but the execution falls 
short. The regular verbs have been plainly set out, but 
there is no table or list of irreg^ar forms, a few of which 
only appear in the notes, whUe many, of course, occur in 
the extracts. The Header is well done, except for a large 
number of misprints: p. 104 bristles with them. The 
book needs very thorough revision, and a good deal of 
matter should be added. Some of the notes show that Dr. 
Krisch could have made a good book, but he has not 
done so. 

CasselVs Lessons in French. New edition. Eevised by 
James Boielle, B.A. (TJniv. Gall.) (Cassell.) 

‘‘ Good wine needs no bush,” and a school book of which 
nearly a quarter of a million of copies has been sold needs 
no recommendation. The present volume is very handy, 
and only wants a good index. This would greatly im¬ 
prove its usefulness, though it would be troublesome to 
make. 

Grammaire FVangaise FUmentaire. Par W. G. Hartog, 
Professeur de fran^ais au Liverpool Institute. (Black.) 

Mr. Hartoo has made a bold departure in writing his 
Grammar in French, but he has done the work very well. 
The main facts of the language are clearly and accurately 
set forth, though, of course, it may be doubted whether 
one or other of the elementary grammars produced in 
France might not have served the purpose. We question 
whether the terms Genitive and Dative are appropriate in 
an analytic language (p. 3); we should have liked the 
letters of the alphabet to be named; the section on the 
plurals of compound nouns (p. 9) is hardl> satisfactory; 
the formation of the feminine of adjectives in et has been 
omitted (p. 11); the chief rules for position of adjectives 
(p. 12) should have been given; Quatre, Quinze, &c. 
(p. 16) should not have capitals. There are also a few 
trifling misprints in the course of the book; and surely 
Littr^’s abbreviation kilo, is right rather than kilog. (p. 52). 

Athalie. Tragidie par Jean Racine. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Index, by H. W. Eve, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 

Tills is a capital edition of Eacine’s great religious play, 
the suggestion of which we owe to bigoted Mdme. de 
Maintenon. As Mr. Eve points out, the tragedy is very 
comparable to a play of Sophocles, and in length it is 
about equal to the (Edipus Re.r. The Introduction gives 
an excellent summary of the history emd development of 
the drama in France, making full use of the fresh matter 
in Petit de JuUeville’s new History of French Literature, 
and draws out the points of comparison and contrast with 
our own drama—which may be said to have triumphed in 
the French Eomantic school. Then follows a short sketch 
of Eucine’s own life and work, and an analysis of Athalie. 
But perhaps the best part of the Introduction is the long, 
minute, and thorough study of French dramatic versifica¬ 
tion, the long Alexandrine measure which never fails to 
strike an Englishman as heavy and monotonous. The 
Notes show fine literary taste and wide and judicious 
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reading; and the frequent parallels from our own and 
other literatures greatiy add to the value of the com- 
mentaiy. There could be few more instructive tasks than 
to compare AthaUe with Milton’s Saauon AgonitUa. 

Une Jogauaa NtcMe. By Mme. G. de Pressens^. Edited 
by S. Alge. (Dent.) 

Tms short, charming story by Mme. de Pressense is the 
third of the series brought out by Mr. Hippmann. The 
distingxiishing feature of the method is that the whole 
instruction and explanation is given in French, and we are 
assured that it is highly successful. For ourselves, wo 
should have feared that the results would be less accurate 
than if English were employed, except in a few rare cases, 
but that is a matter which must be settled by experience. 
No pupil could fail to bo delighted with the story of 
French child-life, which reminds one pleasantly of our 
own Miss Edgeworth’s stories. The characters of the 
children are excellently brought out and contrasted. The 
explanatory matter consists of a dear, short, simple 
grammar, with plenty of examples and exercises scattered 
through it; on this follows a very complete Vocabuhire, 
explained throughout in simple French, and a Table of 
Irregular Verbs, We wish the new series every possible 
success. 

SaUet Paaaagea from Modem French Authors, with Short 
Literary and Critical Notices. By L. E. Kestner, B.A.. 
(Blackwood.) 

Thk compiler has given a very pleasant and fresh collection 
of passages, of good style and moderate difficulty, in prose 
and verse, from authors of the last hundred years. The 
notes prefixed to the extracts are mere hints, meant to be 
expanded by the teacher, and as such are useful. We 
should have liked to see something from Jules Verne and 
from Ste. Beuve. We rather demur to the statement 
(p. 87) that Henan was “ not a sceptic ”; the palmary 
work of Erckmann-Chatriau is certainly the Mistoire cPun 
Paysan, which is not mentioned (p. 85) 5 and when Zola 
is named (p. 111 ) it is not fair to forget his great series— 
Rotne, Lourdes, Paris. There are a few, but not serious, 
errors of the press. 

A Compendious German Reader. Especially adapted for the 
use of Army Classes. By G. B. Beak, M.A., Oxon, 
(Blackwood.) 

Mk. Beak’s Reader is highly to be commended, and will 
be found both useful and entertaining, and it has the 
great advantage of being excellently printed in Eoman 
characters, much less trying to the eyes than the German. 
The historical extracts number one hundred, of about a 
page each, and deal with kings, statesmen, battles, and 
political movements in fresh and varied style. The sketch 
of German history and the short biographical notices of 
authors are very well done, and the whole is a valuable 
addition to German class-books. It is instructive to com¬ 
pare it with the companion volume of French Historical 
Unseens by Mr. Toke, issued by the same publishers. 


Science, 

A Text-Book of Physiology. By Sir Michael Foster. 
Assisted by W. H. R. Rivers. Sixth edition. Revised. 
Part IV. (Macmillan.) 

The fourth part of Sir Michael Foster’s standard Texl - 
Book of Physiology has been revised for the sixth time. On 
this occasion I)r. Rivers has taken a sufficiently large 
share in the work to justify the addition of his name to 
the title-page. It gives some idea of the relative state of 
development of the senses—those gateways through which 
a knowledge of the material universe reaches the human 
ihtelligence — to notice the number of pages which 


have been found necessary to adequately record what 
is known of each sense. While the account of the 
eye and seeing runs to about one hundred and eighty 
pages, seventy are sufficient in which to describe the ear 
ana hearing; and the structure and functions of the organs 
of taste and smell require onljr twenty pages. The con¬ 
cluding chapter of forty pages is devoted to cutaneous and 
some other sensations. At the same time it is as well to 
point out that this disparity may not be entirely explained 
by the relative importance of the senses; it is probable 
that more obscure senses will grow in importance in books 
on physiology as our knowledge of them increases, though 
sight must always be our most highly developed and 
dmerentiated sense This Text-Book of Physiology, if the 
plan of keeping it up to date by constant revision is main¬ 
tained, will continue to be the standard work of refermice 
on the subject. 

Kirkes' Hand-Book of Physiology. By W. D. Halliburton. 

Sixteenth Edition. (Murray.) 

It is but little more than a year ago that we had the 
fifteenth edition of this widely popular text-book before 
us, and now the sixteenth has appeared. Every medical 
student knows Kirkes' Hand-Book, and it has such an 
established reputation for excellence that words of com¬ 
mendation at this stage would be out of place. Prof. 
Halliburton has again availed himself of the opportunity 
of making such iterations as recent research has made 
necessary, but this edition differs in no essential respect 
from its immediate predecessor. 

The Principles of Mechanics. By Heinrich Hertz. Author¬ 
ised English Translation by D. E. Jones and J. T. 

Walley. (Macmillan.) 

This is not a book for the general reader, nor indeed will 
the ordinary student be able to make anything of it. Only 
those physicists familiar with modem research, and at home 
with the higher mathematics, will be able to intelligently 
follow its argument. But though it will only be studied 
by a select few, the generalisations contained in it and the 
criticisms of existing doctrines, will suggest inquiries and 
a re-examination of physical and dynamical theories. 
Hertz’s name may not be familiar to readers wlio are not 
directly concerned with science, yet some of the imme¬ 
diate practical outcomes of his researches have been 
during recent months in every newspaper, for the work 
which lias been accomplished in wireless telegraphy 
represents the next step after Hertz’s investigations of 
electric waves. Indeed, Hertz’s work is yet another 
example of the interdependence of applied and theoretical 
science. Those commercial men who express impatience 
of scientific research—disposing of it as mere theorising 
—would, if only they read a little more, understand 
that without the work of the laboratory the applica¬ 
tion of the workshop is impossible. It is for reasons of 
this sort that the translators of the volume deserve thanks 
for rendering available to physicists unfamiliar with the 
German language a work rich in suggestive ideas. 

Logic. By St. George Stock. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

This little volume is a re-issue, with alterations and 
additions, of the author's Deductive Logie, published some 
twelve years ago. Mr. Stock’s experience in coaching 
students for the examinations in logic at Oxford has 
enabled him to deal in a successful manner with the 
special difficulties experienced by most beginners. We 
are always impressed with the large part the terminology 
of the subject takes in the study of logic. Is it not 
possible to train students in clear, logical ways of thinking 
without burdening them with a cumbersome nomencla¬ 
ture ? Surely Huxley used to say he never studied formal 
logic, and yet it would be difficult to imagine a clearer and 
more logical debater. 
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A Manual of Zoology. By the late T. Jeffery Parker and 

William'A. Haswell. (Macmillan.) 

Wb have already called attention to the handsome Yolumes 
constituting the same authors’ Text-Book of Zoology, the 
general plan of which is, we find, followed in the present 
smaller publication. In making a selection of subjects for 
students beginning the systematic study of animal life, 
the authors have found it necessary entirely to omit any 
treatment of certain classes of existing animals, all groups 
of animals now extinct, and everything but the briefest 
mention of embryological truths. In selecting the subjects 
for the volume, it has been carefuUy borne in mind that to 
bo of any real value the study of zoology must be through¬ 
out based upon practical work in the laboratory, the 
museum, and the open-air, and that mere book-work must 
bo rimdly kept in a subordinate position. All the types 
descnbed ana illustrated can be easily obtained, and it is 
supposed that the manual will be used as a guide to a 
first-hand acquaintance with the animals themselves. 
Owing to the death of Prof. Parker, after little more than 
the general plan of the book had been decided upon, the 
work is almost entirely that of Prof. Haswell, whose 
experience of teaching has enabled him to produce an 
admirable introduction to zoology for students presenting 
themselves in the junior examinations of universities. The 
three hundred excellent illustrations with which the book 
is provided will go a long way towards ensuring its wide 
popularity. 

Text-Book of Paleontology. By Karl A. von Zittel. 

Translated and Edited by Charles E. Eastman. Vol. I. 

(Macmillan.) 

Tras impressive volume is concerned with fossils, to 
account for which much ingenuity was exercised in former 
days. EossUs were long ago supposed to have grown up 
as crystals grow, and their resemblance to living forms 
was disposed of as a coincidence; they have also been 
regarded as reserve forms of the Creator, to be endowed 
with life at the proper season. Theologians have explained 
them as relics and proofs of Noah’s deluge—a theory 
which called forth Yoltaire’s scoflangly ingenious theo:^ 
that they were the discarded emblems of the Crusaders. 
But to-day they are known to be the remains of the life 
of the time when the rocks containing them were deposited. 
Not a complete account of such life, unfortunately, for there 
were endless causes at work tending to prevent the 
entombing of the body under conditions favourable to 
fossilisation. This book is an elaborate list of fossil forms 
of elementary organisms. Prof. Zittel, after the completion 
of the fifth and last volume of his celebrated Handhuch der 
Paleontologie, published in 1895, produced his Qrundtilge 
der Paleontologie, and this latter forms the basis of Dr. 
Eastman’s translation. The English version has, however, 
with the assistance of some dozen specialists in different 
branches of the subject, been brought up to date; and this 
was especially necessary in a subject in which such rapid 
strides are made from year to year. Here, then, we have 
an account of the chief fossils known to geologists. It 
contains only the invertebrate forms, but wOl be followed 
later, we hope, by an account of the vertebrate fossils. 
Of course. Dr. Eastman’s is not a volume to be read page 
by page : it is a work of reference—a court of appeal—to 
which the student may bring fossils for identification, or 
in which he may trace the development of animal life as 
we know it on the earth to-day. It would be impossible 
to find a higher authority than this beautifully illustrated 
volume. 

Elementary Physio and Chemistry. Second Stage. By 

E. A. Gregory, F.E.A.S., Professor of Astronomy, 

Queen’s College, London, and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. 

(Lond.). (Macmillan.) 

In this little book, divided into twenty-four short chapters, 
the authors have dealt with exemplary clearness with some 
of the most important and interesting facts and principles 


of their subjects. The physical part of the work deals with 
great fulness with the conditions of air, water, and water- 
vapour under the various influences of heat and cold; and 
the chemical part is concerned with combustion, and the 
production, action, and behaviour of oxygon. The illus¬ 
trations, chiefly of simple apparatus required for the 
experiments, are first-rate. No more interesting text-book 
could be used on its subject, especially if the pupils be 
allowed (as the authors recommend) to cany out the 
experiments for themselves, as well as to see them per¬ 
formed. It cannot be too emphatically said that science is 
not learnt from books alone. 

Geometrical Drawing, with Notes and Examples, By W. H. 

Blythe, M.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Part I. Plane and Elementary Solid. (Cambridge : 

University Press.) 

This is a very thorough book, leading up from the most 
elementary to advanced and beautiful geometrical figures. 
The chapters on Scales and on Conic options are particu¬ 
larly clear and good; every stage is illustratM most 
amply; but the bwk demands, as it deserves, a good deal 
of hard work and careful study from the pupil who would 
make the best use of it. 


BLACKIE’S 

ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES. 

General Editor—Professor R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 

Examiner to the Univenitiei of London and Glasgow, &o. 


This new Series, issued nnder the Editorship of Professor TVBBBLL, 
is distinguished by several important features for the first time intro¬ 
duced into English School Books. 

Illustrated with Full-Page Coloured Beproduettons of Vase Pidnt- 
Ings, Ase.; Photographs of Bas-Reliefs, Statues, and Famous Paintings; 
and numerous Blaek-and-WhIte Illustrations speeially drawn for 
this Series. Crown Svo. cloth. 

The Publiehtrt mil be pleased to ee»d Specimen Oopiee to Bead Matters 
with a view to Introdnetion. 

Etilropius.—Books I. and II. Edited by W. Obcil 

LkMtHOt M.A , Classical Master in BdinbarKli Academy. Is. 6d. 

LIv/.—Book V. EUted by W. Obcil Lvuino. 2s. 6d. 
Tacitus.—Aarlcola. Edited by W.O. Flahstbad Waltrbv, 

M.A., formerly of Chri6t*s College, New Zealand, le. 6d. 

Vlrg^ii.—Attn^ld HI. Edited hj Profewor Sanditobd, Bf.A., 

Queen's College, Galway. Is. 6d. 

Horacs.—The Odos. Books I., II.. Ill, and iv. 

Edited by Sthfeeit Gwrvir, B.A., late Scholar and Hulsean 
Exhibitioner of Br^eno.^e College, Oxford. Is. dd. each. 

Cicero.—The First Catiline Oration. Edited by 

Professor C. H. Keehr, M.A., Queen’s College, Cork. Is. 6cl. 

Cicero.—The Catiline Orations. (Complete.) Edited 

by ProfesHor G. H. Eeemk, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Salluat.—The Catiline Conspiracy. Elited hr the 

Kev. W. A. Stowe, M.A., Assistant Master in Bristol Grammar School. 
VIrsril.—Qeorsics I. Edited by S. E. Winbolt, M.A, 

Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. Is. ed. 


FORTHOOmiHB VOLUmeB. 

Livy.—Book I Edited by Professor John Bbowk, Wellington 
University, New Zealand. 

Livy.—Book Edited by W. Cecil Laming, M.A. 

Caesar —The Qalllo War. Books I. and V. Edited 

by Professor John Brown. 

Livy.—Books XXL and XX I. Edited by G. G. Loank, 

M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. 

Vlraii'_Qeorg es II. Eiited by S. E. Winbolt, M A., 

Assistant Master in Christ’s Hospital. 

Virgil—Aeneld VI. Edited by H. B. Oottebill, M.A, 

formerly Assisi ant Master at Haileybury. 

Vlrfll.-Asneld I'. Edited by Professor Sandford 
Olcero.—Fro Lok* Manll'a. Edited by W. J. Woodhousb. 

M A., forme-ly Assistant Lecturer In Classics. University Oollegeof North 

Wales. _ 

•,''Complete Educational Catalogue will be sent, post free, on applieatUm. 

London : BL ACKIE 3c SON, Limited, 60, Old Bnilpy. 
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Style. 

Just two months ago we offered a prize for the best hints 
on the cultivation of style. The prompting incident was 
our receipt of a letter from a reader who, “ as one having 
literary aspirations,” begged to be supplied with rules for 
the cultivation of the most elusive and indefinable quality 
of literature. It was rather like a flower asking how it 
might acquire a scent. But we offered, and awarded, 
the prize ; and a correspondence followed in which a 
number of readers tender^ advice to our “Inquirer,” and 
scolded each other in gentlemanly terms for a month. 
The discussion became amusing when the humble seeker 
after rules of Style suddenly entered the arena, lectured 
our correspondents right and left, and showed himself as 
pretty a pi'nman as his most confident instructors. Since 
then we have been asked to say something on this per¬ 
plexing subject. To desire this of us in August was 
scarcely humane, and if we now address ourselves to the 
issue it is with no ambition to construct a formula or a 
decalogue. 

Our award was questioned by one or two correspondents, 
who objected to the prize-winner’s dictum : 

Gkt something great to write about, and you may be 
sure that your method of putting it into words will also 
be great; your very ability to conceive an interesting 
subject will aiwure your telling it in an interesting manner. 

We do not defend this proposition in and out. But those 
correspondents Were a little unreasonable who interpreted 
the word “conceive” as the equivalent of “hit upon.” 
Surely the etymology and associations of the word forbade 
this objection. What was it that Robert Louis Stevenson 
said about rolling a subject for a long time on the tongue, 
until the taste of it had been acquired and loved ? This 
was his grand preliminary. Our competitor meant that. 
Oddly enough, he proceeded to quote words by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan on the subject, in which the word “ conceiving” 
carried this full meaning. Mr. Buchanan had written : 

I know of no instance in literature where consummate 
mastery of verbal egression is associated with deficient 
intellectual power. Even Seats, the least meditative and 
most passionate of all the poets, and the nearest in power 
of verbal magic to Shakespesre, was intellectually prescient 
to the inmost fibres of bis poetical being—^pure absolute 
thinking and conceiving power being at the very root of 
his unexampled sensuous mstinct, and leading him to those 
miracles of phrasing in which, I conceive, he has no 
modem rival. 

Unsatisfying as this may be to inquirers and aspirers, 
we think it is the best-working, best-enduring short state¬ 
ment of the matter that we shall find in a long search. 
Mr. Buchanan, we believe, confesses that he has been 
something of an Ishmaelite of Letters; and in our meaner 
moments we remember that he has de.'pitefully used the 
Academy. But he is a thorough craftsman, a scholar, 
a wit, a poet, and something of a hero. In a question of 
this magnitude we pay more regard to his opinions than 
those of a score of civil fellows who never gave us an 
hour’s chagrin or a moment’s inspiration. Style! the 


word, the idea, for ever toll us back to brains. 
Many definitions, many aspects, many relations, many 
nuances, contradictions, paradoxes, devices, exceptions, 
licences, and feats rise for consideration; but it all comes 
back to “thinking and conceiving power.” Moreover, if 
this truth were but one of several truths equal in import¬ 
ance, it is the one to prefer in these days, when we are 
oppressed by the worsmp of style for style’s sake, tanta¬ 
lised by the “beautiful secret of beautiful prose,” and 
misled by the fallacy of the “inevitable word.” It, is an 
age when young writers seek out choice words and are 
betrayed by them; when nice harmonies, values, and 
rejections are pursued beyond reason, as if the irridescent 
bubbles that float on a strong river would do anything but 
burst in the hand. A correspondent writes to us this 
week: “ I know at least twelve men who frankly admit 
that they care nothing for the matter contained in a book, 
but only for the style of it.” Those twelve good men 
are the jury of Style to-day. But will they not be 
in the dock to-morrow ? 

Let ns be imderstood. We do not deny the existence and 
the importance of these subtleties of which so much is 
made. Without consideration of them no formal account 
of Style can even be^ to be valuable. How vast, aerial, 
and unmapped is me domain of Style may be usefully 
gathered from the brilliant essay which Prof. Walter 
Raleigh wrote three years ago. His book is so pene¬ 
trating and various that we hesitate to say a word against 
it. imd yet it is rather as if Prof. Raleigh had come 
forward and, having asked. What is Style ? had seized on 
the bewilderment of his hearers to give a kind of Greek 
dance on his own account, displaying the moods and 
possibilities of Style, but enl^htening the eyes rather than 
the understanding. On one point—the point to which we 
must keep—^Prof. Raleigh speaks plainly: 

Style cannot be taught. Imitation of the masters, or of 
some one chosen master, and the constant purging of 
language bv a severe criticism, have their usee, not to be 
belittled; they have also their dangers. The greater part 
of what is cimed the teaching of style must always be 
negative, bad habits may be broken down, old malpractioes 
proMbit^. The pillory and the stocks are hardly educa¬ 
tional agents, but they make it easier for honest men to 
enjoy their own. . . . The formal attempt to impart a 
goM style is like the melancholy task of the teaser of 
gesture and oratory; some palpable faults are soon cor¬ 
rected ; and, for the rest, a few conspicuous mannerisms, a 
few theatric^ postures, not truly expressive, and a high 
tragical strut, are all that can be imparted. The truth of 
the old Roman teachers of rhetoric is here witnessed afresh, 
to be a good orator it is first of all necessary to be a good 
man. Good style is the g;reatest of revealers—^it lays b^ 
the soul. . . . All style is gesture, the g^esture of the mind 
and of the soul. 

The word “style,” in its meaning of a standard excel¬ 
lence that all may compass, is misleading. Style is your 
style, my style, his style. To say of a style that it is “ quite 
Stevensonian,” is to pay a poor compliment. It is true 
that one is sometimes constrained to describe one style 
by another, no imitation or servility being implied. If, for 
instance, we say that much of the poet^ of Mr. Francis 
Thompson is “ Miltonic,” we are only exclaiming. We do 
not suggest the least imitation, or even, necemarily, an 
indebtedness to Milton, but only this—that in certain fine 
qualities of language, in profusion of old gold and 
lordly Latinities, Mr. Thompson’s jpoetry extorts the word 
“ Milton ”—a coloured cry of admiration. In such a case 
the compliment may bo even richer than it seems; for 
Milton is one of those great writers whose style ceases to be 
personal to himself, and is rather the majestic articulation 
of his age. . 

Still, we shall be held inexcusable if we do not attempt to 
show how existing styles may be used to aid the growth 
of styles in the making. We should say that a yOung 
writer would do well to study the styles of men who had 
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strpng Mprehensive minds working in a simple, direct 
way. Thus we would advise the student to read and 
digest: 

Bunyan. 

Defoe. 

Swift. 

Addison. 

Byron. 

Hazlitt. 

Newman. 

Mr. Lang. 

But we would not advise him to read for purposes of 
acquiring Stylo such writers as: 

Lyly. 

Sir Thomas Browne. 

Lamb. 

Landor. 

Stevenson. 

Mrs. Meynell. 

This is not to distinguish these writers as sheep and 
goats: we cannot be so misunderstood. Nor to disting^sh 
them as natural and artificial: again, we cannot be so 
misunderstood. It is to distinguish styles in which sub¬ 
stance and form can be seen in the clearest relation to 
each other from styles in which that relation is not so clear. 
Let us proceed with a gallop to instances. We will make 
no curious search; we will take plain stuff. Here are 
four stanzas from Bon Juan (need we say that verse is 
often prose’s best model?)—stanzas in which Byron’s 
sense of reality and his manly seizure of essentials issue in 
a direct style. We quote from Lambro’s discovery of 
Haidee’s and Juan’s love; Lambro’s pistol is in his hand: 

Lambro presented, and one instant more 
Had stopp’d this Canto, and Don Juan’s breath, 

When Haidee threw herself her boy before; 

Stem as her sire: “ On me,” she cried, “ let death 
Descend—the fault is mine ; this fatal shore 
He found—but sought not. I have pledged my faith 
I love him—I will die with him; I knew 
Your nature’s firmness—know your daughter’s too.” 

“ Let him disarm ; or, by my father’s head. 

His own shall roU before you like a ball! ” 

He raised bis whistle, as the words he said, 

And blew; another answer’d to the call, 

And rushing in disorderly, though led, 

And arm’d from boot to turbw, one and all. 

Some twenty of his train came, ruik on rank; 

Ho gave the word: “ Arrest or slay the Frank.” 

Then with a sudden movement, he withdrew 
His daughter; while compress’d within his clasp, 

’Twixt her and Juan interposed the crew; 

In vain she straggled in her father’s grasp— 

His arms were like a serpent’s coil: then flew 
Upon their prey, as darts an angry asp. 

The file of pirates; save the foremost, who 

Had fallen, with his right shoulder half cut through. 

The second had his cheek laid open; but 
The third, a wary, cool old sworder, took 
The blows upon his cutlass, and then put 
His own well in; so well, ere you could look. 

His man was floor’d, and helpless at his foot, 

'With the blood running like a little brook 
From two smart sabre gashes, deep and red— 

One on the arm, the other on the head. 

That is a style. You may like the scene or not, you may 
like its slap-dash or not; but that is a style which cannot 
be bettered, it can only be replaced. Again, take a half- 
page of Hazlitt, and take it from the superb essay on 
“The Spirit of Obligations” : 

Police-magistrates, from the scenes they have to witness 
and the characters they come in contact with, may be 
supposed to lose the fine edge of delicacy and sensibility; 


yet they are not all alike, but differ, as one star differs 
from another in magnitude. One is as remarkable for 
mildness and lenity as another is notorious for harshness 
uid severity. The late Mr. Justice Fielding was a member 
of this profession, which (however little accordant with 
his own feelings) he made pleasant to those of others. He 
generally sent away the disputants in that unruly region, 
where he presided, tolerably satisfied. I have often seen 
him, escaped from the noisy repulsive scene, sunning him¬ 
self in the adjoining walks of St. James’s Park, and with 
mild aspect and lofty but luwieldy mien, eying the 
verdant glades and lengthening vistas where perhaps bis 
childhood loitered. He had a strong resemblance to his 
father, the immortal author of Tom Jones. I never passed 
him that I did not take off my hat to him in spirit. I 
could not help thinking of Parson Adams, of Booth and 
Amelia. I seemed to Wong by intellectnal adoption to 
the same family, and would willingly have acknowledged 
my obligations to the father to the son. He had some¬ 
thing of the air of Colonel Bath. When young, he had 
very excellent prospects in the law, but neglected a brief 
sent him by the Attorney-General, in order to attend a 
glee-club, for which he had engag^ to furnish a rondeau. 
This spoiled his fortune. A man whose object is to please 
himself, or to keep his word to his friends, is the last man 
to thrive at Court. Yet he looked serene and smiling to 
his latest breath, conscious of the goodness of his own 
heart, and of not having sullied a name that had thrown a 
light upon humanity. 

Lastly, take a passage from ‘ ‘ Oomus ” purely explanatory, 
and as valuable to the prose writer as to the poet. To 
the Attendant Spirit is committed the task of explaining 
the situation on which the story rests. It is an explana¬ 
tion of previous events. The whole matter is conveyed 
in one sustained and tactful sentence. And what a 
sentence! What a sure march, unhasting, unhalting. 
The recital is to please but it must not usurp the mind. It 
is to raise curiosity, but with diraity ; it is to secure atten¬ 
tion, but with ease. Above afl, it must move hopefully 
in every line—this statement of events. A problem in the 
nice conduct of a preamble! This is how Milton does it: 

But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 
Of every salt flood, and each ebbing stream. 

Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 

Imperial rale of all the sea-girt isles. 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep. 

Which he to grace his tributary gods 
By course commits to several government. 

And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns. 

And wield their little tridents; bnt this isle. 

The greatest and the best of all the main. 

He quarters to his blue-hair’d deities; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun 
A noble peer of mickle trust and power 
Has in his charge, with temper’d awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation proud in arms : 

Where his fair offspring nursed in princely lore 
Are coming to attend their father’s state. 

And new intrusted sceptre; but their way 

Lies through the perplex’d paths of this ^ear wood. 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand’ring passenger; 

And here their tender age might siraer peril. 

But that by quick command from sovereign Jove 
I was despatch’d for their defence and g^nard; 

And listen why, for I will tell you now 
What never yet was heasd in tme or song. 

From old or modem bard, in hall or bower. 

Had space allowed, we had intended to quote a passage 
from Defoe, and a passage from Congreve. It is m such 
clear and (essentially) commonplace pieces of writing that 
styles can be most profitably studied in the formation 
of Style. But even to these a man must not play the 
“ sedulous ape ” after he is twenty. 
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The Grammar Hour. 

Numbk ONK-the name by which our First 
Wn-was a large mahogany case, 
gl^ sides, containing the works of the school clock. 

through the ceiling, and 
sundry lofts and cross-beams, into which, as 
forbi^en jpound, I penetrated whenever a ladder and an 
offered. At last these wires reached the 

w hich ga^ the time to the boarding school and village of 
r. “Number One” were on term It 

quaere strike, but we knew when they would strike. 

o* 8 t«^y were relieved by the occasional 
oil^^idd bT^ (and foretelling) a purjatory of sums; 
oure could be assuaged at sight. Indeed, there was a 
^mentj repeated every fifteen minutes, when a kind of 
^^wich intoxication seized the idler members of the 
wheels, felt rather than heard 
i^te^egnum. How often, as I saw 
the ^gs take hfe, and the lever lift its head like a weasel, 
^ worthless way that now, now, and still 

algebra with hymns in Number Two; than handsome P_ 

*° Number Three’; 
®-;> i®^®^» tmt stood no nonsense, 

ab^ee of a Q.O. on Number Five; and better even than 

but bii’ilt’^T.« autocrat, who gave no instruction, 

but built up puns that we transmitted to our parents every 

would fall at m^d t 5 ^ 
j ®}®^® ^ ®weet outside, 
«**°wered abroad. It is no irreverent caprice 
T 8 ®fiw®uce of inside sight and 

outside sound with what I have since seen and heard in the 

T^®“ ^“ds and incense have^en 
together before tte altar, and far above a beU in the^f 
has rolled a benison over Kensington Gardens. 

memory is association—I see all 
“y of English 

Mn, 3 ^T® ® Orammar, from the houL of 

fnPt.~i“®®^® °“®. d^otes possession, and is, there- 
thi^^yf/®^.®“®P* Noun denotes a Uving 

I turn a few pages and read: 

8avb, itooKPr, But (= except), NoxwiTHSTAifDrifQ_ 

to to deci^ whether theselJ^rds we 

to be regarded as Prepositions or as Conjunctions. 

I CM safely say that I felt this difidculty, for I feel it still 
but my memory is a blank. Again I pY^ge: * 

Complex Sentence has been broken up into 
^“tonces. each of these must be assigned*^to its 
AdWbi^ T Noun ^utenoe. Adjectival S^ten^, or 

**‘®" remains is to analyse 
«phS^^*® Sentences according to the method alre^y 

Still, no memory is awakened. My impression is that a 

n^ir“““ Si, wiinLu“ii.“ d 

Jdd” S“*f' Ihm myreU. 

H IS not odd thwefore, that I shirked his book • the 

“ ®^umples ” ; he chose 
P®®“®> novels, and essays. He sowed 
his pages with sentences from Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, 


Gibbon, Scott, and Thackeray. It is this quartz of litera- 
tore, glistemng in the old Grammar-book, that I like 
^me of these “ examples ” do not so much remind me of 

the A- schoolroom as transport me actually thither • 

^ving me not merely the dew of my youth, but youth 
itseU, which they are fragments. Dr. Smith’s aim was to 
make Grammar interesting, and to connect it organically 
with hterature. The idea was excellent; but to me, who 
was altog^her bom in sin, his book remained always two 
books—a Grammar to be shirked, and an anthology to be 
loved. Some of the quotations almost start from the pages 
Ml turn them; they come back with quite local values. 
Ihey were glimpses of the world; and now, in the 
world, they do not read like things learned, verified, and 
done with ,• no, they retain their magic, futurity, and 
mystery. Many of them I know in their contexts, with 
which however, they will not blend. » He bowed to 
the Colon®lMlitely over his glass of brandy-and-water—of 
which he absorbed a little in his customer’s honour.” 
How shomd the twofold use of the Helative Pronouns, 
wAo, whteh, that, survive this picture, this enduring curio¬ 
sity, thrown into the mind from ” Thack. Newc. ii.’’ ? Or 
MW should the laws of Collective Nouns be rescued from 
the suggestions in: 


of 


An EnglwhmoJM often contented with the demolition 
a few windoiw ... ( 8 . Smith, i. 19.) 


80 , ^o, the use of the subjunctive after that, so that, lest, 
to denote a purpose or consequence was lost in the 
problems presented by: 


Get on your night-gown, hst occasion call us, 

And show us to the watchers. 

{Mach. ii. 2.) 

What strange situation this donning of night-gowns might 
portend was good guessing. ^ 

As for the movability of the Nominative, I forgot it in 
a dream of shipwreck: 


Then rose from sea to sky the last farewell. (Byron.) 

The Gerund as Subject ceased to interest me when I 
read: 

Banning to see fireworks alone is dreary work. (Newc 
oh. xxxviii.) \ > 

The dreariness was not plain to me, but the fireworks 
were. 

Some of these diyeeta msmhra, occurring in the chapter 
on Analysis, were imprisoned in tabular forms; in which 
toey paced and palpitated like leopards behind bars 
There was a fine vision of Milton’s that was thus confined- 


Subject, 

Eclarg^ments 
of Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Eulargementa 
of Object, 

Kxteaaion 
of Predicate^ 

1 

The rod 

(1) potent 

(2) of Am- 
ram's son 

(S) waved 
round the 
coast 

np called 

a oload 

(1) pitchy 

( 2 ) of locusts 
warping on 
the eastern 
wind 

1 

in Egypt’s 
evil day j 

i 

i 

i 

1 


But I only read, and only remember, how 


The potent rod 

Of Amram’s son in Egypt’s evil day. 

Waved round the coast, up called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 

There was a sentence from Ivanhoe which required a whole 

E for its anatomical display. But I preferred the 
ihing whole: 

The impression was increased when, the tap^try being 
drawn aside, a female form, dressed in a rich habit, which 
iwtook more of the Eastern taste than of that of Europe 
glided through the door which it concealed, and was 
followed by a swarthy domwtic. 
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I now begin to love the Analysis to which I owe these 
delightful recognitions. With what a welcome I am 
received back to page 144, where I read : 

§ 298. Sentences are either Simple or Complex. 

§ 299. K Simple Sentence has only one .Subject and 
one Predicate ; as— 

Swifc [Subject] wrote [Predicate] the Tale of a Tub. 

§ 300. A Complex Sentence is made up of several simple 
sentences, united together by means of connectives : as— 

It is said that one day, in the latter part of his life, Swift, 
after looking over the Tale of a Tub for some time, suddenly 
shut the book and ezelaimed, “ What a genius I had when I 
wrote that! ” (Craik, JS. Lit , ii. 222.) 

“ Here are no less than five simple sentences,” proceeds 
the Manual-, and the fallibility of grammarians is pleasantly 
brought home to one who, since he shirked grammar, 
has learned to write '■'fewer than five.” It is curious to 
notice the number of clear-out sentences which Sir William 
Smith was glad to borrow from Thackeray and Goldsmith. 
His preference for these writers was probably involuntary, 
but it is fully justified. Their sentences sank into our 
minds, never to be erased: 

We had best begin our account of our hero with his 
family history—which luckily is not very long. 

My orchard was often robbed by schoolboys, and my 
wife’s custards plundered by the cats. 

To see the way in which he tipped children made one 
' almost long to be a boy again. 

Whenever I approached a peassmt’s house towards night¬ 
fall, 1 played one of my most merry times. 

How she became Madame Frisby, nobody knows; she 
left davering to to a milliner’s in London as Miss 
Frisby. . . . 

The poetty, in the section on Prosody, was a little fiower 
garden. The flowers were strangely labelled and wired; 
but their scent stole through the intricacies of Trochees, 
Anapaests, Amphibrachys, and Trochaic Dimeter Cata- 
lectics. It was worth all the tedium to receive the flrst, 
last, absolute impression of Coleridge’s stanza: 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

' The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

These things made the Grammar Hour pleasant, or at 
least fruitfuL And perhaps I have done an injustice to 
its duller moments. If anyone could have made it 

interrating it was kindly, clever L-. Alas, he does 

not live to share these memories with a wayward pupil. 
The works of the school dock, that stood dose to ms 
dedi, still gleam, I doubt not, in their case. The lever 
still rises every fifteen minutes, the wire still trembles 
upward, the chime is still heard over the stone-built 

village, but L- no longer calls the gazers to their 

books, or expounds, with a patience that grew under trial, 
“ The Gopiplete Paradigm of the Active Voice.” W. 


Things Seen. 

The Plea. 

The gorge was narrow, and of terrific depth. Lying 
prostrate on the plank bridge which spanned it at the top, 
clinging to the boards, I could see, far, far below me, the 
smother of the moimtain river rushing downward to the 
sea. And just above the foaming water, on an insecure 
pathway, a mere ledge of rock, crawled the tiny figures 
of those who dared the passage of the gorge. Slowly they 
went, holding to the wire rope, advancing with cautious 
steps, splashed and buffeted by the springs that rose in 


some virgin nook in the inaccessible mountains overhea^ 
and spattered down the sheer sides of the gorge to join 
the mad little torrent beneath. For an hour I watch^ 
the tiny travellers creeping along the ledge of rock, till 
gradually I was aware that all stopped at a certain point 
and gazed up at the facing cbff. Some pointed and looked 
at one another; others bared their heads; a few knelt; 
all paused as if there on the cbff a few yards above their 
heads was graven, or hung, something uncommon, sonae- 
thing that was powerful to arrest the wayfarer. Curiosity 
caught me. I left my plank bed, and, descending by a 
steep and devious path, came at last to the entrance of the 
gorge. Through its dim ways I crawled till I reached the 
place where every wayfarer had paused. There, on the 
cliff a few feet above my head, in a fissure of the cbff 
which could have been reached only with much ingenuity 
of labour, some unknown, pious soul had plac^ under a 
small canopy a tiny carven image of the Virgin, and 
beneath were written in German the words: “ Mary, 
pray for us ! ” 


The Officer. 

A MINUTE ago the broad, sunny Munich street looked as it 
has looked on a thousand September mornings—orderly, 
leisurely, bright, as a street in the fashionable quarter 
should look. A minute later, and how changed!_ It was 
as if a gigantic penny had been dropped into a giant dot, 
producing the opening of a door in a tall official building. 
Out of Me door emerged an officer of incommensurable 
rank. Plumes nodded in his helmet, his uniform was like 
the peacock’s, his chest towered above his waist, his tilted 
nose patronised the morning air, and, as his shapely feet 
carried him down the pavement, the street sprang auto¬ 
matically to its duties. A fruiterer just outside the door 
dropped the basket he was carrying, bared his head, and 
bowed profoundly. Two soldiers came to the salute, and 
stood like rods. A woman curtsied. A group of workmen 
dropped their tools and lowered their heated heads. The 
officer wont his way like a king, and obeisance met him 
eveiywhere. Civilians, soldiers, beggars—all acknowledged 
the honour of his propinquity. I watched him all down 
the sunny street, and there was but one on whom the 
apparition of this tremendous personality did not work— 
an Engbshman, too amazed to do anything but stare. 

Correspondence. 

The Dread of Being Dull.—Grub Street 
Finance. 

SiK,—^I hope I may be allowed to congratulate you on a 
particularly interesting number of the Academy. On two 
pages—195 and 196 to wit—I found more to interest and 
hold me than I have foimd in any journal for some time. 
I am inclined to think, too, that I personaUy, rather than 
the two articles on those pages, am to blame for the fact 
that the perusal and reperusal of them left me horribly 
depressed. 

” The Dread of Being Dub,” to name the first of those 
two articles, strikes me as being admirably true and 
admirably wise; and, from the point of view of one who, 
in this present year of grace, seeM to servo bterature, and 
wiffial to earn his bread and cheese in the serving—very 
distressing. 

‘“I like to have room in a book,’ said a friend of 
the present writer, but Demos, the unreasonable, wants 
crises packed in a book like herrings pack^_ in a bar^. 
Fielding allowed himself room for di»iuisitions on life. 
They do not assist the excitement, and probably con¬ 
temporary Demos did not like them, but posterity does. 
Why do all for Demos? Why not something for pos- 
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'terity ? Fielding and his contemporaries give us time to 
live witb their heroes and heroines under normal con¬ 
ditions . . 

Quite so! This is quite admirable, because so true, so 
wise in its suggestion, so clearly called lor, and much 
needed. 

But, sir, have not your own pages (not so frequently, 
it is true, as those of other journals I could name, but yet 
more times than one) within the last year contained 
sentences in reviews of novels the mst of which was to this 
effect—“ But the book is too long by at least a third. . . . 
Is good enough matter in its way, and interesting; but it 
is by no means essential to the story, and for that reason 
should never have found a place between these covers ” ? 

Other literary journals have recently put the same sort 
of contention much more forcibly and less reasonably;' 
•while as theif grratei't meed of pniss they have said of 
other books: “Not a line or a sentence in it but is an 
essential and integral portion of the story; scarcely a word 
but serves its vital purpose in carrying the reader,” &c. 

The other article I have referred to in your last issue 

■ was called “ A Guide to Grub Street,” and, truly, grubbing 
or scavenging are the trades suggested thereby. And so 
a man has really written this fearsome book, signing him¬ 
self, shamelessly, “ £600 a Year from It ” ; and a reput¬ 
able publisher has published it! “ You may begin at Miss 
Marie Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine, and go downward to lesser 
lights, stage by stage” . . . Heavens! I take it that 
“ £600 a Year from It” is a trustful person who reads as 
he rides, on the tops of ’buses. Prom such an elevation I 
myself read yesterday, on a poster, of “ the most daring 
and popular novel of the century.” It was by the first of 
the two Immortals named by this Guide for garbage- 
dealers. “Of the century,” no less! And so acclaimed 
on the very day of its publication ! 

Your article says of the Guide’s book that it makes for 
vertigo and emigration; which is to put it politely and 
with an air which is becoming to your pages. But the 
thing of it is, that the horror is mostly true. Now, bear¬ 
ing that in mind, I ask you to consider the case of the man 
who is not conspicuously incapable, who is honest and 

■ single-minded in his endeavour to pr aduce literature, who 
feels the other thing to be of the streets—prostitution, and 
•who possesses no other source of iicome than his able- 
bodiedness as a literary man. To such a one the book 

• of your smug savage with his “ £600 ” means more than 
vertigo; though, if he be in good health, it may not impel 
him beyond the contemplation of emigration; not the 
emigration that your good-humoured article referred to, 
however; but the steerage passage kind, which writes Finis 
across a young life’s striving, as to the merit of which pos¬ 
terity may or may not have something to say. 

The literary signs of the times are none of them very 
- cheerful; but this “ Guide to Grub Street ”—really it should 
bo indexed under (he head of indecent book?, lacking 
humour to redeem their lewdness.—I am, &c., 

A. J. Da'wson. 

Cins'itutional Club, W.C.: September 10, 1900. 


The Bible and Lying. 

SiK,—In the Academy for September 8, p. 189, it is 
stated that “nothing in the Old or New Testament 
^ndemns lying pure and simple,” and an Anglican priest 
is quoted as attributing this to the “ fact that among the 
Jews lying, except under special circumstances, is not 
regards as a fault.” Surely this is a hasty assertion. 
To take the New Testament first, does not the Sermon on 
the Moxmt, in substituting a higher law for the old law 
which only forbade perjury, proclaim the duty of truth¬ 
fulness ? So St. James interprets it (v. 12 ): “ Swear not, 
but let your yea be ye^ and your nay, nay.” St. Paul 
says: “ Putting away lying, speak every man truth to his 
neighbour” (Eph. iv. 25), and “Lie not one to another” 


(Col. iii. 9). I see no indication of “,speraal( circum¬ 
stances ” here, nor, again, in the Apocalypse, wlrere it is 
said that “ all liars shall have their part in tlie Ijake which 
bnmeth with fire and brimstone.” And what of the Old 
Testament? “Lying lips are abomination to the Lord 
(Prov. xii. 22 ; adso vi. 17). “Speak ye every man the 
truth to his neighbour” (Zsch. viii. 16). “ He that telleth 
lies shall not tarry in my eight” (Ps. ci. 7). Other 
passages might be added, but these are, I think, sufficient. 
—I am, &c., A. 

September 11 , 1900. 

[I will take “ A.’s ” quotations in their order. Neither 
the Sermon on the Mount nor the Epistle of St. James 
condemns lying, either expressly or by implication, but 
only the practice of invoking curses on the head of the 
aSseverant as the penalty of falsehood. Hence, these 
texts were held by the Primitive Church to forbid the 
taking of oaths even in a court of justice, and modern 
sects, such as the Cameronians and the Quakers, have 
interpreted them in the same way. The passages from the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians which he quotes 
are in like matmer directed against treachery to the com¬ 
munity (».«., the Christian Church), “ playing false ” 
exactly representing the Greek word used. In a secret 
society, such as the Christian Church then was, such a 
crime would of course be doubly odious. As for the 
Apocalyse, if the “all liars” is to be taken in its modem 
and literal sense, it is evident that the lake of fire and 
brimstone would have to receive, among others, St. Peter. 
But the meaning of the expression is here determined by 
Eev. xxii. 15, which excludes from the City of God “ every 
one who loves and makes a lie.” In the Persian litera¬ 
ture, on which all these Apocalypses are modelled, this is 
the phrase always used to denote “ false doctrine,” and 
there can be little doubt that the word is here employed in 
the same sense. The Old Testament texts bear similar 
constructions, and the practice of telling lies to a co¬ 
religionist is condemned by modem Jews, while an absolu¬ 
tion in advance is given to the orthodox for those which 
they may bestow upon the Gentile. I therefore liold that 
“ lying pure and simple” is not condemned by the Old or 
Now Testaments. But if “A.” still thinks otherwise, what 
a 'view must he not take of the Bible as a mle of conduct! 
In it, the crimes of murder, adultery, and the like are 
condemned in as plain language as in any heathen code. 
But when lying—to which the temptations are in any 
commimity a thousand times stronger and more frequent 
—is reached, he has to read its condemnation into hole 
and comer passages hidden among gnomic sayings and the 
lesser prophets. It is from this method of interpretation, 
working by isolated texts used without reference to the 
context, or the habits of the people among whom they were 
written, that the writers of the Dictionary of the Bihle are 
trying to deliver us.— Your Eeviewek.] 


A New Part of Speech, 

Sir( —A correspondent points out in your last issue the 
need for a new part of speech to distinguish words which 
modify oerhe, and those, differing greatly in function, 
which modify adverbs and adverbs. I quite agree. There 
seems also to be a need for a radical change in the treat¬ 
ment of adverbs, which often admits the objectionable 
principle of “ cUssijieation according to the meaning of the 
words." In the sentence, “He went away quickly yester¬ 
day,” the three adverbs are exactly the same in function— 
e.g., that of descriptive adverbs. The division of them 
into three classes—place, manner, and time—seems to me 
not a grammatical dOistiuction any more than the case of the 
nouns “ country, movement, day,” which might in the 
same way be placed in different classes according to their 
meaning. —I am, &c.. Grammarian. 

September 11, 1900. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 51 (New Series). 


minded. Edited by George Bernard Shaw. The list ot contributorw- 
will include Algernon Charles Swinburne, W. E. Henley, WUliam- 
Aroher, Richard Le Oallienne, Max Beeibohm, and Arthur Symons. 
Price 28. Cd. net. [P. W. S., London.] 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the most appetis¬ 
ing list of imaginary Publishers’ Announcements. The results not 
being very appetising, we print only a small selection of the replies 
received. We award the prize to Mr. Charles D. Trantom, 11, Cheap- 
side, LiverpooL 

Messrs. Tonson, Dodsley, k Tonson have the honour to announce 
the forthcoming issue of Thb Charm of A.mina Mautatt, by 
George Meredith. In this, his sole publication during the last four 
yestrs, the author presents a record of the engagement and subse¬ 
quent marriage of Amina Martett to Sir Neville Blashant. It may 
rightly be regarded as a feminine counterpart to The Egoist. 

In Emuledon Fair. Thomas Hardy has not forsaken Wessex, 
but the spirit of pessimism running through all his work is now 
considerably mcdiBed. Indeed, this, his -latest production, will be 
found to be a joyous book, and, as such, must appeal to an increas¬ 
ing audience. 

Matured Opinions. By Mark Twain. For many years Mark 
Twain has been recording his impressions of his contemporaries 
with a view to publication one hundred years after his own death. 
Messrs. Tonson have prevailed upon the author to allow them 
25 “ estimates " for immediate publication. Amongst the moderns 
reviewed in this volume are Gladstone, Grant Allen, the Emperor 
of Germany, Anthony Hope, Queen Victoria, and Daniel Leno, E^q. 

Tub Folly of an Unrepentant Maid. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. An addition, if not a sequel, to Some Emotions and a 
Moral. 

Other lists are as follows : 

Messrs. Tonson, Dodsley, A Tonson's Autumn List. Tub 
Defence of Mafeking. By Major-General B. S. S, Baden- 
Powell. Illustrated with photographs and sketches depicting the 
siege. The herb of Mafeking describes in this volume the history 
of the famous siege. The illustrations are unique, and the work 
contains the only authoritative account of this chapter in the South 
African War. 

Lord Russell of Killowb.n. A Biography. By John Morley. 
The Parliamentary career of the late Lord Chief Justice is specially 
treated in this volume by one of the leading Liberal statesmen and 
Cabinet Ministers of his time. 

Last Forms. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. A pathetic 
interest attaches to this collection of poems, since their dis¬ 
tinguished author declares them to be his final literary work—his 
legacy to the world. 

The Bf sieged Legation. By Dr. Morrison, the corre¬ 

spondent in Peking. With illustrations from sketches supplied by 
eye-witnesses. This is the first complete record of the siege of 
Peking to reach this country, and tells in detail the story of that 
heroic defence by a handful of European and American men and 
•women. [B. R., London.] 

The Strange Woman of Selthobpe. A Novel. By Thomas 
Hardy. Mr. Hardy's new novel is the study of a woman who 
encounters the catastrophe common to herself and Tees ; but unlike 
her forerunner she does not bow to her fate as inevitable, but re- 
VI Its against the conventions of modern life. Her strangely inde¬ 
pendent career is traced to its end ; which, we will not conce^, is a 
bitter one. 

Brothers on the Tide. By Mark Twain. Mr. Clemens has 
been induced to make public this book as a first instalment of the 
wonderful portrait gallery which baa for so long excited an ex¬ 
pectant interest. It will deal with the humbler types whom he has 
encountered.. Needless to say it sparkles with humour of the most 
vivid and kindly order. 

Echoes of Life. By William Watson. This is a collection of 
new poems, in mood and metre akin to the *' Father of the Forest ” 
—in point of imagery they equal it, while the verses move with a 
simpler and less elaborate music. 

The Veil of Love. A Poem. By George Meredith. A com¬ 
panion to the well-known “ Modern Love,” clad in the same intense 
and penetrative imagery. [ W. C. T., Cheshire ] 

A new novel by George Meredith, entitled The Love Story of 
Hilda Lisle. We venture to assert that Mr. Meredith has done 
nothing mote beautiful than this story. The character of Hilda 
Lisle is drawn with a tenderueas and charm which make it worthy 
to rank with this author’s greatest creations. 

A new volume of essays by Austin Dobson, Pot Pourri. All 
the delicacy and beauty of workmanship which has made Mr. 
Dobson's work such a rare joy to his admirers is here displayed 
once more. Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 

A new story by James Lane Allen, By Right Divine. In this 
story -Mr. Allen has drawn the chaiacter of a peasant boy born to be 
a leader of men. The scene is laid amidst the grass fields of 
Kentucky. 

Early in October will be published the first issue of a new 
quarterly msgezine, The Cui ihuon, a journal for the youthlul- 


A Year in South Africa. By Field-Marshal Lord Roberts- 
of Kandahar, V.C., Ac. Those who read “ Thirty-one Years in 
India” will hasten to order this book, while every Englishmatk 
miuit be interested in this story of his oonntry's victory and his 
countrymen's valour told by the man best fitted to appreciate both. 

Ambles in Arcadia. A Book of Verres. By Herbert Spencer. 
The author's tame will commend this volume to th-i followers of 
philosophy, and it will appeal on its merits to a wider public. 

Altruism : Studies in Appreciation. “ Joseph Chamber¬ 
lain,” John Morley ; “ Alfred Austin,” Lewis Mortis ; “ William 
Vernon Haroourt,” the Earl of Rosebery ; ” Sydney Grundy,” Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford; ‘‘Theodore Watts-Dunton,” Algernon Swinburne ; 

“ Algernon Swinburne,” Theodore Watts-Dunton ; “ General Booth,' ’ 
the Bishop of Londen; '* Richard le Gallienne,” Richard le 

Gallienne. These essays on the character and work of eminent 
Englishmen by others of like distinction form a collection unique 
in conception and attainment. 

The MAbTER Boomsteu. By Marie Corelli and Hall Caine. (The 
names appear in this order without prejudice.) First edition of 
1 , 011 ( 1 , 1111(1 copies soli before publication. 

[W. H. S., Homcastle.] 


Competition No. 52 (New Series). 

The weather is growing oolder, and many of our readers have had 
a fire lit—the first of the seaion. For the best poem on The First 
File, not exceedieg sixteen lines, we offer a prize of One Guinea. 

Rules, 

Answers, addressed ” Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, September 18. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of VVrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be contidered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Willmin-’s att'v. T. Lli.y.l). Tliy KinVi|.»m Coiue.(WoIU Garihier) •'</<’ - 

Pai'kiT (Dr. Siiuho> in V«>1. V'l.(Horace MHi'>hall) -f/O 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LSTTRES. 

MatM’v (Lucy). Sihir^ of lli<* Unseen Hope .. i Skcl^inirton) M i) 

Grccn^let (Ferris), Jfseph (ihnivill ...(MfUiuiU-in ro.i nel (I/O 

Brieiley (I.,e<inur<l), ’IMu* Sluili ai <l tlio liallcl .(Co^ul^ll, !•: ’iniii’-'liam) 

Girib (K. J. W.', A Hi^l"ry t.fOilomaii poetry . (Ln/.ac) net 21,X) 

fuok (Fie'U'riek A.), Tlnouirh llie Fiol Anlaretic 

Heicenniuii) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hand ( Benjamin), Third Karl of ?'liafte>hury. .i Soni.enteliein) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mof^re (Rev. Herbert', llulf Honrs in .lajmn.(Unwui) 

Pollf'k ((.’olonel) and Timm (W. S.i, Wild Sjiom of Buinia ui.il Ascam 

( Hurei A t-laeketti net 

FretiiiJin-Mitior-l (A. B.), Tlie Attache at Peking . (Macmillan) 

SCIF.NCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Send (D. H.i. Studies in Fotidil Botany.. (Black) net 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Wells ((i- 11.), Tie AniigoLC of Sophne^s . 

Mincbin ((i. M.). The Siudent’.s Dynamics .- - - .. 

Bourne((j. (’.), InlrtMlueiion to Comparative Anatomy of Animals ...■ Belli 
Tucker (T. G.), The Proem to the Men) Comraonwealth of Plato ......(Bel ) 

Wilson iK. 1’.), Firet Latin Senieiices and Prose .(Blackwood) 

Kesfcn ,\V. A.), A Spanisli Grarnmar.(Blackwoofll 


JUVENILE. 

Overton K' 'i'crt), A ‘ ‘hii-e Round tlie World .(Warne) 

Ha\\k'ns (W.) and i^inith (K. T ), 'I'Lo fci'-iy of Alfred the (iieat 

(Ili'iaee Mar.^ha 1) 

Ellis < I'l. S.), Iroiihemi ......(Ca^eed) 

Peter } it.ei'V l’eej»lio\v . ! 

Boo P.'t 1 . . 1 

Ten Lillie Beer Bo\ s. Jllii'i ratcl by A. S. Forrest .(Ucan) 

Savile I Mi l. n), A IVor liulVer.. (eonnenM-hem 

(/lums, ..(tas.^11) 


MISCBLLANKOUS. 

Joiiriia) the .'•^'■eieTN' of Coiupar.iti\'e J.et; 
Lunimi.^ i L.I lie .^I'eakcr'.'i Ci air ... 

( l).iiiiber.:i'n . Ue\'. T.»,’I'lie C-Den . 

Di M 'll (Cni'luii. C.T) 0 Lea;:uer of l/.d\ siuilh .... 
>1 ''.bt- ( Fi ar.k ilo L.), Hints on Hockey . 


.(M'lirniy) net 

.(Unwin) 

. (Oliphant) 

Kvre A SpouLswoode) 
. iBlookwoodi 


%/'• JX’c/r d/t (tcknoicJt'd^ed eJseu'here, 


16 0 
e 0 

• 


2/6 
3 6 


3/6 

2 i 6 
2/6 
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8/0 
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NOW READY.-AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, NEWSAGENTS, AND LIBRARIES. 

THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 

No. 1. (THE OCTOBER NUMBER.) Price 2s. 6d. net 


Uat of Oontentrnm 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES 


THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN 

A. A. BOWLBY, F.RC.S.. 

LT CARLYON BELLAIRS, R.N. 

SPENSER WILKINSON 
PROFESSOR H. H TURNER 

MRS HUGH BELL. 

ROGER E. FRY. 

A T. QUILLER COUCH 
MISS M. E. COLERIDGE 

HENRY NEWBOLT. 

ANTHONY HOPE ..^ 

JOHN MURRAY, 


THE PARADOX OF IMPERIALISM. 

AFTER PEKIN. 

PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES. 

DETAILS OF MY DAILY LIFE. 

SURGICAL EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
WAR TRAINING OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 
PUZZLES OF THE WAR. 

RECENT ECLIPSES. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE. 

ART BEFORE GIOTTO {Illustrated). 

“ T. E. fi." 

ON LOSS OF TIME. 

THE NILE: AN ODE. 

TRISTRAM OF BLENT. I.—IV. 

Albemarle Street, VY. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A FELLOW OF 
TRINITY.'* 

A PRICK OF CONSCIENCE. By 

ALAN hT. AUBYN. Pictorial cloth. 6s. 

Crtasvow //«rahi.~*'The story is brightly told." 

* The book is exciting throughout; it is well written, 
the siniatioiui are clearly oonooiTed, and the dialc^e is smart.” 


NEW EDITION OP A POPULAR NOVEL. 

A BRIDGE OF GLASS. By F. W. 

ROBINSON. Author of “Anne Judge. Spinster,” Ac. *C1!, 6 b. 
Daily Tsfegrapk.—*'An excellent norel. It is wriittA in a. 
elean attractise style, whieh bolds the reader enchained to ttie 

eod.^ 

Mamino Post.<-**A l«ook by the author of ‘Grandmother's 
Roney* neeils no recommendation. It is certain to be clever 
and not disappoint the reader. The plot is very artful and In. 
trloate|^and well elaborated. There are plenty of thrilling 


A HOSPITAL ROMANCE. By 

ELEANOR HOLMES. Author of “Life's Fitful Fever." 
fto. Cloth. 6s. 

AMe*<rum.—“The author writes with ease.....Theaesto:iee 
ean hardly fail to be read with pleasui^e." 


By Vera Macha. 


NEW NOVflL BY J. E. PATTERSON. 

THE BRIDE OF LLANGASTY. 

By the Author of ** The Uermaid,” &o. Cloth, 6s. 
PtopU.-^'* A highly sensational story replete with dramatic 
seenea. .. .The story never flags, the interest Ming well sustained 

to the end.” 

ONE OF MANT. 

Oh>th.<a 

WaaUm M«ratry.—'*An absolutely interesting story... .whiob 
at cnee arouses and sustains the tntereat of the readsr from 
hegtnniim to end. The heroine is a charmingly drawn chaiac. 
tar.. ...The novel is well worth reading.” 

OUR REMARKABLE FLEDGER 

By HARVEY BUXON. Crown Svo. cloth. 9$. 

N a mtuth C%rotiieis.~“This work should take a leading place 
ammg the novels of the year. It is some time since w« came 
aetooi a story so excellently oonctslved and so well written." 


London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
18, Bonverie Street, B.C. 


SMITH, EL DER & OO.’S N EW BOOKS. 

KEW HOTEL BY THE AUTHOB OF “THE SOWERS." 

At all LIbrarlos and Bookaallora^m 

With Illaiitrations, crown 8to, 6s. 

THE ISLE OF UNREST. 

By HENRY 8ETON MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR of “THE SOWERS," “IN KBDAR'S TENTS,” "RODEN’S CORNER,” &c. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STRANGE STORY OF HESTER WYNNE.” 

ON SEPTEMBER 26th, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 

Crown 8to, 68. 

THE MARBLE FACE. 

By Q. COLMORE, 

AUTHOR OF "A DAUGHTER OP MUSIC,” "THE STRANGE STORY OF HESTER WYNNE," Ac. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS’ SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS. 

ON SEPTEMBER 20th.—Large crown. Svo, 7s. 0d, 

SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA 

By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

This voluroo is uniform with tlie New Editions of S^-monds* Travel Sketches and of “Tl© 
Renaissance in Italy.'* 

NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 

Edited by Professors Charles Foster Kent nnd Frank Knight Sanders. 

ON SEPTEMBF.R rath.—Crown Svo. Os. 

THE LIFE OP JESUS OP NAZARETH. 

By Professor BUSH REES, of Newton Theologioal Seminary, 

London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 16, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CHm OiWlM DDS’SMEWfiOOKS 

The FIRST [DWON of SIR WALTCR 
BESART'S Rm Ron!. 

THE FOURTH CEHERATIOH, 

ha¥ing been SOLD OUT, the vjiume 
has been REPRlVTi-O, and oop'ea 
may now be had from all Libraries 
and Booksellers. Grown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

**One of tbe nnwt aod most exoelloDt achieve veoU of the 
novolitt, vho is an adept and an artist, is the keeping of his 
reader's attention and interest fixed upon the manner of his 
revelation ot a storet which they have divined os he intends 
them to divine it, from i he firsi. This triumph of tbe fnre> 
known is secured by Sir Walter Bcsant in his latest novel,' The 
Fourth Geoeratioo.'.... The solemn meaning of this work 
deserves oonaideTAtion beyond onr space; we can but indicate 
^ and briefiy allude to the charming setting of the gem. 
€naimcterv are sharply drawn, and treated too with a pleasant, 
whimsical homour^the brothe.s ChriF^topher and Frederick 
are as amosiog at the fraternal /ain£atU$ ot ‘The Golden 
Butterfly,' and tbe gentleman who sends in a bill for tbe main* 
tenanoe of his grandmother to his Dewly-disoover^ cousin is 
very fine. The love interest Is oharaoteristically quaint, refined, 
•and ODmmonseniioal."»1For]d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt too, Os. 

THE MAN THAT OORBUPTED 
HADLETBURG, &c. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

" There ii k qiMniUy of exoellent mixed rekding in Mkrk 

Twem'e Ikteet colleoUon.Hkrk Twkio kt >ixtj4>e ia Just 

the ikme feerlees, kjert, kud wbtffliickl philosopher thkt he was 
when he made his dSbul some thirtj-four year, ago.” 

SpoefttCOT". 

As lor the tale that provides the title on the cover, it it 
among the cleverest of its writer's many clever stages in 
human character.. ...It is....a book to be read by those who 
can appreciate Mark Twain, the grave and the gay. There are 
cannot, but they are none tbo happier for thmr incapacity. 
This latest of his productions may be miscellatieont, but It 
atwunds in good sense and happy touches, and we cannot 
b^eve that there Is anyone, unleas ho shares the worst defect 
of the ‘Travelling Reformer* himself, who will not enjoy re¬ 
peat^ doses of the be<Ft of all medicines as hs reads its 
rapidly changing pageB.^^ifomiap Pott. 

** Age has not knocked tbe edge off bis wit, and in 'The Man 
tbit Corrupted Hadleyburg. and other ^^tories,’ wc have fan 
atoiit IS fine as in the days when he stormed the world with 
‘The Innocents Abroad ...*Chr stian Scienoeand the Book of 
Mrs. £ddy' is an amusingly sarcastic sk»toh, which should 
make even a Christian Scientist langh. But ^e whole collec- 
tio:^ makes first-class reading.**-—Scotsman. 

“ Of all the good gifts that make a man oompanionable there 
is none like humour; and of all liring hnmorists there is none 

.how well he 

wears still! thou^ it is nearly ibirty-five years dnoe ‘The 
Jumping Prog’ fl'st sprang upon New York; and thirty-five 
years is a long time to bold the public by tbe thread of humour. 
Nor is it only that the old wine retains ito flavonr; theis is new 
vintage In new bottles, fresh and sound, recalling with interest, 
like a mnoh-^vertlsed tea, *the delicious flavour of Uiiity 
yean aga*....The old friend is here in the old familiar splriC 
eic el lent company, perennially you thful."—/)otly ChronieU. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 38. Od. 

THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS. 

By RMILK ZOLA. 

Kdited, with an Introduction, by E, A. VIZBTELLY. 
, book maybe taken to mark an event 

in htemtni^.... Mwiers is a fascinating personality, 
and wltimut that oditorlal instinct whiob, In the volume before 
S5* possesses, be might have 

^en fascinated Into doing his work less wisely and less well. 
He has so done it, howsyw, that a round score of hU author's 
novels Sffin in m English publisher's announcements ; and 
constitutes the Iderary event to which we referred * The 

ride^ to rii^fy M. ^U’s conquest of London, Henoefortb 
the Balncof the Secmd Empire will have claims to more tbw 
one sort of * royalty* among ua“—Pali Moll OateUe. 

Now Ready.-<Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, fig. 

PHILIP WINWOOD: 

•A i^k.tcb of the Domestic History ot an American 
( ■ plain in the War of Independence; embracinw 
events that occurred between end dnrincr the yeare 
170J and 1786, in New York and London; written 
t'.v his RnemyInWsr, Hxbbist Roes*ti. Lieutenant 
in the Loyalist Forces. 

PRSSEaiBD AHKW BY 

ROBERT NEiLSON BTERHENR, 

Author of "An Enemy to the Kin*,” Ac. 

With a lllnatratio ne by E. W. D. Hamilton. 

On September 27.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt toil, 6s. 

AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. 

By WILLIAM WEATALL, 

_Author ot “ With tbe Red Eagle,” Ac. 


On October 1.—SmaU demy 8 to. cloth, gilt edges Ss 

THE “PRETTY POLLY": 

A rOTAOB OF mCIDEKT. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Author of •• The Wreck of the • Grosvenor,’ ” Ac. 
With 12 Illustrations l>y G. K. Robertson. 

London . CHiiTO A WiBBDS 111, St Martin's Lane, W.C. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S 

flRST LIST OF Nt W PUBLICATIONS. 


Throngh the First Antarctic Night. 

ANarpativeof the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, 
to the South Pole. 

By FBBDBRICK A. COOK. 

With 4 CfOlourod Plates and over 100 Itluetrations 
from Phot graphs and Drawings. 

1 vol., i't net. {Just puhlUhedo 

Fibst Revikw.— ** The volume is one of adventure, 
which few will enter upon wi hout completing. Kor 
is it only a readable record of a remark side voyage. 
It affords a large amount of information as to the 
Bcientifie results achieved by the expedition.” 


ROMAN ART. 

Some of its Pplnclples and their application to 
Early Christian Painting. 

By FBANCI8 WICKHOFP. 

Translsted and Edited by 
Mrs. S. ABTHCR STRONG, LL.D. 

With 14 Plates and mimerous Text Illustrations. 

868. net. [,Thursday. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 

By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National 
Gallery, Ireland. With 70 PhotoemvureeandS Lithographs 
in Colour. Uniform with "Gainsborough,” by the same 
Author. LImitvd to I,0WI copies for sale in Great Britain. 
I vol., imp.-ICO, £5 8s. net. fOriobsr. 

CHARACTERS from ROMANCE. 

A Portfolio of 16 Pnstels reproduced in Colours. By 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON. It uet. ISktnilv- 

POMPEI: the City, its Life and 


by MAX COLLIGNON. With 12 Coloured Platen and 900 
Text lUustratiofiS. 1 voL. 36s. net. (October 20 . 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 

TALES. A New Translation from the Danish OriginaL 


toe I^ncessof WaiiA 2 vol^, 10s. net each. (Ortob^lO. 

A LITTLE TOUR in FRANCE 

By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full- 
P^ Engravings, and 40 lUiuittatioDs in the Text, repro¬ 
duced from Original Drawings by Joeeph Pennell. 4to. 
10s. net. f^korily. 

THE PAGEANTRY of LIFE. By 

CHARLES WHIBLBT. Crown 8vo, buckram, vrlth a 
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The Literary Week. 

A FEW weeks ago it was stated that Count Tolstoy would 
soon undertake a journey through Europe. We regret to 
learn that at this moment Count Tolstoy is in a very pro¬ 
strate condition after a serious attack of illness. Great 
anxiety is felt by his friends, whose eyes are turned to his 
couch at Yasny Foliana with a certain alarm. Notwith¬ 
standing all rumours to the contrary, there is no possibility 
of the proposed journey to Western Europe being under¬ 
taken, nor is it probable that Count Tolstoy wiU be seen 
much again even in Moscow society. 


We are overwhelmed with new novels, many of them by 
writers having great, yet equal, claims to the careful 
attention of the critic. It is in the eternal unfitness of 
things that they should all come together. 


The Life of Professor Huxley by his son, Mr. Leonard 
Huxley, will be published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan. 
The brok is not a summary of the father’s contributions 
to science nor of his philosophic views, but rather a study 
of the man himself, of his character and temperament, and 
the circumstances under which his various works were 
begun and completed. 8o far as possible the story is told 
by original letters and by extracts from Huxley’s corre- 
srondence, which was, however, by no means voluminous. 
The arrangement is simply chronological; seven chapters 
cover the first eight-and-twenty years; from that point to 
the end a chapter is allotted, roughly speaking, to every 
year. 


Mr. William C. McBain informs us that the announce¬ 
ment that Mr. Herbert Spencer was, in response to a kind 
of round robin from his leading adherents, about to issue 
a book on the topics of the day is incorrect. Mr. Spencer 
writes that “ the rumour is baseless. I am engaged on no 
book on the ‘ follies of the time.’ ” 


Mr. John Morlev’s biographical study of Oliver Crom¬ 
well will be published next month. The work is inci¬ 
dentally a history, but it is primarily a biography—that is, 
an interpretation of a temperament and a career. The 
historical sense enables the biog^pher to enter with full 
empathy into motives and idems alien from his own — 
though the attitude maintained is always rather that of 
a critic and never that of an enthusiast. 


“There is something very far wrong," writes a corre- 
srondent, “with the chronology of Mies Corelli as dis¬ 
played by her in the Academy note of last issue relative to 
the late Eric Mackay. Miss Corelli stated that she never 
met him until he returned as a man of forty-five to his 
father’s house, when she was a child of twelve. Now 
Eric Mackay was bom in 1851, and died in 1898, at the 
age of forty-seven, whence it follows that Miss Corelli is 
only fourteen years old now. This explains and excuses 
many things." 


Mr. Kipling’s reward for the serial rights of his story, 
Kim, of the Rishti, is nearly £5,000, and, says a chronicler, 
“ the receipts from the sales in book form will certainly 
not be less than £6,000,” adding; “ The price is satisfactory, 
but Lord Beaconsfield received £10,000 for Lothair ; and 
it must be remembered that the story was not published 
in serial form, and that there was no'American copyright.” 
Yes, but it must also be remembered that Lord Beaconsfield 
was the father of Kipling-imperialism. 


This week’s Qentlewotnan gives us Marie BashkirtsefTs 
first acquaintance with Guy de Maupassant, from whom 
she received literary letters before they actually met: 

I remain in the house in order to reply to the unknown 
(Guy de Maupassant). That is to say, that I am unknown 
to him. He has alre^y replied three times. He is not a 
Balzac whom one adores completely. I regret now not to 
have addressed myself to Zola, but to his lieutenant, who 
has talent, and much. He is, among the young, the one 
who pleases me. I woke up one brautiful morning with 
the desire of getting the pretty things I know how to say 
appreciated by a connoisseur. I searched and chose him. 

The correspondence had its young troubles. Only five 
days later we read : 

As I foresaw, all is broken off between my correspondent 
and myself. His fourth and last letter is coarse and stupid. 

For the rest, as I am telling him in my last reply, these 
things need a boundless admiration on the part of the 
unknown. I think that he it not content, but what do I 
care for that! 

Another five days pass, and: 

Rosalie brings me from the posts restarUe a letter from 
Guy de Maupassant. The fifth is the best. We are not 
offended anvlonger. And then he had done in the Oaulm's 
a delightful ehroniqus. I feel myself appeased. It is so 
amusing! 

This man whom I did not know occupies all my thoughts. 
Does he think of me ? Why does he write to mo ? 

We shall know more about this curious friendship when 
the Oentlevooman prints—as it promises to do—the actual 
eorre.spondence. 


Oi’R-best wishes to the Monthly Magazine. It is distinc¬ 
tive, pleasantly solid in the hand, and nobly printed. There 
are three editorial articles on political questions, followed 
by a variety of interesting matter. The Amir of Afghan¬ 
istan’s chapter autobiography is dealt with by us else¬ 
where. Mrs. Hugh Bell writes on “ The Influence of the 
Stage,” Mr. Roger E. Fry on “Art Before Giotto,” and 
Mr. A. T. QuiUer-Couch on “ T. E. B.” Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s story, “ Tristram of Blent,” is a worthy rear¬ 
guard. 


"We do not think that the interests of Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
or of literature, will be greatly served by the rather 
lengthy monograph on himself, and his books, just written 
by Mr. J. A. Hammerton, and published by Messrs. 
Horace Marshall & Son. Mr. Hammerton anticipates the 
very sound objections to the publication of such a book, 
by saying: “ A sufficient answer would seem to bo, that 
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in sncli writers as J. M. Barrie, Thomas Hardy, ‘ Ian 
Madaren,’ Eudyard Kipling, and several others, the 
public that reads books is vastly more interested than it is 
in the mighty dead.” There it is again—that “Corban” 
of literature : “ The public want it.” Beshrew the public, 
and the writers who are always ready to anticipate its fads 
and unsuitable appetites. Mr. Barrie is a humorist, and a 
retiring one ; but we are not sure that his sense of humour 
will tide him over such a chapter heading as “ His Know¬ 
ledge of Womankind.” The biographical element, we 
are pleased to say, is discreetly small. Of Mr. Barrie’s 
marriage we are told : “ The match was quite a little 
romance.” 80 was ours. 


Much has been written on the sources from which 
Eobert Louis Stevenson formed his style; but his search 
for matter, local colour, and all the illuminating data 
which a novelist needs has been less carefully 
described. There is, therefore, much tc^ interest in Mr. 
G. W. T. Omond’s effort to sujmly this omission in an 
article on “ The Art of Eobert Louis Stevenson ” which 
he contributes to the current North American Review. 
Thus, in writing Weir of Mermieton, Stevenson had various 
difficulties. Mr. Omond describes his researches : 

The way in which Stevenson tackled some legal ques¬ 
tions which arose is very characteristic. “ I wish,” he 
wrote to Mr. Charles Baxter, “ Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, 
ijuam primum. Also, an absolutely correct copy of the 
Scots judiciary oath. Also, in case Pitcairn does not come 
down late enough, I wish as full a report as possible of a 
Scots murder trial between 1790 and 1820. Understand, 
the fullest possible.” And then, in the frankest way 
imaginable, he asks for information on a point of Scottish 
criminal procedure of so elementary u nature that the 
youngest lawyer in Edinbturgh could have answered it 
offhand. {Weir of Hermiston, p. 271.) But Stevenson, 
who had laid aside his wig and gown long before, was far 
too conscientious and thoroughgoing to rely on his recol¬ 
lections of what he must have known in his Parliament 
House days, and he would not mn the slightest risk that, 
even on a technical point of legal practice, his novel 
might not be quite correct. One of his friends in the 
Speculative Society had been Mr. €baham Murray, now 
Lord Advocate, who told him how the land lay. Graham 
Murray’s cote re the venue was highly satisfactory, and 
did me all the good in the world,” he writes. 


Not infrequently Stevenson made direct use of some 
picturesque incident that he found in musty volumes. 
Mr. Omond gives an instance of this. In Kidnapped a 
letter is to be sent from the Heugh of Corrynakeigh, but 
paper, pen, and ink are wanting : 


Kidimppeil, p. 207. 

But he was a man of more 
resources than I knew; 
searched the wood until he 
found a quiff of a cushat dove, 
which he shaped into a pen; 
made himself a kind of ink 
with gunpowder from his horn 
and water from the running 
stream ; and tearing a corner 
from his French military com¬ 
mission (which he carried in 
his pocket, like a talisman, 
to keep him from the gallows) 
he sat dowu and wrote as 
follows. 


Htate Trials, XIX., p. 144. 

Alan looked about among 
the trees, and finding a wood- 
pigeon’s quill, made a pen 
of it, and having made ink of 
some powder he took out of 
a powder-horn that was in 
his pocket, he wrote a letter. 


None the less did Stevenson net on Whitman’s plan: 
“ I loaf and invite my soul.” Only the loafing came to its 
due end, the “ maceration ” period preparing the way for 
strenuous construction and the painful work of finding the 
right words and setting them in the right order. Some 
writers do not neatly end the one process before they 


begin the other. We are told that Hawthorne, while 
writing the Scarlet Letter, would take a garment from his 
wife’s sewing basket and abstractedly snip it to pieces. 
And once wiw his penknife he whittled off the arms of a 
rocking-chair in a brown study. 


In summing up, Mr. Omond approves Stevenson’s sane 
view of his own achievement. He knew he had not 
Scott’s knowledge or invention. He could not squander, 
he must needs elaborate. “ He was far too shrewd not to 
acknowledge that it was beyond his power to reach the 
lofty eminence occupied by Scott, and mat ho could never 
have created the Baron of Bradwardine, or the Antiquary, 
or Jeanie Deans, nor woven together such a masterpiece 
as the plot of Oay Mannering.” His tributes were the 
more string because of his keen, almost angry, percep¬ 
tion of Scows contempt of tlie “toils, and vigils, and 
distresses ” of the artist. Mr. Omond ends a good article 
with a rather eccentric judgment. He says : 

There can be little doubt that what Stevenson wrote wUl 
stand the test of time, and that hereafter he will hold a 
place in the goodly fellowship of the immortals, with Balzac, 
and Defoe, and Cervantes, and the rest; but no man knew 
better than Stevenson that, far above them all, Scott 
moves by himself along the higher ridges of the mountain- 
tops, unapproachable. 

Now Stevenson may live with these masters, or he may not. 
But it is safe to say that if he lives with Cervantes and 
Balzac his claims to immortality are equal, if not superior, 
to Scott’s own. 


A WRITES in the Atlantic Monthly asks why we should 
not have a magazine devoted to the literature, art, and 
history of the past? This “Eetrospective Eeview ” would, 
he considers, revive a lagging interest in great achieve¬ 
ments, and even introduce for the first time to many 
readers work which is amongst the world’s best. He 
would reprint some of the Arabian Nights, and dig for 
treasure in the yet untouched mines of oriental literatures. 
Much of Voltaire, who is hardly road nowadays, would be 
practically new matter to this generation, and Cervantes, 
Goethe, Pascal, La Bruyere would have their turn, as 
.well as such lesser lights as Alfred de Vigny, Stendhal, 
and Vauvenargues. The idea strikes us as good, though 
likely to be crowded out. 


Moonshine's recent plebiscite of the best ten books for a 
five years’ sojourn on a desert island has ricocheted to 
Chicago, where the Evening Post prints the selections of 
grave and reverend critics. Nearly all the lists are of an 
inevitable character. But among the books selected are: 

Blackstone’s Commentaries (a good choice). 

Century Dictionary. 

Mrs. Rohren's Cook-Rook. 

Mow to Tell Wild Flowers. 

Montaigne on Cannibals. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy and Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam (as Dilated by Mr. FitzGerald). 

Dilated! We thank thee, Chicago, for that word. 


Mr. Henley makes rough sport, in the Pall MM 
Magazine, of the Quarterly Eeviewer who recently attempted 
to explain the present dearth, and improbability, of great 
poetry. The Eeviewer held that «eat poetry can be born 
only in a general exultation of feeling: “ The general con¬ 
ditions that go to produce great poetry are for the moment 
wanting. . . . The faiths, the hopes, and the aspirations 
of the present generation are not in a state of sufficient, 01 
sufficiently definite, excitement to generate the atmosphere 
which g^eat poetry requires.” Mr. Henley declines to bo 
struck by this explanation, or to share the Eeviewer’s 
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hope that the new Imperialisia may yet warm the air to 
the required extent. He says: 

For myself I think that the “old-fashioned” explana¬ 
tion is the best; and that the reason that there is no great 
poetry on top just now is that there are no great poets. 
Still, we never know. The Eeviewer admits that the new 
g^pel of Imperialism reads not unlike a reality; and ’tis 
plain that he does not despair of “ great poetiy ” on the 
impulse of an optimistic pessimism (or a pessimistic 
optimism) which shall some day take our Budyard (Uke a 
colic), and constrain him to produce—not “ spirited 
poems,” which is all he is fit for now—but a real ai^ieve- 
ment in great poetry. But I’ve my doubts; and, I confess 
it, I turn with hope and confidence to the conclusions of 
another Beviewer in this same number of the Quarterly. 
It is so _ full of cheer for the future of Engli^ Verse ! 
This Beviewer’s word is that we must “ study balance and 
the use of resolved feet ”—that, in a word, we must put 
our trust in Mr. Bobert Bridges, “and he will pull us 
through.’’ Between the two Quarterly Beviewers — the 
Pessimistic Optimist (or whatever he is) and Mr. Bridges 
his devotee, can English Verse, the medium of Chaucer 
and Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, Herrick and 
Dryden, Byron and Wordsworth and Tennyson, Coleridge, 
Keats, Blake—can English Verse, I say, go wrong P 

I do not think it can. But it behoves Mr. Meredith, 
Mr. Blunt, Mr. Sapling, Mr. William Watson, Mr. Watts- 
Dtmton, and the rest to make the most of the chance that 
is here presented to them. If they do, “ g^reat poetry ” 

is OUTS at once. If they do not . . ! But I decline to 

discuss so scandalous an alternative. 


A KLOTiLiA of standard sea-stories— six in all—is issued 
by Messrs. Sampson Low at a guinea. They are; Fenimore 
Ciooper’s lico Admirals, Marryat’s Midshipman Easy, Mr. 
Clark Sussell’s The Wreck of the '' Orosvenor," Herman 
Melville’s Moby Dick, Michael Scott’s Tom Cringle's Log, 
and George Cupples’s The Oreen Sand. The last story is 
probably the least known, but not the least worth knowing. 
Guppies, indeed, is perhaps the most finished of all these 
writers. You cannot open The Oreen Hand without 
tumbling on a satisfactory passage. Take one at random: 

On we crept, slow as death, and almost as still, except 
the jerk of the oars from the heaving water at her bows, 
and the loud flap of the big topsails now and then, every¬ 
thing aloft save them and the brailed foresail being already 
close furled; the clouds all the while rising away along 
our larboard beam nor’-west and north, over the g;ray 
bank on the horizon, till once more you could scarce say 
which point the wind would come from, unless by the 
huge purple heap of vapour in the midst. The sun had 
got low, and he shivered his dazzling spokes of light 
behind one edge of it, as if’t were a mountain you saw 
over some coast or other; indeed, you’d have thought the 
ship almost shut in by land on both sides of her, which 
was what seemed to terrify the passengers most, as they 
gathered about the poop-stairs and watched it —which was 
the true land and which the clouds, ’t was hard to say— 
and the sea gloomed writhing between them like a huge 
lake in the mountains. 


The latest addition to the series of “ Temple Classics ” 
is Lord Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays, Vol. I. 
We open it at random and rub our eyes when we see the 
heading “ On Log-Eolling ” above one of the pages. 
Lord Macaulay knew nothing, we should suppose, of this 
word, which is of a later day than “ pufi ”; and a ques¬ 
tion—a very small one, to be sure—might be raised as to 
the propriety of associating him with it. However, the 
■word, lends a new interest to Lord Macaulay’s description 
of critical wickedness in high places, prevailing in 1830 . 
A^r seventy years, his denunciation of puffs cannot be 
said to have lost all their force. 

It is amusing to think over the history of most of the 
publications which have had a nm during the last few 
ycaw- _ The publisher is often the publisher of some 
periodical work. In this periodical work the first flourish 
of trumpets is soimded. The p^ is then echoed and re¬ 
echoed by all the other periomcal works over which the 


publisher, or the author, or the author’s coterie, may have 
any influence. The newspapers are for a fortnight filled 
with puffs of aU the various kinds which Sheridan enumer¬ 
ated, direct, oblique, and collusive. Sometimes the praise 
is laid on ^ck for simple-minded people. “ Pathetic,” 
“ sublime,” “ splendid,” “ graceful,” “ brilliant wit,” 
“ exquisite humour,” and other phrases equally flattering, 
fall in a shower as thick and as sweet as the sugar-plums 
at a Boman carnival. Sometimes greater art is used. A 
sinecure has been offered to the writer if he would suppress 
his work, or if he would even soften down a few of his 
incomparable portraits. . . . That people who live by 
personal slander should practise these arts is not surprising. 
Those who stoop to write calumnious books may well stoop 
to puff them; and that the basest of all trades should be 
carried on in the basest of all manners is quite proper and 
as it should be. But how any man who has the least self- 
respect, the least regard for his own personal dignity, can 
condescend to persecute the public with this Bag-fair 
importunity, we do not understand. Extreme poverty 
may, indeed, in some degree, be an excuse for employing 
these shifts, as it may Im an excuse for stealing a leg of 
mutton. But we really think that a man of spirit and 
delicacy would quite as soon satisfy his wants in the one 
way as in the otoer. 


Anothee book with Mars in its title ! It is announced by 
Messrs. Harper, in the American papers, in these terms; 

We have just published a book entitled From India to the 
Planet Mars, by Prof. Th. Flournoy, Professor of Psy¬ 
chology in the University of Geneva. It is an account of 
his observations r^arding the very remarkable powers of 
a medium called MUe. Helene “ Smith,” in Q^eva, who 
says she is the reincarnated spirit of the favourite wife of a 
B^doo prince, who lived in Kanara in 1401. She is also 
the reincarnated spirit of Marie Antoinette, the Queen of 
France and wife of Louis XVI., beheaded in 1793. She 
also makes spirit journeys to the planet Mars, has dis¬ 
covered a Martian language, describes scenes, costumes, 
&c., in Mars, and tells stories and incidents in all her three 
lives. The book reads like a romance of the most absorb¬ 
ing kind, but it is fact based on the scientific authority of 
so distinguished a man as Prof. Flournoy. It is not only 
a popular but a scientific work. 


A COEEESPOXDENT writes: “ Your 'Thiug^s Seen’ often 
contain some striking and even startling contrasts, and in 
looking over Mary Howitt’s The Desolation of Eyam, and 
Other Poems, recently I was reminded of that department 
of your p^er by reading a poem in the volume entitled 
‘ Tyre.’ Here is her ‘ Thing Seen ’: 

In thought, I saw the palace domes of Tyre; 

The gorgeous treasures of her merchandise ; 

All her proud people, in their brave attire. 

Thronging her streets for sports, or sacrifice. 

I saw her precious stones and spiceries ; 

The singing girl with flower-wreathed instrument; 

And slaves whose beauty asked a monarch’s price. 

Forth from all lands all nations to her went. 

And kings to her on embassy were sent. 

I saw, with gilded prow and silken sail. 

Her ships, that of the sea had government. 

Oh ! gallant ships, ’gainst you what might prerail I 
She stood upon her ro^, and in her pride 
Of strength and beauty, waste and woe defied. 

I looked again—I saw a lonely shore ; 

A rock amid the waters and a waste 
Of trackless sand: I beard the bleak sea’s roar. 

And winds that rose and fell with gusty baste. 

There was one scathed tree, by storm defaced. 

Bound which the sea-birds wheeled, with screaming cry. 

Ere long, came on a traveller slowly paced; 

Now east, then west, he turned, with curious eye. 

Like one perplexed with an uncertainty. 

Awhile he looked upon the sea—and then 
Upon a book—as if it might supply 
The thing he lacked—he read, and gazed again— 

Yet, as if unbelief so on him wrought. 

He might not deem this shore the shore be sought. 
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Me83B9. Constable have issued new pocket reprints of 
Mr. Meredith’s poems (selections), “ The Story of Bnanavar 
the Beautiful,” and “ The Tale of Chloe.” Brown paper 
covers, parchment backs, .fine printing, and lightness 
beyond belief, are the qualities of these delightful volumes. 

Wanted, a term for an inexact synonym. A corre¬ 
spondent writes: “ I should be much obliged for being 
furnished with a word, from the English language prefer¬ 
ably, or from Creek or any other, denoting an inexact 
i^onym or incomplete verbal equivalent— e.g., ‘ sleep ’ 
for ‘dumber.’ As I cannot find the desired expression 
in Eoget’s Thesaurus, nor in the Century Dictionary, 
would it not bo worth while to invent one in time for the 
New English Dictionary? It is a pily that paronym, 
homonym, and heUronym seem appropriated already.” 

Another correspondent writes: ‘ ‘ In last week’s Academy 
I read the statement: ‘ Mark Pattison put the minimum 
of a decent personal library at a thousand volumes.’ I 
should very much like to know if he did say this. I have 
always felt disheartened by his oliUr dictum, as I heard 
it: ‘ No one can be said to have a library at all unless 
he has at least tm thousand volumes.’ "V^at a bomfort 
it would bo to know it was only one thousand! ” We are 
unable at the moment to resolve our correspondent’s 
doubts—and our own. 


Among new Parliamentary candidates connected with 
literature and journalism are; 

Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, who contests the Falkirk 
Burghs as a Liberal. 

Sir Ceorge Newnes, who seeks to re-enter Farliameot as 
Liberal member for Swansea. 

Mr._ Cecil Harmsworth, Liberal Imperialist candidate 
for Mid-Worcestershire. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker, Unionist candidate for Ghravesend. 


Bibliographical. 

An interesting notion is that of the “ Lover’s Library ” 
which Mr. John Lane is to give us, though I do not quite 
see why the collection should be confined to verse. Mr. 
Lane, to be sure, is the poets’ publisher, but he does not 
disdain prose. The “Library’’ must needs be a little 
saccharine in quality, at least for those of us who have 
“ come to forty year.” Nevertheless it will have, you may 
be sure, its many votaries. 80 far, the collections of love 
poetry have been in single volumes and of the nature of 
anthologies. The first with which I became acquainted 
was that which Messrs. H. S. King & Co. publwhed in 
1874 —Lyrics of Love from Shakespeare to Tennyson, a pretty 
little book which Tennyson permitted the compiler to 
dedicate to him. It contained, also by permission, many 
copyright p oems by Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, 
Rossetti, William Morris, Matthew Arnold, and many 
other “stars” then shining. Then, in 1892, came Z(w«- 
Songs of English Poets, 1500-1800, edited and annotated by 
Mr. Ralph Caine, and notable for coming down no farther 
than Charles Wells. The arrangement here was chrono¬ 
logical. In Lyric Love, an anthology made (also in 1892) 
by Mr. William Watson, the grouping of the pieces was 
according to their general subject. Among the now living 
authors drawn upon were Mr. Meredith, Mr. Bridges, Mr. 
Dobson, Mr. De Vere, Mr. Henley, Mr. Austin, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Blunt, while of the last generation 
Tennyson, Arnold, Patmore, Darley, Clough, Beddoes, 
Frederick Locker, Thomas Ashe, Mr. Browning, and the 
two Rossettis were cjuoted. On the whole, my only fear 
in regard to the “ Lover’s Library ” is that it may stretch 
to the crack of doom. I don’t see how it is to be compre- 
liensive, and yet be comprised within reasonable limits. 

In view of Mr. Jolm Morley’s forthcoming work on 


Oliver Cromwell, it may be interesting to range in chrono¬ 
logical order the various memoirs of and monographs on 
Cromwell which have appeared in England during the 
last twenty years. These were written, respectively, by 
Mr. F. W. Cornish (1881), the Rev. E. Paxton Hood 
(1882), Mr. Frederic Harrison (1888), Mr. J. A. Picton 
(1889), Sir R. F. Palgrave (1890), Mr. J. Waylen (1891), 
Mr. 8 . H. Church (1894), Mr. D. Murphy (1896), Mr. 
8 . R. Gardiner (1897), Rev. R. F. Horton (1897), Mr. 
W. 8 . Douglas (1898), Mr. Gardiner again (1899), 8 ir 
R. Tangye (1899), Mr. F. W. Aveling (1899), Mr. G. H. 
Pike (1899), and Mr. T. Baldock (1899). Some of these 
writers, of course, dealt only with specim phases of Crom¬ 
well’s character and career. Thus, Mr. Hood dwelt on his 
Times and Battlefields, Mr. Gardiner (in 1897) on his 
Place in History, Mr. Horton on his Religion, Sir R. 
Palgrave on his Protectorate, Mr. Douglas on his Scotch 
Campaigns, and Mr. Murohy on his work in Ireland; 
while Mr. Baldock regarded lum particularly as a Soldier, 
and Sir R. Tangye dealt not only with Oliver, but with 
Richard Cromwell. Few EngliA historical personages 
have received so much attention as Cromwell has of late 
years from English men of letters. 

It is good news that Mr. G. A. Aitken is preparing an 
edition of the Journal to Stella; but what is to be said of 
the announcement that amother edition of Boswell’s John¬ 
son is on the way, and that from one of our publishing 
firms we are to have r^rints of Vasari, of Wnite’s Sel- 
borne, of Mitford’s Our Village, and of Cranford? A reprint 
of Cranford is promised both by Dent and by Methuen, 
and one wonders when the supply will stop. Messrs. 
Blackwood issued the other day a neat edition of Eothen ; 
now another is advertised by another firm. Does this 
ringing the changes on a very few classics pay ? I hope 
it does, but I don’t see how it can. 

Pascal is one of the foreign classics on whom there is 
always a “run.” His Thoughts, translated by Mr. Kegan 
Paul, appeared in 1884 and again in 1888 ; in the latter 
year H. L. Sidney Lear published in English a selection 
from the Thoughts. The Thoughts on Religion, Englished 
by Mr. Basil Kennet, formed in 1893 one of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Hundred Books, while in the following year 
came the Thoughts on Religion and Philosophy as EngUshed 
by Isaac Taylor. Now I note that Selected Thoughts of 
Blaise Pascal, translated by a lady, is to make one of the 
new volumes in the“ Scott Library.” 

Canon Rawnsley weis, I believe, an intimate of the 
Tennysons, and now we are to have a book containing his 
Memories of them. Moreover, there is to come, all the way 
from Yale, U.S.A., a professorial work on The Mind of 
Tennyson: Mis Thoughts on Ood, Freedom, and Immortality. 
I am glad to hear of the latter, because there are those 
who hold that Tennyson was not a thinker at all—that he 
simply put into concise, melodious form the thoughts of 
others. Wo shall see what the Yale professor makes of 
him. 

The novelists stiU go (and will continue to go) to the 
poets for their titles. Thus from a lady named Theophila 
Worth we are to have The Marriage of True Minds (Shake¬ 
speare), and from another named Elizabeth Godfrey The 
harp of Life —which, I assume, is an allusion to the line, 

“ Love took up the harp of life,” and so forth. 

There is to be another edition—published, appropriately 
enough, at Nottingham—of The Merry Tales of the Wise 
Men of Gotham. They were reprint^, if I remember 
rightly, not so many years ago, though I cannot at the 
moment give the date. J. O. Halliwell’s edition of 1840 
will recall itself to many. 

Among forthcoming novels is included A Patched-up 
Affair, by Florence Warden. This, I presume, is the 
story on which Miss Warden based the little play, with 
the same title, which was performed one afternoon last 
season at the St. James’s Theatre. 

The Bookworm. 
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An Explosion of Humanity. 

Rabtlais: Qargantua and Pantagruel. Translated by Sir 

Thomas Urquhart and Peter Le Motteux. Wilt an 

Introduction by Charles Whibley. 3 vols. (David 

Nutt.) 

“ Habkek (quoth Fryar Jhon) to the Oracle of the Bells of 
Varenes; "V^at say they ? I hear and understand them 
(quoth Panurge) their Sound is by my Thirst, more 
uprightly fatimcal than that of Jove’s Great Kettles of 
Dodona.” 

These words from the chapter in which Fryar Jhon 
“merrily and sportingly coimselleth Panurge” on the 
subject of marriage, hint the strength of that man and 
of that book whom we mingle under the word “ Babelais.” 
Down the centuries come the quick fatidical melodies of 
the bells of Yarenes, but through them, from the night of 
Time, in deep imdertone and awful continuance—Jove’s 
Great Kettles of Dodona! It is because these groan 
through Babelais, that Babelais is great. It is because 
the bwk is greater than its age, and that in it we may 
heu Jove’s Great Kettles, and Yarenes’ bells, and the 
midnight tolling of St. Paul’s, and all bells that labour in 
the night over deeping men, that this book can never grow 
old. But (to descend from belfries) it is also one of those 
books that gloriously restore men to themselves. Man 
shall not be tw superstitious, too learned, or too refined; nor 
too long may he walk with his head in the clouds. When we 
build too curiously there is bom a gay strong man, whoso 
laughter knocks off the edifice its shams and hypocrisies. 
Agt^ and again—since the Wife of Bath and Pantagruel— 
these strong, sally creations have appeared in literature: 
Sancho Panza, Faistaff, Bobinson Crusoe, Tom Jones, Don 
Juan. It is forbid lhat the essential man who eats, 
drinks, and begets shall be forgotten; and how timely- 
welcome is the old Adam to the new! The old is at least 
real, the new is so often a mystic or a rope-dancer. 
Babelais is the real man of the sixteenth century, and his 
book was an explosion of humanily. 

It has been said by one student of Babelais that, 
“ alone among the great writers of the world, Babelais 
can be appreciated by students only. To the general 
reader ... he is a closed book.” Exactly what this 
writer means by a student, and exactly what he means by 
a general reader, we do not know; but taking the dictum 
as it stands we demur to it. That the greatest onslaught 
on vain scholarship ever delivered by a scholar should bo 
a closed book to the ordinary reader may seem at first 
sight to be a reasonable proposition. It could be main- 
tamed if Babelais had met scholarship only with scholar¬ 
ship. But this was not his way. His attack was positive, 
not negative; he met the subtleties of the schools with a 
riotous display of the hxunan animal, and gusts of essential 
la^hter that no man might resist. It is most true, as this 
critic says, that his book is not for the young, nor for 
women. Nor is it for those who can form no cleanly 
conception of Babelais’s genius. He is for wholesome 
men, who, pursuing their way through life, wish sometimes 
to correct their sense of the aspiring man who fades by 
contemplating the natural man who persists. Babelais 
provides this spectacle, and he provides it under the seal 
and safeguard of inextinguishable laughter. 

The conditions of life which prcmuced Babelais as 
their cure are set forth with a scrupulous yet glowing 
scholarship by Mr. Whibley. His introduction of 
nearly a hundi^ pages contains all our essential know¬ 
ledge of the wizard of Touraine. Perhaps Babelais’ late 
youth, his emergence from Fontenay-le-Comte on the 
world—a disgusted friar and an overgrown schoolboy—in 
his fortieth year, is a feature of his life that has been 


dwelt upon with more effect by one or two other writers. 
To have ke^t the dew of one’s youth until that age 
of portliness is considered a goodly thing; with Babelais 
that dew had still to fall. Prom a omld ho had lived 
in convents and pored over books; at forty the world 
was still all before him. May not this strange delay of 
experience explain the force and volume of that outburst 
which was soon to amaze Europe ? At first he lived the 
life of a scholar and a literary hack; he went to Lyons, 
a centre of gracious learning, where he talked with 
emancipated men and cured si(^. He wrote prefaces and 
almanacs for Sebastian Giyphius, and chap-books in which 
he parodied the astrologers, and began to grow the 
feathers of his wit. Meanwhile, the Theme was uncon¬ 
sciously growing, the wells of gaiety were being opened 
by every blow from the staff of Fate. Mr. Whibley of 
course scouts the superstition that Babelais threw off bis 
book to put a bankrupt printer on his logs. “ He had no 
more thought of the publisher when ho eat down to write 
than he had of his own skin. . . . He needed no spur of 
friendship or expediency to sing the pman of freedom 
and joy that was hummmg in his head.’’ Taking as his 
basis the legends of Gargantna and Pantagruel, familiar 
in Touraine as Dick Whittin^n in London or Tregeagle 
in Cornwall, Babelais wove mto these the innumerable 
strands of a learning gathered in monastery walls, and 
fed now from every centre of culture. He had made the 
vast discovery that what passed for learning was nine- 
tenths pedantry, and that \mat passed for asceticism was 
nine-tenths sham. His was the hoarse shout of the 
Benaissance; his the hobnails that trampled on formulse 
and tradition, and on all monkery and illiberal learning. 
“ In effect,” says Mr. Whibley, “ he suppressed a 
thousand years, and pictured man as he was Wore the 
artifice of law and church got hold of him. So he prac¬ 
tised in a louder voice the same doctrine of Erasmus. 
But while Erasmus may be compared to a crystal-dear 
well, whose unruffled suiface is broken only by the few, 
Babelais is like a turbid, tumultuous torrent, clanking 
over half-covered rocks, and reverberating in the ears of 
all men.” Whatever was musty in Church, Law, and 
Learning was blown aside by a hot blast of human breath. 
Useless learning was made to look cheap by a pro¬ 
digious display of lore in burlesque application to trifles. 
Of travesty, too, Babelais was a master. The conversation 
between Fantagpruel andiihe Limousin scholar who talked 
the mad Latinities of Bonsard may bo cited; 

“ My friend,” asked Pantagruel, “ whence oomest 
thou P ” 

The Scholar answered him: “ From the alme, inolyte, 
and celebrate Academie, which is vocititated Lutetia.” 

“What is the meaning of thisP” said Pantagruel to 
one of his men. 

“ It is,” answered he, “ from Paris.” 

“ Thou comest from Paris then,” said Pantagruel; 
“and how do you spend your time there, you my Masters, 
the Students of Pans ? ” 

The Scholar answered: “ We transfretate the Sequam 
at the diluoal and crepuscal; we deambulate by the 
compites and quadrives by the Urb: we desprimate the 
Latial verbocinatiou; and, like verisimilarie amorabons, 
we captat the benevolence of the omnijugal, omnifunn, 
and omnigenal foeminiue sexe. . . . We canponisate in 
the meritory tabemes of the Pineapple, the Castle, the 
Magdalene, and the Mule, goodly vervecine spatules 
perforaminated with petrocile. . . .” 

“ What devilish language is this P —by the Lord, I think 
thou art some kind of Heretick.” 

The Monks have no peace for two pages together in 
Babelais’ book. He tells us in the very accents of the 
common people why monks are hated: 

“ If you conceive how an Ape in a family is alwayes 
mocked, and provokingly incensed, you shall easily appre¬ 
hend how Monks are munned of all men, both young and 
old. The Ape keeps not the house as a dog doth; He 
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drawf 8 not in the plow as the oxe: He yieldx neither milk 
nor wooll as the sheep : He carrieth no burden as a horse 
doth . . 

“ Yes, but,” said Orangousier, “ they pray to God for 
us.” 

“ Nothing less,” answered Gargantua. “ True it is that 
with a tingle tangle jangling of bells they trouble and 
disquiet all their neighbours about them.” 

“ Bight,” said Fryar Jhon, ” a masse, a matine, a vespre 
well rung are half said. They mumble out great store of 
Legends and Psalmes, by them not at all understood: they 
say many patenotres, interlarded with ave-maries, without 
thinking upon, or apprehending the meaning of what it is 
they say, which tnuy I oall mocking of God and not 
prayers. But so help them Gk>d, as they pray for us, and 
not for being afraid to lose their victuals.” 

In those last words we have Babelais’ true attitude. 
He was no heretic, and said so. “The least of their 
detractions,” he says of his traducers, “ were that my 
hooks were all stiiffed with various Heresies, of which 
nevertheless they could not show one single instance; 
much indeed of comical and facetious fooleries, neither 
offending Gk>d nor King: but of heresy not a word, unless 
they interpreted wrong and against all use of reason, what 
I had rather suffer a thousand deaths than have thought.” 
Just as firmly he qualified his attacks on Learning in 
Gargantua’s noble letter to Pantagruel. “And because, 
as the wise man Solomon saith, Wisdome entereth not into 
a malicious minde; and that knowledge without conscience 
is but the mine of the soul, it behooveth thee to serve, to 
love, to feare God, and on him to cast all thy thoughts 
and all thy hope, and by faith formed in charity to cleave 
unto him, so that thou mayest never be separated from him 
by thy sins.” 

In the same letter, and very near to the foregoing, 
passage, Gargantua advises his son to study Nature 
exactly and know “ the fishes, all the fowles of the aire, 
all the several kindes of shrubs and trees ... all the 
various metals . . . together with all the diversity of 
precious stones that are to be seen in the Orient,” &c., &c. 
This exuberance of clean and beautiful knowledge is one 
of the glories of Eabelais. He knows all gamM, all 
country matters, all feats of arms and horsemanship, all 
lures and devices of the chase, all strange medicines and 
charms, all the lore of farms and vintages and ships and 
courts of justice. With what a gusto Pantagruel recalls 
the teaching of Gargantua on the futility of solitude 
and fastings: 

He gave us also the Example of the Philosopher, who, 
when he thought most seriously to have withdrawn him¬ 
self unto a solitary Privacy, far from the rustling clutter- 
ments of the tumultuous and confused World, the better 
to improve his Theory, to contrive, comment and ratio¬ 
cinate, was, notwithstanding his uttermost endeavours to 
free himself from all untoward Noises, surroimded and 
environ’d about so with the barking of Currs, bawling of 
Mastiffs, bleating of Sheep, prating of Parrots, tattling of 
Jackdaws, grunting of Swine, girning of Boars, yelping 
of Foxes, mewing of Cats, cheeping of Mice, squeaking of 
Weasils, croaking of Frogs, crowing of Cocks, kekling of 
Hens, calling of Partridges, chanting of Swans, chattering 
of Jays, peeping of Chickens, singing of Larks, creaking 
of Geese, chirping of Swallows, clucking of Moorfowls, 
cucking of Cuckows, bumbling of Bees, rammage of 
Hawks, chirming of Linets, croaking of Bavens, screeching 
of Owls, wicking of pigs, gushing of Hogs, curring of 
Pigeons, grumbling of Cushet-doves, howling of Panthers, 
curkling of Quails, chirping of Sparrows, crackling of 
Crows, nuzzing of Camels, wheening of Whelps, buzzing 
of Dromedaries, mumbling of Babets, cricking of Ferrets, 
humTiiiiig of Wssps, mioliiig of Tygers, bruzzing of Bears, 
sii-siiitr of Kuniiigs. clamriug of Scarfes, whimpriiig of 
Fiilluiarts, boiii,; ol B iffalos. warbling of Nightingales, 
'|iio. coisf ot .M-ivises, ilriutliog of Turkies, couiatiuir of 
■St " k, triuili iif of Peacocks claUering of Magpies, 
murmuriug of Stock-doves, croutiiigof Cormorants, cigling 
of Locusts, charming of Beagles, guarriug of Puppies, 
snarling of Messens, rantling of Bats, guerieting of Apes, 


snuttering of Monkies, pioling of Pelicans, quecking of 
Ducks, yelling of Wolves, roaring of Lions, neighing of 
Horses, crying of Elephants, hissing of ^rpents, and 
wailing of Turtles; that he was much more troubled, than 
if he had been in the middle of the Crowd at the Fair of 
Fontenoy or Niort. 

And if Rabelais’ catalogues of earthly things are the 
most wonderful in literature, shall we forget the vigour of 
his descriptions and their rude music ? Where shall we 
find the noise and face-to-face fury of old-time battles 
described as in these words of Panurge: 

When thou seeest the impetuous Shock of two Armies 
and vehement Violence of the Push in their horrid 
Encounter with one another; dost thou think that so 
horrible a noise as is heard there proceedeth from the 
Voice and Shouts of Men ? The dashing and joulting of 
Hamish ? The clattering and dashing of Armies ? The 
hacking and slashing of Battle Axes? The jostling and 
crashing of Pikes ? The hustling and breaking of Lances ? 
The clamour and Skrieks of the Wounded? The sound 
and din of Drums ? The Clangour and Shrilness of 
Trumpets ? The neighing and rushing in of Horses ? 
With the fearful Claps and thundering of all sorts of Guns, 
from the Double Canon to the Pocket Pistol inclusively ? 
I cannot, goodly, deny but that in these various thing^s 
which I have rehearsed, there may be somewhat occasiona- 
tive of the huge TeU and Tintamarre of the two engaged 
Bodies. 

But the most fearful and tumultuous Coil and Stir, the 
terriblest and most boisterous Garboil and Hurry, the 
chiefest rustling Black Sanctus of all, the most principal 
Hurly Burly, springeth from the grievoosly plwgorous 
howling and lowing of Devils, who Pell-M^, in a hand¬ 
over-head Confusion, wsuting for the poor ^uls of the 
maimed and hurt Soldiery, receive unawares some Stroaks 
with Swords, and so by iiiose means suffering a Solution 
of, and Division in the continuity of their Aerial and 
Invisible Substances: As if some Lackey, snatching at the 
Lardslices, stuck in a piece of Boast meat on a Spit, should 
get from Mr. Greazy&t a good rap on the Knuckles with 
a Cudgel, they cry out and shout like Devils. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the miracle 
of Urquhart’s translation and the lesser miracle of the 
translation of the fourth and fifth books by Peter le 
Motteux. It does remain for us, however, to acknowledge 
the beauty of the presentation which their superb versions 
receive at the hands of Mr. Nutt. In amplitude of page 
and nobility of type these volumes are a worthy setting of 
the humour, good sense, and essential human worth of 
Dr. Francis Rabelais. 


An Homeric History. 

A Hiitwy vf Norway. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen. (Fisher 
Unwin. 5 s.) 

“ Has Norway a history ? ” The question was put in 
half-earnest by an intelligent Englishman. Tell it not to 
Grieg, publish it not to Ibsen, let the ear of Bjdmson be 
deaf to it! Yet what one has asked, many, it may be feared, 
would echo : therefore “ Tlie Story of the Nations ” series 
is justified of this latest among its children, which is, in 
effect, a new edition of the Norse-American, Boyesen’s, 
history of his ancestral land. Prof. Boyesen being desui, 
Mr. C F.Keary has added a chapter on “The Recent History 
of Norway,” bringing the work down to date. Prof. Boyesen 
explains that his contract bound him to neglect (com¬ 
paratively) constitutional and social for active Norwegian 
history ; so that this is mainly a history of the old kind, 
a chronicle of deeds—a feature which emphasises the 
native “ blugginess ” of Norwegian annals. He has 
followed closely the Norse sagas, without attempting a 
close criticism of their reliability in detail which would bo 
futile. The reader can judge their embellishments for 
himself; and the hand of the scald is obvious enough in 
such matters, without constant and intrusive emphasis of 
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the fact. Prof. Boyesen has had chiefly, therefore, to tell 
a story; and he has told it well, with much narrative skill, 
compressing without the dry-as-dust air which usually 
attends compression in hands less skilled. The story is an 
engrossing one. It is more like reading Homer than 
reading history—a barbaric Homer, bitn enUndu. 

Norwegian history leaps fully armed upon the scene. 
About tmree generations bring us from the chiefs of a 
tribe to Harcdd Fair-Hair, who conquered all Norway 
sword in hand, introduced the feudal system which did 
not last, and the custom of parcelling &e land between 
all the children—legitimate and illegitimate—of a king, 
which imhappily did last, to the confusion of Norway and 
the introduction of an Eastern taste for fraternal slaughter 
among her rulers. Thenceforth the history of Norway 
presents a certain strong analogy to the history of Scotland. 
Denmark is her England, with whom she is at intermittent 
feud, who supports the continuous breed of pretenders that 
make the Norwegian throne a most uneasy seat, and to 
whom finally she is annexed, after the fashion of Scotland 
to England, by a dynastic union leading gradually to the 
predominance of her hereditary foe. Only in modem 
times has Norway gained a manner of independence—by 
her union on home-rule terms with Sweden. 

The early history of Norway is a wonderful phantasma¬ 
goria of chiefs with fine double-barrelled Homeric sur¬ 
names, golden helmets, cleaving axes, flashing brands, 
battles on stormy sea and frozen land, craft, ferocity, and 
imtamable valour. But let this fascinating story tell 
itself in an episode or two. Here is one which shows that 
there was scant distinction between our Teuton ancestors 
and the Bed Indians. The Jomsvikings of Jomsborg had 
sworn at a banquet to depose Earl Haakon, the de facto 
King of Norway (instigated thereto by the King of 
Denmark). They were taken prisoners after a terrible 
sea tight, in which one of them, Haavard the Hewer, 
emulated Widdrin^n at Ohevy Chase ; for after his feet 
were stricken off he fought upon his knees. They were 
seated upon a long log, &eir feet bound with ropes, and 
their champion, Yagn Aakesson, placed at one extremity 
of the log. Now Vagn at the banquet aforesaid had 
sworn to day the Norwegian, Thorkelf Leira. Therefore 
Earl Haakon’s son, Erik, offered Thorkell the privilege of 
executing Vagn and his fellows. Thorkell joyously seized 
his axe, and that he might prolong Vagn’s agony, kept 
him to the last, beginning at the other end of the log. 
Ho rushed along the row of prisoners, smiting off head 
after head. But Vagn sat chatting merrily with his men; 
they jested and laughed: 

“ We have often disputed,” said one, “ as to whether 
a man knows of anything when his head is off. That we 
can now test, for ii I am conscious, after having lost my 
head, I will stick my knife into the earth.” When his 
turn came, all sat watching with interest. But his knife 
fell from his nerveless grasp, and there was no trace of 
consciousness. One of the vikings on the log seemed 
particularly in excellent spirits. He laughed and sang as 
he saw the bloody heads of his comrades rolling about his 
feet. Earl Erik approached and asked him if he would 
like to live. ” That depends,” answered the viking, 
“ upon who it is who offers me life.” “ He offers who has 
the power to do it,” said the Earl—“ Earl Erik himself.” 
“ Then I gladly accept,” the viking replied. The next in 
order, as Thorkell walked up to him, made an equivocal 
pun, which, however, pleased Earl Erik so well that he set 
him free. Eighteen had now been beheaded, and two 
pardoned. The twenty-first was a very young man with 
long, beautiful hair, and a handsome countenance. As 
Thorkell paused before him he twisted his hair into a 
ooU, and begged him not to soil it with his blood. 
Thorkell told one of the bystanders to take hold of the 
coil while he struck off his head. The man consented ; 
but just as the axe was descending the viking pulled his 
hand violently back, and the obliging assistant had both 
his hands cut off. “ Some of the Jomsvikings are alive 
yet,” he cried, as he raised his head laughing. Earl Erik 


asked him his name. “ I am said to be a son of Bue,” 
he answered. “ Very likely is that,” said the Earl; “ do 
you wish to live ? ” “ What other choice have I ? ” asked 
the young viking. When Thorkell saw that Earl Erik was 
in a forgiving mood, he grew very wroth. Fearing to be 
thwarted in his vengeance, he sprang past the rest, and 
rushed with his axe upon his enemy, Vagn. One of the 
men on the log, seeing his chief’s danger, flung himself 
forward so that Thorkell stumbled over his body, and 
dropped his axe. Instantly Vagn was on his feet, seized 
the axe, and dealt Thorkell such a blow that the axe 
went through his neck, and the blade was buried in the 
earth. Thus Vagn was the only one of the Jomsvikings 
who accomplished what he had vowed. Earl Erik, full of 
admiration, had his bonds removed, and gave him his 
liberty. The other prisoners were also freed at the earl’s 
command. 

This shows the savage element in Norwegian history. 
As an example of the heroic element, take the last batue 
of Olaf Tryggvesson, which Longfellow has celebrated in 
his “ Saga of King Olaf.” A most romantic figure, Olaf 
had fought in Eussia; had married the sister of the King 
of the Wends and been widowed of her by the time he 
was twenty-one; had been in Constantinople, and married 
the sister of the Irish King by the time he was twenty- 
five ; and, finally, become King of Norway. After a 
brilliant reign, in which he reduced the greater part of 
Norway to Christianity by fair force of arms, his queen, 
Thyra, incited him to rescue certain estates due to her 
from the Wends and from Denmark. With a large fleet 
he sailed to Wendland, and amicably recovered Thyra’s 
estates there. Meanwhile, a formidable combination was 
formed against him. In Denmark was Earl Erik (men¬ 
tioned in our former story), who claimed the Norwegian 
throne, with a band of Norwegian exiles. By the per¬ 
suasion of Queen Sigrid of Sweden, whom Olaf had 
insulted, the King of Denmark, the King of Sweden, and 
the Norwegian exiles leagued against him. The united 
fleets lay in wait for him in a narrow strait behind the 
little island of Svolder, and a traitor was found to lure 
King Olaf into the trap. His fleet was suffered to pass 
by; and when Olaf himself with but eleven ships came 
up, the three fleets sallied out upon him, covering the sea 
with their ships. Olafs men xirged him to dedino battle, 
but he refused. He bound his eleven ships together, met 
the Danish fleet, and beat it back. On the deck of his 
ship, the Long Serpent, he stood with gplded shield and 
helmet, over his armour a scarlet tunic of silk, and dis¬ 
charged spears and arrows at the enemy. The Swedish 
fleet advanced, and enabled the Danish fleet to re-form for 
renewed battle. A fresh and furious fight began; but 
again the brave eleven sent Swede and Dane backward in 
disorder. Then Earl Erik, with rebel Norway, bore down 
on the right wing, giving Sweden and Denmark space to 
rally. Surrounded by three fleets, the gallant Olaf was at 
last overwhelmed. One by one his ships were taken, and 
Earl Erik rammed the Long Serpent amidships. The 
brave ship stood fast. Einar Thambarskelver, the best 
archer in Norway, a lad of eighteen, bent the bow “ that 
none but he could wield,” and whizzed an arrow over Earl 
Erik’s head. The next sped between the earl’s arm and 
body. Erik bade his own archer return the shot. Just as 
young Einar was aiming a third time, the shaft caught 
him, took his bow in the middle, and it burst with a loud 
crash: 

“What was it that broke?” asked Olaf “Norway 
from thy hands, my king,” cried Einar. “ 80 great was 
not the breach, I hope,” the king made answer; “ take my 
bow and shoot with that.” He flung his own bow to the 
archer, who seized it, bent it double, and flung it back. 
“ Too weak is the king’s bow,” he said. King Olaf flung 
forth his spears, two at a time, from his station on the 
poop, and many men were transfixed. He watched the 
combat on the forward deck, and it seemed to him that 
his men made no headway. “Do you wield your swords 
with so little strength,” he said, “ since toey bite so 
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poorly P ” “ No,” answered a warrior, “ but our swords are 
dull and broken.” The king hastened to the forward 
deck, where there was a larM chest of arms. He opened 
it and took out handfuls of bright, sharp swords, which he 
flung to his men. As he stooped down, the blood trickled 
down over his hands from under his armour. The arrows 
hailed thick and fMt about him, and it was obvious he 
could not hold out much longer. One of his trusted men, 
Kolbjdm Stallare, sprang upon the poop by his side. His 
resemblance to the king had often been remarked; he was 
of the same height, and similarly dressed. The storm of 
missiles was now directed widnst both, and as they raised 
their shields they were thii^ly fringed with arrows. The 
king let his shield drop, and looked over the ship. There 
were but eight men wve, besides himself and Kolbjdm. 
He raised the shield above head and leaped overb^rd. 
Kolbjdm followed his example, but was picked up by the 
earl’s men, who mistook him for the king. 

So, with the blood of his last battle on him, Olaf sank 
under the cleansing waves. Another grimly dramatic 
scene is the death of his predecessor, Earl Haakon (who 
figured in our first extract). Flying with a thrall from his 
revolted subjects, who had rallied to King Olaf Tiyggvesson 
(the hero of the sea-fight just described), the two took 
refuge in a ditch, imderaeath the pigstye of Haakon's 
mistress, Thora of Bimul. King’s mistresses who kept 
pigstyes! Olaf, mounting a stone by the pigstye, pro¬ 
claimed a large reward for whosoever shotdd slay 
Haakon. Haakon saw that the thrall, Kark, was eagerly 
listening: 

“ Why art thou now so pale,” asked the earl, “ and now 
again as black as earth P Is it not because thou wilt 
betray me P ” “ No,” replied Kark. “ We were both bom 

in the same night,” said the earl, after a pause, ” and our 
deaths will not be far apart.” They sat for a long time in 
shuddering silence, eaw distrusting the other. At last 
Kark slept; but he tossed and mumbled excitedly in his 
sleep. The earl awaked him, and asked what he had been 
dreaming. ‘‘I dreamed,” answered Kark, “that we were 
both on board the same ship, and that I stood at the 
helm.” “That must mean that thou-miest over thine 
own life as well as mine. Be therefore faithful to me, 
Kark, and I will reward thee.” Once more the thrall 
slept, and laboured as in nightmare. Haakon wakened 
him again, and asked him to r^te his dream. “ I thought 
I was at Hlade,” said Kark, “ and Olaf Tryggvesson put 
a golden ring round my neck.” “ The meaning of that,” 
cned Haakon, “ is that Olaf Tryggvesson will put a red 
ring roimd thy neck, if thou goest to seek him. There¬ 
fore beware of him, Kark, and be faithful to me.” The 
night dragged slowly along, and each sat staring at the 
other with rigid, sleepy eyes, which yet they dared not 
close. Toward morning, however, the earl f^ backward, 
and sleep overpowered mm. But the terrors of his vigil 
pursued him sleepi^. His soul seemed to be tossed on a 
sea of anguish. He screamed in wild distress, rolled 
about, rose upon his knees and elbows, and his face was 
terrible to behold. Then Kark sprang up, seized his knife, 
and thrust it into his master’s throat. Olaf verified the 
murdered man’s prophecy. He put not a ring of gold, 
but a ring of blood about the traitor’s neck. 

Imagination has obviously been used on this. But it, 
an I our other quotations, show what a splendid feast of 
incident is to be found in this must romantic of histories. 


Plato as Educationist. 

The Edueiition of the Younej in the Republic of Plato. Trans¬ 
lated by Bernard Bosanquet. (Cambridge I’ress.) 

A cAUEi'UL estimate of Plato’s contribution to the tlieory 
of eilucation leaves little room for complacency at the 
progress made in twenty-three centuries; and tliis albeit 
Plato’s ideal was in many points renetionarv, static, and 
ex(dnsive: indeed, it we take out the drninatii setting, 
the humour, tiie irony fioiu the dialogue, and think only 


of its matter, much that is mechanical in modem teaching 
can look back to the Bepublic as its prototype and 
warrant. It belongs to the curiosities of literature that 
ideal commonwealths catch very little of the colour, 
mobility, and dynamic of life and passion; they are 
monotints, impressions of life focussed to a single idea. 
In “Utopia,” “ Now Atlantis,” and “News from Nowhere ” 
life is caught half-tranced. Everything moves in these 
ideal worlds as a phantom; everytl^g there “ Softer falls 
than petals from blown roses ”; in these dreamlands of 
recessional quietness content is begotten; innovating 
forces are unknown; fatigue, bereavement, war, factions 
never disturb the halcyon calm of their dream-children. 
“ So they will feast they and their children, drinking of 
their wine, garlanded and singing praises of the gods, 
living pleasantly together, not begetting children beyond 
their means, dreadmg poverty or war.” In such lands 
how soon should we intolerable “ the pure severity of 
its perfect light” ; how soon should we lose all power 
of volition and initiation! 

What makes Plato by far the greatest writer of this 
kind of literature is that his Bepublic mirrors much 
of the “retd” Greece of his own time. He does not 
shirk the difficulty of inter-communal life by eliminating 
all the communes but one, and giving to it, for a perpetu^ 
possession, a fertile land aboundii^ in delicious fruits. 
He sees very plainly that territoritd expansion, fluctua¬ 
tions in population, and incessant intend strifes would 
speedily wreck his Bepublic, unless it is fortified against 
its enemies by a vigorous military class, and against the 
brutalising tendency of militarism—so well seen in Sparta 
—by the study and practice of plastic art, literature, and 
music. “The mere athlete,” says Plato, “becomes a hater 
of thinking . . . and gives up making use of persuasion 
by means of reasoning, but carries through everything by 
violence and savageness like a brute, and lives in a state 
of unintelligence and plundering, full of inharmoniousness 
and ungraciousness.” Accordingly, when Plato has to 
plan an “ ideal ” scheme of education for the young, he 
can find none better “ than that which the ages have 
discovered . . . gymnastic for the body and music for the 
mind.” In explaining how these subjects are to be 
taught he occasionally klips the noose of reality, and sets 
out on the high d priori road. One such escapade is his 
insisting that all who have the care of the young should 
be compelled to eliminate from the nursery tales from 
Homer and the tragic poets references to gods and 
heroes as being at all like to erring and tempted 
mortals. This was in the interest of religion: the gods 
and heroes being perfect, the poets were simply corrupting 
the minds of youth by such suggestions. It is strange 
that Plato, the idealist par excellence, should have had so 
little faith in a child’s natural healthiness to reject what 
was unwholesome in his reading. The prudery which 
would excise “ And unquenchable laughter arose among 
the blessed gods when they saw Hephaestus bustling 
through the banquet hall,” or “ 0 heavy with wine, dog¬ 
faced, with the heart of a deer,” and other innocuous lines, 
can only be paralleled by our modem irreligion which 
suffers the schoolboy to find myth in the Greek scriptures, 
but none in the Judaic or Christian. Anyway, such a rule 
could not but tend to debase the relinous sense, which 
Plato meant it to foster; for there is litue doubt that the 
myth-making faculty which the separateness of the city- 
states had kept active htid saved the Greeks from the rigor 
in spiritual things which often accompanies the'rit^ 
of a single cult. What is still more surprising, however, 
is that neither Plato nor, later, Aristotle could even 
conceive the possibility of a State existing except on 
slavery. Slaves, aliens, and poorer free citizens (whose 
absorption into the permanently depressed class was 
continually going on) had no honourable function assigned 
to them, either in the “Bepublic” or the “Politics.” 
Contempt for the slave passes into contempt for manual 
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labour; and the politician, Plato believed, would be the 
better servant of the State the completer his alienation 
from the disenfranchised class. "Well, then,” I asked, 
"are they to imitate men working at the forge or at other 
artisan’s work, or rowing galleys, or giving time to the 
rowers or anything else of the kind ? ” " Why, how 

can they,” he repued, “ when they will not bo allowed 
even to let their attention dwell on any of those things ? ” 
Plato’s repeated assertion that men are bom diversely 
endowed goes ill with his assumption that no artisan’s 
son would over bo able to assimilate all that (Jreek life 
and learning had to offer, and so become by right of ^ 
own gpfts a member of the controlling classes. With 
Plato, as with us until quite recently, education was the 
appanage of the well-bom. 

But where Plato shoots ahead of modem systems is in 
his recognition of the importance of surrounding the child 
with beautiful things, so that he will come to " approve 
all that is beautiful, and, enjoying it and absorbing it into 
his soul, will grow up in the strength of it, and become a 
good and noble man.” For the following passage, taken in 
connection with another not here quoted, the editor claims 
that it is " the high-water mark of Plato’s theory of fine 
art,” and quotes Nettleship’s saying that it contains the 
pith of what is to be said on the subject. We think this 
praise much too high, although had Plato reached the 
same height on the " intellectual ” side of education his 
ideal would have been stupendous indeed: 

Are we, then, to regulate the poet* only, compelling 
them to create in their poems the image of the noble 
character, on pain of not making poetry among us, or 
shall we also regulate the other craftsmen and put a stop 
to their embodying the character which is ill-disposed and 
intemperate and illiberal and improper, either in their 
pictures or in their buildings or in any other productions 
of craftsmanship, on pain of being debarred from working 
among us if they cannot obey ; that our guardians may 
not from being nurtured among images of badness, as 
though in a poisonous pasture, gathering in the course of 
every day, little by litue, many things to feed upon from 
many surroundings, collect before they know it a single 
huge evil within their soul ? Shall we not rather seek out 
those craftsmen who are able, by a happy gift, to follow 
in its footsteps the nature of the graceful and beautiful; 
that as if Uving in a healthy region the young men may be 
the better for it all, from whichsoever of the beautiful 
works a something may strike upon their seeing or their 
hearing, like a breeze bearing health from vmolesome 
places; bringing them unconsciously from early childhood 
both to likeness and to friendship or harmony with the 
law of beauty ? 

Mr. Boeanquet’s notes are exegetical rather than critical ; 
read with the summaries and the introduction, the student 
will find it difficult to miss Plato’s meaning. As far as 
possible the text is explained by the text, and always is 
the editor careful to point out how the connotation of 
important words like " music ” increases as the argument 
progresses. If there is a fault in the way in which the 
commentary has been written, it is the studied carefulness 
with which the editor avoids using the original word even 
when the gain in so doing is obvious. It does not follow 
because a student is ignorant of Greek that his ignorance 
is total, extending even to Greek roots and the forms of 
the letters. 


Dr. Hastings’s Biblical Dictionary. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, 
D.D. Vol. ni.: Kir-Pleiades. (T. & T. Clark.) 

The present volume of this Dictionary, though, perhaps, 
not so interesting as its predecessors, well maintmns the 
note of excellence struck in the first; and we are glad to see 
that the editor has again managed to avail himself almost 
exclusively of English and American talent, the lung list 


of contributors containing only four foreign names. A 
good plate of coins and the customary map of St. Paul’s 
travels—which seem to have a most unaccountable attrac¬ 
tion for Biblical students—make up the sum of the full- 
page illustrations. The woodcuts in the text, though still 
very sparsely scattered, are probably sufficient. £1 this, 
as in all such publications, it is very difficult to discover 
the principle that governs their insertion. A woodcut of 
a phylactery might be well bestowed, as enabling the 
reader to know one when he saw it; but who is likely to 
be any the better for the common Boman forms given as 
illustrations to the article on Lamps ? 

To take first the perennially interesting subject of magic, 
Mr. Owen Whitehouse (Cheshunt College) comes pretty near 
the truth when he defines magic as " the special and abnor¬ 
mal agency, whether through words or acts, whereby certain 
superhuman personal powers are constrained either to 
create evil (or good) or to avert baleful effects.” As has 
been often enough said in these columns, magic is the 
attempt to compel the obedience to man of spiritual 
powers, and we still prefer this definition to the somewhat 
obscure and pedantic sentence given above. This apart, 
Mr. Whitehouse’s article may be pronounced adequate, 
and his account of magic in Egypt and Babylonia is just 
what is required to make a student of the Bible under¬ 
stand the manner in which the subject is there referred to. 
In the Egyptian part of it, the magic Papyrus of Ghubas 
and the Westcar Papyrus might have been quoted, as well 
as the Papyrus Ebers; but as we are referred to Prof. 
Wiedemann’s Religion der alien Mgypter for further in¬ 
formation, it may well be that Mr. Whitehouse has not 
studied the difficult subject of Egyptian magic at first 
hand. On Babylonian mane he is much more detailed; 
but we should like his auuiority for the statement that 
the name of the god Ea was " awful, ineffable, and disguised 
in ciphers.” The ineffability of the name of Ea did not 
go very far, for that name appears on most tablets of 
spells quite as freely as that of Merodach, who is there 
generally represented as his interlocutor; nor was Ea 
more frequently referred to by his “ number ” than other 
Babylonian gods. In that, as in other matters, it is 
difficult for one who has not made of the subject a special 
study to get away from the influence on his ideas of the 
medieeval Gabala. We wish, too, that in the answer to 
his final question—Will meigic over die ?—Mr. Whitehouse 
had laid more stress on the fact that as the laws of nature 
become more and more known, the area in which the 
belief in magic can operate becomes correspondingly 
restricted. But, on the whole, the artide is meritorious. 

The article "Maranatha,” again, is a model of what 
such a one should be. As the word can be construed 
in Syriac "The Lord is at hand,” it is difficult at 
first sight to see how it can have been tacked on by 
St. Paid to the other word " Anathema,” so as to form 
a sort of curse. Such is the kind of problem in which 
a Biblical dictionary is useful, and Mr. Thayer (Harvard) 
here solves it satisfactorily. After going though all the 
different readings proposed, and showing what is to be 
said for or against them, he leans to that which would 
interpret it as an ejaculation—"Our Lord come!” and 
suggests that it is perhaps " a fragment of some confession, 
cre^, or hymn.” Both as likely in itself, and as avoiding 
the alternative condusion that the writers of the New 
Testament in the passage referred to were using words the 
meaning whereof they were ignorant, this is a happy 
rendering. 

The doctrinal matters which are apt to become pitfalls 
for unwary writers are still treated with much impa^alily. 
The very difficult article on “The Lord’s Supper” is 
entrusted to Mr. Plummer (Durham). He assumes that 
the account of its institution given by St. Paul was 
" written earlier ” than those of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
and treats the description in 1 Gor. xi. 23 —which gives, 
by the way, the consecrating words as " This cup is the 
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New Testament in my blood”—as the “primary” one. 
The result of this is, as he says, that “ the divine injunc¬ 
tion to the Church to continue the Eucharistic celebration 
in memory of its Founder rests solely on the testimony of 
St. Paul”—a conclusion which might not meet with 
approval in certain quarters. For the rest, he points 
out that the words of St. Paul should really be read “ The 
bread which we break is fellowship with [Kou'wta] the 
body of Christ,” but that those who insist on the “ is ” 
meaning actual identily must find great difficulty when 
they apply the same interpretation to the cup. We do 
not pretend to say whether he is right or not, but it 
certainly seems to us a moderate and healing exposition 
of doctrine. The same praise may be bestowed on Mr. 
Adams Brown’s (New York) careful article on the 
“ Parousia,” or Second Advent, in which he suggests that 
the references to it in the New Testament refer to it as 
“ a dispensation rather than as a single event, beginning 
with the spiritual advent of the risen Jesus, and continuing 
on through all the intermediate experiences of the Church 
until that ‘ Last Day ’ when the work of salvation shall be 
fully accomplished.” 

The trail of the Higher Criticism is, of course, still over 
the Dictionary, though not so much so as with some of its 
rivals. Mr. Chase (Cambridge) begins his article on 
“ Mark (John) ” by assuming “ the identity of the John 
Mark of the Acts with the Mark of the Pauline Epistles 
and the Evangelist”—a theory which, when first started by 
Renan, arous^ the scorn of the orthodox; but he does 
not think there is any reason for supposing that St. Peter, 
whose interpreter Mark was said to be, could not speak 
Ghreek, and he evidently thinks the silence of Clement and 
Origen disposes of &e legend that Mark introduced 
Chmtianity into Eg}rpt. We are also glad to see that 
Mr. Cowan (Aberdeen), in his article on “Nero,” leans 
to the theory that the “Number of the Beast” really 
indicates that Emperor; white Dr. Stanton (Cambridge), 
in an excellent article on the “ New Testament Canon,” 
accepte the theory that the John whom Papias knew was 
the Mder, and not tiie beloved disciple. A long article 
by Dr. Bernard (Dublin) on “Miracle” may be com¬ 
mended as a gallant attempt to defend a position which 
seems to grow weaker every day. 


Other New Books. 

A Tutorial History of Enoush 

Litbraturk. By A. J. Wyait. 

This little book is exactly what it professes to be—and 
more could not be said for it—a tutorial history of English 
literature. It is just what is wanted for a school hand¬ 
book. Its scheme is clear, proportional, and scientific; 
it avoids jejune fulness by touching chiefly on the pro¬ 
minent writers, while at the same time it g^ves a good 
view of the growth no less than the sequence of English 
literature. Mr. Wyatt foUows in his criticism accredited 
authorities, and judiciously quotes them where it would 
be difficult to supply language more able and perspicuous. 
His book supplies the most modern information and, for 
the most part, modem views. 

Yet the author does not escape all the defects incident to 
academic compilations—such as the perilous safety of 
subservience to traditional judgment. Less than justice is 
done to Donne and the “ metaphysical school,” for this is 
traditional; more than justice to Cowper, for example, for 
this, idso, is traditional. On at least one point (not noticed 
by Mr. Wyatt) it has become seasonable the Cowper 
tradition should be impugned. It is assumed that his best 
verse errs b^' an inflexible simplicity, which ignores the 
impossibility of (certain tliemes for poetry. In truth, it 
slips by the very opposite. His native instinct introdiu es, 


unafraid, an “unpoetical” topic; but, instead of daimt- 
lessly trusting his intellect, he baulks at the last moment, 
and refuses the fence : he tries to “ elevate the theme (as 
it was called) by some rag of Papistical finery (“ Papis¬ 
tical,” from Pope ; see dictionary). The trick, in place of 
raising the passage, prosaicises it; emphasising, by the 
glaring contrast of the stUted phrase, the homeliness of 
the theme. Thus, in the tender poem, “ To Mary ”; 

Thy needles, once a shining store. 

For my sake restless heretofore. 

Now rust disused, and shine no more, 

My Mary! 

The passage is made prosaic, not by the mention of knit¬ 
ting-needles, but by the “ funk ” which swerved aside to 
baptize them with that conventional piece of “ elevated 
diction ”—“ a shining store.” Again: 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright. 

Are still more lovely in my sight 
T/ian golden heame of orient light, 

My Mary! 

That final spangle from the Papistical store makes the 
whole stanza mean by the contrast of its tinsel glitter. 

But ah! by constant heed I know. 

How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smile to looks of woe, 

My^Mary! 

And should my future lot b? cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 

, Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 

My Mary! 

In this tender and true finish there is just one phrase 
which rings false; and it is the conventional sample of 
“ poetic diction ”—“ looks of woe.” Of course, we are not 
attacking poetic diction, but the artificial substitute for it. 
It is this which sometimes mars Cowper’s best—not a too 
resolute simplicity. For that fault we must go to Words¬ 
worth, and “ poor Harry Hill,” and poor Harry Gill’s poor 
teeth, which (like his poet)— 

Chatter, chatter, chatter still. 

(W. B. CUve.) 

Norfolk. By Wiluam A. Durr. 

A writer may be forgiven any enthusiasm for his native 
county; nay, he should rather be encouraged in that 
pleasant loy^ty, and be allowed to magnify his home 
earth to the utmost limits of his conscience. All we ask 
of him is that he should not play the showman too con¬ 
spicuously, and Mr. Dutt seldom commits the showman’s 
offence. His book is, indeed, as near a model guide as 
may be; the itineraries are ample and well arranged, the 
maps good, and he discourses pleasantly by the way of 
matters interesting to more than the mere tourist. With 
this volume in his pocket a man might go through Norfolk 
dumb and never lose his way. 

When Norfolk made up its mind to exploit itself the 
thing was done, and now, as Mr. Dutt says, “ there is no 
county in England where the comforts and convenience of 
tourists . . . are more considered and better attended to.” 
Poppyland has now no secrets, its broads and rivers are 
somnolent waterways for the amateur wherryman, and 
Cromer almost spells fashion. If the spirits of Sir Thomas 
Browne and George Borrow, of “old Orome” and John 
Sell Cotman, could foregather at the “Maid’s Head” in 
Norwich, or up on Household Heath, they would have 
startling views to exchange on this development. We 
recall that fine passage in lavengro addressed by Borrow 
to the elder brother who afterwards died abroad : 

Better stay at home, brother, at least for a season, and 
toil and strive ’midst groanings and despondency till thou 
hast attained excellence even as he has done—the little 
dark man with the brown coat and the top-boots, whose 
name will one day be considered the chief ornament of the 
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old town, and whose works will at no distant period rank 
among the proudest pictures of England—and England 
ag^ainst the world!—thy master, my brother, thy, at 
present, all too little considered master—Grome. 

Cromo’s day came long ago ; Cotman’s too. 

It is impossible to find excuse for the piece of vandalism 
which removed Sir Thomas Browne’s skull from his place 
of sepulture in St. Peter Mancroft to a shelf in the 
Museum of the Norfolk Hospital. Such noble ashes 
might have been left undisturbed. Yet, perhaps, he 
himself would have seen in it a pointed comment on his 
observations of the bone-filled urns dug up “ in a field of 
old Walsingham,” which gave us the Hyd/riotaphia and its 
imperishable prose. 

The chapters devoted to the natural history and sport 
of the county are each by different and competent hands. 
The only English specimen of the blue thrush was seen in 
Norfolk; and the gp'eat crested grebe, thanks to recent 
careful preservation, is gradually increasing in numbers. 
It would be wise, in a county so adapted for varieties of 
bird-life, to make the Meservation regulations even more 
strict than they are. (Dent.' 4s. 6 d. net.) 

Sutton-in-Holderness. y Thomas Blashili.. 

This book makes a valuable addition to the histories of 
place. It is a most comprehensive monograph, full of 
that carefully accumulated and 8U5curate detail wldch only 
loving labour and the true instinct for topography can 
gather together. Mr. BlashiU was fortunate in having 
access to many private sources of information; he has 
packed his work with the minutiie of his subject, yet his 
detail never obscures. The history of Sutton is traced 
from the Conqueror’s Survey, completed in 1086, when the 
lordship of Holdemess was in the hands of Drogo de 
Brevere, to the opening of the Hull and Hornsea Rmlway 
in 1864. The chapters devoted to the parish during the 
period, extending to ten generations, when the De Suttons 
were Lords of the Manor, give a delightfully human 
picture of the Middle Ages. One sees the Cistercian 
Monks of Meaux, with whom the De Suttons were at 
frequent feud, driving their lean sheep to pasture under 
the jealous eyes of the Lords of the Manor, always on the 
watch to find means to oust the holy brethren from their 
rights of pasturage. 

The presentation of the village community in these 
pages, the relations between lords and overlords, vassals 
and freemen, are particularly dear and succinct. Mr. 
Blashill’s method, although accurate and scientific, is also 
iiuman; he sees the colour of character. The notes on 
the Fishery Feasts—held annually, up to 1766, on Mid¬ 
summer Eve—should bo of exceptional interest to those 
who look for favour in reconstnicting the past. The 
oldest record of such a feast possessed by the Corporation 
of Hull is dated June 22 , 1695. Among the entries is one 
for “ 3 Cool Tankerds,” at a cost of eight shillings. One 
would like to know the capacity of the tankards, and what 
they contained. (Elliot Stock. 6 s.) 

Famous Bmtish Regiments. By Major A. Griffiths. 

This is one of those perfunctory pieces of book-making 
which the South African War has produced in such 
bewildering numbers. AU we can say for it is that it 
contains a certain number of facts and eight illustrations; 
but as there is no index its value for reference purposes is 
much reduced. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Frederick, Lord Leighton. By Ernest Rhys. 

A new and cheaper edition, in crown octavo, of the work 
first published in 1895. The volume contains eighty repro¬ 
ductions, two being in photogravure, from Lord Leighton’s 

f ictures, and a chapter has been added on No. 2, Holland 
’ark-road, by Mr. Pepys Cockerell. (BeU. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Fiction. 


Senator North. By Gertrude Atherton. 

(John Lane. 6s.) 

This book deserves a warm welcome. In the present age, 
an age in which the novel has practically ousted eveiy other 
literary form, a responsibility rests on those novelists who 
have ignored the great social questions in order to produce 
endless and futile fantasias upon a theme which they call 
love, but which is nearer sentimentality. “The way of 
a man with a maid ’’ is interesting—up to a point; but 
the complex and enormous psychology of a social organism 
is surely more interesting. If the novel exists so luxuri¬ 
antly as to make existence impossible for other “ forms,’’ 
then it is the duty of the novel to fulfil the functions of 
those “ forms ” which it has crushed out of life. How 
many novelists recognise this? How many novelists of 
indubitable talent trouble themselves about those questions 
which continually disturb the minds of thinking persons ? 
The attitude of our novelists in general may be compared 
roughly to the attitude of a newspaper which, on the day 
after a party-splitting event, emerges shamefully from 
a difficulty by printing a leader about the weather or the 
latest divorce case. We would not forbid love to our 
amiable romancers; but love, like art, is only a part of 
life—and a small part. “What, would you encourage 
novels with a purpose ? ’’ Certainly. But by novels with 
a purpose we do not mean novels with a fad. The finest 
of Balzac’s work, the finest of Turgenev’s—witness Le 
Mediein de Campagne and On the Eve —bears but little on 
love. These men dealt with nations. Yet such is the 
condition of modem taste that if an author issued a book 
like Le Midecin de Campagne to-day he would probably be 
accused of having omitted from his book the human 
interest and the plot! 

Mrs. Atherton has essayed to produce a picture of 
political life in the United States, so far as it touches the 
Senate; and she has succeeded admirably. All her books 
have had sincerity and force; but, until this one, none of 
them has had a consistent dignity. Senator North is a 
gprave and dig^nified work. It discloses knowledge, 
thought, and imagination. It has shape and homogeneity. 
Mrs. Atherton is a publicist. She is afraid of nothing, 
least of all of the big things. At the period of which she 
treats there were four questions prominent in America; 
the Cuban question, free silver, political corruption, and 
the negro problem. She deals with them imperturbably. 
She has woven them into the very stuff of her novel. We 
say that this is fine. 

The book is not without its share of the indispensable 
“ tender passion.’’ And a terrible “ human interest ” 
centres in the figpire of Harriet Walker, offspring of a 
Southern white and an octoroon, that tragic creature who 
looked like a white literally “ to her finger-nails,” and 
who yet was destined to the most frightful form of 
ostracism; 

“My dear,” he said, “ that poor creature was doomed 
the moment she entered the world. No amount of sym¬ 
pathy, no amount of help that you or I could gpve her 
would alter her fate one jot. For all the women of that 
accursed cross of black and white there is absolutely no 
hope—so long as they live in this country, at all events. 
They almost invariably have intelligence. If they marry 
negroes they are humiliated. If they pin their faith to 
the white man, they become outcasts among the respectable 
Blacks by their own act, as the act of others has made 
them outcasts among the Whites. Their one compensation 
is the inordinate conceit which most of them possess. Do 
not think I am heartless. I have thought long and deeply 
on the subject. But no legislation can reach them, and 
the American character will have to be bom again before 
there is any change in the social law. It is one of those 
terrible facts of life that rise isolated above the so-called 
problems. . . 

Senator North fails only at the conclusion; and this is a 
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pity, since it might have failed anywhere else with less 
consequence. The end is ineffective; it lacks the imagina¬ 
tive force of the rest of the book. Moreover, the intro- 
ductioa of Hamilton’s ghost is one of those hopelessly 
absurd faux pas which Mrs. Atherton seems deseed to 
make in every book. Nevertheless, Senator North is a 
distinguished and large work. 


Notes on Novels. 

[^Tkese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow. 

OuNKiNO Mubesll. By Akthue Moeeison. 

Not London this time, but Essex—Essex before “ the 
roeculative builder had dreamed of Leigh, and when 
Hadleigh was still the Hadleigh of another century.” 
The lifting up of Essex in the last half century would be 
a strange chapter in modem life; and Mr. Morrison’s 
book is a surprising picture of the county in 1854. Ten 
years after that date, Mr. Morrison tells us, a man was 
swum for a witch in Essex, and died of it. Not the least 
surprise of the book is Cunning Murrell himself, an Essex 
fakir. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

The Isle of Uneest. By Heney Seton Meeeiman. 

A new novel by the author of The Sowers will be an 
event to many. The “isle of unrest” is Corsica, and a 
dead man lying on his face in the “ Place ” of Olmeta-di- 
Tuda is the first Corsican sight that salutes us—Corsican 
“ dirty work.” “ Someone, it was understood, had gone 
to tell the gendarmes down at St. Florent. There was no 
need to send and tell his wife—half a dozen women were 
racing through the olive groves to get the first taste of 
that.” The book is full of clearest cut incident, and the 
Franco-German War has an important bearing on the 
stoiy. (Smith, Elder. Ss.) 

Jezebel. By Eichaed Peyce. 

Mr. Pryce’s forte is minute description, and we think 
that no reader wiU be indifferent to the opening scene—a 
baptism—of this story. All the rustics were assembled to 
see Lord and Lady Dormorol’s child christened. At the 
font: “It became manifest to all who were near enough 
to see and to hear what was passing that Lady Dormorol, 
with the pale face and the trembung feather, had been 
told by her autocratic husband that at the proper time he 
would intimate to her the name or the names he had 
chosen, and it was thus by pre-arrangement that he now 
held out to her the slip of paper . . . ‘ No, Edward, no,’ 
she whispered . . . Sometmng like horror and more than 
dismay seized the clergyman . . . ‘ Jesebel, I baptize thee 
in the name . . . ’ ‘ Ajmen,’ said Lord Dormorol.” This 
is the story of Jezebel. (Hutchinson. 68.) 

Mothke-Sistke. By Edwin Pugh. 

The mean streets forsaken, temporarily perhaps, by Mr. 
Morrison are the scene of Mr. Pugh’s new story. “ The 
Hole ” is a slum in the north-west of London, and we are 
at once in the midst of squalors, amours, whisky, and 
street-fights. Mother-Sister is “ Maddie ”—or Madeline 
Annabel—the second child of the fearsome Dan Marmory, 
of The Hole. “ She sat with her younger sister, Githa, 
in a little front room . . . whilst her father dodged the 
constables in the alleys round about, and other constables, 
attended by an idle, curious crowd, carried McCanty away 
on a stretcher to the hospital.” (Hurst & Blackett. 63 .) 

The Woeld’s Blackmail. By Lucas Clbkve. 

This story, by the author of The Monks of the Holy Tear, 
is a rollicking satire on the methods and sufferings of 
social parvenus. “ There is a settled routine which the 


nouveau riche must follow, if he falls into the hands of the 
dwellers of the West-end of London. It begins with 
taking concert tickets . . .” After going through this 
routine, which advances by easy stages to Parliament, a 
racing stud, and a country house with traditions, he may 
at last be able to go about in an omnibus. With a good 
deal of wit and exaggeration, the author traces the career 
of Lucas White, millionaire, for whom she engages the 
reader’s sympathy in his ambitions, his services to impe¬ 
cunious peers, and the thunder-clap which threaten his 
ruin. (F. V. White & Co. 6 s.) 

The Image Bbeakees. By Geexeude Dix. 

In this story by the author of The Girl from the Farm 
we revel in modernities. Anarchism, socialism, the new 
woman, the revision of marriage—these are the woof of 
the story. At the British Museum: “In the temple of 
this great Bible, in the shrine of the winged Dulls, 
dreaming in the gloom of the northern city of the great 
Assyrian light, the girl who had come in for shelter stood 
crushed with the sense of unavailing weakness before 
their arrogant and stable might.” (Heinemann. 6 s.) 

The Love that Lasts. By Floeence Wabden. 

“ ' When a mon gets to seven-and-twenty wi’oot loving 
a woman, Alison, ho gives the woman, when he does meet 
her, a love that lasts.’ . . . She sat down on hie wretched 
little horsehair sofa, and let her hand rest on the shoulder 
of the man who . . . was going to make up to her for all 
the misery ... in her luckless mock-marriage.” On this 
theme Miss Warden’s experienced pen embroiders an 
interesting story. (Ward, Lock. 6 s.) 

A Self-made Countess. By John Steange Wintee- 

This is a story of matchmaking and social pushfulness. 
Its character is indicated in the author’s chapter headings 
or maxims, such as: “ The fate of young girls is often 
more a matter of skill than luck”; “The clever ones 
always play a waiting game ”; “ One of the greatest 
blessings in the world, the social world, is the feeling of 
being used to it,” and so on. (F. V. White. 63 .) 

Beothees of the Chain. By Geoege Geiffith. 

The Hotel Cecil is taking its place in fiction. Cabs are 
beginning to “ swing out of the Strand into the courtyard 
of the Cecil ” as one of the inevitabilities of financial 
melodrama. Thus the characters in this story of a 
criminal brotherhood meet at the Cecil in Chapter VIII. 
for lunch, and there the villains are unmasked at dinner 
in Chapter XXX. Seas and sea-fights resound between 
these meals, and cigars are lighted, and messages in the 
Pinkerton code flash roimd the world. (F. V. White & 
Co. 6 s.) 

The Peinoess of 

Coffee. By Aechibald Claveeing Guntee. 

A vigorous Mormon-elder-Grand-Canon-wood-pile-and- 
camp-foe-gin-rickie, and mining-engineer yarn, with ex¬ 
cursions into New York vice and fashion, wim such chapter 
headings as: “ Oh, You Villain! ” “ The Philosophy of 
Kisses,” “ The Wonderful Eyes of Mr. Markie Simons,” 
“ High Jinks at the Utopia.” (J. V. White & Co. 6 a.) 

The Silveb Dove. By A. C. Inchbold. 

The title is taken from these lines in The Diary of an Old 
Soul : 

. . . Making love, 

That perfects strength, divine in weakness’ fire. 

And from the broken pots calls out the silver dove. 

The broken pots are the work of a club - haunting 
husband; the story of his misdeeds and salvation is closely 
written, and compactly laid in Hampstead and Kensington. 
(Hutchinson. 68 .) 
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One of Us. 

A DBUGHTim, piece of autobiography is the chapter of 
“ Details in My Daily Life,” contributed to the new 
Monthly Magatine by Abdur Bahman, Amir of Af g han iwtan, 
Indeed, the naivete of this self-revelation is almost too 
nittcb for us. If the blue cover of the Monthly Magatine, 
with its head of Pallas Athene, were not so austere, if the 
traditions of Albemarle-street were not so grave and 
circumspect, and if anything in the way of personal 
memoirs could easily surprise us, we should be tempted 
to suppose that Mr. W. 8. Gilbert had been collecting 
matenm for a new Bab Ballad, and that hie notes had 
gone gloriously Mtray. As it is, wo must accept these 
lively seU-revelations as the ipeieeima verba of His l^esly 
the Amir of Afghanistan, and congratulate Mr. Henry 
Newbolt on his enterprise. 

The Amir assures us that his life is quite a contrast to 
the lives of other Asiatic monarchs—a statement, which 
we are bound to say, he makes good. For the Amir has 
an Occidental hunger for work. So confirmed is his 
industry that even sickness, which turns the best of us into 
loafers, does not stay his activity : 

When I cannot move from my bed I still keep on working 
at readmg and writing documents and various Government 
papers . . . Those who have seen me at such times know 
how hard I work, and they have often heard me say that, 
if my han(k and feet cannot move from my bed, I can still 
go on moving my tongue to give orders to those about me, 
and tell them what I wish to be done. 

With the Amir work often means hard thinking about the 
welfare of his country. Often his meals wait on the table 
for hours until His Majesfy has done thinking. Not only 
does Ms dinner get cold, but such is the depth of these 
S<^atic reveries that when he emerges from one of them 
His Majesfy will often ask: “ Did I eat my dinner to-day, 
or not ? ”—which, if he did, is a wonderful witness to the 
excellence of His Majesty’s digestion. 

80 d-eply do my thoughts take possession of me when I 
am ptimning various improvements and considering State 
affairs that I do not see any of the people who are in my 
presence. Many nights I begin reading, and writing 
answers to letters, and do not raise my head until I see 
that the night is past and the morning has come. My 
doctors and hakims tell me that this never-ceasing activity 
is the cause of all my illnesses, that I work too hard, and 
do not take my meals regularly at ^ed times. My 
answer is: “ Love and Logic have never agreed together.” 

In his devotion to his work and to his people the 
Amir compares himself to a lover whose pains are his 
luxuries, and his difficulties a spur to fresh exertions. To 
Oriental repose—nay, to common sleep—the Amir seems 
to be nearly a strMger. It is true that His Majesty offers 
us a distinct choice of statements under this head. He 
goes to bed at five in the morning, and— 

The whole time I am in bed my sleep is disturbed in 
such a way that I awake nearly every hour, and keep on 
thinking about the improvements and anxieties of my 
country; then I go to sleep again, and so on. I get up 
between two and three in the afternoon, and the first 
thing I do is to see the doctors and hakims, who examine 
me to see if I require any meilicine. 


That is a distressing state of things, and it is pleasant to 
know that it co-exists—^the East is the home of paradox— 
with another of a more cheerful kind: 

I do not go to sleep directly I lie down in bed, but the 
perron who is specially appmnted as my reader sits down 
beside my bed and reads to me from some book, as, for 
instance, histories of different countries and peoples; books 
on geo^phy, biographies of great kings and reformers, 
and pohtioal works. I listen to this readmg until I go to 
sleep, when a story-teller takes hie pl^, repeating his 
narratives until I awake in the morning. This is very 
soothing, as the constant murmur of the story-teller’s 
voice lulls my tired nerves and brain. 

On rising, and after breakfast, the Amir begins work, 
h^h of his officers is impatient to put his business before 
him. He is beset with secretaries, ushers, pages, 
and detectives. Members of the public also majy enter 
his presence. The humblest water-carrier or fruit-seller 
is wowed, nay, entreated, to present himself. Iffie 
' etiquette of petitions is simple : 

Any rarron can put his claims before me in the following 
way: He comes to the door and reports that he wishes to 
see me, and is invited to come in and tdl me himself, or 
to put his grievance in writv^ and put it to the Nazir, his 
assistant, or to one of my (wnrt Secretaries, or even into 
the Post-office. He must write on the cover: “ Not to be 
opened by any one except the Amir.” I open such letters 
myself, and, if necessary, I also write the answer with my 
own hand, and forward it to the petitioner by the same 
means bv which it came to me. If he do not succeed in 
getting his letter put before me from any of these sources, 
there are my spies and detectives, both public and private, 
who are severely punished if the case is not reported to 
me. In fact, it is the belief in Afghanistan that every 
individual pcmesses a signature of mine, and in every 
house there is a detective. This is an exaggeratim, 1 
think! 

It is not to be supposed that the Amir never takes 
recreation. On the contrary, he so far unbends as to pay 
two or three visits a year to his wives and family. In 
more youthful, less strenuous, years he saw them as often 
as twice a week, but he now realises that Allah did not 
create him “ to spend my time in personal enjoyments and 
self-indulgence.” Still, his wives venture into his presence 
on their own initiative ten or twelve times a year for a few 
hours. His youngest sons and grandsons, too, will peep 
in on his labours, about twice a week for a few minutes, 
and, finding him busy, will wrestle with each other while 
he wrestles with an affair of State. 

It must be confessed, too, that the Amir reports well of 
his houses, his furniture, and his domestic arrangements 
generally. Persian and Herat carpets, nightingmes and 
other singing birds, pianos, pictures, and flowers enliven 
the rooms of residences which suggest solid suburban 
comfort. Each palace is so built that it is equally adapted 
to summer and winter. 

The rooms are so arranged that the spring blossoms 
may be watched as they break from the trees, and the 
gorgeous yellow hues of the autumn, and the dazzling fails 
of the winter snow and the moonlight nights are enjoyed 
by all the inmates of my palaces who take the trouble to 
sit at these windows. As a rule, I spend my summer, 
spring, and autumn outside the town, Uving for weeks in 
tents pitched in these positions where all the beautiful 
blossoms can be seen, glowing sunsets, and the yellow 
autumn tints. 

The list of servants, too — the paish khitmats, the 
maiwahdur, the chanbadur, the saxab, the numerous 
ghulam bachaha, the Farashas, and the alma bashi, &c.— 
helps us to conceive of the Amir as having a most com¬ 
fortable home. Moreover, there are professional chess¬ 
players and musicians to be seen and heard. “ The best 
pianos, guitars, violins, bagpipes, and other musical 
instruments are always to be found in my palaces.” They 
may be found also in Brixton. The Amir can play the 
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violin and the rubab. The rubab, we are startled to learn, 
is “ something like a banjo.” This instrument is doubt¬ 
less his Majesty’s inspiration when he is worried about 
“ the everlasting forward policy of my neighbours,” one 
of whom, it is well known, moves forward to a banjo 
accompaniment. How to “ run the race with the swiftest ” 
is the Amir’s daylong thought, and at night “ my dreams 
are just the same.” Sometimes he is tempts, so to 
speak, to leave his people to their own intrigues, 
treasons, and stupidities. But that is a passing mood. 
There are moments when the Amir enjoys his throne. 
When he goes out, if it be only from one building to 
another, he is accompanied by every one of hie attendants, 
his Gentleman Usher, Lord of the Seal, Head of the 
Kitchen (whose duty is to bring petitions before his 
master), pages, hakims, paish khitmats, &c., &c. “ When 

the whole cavalcade starts it forms a very pretty picture.” 
We are sure it does. But more interesting than this is the 
Amir’s ama 2 dng preparedness for battle : 

I am always ready as a soldier on the march to a battle, 
in such a manner that I could start without any delay in 
case of emergency. The pockets of my coats and trousers 
are always filled with loaded revolvers, and one or two 
loaves of bread for one day’s food; this bread is changed 
every day. Several guns and swords are always lying by 
the side of my bed or the chair on which 1 am seated, 
within reach of my hand, and saddled horses are always 
kept ready in front of my office, not only for myself, but 
for all my oourtiers and personal attendants, at the door 
of my durbar-room. I have also ordered that a consider¬ 
able number of gold coins should be sewn into the saddles 
of my horses when required for a journey, and on both 
sides of the saddles are two revolvers. 1 think it is 
necessary in such a warlike country that the Sovereign, 
and especially a Sovereign who is a soldier himself, should 
always be as prepared for emergencies as a soldier on the 
field of battle. Though my country is perhaps more peace¬ 
ful and safe now than many other countries, still one can 
never be too cautious and too well prepared. 

And yet we have kept the crowning reflection for the 
last. The Amir is one of us: he is a writer. To be 
explicit, he has written several books, which “ have been 
printed at the Kabul Press,” and another which Mr. 
Murray will issue in a few weeks. Of the last work this 
chapter is a pleasing foretaste. Long may the Amir ply 
his pen, delimit his frontiers, and play the festive rubab! 
But he really must not forget to eat his dinner. 


Things Seen. 

Armed Austria. 

Thk way was so solitary, the country so wild, the einspanner 
in which I drove so slow, that I had quite forgotten the 
customs-house on the Austrian frontier. Then we drew 
out from the gorge, and there standing in the road was 
a soldier, with fierce eyes, an air of Mars, and the ends 
of his moustache curling skywards. A rifle was slung over 
liis shoulder, and from his mouth issued tempestuous words. 
Meekly I told him that I had nothing to declare. Indeed, 
my belongings, an anthology of poetry over which I had 
fallen asleep, some trivial articles of clothing, with a pair 
of broken boots, were so insignificant that I blushed for 
the discredit they would cast, if seen, on my well-groome<l 
and well-appointed countrymen. But while the officer 
made belligerent remarks, and while he rolled his eyes, 
and while 1 thought humbly of the trivial tale of my 
belongings, a thought came into my mind to which, 
unfortunately, I gave utterance. I remembered that 
in the last Bavarian village I had bought twenty cigars 
at a halfpenny apiece—excellent cigars. The temptation 
assailed me to show that I. too, had my extravagances. 
I succumbed, and murmured, indicating my portmanteau : 


“ In there are a few cigars, just a few, for my own 
consumption. The officer bristled with excitement. 
“ How many ? ” asked he. “ Oh, nineteen, I answered, 
remembering that I had smoked one. Instantly he 
voUeyed a guttural paragraph, which I understood 
to mean that I must pay duty on the nine. 
“But they are for my own consumption,” I protested. 

“Surely -” “The law permits you only ten,” he 

cried. I flung myself back in my seat. The officer drew 
nearer to the carriage door. Two other men in the 
Imperial iiniform suddenly appeared from nowhere, and 
upon their shoulders guns were also slung. They glared 
at me. I still can see their brick-dust faces and arrogant 
moustaches. The odds were too formidable. “ Oh! take 
the cigars,” said I, “ take the nine cigars.” Instantly the 
door was flung open, my bag was cuUed from the back of 
the einspanner, and I, surrounded by the might of Austria, 
entered the customs-house. There we fought the battle 
over again; there my name, occupation, residence, and date 
of birth were enter^ upon a long, closely printed yellow 
document; there my nine cigars were laid out upon a table, 
and armed Austria gazed from me to them, from them to 
me. Then followed a pause, broken by the ticking of the 
dock. I gazed at the nine cigars for which I h^ paid 
a halfpenny apiece, and thought of the long journey 
before me. I replaced them in my bag. Instantly 
the Enemy moved towards a bureau, a drawer was opened 
a document was extracted, a quill pen was freely used— 
and I was handed a receipt for two shillings duty on nine 
cigars which had cost me a halfpenny apiece. I paid the 
money. 

Austria unbent, stood at ease, and whisked me out into 
the Solitude. 


Violins. 

This Bavarian village had, I knew, its place in history, 
but I could not recall the distinction it had wreath 
from the ages. The little winding main street, with 
a miniature river galloping through it, in which 
women with brown, wrinkled faces were washing clothes, 
gave me no clue. But when, to escape the sun, I 
sauntered through a cool, tiled archway which led into 
an orchard—then I found the clue. From tree to 
tree, just below the ripening fruit, in and out, round 
and through, stretched a tracery of ropes, and from the 
ropes hung, half a hundred of them—violins, drying their 
varnish, and storing the sun. And through cott^e 
windows, upon the skirts of the orchard, I saw men with 
bent shoulders and pale faces, each with a violin «n^ed 
between his knees, adjusting the strings, and polishing, 
always polishing. The violins they grasped were mute, 
but those in the orchard seemed, and it was not hard to 
believe, alive. They were never still; they moved to the 
whim of every breeze, this way, that way, backwards, 
forwards, and each had its own movement, its own birth- 
murmur of life. Some of the little ones danced madly, 
but the ’cellos swung to and fro with ponderous harmonies. 
Each had its own free impulse, and now and again one 
would swing near to a companion, and hang there a 
fraction of a second, as if to whisiier some secret. 

A murmur, rising and falling, filled the orchard. The 
music makers trembled in the wind, and thrilled in the 
rich sunshine. I welcomed them. These were not inani¬ 
mate things. They were alive, and telling one another of 
the music they had been born into the world to give to 
man. 
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Ober Ammergau. 

An Impression. 

PusHixQ itself skywards, high above the other peaks, is 
a crag of rock shaped like the broad end of a fir cone. It 
is visible to all the country side, the landmark of a hundred 
villages: and upon it, in icy isolation, stands a slim cross. 
Ober Ammergau lies beneath. 

Slowly up the mountain roads, winding zig-zag through 
the pine forests, hanging over ravines, crawl the carriages. 
And over the hills come the peasants of this land—where 
religion goes proudly with everyday life—dusty, footsore, 
their faces all set towards the same goal. In miiltitudinouB 
life the village is like an ant-heap. The sun blazes down 
on the white ways. The dust eddies up. Figures lean 
from ^e windows of the little houses, on the fronts of 
which BibUcal scenes are painted. Men and women, 
drawn from many climes, speaking many tongues, Unger 
in the streets watching and wondering at the strange sight. 
It is the Tower of Babel again, but that one purpose 
animates them all—to' hear these peasants tell once again 
the most familiar story in the world. As the sun goes 
down, and the dust-strewn carriages, in interminable line, 
still creep and crawl into the little village, and one sees 
the divers types of men and women leaning from them 
gazing, always gazing, the wonder grows. 

GrMually one begins to distinguish between the people 
that crowd the little curling streets. Gradually one becomes 
aware of certain long-haired men—grave, detached, pale— 
in the crowd and yet not of it; men pursuing their ordinary 
work of driving omnibuses, tending cattle, carrying wood, 
selling goods from booths, and their hair falls long upon 
their shoulders. These are the actors, and they are far 
less self-conscious than the visitors. They express no 
surprise at this incursion of the world into their peaceful 
village. They answer questions with grave courtesy; they 
speak of the parts they fill in the play as if it were some¬ 
thing impersonal, just a recurring duty of their simple 
lives. Their chief desire seems to be that these strangers 
should be made comfortable, that they should benefit from 
this performance of the Passion Play. Vanity has never 
touched them. The day draws in, the streets become 
almost impassable, and still those grave, long-haired men 
move silently among the people, never excited, never 
worried—peasants with whom religion and life are inter¬ 
changeable terms. The sim goes down on that strange 
sight, the slim cross sky high on the crag goes out, in a 
glow of fire, while here below the work of feeding and 
finding lodging for 6,000 people goes evenly on. There is 
no confusion, no fuss. If a momentary trouble arises one 
of the long-haired peasants is at hand to set it right. 
Truly the genius of these potters and carvers is many- 
sided. There is little rest in the village this night. An 
hour from midnight the carriages are still trundling in, 
and the shops are still open. I buy some fruit and say to 
the man who weighs it, “Which part do you play?” 
“ Nicodemus,” he answers, pausing a moment to give me 
hie full attention. And yesterday morning St. Peter was 
cutting the grass at the house where I lodged. All night 
the rumble of carriages continued, and with the early 
morning came the tinkle of innumerable bells as the cows 
sought the hill pastures. It was six o’clock. I looked 
from my window. The way to the church was dark with 
early worshippers. Soon the whole village was astir, and 
as the bells cmmed half-past seven it was as if the streets 
that led down to a certain meadow at the foot of the 
village—moved. Slowly onwards passed the procession in 
one ^ck, sinuous line on, on to the huge building that 
sprawls over the meadow at the foot of the village. 

And high overhead, against the sun-filled morning sky, 
towers that slim cross. 

The six thousand have entered. It is eight o’clock. 
The doors are closed. No one moves; no one speaks. We 


sit close together, staring at the stage, leaning forward 
in our seats, breathless, a strange assembly gathered 
together from all climes. The grey morning sky arches 
over the stage, and beyond rises a green Ull, where I 
can see the cattle grazing. A bird flies across the 
proscenium. A little breeze springs up. Then a gun 
fires, and on either side of the Eastern buildings and 
streets that form the stage there is a movement, and the 
sudden sight of grave figures, in bright garments, 
advancing slowly and sedately. A shiver of expectancy! 
We lean forward. The Passion Play has begun. 


Correspondence. 

The Teaching of English Literature in 
Schools. 

Sib, —^AU those interested in the literary education of 
the rising generation must welcome the article which 
appeared in the Academy for September 15. Many, like 
myself, deplore the secondary place English literature 
takes in modern schools. My own school-days came ten 
years too early to allow me to benefit by the modern 
revival in women’s education. But I had almost written 
escape for benefit] For I do not hesitate to say that I 
would not give in exchange for all the knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and science, and the skill in carpentry and 
book-binding, that a girl may now gain in school, what 1 
value most in my own education, that is a true love, and a 
real knowledge, of English literature and of the English 
language. I am told now that there is no time for such 
study, and that it can be well left to later years; but I am 
tempted to think that it is more important to teach a child 
to love the inside of a book before adorning its outside. 
In the old day-schools of Edinburgh, and at the finishing 
classes of more mature years, we did not learn handicraft 
or how to play hockey and cricket; but we gave up a 
g^eat deal of time to study and to books. We were not 
taught scientifically, and I do not remember much about 
text-books, but I do remember the enthusiasm of our 
masters and mistresses, and the delight we found in pre¬ 
paring our lessons for their appreciation. 

In those degenerate days children were left to prepare 
their lessons in their own way, and in their own time, and, 
I am tempted to think, both brains and character were 
benefited tnereby. Nowadays it seems as if the teachers 
had to do all the thinking, and feed the children with the 
spoon-meat thejr have carefully prepared of easy mental 
digestion. A difficult passage had then to be worried out 
—we were put on our honour not to receive help at home 
—the library had to be hunted through and books borrowed 
from friends, in order to discover what is now learnt at a 

f iance from the note at the foot of the page. Time is no 
oubt saved, but how much is lost!—above all, the valuable 
training in solving difficulties and reasoning out obscure 
points. And what treasures we found while hunting in 
dictionaries and old books; what a joy it was to go to 
school with a rare volume to show the master. What a 
triumph to be the only one in the class to have found out 
a hidden meaning! No doubt we often sat up too late 
and grew sleepy over a favourite study, neglecting the 
more unpopular lessons such as sums and French verbs; yet 
I cannot believe that we suffered in mind or body. The 
long rest from Friday night to Monday morning was suffi¬ 
cient to refresh any child’s brain, and school life was more 
leisurely than now. 

As I write I more and more realise another, and an all- 

f mwerful, element in our literary education. In Edinburgh 
iterature is now, as it has been in the past, a living thing 
that enters into the life of all its inhabitants. Walking 
to and from school we passed through streets haunted with 
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literary memories, and with, perhaps of even greater 
value, romantic and historic associations. We met and 
recog uised men whom we reverenced because they wrote 
books, although, no doubt, we could not have told what the 
books were about We looked with awe upon the window 
where once the shadow of a hand travelled to and fro, 
weaving the romances we had already learnt to love. 
Some of us had even talked with certain grey-haired old 
gentlemen, “ the sportive boys ” that Sir Walter writes of: 

Close to my side, with what delight 
They press’d to hear of Wallace wight, 

When, pointing to his airy mound, 

I call’d his ramparts holy ground ! 

Kindled their brows to hear me speak ; 

And I have smiled, to feel my cheek. 

Despite the difference of our years, 

Betum again the glow of theirs. 

Ah, happy boys! such feelings pure. 

They will not, cannot, long endure; 

Condemn’d to stem the world’s rude tide, 

You may not linger by the side; 

For fate shall thrust you from the shore. 

And passion ply the ^ and oar. 

We thought it worth a walk out to Eoslyn to look at the 
lawn where two poets met so very long ago; and we 
delighted in the jingling rhyme that commemorates the 
occasion: 

“ Welcome! welcome ! Koysl Ben! ” 

“ Thank ye ! thank ye ! Hawthomden.” 

It may be impossible to waken up in every child an 
enthusiasm for literature, but it is possible, surely, to teach 
them to be intelligently interested in books; and the book 
handled in the schoolroom derives a certain amount of 
fascination if the child has some association with its 
author. To have seen the house ho lived in, the hillside 
he loved, or the church he prayed in, is enough to rouse 
an interest in what is else but a dull lesson. My letter 
grows too long, however, as all I would wish to suggest is 
that more might be done to interest children by teaching 
them, in their early and impressionable years, that litera¬ 
ture is a great deal more than a study of prosy books.— 
I am, &c., A Modekn Athenian. 

September 17, 1900. 


“ Fulham, Old and New.” 

Sir, —^In justice to myself, you will, perhaps, allow mo 
space for a few brief words anent the review of my book, 
printed in your issue of 9th inst. 

Accuracy should, I think, be a virtue exercised by every 
man who proclaims himself the critic of other men’s work. 
1 do not say that Fulham, Old and New is all that it should 
bo, but I emphatically dissent from the opinion of your 
reviewer that there is any want of clearness in the mar¬ 
ginal headings employed. Your reviewer writes: 

In the chapter headed “ Crabtree” (vol. iii., p. 60), the 
reader may well be confused between Crabtree House, 
Lord Peterborough’s house called ” La Trappe,” and 
Brandenbnrgh House. 

If I had ever written anything so nonsensical as to call 
Lord Peterborough’s house “La Trappe,” I would 
willingly plead guilty to the soft impeachment of your 
reviewer, but, happily, the mistake is his, not mine! 

Again, he calls Bichardson’s house at North End “ a 
fine old red brick Georgian house.” Again he falls into 
error, for the red brick half of the Grange is the one 
which the novelist did not occupy. All this is perfectly 
clear in my work. 

I could point to other mistakes in your article, but let 
these suffice. It is strange, indeed, that errors like these 
can appear in a journal such ns tlie Academy. As, how¬ 


ever, the reader may imagine that the misstatements are 
based on matter to be found in my work, it is only fair to 
me that these corrections should be pointed out.— 
I am, &c., Chas. J. FiaET. 

11, Churchfield Mansions, 

Hurlingham, 8.W.: September 12, 1900. 

[Mr. F^ret avoids our criticism. We said that his 
otherwise excellent work on Fulham is lacking in dear 
typographical g^uidance, and we supported our view more 
carefeJly than is indicate in Mr. Feret’s letter. In reply 
Mr. F^ret convicts us of a slip purely incidental to that 
criticism, and of another slip that has nothing to do 
with it.] 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 52 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Ouinea for the best poem 
not exceeding sixteen lines on “The First Fire.” Many of the 
poems sent in are of very equal merit. We award the prize to 
Hiss Edith Empeatl, 123, Mthooole-gardens, Hornsey, N., for the 
following: 

The First Fire. 

Summer is dead, and this her funeral pyre. 

See how the purple blaze leaps higher and higher I 
Vanish all sun-born dream and soft desire. 

Throw on all memories of pageant flowers. 

Of bulbul's song and magic moonlit bowers, 

AU dear delighta of dead, delusive hours I 

List to the crackling sound, relentless hiss, 

- The oroak of scorn for all that fond brief bliss ; 

Grey ashes fall—is life and love like this 7 

Nay, for my face is flashed by that fell glow. 

And—strange!—my pallid hands fresh impulse know. 

And in my heart I watch a clear flame grow. 

Lo, I am ready for adventure true. 

In sterner mood, on rngg^ed highways new ; 

Farewell, dead dreams! since deeds remain to do. 

Other poems are as follows; 

The light upon the ashen g^ronnd lies chill, 

And, in the distance, autumn bonflres gleam ; 

The sun is sinking like a sun in dream. 

And night’s slow stain spreads o'er the barren hill. 

Pall down the blinds, and let my chair remain 
Beside the hearth; and light the house-flre there ! 

Foi«t the darkening world and chilly air. 

And greet old friends—old books and old thoughts, again 

Old thoughts I Ah, God I What ghosts of joy I see— 

The robber cave, the goblin in the glare I 
The flrelight plays upon my mother's hair ; 

I sit upon my stool braide her knee t 

The ruddy coal falls like a crumbling tower— 

I see another face of dear delight! 

“ O sweet I 'Tis not for ns to dream to-night. 

Go bid the ohildreh come. It is their hoar I " 

[F. B., Hilton-next-Gravesend.l 

I rub my hands ?—^yet not with cold 
So much as honest satisfaction 
At flnding you, my friend of old. 

Returned in all your rare attrition. 

Dear friend (ay, very dear to-night 
To one whose credit's not extensive!), 

Once more I’ll join you in delight 
And follow you in growing pensive. 

But now you crack your sparkling joke I 
Puff 1 . . . Well, you beat the cloud I’m blowing ! 

King Coal, I pray your cousin Coke 
May never glower where you are glowing. 

Thrice welcome I tho' some flow’rs yet bloom, 

Tho’ young love sings of “ Sweet September.” 

My lime tree's dropping hints of doom— 

But you shall sun me past December I 

[J.J.B.,Gla8gcw.| 
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When acorns from their cnps are dropping, 

And sporttmen’s guns aronnd ate popping, 

When wood-pigeons in woods are <^ing, 

While September lesTes are falling ; 

When o’er many a mist-grown hollow 
Skims the lingering snmmer swallow ; 

When robin redbreast sings each mom, 

And toadstools dance along the lawn, 

Qreen chestnut bnrrs show slits of r^. 

Brown owls at ni|;ht do wake the dead. 

And sheep are driven to the fold 
Ere dips the son his disc of gold : 

Now days begin to dose in fast, 

Antnmn's chill breath is felt at last— 

The first fire crackles np the chimney wide. 

We are content, and wish for nought beside. 

[H. P., Exmouth.] 

The firelight flickers round the room. 

The shadows dance on wall and ceiling. 

And through the softly-lighted gloom 
A Mozart melody comes stealing. 

Before the fender, flanked by screeiu, 

The black oat sits, erect and sober. 

And wonders what the weather means. 

Seeing the month is but October. 

For hark I the bitter winds are shrill 
Through double pane and oaken shutter. 

And past these, too, the draughts distil 
And make your curtains gently flutter ; 

Bethink you of the coming days— 

Do not the First Fire's beauties strike yon 7 
Then, stooping towards the merry blaze, 

.Say “ Welcome ! may the rest be like yon! ” 

[W. G., Birkenhead.] 

The tired earth is waking now 
After her noonday sleep. 

The snn goes down more cheerily 
Into the golden deep. 

The children's voices ring more clear 
Into the keener air; 

Their footsteps sound more merrily. 

The homestead seems more fair. 


Poems also received from: R. H. S., Fulham ; A. E. W., Inver¬ 
ness ; H. C., Reigate; B. P. N., Crioklewood ; W. K. H., Greenwich; 
G. R. G., Stoke-on-Trent; A. K. P., Worthing ; P. L. B., Tonbridge; 
A. D., Oxford; A. E. J., Aberystwyth ; E. R. C., Devon ; H. P. W., 
Otteibnra ; D. G. W., Richmond ; I. A., Kensington ; Mrs von S., 
London ; J, B., Tonbridge Wells ; W. H., Leicester ; L, B., Chelsea; 
“ lone,” Chelsea ; Mrs. L. M. S., London : K. L E., Colwyn Bay ; 
A, H., Witton Park ; E E, B., Birmingluam ; T. C. B., Tipton; 
J. D. H.. London ; L. V. S., London ; A. F., London ; M. G., Kings¬ 
town ; F. M., London; G H. H., Btreatham ; R. W. B., Bury St. 
Edmunds; E. R. S., Croydon; Miss G., Reigate; E. de M., London; 

E. B., Liverpool; L. M. L., Stafford : G. B., Edgbaston ; J. W. H., 
Burslem ; C. F., Hastings; E. L., Didsbury ; E. F., Kensington; 

F. W. W., London ; B. S., Nottingham ; G. S. W., Catford. 


Competition No. 53 (New Series). 

We offer a Prize of One Guinea for the best list of Pabliamektabv 
Elections in Litebatobe. The character and source of each 
example should be, very briefly, indicated. 

Rdlbb. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not latw than the first post 
of Tuesday, September 23. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompanjr each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 

POBTRY, OamOZSM, AND BBLLBS LETTBES. 


(Diinske), Joy, ond Other .(Putnam’s Sons) 5 0 

Kcurick ({.'. W. H.), Kr(r»» Amiciliae, and Other Poem^ .(Skefflnirton) 2,0 

Hnenth (K. Herslioy), The Mind of Tennyson .(Constable) net o/o 

(’Hlder (Robert 11.), Poems of Life and Work.(Gaitlner) 


That generous glow upon the hearth 
Means a new life for me. 

Old friends have come again to stay, 

A goodly company. 

The world outside may be nnkind. 

The wfirld outude is small. 

Kings bear me company to-night 
And hold BUgh Festtval. 

[F. M. E., Minehead.] 

'This ruddy blaze, this genial glow. 

Which from my hearth yon log doth throw, 

Marks the proud reign of snmmer done ; 

The pitiless pomp of noontide snn 
Hath passed. S^t-footing, in his room. 

Comes sober Autumn, fraught with gloom 
Of umber-tinted woods, and frore 
Touch in his air, nnfelt before. 

So let me sit and bask at will 

In the good wsrmth that drives the chill 

From studions blood, and watch the play 

O' danoiDg firelight as the day 

Dies in tbe dusk. E'en so may I 

Behold with glad tranquillity 

Life’s Snmmer into Autumn glide; 

’Tis well; 1 have my warm fireside. 

[H. H., Teddington.] 

How cold and cheerless seems the grate ! 

It greets ms with a stony stare, 

-And chills me as, in polished state. 

It wears a gloom funereal there. 


IILSTOHY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Lillie (Arthur), Uiuldha Hcd tiiiddhuHin ...(T. A.T. Clsrk) 

Hamilton (J. Aiijrus)* The Siege of Mafeking .(Methuen) 

Andrews (S. J,), William Watson Amlrews: a Rel’vions Ihngraphy 

(Putnam’s Sous) 

Perkins (James* Breck), R'chelien.(Putnam's Sons) 

Davidson (Thomas), K HUtor;r of Kducation)..(Constab’e)Det 

Qrenfell (B, P.) and Hunt (A. S.), The Amhurst Pupyrii .(Frowde) 

Helen Keller Soxivenir .(Volta Bureau, Washington, U.S.A.) 

Irwin (Sidney T.), Letters of Thomas Edward Brown, A .ithor of Fo'c's'le 

Tamt .....(Constable) 

De La Warr (The Earlh Some Reminiscences of the War in South Africa 

(Hurst & Blackett) 

Farrellv (M. J.i, The Settlement After the War in South. Africa 

(Macmillan) set 

SCIBNOS AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Edited bv Latikeeter (E. Hay), A Treatise on Zoology*. Part If. 

(A. A 0. Black) net 


Haeckel (Bnist), The Riddle of the Universe.(Watts) net 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Torrey (Joseph), Elementary Studies in Chemistry.(Constable) net 

Rutley (Frank), Miueralogy..(Morby) 

Mouckman (James), Skerichley’s Geology.(Murby) 


JUVENILE. 


C(Hike (M. C.), One Thousand Objects for the Microscope .(Wame) 

Hamer (8. H.;, The Juugle School.(rassell) 

Mayer (Henr>-), A Trip to Toyland.(Richards) 

Paine (A. Bigelow), In the Deep Woods .(Heinemann) 

Austin (Stella), Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller.(Wells (Jardner) 

Legh (M. H. C.), At the Foot of the El^nbow.(Wells Gardner{ 

Cobb (Thomas), The Bountiful Lady. (Richards) 

Carslaw (Rev. W. H.), Life and Times of Donald Cargill.((xardner) 


Austin (Stella), Somelx)dy .(W^ls Gardner, DarUm) 

Green (E. M,), I^eft to Themselves.(Wells Gardner, Darton) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


:t 0 
h;0 


•Vb 


1.0 

10 0 


l-VO 
0 0 


0 0 
1/0 
16 


2/6 
1 0 
0/0 

20 

1/0 


2 0 


But lo I a magic wand la mine— 

A Incifer is soon applied. 

Ah I what a glorious glow and shine— 
A welcome meet for Antnmntide. 


Smpleton (Alfred), All About Ih. Merry Tales of Gotham. 

(B. N. Peatwo, Nottingham) net 5 U 
Bnllen (P. T.), The Palace of Poor Jack.(NUhet) 1 » 

NEW EDITIONS. 


The faoea in the fire again 
Return to set ns dreaming—eo 
We set at nought the driving rain. 

And linger in the long ago I 

The croons flames in joonnd spring. 

We love the celandine’s bright stars ; 

3at the first fire rare joy will bring. 

When leap the flames between the bars. 

[F. B. D., Torquay.] 


Guppies (Geow), The Green Hand.(Sampson Low) 

Scott (Miclmel). Tom Criimle'a lajg .(Sampson Low) 

Melville (Herman), Mohy Dick.(Sampson Lowl 

Marryat (Guptain). Midshipman Easy .(Sampson Low) 

Russell (W. Clark). The Wreck of the OrotiMnor .(Sampson Ix>w) 

Goo})er (James Fenimore). The Two Admirals 

(Sampson Low) The Set, 6 vole. 21 0 

Allen (James Lane), Snmmer in Aroady .(Macmillan) .16 

Dickens (Charles), David Copiwrfleld .(Nelson A Sons) lit 

Thackeray (W. IL), The Parle Sketch Book .(Nelson A Sons) 1/0 


New Nureli are aclcnowletlged elsewhere. 
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^NIVERSITY of MELBOURNE. 

ORMOND CHAIR OF MUSIC. 

TheCoaodl inrite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR. 
SHIP of MUSIC and the DIRECTORSHIP of the UNIVER. 
8ITT CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC. 

Fixed aalary, about £H>o per annum. 

Dntiee b^n February ' 28 fh, 1901. 

Applications muet De sent to the AexiiT'OExcaAL rox 
VieroaiA. 19. Victoria Street, IVcstminiter, London, by 90Ch 
October. 1900. 

Particular* a* to aalary, duties, and tenure may be obtained 
from the AotMToOxirBaAL roR Victoria. 


B oard of education* 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 

South Keoeington, iMidon. &W. 

/ SirW.B. RICHMOND. RA.,K.C.a iPaintlng i 
) B. ONSLOW FORD, R.A. (Sculpture.) 

CouxciL < Q JACKSON. RA. l^hiteoture.) 

I WALTER CRANR A.R.W.B. (Dedgn.) 
HBaniiAena—AUOUSTUS SPENCER. . 

Paoraa^oR or Sovcmraa aw Modkluro-'E. LANTERI. 

(Other appointment* will be announced in due oour*et. 
RxouniAR-^. A. GRANT. 

The OPENING of the ROYAL COLLEGE of ART i* POST. 
I'ONBD until OCTOBER 19tb. 

Full particular* of the rerited Coux*e* of In*traotk>n, and of 
the condition* under which Student* can be admitted, are giren 
in the Proepectna, o^ie* of which mar be obtained from the 
SKoncTAmT, Board of Education. South Kensington. 

.DOMESTIC 

thirty thonaaod word*). 

_ . r EDITOR, ‘ FAMILY 

STORIES,” 7>12, Southampton Street. Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, an inteUiKcnt, ednoated GIRL, 

about U, to train as INDEXEE.>-AppUcaHoni in 
candidate** own handwriting, to be addr owc d to Mi** 
HrmaaiROTOR. lOvUw o/ Review* Office. Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand. 

S UPERIOR SCHOOLS for GIRLa—Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND High.claM 
BOARDING and DAY 80U00IR in England and on the 
Gontlnait.—OsxTaAt. Rioistry for TxAcaxae, 90, Craren 
Street, Charing Croe*. 


rpTPB*WRITING promptly and aoonrately 
X. done. lOd. per 1,000 word*. Simple* and refereneee. 
llnltl.Oopte*,~Addree*, Mil* Missxa,l8. Mortimer Oreeoent, 
N.W. 


T TTBRABY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

XJ ezparleneed in Idterw Work, and who ha* aooem to the 
BcitUi Muacum Boom, 1* open to arrange with 

Anthor or any person requiring amiitanoe In Litenry Be* 
■Mieh, eg in eeetnx Work through the Pre**. Kaiudattont 
aadminken triMB French, Italian, or Spanlah.^ Apply, 
letter, to D. 0. Dalla*, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 

B ooks wanted.—C lMdiner’, Hiitory, 2 

rol*., 1863~-Romany Rye. 3 rol*.. 1897—Je**e** Richard III., 
ISi^Loma Doone, 3 voIa-Preeentaticm Copie* of Browning, 
Dlckeni, Thackeray, and anyno'able Author*. Rare B^kstup* 
plied, state want*.— Barcr** Oieat Booluhop. BirminghAtn. 


OATALOOUE8. 


w 


ILLIAMS A NOBGATB, 

mPOBTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Haarietta Street, Ooreot Garden, i», Bootli Fiedariek St. 
Bdiaborgh, and 7, Broad street, Oidotd. 


CATALOGUES poet treo va appUoatfon. 


BAEDEKER’S A B ADD BLEY’S 


X^ 


TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 


Now tally detailed CATALOGUE cent poet freeonapplioation. 
DULAU 4 CO., 97, Bouo SquAax, JUivoox, W, 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 

ContitUng of Thiriy-teven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss. 6d,, on application to the 
Office, 4S, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southr—. w . 

2 0 / on the minimum mootbly balancea / 

/ o when not drawn Wlow iBlOO. / ( 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lone, London, W.C. 
OUBBENT ACOOUNT8 
on the minimum mootbly balancea 
f O when not drawn Wlow iBlOO. / O 

DEPOSIT AOOOUNTS 

2 ^0 j on Dapotlt*, repayable on / 

2 /o demand. ^2 #0 

STOCKS AND SHABE8. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

TtUfiKam. No. Ilolbom. 

Fela^uMir Addre**, '*BiRauEca. Lonoon.” 


THK NORTHERN COUNTIES MAGAZINE 

I* a new flist-oiau Magazine and Reriew without a competitor 
In ita paiticular field. It has a well-defined programme, and 
it* oontributon include the most eminent men and women of 
the day. 

THE NORTHERN COUNTIES 


MAGAZINE. 


THE FIRST NUMBER (OCTOBER) 

CONTAIN* 

A NEW POEM by MR. SWINBURNE. 

THE HISTORY of ELSWICK ARSENAL. 
ASPEOT6 of MODERN ART. by SIB WILLIAM 
EDEN. Bart 

LONDON LITERARY LETTER by K. V. LUCAS. 
OTHER ARTICLES and STORIES by 
MISS M- E. COLERIDGE, BALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 
W. G. COLLINOWOOD. Ac. 
FRONTISPIECE by J. R SARGENT, RA. 
'Proepeettu mnt fi>r a AaOTwnny stamp. 

Now Ready. Price 9d. On Sale Ererywhere. or from 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 , Patemoeter Row. E.C. 
ANDREW REID 4 CO., Lm., Newca*tle-on-Tyne. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 

THACKERAT-The Paris 

Sketch Book: The IriA BketoA 
Book: From (jomhill to Oairo. In 
One V'olume. 

The Book of Snobs: 

Christmas Book*: Skstehe* of 
Trarels in London. luOneVoluma 

DICKENS—David Cop> 

perfield. 

Smallect Size (H by 41 by 4 ioob) ( Lamat Type (Long Primer) ' 
Thinnest Papet (Royal India! i Ligfitect Weight (uodw 8 ocs.) 


NELSON'S 

NEW 

CENTURY 

LIBRARY. 


SUBBOBIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

OiLB BE ENTEBED AT ANT DATB 


ALREADY ISSUED. 

THACKERAY-i. Vanity Fair; 2. Pen- 

denuis: a. The Newcomes; 4. Eemood; 5. Pari* Sketch 
Book. 4c.; 6. The Book of Snob*. 4c. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 

DICKENS —1. Pickwick; 2 Nicholas 

NicUeby; 3. Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boa; 4. 014 
Curiosity Shop; s. Martin Cliuzslewit: 6. BamabyRudga^ 
7. Dombey and Sou ; 8. David Copperfield. 4 

Otbir Volumes in both Sseie* to pdllow qcioelt. 

Sack ITork eompUtd in Ons rciwiM and UiiaMdl^. 

*** Prices—Cloth. 3 l net; Leather. 9*. 6d. and Si. net 

THOMAS NELSON 4 SONS, 

35 & 38. Patemoater Row. London, E.C.; Parkaide, Bdinborgh 
and New York. And all Booksellers'. 


THE BEST and MOST POPXJLAK BOOKS 
of the SEASON AEE NOW in 
OIROUIiATION. 

Proepeotosei of Terms free oa application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thoniand Burpln* Copies of Book* always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

BDITABLE rOE 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 

30 to S4. NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Qomd Victoria 
Street, E.O., Loraov; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MAjrouena. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER. 1900.—Prioe Sizpenoe. 

Contents. 

ONE of OURSELVES. By L. B. WAtroao, Author of ’’Mr* 
Smith,** 4o. ((kmtinued.) 

THE CAPTURE of CAPETOWN. By Gsout Paston. 
HALLOWS' E'EN. By Nora Hopper. 

CARPE DIEM. By AarutK F. Beix. 

A STUDY in SCHOOL JOKES. By Mi** E. 3L Oturnrms. 
IN tile NAME of a WOMAN. By Aaruca W. MAaonjcoNT. 
Author of " By Right of Sword." *' A Dash for a Tyro ne .* 
4c. (Continued.) 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lanr. 

London : Loncmans, Green 4 Co. 

Just published.—Crown 6ro, price 9*. 

A HISTORY of EPIC POETRY (Port 

VirgiUan). ^ JOHN CLARK. M. A., Second Cbmieol 
Master in the High School of Dundee; Author of ** Manual of 
Linguistics.** 

"Unusually well written."—FAe Academy. 

Edinburgh: Oliver A Born. 

London : SiMPaiN, Marshall ft Co,. Ltd. 


Now ready.—Price Seven Shillings and Sixpesiee net 
THE 

C AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 

FOR THE YEAR 1900-1901. 

With Correction* and Additions to the end of the AcademicaL 
Year 1899—1900. 

(Cambridge: Deiuuton Bell ft Co. 

London : Georoe Bell ft Son*. 


A OHA&KIKO OIFT BOOK! 

6a.e claret roan, gilt, ntoBtraied 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: Simpkin, MarebaU 4 Uo. Llangollen: Darlington 4 Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, P.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8»o. O.VJB SBILLING BACH. lUnstrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Ezoellenoy E. J. 

PHKLPS, late American Minister; Profeasor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; BOBEBT BBOWNINO, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THKODOBE MABTXN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW POBEBT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BBOADS. THK ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THK WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL BATH, WELLS, and WSSTON.SUPEB.MABB. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. PBNMAKNMAWB, I 
1 LLANFAIRFECHAN. ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. ( 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY. COLWYN BAY. BBTTWS.Y-OOED. SNOWDON. 4 PE8TINIOO. 

BARMOUTH. DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIBTH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, 4 CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels tbronghont 


1S.-THE HOTELS of the 

the world. 

** What would not the intelligeut touriat In Paria or Rome ^ve for 9uch a gaide*book aa thU, 
teachea so much tliat ie outside the usual scope of such volumes Th# Timet. 

** The best Handbook to London ever issued .*’—Liverpool Daily Pott* 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, S8.-60 lUuetrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Strssis and Places of Interest. 

LlangoUen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Siarxta. MiKsaAiL, H.uiiToir, Kiar, 4 Co., Ltd., The Railway Buoketalla, and all BookKellen,. 
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B oard of hdtjcatior, 

ROYAL OOIiLSGE OF ART. 

Booth Kectington. iMidon, S.W. 

{ Sir W. B. RICHMOND. R.A, SO B. iPalntlog) 
S ONSLOW FORD. R.A. (Seulptore.) 

T. O JACKSON. R.A. lArcWteotOT©) 

WAT/TRR CRANE. A.RW.a {Design.) 
TlBABxssrcB^AUGCSTCS SPRNCBR. . 

PBorss'ORor SouLnosK asd 11odelui(o->S. LANTERl. 

_ (Other aitpoiutments will be sunouooed is due course-) 
RsoUTftAsW. A. GRANT. 

Th^PENING of the ROYAL COLLEGE of ART is POST- 
POKED ODt l OCTOBER 16th. 

Foil perticuUn of the revised Courses of Instruction, and of 
the oonditiooB under which Stodenta can be admitted, are giren 
to the Proenectus, oqnies of whioh mar be obtained from the 
HacaetsaT, B oard of Edoeatiop, South Kensington. 

HIVBRSITY of MKLBOURNB. 


u 


ORMOND CHAIR OF MUSIC. 


TheOooDoil Inrlte APPLICATIONS for (be PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of MU.SIC sod the DIRKCToRSHIPof the CNIVER. 
8ITT OONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC. 

Fised i^arr, about <600 per annnm. 

Duties begin February ssch, 1901. 

Applications must be sent to the Aomt-Gbxxral roa 
VisroafA. 15. Victoria SDeet. Westminster, Lmdon, by 90tb 
Oetober. 1900. 

Particulars as to salary, duties, and tmiuro may be obtained 
from tile Acwc r -GRarwAt row Victoria. 

T abooed scik^tipjc works.—T he 

Manager of the Unireisity Prem, Limited, begs to 
inform the Medical Piofeeiion. Clergymen, and Teachen that 
the 8eien>itio Wwlis Icdloted at a reoent trial and burnt by 
order of the Coutt-ria, Dr. Hsrelook Ellis's " STUDIED lu 
^ P«YCHOLO«Y of SEX." Ptofemor Krafft-Ebinrt 
^ PSYCHOPATH lA 8EXUALIV Dr. Ch P^rFs •'TIIE 
SEXUAL INSTlkCT," and 6. Mortimer’s ’'CHAPTERS on 
HUMAN LOVE,” in the future, cannot be stocked by Book¬ 
sellers in Great Britain, and will only be supplied direct from 
Leiptig^sud Paris—T iik UnivRasirr Fbr 85, Umlted, 2 , Broad 
Street Buildings, London, AtX_ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No.loaa—OCTOBER, 1900.-3s. Od. 

DOOM CASTLE: A ROMANCE. By NEIL MUNRO. 
Chaps. L-IV.-ALMOND’S NEK. Br ”LINE8MAN."-HOW 
AN ENGLISH GIRL TAUGHT A PENNSYLY'ANIA 
COUNTRY 8CHOOL.-IN THE HEART OP KALA- 
MANTAN. Bt HUGH CLIFFORD, O.U.G. - PRINCE 
CHARLES EDWARD.-LORD JIM: A SKETCH. By 
JOSEPH CONRAD.-A MOUTH IN IRELAND. Bv 
STEPHEN QWYNN.-THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION 
IN SCOTLAND.-MU81NQS WITHOUT METHOD: Tbb 
Misfortcmcs or tub St. Jahbs's Tbbathb—Litbbart Soh- 
KAHBi'LisM—A Plea for Lioitihatr^ Plaoiarisx—Tub ExAurui 
or ViRoiL, Suarbspkark, ARO MoLiiutE— Tub Mastebpikcb or 
TUB Ckrtcrt— Miss Corelli aro **Tas Mastbr-Cuhibtiar.”— 
THE MILITARY POLICY OF THE COUNTRY SHOULD 
BE AN OFFENSIVE POLICY. -THE DISSOLUTION OF 
PARLIAMENT.____ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 4 SONS, Eoirbomh ard Lordoh. 


OATALOQUE8. 


w 


ILLIAMS A KOBGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FORfilGN ROOKS, 

M, SMMtotta Street, Gorent Gaxdem 10, 8e«th Fretetek Bt 
Rdtnbnrgh, ai^ 7, Broad Strait. Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free m ivpUeatlon. 

'CX>BB1GN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

^ pr«nptly lappUed on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on spplioatlon. 

DULAU 4 00., «r. SOHO SQUARE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

A utograph letters of painters, 

ENGRAVERS, sod LITERARY CELEBRITIES. 
94 pt*. Catalogue post free on application.—Mriciui 4 RooBas, 
44. B* oksellerb Row, Strand. Louawit _ __ 

'■py'PB-WRITING promptty and aoourately 
A done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Sunples and references. 
MalU-Ooplea.—AdOrees Mim Musbb, 16, Mortimer Creeoent, 


B ooks WANTBD.-Gardiner’s HUtory, 2 

Tola, 1863—Romany Rye, 2 Tola.. 1657—Jer m's Richard HI.. 
1M3—Loma Doone, 3 Toia- Presentation Copies of Browning, 
Dickenf, Thsckcrsy. and any notable Authors. Rare Bookssup- 
piled. State wants.— Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


r ITBBABT RESEABCH. ^ A GtenttonuMi, 

expmlenosd in Llten^ Work, and who bae aeosm to the 
Brttleh Mneenm R ea ding Boom, is open to arrange with 
Asthor or any person requiring aasistanoe in Literary Re> 

-- w in seeine Work through the Press. Traaslattons 

...keD from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
to D. 0. Dallas, 151. Strand, London, W.O. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE A0ADEM7” 

CoiuUting of Thiriy-teven PyrtraUt of Old 
and New Cdehritie* in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss. 6d,, on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, (I'.C. 


NOW RBADr,— PriC4 One Shlllingnet. 

JOHN RUSEIN. 

A BIOOKAPHIOAL AKSTOH. 

By B. ED. PENGELLY. 

** Will find a reidy popularity amooK all mho desire 
a well-written, carefully condensed account of the 
great critic's life and work.'*—i>«isdee AdvertUer, 

** This workmanlike sketch.A bit of honest work 

.neatly done.'*—CArieftofi Leader. 

*' Written in an interesting style." 

AoUingham Ouardxan. 

** A book whidi onirbt to be read with great 
interest."— Million, 

JOHN BUSKIN. 

A BIOORAPHiOAL AKKTOH. 

By E. ED. PENGELLY. 

Leayes upon the mind of the reader the impres¬ 
sion of a faithful portrait."—iSeofemaft. 


NOW READY. 

THIRD EDITION, FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Price One Shilling net. 

Field-Marshal 

LORD ROBERTS, 

V.C., K.P., G C.B. 

A BI0QRAPHI04L SKETCH. 

By HORACE G. GR03EE. 

Author of "The Kingdom of Manhood," 4o; 

" The story is complete and glorious in itself.. 

Worth re-reading.A rousing little lxx>r." 

St. Jamee*e QazUte. 

"Admirably welded together into a stirring »nd 
dramatic story."—Liferarg World. 

"The entrancing narrative..Well printed and 

neatly bound.’’—CArisfiaa Liader, 

" A dose and vivid acconnt" 

Aberdeen Free Frees. 

** Tastefully got-,up."—5cnfgma». 

"Does foil justice to the drnm-and-trumpetcareer 

of the veteran soldier.Could easib* fell at three or 

foor times the bumble shilling."—Dnadee Advertieer. 


SPORTS FOR BOYS. 


By HOWARD SPICER, 

Motor of the *' Sports Library^ 


The Contents are as follows;— 


AN INTRODUCTION. B; R. P. Lewis, Oxford 
University and Middlesex C.C.C. 

A CHAT ON PHVAICAL OUkTURK. By the 

Editor of " Sandow's Maffazine.” 

AaAOOIATION AND RUGBY FOOTRALL. 
HOW TO FRRPAR. A WIOKBT. By S. Aprxn, 
Gronndman at the Oval, 


HOOKBY, 


LACROSSR 

• katimg, 


'fly-firhino. 


ON TRAINING FOR ATHLRTIO RPORTS. 
•WIMMINO. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


SPORTS FOR GIRLS. 

Edited by HOWARD SPICER, 

Editor “f the •• Sports Library." 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Articles are as follows 

INTRODUOTION. By Mrs. Ada S. Baluh, Editor 
of iromaaAood. 

1. RKATIRO. By CaiisriSE Uaxdlxt, M.A. 

2. HOOKBY. By E. M. Rossotr, Hon. Sec. All 

England Women’s Hockey Association, 

3. SWIMMINO. By “Nxptcxx.” 

4. HINT* TO OIRL OOLFRRS. By M.ar E. L. 

Hkzlet. Lady Champion. 139U. 

5. THR PHTBlOAL TRAININQ OF OIRLB. By 

the Editor of Physical Culture. 
e. FRNCINO. By Aezzs Boon. 

7. ORIOKRT. By Aqkzs Hood. 

8. LAWN TBNNia. By U. M. Pilcahs. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


ANDREW MELROSE, ) 6 , PUgrim Street, 
London, E.O. 


RELI6I0DS TRACT SOCIETY’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


GBRISTIU WORK OR T8E BITTIBFIELD. 

FROM ALDERSHOT 

TO PRETORIA. 

A Story of Christian Work among 
the Troops in South Africa. 

By Rev. W. E. SELLERS. 

With 16 lUiutiations. 

Crown 8vo, oloth boArd., 2e. 6d. 

Thie book contains many records of heroism, of 
suffering and i-ioknMB patiently borne, and of faith¬ 
fulness to Jesus Christ under great stress and trial. 
The story of what has been attem])ted in various 
ff^rmsof re’igious activity and relief of the wounded 
and sick, in connection with onr arms in South Africa^ 
arouses the a iminuion of all Christian people. 


WITH OUR SOLDIERS 
AT THE FRONT. 

Or, Conflict and Victory in 
South Africa. 

By HENRY JOHNSON. 

With 15 Illustration?. 

Grown 8yo, oloth boards, 24. 6d. 

This is a straightforward, c’^nnecUd story of the 
great struggle between the British and the Boers in 
South Afnca. _ 

The ROYAL OBSERVATORY 
GREENWICH: 

A Glance at its History and Work. 

BY 

E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A,S., 

Assistant at the Obiervatory. 

With many Illustrations from Original 
Photographs. 

Large crown Svo, cloth gUt, gilt edges, 53 . 

Mr. Maunder tells, from first-hand informal ioa, 
the strange life-story of the eight Astronomers Royal, 
and then in detail descril>cs the higlily important 
work done in connection with navigation, the fxing 
of time, and the various higlily developed scientifc 
departments connected with the consiaot study of 
the heavens there cariied on cea^tl-b^ly day nni 
night. _ 

THE WAY INTO 

THE KINGDOM; 

Or, Thoughts on the Beatitudes. 

By Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D., 

Of Boarnemoath. 

Fcsp. 8to, cloth gilt, Ip. 61. 


FOR SUNDAY ADDRESSES TO TOON6 PEOPLE 

KNOTS. 

Quiet Chats with Boys and Giris. 

By A. N. MACKR.\Y, M.A. 

Cr.iwD 8 vo, cloth beard., 2 ). 
LONDON: 66 , PATERN03TEB BOW. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Ne^ Novel by the Author of 
“ The Sowers.” 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 

With IllustratioDs, crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE ISLE OF 
UNREST. 

BY 

HEKRY SETON HERRIMAR, 

Author of “THE SOWEES," “IN KEDABS 
TENTS,” “ RODEN’S CORNER,” Sco. 

" A tale of Corsican life in the reign cf Napoleon HI., 
which, from the lurid opeoiog piciure to the closing 
wort^ carries the reader along in a whirlwind of that 
passion and apathy, that wild turbulence under a 
surface of lazy indifference, which are so typical of 
the Corsica of to-day.“—Bloc* and W'ikife 


HEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
STRANCE STORY OF HESTER WYNNE.” 

PUBLI 8 BED TO-DAY, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MARBLE FACE. 

By Q. COLMORB, 

ACTHOBOP "A DAUGHTER OP MUSIC," "THE 
STRANGE STORY OP HESTER WYNNE,” &c. 


SHAKSPERE’a PREDECESSORS 
IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA 

By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

CMJffAPSS EDITIOy , 

Large crown 8vo, 78.6d. 


SOME MILITARY LESSONS 
OF THE WAR. 

By a. CONAN DOYLE. 

See the OCTOBER NUMBER oT 

GORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE .SHILLING. 
Which algo containg: 

TWO’S COMPANY. By Mrs. H. Mkvkk Hbwhk. 

THE IMPERIAL MANCHU FAMILY. By E 
Paskib. 

MORE HUMOURS of IRISH LIFE. 
DIAPHENIA. By Bowvta Nicaons. 

FIGHTING a PRIVATEER. By H>;i.et Skni, 
Edited by Mrs. M. C. M. Simpsok. 

AN EARLY ROMANTICIST. By Miss Ctj 
Thomson. 

A CASE ftt ths MUSEUM. By Robert 

QUEEN LOUISA. Bv , 

A. W. ABD. 

DOCS THAT EARN THEIR LIVING. By c. 

COBIflsH. 

A TRIBUTE of BLOOD. By Win mm WE-r.tr,. 

books and MEN.—XV 
The Poetry or Chaucer. By Uen.ai - .Svi.v. 
THE ISLE of UNREST. Clisptcrs XXVIil .x\ 
(Cjlu-'usion.l Hv ]liy„T Si roN- M i.iibima.V. ' 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


VOLUME VI. READY IMMtDIATELY. 

THE 

ANGLO-SAXON 

REVIEW. 

A Quarterly Miscellany. 

EDITED BY 

Lady Raodolpli Spencer Cimrcbill 

(Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WBST). 

Bound in leather, with a Design in Gold from 
an Historic Binding. 

Price 21s. net per Qaarter. 
CONTENTS. 

ON the BINDING. Cyril Davenport. 

LONDON—AFTER FORTY YEARS. Sir 

Wbmyss Reid. 

A ST0DY in DESPAIR. Hugh Clifford. 
COMET-LORE. E, V. Hbwabd. 
CONCERNING some PORTRAITS of EMMA, 
LADY HAMILTON. Lord Ronald 

SUTBBBLAND OOWEB. 

MARLBOROTTGH and WELLINGTON. 

Judge O’Connor Morris. 

THREE SEERB3SB3 (1886-1900, 1424-1431). 

Andrew Lang. 

“ THE BLUIDY ADVOCATE MACKENZIE.” 

Francis Watt. 

SISTER BEATRICE: a Miracle PUy. In 
Three Acts. Maurice MaeterliiIck. 
Done into English by A. Bbbnabd 
MIall. 

SHELLEY’S VtEWB on ART, Richard 
Garnett, O.B. 

A FRENCH GOVERNESS. Edith Sichel. 

TOLSTOY and TURGBNIEFP. Edward 
Garnett. 

THE QUEEN'S CHRONICLER. Stephen 
Gwynn. 

AUNT MAISIE’S INDISCRETION. 

W. Earl Hodgson. 

THE SALON in ENGLAND. George 
Whale. 

POSTPONED. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. 

“ THE GARDEN of LOVE.” A Painting by 
Rubens in the Prado. Max Bebbbohm. 

SIB HARRY PABKES in CHINA. S. Lane- 
Poole. 

IMPRESSIONS and OPINIONS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FRANgOISE D’AUBIGNE. Marquise de 
Haintenon. Ferdinand Blle. 

LADY HAMILTON. Tishbein. 

LADY HAMILTON : Cameo and Miniature. 

THE LORD ADVOCATE MACKENZIE. 

Knblleb. 

LEON TOLSTOY. J. E. RiIpine. 

IVAN TURGENIEFF. J. E. RSpinb. 

JOHN LANE. Publisher, Vigo Street, 
LonloD, W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE SETTLEMENT AFTER 

THE 

WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D., 

Barrister-at-Lftw, Advocate of the Supreme Oourt of 
Cape Colony. 

870 , 1 ( 8 . net. 

Well written, and meriti the attention. 
of ev ery poliii<*ia n.'* _ 

LATEST NOVELS 
FAVOURITE WRITERS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tops. 68. each. 

The Firat Large Editions of 

FLORENCE MOHTCOMERY'S 

FHEJUDQED 

AHD 

ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY’S 

RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE, 
having been exhausted before pub- 
lio ition, Seowd Impressions will be 
ready immediately. 

egbrton castle. 

Author of •• The Pride of Jennieo.” 

MARSHFIELD the OBSERVER, and 

the Dance of Death. 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

Author of **Tbe Heir of Bedol 5 rffe,’* Ac. 

MODERN BROODS. 


[Oe<. 5. 

The 

carmine edition. Small demy 9vo, with a 
carmine border lino around each page. With 
JO lllu.trnrione on Steel by CRUlKSHANK and 
LEECH. With gilt edges and bevelled boards, 6a. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price !».—Contenti for OCTOBER. 

1. -THOMAS EDWARD BROWN- By J. C. Taever. 

2 . —SOME ASPECTS of the CHINAMAN. By F. Tuoiu>U» 

I>ick«on. 

3. -MARIKI. 

4. -A OANO of COURT POISONERS. 

5 -IMPKE'ssIONS of KLONDIKE. By C. C. Osmrmk. It 
6.-A SOLUTION of the DOME-JTIC PROBLEM. By A 
Grandmotmcr. 

-.-SOCIAL LIFE in ITALY. _ 

-THE RANKE and the FORTUNE-TELLER. . ,, 

-A CENTURY of FIOdTINO. By bleut-Colonel Vza»z». 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Price la—Content, for OCTOBER. 

OPENINO CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY by 
.MAARTEN MAARTEN9. 

ESTITt.n 

JAN HCNKCWa MONEY. 

1.—FOES in LAW. By Rnon* Brocoiitok. Chapa lY.—X. 
2 -THE POEMS of BEN J0N90N. , „ 

3.-NAWA7. KUAN, the GIFT of ALLAH. 
t.-tVALTHAM ABBEY and lu ASSilCIATIirNS 
,V-MY LITTLE MAUI. I iJiNd SEIIVICE. 

6.-P0PE as a PAINTER. I e-VOLTERRA^_ 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illuflratetl,—Price Is. 41.—Annual Snl^riptioo. port 
free, 16 *. 
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Bv Ern'iT von He«'.K-WtHTEOO. 

OLIVER CKOMWELL.-XII. IConcluiioo.) By the Rinht 
Hon. JttHN Mori.kv. M.P. 

EAST LONDON TYPES. By Sir Waltkr BuAitT. Pictorci 
1iy.T<*-»ni pKNSEi-L and L. Ra%en-Uii.l. 

THE HELMET - f NAVARRE.-III. By Bertha Rchrls 
.. 4ml nnnurGta other fHorUs and ArticU$ 0 / General InUrttU 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.—Price is.—Annual Suhseription. I'osi free. IS*. 

The Oi r-H’.EH NUMBER oonUm*:- 
TOMMY’S F<*i:ilTH 4 lULY in IRELAND, Story. By 
Avmk n. •Iiivt'- lllufitritid. 

TWo|*ii;.si H.\VEKN"WN. >tory. By Mrs. C. V. J amiso.s. 

llluvfniie-l. 

PRETTY I’oLLY PERKINS. Serial (CjncludedL By 
.It. li-'v. Illuatratetl 

THE ST’*RK THAT WAS L.ATE. Story. By Cms. David 
Stkw .4HT. Ill’istr itcil 

.d4ml MUi<it:rou« other Stories for (he yoxeng. 
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The Literary Week. 

In our issue of October 13 we shall publish, following 
the plan of other years, classified lists of the new books 
that will be issued during the autumn season. As these 
voluminous lists will fill many pages of the Academy, the 
issue in which they appear will be increased to about 
thrice the size of the oiuinary number, and will contain, 
in addition, some special articles. The lists promise a 
deal of good reading. In the course of a leisurely glance 
through them—and such leisurely glances are not among 
the smallest delights of the bookman’s life—we have 
jotted down the names of some of the volumes one looks 
forward to reading. They are: 

life and Letters of Huxley. Leonard Huxley. 

life of Oliver Cromwell. John Motley. 

The Life of Gilbert White. R. Holt-White. 

Coventry Patmore; Memoirs and Correspondence. Basil 
Champneys. 

James Martineau: a Biography and Study. A. W. Jackson. 

The Day Book of John Stu^ Blackie. A. S. Walker. 

Ephemera Critics. John Churton Collins. 

A History of Criticism. George Saintsbury. 

In the South Seas. R. L. Stevenson. 

The Old Familiar Faces. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

A Little Tour in France. Henry James. 

The Man William Shakspeare. Frank Harris. 

Three Plaj s for Puritans. G. Bernard Shaw. 

With Christ at Sea. F.' T. Bullen. 

The Amusements of Old London. W. B. Boulton. 

T. E. Brown’s Collected Poems. 

The Unpublished and Uncollected Poems of Cowper. 

Mr. Qniller-Couch’s Anthology of English Poetry. 

Tommy and Grizel. J. M. Barrie. 

Richara Yea-and-Nay. Maurice Hewlett. 

The Hearts Highway. Mary Wilkins. 

Lord Jim. Joseph Conrad. 


One of the autumn announcements has an interest 
greater than its title suggests. This is Biographia Preshy- 
Uriana, by Patrick Walker, edited, with notes, by Dr. Hay 
Fleming, with an introduction by S. E. Crockett. Bio- 
graphia PrssbyUriana contains the Lives of Alexander 
Peden, Eichai^ Cameron, Donald Cargill, and others, and 
the two volumes will be uniform with the Edinburgh 
edition of Stevenson. In one of his letters Stevenson says 
that ho owes his style to Patrick Walker, indeed, ho caUs 
him his “ real father in style,” although Walker’s name 
does not appear in that familiar passage where Stevenson 
describes now he “ played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to 
Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, 
to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and to Ober- 
mann.” 


The list of literary Parliamentary candidates which wo 
gave last week did not profess to be complete. We now 
add: 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle, Unionist candidate for the Central 
Division of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Hubert Harry Longman, Liberal candidate for the 
Chertsey Division of Surrey. 

Mr. H. C. Cost, Conservative candidate for Bermondsey. 


Me. Anthony Hope’s candidature for the Falkirk 
Burghs is already a thing of the past. Mr. Hope’s 
health has broken down, and his condition is stated to 
be “somewhat serious.” Although Mr. J. M. Barrie is 
not a candidate, there is an evident determination on the 
part of his friends to induce him to stand sooner or later. 


Ahe angels men ? asks Mr. E. B. Triscott in the Temple 
Magazine, and points out that “ all the angels one ever 
reads of are men." We give it up. The question belongs 
to the same doubt as Elia’s : “ Whether the higher orders 
of seraphs ever sneer.” Meanwhile it may be noted that 
in Literature angels are usually men, in Art they are 
women. The reasons for the difference seem to be literary 
and artistic. 


We recently referred to a rumour, hazily found to bo 
quite baseless, which said that Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture, “ The Light of the World,” had been destroyed as 
“heretical” by its owner. Its owner is Eeble College, 
which has neither pronounced the picture heretical nor 
destroyed it. But, in reference to the general question of 
the safety of this picture raised in our coliunns by Mr. 
W. J. Stillman, wo have received an .interesting letter 
from Mr. Whitworth Wallis, Director of the Bir¬ 
mingham Art Gallery. Mr. WaUis considers that Mr. 
Stillman’s disquieting doubts were well founded, and that 
the “ scrupulous care ” which several correspondents have 
assured us is bestowed on the picture at Oxford is of very 
recent date. 


“ In fact,” says Mr. WaUis, “ no such scrupulous care 
has been shown; on the contrary, the famous picture has 
been badly treated, so much so that it was nearly destroyed 
by the heat of a flue over which it was placed. Mr. Hunt 
then, at his own expense, repaired what he told me was 
‘terrible damage.’ Where the picture hangs now I do 
noi know, but the authorities appear to take a delight in 
hindering the work from being seen. They have further 
made away with the artist’s weU-designed and modest 
frame in which it was first exhibited, and have substituted 
a new frame without the original titie, ‘ The Light of the 
World,’ and the text, ‘ Behold I stand,’ &c., &c., but with 
a new text, ‘ Knock and it shaU be open^.’ This and 
other stupidities, as the talented artist wrote me, ‘ prove 
that if they did not of express purpose wish to destroy it, 
they have a determined prejudice against it.’ Mr. Hunt 
was good enough to send me the above information when 
I was lecturing at the Eoyal Institution, Dublin, last 
year, as I thought it well to point out the treatment the 
celebrated work had received.” 


Mr. W.vllis adds that if the Keble College authorities 
fail to appreciate the value and importance of the “ Light 
of the World " he will be glad to receive it at Birmingham, 
and treat it with the unremitting care bestowed upon 
Hunt’s other works in this institution: “ The Two Gentle¬ 
men of Verona,” “The Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,” and “ The Triumph of the Innocents.” 
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The recently published anthology of Canadian verse 
was, to say the trUth, a somewhat weak and premature 
production; but real importance attaches to the forth¬ 
coming AmericaU.anthology on which Mr. E. C. Stedman 
has long been at work. This anthology, we learn, will 
include the entire range of American poetry from 1787 to 
1899, and opens with a full and carefully written intro¬ 
duction, which contains a survey of the entire course of 
American poetry, from its beginnings, in 1787, down to, 
and includmg, the closing years of the nineteen^ century, 
with critical comments upon its successive phases. The 
book will contain short biographical notes on the authors 
quoted, which should add to the value and usefulness of 
the work. 


The Northern Countiet Magoiine is out at last. We like 
Its neat grey covers and unpretentious mien. The price 
is sixpence. The contents are, of course, interesting 
chiefly to northerners, but Mr. A. Swinburne’s verses, 
“Northumberland,” make a wider appeal. We give our¬ 
selves the pleasure of quoting a few stanzas; 

Between our eastward and onr westward sea 
The narrowing strand 

Clasps close the noblest shore fame holds in fee 

Even here where English birth seals all men free— 
Northumberland. 

• • • • « 

O land beloved, where nought of legend’s dream 
Outshines the truth, 

Where Joyous Gb^rd, closed round with clouds that gleam 

For them that know thee not, can scarce but seem 
Too sweet for sooth, 

Thy sons forget not, nor shall fame forg;et. 

The deed there done 

Before the walls whose fabled fame is yet 

A light too sweet and strong to rise and set 
With moon and sun. 

• Song bright as flash of swords or oars that shine 
Through fight or foam 

Stirs yet the blood Uiou hast given thy sons like wine 

To hail in each bright ballad hailed as thine 
One heart, one home. 

Our Collingwood, though Nelson be not ours, 

By him shall stand 

Immortal, till those waifs of old world hours, 

Forgotten, leave uncrowned with bays and flowers 
Northumberland. 

Not yet is the Editor of the N. C, M., Mr. Howard Pease, 
represented by one of his racy Northumbrian stories, but 
Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s tale, “ Dead Lad’s Rlgg,” is 
sufficient in that line. It is very difficult to see why Sir 
William Eden is permitted to write at large on “Aspects 
of Modern Art ” in a magazine which should be all racy 
of the soil that bred it. The Editor’s statement to con¬ 
tributors, “ North-country subjects preferred,” should 
protect him from the general productions of magazinedom. 
We have good articles on Elswick, Bewoastle Cross, &c., 
and a North Country Chronicle which at present fills two 
pages, but which we hope will expand into ten. Mr. Pease 
may be congratulated, but we hope he will give to his 
magazine that “ idiosyncracy all its own,” which he claims 
that it must possess. 


We see with regret that the death is announced of Mr. 
W. E. Townsend, the brilliant young student-interpreter, 
whose account of the preparations made by the British 
Legation at Pekin just before the siege made such fine 
reading in the Times. Mr. Walter Ewen Townsend, the 
author of this letter, died at Yokohama last Sunday. He 
was but twenty-one years of age, and passed oidy last 
year into the China Consular service. Young Townsend’s 
letter to his friends at home was quite a model of un¬ 
sophisticated writing—to use a phrase which, though a 


contradiction in terms, carries our meaning. He wrote, 
for example: 

Great things are certainly in the air, and nobody knows 
what will happen next. I am so jolly glad that I got out 
here just when I did, or I would have missed all this fun. 
I am glad you sent me that revolver when you did—such 
things are greatly in demand just now, and it is always 
advisable to take one with you outside now. I lent it to 

Mrs.-last night and my shot gun to-, a fellow 

who happens to 1 m up here, and had to arm myself with a 
beastly Government Martini. My post in case of attack 
is at a comer of the Legation wall, just outside my bed¬ 
room windows. I believe that all the ladies are to be 
sent off as soon as possible, which will be a relief, as we 
will then be able to enjoy ourselves freely without having 
to think of them. I bet some of them will kick like fun 
at having to go. We had an open-air service to-day in 
one of the big tinghrs, or arches, in the compoimd, and 
a joUy good sermon from Norris, one of me refugee 
missionaries. 


A CESEMONT of some interest was performed the othet 
day at Bath, when in continuation of the Corporation’s 
scheme for marking the historic houses of the city Mr. 
W. Emerson, President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, xmveiled upon houses in Gay-street and Queen- 
square tablets to the two Woods—^father and son—whoso 
combined genius did so much in imparting to modem 
Bath its architectural dignity. Among the buildings with 
which they enriched the city during the last century may 
be mentioned the Royal Crescent (immortalised by Dickens 
in Pickwick Papers as the scene of Mr. Winkle’s midnight 
escapade with Mrs. Dowler), Queen-square, Gay-street, 
the famous Assembly Rooms, and the historic mansion of 
Prior Park on the outskirts of the city, which, during the 
lifetime of Ralph Allen, its founder, was the resort of the 
most famous men of letters and distinction of the day. 
The names of Pope, Mason, Hartley, Richardson, the 
painters Hoare and Gainsborough, Bishops Hurd, Sher¬ 
lock, and Warburton, Lord Chatham and the younger 
Pitt, represent but a few of those who during the latter 
half of the last century were intimately associated with 
this classic spot, while Fielding was a regular guest when 
he lived near, and it is easy to recognise in Ralph Allen, 
the genial host, the Squire Allworthy in Tom Jones. 

A VERY pleasing pocket edition of Cranford is now 
included in Messrs. Methuen’s “Little Library.” Mr. 
E. V. Lucas has supplied an introduction and many notes. 
In his introduction, which is an excellent blend of bio¬ 
graphy and criticism, Mr. Lucas disposes of certain 
doubtful analogies—and himself suggests a very sound 
one—between Cranford and other works of fiction. He 
says; 

Lord Houghton, in estimating Mrs. Gaskell’s work 
immediately after her death (in a brief notice in the PaU 
Mall Gazette), remarked of Cranford that it was “the 
purest piece of humoristic description that has been added 
to British literature since Charles Lamb ”; but this was 
not very informing criticism. Some of the figures to 
which Elia gave life might have lived in the Cheshire 
town, it is true—Captain Jackson, in particular—but the 
association of Lamb with Mrs. Gaskell is confusing. They 
worked in different regions. Lamb sought for oddity m 
human nature; Mrs. Gaskell was far more interMted in 
the norm. There is a writer now living who, if these 
parallels must be instituted, approaches the method of 
Cranford more nearly (without imitation or through con¬ 
scious influence) than any predecessor of Mrs. Gaskell ever 
did. Those bibliophiles who practise the pleasant habit of 
ranging their books in sympatiietic groups would find that 
Margaret Oyilvtj falls into a place by Cranford very 
naturally and comfortably. 

The translation of Komensky’s Lalyrinth of the World, 
writes a correspondent, which Count Liitgun will probably 
have ready for the spring, ought to be an interesting book. 
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Komensky (better known under the Latin form of his name, 
Comenius) long enjoyed a European reputation for his 
attempt to give a scientific basis to education, but the 
Lahyrinth, which was the imaginative and romantic work 
of his youth, is, in spite of a German translation, little 
known outside Bohemia. In Bohemia it is a national 
classic, and Komensky is a national hero. Every village 
has a “ Komensky-street.” He has been describe as the 
Bunyan of Bohemia, but the Pilgrim's Progress and The 
Labyrinth of the World, except as regards their religious 
earnestness, are rather to be contrasted than compared. 
Komensky was in touch with a far wider world of know¬ 
ledge than Bunyan’s. For instance, he read everything 
which his great contemporary Bacon wrote. The Liitgen 
Chateau in Bohemia is only a few miles distant from the 
vast, lonely woods of Brandys, in which Komensky con¬ 
ceived the Labyrinth while he was hiding from his 
enemies. 


In a recent issue we quoted a new Byron letter which 
was reproduced in facsimile by “C. K. S.” in the Sphere. 
“ C. K. S.” now publishes a letter from Mr. Murray, who 
strongly suggests that this letter, which is now in the 
possession of Mr. Spencer, of Oxford-street, is a forgery. 
Mr. Murray says; 

I dare say you are aware that a large number of letters 
were' forged by a clever imitator of .Byron’s handwriting in 
the early part of the century. 

This man also used to purchase books, write Byrcn’s 
name in them, and make many marginal notes, &c. 

Few men were better judges of Byroniana than my 
father, and even he was taken in once by these forgeries, 
and purchased a considerable number under the impression 
that they were genuine. He found out his mistake, and 
we have kept the books and papers as a warning and a 
standard to judge by. 

I have copied out more of Byron’s letters than any man 
now living, and may claim to have some knowledge of his 
handwriting. I am convinced that Mr. Spencer's letter is 
not genuine. 


Tire humours of examinations never pall, and we 
welcome a fresh batch, which Mr. E. M. Ghdffiths sends to 
the October Longman's under the title “ A Study in School 
Jokes.” Mr. Griffiths arranges his jokes under five 
heads. First, there are mistakes of spelling, multi¬ 
tudinous, and as a rule uninteresting, but yielding such 
treasures as: 

The blood in the body is taken by means of tubs to the 
heart and there detained. 

Stored in some trouser-house of mighty kings. 

I came sore and conquered. 

The second class is labelled “ unsuccessful guessing.” It 
g^ves us some amusing definitions : 

Insulators are : 1. “ Islanders.” 2. “ Machines used to 
freeze cream and other liquids to make ice.” 3. “ People 
who insult other people.” 

A buffer is: 1. “A thing that buffs.” 2. “ A hard 
blow.” 3. “ A wild animal.” 4. “ A kind of ox used to 
plough the fields in some countries.” 

And the following: 

Q. ‘‘ How did 'William I. put down the rebellions of the 
EngUsh?” 

A, “ He put them down in Domesday Book.” 

The third class is anachronisms, of which Mr. Griffiths 
remarks that “they show how difficult it is for the child- 
mind, ‘ moving about in worlds unrealised,’ to grasp the 
idea that things were not always what they now are.” 
Thus : 

The priest of Midian reproved his daughter for not 
inviting Moses to come in to tea. 

David bearded with the Witch of Endor. 

When MosCs' mother laid him in the ark among the 
bulrushes she did not forget to give the baby its bottle. 


The next class of mistakes is one in which “ the right idea 
. . . suffers some distortion when forced to clothe itself in 
the hard garb of black and white,” as in these sentences: 

A diplomat is some one who puts true things in a better 
light, which changes them and ^ters their sense. 

Fiction is something which is believed in but which is 
nothing. 

Lastly we have “ howlers,” pure and simple. Mr. 
Griffiths’s collection includes these ; 

A watershed is a thing that when the soil in part of a 
river stands straight up on one side and slants tremen¬ 
dously the other side, the water is obliged to go up the 
soil on cne side and come slanting do'wn the other side— 
that is what they call a watershed. 

About this time the Pope turned the bull out of-the 
church. 

Boman citizenship was a ship on which the Bomans 
went out fishing free of charge. 

The Bevival of Learning. Colet came into Fiance and 
was much surprised to see how the people were all raving 
on learning; they -wanted to learn Greek, so that they 
could read some more about the ancient Britons. 

We are very grateful to Mr. Griffiths, whose good things 
we have only skimmed. 


The technics of writing are always interesting. A 
correspondent, whose name must be familiar to all our 
readers, remarks to us in a private letter: 

... In that connexion I want -10 tell you an odd thing 
which is no concern of yours, but which yet might interest 
you. I believe there’s a sense missing in me. There I 
give you an opening for a smile anyhow. I lead of the 
uterary men whose work I most admire, that it is endlessly 
Xiolished, pruned, and shapened after the first writing. I 
have often tried to do this sort of thing myself, but have 
failed signally. Each of my books, such as they are, I 
have written once, and once only, with hardly so much as 
a verbal alteration or amendment. ... Is it not odd that 
I should be able to alter no word ? 


The next Publishers’ International Congress will be 
held at Leipsic in June of next year. The rights and 
interests of authors and publishers, as well as the technical 
questions of the trade, will be discussed. This will be the 
fourth meeting of the Association. 


In reference to Mr. Omond’s paper on “The Art of 
R. L. Stevenson,” which we notice in these columns last 
week, Mr. R. Shuddick points out that, notwithstanding 
the pains which Stevenson took to be accurate, they were 
often unsuccessful. He holds that Stevenson’s errors 
when dealing with the ordinary affairs of lifo are often 
“ glaring ”: 

Take, for example. The Wrong Box, written in colla¬ 
boration with Mr. Osbourne. This work contains many 
situations arising out of actions that are altogether at 
variance with law and custom. Here are three ; 

(1) A box containing a giantesque statue of Hercules is 
shipped from Italy to Southampton, from whence it is 
carried in the guard’s van of a L. & 8.W.B. train to 
'Waterloo. In the same van is a water-butt containing the 
dead body of a man. 

(2) Joseph Finsbury makes an assignment of his estate, 
but continues to draw cheques and bills, and receives 
payment for them across the bank counter, 

(3) Finsbury is owing a sum of money to one Bodgerson 
on running a/c. Before it falls due Bodgerson assigns the 
debt to a Mr. Moss, who immediately calls on Finsbury 
and demands payment. Moss gets a cheque post-dated 
two months in settlement. 

Bodgerson says to Finsbury, when explaining the sale 
of the debt: 

“ Well, I got cent, for cent, for it, on the nail, in a 
certified cheque.” 
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“ Cent, for cent, for it,” cried Morris (Finsbury). ” Why, 
that’s—nearly 30 per cent, bonus. A singular thing; 
who’s the party ? ” 

With regard to—(1) A large case ex-ship would be carried 
by goods and not by passenger train. 

(2) When a debtor makes an assignment he hands over 
everything to the trustee imder the deed, who collects and 
pays all accounts. 

(3) No business mim in the whole city of London would 
nve a post-dated cheque for an account that was not due 
for payment, and no business man could clearly follow the 
dialogue that Pve quoted. What Finsbury means by 

30 per cent, bonus ” is quite a mystery, speaking from a 
commercial standpoint. 


Thb death of the Elf (“dead ere his prime”) is no 
sooner chronicled than we receive the prospectus of a new 
monthly to be called the Herb 0 ’ Grace, whose editors 
dwell at Fairseat, Wrotham, Kent. The Elf was edited 
at Peartree Cottage, Shome, Gravesend, Kent. Ah, these 
pretty men of Kent! Their intentions are delightful, but 
their productions too often perish in London air. What room 
is there here for anything frail, delicate, or sweetly-serious ? 
The Mffaws of reading-contractors answer “None!” 
Still the Herb o' Grace wiS unfold its leaves with the New 
Year. Its first number is to be dated on “ the first Sunday 
of the first month of the first year of the New Century,” 
and it will “plead, in the whirl and haste of a too com¬ 
plicated hour, for some return to a simpler life.” Wo 
have heard that pleading so often! If the editors can 
find sufficient readers to enjoy it (the “ pleading ” not the 
“return”) they will be fortunate. We shall certaiidy 
look at the Herb 0 ’ Grace with interest. We are promised 
“new poems, essays, tales and scenes, reflections and 
appreciations, reminders of forgotten books, and sundry 
translations from the works of great thinkers.” So welcome 
the Herb o' Grace to a grimy world! 


Also there is to be a new weekly, the Onlooker, which 
is to keep an eye upon politics, science, literature, fashion, 
and the arts. Hope springs eternal. 


Bibliographical. 

The work called Representative English Comedies, which is 
the product maiidy of American hands, but which Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. are to publish in this country, will bo 
welcome to many. There is no other book, or series of 
books, in England, covering the same ground in precisely 
the same way. Of the five volumes of The British Drama 
issued in 1804 two were devoted to comedies which might 
fairly be called representative; but these volumes, of 
course, are out of print. Hundreds of English comedies 
are to be obtained in separate form, through either Mr. 
French or Mr. Dicks. For the student, however, there is 
at present no such help as Representative English Comedies 
should give him. There is much information and criticism 
on the subject in the English Dramatic Literature of Prof. 
Ward, and there is much sympathetic and illuminating 
comment in Hazlitt’s Comic Writers; but of English 
comedy, as a whole, there has been, up to now, no 
systematic and critical history, with illustrative text, such 
as that which we are now told to look for shortly. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, the American writer whose 
book on Shakespeare is to appear shortly, ought by this 
time to be tolerably well-known in this country. More 
than half-a-dozen volumes from his pen have been put 
into circulation over bore. Copies of his Mg Studg Fire 
were sent over in 1890, and in 1893 it found a London 
publisher—a second series appearing in 1894. In the same 
way, hie Under the Trees and Elsewhere could be read in 


England in 1891, and was formally published here in 1894 
also. The years 1892 and 1895 were respectively those of 
the informal and formal publication hero of his Essays in 
Literary Interpretation •, while in 1896 and 1898 his Books 
and Culture went through the same process. His Essays 
on Nature and Culture belong to 1898 ; and his The Life of 
the Spirit and Other Essays came out last year. All of 
these should form a useful introduction for the Shakespeare: 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man. 

Mr. Charles G. Harper continues to illustrate with pen 
and pencil the beauties, curiosities, and associations of our 
great provincial highways. First came, in 1892, his 
volume on The Brighton Road-, then, in 1895, came The 
Portsmmth Road and Its Tributaries, and, likewise. The 
Dover Road: Annals of an Ancient Turnpike. In addition 
to these, Mr. Harper has given us From Paddington to 
Peniance: a Summer Tramp (1893), and The Marches of 
Wales : Severn See to the Sands o' Dee (1894). Now we are 
to have from him The Great Northern Road. Let us hope 
that Mr. Harper wiU not stop until he has dealt with all 
the great roads of the kingdom. He has made literary 
and pictorial topography a pleasant study. 

A Don Quixote compressed and simplified for the use of 
youth—the thing does not, at first blush, seem attractive. 
The condensation might be pardoned, but why the sim¬ 
plification ? Moreover, is Judge Parry, who has subjected 
Don Quixote to both processes, aware &at the great classic 
has already been “adapted for young readers”? This 
publication appeared some eighteen years ago. About the 
same time came a selection from the Wit and Wisdom of 
Don Quixote; ten years later we were presented with a 
collection of Sancho Panza’s proverbs; and four years ago 
Don Quixote positively gave its name to a Birthday Book! 
By this time “ young readers ” must have become tolerably 
well acquainted with it. 

That we are to have the Collected Poems of T. E. Brown 
is good news, because it means that there will now be a 
chance of Brown’s verse becoming known beyond the 
bounds of a limited circle. Brown published in succession 
Fo'c's'le Tams (1881), The Doctor, and Other Poems (1887), 
The Manx Witch, and Other Poems (1889), and Old John, 
and Other Poems (1893); but by how many people, think you, 
are these volumes possessed? The Doctor was reprinted 
by itself in 1891 at half-a-crown; that may have intro¬ 
duced the author to some lovers of the Belles Lettres ; and 
he had, of course, some sort of tribute paid to him in the 
Leviathan Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. The 
Collected Poems need not make a very bulky volume. 

It would not be surprising if the promised Day-Book of 
John Stuart Blackie proved to be the most characteristic 
product of its author. The Professor published many 
books, but in none of them was there much of the quaint¬ 
ness and vigour of his public or private speech, in which 
he most revealed himself. Not even in his book on Self- 
Culture is there so much of the actual Blackie as was to be 
found always in his public discourse or his jwivate talk. 
These were always fresh and racy. When he set to work 
on a book, Blackie became literary and ceased to be “a 
character.” 

I see that Bishop Boyd Carpenter is to give us a volume 
on The Religious Spirit of the Poets. It will be remembered 
that about twenty-five years ago Mr. Stopford Brooke 
produced a book on Theology in the English Poets. 
“Theology” and “religious spirit” are not precisely 
synonymous terms; but it will be interesting to note the 
respect in which the two works differ or agree in treat¬ 
ment. 

Announcement is made in the publishers’ lists of a 
volume of Miscellanies by Edward FitzGerald, and of some 
Stray Papers by Thackeray. I trust that both books are 
“official”— i.e., countenanced by the “friends of the 
parties.” Usually “ stray papers ” are best left in the 
obscurity to which their author consigned them. 

The Bookwokm. 
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Reviews. 

T. E. B. 

Letters of Thomas JEdward Brown. Edited, with an Intro¬ 
ductory Memoir, by Sidney T. Irwin. 2 vols. (A. Con¬ 
stable & Co. 128.) 

When Mr. T. E. Brown died, in the autumn of 1897, we 
wrote: 

His death removes from the slender ranks of modem 
poets the strongest, cleanest singer of them all. By the 
few who know and love his verses the loss will be deemed 
irreparable, so resolute and clear-sighted was he, so 
straightforward and joyous. 

Speaking of him as a critic, we said: 

He wrote little, but it was very good. His was the enthu¬ 
siasm of the keen taster, who writes but seldom. The pity 
of it is that so many keen tasters have to write so much. 
He was moved to write by admiration of his subject; and 
where criticism in the hands of a wise man has this 
impulsion, it can be the best reading in the world. 

The two volumes of his Letters, which have been edited, 
with an introductory memoir (this might have been better 
done) by his friend, Mr. Sidney T. Irwin, are invigorating 
reading: they have pith and marrow, and they reveal 
a personality so vigorous, so human, so sympathetic, that 
this poet-schoolmaster takes his rightful place among the 
few, intimate, friends of the bookshelf. 

Schoolmaster and clergyman, yet he was not a man of 
affairs: his external life was entirely uneventful. He was 
bom in the Isle of Man in 1830 ; there the latter years of 
his life were spent; there among his books, with the 
heather and 'the mountains at his door, and the kindly 
faces of the peasants greeting him on his daily rambles— 
there were centred his affections. Also he had his friends. 
For many years during the middle period of his life he 
held masterships at Gloucester and at Clifton College, but 
by inclination and practice he was poet and man of letters. 
He was not of those who repine and grumble at the tasks 
the world imposes. There was his own interior life to live 
—and he lived it nobly. Those were no idle words that 
at the age of sixty-three he wrote to an old Cliftonian: 

My plan always was to recognise two lives as necessary— 
the one the outer kapelistic life of drudgery, the other the 
inner and cherished life of the spirit. It is true that the 
one has a tendency to kill the other, but it must not, and 
you must see that it does not. 

To that “ inner and cherished life of the spirit ” his 
passion for Nature ministered royally; while still at 
Clifton he had told in the stirring lyric called “ Clifton ” 
how the natural things stayed with him and stirred in 
his blood: 

I’m here in Clifton, grinding at the mill 
My feet for thrice nine barren years have trod. 

But there are rocks and waves at Scarlett still. 

And gorse runs riot in Glen Chase—thank God ! 

Pragmatic fibs surround my soul and bate it, 

With measured phrase that asks the assentiug nod; 

I rise, and say the bitter thing and bate it. 

But Wordsworth’s castle’s still at Peel—thank God I 

He was a man of simple tastes and habits ; a great walker 
(“I have had a very blessed ramble on Slieu Whallian. 
Soothing, redintegrating, restoring the moral balance, 
making me young and lusty as an eagle ”); a musician ; 
a life-long learner of poetry by heart; a preacher of 
sermons; but, above all, he was a man of letters, with a 
fine, scholarly taste, and, rarer still, the gift of literary 
expression in a marked degree. His style is not for all, 
with its short, arresting sentences, its classical tags, its 
pepper of words that have fallen into desuetude, and its 
thought often packed tight as the cotton on a reel. But 
it was the man—the style cf a lonely man, whose mind 


fed on itself and on the past, never on its contemporaries. 
And, like another, he liked the flick of a slang phrase on 
the top of an heroic period. Unlike Stevenson, however, 
he rarely, in his letters, analysed his craft or gossiped about 
the mechanics of it, for he was the amateur to the end. 
He was always himself; he looked at books and life 
through his own eyes—and keen, penetrating eyes they 
were. It is this that gives such v jue to his views on boob 
ancient and modem. He approaches a volume as if he were 
the first man to open the covers. His utterance was direct 
—“gleg at the uptak,” too, was he. We may not agree, 
for example, with his denunciation of Mr. Hamy’s Tess of 
the B ’ Urbervilles ; but his views on this, as on other 
matters, compel respect and attention. Tess moved him 
to an explosion of wrath not usual with him; but in later 
letters he relents a little : “I don’t see power in the book, 
but I do note consideraWe beauty in parts.” 

I can only account for the latter part of Tess as a 
deliberate imitation of the cruelty and defiance of the 
common sentiment which I find so rampant in Maupasstnt. 
It is true the satire of this tremendous person is terrific, 
but so cold-blooded. By-the-bye, can satire be cold¬ 
blooded ? That is more like irony. Yes, he uses irony, 
but for the purposes of satire. Juvenal never cools down 
to this point of venomous, deadly sting, this cobra of 
horror. He gives vent to his saeva indignatio. Not so 
Maupassant: he never turns a hair, and on you go! I 
think his Bel Ami one of the most brilliant and annihi¬ 
lating works. A very devil! But, somewhere behind, 
there is a God, a God that hisses at his own creation, and 
spits upon the hurly-hurly that has escaped from his 
hands. 

He had his day of “my French hobby.” What could 
be better than this on Flaubert’s Bouvard et Piemhet ? 

After all, do you think Bouvard et Pecuchtt was his 
centre of gravity ? I fancy it was a marvellously happy 
tentamen in a new direction: but I must consider the 
Bovary and the L’Education sentimentale the essential 
Flaubert. Casting about for the adequate expression, he 
made two great dives which were not in the line of his 
proper motion. One was Salammld, the other Bouvard et 
P^cuchet, They are both magnificent, both quite at right 
angles to the Gue Flaubert who walks straight on in the 
absolutely real life of the Bovary. He amazes one with 
his Bouvard et Pieuchet. It is as if a dying man suddenly 
started up a convulsive athlete, a buffoon of the first rank, 
and be says, “There! I can do thai too! You didn’t 
expect it! No F ” and a shrug and a shiver, and he faUs 
dead. 

His friends sent him the works of certain modem writers, 
and he spoke his mind freely—very freely on occasion. He 
thought The Prisoner of Zenda “ ridiculous mbbish,” and 
he could speak of “the depth, the reach, the grip, the 
electric energy, the universal truth ” of The Manxman. But 
when he liked a thing ho said so with vigour. Ho never 
yawned. Hugo gripped him, and he dashed this off: 

Victor Hugo ! I am one of the Hugo-maniacs, abso¬ 
lutely certain that there has been no poet like him since 
Shakespeare It is very curious, is it not F how ahsoluiely 
certain we Hugonians feel about this. It seems to me 
quite amazing that it is not universally recognised. I 
know that I ought not to be amazed; but I assure you 
that I am, most unfeig;nedly. 

When he read Petrarch {Rime) “ all through, the first time 
I ever did that,” he bounded into this : 

Petrarch has sap in him. How all the generations have 
sucked the juice! There can be no mistake about it. 
Hang the coffin! apricos necte flores : and let them be a 
garland for grey hairs, but not for death ! I believe in 
the art of mefficine rather than in that of surgery as 
applied to the soul. We must have faith; put into you 
good and g’acious and salubrious things, and somehow or 
other they shall sweeten your blood, maUng it perfumed, 
ichorian, I could write a prescription. &eipe Petrarchi 
viii. Ac , Ac. . . . Capiat. Fill it up as you will. 
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Daudet revealed the ambition of this enthusiast of sixty- 
three ; 

But I never tire of Daudet’s Lettres d« mon Moulin. 
You know the short story called “ Lss Vieux.” Ah, that 
is exactly what I would fain write ! Such a merest trifle, 
but such ineffable loveliness. Doubtless you have read it; 
you will at once recollect it, when I quote the phrase, 

“ Bon jour braves gens I je suis I’ami de Maurice.” The 
quality! the quality! Oh, do let us aim at that; it is 
everything. And to think that it should seem so casual, 
just a drop amongst a thousand others, when it is really 
the gutta serena of a priceless pearl that doesn’t drop at 
all. These thin« delight me, but they also depress me. 
They don’t perplex me at all. I quite see how natural it 
is for certain minds to energise in this way : but then I 
can’t; and that is settled for ever, and probably was 
settled some fifty years ago. In your case, it is not 
settled. Strive, strive to enter in at the strait gate! Even 
I (madman that I am!) have not yet given up all en¬ 
deavour, utterly as I have abandoned hope. The endeav lur 
is to write one poor story of about five, nor more than ten 
pages, that the world will not willingly let die. What say 
you ? Shall we go in for this ? Shall we get the little 
bit of canvas, and stretch it on an easel that shall be 
slender as les flh de la bonne Vierge, but strong as adamant ? 

Weir of Hermuton caught his enthusiasm at the flood; 

Wdr of Hermiston I take to be the most consummate 
thing that has been written for many years. Don’t you 
agree with me ? That woman —not Mrs. Weir, though 
she is marvellously good, but the humble relative who 
occupies the place of chief and confidential servant!!! No 
one but a Scot can enter into this character. That I am 
able so thoroughly to feel it, I consider the strongest proof 
of my Scottish origin. Such a woman! And yet they 
said Stevenson couldn’t draw a woman. And the passion 
of love—yes, love ; yes, passion —the positive qnasi-sexual 
(or shall 1 drop the iiuasi P) longing for the young 
Hermiston. Good God f what depth! what truth! what 
purity ! what nobility ! If the century runs out upon this 
final chord, what more do I want P Let me die with the 
sough of it in my ears. It is enough: nttnc dimittis, 
Dominie. You wUl go on to other joys: the coming 
century will bring them to you. But to me—well, well, 
all right. In heaven I will bless you, Louis Stevenson. 

But modern books were only the sweets of Brown’s literary 
menu. He read the classics as most of us read the news¬ 
papers, day by day, browsing on a volume when he had a 
spare hour. One day it is the Orlando Furioso —“ Have 
you read it? I think the hard enamel of this Italian 
reprobate pleases me better than Spenser with his soft 
velvet carpet, on which you walk anUe-deep in the mass 
of yielding allegory”; another day it is Swift—“The 
hearty cursing in his Tale of a Tub goes straight to my 
midriff—so satisfying, the best of tonics ” ; then Aristo¬ 
phanes—“He has got hold of me. I am reading the 
Birds. It is simply a portent of vigour and health ”; then 
Dante—“ I am at him for the whatk (!) time. Few joys 
are to be compared with this”—and so on, and so on. 
The years never brought satiety or dulled tiie palate of 
this ardent bookman. 

But T. E. B. was much more than a bookman. He 
was a poet—some know that well—and he had the seeing 
eye and the quick comprehension, the heritage of the few. 
He could phrase an impression or sketch in a character 
with the best. His letters are full of such memorabilia. 
And if they seem more vivid than most prose, remember it 
was a poet who wrote them. It was a poet who wrote this 
from Italy: 

A girl on the Como boat (Whitsun Monday, festa folk) 
was a marvel of physical beauty. With her was her 
lover, not handsome, and a goose. But who would not 
have been a goose for such a face ? Still, of tenderness 
not one suggestion—all fire, and not celestial fire either. 
Ah, goose! goose! poor singed goose! onion-stuffed per¬ 
chance I what fate will be his with that sjdendid sala¬ 
mander P 

An awful climate, isn’t it P 


A terrible soil that seems to throw out these human 
pomegranate blooms in a momeut. She looked as if she 
had just been bom—bless her—and her goose ! nay, a 
goose must take care of himself. Very different from this 
fire angel, flame-winged, literally harning coal of beauty, 
with her pretensions, her mantilla, her ready, prompt 
meeting of all eyes, was an absolutely celestial creature, 
that I met the other day, bearing her big basket, contain¬ 
ing manure (I think). This girl smiled at me, a distinct 
good sweet smile—now is it not marvellous ? At me. 
Just like a flower—she saw ms before her, no other man— 
and it was necessary to smile. Derision ? Good God! 
no: like the flowers, SlUft, pollen—you know about those 
things; a natural and most wholesome and lovable ex¬ 
pansion. The eyes were of a colour which I cannot 
determine, and I hke such eyes ; the fact is, they look at 
you, they melt down through the whole gamut of colour 
and leave off with a tongue of the softer fire. 

He could paint a scene with a few brush marks. Here 
is a picture of a congregation from the preacher’s point of 
view : 

The church bursting with fire and bright faces : enter¬ 
ing at the west door, it looked like a tunnel of flame. The 
•churchyard too was full, a curiously eager ‘‘ company of 
witnesses ” glowering in upon me. I don’t know how to 
describe it, except by saying that it gave one the idea of a 
Cyclopian spiritual smithy, of which I myself was the 
smith, and the good old parson the bellows-hlower. Out 
flew the sparks, and these blessed old Kelts caught them 
in theh fine raptured faces as children do looking in upon 
the smitten anvil. 

We hope we have said enough to send readers to these 
stimulating volumes, a purpose which can best be served 
by quoting from them freely, as we have done. In these 
times of upheavals, whirling views, chameleon opinions, 
and counsels of despair, the life of such a man is a beacon: 
his thought was clear, wholesome, virile, and joyous; he 
accepted his temperament with a cheer; and he valued 
above all things nature, books, his friends, and his soul’s 
freedom. He knew himself, and his philosophy stood the 
test of years, A while before his death he wrote; 

In my life I have been so much alone, it cannot be 
helped. Where is the comrade ? I never had one. The 
absolute sdf is far within, and no one can reach it. I will 
not cant, but God reaches it, and He only. I used to envy 
the surface people, obviously happy, and in their happiness 
all there, so to speak, the full complete presence of one 
being to another—no, it is not for men of a certain tem¬ 
perament. Yet we love candour, sincerity, thoroughness, 
and would fain saturate ourselves with free communica¬ 
tion. Poor old Emerson and his over and under soul, he 
was not far wrong. His friend Carlyle broke down the 
division habitually—smashed the two souls into one great 
smudge of discontent. I would not do this. Keep them 
both going separately. A strong man has strength enough 
to do this, and all his surroundings benefit thereby. More¬ 
over, in a sweet ancillary way they reflect upon u* their 
sunshine. 


An Acting Play. 

Savmiarola: a Drama. By W. J. Dawson. (Grant Richards. 
3s. fid.) 

Mb. Dawson, in remarking that he intends this drama as 
“ an acting play,” states that “ the great figure of Savona¬ 
rola is one of the most dramatic in history.” It may be 
so; but Mr. Dawson could scarcely have chosen a great 
figure the incidents of whose career were less suited for 
theatrical representation. Doubtless the author was cap¬ 
tivated by the spiritual intensity, the Apocalyptic flam¬ 
boyance, the almost hysterical enthusiasm of Savonarola; 
and it is, of course, very satisfactory to find an author 
seriously attacking so high and so difficult a theme. 
Nevertheless Mr. Dawson, who would appear to be quite 
inexperienced in the technique of the theatre, has been 
victimised, artistically, by his admiration for the Patriot, 
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Beformer, and Ascetic. And, moreover, from a chance 
word which he lets fall, we imagine that his attitude 
towards the stage is somewhat peculiar, for a dramatist. 
Ho writes: “ I cannot doubt toat in the hands of an 
eflScient actor the character of Savonarola might bo inter¬ 
preted after a fashion that should fulfil the best canons of 
art without in the »lighte»t degree trantgremng agaimt the 
reverence due to the religious aims of Savonarola’s career.” 
We seem to catch in that phrase some echo of the polemics 
of the County Council Licensing Session. 

Mr. Dawson’s drama is in prose and blank verse, and in 
four acts; so far as we can discover, it extends over a period 
of about a quarter of a century, though on the face of it 
only nine years are accounted for. Feeling instinctively that 
his theme was lacking in suitable material, Mr. Dawson 
has provided Savonarola with a love affair. In the first act 
we find the hero profoundly enamoured of Felice Strozzi, 
but ignominiously refused by the lady’s father. Felice 
fruitlessly haunts the play to the end, “ in a nun’s garb.” 
We do not object to a reasonable exercise of the dramatist’s 
licence, but we think that Mr. Dawson has gone much too far 
in making this disappointment in love the mainspring of 
Savonarola’s religious career. Immediately after his inter¬ 
view with Strozzi, Savonarola talks with his mother: 

Savonahola. 

\_Rieing from the lute,'] Yes, mother, you are right. We 
are about to part. All the world has come to an end with 
me to-day. 

Helena. 

Why, what has happened ? You went out happy this 
morning ? 

Savonabola. 

This morning is a long time ago. Mother, have you 
ever seen the storm-cloud in the Apennines P One moment 
all is bright, and the next a great black curtain falls over the 
world, and the thunder calls like a threatening voice among 
the hills. So the storm-cloud has come upon me. I am 
alone in the impenetrable darknras. There is a narrow 
path beneath my feet; it leads up and up, past the 
Calvary upon the hill, past all the tall crosses on which 
the pale Christ watches me; up, I know not whither; and 
yet I know that 1 must follow this road to the end. 

Men of Savonarola’s stamp must surely be urged 
towards their destinies by something more cogent than the 
inability to obtain a father-in-law. 

Mr. Dawson has made fairly good use of the interview 
between Savonarola and the dying Lorenzo the Magni¬ 
ficent (narrated by Pico do Mlrandola, but scarcely a 
“ matter of history ”); and the first scene of Act IV., 
where Savonarola masters a dangerous mob by his elo¬ 
quence, combined with the happy intervention of a thunder¬ 
storm, is also neatly and effectively contrived. We will 
quote the climax of his speech: 

See, the sky is dark. 

Already thunder moans along the hills— 

Ah, there the lightning flasht—the sword of Qod ! 
Thunder of God, behold I challenge thee ! 

If I have wrought unjustly, if by word 
Or deed ag;ainrt this people I have sinned, 

Let God’s wrath fall upon me in one ilame. 

Let His bolt smite me, riving me in twain. 

As it doth rive the too presumptuous oak 
That crowns some proud and heaven-daring hill! 

[The thundtr rolls louder. The people groan. 
Hark, how the brazen wheels of God resound 
Along the roads of heaven! He draweth nigh. 

Dreadful in power, many-charioted. 

With all the thousand thousand of His saints. 

[A blaze of lightning. 
Now shall the doors eternal be lift up ! 

As in the far-off Apennines theie bursts 
The winter-flood, even so the mighty wave. 

Crested with tossing helms and wheeling swords 
Of angel and archangel, rank on rank 
Boiled endless, fills the heavens, and earth dismayed 
Shudders with fear thro’ all her heart immense. 

[A hurst of thunder. 


That is Mr. Dawson at his best. The remainder of 
the play is too slight and too episodic. Indeed, scarcely 
anywhere does the author show a real aptitude for drama. 
His blank verse is never more than respectable, and his 
prose has even less distinction. Phrases like “ You do but 
jest,” “ It cannot be,” “ Bandy no words with me,” “ Sir 
Scholar,” “ Sir Poet,” are utterly effete at this time of day, 
and when they are juxtaposed with locutions such as “I 
don’t half like it” and “Not in my line,” the resulting 
effect is rather bizarre. Still, to publish a play requires 
pluck. Mr. Dawson has that. 


Wales at Large. 

The IFelsk People, By John Rhys, M.A., and David 

Brynmor-Jones, LL.B. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This valuable study, strong alike on the side of actuality 
and on that of erudition, is an outcome of the Welsh Land 
Commission. It is a more solid outcome than many Royal 
Commissions find. The authors were themselves Com¬ 
missioners, and they conceived the happy idea of working 
up the historical sections of the Report for which they 
were primarily responsible into a form at once more 
popular and more permanent than that of a Blue Book, 
These sections, together with a valuable chapter on the 
history of land tenure in Wales, also contributed to the 
Report by Mr, Frederic Seebohm, LL.D., are the nucleus 
of the present volume. But they have been considerably 
altered ; much new matter has been added ; and the 
authority of the book is now personal rather than official. 

The &st three chapters deal mainly with the question 
of ethnology, and for the treatment of this subject it may 
be assume that Prof. Rhys is chiefly responsible. The 
theory of a pre-Aryan population of these islands, to 
which he has previously committed himself, is ar^ed at 
considerable length, and with great learning. On the 
philolo^cal side, at least, it is a most exhaustive state¬ 
ment of the case. The earliest Aryan-speaking dwellers 
in Britain were undeniably Celts. And of Celtic immigra¬ 
tion two successive waves can be traced. The first was 
probably determined by the great Celtic movements on 
the Continent during the sixth and fifth centuries n.c. It 
brought a flood of Celts belonging to the Goidelic branch 
of the race. The Goidels are sometimes known as Q-Celts, 
from the fact that in their language, represented by 
modem Irish and Gaelic, a (2« sound, which another 
branch labialised, or turned into a P sound, still survived. 
The second immigration may be dated in about the second 
century b.c. It consisted of Brythonic or P-Celts. The 
Brythons drove the Goidels, probably the more civilised, 
but far less warlike, people, westwards, into Ireland and 
the rocky fastnesses of North and South Wales. A wedge 
of Biythons drove itself through Central Wales to the sea, 
and some tribes even crossed the Irish Channel. Then 
began, both in Ireland and Wales, a linguistic struggle 
between the Goidelic and Brythonic dialects. In Irelwid 
the few Brythonic settlers were linguistically submerged, 
and learnt to speak Irish. In Wales, on the other hand, 
the Goidelic tongue continued, up to a comparatively 
recent date, to hold its own in North and South Wales, 
side by side with the Brythonic Welsh of Central Wales, 
to which at last it had to give place. It is on the 
differences between these two branches of the Celtic 
speech that Prof. Rhys founds his theory of a pre-Aryan 
population. Goidelic, he believes, is an Aryan tongue, 
considerably modified, but more in syntax than in vocabu¬ 
lary, by contact with a non-Aryan people. This people 
he considers to have been a race of aborigines whom the 
Goidels found here, and with whom they had practically 
merged during the centuries that intervened before the 
Brythonic immigration. The Brythons are, therefore, for 
him pure Aryan Celts, tho Goidels a race mixed both as to 
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blood and speech, of which the oonstitaent elements are 
partly Aryan Celtic and partly non-Aryan. He also 
thinlu that some of the non-Ajyan inhabitants saryived 
in Scotland in an im-Oelticised state, and that in these are 
to be found the Piets of history. With the assistance of 
a careful ling^stic essay by Mr. J. Morris Jones, he 
attempts to show, further, that the non-Aryan ton^e which 
influenced Goidelic was probably one having affinities to 
Berber, Egyptian, Basque, a group of tongues belonging 
to the Mediterranean basin. All this philological matter 
seems to us exceedingly well argued, and a real contribu¬ 
tion to one of the vexed questions of European anthro¬ 
pology. We are a little less satisfied with a subsidiary 
line of argument, in which Prof. Bhys attempts to find 
the non-Aryan element in some fragments of Goidelic 
mythology and personal nomenclature, which seem to 
point to an old custom of reckoning kinship through the 
mother and not through the father. For, as Mr. Lang 
pointed out in his recent Hittory of Scotland, it is by no 
means so certain as Prof. Bhys assumes it to be that 
kinship through the mother is not a stage through which 
the A^an peoples themselves passed. On the other hand. 
Prof. Bhys might have considerably strengthened his 
position by collating his philological results with those 
arrived at on other than philological grounds by many 
contemporary anthropologists. He makes no use, for 
instance, of the evidence from craniology, or of that 
afforded by the existence of two well-marked physical 
troes in the Celtic-speaking districts of to-day. The small 
dark Celt and the t^ blonde, or, perhaps, more frequently 
red, Celt surely point in their juxtaposition to a double 
ancestry. One can hardly hesitate to identify Prof. Bhys’s 
pre-Aryan or Pictish folk with the Homo meridionali* of 
anthropology, the slight dark man who dwelt on both 
sides of the Mediterranean and throughout Western Europe 
in the neolithic age ; whose bones fill the “ long barrows ” 
of this country; who developed the iEgean and early 
Italian civilisations; whose speech has been already con¬ 
jectured to survive in Basque and Berber; and who, 
though he has learnt the A^an tongues from the blonde 
invaders of the North, still forms the substratum of all 
the populations of Southern Europe. 

If the earlier chapters of The Welsh People are princi¬ 
pally of interest to the philologer and the ethnologist, 
those that follow appeal to a more varied class of 
readers. They include an outline of Welsh history from 
the beginning of things to the present day, a picture of 
Welsh civilisation as it stood in the twelfth century, just 
before the conquest by Edward I., Mr. Seebohm’s essay 
on Welsh land tenure already referred to, and a series of 
closing monographs on “ The Beligious Movement,” “ The 
Educational Movement,” “ Language and Literature ” and 
” Bural Wales at the Present Day.” The last chapter, in 
articular, is full of the most interesting details of farm 
fe gathered together from the statements made by wit¬ 
nesses before the Land Commission. Wales is a poor 
country, and the living even of the farmers is described by 
witness after witness as very hard. “There are many 
farmers who cannot afford to get a piece of fresh meat 
once a year,” says one : and another, speaking rather of 
his childhood than of the present day : 

For dinner you will see a small farmer have half a salt 
herring (very poor food for a working man): his wife and 
family must content themselves with butter-milk and 
potatoes, or, perhaps, after the farmer has finished his 
part herring there will be a scramble amongst the 
youngsters for the banes to suck as a treat. They some¬ 
times have a little skim-milk cheese with oaten bread, 
some, better off than others, bacon. 

Things have, liowever, improved, if it is improvement, in 
this respect, and there are farms where the unmarried 
hands “insist on meat and tarts and pudding at dinner.” 
Characteristic Welsh dislies are picxes mail or " shot,” a 
compound of bruised oatmeal cake and butter-milk. 


flummery, made of oatmeal soaked to sourness, and sucan, 
which is much the same as flummery. WelA dress has 
long been assimilated to that of England. The high- 
crowned hat of the Welsh peasant woman some hall a 
century ago was but a survival of a typo of headgoM 
familiar in the England of the Stuarts. The suggestion is 
made that originally the Brythons wore bracae or 
“ breeches,” and tlie Goidels a short apron or kilt like 
that of the Highland clansmen. Such a garment is dis¬ 
played by figures on sculptured Welsh stones, app^ntly 
of Goidelic origin, and it was known to the primitive 
Goidels of Ireland as well as those of Scotland. Some 
medimvai sketches of Welsh soldiers show them, singularly 
enough, with only one shoe, worn on tlie left foot. The 
authors think that a modem Welsh woman, in the quarry 
districts, dresses with “ a natural taste, a sense of colour 
and proportion which may be sometimes looked for in vain 
in ladies of a higher position in life in England.” This is 
very possible. As in mediroval Europe generally, and in 
the Verona of “Borneo and Juliet” in particular, court¬ 
ship is largely carried on by night. The Welsh name for 
the custom is cnocio or streicio. The lover taps at his 
mistress’s window, and, if he pleases her, is admitted into 
the house, where the pair sit up together. There is a 
similar usage in other parts of England, and it seems to 
bo universtd among the Boers of South Africa. 


Mark’s New Way. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyhurg, ^c. By Mark Twain • 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Mask Twain, censor and critic, is rapidly taking the 
place of Mark Twain, fun-maker. But the change need 
not be deplored, for the new Mark Twain—the Mark 
Twain of this book in particular—is not a whit less read¬ 
able than the old, and he is more provocative of thought. 
And perhaps more than ever is the term humorist 
applicable; but now meaning one who smilingly under¬ 
stands his kind, rather than of one who merely makes 
them laugh. But we do not think that it is a good book, 
all the same, because, like most of Mark Twain’s work, it 
is shapeless and very unequal. Cheek by jowl with such 
an excellent satire as the title story and such an adorable 
piece of self-revelation as “ My Military Campaign,” a 
valuable reminiscence of the American Civil War fever^^d 
its effect on some minds, we have a handful of fugitive 
scraps from the magazines, little bits of articles not worth 
reprinting. But Mark Twain is too old an offender in this 
way for us to scold him now : he has always thrown his 
wares with both hands, and, after all, there is such a 
largeness about the man, such a fine, honest independence 
and so vivid an interest in human nature, that it really 
matters very little that the gift of self-criticism was, to a 
large extent, denied him. So much remains to take its 
pls^. 

The best things in the book we have named. After 
these the most interesting contributions are the inquiries 
into Christian Science and into the present state of the 
Jews. Mark Twain, though he disapproves of Mrs. Eddy 
with gusto, is yet forced to believe in the future of her 
creed and, to a large extent, in its efficacy. From “ Con¬ 
cerning the Jews ” we may quote one passage. “ What 
has become of the Golden Buie ? ” some one asked Mark 
Twain, referring to the persecution of the Jews. This is 
the answer: 

It exists, it continues to sparkle, and is well taken care 
of. It is Exhibit A in the Church’s assets, and we pull it 
out every Sunday and give it an airing. But you are not 
permitted to try to smuggle it into this discussion, where 
it is irrelevant and would not feel at home. It is strictly 
religious furniture, like an acolyte, or a contribution-plate. 
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or any of those things. It has never been intruded into 
business ; and Jeivish persecution is not a religious passion, 
it is a business passion. 

Mark Twain, now that he has given up purely funny 
yams, remains as the one man (barring Mr. Dooley) who 
is encouraged or permitted to say things like this. It is 
well that someone is on hand to do so. 

But Mark Twain has a little of the old frivolity left. 
In this work will be found a pretty piece of fooling called 
“The Esquimaux Maiden’s Eomance,” a satiric^ side¬ 
light on the relativeness of wealth; a monstrous invention 
concerning Millet, the painter of “The Angelus”; and a 
most diverting translation into literal English of a French 
translation of •“ The Jumping Frog.” 

One g^mmbling word; it is time that Mark Twain gave 
the humours of lying a rest. In future let hiunan nature’s 
incapacity or unwillingness to tell the tmth be taken as 
read: we are a little tired of jokes on so threadbare a 
topic. 


Other New Books. 

John Euskin: 

A Biookaphical Sketch. By E. Ed. Pekgelly. 

This little volume is not a rival to that of Mrs. Meynell. 
Mr. Pengelly does not trouble himself with the inward¬ 
ness of Euskin’s writings, with the correctness of his 
aesthetic standpoint, with the philosophical and social ideals 
implicit or explicit in his work, with the permanent value 
of his studies in the cause and cure of civilisation. But 
he has compiled, from Ihrs Clavigera, from Praterita, and 
from Mr. OoUingwood’s biography, a gossipy record of the 
external circumstances of Euskin’s life, which may possibly 
find its audience among those who prefer gossip about 
great men to their worM. Mr. Pengelly’s original con¬ 
tribution to his subject consists of a few extracts from 
unpublished letters, apparently written to Mr. Henry 
Jowett, a member of the firm of Messrs. Hazell, Watson 
& Viney, who wore Euskin’s printers. They are of no 
very great account, but not imcharacteristic. In one 
Buskin complains of “the bestial egoism of the public,” 
who would write to him on business that was not his. 
Another is a rather pathetic record of distressing infirmi¬ 
ties gallantly borne: 

Mt DEAR J-,—I am getting under sail again— 

steadily—the chief harm remaining is a sprained wrist, 
got in fighting one of my men nurses: if the doctor only 
bad had the common sense to get some women nurses, I 
should have been as quiet as a baby—quieter than most 
babies I know. But it hurts me in writing still badly. I 
had the satisfaction of leaving all my keepers rather 
dilapidated—^bnt it was the worst illness I’ve had for the 
pain and sorrow of its fancies.—Ever affectionately yours, 

J. E. 

On Buskin’s Oxford career Mr. Pengelly rather oddly 
comments. “ Senior Wrangler he knew he could never 
be; but he felt that he could write poetry, and he meant 
to achieve what he had set out to do.” Naturally Euskin 
could never be Senior Wrangler—at Oxford! (Melrose.) 

Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Eome. 

By M. a. E. Tuker and Hope Malleson. 

Two parts of this handbook, dealing respectively with 
“The Christian Monuments in Eome ” and “ The Liturgy 
in Eome,” have already appeared. The present, and 
final, instalment, covering “Monasticism in Eome” and 
“ Ecclesiastical Eome,” completes the work. Alike to the 
mere tourist, who desires to be able readily to identify the 
hundred and eight religious costumes which meet him in 
the streets of Eome, and to the student puzzled by the 
intricate ceremonial of the Vatican, or the elaborate 
divisions and sub-divisions of the great Orders, it may 
be highly commended. The arrangement is lucid, and 


the learning is real and based upon the best authorities. 
In particular, the account of the rise and growth of 
monasticism is an excellent sketch, quite free from the 
triteness of an ordinary guide-book. There are some good 
illustrations, including a score of the more important 
religious habits, plans of the Vatican and of a typical 
Carthusian cell, the arms of the Popes, and so forth. 
Under the head of “ Monasticism ” the authors give 
details of the history, costume, and way of life of the 
various orders of monks, friars, canons, sisters of charity, 
and clerks regular. Under that of “Ecclesiastical Eome ” 
they describe the organisation of the Vatican and the 
functions and privileges of the Pope, the Cardinals, and 
the various ecdesiastical orders. A full account of the 
Sistine chapel, the library, and the other buildings of the 
Vatican is included. (Black.) 

Coleridge’s The Eime of the Illustrated by 

Ancient Mariner. Herbert Cole. 

The critic’s business with this presentation of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner is with the illustrations, these being tlie 
only addition to the text. We do not think that Mr. 
Cole’s efforts are wholly successful, but then he has 
essayed a most difficult task. The more important illus¬ 
trations are etchings, and these are cleanly piecec of work. 
As interpretations, the Ancient Mariner stopping “one of 
three,” in the frontispiece, seems to us to lack power; he 
suggests a poor old man desperately demanding a shilling. 
It surprises us, too, that Mr. Cole elected to illustrate the 
line, “ He holds him with his skinny hand,” instead of the 
line in the next verse, “ He holds him with his glittering 
eye.” This surely was the moment to seize; on tte power 
of his eye depended the Ancient Mariner’s audience. But 
Mr. Cole’s efforts are obviously careful, and in his etching 
of Death and the woman playing dice on the spectreship 
Coleridge’s weird imagination seems really to find the 
assistance of art. The book is very elegantly produced. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

Wild Sports of Burma By Colonel Pollok and 

and Assam. W. S. Thom. 

Colonel Pollok was the pioneer of big game shooting in 
Lower Burma, and what he did for Lower Burma was 
done for Upper by Mr. Thom. Both were busy men. 
Colonel Pollok being of the Staff Corps, Mr. Thom 
Assistant District Superintendent of Police; but with tliat 
characteristic passion for dangerous Eport which English¬ 
men carry with them, all over the wond, as part of their 
necessary outfit, they succeeded in finding time for an 
enormous amount of slaying. The spirit of these records, 
which consist mainly of extracts from diaries, is admirably 
simple and free, and there is nowhere the smallest attempt 
either at fine writing or blood-curdling adornment. We 
have bare statements of facts, no more ; there are thrills in 
plenty, but these are not produced by the art of the 
writers. It is a compliment to them to say that they have 
no art of the pen ; theirs was the art of resource, of wire 
nerves, of the steady eye : 

I was not twenty-one years old [says Colonel Pollok] 
when I went to Burma : I possessed the constitution of a 
buffalo, I had private means of my own, and drew ex¬ 
ceptionally good pay from Government, and I was, to all 
intents and purposes, my own master. 

With this happy eiiuijiment Colonel Pollok began his 
career as a big game sportsman, shooting, as a rule, from 
elephants, which the nature of the country made necessary. 
The range of sport in Lower Burma is unusually wide; 
there are tigers, leopards and panthers, the buffalo, rhino¬ 
ceros, gaur, gayal, and isine; of the deer tribe some half 
dozen varieties. Of the rhinoceros Colonel Pollok states 
that in Assam forty-four fell to his own gun, and that he 
lost, wounded, as many as he killed. In Upper Burma 
Mr. Thom was responsible for twenty-two elephants. It 
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iB interesting to note that Colonel Pollok altogether dis¬ 
credits the legend that man-eating tigers are old and 
mangy brutes who take to homicide when they are unable 
to pull down game or cattle; his experience is that they are 
often young, sleek, and particularly vicious. There is, we 
believe, a theory which seeks to account for the manginess 
on the score of the deleteriousness of human flesh on the 
tiger’s constitution; but this would not manifest itself 
until the brute had taken a long course of his unholy 
diet. 

There could hardly be a better guide, to those who con¬ 
template a year or two’s big game shooting, than this 
book. The sportsman in Upper and Lower Burma and 
Assam will find a glut of game hardly, now, to be found 
elsewhere, and the climate is by no means deadly to men 
who take reasonable care of themselves. Mr. Thom gives 
an exhaustive summary of a complete outfit, from servants 
to meat-saws, from coffee-extract to “ battery.” So 
equipped, and with a pliant banking account, let the 
keen sportsman take ship for Bangoon and thence sail up 
the Irrawady to Mandalay. (Hurst & Blackett. Ifis. net.) 

Altdorfer. By P. Stitroe Moore. 

This study of the “ Little Albrecht ” is sympathetic and 
well informed, though somewhat rambling in manner and 
marred by digressions. In a volume where narrowness 
of space should suggest compression we could very well 
spare such a question as this: “ And now can we not 
reform this demand, that art should seek to improve, by 
sajfing that art seeks to reveal beauty, and that contem- 

S lation of beauty exhilarates, refines, and elevates ? ” 
f course, one of the objects of art is to reveal beauty; 
we are not aware that it has ever been seriously disputed. 
It is as though one should ask. May we not say that 
bread is intended for food ? 

Altdorfer was bom towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, probably about 1480, and was registered a 
burgher of Ratisbon in 1505. His life was lived during 
a period of noble traditions in art, and his career was 
happy and successful. Burgher patrons, rich and com¬ 
placent, swarmed in Ratisbon. Altdorfer’s work was 
wonderfully fresh and buoyant, but we are not quite 
convinced that it was truly great: its occasional dignity 
of conception appears fortuitous, almost, one might say, 
an accident of his theme rather than an essential radiating 
to its utmost limits. But Altdorfer has his place, and 
that no low one, in the roll of artists who wrought 
faithfully and with a sense of beauty serenely confident. 
(Unicom Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Lord Elgin’s By the late 

Second Embassy to China Henry Brougham Loch 
IN 1860. (Lord Loch). 

There is a terrible vitality in the story of human 
suffering, and it is not surprising that Lord Loch’s account 
of his detention in a Chinese criminal prison should have 
brought the “personal narrative” containing it into the 
third edition. An advertisement of the first edition 
appears, by the way, in the third number of the Acade.my. 
Lord Loch’s work was held, at the time it came out, to 
afford excellent evidence of the Abbe Hue’s representation 
of Chinese character and manners. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Loch (as he then was) was taken prisoner in 
violation of a flag of truce and incarcerated in a gaol in 
Pekin. It was a fearful experience. He had been so 
tightly bound that on his arrival at the gaol he had lost 
aU sensation in his left hand, and he probably owed the 
reanimation of the member to a hair of the dog that 
bit him. 

Just as they were about to clasp the irons on my wrist 
they observed the ring on my finger. ... It excited the 
cupidity of one of the gaolers, who, finding in the then 
swollen state of my hand that it could not be got off. 


rubbed and sucked my finger in his mouth, munching it 
gently with his teeth until it was sufficiently softened to 
get the ring off. 

Thus the circulation was restored. 

Among its sad traditions the Ttmi can have none 
sadder than the death of its correspondent Bowlby, who 
perished in a manner too horrible to set forth here, 
through his excessive zeal for their readers. 

At this date it is not perhaps unfair to suggest that, 
since the cause of Lord Elgin’s second embassy was prac¬ 
tically the violation of the treaty of Tien-Tsin in 1858, it 
was scarcely logical of the authorities to allow Mr. Loch, 
Mr. Parkes, and their comrades to put their heads into the 
jaws of a dragon thus proved untrustworthy. 

For the rest, this narrative throws into relief the curious 
irresponsibility of the Chinese. They will kick a prisoner 
one moment and politely put his hat on his head the next. 
They will load him with chains and thmst him in an 
insect-infested den, and then, if he asks for water, they 
give him a nice cup of tea. They are experts alike in the 
superciliousness of the Southern planter of the slave-days 
and the grovelling humility of a convicted Monmoum. 
They vacillate through fear until they itch with evil 
intentions. They lie because they believe that to lie is 
functional. Lora Loch believed in their capacity for 
“ great things if wisely governed ”—so his widow tells 
us. One is tempted to believe he was sorry to see them 
taught wisdom by the destruction of a palace such as the 
Yuen-Ming-Tuen, and one fails to understand how they 
could have learned anything but injustice by the conduct 
of the Allies at Peh-tang, where the inhabitants were 
ejected from their homes, with the consequence of “an 
immense amount of suffering.” 

The moral of the book is obvious —no European should 
allow himself to be “ bottled up ” in Chinese China. 
Chinese promises are Chinese—which is a drawback. 
(Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Fiction. 

TAe Soft Side. By Heniy James. 

(Methuen. Gs.) 

Mr. James’s later manner is more difficult than his earlier, 
and there are critics in a hurry who find in this a 
symptom of sheer perversity. But they err—these critics 
err; rather, to be precise, they intrude. Because such 
stories are not written for them. First they are written 
for Mr. James; incidentally a few friends are invited 
to enjoy them—patient, alert spirits, full of faith. For 
it is not at the first excursion that you reap the reward 
of your—^yes—^labour. The landscape at first view is 

about as intelligible as to the wandering cockney is one of 
Turner’s water-colour sketches. Too often “ she wonder¬ 
fully answered,” “she magnificently said,” is the handle 
of a remark at which we can but glare in vain for a hint 
of what we have magnificenuy missed. There are 
moments when you are tempted to doubt whether 
perhaps it is not just a game of bluff that the Master 
is unworthily playing—whether in particular this and 
that upon which you lay a denunciatoiy finger does not 
in fact mean just nothing at all. But if you hang on 
to it like grim death, as one of Mrs. James’s astoni^ng 
ladies might say, queer lines and scratches and splashes 
do focus themselves into a picture. Line by line, inter¬ 
jection by interjection the dialogue comes to life; and just 
beyond the plane of the print real people suffer and act. 
And what a queer lot they are ! So like the people one 
knows, yet so altogether different—more definite, more 
real! And their strange mixed jargon that is neither 
slang nor literature, but partakes of the qualities of both— 
the freshness of the one, the felicity of the other. 

With regard to the dozen of tales contained in this 
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volume we are unable to say what it is in virtue of 
their having precisely in common their author has invented 
for the book the title it bears. Some figure there must 
be in the carpet, but we decline to commit ourselves to a 
description of it. Individually “The Groat Condition” 
takes one back to earlier days and “The Siege of 
London”; so, a little, does “Miss Qunton of Pough¬ 
keepsie.” “ The Given Case ” is in manner contemporary 
with The Awkward Age. “ Maud-Evelyn ” is of the Two 
Magice stamp ; so is “ The Heal Eight Thing.” “ John 
Delavoy ” is a singular picture of the perfect magazine- 
maker ; “ There was not a thing in the world—^with a 
single exception, on which I shall presently touch—that 
he valued for itself, and not a scrap he knew about any¬ 
thing save whether or no it would do. To ‘ do ’ with Mr. 
Heston was to do for The Cgnomre. The wonder was that 
he could know that of things of which he knew nothing 
else whatever.” The restfullest story in the world is “ The 
Great Good Place ”; life, as you read it, is tepid and 
ale-green. It is the creation, by reflex activity, of a 
rain harassed by the recurring obligation to unloose with 
tired fingers the little, tight, hard knots of the meshes of 
professional and social duty: 

Oh, the deep, deep bath, the soft cool plash in the 
stillness!—this, time after time, as if imder regular treat¬ 
ment a sublimated German “ cure ” was the vivid name 
for his luxury. The inner life woke up again, and it was 
the inner life, for people of his generation, victims of the 
modern madness, mere maniacal extension and motion, that 
was returning health. He had talked of independence 
and written of it, but what a cold, flat word it had been ! 
This was the wordless fact itself—the uncontested posses¬ 
sion of the long, sweet, stupid day. . . , Slowly and bliss¬ 
fully he read into the general wealth of his comfort all the 
particular absences of which it was composed. One by 
one he touched, as it were, all the things it was such 
raptnre to be without. 

“ The Tree of Knowledge ” tells of a sculptor 
who can’t, and a loving cn^e that sacrifices itself to 
maintain his delusion that he can. The other stories 
are “ The Abasement of the Northmores,” “ Europe,” 
“Paste.” The first treats of the posthumous Nemesis 
that made merry with the reputation of a pompous 
Success. “ Europe ” we are not sure that we nave 
mastered. As to “Paste,” if Mr. James had not thought 
it good to do, we should have doubted whether it was 
intrinsically worth while. Being done, it becomes its own 
justification. 


The Courtesy Dame. By E. Murray Gilchrist. 

(William Heinemann. fls.) 

Mb. Gilchrist’s present fame is that of a short story- 
writer. If we except The Rue Bargain, which was a 
novelette in dimensions, the whole of his best work is 
comprised in some fifty short stories. Now he comes 
forward with a proper novel. It was decidedly an adven¬ 
ture on his part to write a novel, for his aptitude for the 
short-story form is so plain that it might well have 
excluded an aptitude for any other form. The adventure, 
however, is a success. Considered as a technical achieve¬ 
ment, The Courtesy Dame shows few flaws or short¬ 
comings. It is admirably constructed, well wrought, 
and thoroughly homogeneous. Mr. Gilchrist’s theatre is 
again the Peak district of Derbyshire, but the characters 
are less simply rustic than he has accustomed us to. In 
the beginning of the book Lord Bostern, that ailing, but 
fiercely masc^ne, peer, puts up at an inn on his travels, 
and rescues therefrom a beautiful scullery-wench, Anne 
Witchett. This girl with the singularly pretty name 
becomes the heroine of the tale. Lord Bostern takes her 
on the European tour, and arranges her education. She 
returns •with him to his Peakland home, and (|uite 
excusably the neighbourhood calls her the courtesy dame; 
the Bostems had been addicted to courtesy dames. The 


relations of these two were, nevertheless, pure, and 
remained pure, till Lord Bostern expired of Us uncurable 
complaint, and she on his breast. He had wished her to 
marry, first an ille^timate connexion of his own, Stanley 
Palfreyman (offspring of a previous Bostern’s courtesy 
dame), and then the old lover of her kitchen days, 
Whittingham. But she would have neither. 

Mr. Gilchrist in this book has imposed a drama factually 
improbable, but full of essential truths, upon a back¬ 
ground of rural life and character. That any kitchen- 
wench could be transformed into the adorable, lightsome, 
strong-souled creature which the author has drawn we 
cannot believe; and we cannot believe that any Lord 
Bostern and any Anne Witchett could behave quite as 
these behaved. The charm of the book never flowers 
gaudily in a phrase, for Mr. Gilchrist deals not in phrases. 
Eather, it dawns quietly on the mind at the end of a 
chapter or an episode. 

There are many country episodes to which we might 
refer—of harvests, fairs, carol-singings, courtings, and all 
the broad, simple, communal life of a self-contained 
district—but space forbids. We will say, in conclusion, 
that The Courtesy Dame is a notable book. 


FittJames. By Lilian Street. 

(Methuen & Co. 6s.) 

This, which is quite the briefest six-shilling novel that we 
have seen, appears to have been written for the yoimg 
woman of eighteen or so with a luscious-passionate 
temperament and a tendency to French. It is Ouida simpli¬ 
fied. French phrases like camaraderie, ce soir, d demain, 
d drmi-voix, ma cMre, and eperdument amoureux (for which 
the English language has, of course, no equivalent) 
ornament nearly every page. The hero is gorgeous : 

Galt FitzJames was in his forties. Known far and wide 
as a poet, a consummate artist, and critic, he was greatly 
loved and greatly feared. He had an atmosphere that was 
unique, electric, stimulating; and the secret lay not so 
much in his genius power as in his bewildering personality. 
He was tod and gay, splendid and gallant, fierce and 
self-mocking. His humorous eyes were dark blue; he was 
clean-shaven; his features irregular and strong; his big 
head he carried high; his hair was iron-grey. In figure 
he was tall and imposing. . . . 

Stories were rife of ms forty years, and some, when 
they touched on bitter suffering, passionate struggle, and 
unconquerable courage, were not far short of the truth. 
Others, told to prove he was mortal, never by one iota 
lessened the dignity of his character. 

But this was not all. He was a compelling god at the 
piano: 

Buth, at the window, begged for Chopin. Chopin was 
a mystery to her, and instmctively she knew this other 
poet would discover him. 

But it was Galt FitzJames that reached her in the 
music—not FitzJames the genius and hero she had wor¬ 
shipped from girlhood, but FitzJames the man. . . . He 
drew her, drew her to him . . . and she felt herself going 
gladly, gladly. . . . There was nothing else possible . . . 
possible. . . . He stopped, and she clutched at the window¬ 
fastening, faint and dizzy. 

Subsequently Euth nursed him through a delirium, and 
said that another woman had done it—an impossible 
“ MUly ” who gambled at Monte Carlo while her husband 
lay dying. In the ond, however, FitzJames discovered 
the truth, and we are led to believe that Euth had the 
ecstasy of matrimonially accepting the hand of the great 
poet, artist, critic, and musician, with all his dizzying 
qualities. 

The story is ridiculous, but it is ridiculous in a perfectly 
simple and unaffected manner. Approach it in the proper 
spirit, and you will enjoy it. 
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Notes on Novels. 

\Th»$$ twin on the toeeVe Fiction are not neeeeearily final. 
Reviewt of a eeleetion will follow.'] 

A Bbeakeb of Laws. By W. Pett Eidge. 

The cover of Mr. Eidge’s new story is adorned with a 
criminal’s coat-of-arms—a shield on which are impaled a 
dark lantern, a pair of handcuffs, a bunch of skeleton 
keys, &c.; and the story opens delightfully with a comic 
burglary at Blackheath by Mr Mfred Bateson—with 
whose fortunes and with whose “ own little Keroline ” 
the book is concerned. (Harper’s. Cs.) 

The Devil’s Half-Acre. By “Alien.” 

The opening scenes of “ Alien’s ” now novel are laid in 
the Otago goldfields, where John Jermyn, an unconfessed 
and unsuspected murderer, has tried to expiate his crime, 
labouring to save life as an atonement for one taken. He 
is conducting a camp-meeting, to which the leading 
characters stray. (Unwin. 6a.) 

Cynthia in the West. By Charles Lee. 

A clever story of artist life in Cornwall, by the author 
of The Widow Woman. We are introduced to a regular 
colony of artists, and to some capital native types. Old 
Sampy’s views on impressionism are entertaining. “Mr. 
Gibbs, he painted a picksher last year—picksher av a 
gate ’twas, and a man standing by. Gate was all right 
—drawed proper, that gate was—five bars all complete; 
as jpretty a gate as ever I see. But the man! If you’ll 
believe me, that man hadn’ got no face!—no nose, no 
mouth, no eyes, no nothing—^just a dollop av yaller 
paint.” (Gr^t Eichards. 63.) 

Philip Winwood. By Eobebt Neilson Stephens. 

The sub-title of this novel is explanatory in the good 
old-fashioned way: “A Sketch of the Domestic History 
of an American Captain in tlie War of Independence; 
Embracing Events that Occurred between and during the 
Tears 1763 and 1786 , in New York and London : written 
by His Enemy in War, Herbert Eussell, Lieutenant in the 
Loyalist Forces.” There are five good illustrations, a 
portrait of the hero, and a few notes at the end. 
(Chatto. 68.) 

In Male Attire. By Joseph Hatton. 

The title of this story by the author of that capital piece 
of melodrama. By Order of the Czar, promises adventure 
and incident. The first few pages fulfil that promise, for 
we have Zella Brunnen defending herself in a lonely New 
York street against a drunken ruffian’s bowie knife. 
This is only the first thrill. Others lurk under such 
chapter headings as “ And Jealousy Winked at Murder,” 
“The Fateful Festival of Blind Man’s Drift,” “Zella 
Leaves Prudent’s Gulch for London,” &c., &c. A stirring 
story of to-day. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Marble Face. By G. Colmore. 

Creepy was the word for the author’s Strange Story of 
Heeler Wynne. Creepy is the word for this story of a 
blighted life and a marble face, in which mystery broods 
over aU. The story is taken alternately from “ The 
Diary of Damley Cotterel ” and “ The Narrative of 
Laura Lequesnay.” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Kathleen. By Mrs. G. Forsyth Grant. 

An immense novel of visits, balls, small talk, diversified 
by a carriage accident, and culminating in a crii ket match. 
'The characters move about in solid blocks : “ The Vernon 
hou.sehold,” “the Wood family,” “the Traquair family,” 
“ the Cochranes,” “ the Ainslios.” When they are excited 
they say, “Blow you!” or “/rhoshaphat! ” The hero 
is credited with a mania for quoting Shakespeare, though 
he seldom does so. “ ‘ Frailty, thy name is woman ! ’ 


quoted Eonald, his eyes fixed upon Kathleen. ‘Shake- 
spere says that, and St. Jerominy f he’s jolly well right! ’ ” 
The story is laid in Edinburgh. (Paisley: Alex. Gardner. 
68 .) 

Daunay’s Tower. By Adeline Sergeant. 

A will story. The will—Stephen Daunay’s—of course 
miscarries, and there is an important and mysterious child, 
who grows more beautiful every day in the remote 
Cumberland village where the story is laid. The plot is 
well worked out. Two of the heroines are named, like 
Poe’s creations, Annabel and Lenore, and there is some¬ 
thing Poesque about Daunay’s Tower itself, in its hetero¬ 
geneous vastness, looming in the night and breathing old 
traditions. (F. V. White. 68.) 

The Vicar’s Atonement. By J. Harward Ponting. 

The atonements of vicars are popular, we believe, in 
fiction. This unhappy cleric is married in the second 
chapter. He does not tell his bride that it is for the 
second time, nor that his first wife had eloped from him, 
and was drowned. The acted lie becomes dangerous, even 
at the altar, where, under the veil of his bride, he sees, 
by hallucination, the lineaments of Mary Brandon. For 
his improbable secrecy the vicar pays an improbable price 
in suffering; the drowned wife turns up ; there is a 
murder; and a theatrical “atonement.” (Marshall & 
Son. 63.) 

A SCBURB.VN Vendetta. By John K. Leys. 

“‘It will come,’ said the General, ‘if at all, on the 
tenth of June.’ ” The General referred to a peril that had 
hung over him and his since Mutiny days, when—it goes 
without saying—he had tried to rob a Hindoo temple of 
its jewels. Hence the vendetta, and the interest sur¬ 
rounding the Kajah of Nagore when he arrives as gpiest 
at Seacombe Towers and promptly proposes to the General’s 
daughter. If “Forewarned” and “Trapped” did not 
appear as chapter headings in this story we miould marvel, 
but they do. (Pearson. 63.) 

The Dishonour of Frank Scott. By M. Hamilton. 

Frank Scott’s dishonour arose out of his absent-minded 
infatuation for one young woman what time he was 
engaged to another. It was a bad case, and Frank’s 
cowardice went to the length of concealing from one 
woman his marriage to the other. The developments are, 
of course, tragical. (Hurst & Blackett. 68.) 

Mab. By Harry Lindsay. 

Mr. Lindsay’s field is Methodist life, with its bigotries 
and sanctities, upon which some rude breath of the world 
is usually allowed to play. Thus Mab, a foundling of the 
sea, is Methodised as long as possible by her foster- 
parents. She becomes an access, loses her sight, 
achieves success as an author, and is re-Methodised, 
cured of her blindness, and married to a minister amid the 
gruff plaudits of old bronzed fishermen like Zadok 
Parrington. A good story of its type. (Horace Marshall & 
Son. 6s.) 

Wages. By L. T. Meade. 

Mrs. Meade’s present concern is with the evil of surrep¬ 
titious drug-taking by neurotic Society women. Morphia 
and eau-de-cologne, brandy and laudanum, do their fell 
work in these pages; and the lesson is heightened by the 
circumstance that the hero, a Ilarley-street specialist in 
nerv'e diseases, is himself a victim. (Nisbet. 63.) 

The Cross Triumthant. By Florence M. Kingsley. 

This story, by the author of Paul, opens seventeen 
years after the Crucifixion, and embraces the over-running 
of Palestine by Vespasian, with its attendant horrors. 
(Ward, Lock. :5s. 6d.) 
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The Author of “The Master- 
Christian.” 

An Enquiry. 

Size is the quality which most strongly and surely appeals 
to the imagination of the multitude. Of all modern 
monuments, the Eiffel Tower and the Big Wheel have 
aroused the most genuine curiosity and admiration : they 
are the biggest. As with this monstrous architecture of 
metals, so with the fabric of ideas and emotions: the 
attention of the whole crowd can only be caught by an 
audacious hugeness, an eye-smiting enormity of dimensions 
so gross as to be nearly physical. The unrivalled vogue 
of Miss Marie Corelli is partly due to the fact that her 
inventive faculty has always ranged easily and unafraid 
amid the largest things. Even in the early days, a single 
world did not suffice her fancy; she needed two. Then, 
when humanity had proved too small a field, she dreamt 
of a divine tragedy, and awoke to conjure up the devil. 
After the devil, the devil’s antithesis: it was bound to 
come, and it has come. Barabbas, Satan, Christ: who 
can say that there wiU not yet be a fourth term to this 
gigantic proportion sum ? 

The daring brain which could conceive Jesus making 
the European tour at the heels of a Cardinal of the Roman 
Church has used no half-measures in the execution of the 
idea. If the theme is immense, crude, and obviously 
staggering, the treatment suits it. Unite the colossal with 
the gaudy, and you will not achieve the sublime; but, 
unless you are deterred by humility and a sense of 
humour, you may persuade yourself that you have done 
so, and certainly most people will credit you with the 
genuine feat. Such is the case of Miss Corelli and The 
Matter Christian. From the moment when the good 
Cardinal Felix Bonpie finds the Divine Child, Manuel, 
shivering under the barred porch of Rouen Cathedral, to 
the grand climax of that same Child dialectically wither¬ 
ing the Pope in the Vatican, there is no intermission of 
“big” situations. Manuel works miracles, curing lame¬ 
ness, stopping and annihilating bullets, and oven raising 
the dead. He ascends the tower of Notre Dame, and 
stretches out bis arms toward the city. “ What dost thou 
see ? ” asks the good Cardinal. 

“ Paris! ” replied the boy in strangely sorrowful 
accents, his young, wistful face turning towards the 
Cardinal, his hair blown back in the light wind. “All 
Paris!” 

He was about to see a lecherous priest, worth five 
millions of francs, all but murdered by his illegitimate son 
before a churchful of cocottes. Later, Manuel journeys on 
to Rome. He and the Cardinal discuss the sights: 

“ St. Peter’s! ” answered Manuel, with a thrill of passion 
in his voice as he uttered the name. “ St. Peter’s — the luge 
theatre misnamed a chinch! Oh, dear friend!—do not 
look at me thus. , . . Surely you must know that thire is 
nothing of the loving God in that vast Cruelly of a place. 
. . . Oh, what a loneliness is that of Christ in the world ! 
What a second Agony in Qethsemane ! ” 


In the Vatican, Manuel, not stopping at words, proceeds 
to glances: 

“ As One having authority—and not as the scribes ! ” 
said Manuel, with a swift, flashing glance, which, like a 
shaft of lightning, seemed to pierce through flesh and 
bone ; for, as he met that radiant and com mandi ng look, 
the jewel-like eyes of the Pope lost their lustre and became 
fixed and glassy—he put his hand to his throat with a 
choking gasp for breath—and, like a dead body which had 
only been kept in place by some secret mechanical action, 
he fell back in his chair senseless, his limbs stretching 
themselves out with a convulsive shudder into stark 
immovability. 

Cioming to London, Manuel presided at the heavenly 
translation of the good Cardinal, and arranged there for 
“ a marvellous vision!—a Dream of Angels.” 

“ Manuel! ” 

" I am here,” answered the clear young voice. “ Bo not 
afraid! ” 

And now the music of the unseen choir of sound seemed 
to grow deeper and fuller and grander, and Felix Bonprfi, 
caught up, as it were, out of all earthly surrooudiuOT . . . 
saw the bare building around him beginning to wondrously 
change. . . . 

So much for Manuel. As the author says, “ The per¬ 
sonality of the little fellow was intensely winning.” In 
regard to the human chwacters, they are sharply divided 
into two groups—the sheep and the goats. To bo a sheep 
is to possess striking artistic and personal gifts; to be a 
goat is to have mistresses and bastards : there is no 
middle course; a middle course leads neither to the colossal 
nor the gaudy. Angela .Sovrani, the heroine, was the 
greatest (moral) painter of her rime, and, “ unlike any 
other woman in the world,” “ a creature apart,” “ true, 
womanly in every delicate sentiment, fancy, and feeling, 
but with something of the man-hero in her scorn of pet^ 
aims.” “Her laughter, sweet and low, thrilled the air 
with a sense of music.” She painted a symbolic canvas, 
entitled “The Coming of Christ,” which the United States 
nation bought, by cable, for a hundred thousand dollars. 
Her fiance, an Italian prince, and also a painter (with a 
aramour), killed her out of artistic jealousy, and Manuel 
rought her to life again. Aubrey Leigh, the jeune 
premier, was “ a brilliant scholar,” and an ardent democrat; 
he would have become “supreme in histrionic art” had 
ho not been repelled from the theatre by “the painted 
drabs called ‘ladies of the stage.’” He was “the finest 
shot in England,” and could improvise divinely on Uie 
organ. He wrote a book, and “ found himself—like 
Byron—famous.” Ho also “flung thunderbolts of splendid 
defiance at shams, with the manner of a young Ajax 
defying the lightning.” He fell in love with one Sylvie 
Hermenstein, and Sylvie, “ who seemed, by her graceful 
and mignonne fascinations and elegant toilettes, just a 
butteifly of fashion and no more, was truly of a dreamy 
and poetic nature—she had read very deeply, and the 
griefs and joys of humanity presented an ever-varying 
problem to her refined and penetrative mind.” Mdlle. 
Hermenstein had a literary friend, the Princesse D’Agra- 
ment, and “ the Figaro snatched eagerly at everything ” 
written by this lady; while Angela had a literary friend, 
Cyrillon, ‘ ‘ a daring writer who has sent his assumed name 
of ‘ Gys Grandit ’ like a flame through Europe.” 

The goals of the narrative are, with the exception of 
Angela’s fiance and a curate, all Roman Catholic priests, 
the book itself being, inter alia, what the gifti^ 
authoress intends for an exposure of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Angela’s fiance kept a mistress. The curate 
declined to bury the cliild of a hapless girl whom he 
had seduced. 'The catalogue of sinful jiriests is a long 
one. The Abbe Vergniaud was father to the flame-like 
‘ ‘ Gys Grandit.” Claude Cazeau, an Archbishop’s secretary, 
seduced a girl named Marguerite; she went mad of her 
shame; one night she grappled with him (“he turned 
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a livid white in the moonrays”), and they perished 
together in the Seine. Monsignor Gherardi, that powerful 
and august prelate, had a petite maison, “ a superb villa, 
furnished with every modem luxury and convenience, . . . 
where a beautiful Neapolitan daneeuse condescended to live 
as his mistress.” Gherardi also made infamous proposals 
to Sylvie Hermenstein, ” in low, fierce accents but, later, 
when “ Gys Grandit ” crushed him in argument by referring 
to his family of bastards, “he reeled back as though he had 
been dealt a sudden blow, and over his face came a terrible 
change, like the grey pallor of creeping paralysis.” 

Perhaps the most wonderful tiling about this book is 
that the author has faith in her work. By a thousand 
indications we are convinced that she truly believes 
it to be sublime. TAe Matter Christian is a perfectly 
honest revelation of a personality. Egotistic, theatrical, 
vindictive, obtuse, and perhaps vain, that personality is 
nevertheless not a mean one. It is distinguished by 
a ferocious hatred of shams and by an earnestness almost 
terrible. Miss Corelli has the not-ignoble passions of the 
reformer. She must tilt or she will die. That her 
tiltings are farcically futile is due neither to lack of energy 
nor lack of sincerity, nor diffidence in attack, nor doubts, 
but simply to a complete absence of humour and artistic 
feeling, and her rhapsodic ignorance of life. Invincibly 
self-possessed and self-satisfied, conscious of power, and, 
above all, conscious of rectitude, she revels gorgeously in 
her lyric mastery of the commonplace, deeming it genius, 
and finds in the fracas of pamphleteering fiction an outlet 
and satisfaction for all her desires. 

Such a personality could not fail to arouse opposition, 
and, indeed, the feud which exists between Miss (k)relli 
and those who actively interest themselves in modem 
literary art may be accounted for without difficulty. It is 
due not to the appalling and absolute wrongness and 
badness of Miss Corelli’s books considered as works of art, 
but to the authority and acceptance which she has achieved 
among the multitude. Try as you may to ignore the 
multitude you cannot. Numbers will tell, and it is right 
that they ^ould. There is not a writer living to-day who 
does not envy Miss Corelli her circidation; and it is just 
that circulation which the artists of literature cannot 
understand. Is it possible, they ask in sad and ang^ 
amazement, that people can be imposed on by this ? And 
they have an impulse to fling down the pen and take to 
grocery. But of course it is possible! That the question 
should be put only shows that in the world of books, as in 
every other world, one half does not know how the other 
half lives. In literary matters the literate seldom suspect 
the extreme simplicity and naivete of the illiterate. They 
wilfully blind themselves to it; they are afraid to face it. 
Let us point out here that the wants of those readers who 
happen to be without taste are seldom met exactly, for the 
reason that nearly every writer has some sort of taste, 
some feeling for the re^ements of his art. The readers 
without taste usually read, therefore, work which is a little 
bejond their propel grasp. They do the best they can for 
themselves, but their normal reading condition is one of 
muddle and mystification, more or less acute. When an 
author comes along who can exercise force, fluency, and 
sincerity at the bidding of preferences precisely similar to 
their own, then it is that the illiterate gather together, 
and by the shoutings of their acclamation make themselves 
so painfully obvious to the literate. Then it is that the 
literate, awakened to the realities of the world, cry : Is it 
possible ? Is it possible that Miss Corelli is regarded by 
tens of thousands of people as a profound philosopher and 
a beautiful writer ? Let them ponder the two following 
passages: 

The toy called the biograph, which reflects pictures for 
us in a dazzling and moving continuity, so that we can 
see scenes of human life in action, is merely a hint to us 
that every scene of every life is reflected in a ceaseless 
moving panorama Svmrwhtre in the Universe, for the 
beholding of Someone —yes !—there must be Someone who 


so elects to look upon everything, or such possibilities of 
reflected scenes would not be—^inasmuch as nothing exists 
without a Cause for existence. 

Angela did not reply—her hands had unconsciously 
wandered into the mazes of a rich Beethoven voluntary, 
and the notes, firm, grand, and harmonious, rolled out on 
the silence with a warm, deep tenderness that thrilled the 
air as with a rhythmic beat of angels’ wing^. 

Let the literates ponder those two passages, and assimi¬ 
late the stupendous fact that there are multitudes of 
persons—you can see them in the streets behaving quite 
nicely—who will accept the one passage for profound 
philosophy and the other for beautiful writing. And, 
perhaps, file fact is not so stupendous after all, but just 
an ordinary, self-evident fact, one of a series. The very 
man who is shocked that “ people ” should be deceived by 
The Matter Christian, may nimself be the ignorant victim 
of a kind of music or a kind of painting not superior to 
the kind of literature to which The Matter Christian 
belongs. 

It has been stated that this huge fiction (it contains a 
quarter of a million of words—especially such words as 
sublimity, majesty, radiance, flashing, infinitely, thrilled, 
indefinite, elfin, Hkas ! luminance, grand, exquisite, fright¬ 
ful, overwhelming) has succeed^—in the commercial 
sense—beyond emy other English novel ever published at 
six shillings or any other price. That success, however, 
had been reached before the public had read a line of the 
book, and was due partly to the author’s previous works, 
partly to splendid advertisement, and mainly to the official 
assertion, some time ago, that Miss Corelli had not written 
a novel entitled The Sint of Christ. But let us grant that 
the book has found favour with the majority of its pur¬ 
chasers ; let us say that a himdred thousand immortal 
souls have been truly refreshed by it. This vast army of 
the simplicities would comprise the following classes: 

1 . (Overlapping the other classes.) Those who accept 
the gaudy colossi for the sublime. 

2 . Those who never miss “disclosures” about the 
Eoman Catholic Church, who attend lectures by escaped 
nuns, and who say Eornish when they mean Homan. 

3 . Those who only condescend to read fiction which 
“ teaches,” and who would doubtless bo uplifted by the 
didactic harangues which the leading characters are made 
to declaim at every crisis in the story. 

4 . Those who enjoy witnessing any sort of “attack,” 
even a street-fight. 

5 . Those neutral and sheepish minds who always con¬ 
trive to like what a sufficient number of others like. 

It remains to say that these persons might have favoured 
a more contemptible book. T/ee Master Christian is absurd 
past all telling, but it has homogeneity, and with such a 
tremendous theme and scene, only a distinctly clever and 
audacious brain could have achieved that most difficult 
quality. The thing is serious and sincere; it shows a 
creditable and rare interesf in large affairs; it is no mere 
weaving of a set pattern in fiction, such as contents many 
writers of genuine fine talent. It is ridiculous, but it is 
alive. And if you have no sense of the ridiculous, if you 
belong to the hundred thousand, you may well regard it 
as an impressive and magisterial work. 


Things Seen. 

The English Way. 

He came into the restaurant car on a German railway, let 
the door slam behind him, smiled, sniffed, said “Oh!” 
and threw open one of the windows. We stared, for a 
German railway, where every station-master suggests 
imminent martial law, is not the place for the Haunting of 
an independent spirit. We—a little company of various 
nationalities, united only by a tacit servility to wait 
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patiently till it should please the waiter to attend to our 
wants—stared. The new-comer, a mere boy, but tall, treated 
the place as if it were a Duchy and he the Duke of it. 
He tucked his long legs under a table, and shouted in 
a high, pleasant voice : “ Kellner! ” to which, after a 
few. seconds, he added the word tchnell! Those were 
the only two German words he knew, and he used 
them frequently, with varying degrees of emphasis. 
Strange to say, the waiter answered the call, and took 
his leisurely order. He gave him his entire attention, 
just as if the boy were a duke and we subjects. Hie 
dinner was served while we still waited, and while he ate I 
talked to him. He had been with his “people” at Hom- 
burg, and now he was on his way back to a public school 
in England. Later he was going into the Army. This 
he told me while he ate his dinner, and chirped criticisms 
of German ways. When he had finished his meal, he 
threw himself back in his chair and cried: “ Kellner, 
bill! tchnell. The waiter heard, and came to him, 
down the whole length of the carriage. The bill was pre¬ 
sented. “Look here,” said the boy, “the service is bad. 
I’m going to back this biU.” He wrote his complaint (it 
was not very well spelt) in a large, round cali^aphy, 
folded it, and dropped the document into the official box 
attached to the w^. Then he rose, said: “Bring my 
coffee into the smoking-room,” smiled generally at the 
company, and strolled to the door. He paused there a 
moment, said: “Look here, tchnell,” and disappeared. 

I began my dinner. I ruminat^. His behaviour was 

inexcusable, and yet-. Well, he carried it off. It was 

not underbred—it was English. I ruminated, and thought 
of the map of Africa and the domination that was ^reading 
down from the North and up from the South. I did not 
approve, but, as I ate my tardy dinner, I think I under- 
stem—the English way. 


At Sea. 

Last night a woman in the steerage died, and this after¬ 
noon she was to be buried. It was a day of fog and fine 
rain, with a chill in the air that made one’s bones feel 
brittle. The sea was a dirty gray, fading at a hundred 
yards into dull white mist. 

The body lay on a hatching, wrapped in a Union Jack, 
for she was an Englishwoman coming home. There was 
nothing garish in the broad bands of colour, and down at 
her feet was a swelling beneath the cloth that we knew 
was a forty-pound shot. Hound the hatching was a ring 
of sailors, bare-headed men with bronzed faces, the name 
of the ship written in white across their blue jerseys. 
Behind them stood a crowd of passengers, the men with 
their hats in their hands, fingering the brim; the women 
with shawls over their heads. 

Suddenly the engines stopped. A strange stillness 
ensued. The only sound came from the water washing 
along the smooth iron side. 

Somewhere in the crowd a baby wailed, and I saw a 
woman whispering to something she held hidden under 
her red shawl. Then a priest came forward, a black 
velvet cap on his head, and mumbled some prayers—in 
Latin, I thought, but his voice was very low. He finished, 
and stood aside. The sailors stooped, carried the hatching 
to the side, and tilted it. There was a moment’s pause, 
and then the bundle shot overboard. It was a great drop 
to the water. The bundle struck the water flat, with a 
great splash. There was a sound in the crowd like a 
sudden drawing in of breath. Suddenly, far overhead, 
the fog-horn burred, and at the same moment the bell 
jangled in the engine-room for full speed ahead. I felt 
the wire rigging in my hand tremble at the first drive of 
the piston. 


An Enthusiasm that Was. 

Twenty-FOTTB years ago, being a boy of twelve, I carried 
sundry coins to Mr. Franklin’s bookshop at the comer of 
St. Nicholas’s-square, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and ex¬ 
changed them for a copy of the Critical and Hittorical 
Eetayt of Lord Macaulay. I could show you the very spot 
in Neville-street where, walking homeward, I stopped to 
take a deep draught of rhetoric from that podgy volume in 
a gamboge binding. Has justice been done to Macaulay 
as the literary mentor of boys under fourteen ? I doubt it, 
the debt is so large. There is a class of books from which 
bookish boys draw their first literary nourishment, and 
although these books are not the same for every boy, yet 
there are certain books which really form a group of this 
nature. Washington Irving’s Sketch Book is one, and 
Macaulay’s Eetayt is another. From these, and from 
Lamb, and from Addison’s Spectator, boys draw green 
knowledge of the moods and capabilities of literature. 
They learn how sarcasm can gall its victims, or argument 
crush them; and hugely they enjoy such spectacles. They 
easily delight themselves with the broad effecte of good 
prose: a flowing style, a richness of allusion, clever 
antithesis, ingenious similes. Moreover they leam names 
—nothing haunts a boy like names—and on these they 
build castles of surmise very pleasant to behold. Gbeat 
among such writers is Macaulay of the Estayt. I could 
have said this last week, but it was only yesterday that I 
realised how strong was the spell that Macaulay threw 
over me in that gamboge volume. Casually I had picked 
up the new edition of me Eetayt issued in the “ Temple 
Classics” series, and casually I opened it at a page m 
the article on Machiavelli. To my no small astonishment I 
could hardly read it with adry eye. For I had alighted on a 
passage which I had roared to the wind on sea-shores, in 
railway-carriages, and wherever the glory of words could 
add a joy to me, or relieve some boyish bitterness. The 
passage was this: 

From the f ppressions of illiterate masters, and the 
sufferings of a degraded peasantry, ic is delightful to turn 
to the opulent and enlightened States of Itiy, to the vast 
and magnificent cities, the ports, the arseneds, the villas, 
the museums, the libraries, the marts filled with every 
article of comfort or luxury, the factories swarming with 
artisans, the Apennines covered with rioh cultivation up 
to their very summits, the Po wafting the harvests of 
Lombardy to the granaries of Venice, and carrying back 
the silks of Bengal and the furs of Siberia to the palaces 
of Milan. With peculiar pleasure every cultivated mind 
must repose on the fair, the happy, the glorious Florence, 
the halls which rang with the mirth of Pulci, the cell 
where twinkled the midnight lamp of Politian, the statues 
on which the young eyes of Michael Angelo glared with 
the frenzy of a kindred inspiration, the grardens in which 
Lorenzo meditated some sparkling song for the May-day 
dance of the Etrurian virgins. Alas, for the beautiful 
city! Alas, for the wit and the learning, the genius and 
the love! 

Le donne, e i cavah'er, gli affanni, e gli agi, 

(Jhe ne’nvogliava amore e cortesm 
La dove i cuor son fatti si malvag^. 

A time was at band when all the seven vials of the 
Apocalypse were to be poured forth and shaken out over 
those pleasant countries, a lime of slaughter,, famine, 
beggary, infamy, slavery, despair. 

The secret of Macaulay’s hold on the literaiy boy is 
plain. A boy with any taste for literature always deals 
in bombast; he loves the mouth-filling word and the 
rolling period. Does he glory in stately words and cloth- 
of-gold phrases? He is your budding writer. Those 
splashings and revellings in the sea of speech declare the 
swimmer who one day will cut the waves with a clean 
stroke and an economy of spray. Macaulay’s stylo is not 
bombast, but to many a boy it is the foamy and resonant 
ont of literature. 
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The more I dip into the Essays, the more I doubt whether 
this is not their greatest use and their greatest merit— 
that they shout so splendidly round the boy, and cast such 
treasures at his feet. Macaulay’s delight in a full world, 
a thriving society, and an advanced culture ; his pro¬ 
digious knowledge, his memory, his vocabulary, his 
health—these are elements in a style that lures the young 
mind by the broad vigour and sympietry of its operations. 
Of sentiment and subtlety there are just enough in the 
Essays to please a boy, which is to say that there is very 
little of either. Macaulay’s grand catalogue of the things 
that are is relieved to just the right extent and in just the 
right way. A boy had as lief read in Macaulay of the 
end of I^ndon as of the glory of Borne. Hear him take 
on his lips the famous passage on the permanence of the 
Boman Catholic Church: 

She was great and respected before the Saxon had set 
foot on Britain, before the Frank had passed the Rhine, 
when Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch, when 
idols were still worshipped in the temple at Mecca. And 
she may still exist in undiminished vigour when some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

Macaulay gloated on these vast operations of Time. He 
wrote, in the essay on MachiaveUi: 

All the curses denounced against Tyre seemed to have 
fallen on Venice. Her merchants already stood afar off, 
lamenting for this great city. The time seemed near when 
the sea-weed should overgrow her filent Rialto, and the 
fisherman wash his nets in her deserted arsenal. 

And, again, in the “ Sir William Temple 

Lewis and Dorothy are alike dust A cotton-mill 
stands on the ruins of Marli; and the Osbornes have 
ceased to dwell under the ancient roof of Cbicksands. 

Always concrete, rhetorical, and brilliant, always the easy 
master of his thought—no wonder Macaulay is worshipped 
by boys. To see him take off his coat to thrash a poet 
like Montgomery, or a critic like Croker, was sheer ecstasy. 
So many processes, horizons, relationships, were flash^ 
upon the mind as incidents in the glorious bout; such far 
glimpses, and such vast suggestions, were opened on every 
side. You learned by excitement, you grew wise in battle. 
And then the cult of the “ hit,” the joy of sarcasm, and 
— the feelings of Mr. Montgomery! 

We would not be understood, however, to say, that Mr. 
Robert Montgomery cannot make similitudes for himself. 
A very few lines further on, we find one which has every 
u.ark of originality, and on which, we will be bound, none 
of the poets whom he has plundered will ever think of 
making reprisals: 

“ The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 

As streams meander level with their fount.” 

We take this to be. on the whole, the worst similitude in 
the world. In the first place, no stream meanders, or can 
possibly meander, level with its fount. In the next place, 
if streams did meander level with their founts, no two 
motions can be less like each other than that of meander¬ 
ing level and that of mounting upwards. 

To see Mr. Croker pounded in page after page of cumu¬ 
lative muscle, cumulative scorn, and all in a blaze of 
erudition beyond the dreams of schoolmasters! How one 
loved even the minutito of the onslaught. 

Mr. Croker states that Mr. Henry Bate, who afterwards 
assumed the name of Dudley, was proprietor of the 
Morning Herald, and fought a duel with George Robinson 
Stoney, in consequence of some attacks on I^y Strath¬ 
more which appeared in that paper. Now, Mr. Bate was 
then connected, not with the Morning Herald, but with 
the Morning Post; and the dispute took place before the 
Morning Herald was in existence. The duel was fought in 
January, 1777. The “Chronicle” of the Annual Register 
for that year contains an account of the transaction, and 
distinctly states that Mr. Bate was editor of the Morning 
Post. The Morning Herald, as any person may see by 


looking at any number of it, was not established till some 
years after this affair. For this blunder there is, we must 
acknowledge, some excuse; for it certainly seems almost 
incredible to a person living in our time that any human 
beinu should ever have stopped to fight with a writer in 
the Morning Post. 

All this does not seem too fair now. And really one 
blushes for the cruelly of the epigp'am : 

It is not likely that a person who is ignorant of what 
almost everybody knows can know that of which almost 
everybody is ignorant. 

But a boy enjoys this as he does a knock-down blow with 
the gloves; and he frankly accepts the Titan’s explana¬ 
tion: 

We did not open this book with any wish to find 
blemishes in it. We have made no curions researches. 
The work itself, and a very common knowledge of literary 
and political history, have enabled us to detect the mis¬ 
takes which we have pointed out, and many other mistakes 
of the same kind. We miist say, and we say it with 
regret, that we do not consider the authority of Mr. Croker, 
mosupported by other evidence, as sufficient to justify any 
writer who may follow him in relating a single anecdote or 
in assigning a date to a single event. 

Moved by a memory, I have but touched on Macaulay’s 
attraction for boys. His wealth of proper names and 
allusion was dazzling. Poor Southey’s philosophy might 
stand or fall, but to see that remote scheme condemned 
by remoter standards was a treat. “ A mere day¬ 
dream, a poetical creation, like the Domdaniel cavern, the 
Swerga, or Pandalon.” W. 


Correspondence. 

“On the Eve.” 

Sir, —Your reviewer, in his notice of Mrs. Atherton’s 
Senator North is hardly fortunate in choosing On the Eve 
to bear out his contention that the finest of Turgenev’s 
novels deal but little with love. On the Eve is primarily 
a poignant love story. In none of his books does Turgenev 
analyse more minutely the heart of a woman who loves. 
Had your reviewer pointed to Fathers and Children or 
Virgin Soil or even RMn he would have been nearer the 
mark. Obviously he does not know his Turgenev.— 
I am, &c., Christopher St. John. 

7, Smith-square, Westminster: September 23, 1900. 

[Mr. Christopher St. John is, of course, entitled to his 
views about On the Eve. If, however, he is unable to 
perceive that the political significance of that novel is 
paramount over everything else in it he is singularly 
unfortunate. His concluding remark is a hasty and 
gratuitous assumption on which I will express no opinion. 
—Your Bevibwer.] 


Mr. Eric Mackay. 

Sir, —As I am sole possessor of all the letters and legal 
papers pertaining to the family of the late Dr. Charles 
Mackay, you will, perhaps, allow me to point out that I 
am not “wrong in my chronology” with regard to the 
statement I have made respecting Dr. Mackay’s second 
son, George Eric Mackay. He was bom in 1835 (not 
1851) and he died in his sixty-fourth year (not at forty- 
seven). His elder brother is still living and is settled in 
America with a large family of children and grandchildren, 
and hie own son (living in Italy) is now about forty years 
of age. And it is quite true that I never made his 
acquaintance till he returned to his father’s house on the 
failure of his two newspaper ventures, Roman Times (in 
Borne) and II Poliglotta (in Venice). I was tlien, as I 
have stated, a child, studying lessons with a daily gover¬ 
ness, and he was forty-five. I regret to trouble you with 
these personal details, but your correspondent’s misleading 
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remark seems to make it necessary, though I venture to 
think that the private affairs of a family are out of the 
province of polite journalism.—I am, &c., 

September 24 , 1900 . Makie Cobellt. 

[We regret that we were misled by our correspondent, 
'who, however, seems to have been, in his turn, misled by 
a work of reference in which the date of Mr. Eric Mackay’s 
birth was incorrectly given as 1851 instead of 1835 .] 


“ The Minimum of a Decent Personal 
Library.” 

Sib, —In all probability it was not Mark Pattison who 
put the minimum at a thousand volumes, neither was it he 
who was responsible for the obiter dictum : “ No one can 
be said to have a Library at all unless he has at least 
ten thousand volumes.” But if your correspondent will 
turn to Augustine Birrell’s Essay on “ Book-Buying ” 
{Obiter Dicta, Second Series, pages 263-4), he will find the 
passage he no doubt has in mind: “ To be proud of 
having two thousand books would be absurd. You might 
as w^ be proud of having two top-coats. After your 
first two thomand difficulty begins, but until you have ten 
thousand volumes the less you say about your Library the better. 
Then you may begin to speak." 

In the same delightful Essay Mark Pattison, who had 
16,000 volumes, is quoted as saying: “ That he had been 
informed, and verily believed, that there were men of his 
own University of Oxford who, being in uncontrolled 
possession of annual incomes of not less than £500, 
thought they were doing the thing handsomely if they 
expended £50 a year upon their libraries.”—I am, &c., 

September 24, 1900. John H. Eadford. 


Our Celtic Fringe. 

Sir, —It is possible that you have more readers than 
one within the “ Celtic Fringe ” who find themselves shut 
out from your Literary Competitions. In the place I 
write from our communication with the rest of the world 
is maintained by one boat daily. The Academy does not 
Teach me until Monday at mid-day; and, at the very 
earliest, a letter sent from here on Tuesday could not 
reach London before Wednesday. Is it possible to give 
us an even chance sometimes ? Can you favour us 
with an opportunity of the chastening penance of failure ?— 
I am, &c., Chas. Smith. 

Maclean’s Land, Tarbert, Lochfyne : Sept. 25, 1900. 


“An Inexact Synonym.” 

Sir, —I think perhaps “plesionym” may meet the 
requiiements of your correspondent who desires a single 
word to express an inexact synonym.—I am, &c., 

Clement Gutch. 

Holgate Lodge, York: September 26, 1900. 

[Another correspondent suggests “ nighrede,” “ skio- 
nym,” “skialogue,” or “paralogue.”] 
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THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the EARLIEST 

TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. By Guptain L. J. TROTTKR. 
Revised Edition, bi ought up to date. With Maps and uamerous lUoslra* 
tions. £^my 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

THE PASSING of the EMPIRES. 850 B.C. to 

380 B.C. By Professor MASPERO. Kd-ted by the Rev. Professor 
SAYCE. Translated by M, L. McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured 
Plates, and numerous lllu.strations. Demy 4to (ap{)roxiaiately), cloth, 
bevelled boards, 25s.; haif-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

*' Scholars, aa well as unlearned seekers after unbiassed facts, owe 
Me Mas{>ero and Mrs. MeClore a deep debt of gratitule.*’— James's Oazetts. 

*'An interesting book, and one which will give the readers good general 
view of a most eventful periotl in the history of the world.”—A’afars. 

” For some time it must form the standard work uiM>n the subject.” 

Pall Mall Oazelte. 

** The work is beautifully nroduced, and the hundreds of illustrations are in 
the highest style.'*—Daily Cnronicle, 

** As a narrative it reads clearly and often brilliantly, which says much for 
Mrs. McClure's sympathetic translation. Altogether this is a book to read and 
re-read; it is the best authority on its wide subject at present.” 

Saturday Sevieit. 

** The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has done goixl service to 
scholars and Biblical students in procuring an able translation of this work. 
The translation of this monumental work has been admirably carried out by 
Mrs. M. L. McClure, a member of the Committee of the Egyptian Exploration. 
Fxmd.*’—Liverpool Courier. 

THE HOLY GOSPELS. With lUnstrations from 

the old Masters of the XlVtb, XVth, and XVIth Centuries. 

More than three hundred works, dealing exclusively with the events of oar 
Lord’s life, have been chosen from among the gretitest e^atnples of the Italian, 
Getmau, Flemish, n'.d French schools for the subject of these ilhivtrations. 
The work contains 394 (impeiial 4to) page^ and over 350 lllustralioos, forty- 
eight (►f these l>eing separate Plates pnnied in Two Tints. Half-Douud, paste* 
grail rosu, «78. 6d.; tvno'c-boiind, i)a>ste-graiu roan, 5Cs. 

** No more sumptuous edition of the Gospels has ever been produced la 
English ucr any that approaches this for wcaUh and beauty of ibus&rauoas.” 

Church Times. 

“The pictures are, to all who can appreciate religious art, uncommonly 
beautiful.”—Q kssji. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBEKIAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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The Academy, 


S WINBY LBCTURB3 on GEOLOGY. 

ITnUer the Direction of the TRIFSTKES of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on “ EXTINCT and 
PER‘»I8TENT TYPES'* will be delirered by R- H. 
TRAQUAIR, LLl).. F.RS. in the LPCTURB 

theatre of the VICIORIA and ALBERT MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON (by permiision of the Board of 
JBducaiioDK on TUESDAYS. Wfif>NESDAY8.aod FRIDAYS, 
at 5 p.m.. be(rinnlDff TUE’^DAY. 9th Octobeii, and ending 
Frldar, 2 ad November. Each Lecture will be illavtrated by 
means of Lantern Slidw and Lime Light. Adminlmi to the 
Course Free. 

By order of the Trustees. 

£. RAY LANKESTER. Director. 
British Museura (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London. B.W. 


MI8SR8. L0NGMAN8 & C0.’8 MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

LIST. NEW BOOKS. 


"NIVBRSITY 


MELBODBNB. 


ORMOND CHAIR OF MUSIC. 

TheCouncU invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR¬ 
SHIP of MUSIC and the DIRECTORSHIPof the UNIVER¬ 
SITY 00N8ERVAT0K1UM of MUSIC. 

Fixed salary, about £800 pm* annum. 

Dutiss begin February 28th, 1901. 

Applications must be sent to the Aeawr-GEBCRAL fob 
V ieroa'A. 15. Victoria Street, Westminster, London, by 90th 
O^ber. 1900. 

Particulars as to salary, duties, and tenure may be obtained 
from the Aocbt-Oembbai, for VicroaiA. 

gT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

An ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS is 
REt^UlRED IMMEDIATELY. Salary £ 120 -Applications 
should be sent to the Sccrxtaby. Uolversitv College, oundee, 
from whom all further information can bo obtained. 

R N. KERR. Secretary. 

T ABOUBD SGIRNTIPIC works.—T he 

Manager of the University Preea, Limited, begs Ito 
inform the Medioal Profcetion, Clergymen, and Teachers that 
the Bcientiflo Works indicted at a recent trial and burnt by 
order of the Court—via, Dr. Havelock Ellis's **STUDIO in 
the PSYCHOLOGY of SEX.” Professor Ktufft-Ebing's 
“PSYCHOPATBIA 8EXUALIV Dr. Ch '‘THE 

SEXUAL INSTINCT,* and O. Mortimer's "CHAPTERS on 
HUMAN LOVE," in tbe future, cannot be stocked by Book¬ 
sellers in Great Britain, and will only be sullied direct from 
Leipzigand Paria—Tna UNivimsiTr Paxss, JLlmUed, 2, Broad 
Street Buildings, London. £.0. 

. OOVBRNESaESforPRlVATBKAMILIBS 

\J7 -MISS LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several 
highly-qualified English ULd Foreign Governesses for Resident 
and Duty Engagements—i-sin-RAL Rkoisrar roa TcACHsas, 
25, Craven Street. Charing Cross, W.C. 

B ooks wanted.—G ardiner'* History. 2 

vola, 1863—Romany Rye. 3 vote.. 1857—Jecse’s Richard IIL. 
1882 —Loma Doone, 3 vola - Presentation Copies of Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and any notable Authora Rare Books sup¬ 
plied. State wonta-B arvk's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 

T ITERABY BBSS ARCH.—A Gentlemaa. 

LJ axpsrisneed in literary Work, ai^ who has aootas to the 
British Museum Beading Room, Is Mien to arrange with 
Aathor or any person requiring assistanoe in Idteiury 
learoh, or In seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undsTMon from Freneh, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply* by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, Lond(m, W.O. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and ooonratdy 
done. lOd. per 1,000 worda Samples and referenoea I 
Malti-Oopiea.>-Address, Miss Messke, 18. Mortimer Oresosnt, 
N.W. ^ 

T ype-writing. —LITERARY and 

DRAMATIC WORK. MS. In bulk. «d. per 1 . 000 . 
French, German, Italian. Reliable. ~ Mist Jessik Lexs. 
118, Cambridge Street. 8,W. 

T ype-writer,—AUTHORS* mss. 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli- 
oates. Clrculara Examination Papers, Ac.—Miss E. Tigar, 
Maitland Iterk Villas. Havei stock Hilt, N.W.—Establish^ 1884. 


OATALOQUE8. 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES.-The OCTOBER CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WuRKS and NEW RE- 
MAJNDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will b« sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith k Sox. IJbrary Depirtment, 186, Strand. London, W.O. 

E dward howbllm 127th cata¬ 

logue of ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, 
Including many Rare and Curious Works purchased from variou 
Libraries—will be ready on Octoiibr 10th—iio*ted on receipt of 
name and address. —8.1, Church l^treet, Liverpool. 

W ILLIAMS A NORGATB. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14* Bearietta Street, Ooveot Oardem 20 , Sooth Frederiek 8t 
JBdlnbnr^ and 7, Ktaul Street, Ozfmd. 

OATALOOUE8 poet free on appUeation. 

B AEDEKE R'S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOORS. 

New (ally detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on appUoation. 

DULAU k CO., 37, Bobo Sqcare. Lobdob* W. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A UT0GR-\PH LETTERS of PAIN’TB'^S. 

ENGRAVERS, and LITERARY CELEBRITIES. 
84 pp. Oataieme povt free on application.—M vxkb k Rogxm, 
44, Sookcellerr Row, Strand, London. 


With 18 Plates and. 35 lUastrations in the Text. 

8vo, 128. 6d. net. i 

SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. 

By FREDERICK COURTENEY SRLOUS. 
Anthor of “A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa,” &c. 

CoKTENTS t—A Month in Asia Minor—After Wild 
floats on the Maimnn Bagb—Trave*, Sport, and 
Ornithology m Asia Minor—Notes on a lAtter-Day 
Htmt^ Trip in the Rocky Mountains—Second Trip 
to the Rocky Mountains. 

With 8 Photogravure rUustrations from the Original 
Drawings by Archibald Thorhunu 
8vo, 104. Od. net. 

AUTUMNS 

IN ARGYLESHIRE WITH 
BOD AND GUN. 

By the Hon. A. B. GATHORNB-HARDY. 

SSW VOLUME OF “ FOB, FSATBES, AND 
FIN SSBIEa." 

PIKE AND PERCH. 

By WILLIAM SENIOR 

(** Redspinner,” Editor of the Field), 

With Chapters by “JOHN BIOKBRDYKB” and 
W. H. POPE. 

COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 12 Illustrations by George Roller* and from 
Photi^^phs. Crown 8vo, 58. 

Crown 8vo, 68. 

ON THE BANKS OF THE 
SEINE. 

By A. M. P., 

Authoress of ** Foreign Courts and Foreign HomM,” 

With a Fbotogravnre Frontispiece and 8 other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. 

By J. H. CRAWFORD. 

With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 128. 0d. 

JAMES MABTINEAU: 

A Biography and Study. 

By A. W. JACKSON, A.M. 

STONYSUBST FBILOSOPBICAL 8EBIES. 

PSYCHOLOGY: 

Empirical and SaUonal. 

By MICHAEL MAHBB» S.J., 

Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonv hurst College, 
Examiner for tbe Diploma in Teaching of the 
Royal University of Ireland. 

FOURTH EDITION, REWRITTEN and ENLARGED 
Crown 8vo» 6s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

EDMUND FULLESTON; 

Or, the Family Evil Genius. 

By B. B. WEST, 

Author of “ Half-Hour* with the Millionaire*," & 0 , 

LONGMANS, GREEN A CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


NEW WORKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE SEHLEMENT AFTER 

THE 

WAR IR SOUTH AFRICA 

By M. J. BABIIELLY, IL.D., 

Barrister-at-Idiw, Advocftie of the Supreme Court of 
Cape Colony. 

8 vo, iOs. net. 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in the Homing Po#f.— 
*‘The author's proposals bear tbe Impress of much 
knowledge of the countries to be dealt with, and of 
careful and dispassionate thought. Their publication 
at the present time is most opportune, and tl^y can* 
not fail to be of tbe greatest use to all who propose to 
take their part in the discussion of the subject.” 

SOUTH AFRIGAH STUDIES. 

ByALFBED HIUIEB, B.A., M.D., 

Author of “ Raid and Reform.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW BOOK BY CHARLE4 W. WOOD. 

THE ROMANCE of SPAIN. By 

CHARLES W. WOOD, F.K.G.S. Illustrated. 
9vo, lOs. net. 

ALSO BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 

LETTERS from MAJORCA. Illustrated. 

8to, 14e. 

Daitu TeiMropA.—" Highly entertaining and in¬ 
structive..Beautifully iUnstroted." 

SBCOND EDITION. NOW READY. 

IN tbe VALLEY of the RHONE. With 

88 Illustrations. lOs. net. 

Times.—** A. pleasant, handsome book, attractive 
alike in subject, treatment,-and illustration.” 

POEMS of T. E. BROWN, 

Author of “ Fo’c's’le Yams,” ” The Manx Witch,** 
&c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
{Uniform with Tennyson, Wordsworth, Arn<Ad,dc,\ 

LATEST NOVELS 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 68. eadi. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

ROSA NOUCHEHE CAREY, 

Author of •* Nellie's Memories.” 

RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

SECOND IMPRESSION, 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 

Autiior of “Misunderstood.” 

PREJUDGED. 

EGERToiTcASTLE, 

Author of “The Pride of Jennico.” 

MARSHFIELD THE OBSERVER. 

gharlotteIi. yonce, 

Author of Tbe Heir of Bsdelyffe,” 

MODERN BROODS. , 

VOLUME I. NOW READY. 

THE LBATHEBSTOCKING NOVELS 
OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 

In Five Monthly Volumes. 

With Blustrations by O. E. BROCK and H. K. BROCE^ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. each; cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 38. 6d. each. 

, THE LAST of the MOHICANS. With a 

General Introduction by MOWBRAY MORRIS* 
and 25 IlluetrationB by H. M. BROCK. 

MAOMILLAK A 00., Ltd., London. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S LIST 

The THIRD VOLUMB of 

DR. HASTINOrS 

DiOTlONARY of the BIBLE 

IS irOW BEADT. 

“It-lttaldljr por ibl« to OTsr-Mtlnuito 
Ui« T^oe of tha Ttit ina Tariod amoont of wall-digaatod la- 

fon^oD owljaiMd in tbeaa volumao.We an struck with 

tin falnmlndednois and width of lesrnlog diaplajod abnoet 

•wjwhere la thJg Important work.The pregentDletlonarr 

uendow^wltb the Qtinoet freedom tlrnt the human intelleet 
haa a right to olaim.* 

VeL IV. (oomptetion) in aottre preparatlmi. 

Frioe per toU in oloth. 28a.: io haU-moroeoo. 84a. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Sro, price 10 a. 0d. 

THE RELATION of the APOSTOLIC 
“THE WORLD’S EPOCH HAEHRS.” 

Bdlted br OMPHANT SMBATON. 

In obasto binding, price Ss., each Tolnm& 

*"** By Arrmra Lili. 1 *, 

"-OR-ATION. 
•"** ““THODISM. ey p. j. Sk*li. 

TMB INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL 
COMMENTARY. 

Bdltor^-nr. DRIVER. Dr. PL0MMBR, and Dr. BRIGOB. 
/bWowMig Volwmu now raocty .• 

®***^***®**®**T. Prof. 8. B. Dbitk, D.D. lie 
JUDOn. Prof. G. p. Mooni, D.O. ISg. 

II. eAMUKL. Prof. H. P. Sicith, D.D. lln 
raOVBIIBa. Prof. 0. H. Tot, D.D. Ifc, 

•r. MARK. Prof. E. P. Godld, D.D. 10b. 6d. 

•T. LUKR, Altbid Plcxhik, D.D. 12a. 

A. 0. 

Abiioit.^Jj?, ]Sbi2. 

'"vSttS^eaS"** Prof. M. 

THE INTERNATIONAL 

tmboloqical library. 

fiditora—Dr. 6ALH0ND and Bf. BEXGOS. 

Urn faUowtitg Volumes n-iw nady : 

B? TWAMRRT. 

d! 5 ',1»TIT0TI0IW. By Prof. A. T. G. 

"Oa^OUO AQI. 

"'?3^rP?r.nSriK*T2f" “OOTRIMK. By 
IMTKODtIOTION to tlio LITCRATUOK a# 

gj^DT^AMENT. ByRB. WWS™*? 

ByNnwHAKSxTTH, D.D. 

• Two Seriet, wiU b$ 

P09t/re* OH appleeation to the PediUehtn. ” 

THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY 

ffdWNSTROOTIVB : 

Btota. By the Bov. A E. OAHVI^.A (^n“ 
nJbS^SSlSr-P«f°«n™tly enriched by this 


THE SPIRIT and the INCARNATION in 

'•MuMlabloand stiraulating--lnlollcotunUy 
end apirituaUj stimulatlDg—theoiogtad worl^f the daj.'^ 
___ ThaSpaoiap. 

THE THEOLOGY of MODERN LITERA- 

8-I^W WILSON. M.A. D.D. PortS»o,7aad. 

Jd?f 

AdooS 


full Catalogue free on application. 

Bdinbnrgh ; T. * T. CLARK, 88 , Gooibo Street. 
London: SIMP^, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Lto. 


OASSELL&GOMPANrS 

ANNOVNCMMENTS, 


NOTICE. 

Mr. J. M. BARRIE’S New Novel, 

TOMMY 

AND 

GRfZEL, 

will be published early this 
month. Price 6g. 

Q’s NEW WORK. 

Mr. A. T. QU/LLER COUCH’S New 
Volume of Stories will be shortly 
published under the title of OLD 
FIRES and PROFITABLE 
GHOSTS. Price 6s. 

The power, the dramatic art, and the intense r^lity 
which pervades nearly every short story Q has written 
render the perusal of these a veritable feast of good 
things. ApecuMarintereAtattachestoQ’sforthcoming 
b^k. The stories deal with tlM spiritual world or the 
spiritual side of things, and each containa its own 
moral. 


READY NEXT WEEK,—Price 6e. 

WILLIAM LANDELS,D.D. A Memoir. 

By bin Bon, the Bov. THOMAS D. LdNDELS, 
hLAo With Rembrandt Portrait as Frontispiece. 

This biography of the well-known Baptist preacher 
and lecturer has been written bv his son. who has 
gathered tocher all the available material for the 
story of a i^gularly busy and varied career. An 
in^’^uction to the volume from the pen of Dr. Johk 
OLxnroan bears t^tlmony to the a^teem in which the 
memo^ of his predecessor in the Presidential Chair 
of the Baptist Union is held, and contributions from 
the Rev Chajrles Williams, of Accrington, and Mr. 
A. H. Batitbs, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, speak of his work for his brethren and h^ 
generation. 


NOW BEADY.—Price 38. ed. 

IMTORTANT NSW WORK ON CHINA. 

THE STORY of the CHINESE 

CRISIS. By ALBXIS KRAUS8B, Antbor of 
** Russbk in Asia,” “ China in Decay,** Ac. 

Among the contents of this important volume are:— 

A RESUME of RKCBNT | An ACCOUNT of the 
“BOXERS." 

The STORY of the SIEGE 
of the LEGATIONS. 

A CHRONICLE of the 
REUBF of PEEING. 
1 a FORECAST of the 
I FUTURE of CHINA. 

I With TWO APPENDICES 
I and a COMPLETE 
1 INDEX. 


CHINESE mSTORY. 

A RECORD of the RELA¬ 
TIONS between CHINA 
and the POWERS. 

An ACCOUNT of the 
STRUGGLE for CON¬ 
CESSIONS. 

The ORIGIN of the BE- 
CENr RISING. 


READY SHORTLY.—Price 9s. 

REMINISCENCES of OXFORD. By 

the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. With Sixteen 
Poll-page lUustr^ona 

This book gives a most interesting insight into 
Oxford “‘Varsity** life as it was from the early 
“Thirties** to the “ Fifties.” The author, during hie 
career at the University, came in coutact with some 
of the leading men of that time, and the work teems 
with per8<'>nal anecdotes of such men as Max Muller, 
Dr. "Ptieey, Dr. Jowett, Lewis Carroll, Cardinal New¬ 
man, Dr. Arnold, Ac. 


OASSEIX & COMPANY, Limited, 
London, Pnrie, New York, and Melbonrne. 


GHITTOtflNDDS’SHEW BOOKS 


AS LUCE WOULD HAVE IT. 

By WILLIAM WESTAUa. Author of “With the Bed 
Eagle,** Ac. Chiovo 8 to, oloth, gilt top, as. 

THE ‘PEBTTY POLLY”: a 

Voyage of iDoidest By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With U 
XllueuatiMM by 0. E. Roberteon. Small demy 8 to, cloth 
gilt,**. 

THE FOURTH GENERATION. 

By Sir WALTER BE8ANT, Author of ** The Orange Girl.” 
Ao. SECOND EDITION. Oiown Sro, cloth, gilt top. Sa. 
“A capital story.. ..Plot and treatment are alike exoellwit. 
....There is a large number ot characters, moat of them 
done, and one. a returned j^odigal with a splendid drinking 
eapamty, really immenee. ^e Move interest* is very pretty 
and fn^, and the whole book wlmleeome entertainment.” 

i oU Mall OoMtie. 


THE MAN THAT OORBUPTEO 

HADLEYBURO, and other Stories and Sketches. By 
MARK TWAIN. With a Prontispleoe. Crown Svo. cloth, 
gilt top. 6s. 

** Only Mark Twain would have oocceived tiie Idsa of ' nie 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’; only he oould have de- 
vel<n^ it with such quaint and dry humour.”>-Dctilf Teleffraph. 

** ft is the old Mark Twain throughout, with that curious 
extra-keenness of vision which is Uie sign of all fante 
bumonEti”—Jfomlfig Leader. 

PHILIP WINWOOD: a Sketch of 

the Domestio History of an American Ooialn in the War 
of Independence. By R. NBll^N g^HENS, Author 
of *‘A Gontleman Player,” Ac. With 6 lUustrimoas by 
R W. D. Hamilton. Crown Svo, doth, gilt top, 6a 
** The story Is exoeedingly wall told, and will be read with 
unflagging iutereek”—5dow>*Hns. 

IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 

BERTHA THOMAS. Author of “ The Son of the House.” 
Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 

A SUGAR PRINCESS. By Albert 

ROSS. Crown Svo, oloth, 3s. 6d. 

1,646,000 copies of ALBERT ROSS'S NOVEIB hare been 
sold in America. 

THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and 

THREE BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE UANVILLE 
PENN, Author of “A Crimson Crime,” Ac. Crown Svo, 
cloth, gUt top, 6a. [Od. 11. 

“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: 

a Drama of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED, Author of Madame Isan,” Ac. Crown Svo, clottu 
gilt top, 6s. [iFoti. 1. 


THE ADVENTURES of TYLER 

TATLOCR, Private Detective. Related by DICK 
DONOVAN, Author of “A D^otive's Triompha” Ac. 
Crown 8vo« cloth, 3a. 6d. [SAortly. 

New Three.and-5ixpenny Editions. 

AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meade. 

A FIGHT with FATE. By Mrs. 

ALEXANDER. 

MARY UNWIN. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

With 6 lilotlrationa by Percy Tarrant 

INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker. 

(Oel. 11. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, 


from leeo to the Diamond Jubilee. _ 

McCarthy, M.P. a new edition. (Vol.v.. uniform 
with the Firat Four Volumea of the CABINET EDITION.) 
Crown Svo. oloth, 6s. 


By JUSTIN 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, 

Historical, and Topographletl. By C. W. BECKETHORN. 
Author of*’London Souvenin,” lto. Crown Svo, cloth. gUt 
top, 6s. [Nov. 1. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

One Shilling Monthly. 

ContenU for OCfONSR:-THE TRAGEDY of EMMA 
COLLINS. By Katuamnb 6TLVR8TCB.--The LAST ENGLISH 
REBELLION. By John Hydk.-IN the WOODS of ROO 
CAMONFINA. By L. WoLrnonN.-A PICTURESQUE 
ROGUE. By Fuancis BBOca.-NIQHTS in LAKELAND. 
By WiLUAM T. pALMca.—CIPHERS. By G. £. Moysxt.— A 
WEEK in the WEST COUNTRY. By Francis H. Carpy.— 
ARIADNE ByMiaa E. M. RcTBaaroan.-THE CHAUCER 
GARDEN. By W. H. Tmompson.-THE UNION of POLAND 
and LITHUANIA. By Oabriclui FasTiNO.^AOED in 
FRANCE By Rev. P. H. DitcuriELD, M.A.>-WEST- 
PYRENEAN MARRIAGES. By A. R. WuitbwaY.~TWO 
SONNETS. By H. Paowaa.-** FRUITFULNESS.” By 
SVLVANCS UbB K. 

London: OhattoA Wumus. Ill,St. Martin's Lane,W.O. 
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The Literary Week. 

With a fine disre^rd of merit, 'possible only to a 
national paper, the Timet prints, with easy impartiality, 
the Incubrations of the Poet Ijaureate and the stirring; 
verses of Mr, Kipling. In “The Young Queen,” which 
filled two-thirds of a column last Thursday, Mr. Kipling is 
not at his best; but the verses come at the psychological 
moment, and, although not to be oomparea with “The 
English Flag,” have vigour and intumon. The poem 
takes the form of a dialogue between the new Common¬ 
wealth of Australia (the Young Queen) and the Mother 
Coimtry. 

Her hand was still on her sword-hilt—^the spur was still 
on her heel— 

She had not oast her harness of grey war-dinted steel: 

High on her red-splashed charger, beautiful, bold, and 
browned. 

Bright-eyed out of the battle, the Yonng Queen rode to 
be crowned. 

The Young Queen came to the Old Queen’s presence 
“ in the Hall of One Thousand Years,” crying “ Crown 
me, my mother! ” 

And the Old Queen raised and kissed her, and the jealous 
circlet prest. 

Hoped with the p^ls of the Northland and red with the 
gold of the West. 

yiien the Young Queen “asked for a mother’s bless¬ 
ing on the excellent years to be,” the Old Queen apostro¬ 
phising her as “daughter no more but sister,” makes 
reply: 

“ I have swayed troublous councils—I am wise in terrible 
things— 

Father and son and grandson I have known the heart of 
the Kings. 

Shall I give thee my sle^lees wisdom or the gift all wisdom 
above P 

Ay, we be women together—I give thee thy people’s love: 

Tempered, august, abiding, reluctant of prayers or vows. 

Eager in face of peril as thine for thy mother’s bouse— 

Qod^f^te thee, my Sister, through the strenuous years 

And make thy people to love thee as thou hast loved me ! ” 

To us the poem seems in parts a little too reminiscent of 
“ Dagonet.” The Daily Chronicle, a journal not often 
given to phr^s, finds the first stanza wo have quoted 
“ crammed with tiie somewhat hypertrophied muscularity 
of the uncrowned laureate.” 


PaoFEssoR Dowdkn’s proposal that the opening of the 
twentieth century should be celebrated by an “ adequate ” 
history of English literature receives in the Author the 
approval of Sir Walter Besant. Sir Walter, being a 
practical man, goes into figures. He behoves that the 
whole expense would amount to less than £ 2,000 a volume 
of the size of the Diettonary of National Biography, and 
suggests that a company should be formed to produce the 
work. 


Wbitbes of all shades of pohtical opinion will welcome 
the election of Mr. Henry Norman for South Wolver¬ 
hampton. Mr. Norman is author, journalist, traveller, 
and a g;ood sj^aker. For some years he was assistant 
editor of the Daily Chronicle, and director of the literary 
page of that journal. He is also an active and useful 
member of the Council of the Society of Authors. Mrs. 
Norman has also travelled much, and those who know her 
able and interesting novels regret that she should write so 
little. The Crook of the Bough was one of the best stories 
of 1898. 


Mr. Gilbkrt Parkbr is now Member for Qravesend. 
Wo hope his election does not mean that he purposes 
forsaking fiction, for he writes a good tale in a good style. 
It would almost seem that hie latest book, published on 
the day following his election. The Lane that Had No Turning, 
supported the deduction; for it contains no fewer than 
twenty-six short stories and sketches gleaned from the well- 
harvested levels of the Pontiac mine. 


Thr British Weekly, a journal not addicted to wild state¬ 
ments, prints the following: “It is now reported, with 
a formidable appearance of authority, that the most widely 
circulated of our newspapers, or rather its proprietors, are 
to buy our oldest and greatest journal.” 


Munsey't Magazine, it is said, has the largest circulation 
of any magazine in America. The editor is not a shy man. 
On the cover of his October issue he prints the following, 
on red paper, a fac-simile of his own handwriting: “ Tms 
number of Munsey’t Magazine comes pretty close to my idea 
of what a modem magazine should be. I regard it, as 
a whole, as the best number we have ever issued.— Frank 
A, Munsry.” 


Tbr great American nation has gone on reading fiction 
steadily since we last wrote. We open the American 
Bookman : we turn to the “ best selling books ” during the 
month, and we read: 

1. The Beign of Law. Alien. 

2 . Unleavened Bread. Grant. 

3. The Bedemption of David Corson. Goss. 

. I To Have and to Hold. Johnston. 

■ I Voice of the People. Glasgow. 

5. The Cardinal’s Snufif-Box. Harland. 

6 . Gentleman from Indiana. Tarkington. 

Only two out of the six are English—Mr. Harland’s and 
Mrs. Glasgow’s. 

Thr inhabitants of New Haven, Conn., would seem to 
have a more varied taste. Here is the New Haven, 
Conn., list: 

1. Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

2. Senator North. Atherton. 

3. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. Harland. 

4. The Beign of Law. Allen. 

5. The Flower of the Flock. Norris. 

6 . China, the Long-lived Empire. Scidmore 
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A CHBiiTKNHAM Correspondent writes: “It is welcome 
news to T. E. B.-lovers to know of the Life and Letters, 
and the hope of possessing the poems so long out of print. 
I met Brown first last year, and was almost intoxicated by 
his Overpowering masculinity. The following lines, written 
in the first rush of admiration, are in the metre of his 
poem called ‘ The Exile ’ ”: 

To T. E. Bkown. 

In hotly rushing gratefulness of soul 
I ask you. Poet Brown, 

From far Olympian heights look down, 

And listen to a mortal, 

StOl baffled here and barred without Jove’s portal. 
While you a crown 
Of laurel incorruptible are wearing. 

And at the gods are staring. 

I want to say the gratefulness 1 feel 
For lines uke ocean-breezes. 

Whose freshness heals the heart’s diseases; 

For lines you write so strongly. 

In spite of shock we cannot t^e yon wrongly— 

Their daring pleases; 

Binging we hear them echoed through the air. 

The world is fair! is fair! 

And the deep founts of hidden feeling. 

Beneath your master-touch 
The swelling sorrow stifled over-much 
Forth from the darkness breaks. 

And blessed tears relieve the heart that aches; 

Tour power is such. 

The rock yon strike, like Moses, with your rod. 

Yields waters from the wells of God. 

We see ‘ the ephod of the unseen altar,’ 

Thou standest now confessed, . 

In priestly raiment dressed; 

An ‘ Exile ’ now no more. The gates 
Of Heaven are passed, and thou hast found thy mates. 
The Father’s breast 

Receives the Son who here did understand 
The speech of that g^eat land.’’ 


Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson’s new romance, “ Chloris 
of the Island,’’ which has run through the Oraphie this 
year, will be published this month here and in America 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. Owing to an unfortunate 
accident the American edition has gone to press without 
correction by the author. It is hoped that the second 
edition will embody all the necessary alterations. 


Last week we wrote of two amateur Kentish magazines. 
To-day, also out of Kent, comes a third magazine, called 
The Tulip. It is published by Martin Klingender, at 
Shortlands, and it is a large square magazine of poetry, 
sketches, and wood-engravings, printed on one side of the 
page only, and “ got up ’’ with creditable care. With the 
contents we are not much struck. Some of the engravings 
pass our understanding. “ A Church Tower’’ on page 11 
18 not Uke a church tower, nor like any other building; it 
is not beautiful; it is an engraved blot with a few mean¬ 
ingless Unes added. The same is true of “ The Cathedral,’’ 
in which two objects, purporting to be spires, rise above a 
mass of blackness, purpoiwg to be foliage. The coloured 
engravings are better, but they are only eccentric deriva¬ 
tives of eccentric models. We are not hostile to amateur 
magazines—they are signs of Ufe; but with the amateur 
magazine without merit we have small patience. 


On the authority of a newspaper, we spoke last week 
of the Elf as a magazine of the past. We are glad to 
hear that the Elf is still a magazine of the future. It is 
not discontinued. 


The Lome now appears quarterly, in triple numbers; 
thus, the new volume contains the numbers for May, 


June, and July. It is an interesting budget of esoteric 
writing and wood-engraving. Mr. W. B. Yeats has an 
article on “ The Philosophy of SheUey’s Poetry,” in which 
he claims great things for SheUey that are Wden from 
ordinary minds: Mr. Yeats beUeves, for SheUey as for 
himself, that “ the imagination has some way of lighting 
on the truth that the reason has not, and that its command¬ 
ments, delivered when the body is still and the reason 
silent, are the most binding we can ever know.” We 
caimot here summarise Mr. Yeats’s conception of SheUeys 
philosophy of inteUeotual beauty, but we wiU quote nis 
concluding paragraph for its own sake. 

I have re-read his Prometheus Unbound for the first time 
for many years, in the woods of Drim-da-rod, among the 
Ech Tge hills, and sometimes I have looked towards 
Slieve-nau-Orr, where the country people say the last 
battle of the world shall be fought till the third day, 
when a priest shall lift a chalice, and the thousand years 
of peace begin. And I think this mysterious song utters 
a faith as simple and as ancient as the fmth of thoM 
country people, in a form suited to a new age, that will 
understand, with Blake, that the holy spirit is “ an intel¬ 
lectual fountain,” and that the kinds and degrees of beauty 
are the images of its authority. 


A WRiTKR in the October lAppineoti teUs one or two 
stories of James EusseU LoweU’s “ faculty of penetrating 
puns redeemed from reproach by their impish ingenuiiy 
and imexpectedness.” The three examples he gives are 
certainly amusing: 

Coming into his class-room one day, he announced to 
his students that wings were being added to the ugliest 
house in Cambridge, “ and,” he continued devoutly, “ I 
hope they will fly away with it.” 

Again, after exposing the ridiculous blunders of the 
editor of certain old plays, he concluded with the remark : 
“ In point of fact, we must apply to this gentleman the 
name of the first King of Sparta.” No one remembered, 
of course, what this was, but when they looked it up they 
found it was Eudamidas. 

At the time Frol Horsford believed he had successfully 
identified Norumbega—the place where the Norsemen are 
said to have first landed in America—with Cambridge, and 
there was mnch talk regarding his supposed discoverv and 
the monument he erected to signalise it, a dub was being 
started in the town, and two questions concerning it were 
awakening animat^ discussion—what the name should 
be, and whether it shoidd dispense spirituous liquors. 
” Why not solve both questions at onie,” said Mr. Lowell, 
“ and call it the ‘ No rum begar! ’ ? ” 


Mr. F. E. Benson’s company will produce at the 
“Comedy” the following eight plays, beginning on 
December 19 next: “ HamleV’ “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” “Eichard 11.,” “Henry IV.” (part 2), “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “Much Ado Awut Nothing,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “As You Like It,” or 
“ Coriolanus.” 


In the Philadelphia Conservator we find the following 
report of a conversation between Walt Whitman and 
Joaquin Miller, to which the writer, Mr. Leon Mead, wm 
privileged to listen. The’ conversation took place in 
Whitman’s rooms at Mrs. Mofiit’s caravansary, in Bul- 
finch-place, Boston. There Joaquin Miller and Mr. Mead 
had called in a casual way, and after the gpreeting^ and 
the introduction of Mr. Mead to Whitman, the conversa¬ 
tion ran as follows: 

Whitman: I’m real glad you dropped in. Miller, old 
fellow. Why, you’re looking as fresh as a ruby. Getting 
fat, too. The waters of the Pierian spring agree with you. 

Miller: You old rogue. Whitman, I'd give the planet 
Jupiter, if I owned it, in exchange for your physique, your 
wmte mane and gcd-like brow. Well, how are yon, any- 
way ? 

Whitman: You find me in linen fresh this morning, yet 
wet as water. I’m iu a good old-fashioned perspiration— 
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a luxury I was afraid I’d not get in Boston. Do you 
know, a man who never sweats is generally a hard-fisted, 
miserable kind of a fellow. I never had any sym^thy 
with a dry-skinned man. He will turn coward if you 
give him the slightest provocation. By the way, ^ went 
out to Concord yesterday to see Emerson. 

Miller: Indera ; how is the darling old man ? 

yHiitman; Pretty feeble. Yes, I stayed to luncheon 
with him and we had a mighty sociable time. He took 
me for a walk through his garden and grounds. Occa¬ 
sionally a fitful gleam of his former self would creep into 
his eyes, when some reference was made to his old Mends 
who have passed away. BOis memory is quite treacherous. 
He began several stories that he had to leave unfinished— 
he was sure to forget the salient point. 

MUUt : That is very sad. By the way, the other day I 
put in a conple of hours with Longfellow. 

WhUman: I want to know ! 

Miller; Wo had a square you-tell-me-and-I’ll-tell-you 
talk about American poets and we agree tremendouuy. 
Your name was mentioned. 

Whitman: Was it ? 

Miller: ■ And we raked you over the coals for quite a 
time. 

Whitman: Well, now, Miller, candidly, what does 
Lon^ellow think of me ? Honest Indian P 

Miller: He told me he considered you a genius. 

Whitman; No! 

MUUt ; Yes, and moreover he said that you are not only 
a bright particular star but a fixed planet of the first 
magnitude. He said yon are a broader poet than the 
whole lot. He likes you, Walt. 

Whitman : Now, you don’t know how that pleases me, 
Joaquin. I always had an idea that Longfellow didn’t 
care a rap for me. God bless him ! [At this point tears 
were visible in the speaker’s eyes.] Do you think he 
meant it all P 

Miller; Most assuredly he did. He referred to your 
“ Song of Myself” as a deep, esoteric gem. He expressed 
the regret that you are not more generally understood and 
appreciated. 

Whitman; 1 have tried all my life to write for the 
masses. 

Mitter: Old boy, you and I are over the heads of the 
rabble. We stand on an eminence of our own making, 
and look down when we wish to see the world. In a 
word, we know wo are great, and if other people don’t 
know it, it is their own fault. 


Thx Bashkirtseff-Maupassant letters are begun and 
ended in this week’s Gentlewoman, forming the finju chapter 
in the series of Marie Bashki^efE’s diaries and letters 
which are to be published under the title, The Story of a 
Woman's Soul. The most interesting thing in this corre¬ 
spondence is Marie BashkirtsefTs frank account to Mau¬ 
passant of the effect produced on her mind by a re-reading 
of his works: 

I have profited, sir, by the leisure of Holy Week to re¬ 
read your complete works. You are a gay dog, incontest¬ 
ably. I had never read you en bloc and ri^t off. The 
impression is, therefore, fresh, and that impression . , . 
It is enough to turn all my pupils inside out and to upset 
all the convents of Christendom. As for myself, who am 
not at all bashful, I am confounded—yes, sir, confounded 
—by this intense preoccupation of yours with the senti¬ 
ment that M. Alexandre Dumas JUs named Love. It will 
become a monomania, and that will be regrettable, for you 
are richly do vered and your peasant tales are well sketched. 
I know that you have done a Life, and that this book is 
stamped with a great feeling of disgust, sadness, and dis¬ 
couragement. This feeling, which lea^ one to pardon 
the other thing, appears from time to time in your 
writings, smd leads people to believe that yon are a 
superior being who suffers from life. It is this that outs 
me to the heart. But this whining is, I fear, only an echo 
of Flaubert. 

In fact, we are brave simpletons, and you are a good 
farcettr (do you see the advantage of not knowing one 
another ?) with your solitude and your beings with long 
hair. . . , Love—^it is still with that word that one gets 


hold of the whole world. Oh, la! la! Gfil Bias, where art 
thou P It was after reading one of your artide s that I 
read the Attaque. du Moulin, It was like entering a mag¬ 
nificent and fragrant forest where birds sang. “Never 
did larger peace fall upon a happier spot.” 

That is very interesting, as is the whole of this brief corre¬ 
spondence. But every sentence sighs for its native French. 


Mr. John Mobley’s biography of Oliver Cromwell is 
brought to an end this month in the Century Magazine. 
It has been divided into twelve papers and forty-two 
chapters. Mr. Morley ends on this temperate estimate of 
Cromwell’s personality: 

It has been called a common error of our day to ascribe 
far too much to the designs and the infiuence of eminent 
men, of rulers, and of governments. The reproach is just 
and' should impress us. The momentum of past events, 
the spontaneous impulses of the mass of a nation or a 
race, the pressure of general hopes and fears, the new 
things learned in “ novel spheres of thought ”—bU have 
more to do with the progress of human affairs than the 
deliberate views of even the most determined and far¬ 
sighted of our individual leaders. Thirty years after the 
death of the Protector a more successful revolution came 
about. The law was made more just, the tribunals were 
purified, the press began to enjoy a freedom for which 
Milton had n^e a glorious appeal, but which Cromwell 
had dared not couc^e, the rights of conscience received 
at least a partial recognition. Yet the Declaration of 
Right and the Toleration Act issued from a stream of 
ideas and maxims, aims and methods, that were not 
Puritan. New tributaries had already swollen the volume 
and changed the currents of that broad confiuence of 
manners, morals, govenuuent, belief, on whose breast 
Time guides the voyages of man^d. The age of 
rationeJism, with its bright lights and sobering throws, 
had begun. Some ninety years after 1688 anower revolu¬ 
tion foUowed in the England across the Atlantic; and the 
gulf between Cromwell and Jefferson is measure of the 
vast distance that the minds of men had travelled. With 
the death of Cromwell the brief life of Puritan theocracy 
in England expired. It was a phase of a movement that 
left an inheritance of some noble thoughts, the memory of 
a brave struggle for human freedom, and a procession of 
strong and capacious master spirits, with Milton and 
Oomwell at their head. Politico ends miscarry, and the 
revolutionary leader treads a path of fire. It is our true 
wisdom to learn howto combine sane and equitable historic 
verdicts with a just value for those eternal qualities of 
high endeavour, on which, amid all changes of fashion, 
formula, direction, the world’s best hopes depend. 


We could hardly desire a better account of Fenimore 
Cooper than that which Mr. Mowbray Morris has prefixed 
to the new edition of The Last of the Mohicans, which 
Messrs. Macmillan have just added to their series of 
standard novels. We wUl quote two salient passages 
against and for Cooper’s achievement: 

What we call style—I do not mean the gibberish which 
too often goes by mat name now, but the art of using the 
right words in the right places—may come by instinct, or 
may be laboriously acquired. It certainly did not come 
by instinct to Cooper, and as certainly he gave no pains to 
acquire it. Perhaps no writer who has ever made a last¬ 
ing name for himself wears his faults so plainly on the 
surface as Cooper. It is idle to look in his pages for any 
of those qualities which, if the newspapers are to be 
believed, go to the making of a literary reputation to-day, 
but which may possibly tend less surely to its preservation; 
we sh^ find in them no elaborate analysis of character, no 
juggling with words, no niceties, and assuredly no nasti¬ 
nesses, of dialogue. And it must be added also that we 
miss in them many things which they would be th^ better 
for; his few attempts to be humorous are woeful; passion 
is as foreign to him as sentiment, and, to do him justice, 
tbough, unfortunately for him and for his readers, he 
must occasionally try the latter, from the former he rigor- 
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onsly and wiaely abatami; his writing is almost always 
careless, often slovenly, and of his plots he is as careless as 
of his grammar. But what Cooper could do no man has 
ever done better. 

And now for Cooper’s achievement: 

In drawing Nature he certainly showed some of tiie finest 
qualities of the artist. He never overloads his picture with 
details; nothing is wasted, and nothing' is forgotten. But 
it is in what he leaves to the imagination evqn more than 
what he brings before the eye that the secret of his power 
lies. The pleasure of the pathless woods, the rapture of 
the lonely shore, the silenoe of the starry sky, all the mys¬ 
tery and magic of the primeval world—one has to go to 
the poets to find fit words for the impression left on the 
mind by these haunting scenes. What wonder if in the 
majestic presence of Nature the fig^ure of Man should seem 
at moments small, his movements ungainly, and his 
lang^uage mean? 

The edition, we may add, is capably illustrated by Mr. 

H. M. Brock. 


Thk following epigram appears in the American 
Booknum : 

TO JAMBS LANB ALLEN. 

The “ Beign of Law ”— 

Well, Auen, you’re lucky; 

It’s the first time it ever 
Bained law in Kmitucky. 


Bibliographical. 

I SBE an American firm promises the Complete Wbrke of 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich in seven volumes. They will be com¬ 
plete, of course, up to date. It is only three years since 
Mr. Aldrich’s Complete Wbrkt appeared in eight volumes. 
His Poeme and Noveh were issuM in six volimies in 1885, 
which year also saw the issue of his Poetical Worke. It is 
always, I think, foolish to advertise the Complete Works 
of an author who is still alive, and likely to add to the 
number of his writings. To what extent Mr. Aldrich is 
known and appreciate in England it is difficult to say. 
His literary output ought to be familiar here, for during 
the past twenty years some twenty of his publications 
(including the collections named above) have been circu¬ 
lated in this country. I suppose we may assume that most 
reading people have made acquaintance with his Marjorie 
Baiff, his Pndence Palfrv, his Stillwater Tragedy, his Story 
of a Bad Boy, if not wim his Sister’s Tragedy, his Judith 
and Holofemee, his Later Lyrics. My first acquaintance 
with his poetical work was, I remember, due to the good 
offices of a living English ^et, who praised him warmly. 

The American firm to which I refer also announce The 
Complete Works, in seven volumes, of Mr. Thomas Went- 
wortii Higginson, another Transatlantic worthy, who, how¬ 
ever, has mways stuck to prose. He is known in these 
islands as the writer of Sh^t Studies of American Authors, 
of a Young Folks (and a Larger) Bistory of the United States, 
of monographs on Margaret Ossoli and Wendell Phillips, 
of a book of Beminiscences of Contemporaries, and of 
various volumes of essays and tales, of the former of which 
the most widely-spre^ wparently, are Common Sense 
about Women, Women and Men, Book and Heart, The Proces¬ 
sion of the Flowers, Cheerful Yesterdays, and so forth. Only 
last year three of Mr. Higginson’s books were issued in 
England; yet how many English people can place their 
hands upon their hearts and assert positively that they 
over heard of Mr. Higginson, much less over came across 
his publications? /id yet, obviously, Mr. Higginson 
must have his admirers ; else why take the trouble to 
publish him in Qi-eat Britain ? 

We are to have a new volume of poems {The Finding of 


the Book) from the venerable Archbishop of Armagh, now 
in his seventy-sixth year. It will be welcome to many. 
The general level of Dr. Alexander’s poetical products is 
not, perhaps, particularly hmh, but occasionally he is very 
felicitous in phrase. I am thinking especially of his elegy 
on Matthew Arnold, which is admirable both as poetry and 
as criticism. Dr. Alexander published a volume of verse in 
1886, having made his metical dehtU as far back as 1853 
with his “ Installation Ode.” Curiously enough, ho has 
been followed in the see of Derry and Baphoe by a brother 
poet, the Bight Bev. Dr. Chadwick, who also announces 
fo^ublication shortly a book of verse, chiefly sacred. 

Tlnless I am very much mistaken, a well-known Uttira- 
teur has been described as having in preparation, for a 
certain series of biographical monographs, a little book 
on Mr. Thomas Har%. Now wo are told that Sir George 
Douglas has in the press a volume on the same interesting 
subject. One wonders how Mr. BEardy himself feels about 
it. It is just six years since two books about him appeared 
in successive months. The year was 1894, and in October 
came The Art of Thomas Hardy, by Mr. Lionel Johnson, and 
in November, the Thomas Hardy of Miss Annie Macdonell 
(assistant editor of the Bookman, and daughter of the 
James Macdonell of whom Dr. Bobertson Nicoll has been 
the biographer). Even Mr. George Meredith has not 
suffered qmte so much in this way as Mr. Hardy, though 
he has h^ his trials. 


Mr. Henry Attwell has always been fond of compiling 
books of Thoughts b^ this person and that person, and his 
latest achievement m that way will have John Buskin’s 
works for its material. There can be no great objection 
to this, for the Buskin Birthday Book dates back to 1883, 
and the Selections from John Buskin to 1893. In this par¬ 
ticular department Buskinism seems not to have been 
overdone. Anyway, one can “ enthuse ” more over such 
a compilation than over a “ Birthday Book ” of thoughts 
by the author of Isabel Carnaby. This is promised us, 
and it will contain a concentrated extract of wit and 
humour derived not only from Isabel but from the other 
two masterpieces by Miss Fowler. 

A correspondent reminds me that I did not include in my 
last week’s list of books on Oliver OromweU the recent 
work of Mr. Firth. It was because Mr. Firth’s book was 
so recent, and therefore so obvious, that I did not mention 
it. I see, by the way, that a forthcoming volume of verse 
will include Cromwell: a Lrantatie Poem. There seems no 


end or limit to the interest excited by the “ Great Pro¬ 
tector.” Matthew Arnold made him the subject of his 
Newdigate Prize poem in 1843; and hero we are—at it 
again, in 1900! 

Mr. Du Ohaillu once wrote a book which he called The 
Land of the Midnight Sun. He now announces one which 
he has entitled The Land of the Long Night. It was only 
the other day that we were reading Mr. Cook’s Through the 
First Antarctic Night. And, all the time, one has been 
unable to forget that Mrs. Lynn Linton was the authoress 
of a novel which she christened Through the Long Night. 
A little bit confusing, is it not ? 

To his forthcoming book. The Bystander, Mr. Ashby 
Sterry has given the sub-tide of “ Loaves for the Lazy.” Ho 
seems fond of the last-named word—his book of verse is 
called The Lazy Minstrel. And yet there never was, 
perhaps, a minstrel less lazy than Mr. Ashby Starry, who 
is known to be one of the most industrious of penmen. 

Last week a literary contemporary included m its list of 
current fiction the Non Sequitur of Miss M E. Coleridge. 
It so happens that that book is of essays all compact; but 
then Miss Coleridge’s reputation, hitherto, has been that 
of a novelist: hence the blunder. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird are to give us what is lik^ to be 
a curiosity in its way—namely, an edition of Walton’s 
Compleat Angler “ in modem English ” [«»c]! This will 
deserve study. 

The Bookwobm, 
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Reviews. 

Still to be Written. 

Samud Riehwrdoon; a Biographical and Crititjd Slttdg. By 

Clara Linklater Thomson. (Horace Marsnall & Son.) 

“ Eiohakdsoii’s life,” says Mr. Birrell, “ admirable as is 
Mrs. Barbauld’s sketch, cannot be said to have been 
written.” Bichardson shares with Steele the affront of 
omission from the EnglUh Men of Letters series, and in his 
case the omission has not been remedied by inclusion in 
the aeries of Eminent Writers. Nor has any such exhaustive 
biography of him as Mr. Aiken’s L^e of Steele ever 
appeared. Miss Thomson has now pubushM a volume of 
291 pages, of which seventy-six are devoted to the bio¬ 
graphy of Bichardson, forty-three to an account of his 
friends, twenty-two to “ the development of the novel,” 
and 152 to accounts and criticism of Bichardson’s work. 
Now in the matter of criticism Bichardson has already 
been dealt with in a most illuminating manner by Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Traill, Mr. Birrell, and Mm Oliphant. But 
of the material left by himself, the mass of corres^ndence 
lying in the library at South Kensington—of which Mrs. 
Barbauld’s six volumes are but a selection—^none of these 
critics appear to have made use. There the letters lie, 
their ink yellowing, their excellent greyish paper cut into 
gaps where seals have been excised, some of uem endorsed 
in the neat and legible handwriting for whose badness 
Bichardson so often and so unnecessarily apologises, some 
copied by one or other of his daughters in the small, 
pointed, young lady’s hand of a hundred and fifty years 
a^, all full of interests, hopes, and customs that have 
died. Surely there was room for at least another, if not a 
larger, selection than Mrs. Barbauld’s—room for a bio¬ 
graphy in more than seventy-six pages. The flutter of 
forgotten love affairs, the little airs of Miss Highmore 
upon the cheerfulness of Mr. Duncombe in her absence, 
the singing of Miss Mulso, the conflagration of a lady’s 
curl-papers, the wine-growing enterprises—at Plaistow, of 
all places!—of the too sanguine Aaron Hill, whom Pope 
so unjustly included in the Bunciad, the epistolary 
coquetries of the sprightly Lady Bradshaigh, the rather 
fulrome compliments of Mrs. Chapone the ^der, the diffi¬ 
culty of conveying, per carrier, hares and hams and sage- 
cheeses—all these lie enshrined in tihe volumes of Mrs. 
Barbanld and the MSS. at South Kensington. It is 
a whole picture of life in an upper middle-class circle, 
touching, on one side, bishops, ladies of title, and the 
Speaker of the House of Cbmmons; on the other, printers, 
poor dependents, and City tradesfolk. Many of the 
persons with whom Bichari^n corresponded enjoyed in 
their own day a more or less deserved eminence, and of 
his nearer intimates all seem to have been refined, intelli¬ 
gent, cultivated, and of high principle. From these old 
fetters rises the perfume of a life smgularly honourable, 
industrious, liberal, and benevolent, a little formal, 
erhaps, a little enclosed, though full of interests, a life as 
lameless as was ever lived by any citizen of London from 
the days of Whittington downwards. This perfume, it 
must be said with regret, is not preserved in Miss 
Thomson’s volume. She is everywhere careful and pains¬ 
taking ; she has evidently gone to the authorities at first¬ 
hand ; but she never m^es us feel the pulse of life, still 
less the warmth of Bichardson’s delightful kindliness. We 
look in vain for any of those flashes of sympathetic com¬ 
prehension which make Mrs. Barbauld’s pages still alive: 
“ The fault of his mind was rather that he was too much 
occupied with himself than that he had too high an opinion 
of his talents.” “He loved to complain, but who that 
suffers from disorders that affect the very springs of life 
and happiness does not ? ” From Miss Thomson’s pages 
we should never guess that Bichardson was a man pre¬ 
eminently lovable, still less that he was one who saw the 


full humour of a joke against himself. She actually 
quotes with a shade of reprehension his smiling account of 
how a certain master-carpenter, whom he had sent for to 
be scolded for delays, managed to make the unoonsoious 
Mrs. Bichardson compliment him on his speed, whereby 
the husband was made to appear unreasonable, “ and the 
wife, who knew nothing at w of the matter, went off at 
her honest man’s expense with the character of a very 
reasonable, courteous, good sort of woman.” In short. 
Miss Thomson seems rather to have set herself to write 
about a man not sufficiently known than to write because 
she feels the charm which Bichardson exercises over some 
of us who read our Clarissa Marlowe and our Sir Charles 
Qrandison, not once in a lifetime, but once every year or 
two, and to whom even Miss Byron’s “ correcting’’ Uncle 
Selby is a person as real—and in the circle of the initiated 
as often quoted—as Sam Weller. Like other human 
beings, Bichardson must be loved to be understood, and a 
biographer who loved him should be able to see, for 
instance, something other than mere jealousy in his dis¬ 
approval of Fielding, and to believe, with Mr. Birrell, 
that he might have hated “ Fielding’s boisterous 
drunkards ” almost as much if their creator had “ not been 
a rival of his fame.” 

The critical examination by which so large a part of the 
book is occupied is, to spe^ frankly, the criticism of the 
ordinary reader. It never touches the how and why, never 
flashes into that glow of enthusiasm which makes Mr. 
Henley’s couple of pages about Clarissa almost lyric, never 
gives even the impression of a genuine enjoyment. To 
explain or understand Bichardson’s work it is necessary to 
realise the two stages of its composition. He first laid out a 
general—very general—outline, the essmice of which was 
some plain moral; then he proceeded to write without any 
further fixed plan, and being (whether he knew it or not) 
a realist of the deepest dye, m^e his people such as they 
must have been in order to bring about the given situation. 
In PameJa, for instance, the aim was to show “virtue 
rewarded ” in the person of a young woman who, by 
resisting her master’s efforts at seduction, brings him to 
marry her. No doubt the virtuous young woman was also 
designed to be sympathetic. Unfortunately the two aims 
are incompatible. It is essential to the plan that the 
marriage should be regarded by the heroine as a reward; 
and the woman who regards it as a reward to many a 
man who has used every kind of endeavour to possess her 
without marriage can only be even pardonc^le on the 
ground that she was wildly in love with him. If her love 
had been strong enough to outweigh her sense of his 
faults she would have fwen a victim to him; on the other 
hand, her sense of his faults being stronger, she forfeits 
our sympathy by consenting to marry him. We ought not 
to complain of Pamela for being what she is, rawer we 
ought to admire the art which makes her the only sort of 
person to whom the story could have happened. Why, 
then, it may be asked, choose that story to write ? And to 
that question the most ardent of Bichardsonians can but 
answer with a sigh. Why, indeed ? 

Clarissa Marlowe stands on a different plane. It is one 
of the great things of the world—great both because of 
absolute originality, and great also because of achievement. 
Moreover, though nothing in Miss Thomson’s account of it 
would lead her readers to think so, it is one of the most 
engrossing books that was ever written. To Bichardsim 
its persons were as much alive as any of those to whom he 
spoke and wrote. He quoted the words of Clarissa as ho 
might have quoted the words of Miss “ Hocky ” Mulso; 
his correspondents understood him, and felt with him; but 
too many later readers see nothing in his attitude deeper 
or more subtle than vanity. Too many of them, 
following Sir Walter Scott, cry out upon the sto^ as 
impossible, and talk of Clarissa’s foolishness in failing to 
appeal to tihiat active police magistrate, Mr. Homy Fielding. 
Mr. Henry Fielding himself, when he wrote about the 
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book in bis own paper, made no such complaint; nor, 
wparently, did any contemporary critic. The truth is that 
Clarissa was not, as Miss Thomson calls her, a woman of 
independent character; she was only a woman of absolutely 
immovable principle. In matters where she had not 
principle for a clear guide she was undecided, and she had 
by nature and habit neither enterprise nor initiative— 
qualities, indeed, much discouraged by the education of a 
young lady in her day. It should be remembered that 
until the fatal 10th of April, when she was deluded—as a 
woman of independent character or indeed of wider expe¬ 
rience never would have been—into going away with 
Lovelace, she had never walked alone, never travelled 
alone, never decided any important matter without per¬ 
mission. 

The character of Lovelace appears to Miss Thomson 
impossible: “a bundle of contradictions, of conflicting 
qualities that could not possibly co-exist in the same 
person. There is, of course, much that is absurd in this 
conception, much that must strike any reader with a sense 
of humour as irresistibly comic.” We might make similar 
observations—as an earlier critic has happily pointed out 
—about lago. Lovelace, like lago, remains, in spite of 
them, one of the great living figures of literature. “ Is 
there anything better than Lovelace in the whole range 
of fiction ? ” says Mr. Henley; “ Lovelace, so immeasur¬ 
ably the highest achievement of the author’s genius,” said 
Mr. Traill. Lovelace, indeed, is that very rare person in 
fiction—a seducer who is seductive. He need only be com¬ 
pared with any of the fine gentlemen of the early comedy, 
with the Lothario upon whom some persons have supposed 
him founded, or with the ruffianly Mr. B. of Pamela. 
What avails it to say that he does not exist as long as 
we feel that he does ? 

Dr. Jowett, it appears, said that Sir Charles Oraniison 
was the longest of novels and one of the best. If he 
had said one of the most agreeable he would have touched 
the mark precisely. It has all the pleasantness of a fine 
and spacious old country house where everything proceeds 
methodically, where there is always room enough, and 
never any hurry. As for Sir Charles himself, he is, 
considering how every person and every circumstance 
conspire to spoil him, an amazingly pleasant, good- 
tempered, sensible young man. His fault is really that, 
like Tom Jones, he has not a spark of ima^ation. Here 
again Bichardson is faithful to the exigencies of his 
scheme, for no young man with a spark of imagination 
could arrive at the age of six-and-twenty without having 
ever deviated by a hair’s-breadth from the line of pro¬ 
priety. Moreover, only a man without imagination, or a 
man with an excess of imagination, could manage to be 
so evenly in love with two ladies at the same time. 
Clementina is a heroine of a somewhat obsolete pattern, 
who probably receives less than justice from the modern 
reader; but even the modem reader cannot but remark how, 
without a word said on the subject, Clementina is always 
on a slightly higher social plane than Harriet. The 
effect is so subtle, so delicate, so complete, that Mr. 
Henry James himself could not have given it more per¬ 
fectly. 

Finally, will this latest volume help to make Richardson 
better known? Will it bring fresh readers to Clarissa 
Marlowe and Sir Charles Orandisonl Will it in any 
measure call to life the persons buried in the many 
volumes of correspondence? Alas! it appears sadly im¬ 
probable ; for in it both the man and the work assume an 
aspect of stiffness, hardness, and formality—an air of the 
old-fashioned “superior person”—which is particularly 
unattractive to contemporary readers, and which, like a 
portrait by an unskilled artist, has at the same time a 
horrible likeness to the original. As we lay down the 
book Mr. Birrell’s words come back to us. No; Richard¬ 
son’s life caimot be said to have been written. 


A Group of Perfect Worldlings. 

The Pageantry of Life. By Charles Whibley. (Heine- 
mann. Ts. 6d.) 

Wk do not quarrel with Mr. Whibley for what ho is not. 
We are grateful for what he is—a critic with brains. He 
has no enthusiasms; he abhors rhetoric; romance never 
creeps into his page; sentiment is alien to him, although 
when it goes with tmth he is quick to seize its import, as 
when he quotes the dying speech of the courtier “ young 
Weston,” killed in youth to satisfy “the dour t emp er of 
the corpulent monster ” Henry VIII.: young WWon, 
detailing his debts, remembered one “tea pooer woman at 
the Tonnes play for bawles I cannot tell howe muche.” 
But Whibloy’s passionless prose rarely touches the 
senubility; rather, it titillates the intellect. He has his 
subject always well in hand, methodically he pursues his 
way (relieving it now and again by swift probings that 
find the truth), artless on the surface, but, in reality, the 
result of a fine artifice. Those who know their Fepys 
will appreciate the intelligence of the following criticism. 
It occurs in one of the papers in this volume on “ The 
Real Pepys ”: 

Even his good resolutions are made but to be broken. 
“I have made an oathe,” says he one day, “for the 
drinking of no wine, &c., on such penalties tfil I have 
passed my accounts and cleared all.” And in a week he 
confesses that he has broken his oath “ without pleasure.” 
“Without pleasure”—that is the one phrase in the book 
that one is persuaded to mistrust. For the first and last 
time Fepys seems to be posing, to be cutting an antic 
before a mirror. Had he said toe wine was bad, you had 
understood him. But were toe wine good, you know that, 
oath or no oath, Pepys would have dwghtto in it. 

We like, too, Mr. Whibley’s grave and impersonal 
seriousness about trifles. He never, to use an expressive 
vulgarism, “gives himself away.” No imp of a second 
self ever peeps out to laugh at his elder brother, the way 
of many humorists. Having chosen his subject, Mr. 
Whibley treats it with the respect a devotee gives to his 
creed. Is there not something magnificent about such 
sentences as the following, which occur in his picture of 
George Brummel: 

The cravat of Brummel was the envy of crowned heads, 
yet nothing could have been more simple. 

• • • • 

Starched cravats and varnished boots might seem to be 
within the reach of all men ; yet in these accomplishments 
Brummel was without a rival. His cravat was perfect 

because he touched it with his own magic fingers. 

• • « • 

183d was his Waterloo. In that year he was arrested, 
and, worse still, obliged to dress before the police. This 
might have seemed the last insult to anyone who had 
never revealed toe secrets of his toilet to any save his own 
Prince Regent. 

This volume might have been called “ A Group of Perfect 
Worldlings.” It consists of an Introduction, and studies 
of nine men, such as Sir Kenelm Digby, Pepys, Saint 
Simon, Beckford, and Barbey D’Aurevilfy, who devoted 
themselves, “ with that perfect consistency which marks 
only the greatest men,” to the unique cultivation of them¬ 
selves. Not the least interesting of the nine studies is 
that on “ The Caliph of Fonthill ”—William Beckford, 
author of “ the sublimely humorous fable which is Vathek." 
Mr. Whibley is clearly among those who have succeeded 
in making toeir way to the end of Vathek. 

If Vathek do not rank among the greatest works of toe 
world, it is still a miracle of grim wit, caustic humour, 
contemptuous irony; and once more Beckford distin¬ 
guished himself—an Englishman—from all his fellows by 
giving a masterpiece to the literature of France. Some 
few burlesques, now sliding into forgetfulness, were dic¬ 
tated by ttie same spirit of careless satire, and if the 
earliest book of travel be a lyric expression of himself, the 
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latest is a reasoned expression of his art. But his real life 
lay as far apart from literature as from Spain. Fonthill 
was Beckford made concrete. There he attempted to 
create a false world, to translate into practice an imagina- 
tive ideal. That he failed was his loss rather than onrs. 
The twelve-foot wall shuts out the Abbey from prying 
eyes as sternly to-day as it did near a century ago. We 
can only catch sight at a distance of the Gothic tower, and 
marvel that his vast resources of wealth and taste could 
produce no better effect. We can but attribute a furtive 
confusion between Wardour-street and the perfect collec¬ 
tion to the influence of his g^eration, whiw, de^ite his 
own valiant theory, warped his judgment. But without 
reserve may we admire a courteous gentleman, splendid in 
prosperity, brave in adversity, who hated the world’s 
lote^ption as heartily as he despised its malice, and who, 
notwithstanding the load of wealth and sycophancy, yet 
carved his life into a definite and a personal shape. 

But the book is more than a dever series of historical 
studies. It is an aid to that most difficult of all tasks—a 
task . strangely neglected, a task demanding untiring 
energy, and the absorption of every moment, a task whore 
the “ smallest action is an addeid touch, a fresh detail 
in the vast design ”—the Art of Living. We need hardly 
say that, coming from Mr. Whibley, the analysis of the 
lives of these splendid worldlings is unmoral. They are 
his choice. In his ironical, det^hed way he sympathises 
with them, but that is his affair. We are only concerned 
to say that he has done his work with art, with humour, 
and with a cheerful spirit. The clouds roll away, whiffs 
of a delight in life that, alas! is not too common now blow 
across the ages as we read. They took the world in their 
two hands, mey pecked at it, and left what they did not 
want. La Joit! that was the end of their ambition, “ as it 
was the end of Fepys’s ambling curiosity, and, alas! it is 
an ambition which in these days has yielded to the harder 
lust of gold the keener pleasure of advancement.” So we 
bid good-bye, for the present, to these dandies and perfect 
worldlings who “ shook footstools if they left thrones 
secure.” Yet they will outlive many who shook thrones. 
How it would have amused them could they have known 
that we take their philosophy of life seriously. 


The Wandering Army. 

Tramping with Tramp». By Josiah Flynt. (Fisher 

Unwin. 6s.) 

“To watch in thought,” writes Mr. Flynt, in that section 
of his b<K)k called “ Children of the Road,” “ the long and 
motley procession marching along is to see a panorama of 
all the sins, sorrows, and accidents known to human ex¬ 
perience. Year after year they trudge on and on, and 
always on, seeking a goal which they never seem to find. 
Young and old, man and woman, boy and girl, all go on 
together; and as one wearies of the march another steps 
into his heel-tracks, and the ranks dose up as solidly as 
ever.” 

We have had many books devoted to the vagabond and 
the criminal, to the outcast and the victim of the Wander- 
hut. Most of them have been written from specialist or 
amateur points of view, often misleading, often productive 
of inevitable insincerities. The specialist, as a rule, 
studies the incarcerated criminal, who is a person very 
different from his free self; usually something of an actor 
or a master of humbug. The amateur sees, but over¬ 
states ; has an eye too keenly set upon the picturesque, and 
frequently misses the inwardness of his subject. Mr. 
Flynt does not profess to be a criminologist, which clears 
the ground wonderfully; and although he was an amateur 
tramp he was one for months on end and was accepted 
as of the elect of Hoboland. And when we say an 
amateur we do not mean that he merely dressed as a tramp, 
boarded freight-cars, and caught a smattering of the 
lingo; ho actually lived the life, felt the vermin, begged 
his food, and served time. Therefore his book is a genuine 


contribution to the literature of a subject profoundly 
interesting alike to governments and individuals. Our 
only rewot is that Mr. Flrat saw so little, comparatively, 
of En^ish tranmdom; during a longer stay he migM 
have enoounteroa bettor—and worse—^types than came in 
his way. 

The American hobo, says Mr. Flynt, is, as a rule, a 
discouraged criminal. He has tried the higher walks of 
swindling, and either been imsuccessfol in them or lost his 
nerve. The man who gets the “shivers” is undone, and 
he generally gets them after ten or fifteen years behind 
prison bars. If the “shivers” become chronic he is 
unfitted even for a decent road-man, and drifts to the 
dregs of being in the unutterable ranks of the “ tomato 
can vag.,” which individual picks his living from the 
“ slop-barrels and tomato cans of dirty alleys.” But the 
crimmal class is by no means responsible for the whole of 
the noisome army; its ranks are swelled by the purely 
lazy, the instinctive bom vagabonds, and the enticed. 
The pity of it is that the entice are children who dream 
adventure, and catch from the “jocker’s” snaring voice 
the thrill of adventure aocomplishra: 

It is really one of the wonders of the world, the power 
that this ugly, dissipated, tattered man has over the 
children he me^. In no other country that I have visited 
is there anything like it. He stops at a town for a few 
hours, collects the likely boys about him at his hang-ont, 
picks out the one that he thinka will serve him best, and 
then begins systematically to fascinate him. If he under¬ 
stands the art well (and it is a carefully studied art) he 
can almost always get the one he wants. 

And, being so secured, the unfortunate youngster marches 
away into the slavery of the “ prushun,” a slavory only to 
cease, probably, when he himself becomes an “ex- 
prushun,” and gets even with the world by enticing a 
child himself. This is the deadliest thing in American 
trampdom; recraits never fail, and the new blood takes its 
colour from the worst of the old. Once in that fell frater¬ 
nity these boys are kicked into obedience, bought and sold, 
and taught every variety of vice and viU^y. Here, 
surely, is a traffic for suppression by a vigorous and im- 
compromising law. 

Of the tramp upon the road Mr. Flynt writes simply and 
convincingly. We see him in his hang-outs, on his 
beg^g rounds, in low-down saloons, in filthy lodging- 
houses. The creature lives well, if he is good at the game; 
it takes three hot meals a day to satisfy mm, with snacks 
between. Less than that gives him occasion to rail at the 
community which he defrauds. There are tramps of so 
nice a gastronomic turn that they will decide upon what 
they want for dinner and make it their business to get it. 
We doubt whether this would be possible in England; our 
tramps are hardly so jaimtily professional, being, indeed, 
mainly of the “ poke-out ” vanety. The American tramp 
is, unquestionably, the most successful of his class, and he 
boasts that he has Irish blood in his veins. Mr. Flynt 
lost some caste on account of his inability to make &is 
claim. But the English swindling vagabond—the fit- 
shammer, the widow-petitioner, and the like—^we imagine 
still holds his own with his American brother. Only the 
other day the “Soap Fits King” was in the dock once 
more; after a time he will be foaming in the Strand again. 

Distinctions of class in Hoboland are not less sharp than 
among those whose way lies not between the kip-house and 
the casual-ward, the hang-out and the gaol. The tramp 
community has its methods and its unwritten laws, ito 
benevolences and its justice. The “ poke-out tramp ” is 
superior to the “ tomato-can vag.,” the true hobo to the 
“ gay-cat.” Mr. Flynt says of the “poke-outs” : 

They are constitutionally incapacitated for any success¬ 
ful career in vagabondage, and the wonder is that they 
live at all. Properly speaking, they have no connection 
with the real brotherhood, and I should not have referred 
to them here except that the public mistakes them for the 
general hoboes. . . . The hobo is exceedingly proud in 
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his way—a person of susceptibilities—and if you want to 
offend him, call him a “ gay-cat ” or a “ poke-outer.” 
He will never forgive yon. 

Now the “ ray-cat ” is one who sometimes degrades him¬ 
self by work. 

In America a rule of the road is that a hobo shall help 
a hobo, in England a moocher helps a moocher, in Eussia 
a gorioun hems a gorioun; but in Germany a ehautsie- 
grMtntapnir does not often feel called upon to help a 
ehawfisgrabentapnir. That is a most unworthy trait in the 
vagabonds of the Fatherland. Mr. Flynt tells a pathetic 
story of “ ths Cheyenne Baby,” a child bom on the road, 
which became the pet of Hoboland. The mother stipu¬ 
lated that the boy should be taught nothing bad, and the 
men were so stmck with the humour of the idea that they 
respected it. Therefore, though his vocabulary was packed 
with curses, he was instmcted that they represented the 
nicest possible things. The child was killed with his 
mother in a railway smash, and all that was left of him, a 
right arm, was buried on the prairie and honoured with a 
wooden slab. 

Mr. Flynt devotes an extremely interesting section of 
his book to the “ Tramp and the Eailroads.” Writing of 
America he says: 

Taking this country b; and large, it is no exaggeration 
to say that every night in the year ten thousand free 
passengers of the tramp genus travel on the different rail¬ 
roads in the ways mentioned [boarding freight-cars, &c.], 
and that ten thousand more are waiting at watering-tanks 
and in railroad yards for opportunities to get on the trains. 
I estimate the profession tramp population at sixty 
thousand, a third of whom are generally on the move. 

This free travel system practically does not exist in 
England, and a universal vigorous policy on the part of 
the American railway companies would soon end it there. 
No more deadly blow could be aimed at the heart of 
Hoboland. 

Of the English tramp, as we have said, Mr. Flynt had 
no extended experience, and he tells us little which the 
casual student of the subject, added to some actual inter¬ 
course with tramps, might not have gathered for himself. 
But, as a whole, the book is of searcMng interest, and the 
author’s details and conclusions are so temperately stated 
as to demand the attention due to an impartiu investigator. 
He approaches the subject with a mind free from pre¬ 
judice, with ample sympathy, and, so far as we can gather, 
unhampered by the literature, so often merely sordidly 
picturesque, which has accumulated about his theme. 
The tramp, in effect, is a nuisance to society, and in the 
majority of instances has no claim upon society whatever. 
He is a wastrel, a fraud, and a potential criminal. He 
appeals to sentiment, and to sentiment he will 'continue to 
wpeal so long as the law lets him off with light punishments. 
l%ie main roads in England, particularly within a radius 
of forty miles from Charing Gross, are infested with him. 
His toll upon private charity, in the shape of food and 
money, cannot amount to much less than a pound a week. 
Is he, as an institution for frightening women and 
children, worth so much ? We think not. 


Astrophel and Stella. 

Sonnet* and Song* of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by Philip 
Sidney. (Burleigh. 7e. 6d. net.) 

Ma. Sidney’s excuse for this now edition is that hitherto 
Sidney’s Sonnets have never been published “ at what may 
be considered a popular price and in a popular form.” The 
phrases will hardly bear pressing too closely. Certainly, 
Mr. Sidney’s notion of a popular price differs from ours, 
for his volume is published in purple cloth at seven and 
sixpence net. For seven-and-sixpence, and nothing said 
alxmt the net, you can purchase the elegant and scholarly 


little edition done in 1888 by Mr. A. W. Pollard. That 
we have always looked upon as a model of good editing, 
and it is hard to see in what respect Mr. Sidney betters it. 
We should be sorr^ to think that a book was the more 
“ popular ” merely in proportion to the inferiority of its 
editing. True, Mr. Sidney has modernised the sixteenth- 
century orthography; but he has not done so correctly, 
for he leaves such forms as “ stile ” for “stylo,” “poosio” 
for “poesy,” “hie” for “high,” “captainesse” for 
“captainess,” “frys” for “fries.” Nor was it worth 
doing, for the orthography of “ Astrophel and Stella ” is 
so little divergent from modern usage that it really offers 
no puzzle to an^ reader not absolutely illiterate. On the 
other hand, the interpretation of the Sonnets does present 
considerable difficulties; and here Mr. Sidney’s thin and 
scrappy introduction, which, after an ugly fashion set by 
Dr. Grosart, he chooses to call a “ Memorial Introduction,” 
contrasts ill with Mr. Pollard’s judicious, sympathetic, 
and in no way pedantic discussion of the points of literary 
history and biography involved. 

The precise amount of the personal element in * ‘ Astrophel 
and Stella ” is, of course, as with most of the other great 
love-poems of literature, matter for dispute. Many of the 
sonnets are undoubtedly exercises in modish versifying, 
in the tradition of Petrarch, of Desportes. Yet of the 
underlying human drama, the real passion and the real 
tragedy, no conmetent reader, himseft sincere, can fail to 
be convinced. That Sidney saw Lady Penelope Devereux 
marry Lord Bich without more than a conventional 
emotion; that he greeted her maturing beauty at court 
with a conventional homage; that before many months 
had passed the conventions fell away, and left the con¬ 
sciousness of an irreparable mistake; that passion cul¬ 
minated in proposals gently repelled; that ultimately the 
stem fibre of the man triumphed over his weakness— 
these are the human material wrought by the healing 
gift of imagination—“ emotion remembered in tran¬ 
quillity ”—into imperishable poetry. The ordering of the 
story; the how, the when, and the where, as it is reflected 
in ffie Sonnets, has been fully told by Mr. Pollard. One 
little bit of evidence has cropped up since he wrote, which 
Mr. Sidney might have garnered, but, somewhat charac¬ 
teristically, has missed. It concerns the circumstances 
under which Stella’s marriage to Lord Eich took place. 
She had been half-betrothed, as a child, to Sidney; and it 
has generally been assumed that when Sidney’s chances 
of succeeding to his uncle. Lord Leicester, were vanishing, 
Stella’s relations interfered, and insisted, to his disappoint¬ 
ment, on a better match. This is not quite consistent with 
the language of the Sonnets. Astrophel says; 

I might!—nnhappie word—O mo, I might. 

And then would not, or could noti see my blisse; 

Till now wrapt in a most infernall night, 

I find how hesv’nly day, wretch! 1 did misse. 

Hart, rent thy seUe. thou doest thy selfe but right; 

No lovely Paris made thy Hellen his, 

No force, no fraud robd thee of thy delight. 

Nor Fortune of thy fortune author is; 

But to my selfe my selfe did give the blow, 

While too much wit, forsooth, so troubled me. 

That I respects for both our sakes must show: 

And yet could not, by risiug morue foresee 
How faire a day was neare: O punisht eyes. 

That 1 had bene more foolish, or more wise! 

The natural inteipretation of this is that Sidney's own 
unwillingness had much to do with the fact that Lady 
Penelope Devereux married another. And this view is 
confirmed by a passage in a letter written in 1687 to John 
Aubrey, and published in Mr. Clark’s recent edition of 
the “ Brief Lives.” The letter concerns the personages of 
the “ Arcadia.” Philoclea is said to be Lady Eich, 

beloved by him, upon whose account he made his 
“Astrophel and SteUa. . . . Lord Sich' being then his 
friend, he persuaded her mother to the match, though he 
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repented afterwards; she then very young, and secretly 
in lore with him, but he no consern for her. Her beauty 
augmenting, he sayes in his ‘Astrophel and Stella,’ he 
diont think ‘ the mom would have proved soe fairo a 
day.’ ” 

Of course, this is not contemporary evidence. But the 
writer, one “ D. l^dale,” chums to be “ conversant 
among his [Sidney’s] relations.” Wo t^e him (or her) 
to have belonged to the family of old Mr. Thomas TTOdale, 
who was well known to Aubrey, and is described by him 
as “ an old gentleman that remembers Queen Elizaoeth’s 
rairae and court.” He died in 1672, but was not im¬ 
probably the source of “ D. Tyndale’s ” information. 

In yet another point a knowledge of Aubro;y’s “ Brief 
Lives ” would have kept Mr. Sidney from going wrong. 
Ho rather plumes himself upon an identilcation of a 
certain “H. S.,” who signs an “epistle to the reader” in 
•the “Arcadia” of 1593 with Sir Honr^ Sidney of Walsing- 
ham, in Norfolk, a kinsman of Sir Philip. Unfortunately, 
Aubrey, in his Life of Lady Pembroke, is quite explicit 
as to who “ H. S ” was. Ho says: “ Mr. Henry Sauord 
was the Earl’s secretary, a good scholar and poet, and who 
did penne part of the ‘Arcadia’ dedicated to her (as 
appeares by the preface). He has a preface before it with 
the two letters of his name.” 


Other New Books. 

The War. 

Thx six War books which wo review below are a mis¬ 
cellaneous aftermath, rather than a new crop. We 
have two books on Mafeking, and we remember that 
it is nearly three months sinco we reviewed Major F. D. 
Baillie’s spirited book on the same episode. A book of 
“ South Airican studies ” has a strong affinity to Prof. 
Keane’s work, Boer Statee, Land, and People, which 
we reviewed seven months ago. The Earl of Bosslyn’s 
Ttoiee Captured seems a late arrival, judged by Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s narrative, which appear^ in June; 
a comparison of the periods covered lessens the difference 
only a little. The Earl De La Warr’s narrative is a personal 
r^rd down to last May, and a tiny point of interest about 
his modest volume is that itiscaUra “Beminiscences.” To 
that word we have come —after how many publications ? 
In a slower age men would have begun with it, and would 
bo oven now only sorting their papers and mending their 
quills. 


The Sibob of Mafekinq. By J. Anous Hamiltoit. 

Of necessity one account of the sieg^ of Mafeking must 
be somewhat like another, and lu. Hamilton’s story, 
written for the Timee and Black and White, tallies fre¬ 
quently with Major Baillie’s Morning Pott narrative, 
published in July. But where Major Baillie mentioned 
a minor event Mr. Hamilton will often describe it. If we 
remember rightly, the first writer just names the execution 
of a native spy, which the other describes in detail. Mr. 
Hamilton’s account fills two pages, but his descriptive 
touches are not placed in the best order. In an abbreviated 
form this chose cue is as follows. The native, it may be 
explained, was a Baralong who had been caught trying 
to enter the town as a spy. It was in vain that he 
pleaded that his spying had not begun when he was 
arrested. He was condemned to be shot. 

Last night the shooting party came for him. . . . The 
prisoner, supported on either arm, stumbled in the partial 
blindness of the bandage, seeming, now that his last hour 
was at hand, to be more careless, more light-hearted than 
any of the party. He shook his head somewhat defiantly, 
but his lips moved, and in his heart one could almost hear 
the muttered curses. . . . There was a moment of intense 
silence as we waited for the sun to set, in which the nerves 


seem to be but little strings of wire, played upon by the 
emotions. Unconsciously, each seemM to stiffen, as we 
waited for the word of the officer, feeling that at every 
pulsation one would like to shriek “ Enough, enough! ” 
As we stood the prisoner spoke, unoonsdons of the pre- 
I>aration 8 , and the officer approached him. He wanted, he 
said, to take a final glance at the place that he had known 
since his childhood. His prayer was granted, and, as he 
faced about, the bandage across his eyes was, for a few 
brief minutes, dropped upon his neck. In that final look 
he seemed to realise what he was suffering. The stadt lay 
before him, the place of his childhood, the central point 
round which his me had turned, bathed in a sunset which 
he had often seen before, and which he would never see 
again. There were the cattle of his people, there were 
the noises of the stadt, the children’s voices, the laughter 
of the women, and there was the smoke of his camp fires. 
It was all his once—he lived there and he was to die there, 
but to die in a manner which was strange and horrible. 
Then he looked beyond the stadt and scanned the enemy’s 
lines. Tears wellM in his eyes, and the force of his emo¬ 
tion shook his shoulders. But again he was himself: the 
feeling had passed and he drew himself erect. QThen once 
more the bandage was secured, and he faced about. The 
sun was setting, and as the officer stepped back and gave 
his orders, a fleeting shudder crossed the native's face. 
Bayonets were fixed, the men were ready, and the rifles 
were presented. One gripped one’s palms. “ Fire ! ” said 
the officer. Six bullets struck him—^four were in the 
brain. 

Mr. Hamilton’s book is improved by fifteen illustratione 
and two plans. The photonaphs opposite pi^es 144 and 
146 show the effects of shell-fire on a building to a nicety, 
being taken just before and just after the catastrophe. 
(Metiiuen. 6 b.) 

The Belief of Mafeking. By Filson Young. 

The marrow of this book is the march to Mafeking of 
Mahon’s flying column. The long vexed tramp from 
Kimberley, through Taungs to Vrjrburg, and across the 
Molopo Kver to the relief, is desciibM by Mr. Young 
with uncommon spirit. After a ten minutes’ hail of 
Boer bullets we read: “It was not the men lying 
stark and still in the nass that made one astonished; it 
was the sight of peoiue walking about and talking that 
made one wonder whether or no one had been dreaming.” 
Mr. Young’s note is his selection of the cheerful and 
humorous incidents of war. The pride and interest shown 
by our soldiers in their wounds, and in the operations they 
underwent, is noted by Mr. Young with the remark: “ An 
illness or a woimd is often the firat view an ignorant man 
gets of Nature’s ingenuity displayed in the construction of 
his own person.” Mr. Young sketches these invalids very 
happily: 

One of them—x man who looked as strong as a horse— 
was explaining to an admiring group how he came to be 
alive at all. A bullet had passed through the rim of his 
helmet, entered his left temple, passed behind his nose, 
through the roof of his mouth, and out through the lower 
of his right cheek. First he would show us the dent 
m his temple; then describe, with many strange words, 
the inward passage of the bullet; and then, emerging into 
the sphere of common things, wind up with: “ and came 
out of my blooming cheek.’’ Then he would show the 
dent in his cheek, and pass his helmet round for all to see, 
as a conjurer does. I moved round svith this man, and 
heard him recite his tale three times, and every time he 
used just the same form of words, which he repeated pat 
like a lesson. His corruption of “ cerebral ” was amusing: 
“ Nearly scattered the cerveral nerve, so help me! ” he 
said. 

A very readable book, this; and it is free from rash 
judgments. Mr. Young was for the Manchester Guardian. 
(Methuen. 6 s.) 

Twice Captured. By the Earl of Bobslyn. 

As a plain-sailing though rather awkwardly-written 
account of personal experiences in the Boer War this 
book is good reading. The author, who represented the 
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Daily Mail and 8ph«r», expressly asks his critics to take it 
not as the efflux of a dever pen but as a true description 
of personal adventures. Those adventures were varied 
enough, and included nine weeks* imprisonment at Pretoria. 
Whether that imprisonment was merited according to the 
rules of war we snail not undertake to determine. But the 
author’s allegation that he owed his confinement to Mr. 
Bichard Harding Davis is to be taken with some reserve. 
We had better quote the passage from the Earl of Eosslyn’s 
prison diary: 

We had a visitor to-day. Who do you think the visitor 
was P None other than Bichard Harding Davis, _ the 
American novelist. Not only had he reached Pretoria (I 
saw him last at Ladysmith), not only had he obtained a 
pass to visit onr prison, not only had be got the indecency 
to do so without inquiring for any individual, but he 
insulted us by refusing to answer any questions, cracking 
up the Boers tmdsr our noses and those of the guards who 
accompanied him, and telling us plainly tlmt in con¬ 
versation with Melt Marais, the field-cornet of Pretoria, 
he had agreed that I was rightly detained as a combatant 
officer! And yet this is a man whom my family, and 
myself, delighim to honour in our own country when he 
fint came over. I hope he feels like the Pharisee, and 
thanks God that he is not like other American men are! 
Now I know why I am here ; it was my diary first, and 
now it is Kcdiard Harding Davis’s untruthful information 
lhat I held a commission in Tbomeycroffs Horse at the 
time of my capture. I don’t think Mr. Davis had better 
come here any more during his visit to Pretoria. 

That is the whole passage. We have no concern to defend 
Mr. Davis, but we do not think much of the above statement. 
Mr. Davis was acting as the representative of an American 
newspaper; and silence must have been the first condition 
of his professional visit to the Pretoria gaol. As for the 
“ imtruthful statement ” about the aumor’s coimexion 
with Thorneycroft’s, it is only necessary to state that the 
Earl of Bosmyn began his adventures with a commission 
in Thomeycroft’s Horse, and that Mr. Davis might well be 
ignorant of the fact that the Earl’s resignation had pre¬ 
ceded his arrest. After this we attach litue importance to 
the Earl of Bosslyn’s criticisms of British generals and 
other officers in the chapter called, not inaptly, “Idle 
Beflections.” ^Blackwood. 10s. 6 d.) 

South Afeicah Sttoies. By Alfekd Hiulteb. 

“ Sixteen years’ peurticipation in South Africa ” un¬ 
doubtedly gives Mr. Hillier a claim to be heard on such 
subjects as “ South Africa, Past and Future,” “ The Native 
Baces of South Africa,” “ Boer Gbvemment in the Trans¬ 
vaal,” “ Before the Jameson Baid,” “ Issues at Stake in 
SouA Africa,” &c., &c. On all these Mr. Hillier’s informa¬ 
tion and reflections are worth perusal. Wo are not greatly 
struck, however, by his defence of the capitalists. Take 
this sentence: 

For a desperate evil a desperate remedy was sought, aud 
the capitalists, once having taken to politics, decided to 
“ spare no expense,” and in conjunction with Mr. Bhodes 
financed the Jameson plan. 

The satin phrasing of this sentence amuses us. Twenty 
^ears hence a reader might pass it by without ever scent¬ 
ing blood, or realising the real desperateness of the 
“ plan.” By all means let justice bo done to the 
capitalists, if there is still justice due to them, but let plain 
words bo used. Not that we dispute Mr. Hillier’s general 
rightness of view. We merely point out that whatever is 
wrong in his view seems to reveal itself in his curiously 
cautious phraseology. (Macmillan.) 

SoMB Beminiscences of the War By the 

IN South Africa. Earl De La Waur. 

The author sent these letters from the front to the Globe, 
and was wounded and invalided home last May. Beprinted 


in limp covers, the record cannot be said to present any 
special features, but it is eminentlpr modest and business¬ 
like. The Ohb« was fortunate m possessing a corre¬ 
spondent who was present at many of the most stirring 
struggles of the war—including Magersfontein and Spion 
Hop. In his account of the lut-named affair we have a 
picture in a sentence: 

It was a heart-breaking sight watching the two pro¬ 
cessions filing up and down the hill—K>ne consisting of 
hearty, jolW men going up full of dash and eagerness, the 
other chieny consisting of dead and woimded, carried 
down under the greatest difficulties on stretchers, which 
were often in a perpendicular position. 

(Hurst & Blackett. Is.) 

Should I Succeed in 

South Africa? By a Successful Colonist. 

A sensible little handbook that should find many 
readers. The author explains the chances and conditions 
of South African life wim knowledge. He gives a list of 

3 sorts of men who can do well there, and twenty who 
do better at home. Among a hundred pieces of 
information we note that only first-dass millinery hands 
have any prospects in Cape Town, Kimberley, and 
Johannesburg, for “ the latest Paris and Begent-street 
styles are worn.” The author denounces the drinking 
and gambling habits of colonists in Johannesburg and 
elsewhere, but looks for a general purification. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. Is.) 


We have received two more volumes in Prof. Edward 
Arbor’s “ British Anthologies ”—those treasure-houses of 
the minor poets of many centuries. These are The Surrey 
and Wyatt Anthology (1509-1547), and The Goldsmith 
Anthology (1745-1774). The next, or tenth, volume will 
be The Cowper Anthology, which will close the series. 
(Frowde. 2s. fid. each.) 

Sailor Songs (Wame) is a pocket shilling collection, 
edited by Mr. J. E. Carpenter. The selection appears to 
be good, but for the amazing omission of “ Wapping Old 
Stairs.” 

New editions are plentiful. Of these, the most in¬ 
teresting are the late Mr. J. A. Symonds’s Shakespere't 
Predecessors in the JEnglish Drama (Macmillan), and 
Pierce Egan’s Life in London (Chatto, fis.). The letter¬ 
press of Pierce Egan’s work is faithfully reproduced, 
so faithfully as to include a tantalising list of illus¬ 
trations which appeared in the early editions, but which— 
with the exception of a frontispiece—are absent from this. 
As a budget of faded London delights the book has a 
lasting interest. 

We have also received a “ popular edition ” of Sir 
Wemyss Beid’s Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair 
(Cassell, 7s. fid.); the eighth edition (revised and enlarged) 
of the Rev. Malcolm McColl’s The ^formation Settlement 
(Longman’s 3s. fid. net—a very cheap volume); the fourth 
edition of Mr. E. Griffith-Jones’s The Ascent Through 
Christ (Bowden); the second edition of Mr. Arthur W. 
Jose’s The Growth of the Empire (Angus & Bobertron); 
the third edition of Mr. F. _W. Puller’s The Primitive 
Saints and the See of Rome (Longmans, Ifis.); the third 
edition of Major W. H. Turton’s (Boyal Engineers);, The 
Truth of Christianity (Jarrold); and a sixpenny reprint of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella (George Newnes), issued 
by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder. Lastly, we 
have a new translation of Grimm's Fairy Tales, by Miss 
Beatrice Marshall (Ward, Lock, 3s. fid.)—a handsome 
volume, worth almost any dozen modem “children’s 
books.” 
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Wbunda in the Rain; Storm Relating to th‘ Spanhh-American 
War. By Stephen Crane. (Methuen.) 

No one can escape, in reading this last of. Mr. Crane’s 
extraordinary work, from the reflection that it ridiculously 
resembles his first. Almost every impression was pre¬ 
conceived in The Red Badge of Cowage, and for verisimili¬ 
tude the author might have stayed for the one as for the 
other in his own armchair, and never have gone at all to 
the wars. This might lead to either of two conclusions: 
that the reporter was obsessed by the author’s battles in 
the brain, or that the author had successfully divined 
truth which the reporter’s observation could but verify. 
Which, it were not easy to decide; especially because a 
lai^e part of the observation, and that the most character¬ 
istic, 18 concerned altogether with the inner man. The 
objective operations are of secondary importance, and, as 
Mr. Crane tells them, are not always easy to foUow ; that 
which mainly interests him is the variation, under certain 
abnormal conditions, in the fundamental conceptions of 
time and space, the sharpening of the senses or their 
temporary aniesthesia, the effects of fear, the strange 
sources firom which in emergency courage may derive; 
and what he is interested in, that he desires to express. 
“The battle broke with a snap far ahead. Presently 
Lige heard from the air far above a faint, low note as & 
somebody were blowing in the mouth of a bottle. It was 
a stray bullet that had wandered a mile to tell him that war 
was before him.” Then what ? It maybe observation, but 
the author of The Red Badge would easily have divined it: 
“ he nearly broke his neck in looking upward.” Forth¬ 
with the Spanish guns become as it were articulate. 
“ Ss-sa-swow-ow-ow-ow-pum ”—that is how they talk ; 
also “ flut-flut, flut, fluttery-flut-fllUuttery-flut,” they say. 
Bullets sing, sping, spang, snap, snatch, shiver, sneer. The 
war correspondent in the derelict steel boiler meanwhile 
“dreams frantically of some anthracite hiding-place, some 
profound dungeon of peace, where blind mules chew 
placidlv the far-gathered hay.” With nerves (to use his 
own phrase) standing on end like so many bristles, he 
writes like a man hag-rid by a terror of common 
things: 


Lying near one of the enemy’s trenches was a red¬ 
headed Spanish corpse. I wonder how many hundreds 
were cognisant of this red-headed Spanish corpse? It 
rose to the dignity of a landmark. There were many 
corpses, but omy one with a red head. This red-head. 
He was always there. Each time I approached this part 
of the field I prayed that I might find that he had been 
buried. But he was always there—red-headed. 


Mr. Crane preserved to the last his Japanese-like sensitive¬ 
ness to the paradox of perspective. Over and over again 
he points to it with a worried grin. 


There was a man in a Panama hat, walking with a stick! 
That was the strangest sight of my life—^that symbol, that 
quaint figure of Mars. The battle, the thunderous row, 
was his possession. He was master. He mystified us all 
with his infernal Panama hat and his wretched walking- 
stick. From near his feet came volleys and from near his 
side came roaring shells, but he stood there alone, visible, 
the one tangible thing. He was a Colossus, and he was 
half as high as a pin, this being. 


His description of the return of Hobson, of Merrimac 
fame, to the army, is a piece of saner observation: 


Most of the soldiers were sprawled out on the grass, 
bored and weary in the sunshine. However, they aroused 
at the old circus-parade, torch-light procession cry, “ Here 
they come.” Then the men of the regular army did a 
thing. They rose en rrume and came to “ Attention.” Then 
the men of the regular army did another thing. They 
slowly lifted every weather-beaten hat and dropped it 
until it touched the knee. Then there was a magnificent 
silence, broken only by the measured hoof-beats of the 
company’s horses as they rode through the gap. . . . 


Then suddenly the whole scene went to rubbish. Before 
he reached the bottom of the hill, Hobson was bowing 
right and left like another BouWger, and above the 
thunder of the massed b^tuds one could hear the venerable 
outbreak, “ Mr. Hobson, I’d like to shake the hand of the 
man who-.” 

To our mind the finest work in the volume is the last 
story, “The Second Generation.” It is of wider scope 
than the rest, treating with serious purpose and in less 
unmeasured language of the consequences of inherited 
wealth and position. On the whole, however, this posthu¬ 
mous volume is a brilliant last word from one who had 
discovered himself completely from the beginning. — 


The Shadow of Quong Lung. By Dr. 0. W. Doyle. 

(Constable, fis.) 

“Of course,” writes Dr. Doyle in his preface, “the best 
thing to do with Chinatown would bo to bum it down.” 
And we have the honour politely to disagree with him. 
First, because in that case we might not reasonably hope 
to have from his pen any more stories about it; and in 
the second place, because the existence in the midst of 
San Francisco, or of any other Anglo-Saxon burgh, of a 
colony of people of such exquisite courtesy and tact cannot 
but have an improving effect on the social atmosphere. 

Quong Lung, the bully of Chinatown, was a gentleman 
in all his ways—a eing-aong of the finest water. Even his 
victims and tools could not but make such report of him. 
Thus, when once his silk handkerchief had been snatched 
by a police officer from his hand to cleanse the pavement 
upon which he had spat: 

It was great to see and hear Quong Lung ! He never 
showed that he felt the insult put upon him. Drawing a 
gold piece from his purse, be thus addressed the man of 
authority: “ Thou wast right in what thou didst. If 
Quong Lung offended against the laws of this city, it is 
but right that the law should be vindicated, and he here¬ 
with inflicts on himself the penalty required by the law 
in such cases. Bestow this, thou Worthy Officer, where it 
belongs; and know that no one is a -stouter upholder of 
the law than Quong Lung.” . . - . 

We regret to add that this engaging scoundrel came to an 
unhappy end, being “ electrocuti^ ” in a snare he had laid 
for another. 

But there is pathos in these stories too. This book, 
though by no means of equal excellence throughout, 
is -written by one who knows. 


The Valley of the Great Shadow. By Annie E. Holdsworth 
(Mrs. Lee-Hamilton). (Heinemann. fis.) 

An Alpine health resort populated by doomed consmnp- 
tives is necessar^ rich in pathos, yet one must complain 
that Mrs. Lee-Hamilton exacts too much tribute of it. 
Frankly, we do not believe in the genius who was belated 
in a three-mile walk with a child of six and perished of 
his fatigue in carrying her through a snowstorm. Nor 
are we impressed when Miss Blake attempts to toboggan 
out of this world because she is hurt in her self-respect 
and disappointed in her affections. And then, when we 
are asked to weep over what may bo called “ Dodo ” 
pathos—the giddy mother and the sick child “ curtain ”— 
We loose our patience. For be it remarked that the author 
does not wo» up, as she might have done, a supreme 
pathos out of the normal conditions of such a place as 
“ Mittenplatz.” She sugars her book through and through 
with detached anecdotes of artful pathos, pathos of the 
boards. Life is not enough for Mrs. Lee-Hamilton, though 
she spells it frequently with a capital L. At the same 
time, here is a woman who can both write and feel. 
Moreover, she can paint character. Pass by her “intense ” 
types, which are choke-full of her emotions, and there is 
much to reward you. 

Yes, there are smiles even in The Valley of the Great 
Shadow, and the end is really surprisingly cheerful. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[Theu notu oh the %mVt Fietiom are not neeeeearUy final. 
Remehoe of a uUetion mil follow.'] 

QaisANTB. By Anthony Hopb. 

This latest story from the pen of Mr. Anthony Hope is 
of English life at the present day, and is mainly concerned 
with the career of Alexander Quisante, member for 
Denstead, a prominent politician. It relates how he made 
his way, married Lady May Gaston, was much in the 
public eye, and how at last, “being faced by a great 
alternative, he chose what was to him a necessity, and 
how the choice fell out.” 

Thb He art’s Highway. By Mary E. Wilkins. 

From New England, where she has entertained us so 
long and pleasanuy. Miss Wilkins takes us to Virginia— 
Vii^ia in the seventeenth centtupr, when Jamestown was 
in w its pride of name and priority, and tobacco and love 
were all. (Murray. 68.) 

Tonouks of Oonsoibnok. By Bobbrt Hichkns. 

Mr. Hichens’s now book is not a single novel but a group 
of hve stories under one title. The first, “ Sea Change,” 
opens at nightfall in East London, where the Rev. Peter 
Uniacke hu a cure of souls near the Docks. This 
vicar, a skipper, and an artist are the chief characters. In 
the second story, “William Foster,” we are concerned 
with a morbid writer who uses this nom-de-auerre. The 
third, “How Love Came to Professor Quildea,” brings 
that gentleman into intimate relations with Father Mur¬ 
chison. “ The one was all faith, the other all scepticism.” 
(Methuen, fis.) 

Thb Footsteps of a Thronb. By Max Pbmbbrton. 

Mr. Pemberton is still, for purposes of fiction, in Russia. 
In the prologue to The FooMeps of a Throne Lord Dane 
meets the beautiful Princess FSkla, “richest of all the 
women who, in our capital, have the dis^sition of their 
own fortunes.” And “ her unde. General Prezhnev, would 
sell his soul to the devil for ten thousand roubles.” The 
story gallops through Russia, which means intrigues, 
arrogant officials, and the menace of Siberia. But ^ is 
well in the end, for Mr. Pemberton is kind, if a little 
breathless: 

“F^kla, beloved, mine, mine! I will not say good¬ 
night to you.” 

“ Ivor—husband—the night is no more.” 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Charming Ren£b. By Arabella Kknealy. 

Miss Kenealy writes with a purpose. When we read 
the first sentences of this novel: “ The girl had come 
home finally from school. The question was what to do 
with her,” we divine at once that wo are “ in for ” a study 
of female development, despite her mother’s dismay at 
finding her daughter splendidly and athletically beautiful. 
“ There wasn’t a man in the place,” she reflected, “ who 
would cast anything but attention as distinct from inten¬ 
tion upon this enchanting young beauty. One cannot 
entertam a goddess in a suburban villa.” And this 
was after Rra6e had been deliberately “toned down.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Petersburg Tales. By Olive Garnett. 

Miss Olive Garnett, who is a daughter of Dr. Garnett, 
has written under the above title four stories, called “ The 
Case of Vetrova,” “Roukoff,” “The Secret of the Uni¬ 
verse,” and “ Out of It.” All the stories are animated 
by knowledge of, and sympathy with. New Russia. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Servants of Sin. By John Bloundbllb-Burton. 

Mr. BloundeUe-Burton has written both romances and 
novels of to-day. This is a romance, and it has been 
dramatised and produced for copyright purposes. “ Snow! 
snow! snow! Always snow! ” exclaims the first character. 
He is looking through a toureUe window, “ from which the 
Bastille might be seen frowning over the Quartier Ste. 
Antoine a tMrd of a mile away.” But the story is not, as 
may be supposed, of the French Revolution; it opens in 
the winter of 1719. (Methuen. 68 .) 

Edmund Fullbrston. By B. B. West. 

“ Halchester lies, as everybody knows, on the banks of 
the River Yamold. We are concerned with two old- 
established families, “ allied at every turn by. inter¬ 
marriages,” and greatly admired by the author, who, 
however, keeps disaster up his sleeve, until he remarks: 
“ Very reluctantly, and with the gloomy conviction that I 
have no alternative, I am compelled to tell of—^T he 
Crash.” (Longmans. 6s.) 

The Heiress of the Forest. By Eleanor 0. Priob. 

A romance of old Franco ; or, precisely, “ A Romance 
of Old Anjou,” opening with pleasing conventionalism of 
four giants and a dw^ in the Forest of Montaigle, with 
foresters, woodmen^ feudal customs, the autumu wind, and 
a boy’s voice singing: 

Eooute, belle! 

E6veille-toi! 

Mon coeor t’sppeUe: 

Viens dans les bois. 

(Isbister. 60 .) 

We have also received For Lack of Love, by Lillias 
Campbell Davidson, a love stoiy with chapter headings 
like “ Love Crowns,” “ The Time of Roses,” “ Who 
Doubteth Love Can Know Not Love,” and “ Rhoda 
Decides ” (Horace Marshall & Son. 68 .); Monica, by 
Evelyn Everett-Green, a good story of the “ family read¬ 
ing ” order, introducing “TheTrevlyns of Trevlyn Castle 
The Order of leie, a Story of Mystery and Adventure in 
Egypt, by James Bagnall-Stubbs, culminating in the 
battle of Omdurman (Skeffingtons. 60 .); The Boert' 
Blunder, a Veldt Adventure, by Fox Russell, in which the 
author, “although strictly adhering to fiction,” bases some 
of his incidents on facts within his personal knowledge 
(Wells Gardner. 68 .); A Twentieth Century Parson, by 
^v. E. H. Sugden, an episodical story of clerical work 
in all its phases, laid in “Bradford,” a factory town of 
10,000 population (Skeffington. 3s. 6 d.); The Secret of 
the Crater ; a Mountain Moloch, by Duffield Osborne, a story 
of a mislaid island in the Pacific, in which priests and 
volcanoes play their tragic parts, and massacre and mystery 
fill the picture (Putnam); My Afterdream, by Julian West, 
a sequw to Looking Backward, supposed to bo written by 
Julian West (Unwin. 60 .); Barcali the Mutineer, by 
C. Dudley Lampen, a “ Tale of the Great Pacific,” opens 
with “ a ghost m the engine-room .... that most modern 
depeudment of a modern iron steamship! ” (Everett. 60 .); 
Jn White Raiment, by William Le Queux, postulating and 
showing that “in the wild whirl of social London there 
occur daily incidents which, when written down in black 
and white, appear absolutely incredible ” (F. V. White. 
68 .); The Baron's Sons, anotber translation from Maurus 
Jokai, to whose historical romances there seem no end 
(Macqueen. 6 s.); A Modern Suburb, by R. A. Sinclair, a 
story of family and church life in the West of Scotland 
(Alex. Gardner) ; An Obstinate Parish, by M. L. Lord, a 
somewhat similar story of English life, laid at “ Car- 
chester ” (Unwin. 2 s. 6 d.) 

Owing to the heavy arrivals of new novels, we are unable 
to print notes on a doun novels besides the above. 
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A Word to the Aspiring. 

In surveying those wandmn^ fields of literary foam 
which are o^ed Fiction, we sight many a novel which 
we are loth to neglect, but to which we cannot give 
the space which is due to definitely good work. To “ slate ” 
such a novel is poor sport. To praise it faintly is waste 
of time. The best course seems to be to take one of 
these novels from time to time, and discuss it as a 
type. There may be difficulty in finding a novel suffi¬ 
ciently typical; Wt once it is found the o^'ect-lesson 
it afiords ought to be of some little value. It happens 
that we have alighted on such a novel, one with 
brains in it, and written with evident care, purpose, 
and patience; but exhibiting, like a “ perfect ” hospital 
case, some of the most current vices and insufficiencies of 
these spacious days of authorship. The novel in question 
is called A Son of Autterity, It is written by Mr. George 
Knight, and is published by Messrs. Ward, Lock. If we 
seem to treat it unkindly, we can only say that unless we 
recognised its good points we riiould not publish an 
artide on its bad ones. 

Let us say at once that Mr. Knight sins through being 
too literary. It is not a question of style alone. His 
whole view of the characters and world he has created 
is distorted, we think, by an excessive love of literary 
expression and intellectuality. The plot of A Son of 
Autterity needs little indication. Paul Gotoh is the 
twenty-four-year-old son of Selina Gotch, a soured woman 
who was deserted by her husband while her son was yet 
unborn, and who, by hard worldly abilities, and fierce 
devotion, has established herself in a brick-making business 
and given Paul a good education. Paul, in fact, is the 
most educated, assertive, long-winded, and philosophising 
young man we ever encountered in fiction. The story 
opens in the Ch>tches’ brickfield residence ope afternoon 
when Gotch phre suddenly turns up to try conclusions with 
his wife, see his son, and ascertain—after twenty-four 
years’ total neglect of his family—his family position. To 
a hayloft, where Paul is reading Goethe, comes Mrs. 
Gotch, shaking with, and shaken by, this arrival, and 
consumed with jealous forebodings about the probable 
relations of the son she has reared to the father she will 
never forgive. And presently we have this sitiiation: 

“ Ton surely don’t imagine he's here for my sake,” she 
snapped. 

fiegardless of the gibe, Paul began to descend the 
hidden stairway. He halted abruptly, and returned, his 
imse alight with a dreamy simplicity. 

“ What is my father like ? ” he inquired. 

His mother lifted her hand and struck him upon the 
cheek—a desperate, vicious blow, that stamped a quad¬ 
ruple bar of scarlet on a safEion ground. Paul’s denched 
fingers leapt to a level with his elbow; then dropped. 

“ I think you forget yourself,” he observed idly. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Knight, too, has forgotten 
himself; though we have no wish to say it idly. He has 
a literary, but not a moral, understanding of the situation 
he has created in these lines. Murder is lovely and 
pleasant compared with a blow on . a man’s cheek struck 


by his mother in vidous anger and jealousy. We doubt 
whether the situation is ever i^uirod—^is ever justified— 
in fiction or drama. But waiving that, what are we^ to 
say of the art which thin^ it is fulfilling itself by adding 
in one breath that the blow “ stamped a quadrMlo bar of 
scarlet on a saffron ground ” ? And yet Mr. Knight hw 
only committed, in exemplary degpree, an error that w 
nearly as common as ink. It is the falhusy of sight. It is 
the tyranny of the thing seen. The notion that because 
a thing is seen it may bo fitly written has been fostered in 
late years to such an extent that it threatens to annihilate 
moral, as distinct from physical, vidon. It also produces 
a thousand vulgarities and unseemlinesses by unhappy 
accident. “ Pam’s denched fingers leapt to a level with 
his elbow; then dropped ”! So we are spared fisticuffs, 
when we should have been awed by the trag^edy and 
pitifulness of human hearts. 

We spoke of the tyraimy of the thing seen, meaiiing 
precisely its tyranny, not its assured helpfulness and just 
authority. Mr. Knight does not always err. He can see 
things when they may properly be seen, and describe them 
when they may properiy be described. We not only say 
this, but we will prove it by these sentences from the 
description of the dreary funeral of the elder Gotch: 

At the border of the clayfield was a hearse and a single 
carriage. A little crowd marked, with its opposing groups 
of spectators, the way to the two pompons equipages. 
The coffin slid shriekiugly between the planes of frosted 
glass and shining enamel; Paul mounted into the lumbering 
ark behind, there was a clatter of hoofs, and the wheels, 
clearing the kerb, settied into those slow revolutions which, 
idl too quickly, devour the Last Journey. 

That is good. Again, when Hero oomes back from her 
first London visit: 

Hero, left alone, looked out of the window and pondered 
the hanh browns and greens of the prospect. The pug- 
mill was thudding monotonously; the sunshine danced on 
the windy surfaces of the mimic meres; some juvenile 
anglers, tattered and barefoot, were bobbittg for “jack- 
sharp ” in tte dusky water. 

“ If I don’t have the dismals before I’m much older,” 
refiected the spectator, candidly, “ my name is not Hero 
Gotch.” 

That also is serviceable. We could multiply such instanros 
of Mr. Knight’s competence; it is only “ bitter constraint 
sad occasion dear ” that prevents us. 

The disastrous effect of word-mania and rampant intel¬ 
lectuality may bo more closely indicated. They may oauM 
an author to guy or destroy his own drama. So resolved is 
such an author to put down every thought that flits through 
his brain, that he turns his best characters into beasts 
of burden, making them say things which he wants said, 
but which they—being sane—would never say. Thoughts 
which in the writer are clever and helpful may, on the 
lips of a character, become irrelevant, vulgar, or scream¬ 
ingly funny. You may recognise a writer’s thoi^ht to 
be good, but be consumed witii laughter by its improper 
dramatisation. Mr. Knight—again in common with scores 
of writers—is a prey to this confusion. No estimate we 
can form of Paul Gotch’s natural priggery can reconcile us 
to some of the roeechee he addresses to his sweetheart and 
his mother. In a heart-to-heart explanation between 
him and his mother, shortly before that lady’s death, we 
have this bit of dialogue: 

Mrs. Gotch touched the brimming tears from her lashes; 
she could not speak. 

“Because,” said Paul, still stroking the fine, strong 
fingers, “because you are my mother, and desolate; 
because life has been bitter in your mouth—but most of 
all because, while my heart is breaking for a woman who 
is nothing to yon, your heart, forgetting itself, bleeds for 
me. There is a langufwe of gesture, it has told me this. 
And now I know that ilove you, you gray, grave paradox 
of warm blood and cold lips. Ten minutes from now I 
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: shall be ashamed to have told you so, and you will wonder 
if you have dreamed it. But ten years hence there may 
be balm in the memory of this odd mommit.” 

Had Paul’s mother cuffed him with quadruple-scarlet 
effects when he called her a grey grave paradox we should 
have felt no surprise. It is, we fancy, in sheer pre¬ 
possession with the writing of his story, instead of with 
the thinking of it out, that Mr. Knight makes his Paul 
say, “Hero—I may call you Hero, may I not?” after 
he is betrothed, after she has come under his mother’s 
roof, and—actually-^at the moment when he is handing 
her fifty pounds in bank-notes to buy her trousseau. 

If woi^ and literary ideas can cloud an author’s vision 
of life, they are none the less to be condemned for their 
smaller mischie&, done to style itself. Mr. Knight’s book 
is a veritable jungle of clever but needless phrase-making. 
Take a sentence at sheer random. It is from that scene in 
the hay-loft, from whichmother and son are now descending: 

Both encountered at the base of the slope, and mounted 
together the acute scarp that led to a trapezium of un¬ 
spoiled turf, whereon was perched a single white cottage. 

Here the taste for words assumes control over the 
pen, which should be controlled always by a higher 
power of which this delicate taste is only the lieutenant. 
And as is very usual, pride goes before a fall. The writer 
will not say that mother and son “ met ” at the base of the 
slope, though “ met ” is actually the better word, because 
“ encountered ” carries the idea of an unexpected meeting 
(which it was not), or—but this wo have nothing to do 
with—a meeting in battle. The right and simple word 
was “ met.” The writer prefers the verb encounter 
in its somewhat rare intransitive use, which is yet 
familiar in the speech of the First Lord in “ Timon 
of Athens,” when he meets the Second Lord and 
presently remarks: “ Upon that were my thoughts tiring 
when we encountered.” But mark how Mr. Knight’s un¬ 
necessary quest of a rare word betrays him. Full of 
“ oncounteiw,” he gives it an incorrect nominative— 
“ IfoiA encountered.” Ho should have written “ They en¬ 
countered.” The whole mission of the pronoun “both” in 
the English language is to indicate two people, neither of 
whom is excluded ^m a given act or state, though either 
might be so excluded. Ito bottom is knocked out of it m 
“ Mth encountered ” not lees completely than if one said 
of a bride and bridegroom that they were both wedded at 
the altar. This may seem trivial criticism. But it is not 
trivial; it concerns the whole art of writing. For we are 
almost certain that it was a zeal for the rare “ encoimtered ” 
—a zeal more holy than discreet—that relaxed Mr. Knight’s 
hold on the meaning of the simple word “ both.” But the 
affectations of this sentence do not end here. For 
why, in the name of unspoiled English, a trapezium? 
A trapezium is a geometrical figure of four sides, no two 
of which are parallel. That is all. Try making trapeziums 
on a sheet of paper, and you will find that the figure is 
the most indefinite in the world. And yet there is a 
notion abroad among young writers that such a word as 
“trapezium,” because it is demonstrably correct, is the 
“inevitable” word in such a connexion as the above. It 
is forgotten that the mind has no thanks for such an 
excursus into geometry, when all it wants is a general 
idea. It is forgotten, also, that the mere apparition of a 
word like “trcmezium,” in a common connexion, is dis¬ 
concerting, and that it starts an unnecessary train of 
thought. It is in the nemesic fitness of things that, 
having showered strange words on us in a sentence of less 
than four lines, Mr. Knight should employ the easy 
expression, “ perched a single white cottage ” — thus 
denying to his sentence even the grace of homogeneity of 
style. Wo must end abruptly, niter confining ourselves 
to one or two pages of a novel which we have twice read. 
Mr. Knight shoSd feel encouraged. But let him strive 
to see life as it is, and not love unwisely the iridescent 
pother of words. 


Things Seen. 

Parson’s Green. 

As I alighted from the train, a girl—demure, quietly 
dressed, pale—just one of a^pe, nothing more, made 
a grab at the carriage. Whereupon I lingered a 
moment, just to imply (in all men the schoolmaster is 
engrained) that her feverish haste could expedite her 
nothing. I alighted, and was gone a dozen paces aloitg 
the platform when the patter of feet, into which a timid 
voice broke, arrested me. It was the demure girl. 

“Your umbrella-she began, nodding wildly towards 

the train that had already begun to move. With a fire of 
thanks I made a dart for me nearest carriage, which, 
imfortunately, was not the compartment I had occupied. 
But as my umbrella was not flying away from mo, curiosity 
as to how the kind little lady had farM propelled me, as 
if ediot from a catapult, to the window. Pushed and 
disconsolate she was standing on the platform. She had 
lost the train, and I—my umbrella and I—wore being 
whirled away from our comfortable home to—Parson’s 
Glreen. Surely something was wrong. A kind action, 
unselfish and unpremeditated, should not cause acute 
discomfort to two people. I sat down to think it out. 
The solution became clear: it was due merely to a lack of 
grey matter—kindness without brains—the catise of much 
of the friction and many of the disappointments of com¬ 
munal life. If she had thought a moment, how simple 
was her procedure. She might have called me, she might 
have tossed the umbrella from the carriage. Instead of 
which she alighted, full of good intentions, but without 
the umbrella. “ Kindness without brains, kindness with¬ 
out brains,” the words buzzed themselves into the rhythmic 
roar of the train. “And where on earth is Parson’s 
Green ? ” I asked myself. 


The Candidate. 

CuRiosiTT sent me last night to that unknown land we call 
the East End of London. There, an hour before mid¬ 
night, I came upon a huge, gloomy open space, alive with 
a swaying mass of men, fistening and gazing. They gazed 
towards a brewer’s dray at the far end of the square, upon 
which a naphtha lamp flamed. The candidate stood 
against the lamp. His voice was thin and hoarse, like a 
corn-crake with a cough, and half the notes were stifled 
before birth. Still he persevered. He stood between me 
and the naphtha flame, and when he raised his hands 
to invoke the brooding mass that confronted him the 
red blood gleamed between his fingers. At intervals his 
wife handM him a cordial, and, when he had drunk, the 
flaming naphtha picked out the drops glistening on his 
beard. His audience was silent and indi&rent. The dull 
and incessant toil of their lives was such that this business 
of parliamentary representation was too remote to move 
them. Wars, Australian Federation, grievances of Uit- 
landers-what were such things to men who were 
Uitlanders in their own parishes? What was all the 
big talk of Imperialism to men whoso lives were summed 
up in three words—work, squalor, sleep? Just there 
and then the moment of insight came to the candidate. 
Suddenly ho broke off in his set harangue. He paused, 
he threw up his arms in a gesture that embraced the 
mighty congeries of mean houses and meaner hovels 
that slunk from the light of day through uncharted 
miles; he paused, then he spoke, and for these few words 
the fidl vmume of his voice returned to him. “ Men of 

-,” he said, “ we ’ear a deal of talk about Africa and 

China and Australia, but what I say is, ’ow about ’ome 
sweet ’ome ? ” Then they awoke, and others surged into 
the meeting to know what the shouting meant. 
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In the Manner of the Amir. 

Thb instalment of naive autobiography of the Amir of 
Afghanistan, in the first number of Tm Monthly Stvioie, 
which we commented upon in our issue of September 22, 
seems to bo setting a fashion in literature. So we gather 
from the brief passages which follow, giving, as Abdur 
Eahman did, details of daily life. The fact that the 
contributor from whom the MS. comes vouches for their 
genuineness leaves us (who know this contributor too well) 
without any doubt on the matter. 

Mr. Guy Boothby. 

As habit is second nature, it has become a habit of mine 
that even when I am ill, when I cannot move from my 
bed, 1 still keep on working as usual at writing new 
stories. Those who have seen me at such times know 
how hard 1 work, and they have often heard me say that, 
if my hands and feet cannot move from my bod, I can 
still go on moving my tongue to dictate stories, several at 
a time, to those about me. It is no trouble to me to 
invent new stories; on the contrary, I love it, and I never 
feel tired, because I am fond of such labour. There is no 
doubt that every person has some sort of ambition, and 
this is my ambition: to have a new story running in all 
the magazines at once. 

The more I see of other writers running fast in the 
manufacture of books, the less I can rest and sleep; the 
whole day long I keep thinking how 1 shall beat Bichard 
Marsh and S. B. Crockett, and at night my dreams are 
just tiie same. There is a saying Imt the cat does not 
dream about anything but mice; I dream about nothing 
but the multiplication of new stories. 

The following pe^le are always in attendance upon me, 
from the time ^t 1 awake untu I go to sleep : ^meik 
Khurtis (officer who brings mo all newspaper cuttings 
relating to myself), Watto Pinka (literary agent, with 
whom I consult regularly), Ukhant Seohim (oflELcer who 
interposes himself between my person and the interviewers, 
and gives them the required information), six phonograph 
assistants, six fypewriters. There are also body servants, 
tobacco-bearer, and the keeper of the bulldogs. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad. 

It is a curious thing that the harder I work on Zord 
Jim the more anxious I am to continue working, instead 
of getting tired. The appetite grows by what it feeds 
upon! Zord Jim began as a sket^, but I sometimes think 
it wiU go on for ever. It was to run through two numbers 
of Bmkvood, and it has now run through ever so 
many. 

To those who would like to know some particulars of 
my daily life I would sa^ that I have no fixed time for 
sleeping, nor any definite time for taking my meals; 
sometimes my meals are kept on the table in front of me 
for many hours, while I, being absorbed in Zord Jim, 
forget ail about them. So deeply do my thoughts take 
possession of me when I am planning to end Zord Jim, 
that I do not see any of the people who are in my room. 
Many nights I begin reading the back numbers of Zord 
Jim, and wondering when the thing will stop and how 
long it would be if it were really a novel and not a sketch; 
and I do not raise my head until I see that the night is 
past and the morning has come. 

I go on working at Zord Jim from morning until 
evening and from evening until morning like any labourer. 
I eat when I am hungry; and some days do not remember 
that I have not eaten my meals—I forget all about it, and 
ask suddenly, raising my head from writing: “ Did I eat 
my diimer to-day, or not ? ” 


Mr. Winston Churchill. 

I am always ready, as a special correspondent and non* 
combatant on the march to a battle, in such a manner 
that I could start without any delay in case of a telegram 
from the Morning Pott. The pockets of my coats and 
trousers are always filled with loaded revolvers, and one 
or two loaves of bread for one day’s food; this bread is 
changed every day. Several guns and swords mo Wng 
always by the side of my bed or the chair on which 1 am 
seated, within reach of my hand; and saddled horses are 
always kept ready in front of my residence. I have ^so 
ordered tibat a number of gold coins should be sewn into 
the saddles of my horses when required for a journey; but 
there is a chance that this order may not be carriM out 
Meanwhile, I have got in for Oldham. 

Mr. Andrew Lang. 

My entertainments are very simple: throughout the 
whole of the time I am worteng, at intervals of a few 
minutes after I have finished answering a letter or a 
piece of work, I stop for a moment and talk with 
members of the Folklore Sociefy and members • of the 
Sociefy for Pf^chical BeseMch. The professional cricketers 
and professional golf players play their games before me; 
I watch them sometimes, and sometimes I will play 
myself, though this is not often. 

I do not go to sleep directly I lie down in bed; but thg 
person who is specially appomted as my reader sits down 
beside my bed and reads to me from some new book, as, 
for instance, histories, books on geography, bionaphies, 
and novels. While he is readmg I review tiiem for 
aU the papers. I listen to this reading until I go to 
(deep, when a new official takes his place and reads the 
latest minor poetry from presentation volumes. This is 
very soothing, as the constant murmur of the reader’s 
voice lulls my tired nerves and brain. It is, I think, the 
only use of minor poetry. There is another advantage in 
sleeping through the droning noise of minor poetry read 
aloud—namely, that one gets accustomed to noise, and I 
can now sleep soundly in a South-Eastern Bail way carriage. 


C orrespondence. 

Expression in Poetry. 

Sm,—I am a simple person, and although I enjoy 
reading poetry for myself, I am ^ways pleased to have it 
explained to me by other people who understand it better ; 
and therefore when I found in the current number of the 
Natwnal Review an Mticle by the Bev. H. C. Beeching on 
“ Expression in Poetry ” I was very glad. It is so nice to 
be taken behind the scenes and shown how the effects are 
produced; and I felt, as I read, something of the pleMure 
which the frequenters of the Alhambra must derive from 
the latest exploit of the cinematograph, whereby they are 
enabled to see the whole of the movements of a celebrated 
dancer from the moment that she enters at the stage door 
until she actually bursts from the flies, with all her no 
longer mysterious prepMations completed. 

But, sir, I was just at the end of the article —-jam tuta 
teneham —when I was suddenly hurled from this appM- 
ently secure vantage point of observation into a positive 
slough of perplexity, and that by the very hands of the 
writer himseU. Mr. Beeching hM approved Milton and 
Wordsworth, and had disclosed one by one the cosmetics 
of Tennyson’s best make-up. I was about to retire to rest 
with the conviction that the secret of poetry lay in the 
proper use of monosyllabic verbs of motion, had not Mr. 
Beeching—not he unmindful of the pleasant shades of 
Yattenden, loved of the Muses—felt called upon to add that 
to Mr. Bobert Bridges alone since Tennyson nad the proper 
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use of monosyllabic verbs of motion been vouchsafed; and 
he proceeded to say that he held Mr. Robert Bridges’s 
representation of “ a modem steam-thresher,” for instance, 
to be as near perfection as one could wish; and he went 
on to quote the following lines: 

And from the bam hard by was borne 
A steady muffled din. 

By which we knew that threshed com 
Was winnowing, and went in. 

Now, sir, I have a horrid suspicion that “ went” is one 
of those monosyllabic verbs of motion, and that Mr. 
Beeching derives a special satisfaction from referring it to 
the com going into the machine, whereas it refers to 
Mr. Bridges and his friends going into the bam. But 
there is worse to come. Will it be believed that those 
four lines are not, in truth, any part of any description of 
a “modem steam-thresher” at all? They come from a 
very charming poem called “The Winnowers,” in the 
course of which Mr. Bridges is careful to specify the man 
who turns the handle. There is no threshing, there is no 
steam; for aught I know the machine may be of great 
antiquito; and, indeed, in any case a steam-thresher 
neither looks nor sounds nor smells like a hand-winnowing 
machine. This is surely very serious; for either there 
must be something wrong with Mr. Beeching’s canons of 
expression or Mr. Bridges was describing “a modem 
steam-thresher ” all the time, and ought at once to change 
the title of his poem, and make the nuin who turns tne 
crank into the man who stokes the fire or the man who 
oils the wheels or whatever the corresponding occupation 
may be. Something ought to be done, or what is the 
humble student in these matters to think?—I am, &c., 

Discipolus. 


Style. 

Sm,—As the improvement of style has occupied the 
columns of your paper for some weeks past; I think the 
following extract from the Autobiograjmy of Benjamin 
Franklin will add some interest to that subject: 

I met with an odd volume of the Spectator, It was the 
third. I had never before seen any oi them. I bought it, 
read it over and over, and was much delighted with it. I 
thought the writing excellent, and wished, if possible, to 
imitate it. With this view I took some of the papers, and, 
making short bints of the sentiment in each sentmce, laid 
them by a few days, and thm, without looking at the 
book, t^’d to compleat the papers again, by expressing 
each hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as it had 
betn expressed before, in any suitable words that should 
come to hand. Then I compared my Spectator with the 
original, discovered some of my faults and corrected them. 
But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness in 
recollecting and using them, which I thought I should 
have acquired before that time if I had gone on making 
verses; since the continual occasion for words of the same 
impsrt, but of difEbrent length, to suit the measure, or of 
different sound for the rhyme, would have laid me under a 
constant necessity of searching for variety, and also have 
tended to fix that variety in my mind and make me master 
of it. Therefore I took some of the tales and turned them 
into verse; and, after a time, when I had pretty well 
forgotten the prose, turned them back again. I also 
sometimes jumbled my collections of hints into confusion, 
and after some weeks endeavoured to reduce them into the 
best order, before I began to form the full sentences and 
compleat the paper. This was to teach me method in the 
arrangement of thoughts. By comparing afterwards with 
the original, I discovered many faults and amended them; 
but 1 sometimes had the pleasure of fancying that, in 
certain particulars of small import, 1 had l^en lucky 
enough to improve the method or the language, and this 
encouraged me to think I might possibly in time come to 
be a tolerable English writer, of which I was extreamly 
ambitious. 

Whether this method is worthy of imitation or not, I 
leave it to the reader’s estimation.—I am, &o., 

Cork: September 25, 1900, Huoh W. Flanagin. 


Education and Family History. 

Sib,— In this great day of education, with the present 
century shortly drawing to its close, permit me, as one 
who has had some experience in the study of human 
pedigree, to call attention in your columns to what appears 
to me a subject sa^y lost sight of in the past, and which, 
I trust, will claim at least some position in the oode of 
education in the future. I refer to the study of family 
history and pedigree, with due consideration and analysis 
of their influences and bearings. This, surdy, shoifld not 
be a mere personal or private matter. It is a subject of 
the highest and widest order; of the utmost importance 
to the nation and to the world at large, but the utter 
indifference and ignorance of the subject are really 
surprising. A large amount of time and attention are 
given to the investigation of beings and objects of 
centuries t^o, and the utmost care and scrutiny bestowed 
upon tracing the history and pedigree of the dog, horse, 
or cow, whue the human animal upon which so much 
depends is entirely forgotten. Even in the all-important 
subject of marriage, it is a matter of pounds rather than 
of pedigree, the latter being almost completely ignored 
save so far, perhaps, as outward appearances and position 
are concerned. !^owledge is power, and the proper study 
of mankind is man, and tois study should begin at home; 
the study is invaluable, showing as it does the why and the 
wherefore of certain effects, what to stimulate and what to 
avoid, and if reduced to a science endless physical and 
ment^ mistakes might be avoided. Man is a bundle of 
habits, and these are traced down from one generation to 
another, and no knowledge is of such vital importance to 
the human race as the careful analysis and understanding 
of the laws of pedigree. Lunacy u proved to be largely 
increasing, and no wonder when such ignorance prevails; 
the vei^ keystone to its prevention and treatment is to be 
found in this study and in this study alone. The very ^t 
of success depends upon detection of the real cause. TV^at 
is bom in tne bone need not come out in the flesh. I 
know as a fact that members of certain families have been 
plunged generation after generation into helpless lunacy— 
every case of which might have been absolutely avoided 
had their first indications of eccentricity been attributed to 
their true causes, and, by skilful manipulation, diverted in 
their courses and nipped in the bud. The weak points 
have been clearly brought to li^ht, when, alas! it has 
been too late, upon sim^e investigation of early pedigree 
and history, but from lam of knomedge of the trae causes 
the axe has never been laid to the root of the evil. I 
repeat that the most mysterious mental and physical com¬ 
plications which have puzzled alike parson, philosopher, 
and physician, have been made as dear as the sun at noon¬ 
day when viewed by the penetrating Biintgen Rays of 
family history. I maintain that this study duly considered 
may become one of the mightiest levers for the develop¬ 
ment and improvement of the human race. It is never 
too late to mend, and if we have to remain largely in the 
dark from lack of adequate statistics in the past, we may 
at least help future generations by a better education 
upon the subject, thus handing down for the ^dance of 
our progeny some intelligent basis for the ddineation of 
their family histoiy, with its particular characteristics and 
proclivities.—I am, &c., T. Thatohkk. 

44, College Green, Bristol. 


Mr. Murray Gilchrist. 

Sib, —The reviewer of Mr. Gilchrist’s latest book in 
your last issue inadvertently suggests that this graceful 
writer is now adventuring for the first time on a long 
novel. Perhaps he is better known as a writer of diort 
stories; but he published a novel, entitled Wilhwhrake, 
some time ago with Messrs. Methuen & Co. which was 
decidedly above the ordinary run of such things, and was, 
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I tbink—I speak from memory only—applaud^ by tbe 
Academy, as well as other organs of literary opinion wbich 
grind less readily and, perhaps, more strodily than the 
daily press.—I am, &c., Vbenon Ekndall. 

123, Gower-stroet, W.O.: October 3, 1900. 


A Word to an Editor. 

SiH,—That same work of reference to ■whioh you refer 
on p. 267 of this week’s Academy makes a still more 
singular Wunder in the case of W. L. Murdoch. Tim 
world-renowned cricketer is stated to have been bom^ in 
1885, and to have come over with the first Australian 
Eleven in 1878. 

September 29, 1900. 


“Cold” or “Pure”? 

Sib, — Mr. Colvin, in his Life of KeaU, thus quotes the 
last sonnet; 

The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of cold ablution round earth’s human shores. 

Is there any authority for the word “ cold ” ? It sent a 
chin through mo. “ Pure ” is the word that I find in the 
test.— I am, &c., John B. Tabb. 

St. Charles’ College, EUicott City, Md.: 

September 24th, 1900. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 54 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prise of One Oninea for the best address 
to the electors of Bookland. We award the prize to Mr. Archibald 
Gibbs, 2, Lynton Place, Cheltenham, for the following : 

QbstIiSMBN, —I beg to offer my candidature for your acceptance. 
If elected to sit in the Mother of Parliaments, I shall do my utmost 
to forward, in a gmieral sense, the interests of Literature and 
Literary People, bnt more pmrticalarly I shall concern myself with— 

(a) a reform in the present nnsatisfscto^ legislation governing 
Copyright, by which rascally, foreign Auabbases — to speak 
Byronioally—are able to pirate an author’s work and render him 
abenrd and inferior into the bargiun. . 

(B) I shall concern mvself with endeavouring to improve the 
status of the journalist Qourneyman and freelanoe) who has now 
become such a power in the land. Journalism ought, I oonoeive, to 
be r^arded as a liberal profession, and the Institute of Jonnmlists 
endowed with similar powers of examination, emoluments, cashier¬ 
ing. Ac., as the Incorporated Law Society. 

( 0 ) I shall concern myself with an alteration of the present 
condition of things relating to the Poet Lanreateehip. I consider, 
gentlemen, that uie time has come either for this office to be 
abolished or that distinguished prose authors should be equally 
eligible with bards for lanreation. 

(D) *»wi finally, I shall concern myself with an alteration of the 
law relating to libel, with a view of affording more protection than 
is at present the case to respectable newspaper proprietors from 
adventurers and men of sWaw who seek notoriety. I shall feel 
myself more partionlarly nerved to action when I recall tbe views 
on this matter held by so great an authority as the late Lord 
Bussell. 

These seem the salient points for our consideration, 

I have the honour to rensain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Abthub Pendknbib, Jun. 


Other replies are as follows: 

Gentlemen, —I stand before yon as the embodiment of your 
yearning. Let me not be misunderstood. Yon, dtizeiu of Book- 
land, have long yearned for a representative to guard your interests, 
and air yonr grievances. Until now your yearning hu assumed no 
concrete form. G^tlemen, / am the “concrete form, J am the 
embodiment of your yearning, I address you as a brother. My 
name is not unknown in Bookland. I am one of yon. Yonr pains 
my pains; yonr triumphs, my triumphs. 


By the aotivily of your brains, by the enormous output of in¬ 
tellect, finent and unflagging, by which yon earn yonr bread, you 
ard| coDBoionBly or xmoonfloiouslyi the moulden of public opinion# 
Yet you have no representative 1 Is it not strange that public 
opinion should go unrepresented ? 

I venture to assert that yonr mteHects and mine would consti¬ 
tute a domi^t force in modem affairs. Will yon throw yonr 
combined grievances into the expanded end of a funnel, as it were, 
so that a steadier and more concentrated expression of them may 
issue from the narrow end 1 M ill you elect we your fuMel ? 

Beyond being a general champion of tbe aspirations of the 
enlightened persons whom I am privileged to address, I may state 
that the principal planks in my platform are :— 

(A) The total reinstatement of the Minor Poet, 

Cb) The absolute annihilation of Barabbas in favour of a “Oom- 
bined Authors’ Publishing House,” engineered solely by authors, 
with myself at the head. 

(c) Drinks, at the expense of the Government, for inspiring 
purpoflCB. 

These, gentlemen, are my main planhs, combined with, I 
a general apprecUition of yonr wants—and mine. It remains with 
you to do your duty. Will you do it ? [H, A, M., London.] 


Gentlemen, —^Parliament having been dissolved, 1 to subnut 

myself, at the request of the Literary Council, as candidate for the 
representation of this division in the House of Commons, _ . , 
Amongst the questions by whioh we are at present affected 
perhaps the first place must be given to the price of fiction. Many 
rave considered me six-shilling novel as most unsatisfactory, and 
reforms have been attempted, only to remit in failure. I shall 
give my most strenuous support to a price upon which author, 
publisher, bookseller, and the reading public shall substantially 


I advocate the repeal of the Public Libraries Act. It is 
that that portion of the public, uninterested in literature, should 
submit to taxation for the benefit of that portion therein interes^; 
and the rural districts, where the Act is not practicable, afford 
sufficient proof of its nndeeiraifiUty, for although the communitiOT 
are poorer, no one objects to an expense by which he alone mum 
benefit. I also objeot to an Act whioh will nltimately end the 
useful and honourable career of the bookseUer and threaten the 
publisher with ruin. I would not allow any trad;: mem other thra 
the bookseller, the liberty to sell books. This t.ould mean the 
extinction of the piratical publisher, and the end of the cheap and 
nasty editions sold in dHqpers’ establishments. . , . , 

I would not have fiction debased by questions of a theologicw or 
sexual nature; and I deplore the influence of thoee sensation- 
mongers who have now a terrible notoriety, but no true eminence. 

I am in favour of greater reforms in the laws of interrational 
oopyright; of placing a needed restriction on the odtpnt of minor 
poetry; and of submitting the election of poet laureate to your- 
scItcs# 

I am, gentlemen, yours obediently, 

[A. H., Durhaim] 


Replies also reoeived from : M. A. W., London ; J-L- C., London; 
V. E. J., Stratford-on-Avon ; K. E. T., Bristol; T. C., Butod ; 
J. D. A, Ealiog; C. D. F., Liverpool; F. W. S., London ; J, B. W„ 
Worcester; H. W. D., South Tottenham ; L. K., London ; A Dnn- 


Competition No. 55 (New Series). 

This is the time of the year when new papers and mag^re 
appear. The first essential of a new publication is that it should 
fill a place not already occupied. Wo offer a prize of One Guinea 
for the beet suggestions for a new di^y or weekly paper or maga¬ 
zine whioh shall best fulfil this conditiom 


Bulbs, 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first poet 
of Wednesday, October 10. Bach answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into oompetitiom Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
ooux>on; otherwise the first only will be oonsiderod. We cannot 
oonrider anonymous answers. 


Special cloth cases for iindsng the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can he supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
hound half-yearly volume is 8*. 9d. Communications should he 
addresud to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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WILLIAM LE QOECX. 
HUME NISBET. 


F. V. WHITE « CO.^S LIST. 

ELEVEN POPULAR NOVELS. 

At all Libraries and Bookstalls. Price 6s. each. 

A SELF-MADE COUNTESS. 

(3rd edition.) JOHN STRANSE WINTER. 

IN WHITE RAIMENT. 

IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 

THE SHIELD OF HIS HONOUR. 

RIOHARD HENRY SAVA8E. 

BROTHERS OF THE CHAIN. 

GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

THE PRINCESS OP COPPER. 

ARCHIBALD CLAVEBING GUNTER. 

THE GODDESS —A DEMON, richard marsh. 
DAUNAT’S TOWER. ADELINE SERGEANT. 

THE WORLD’S BLACKMAIL. LUCAS CLEBVE. 
THE LOVE OF TWO WOMEN. john jones. 
THE FLICK OP FORTUNE. THOMAS PARKES. 

“ An interetting and clew b«k.*'--raa«i> Fair. 

“AbookthatU oerUtnly tobe read.**—Blacir and r.n»Am JV«£H. 

** We liope that it will meet with the recognition it desenrea. —fOia trated London A«tM. 

P. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 

can BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
ATtP, NOW IN CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of T.rms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books altroys ON SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 

London; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manohesteb. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 . 


2-J7, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 

ODRRHNT AOOOXINT 3 —q. 

on the miaimum monthly balances, when not ^ / 

drawn below ill00. 

DEPOSIT AOOOXJNTS Ql, / 

[0 on Deposits, repabte on demand. O 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with lull particulars, post free. 

rilANOIS BAVKNSOROrTf Managtr, 

Telephone, No. 6, Holborn, 

Telegraphic Address, “ Birkbeck, ItONdon.’* 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO 
“THE ACADEMY,” 

Connoting of ThiTty*toten Potiraits of Old and New Colehritioe iti 
Literature^ may still he obtained, singly^ or in complete sets for 
6d,, on application to the Office^ 43, Chanctry Lane, W.C, 


MEW POEM. 

AD ASTRA. 

BY 

CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 

THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 

Fcap. 4 tO| 58 . net. 

*' It id an essentially religious poem, and no r ne can read it without being 
deeply impressed by the lofty spirit breathed throughout its flowing and 
dignified measures .*’—Liverpotd Mercury. 

***Ad Astra’ is a lengthy poem of a very high order, full of the most 
poignant thought and convincing truths. Beminiscent of, and in style and 
treatment like to * In Memoriam.* Middlesex Gazette. 


** Lovers of verse will find much to admire in Mr. Wynne’s work, in whioh 
he demonstrates the possession of a rich poetical gift .”—York Daily Herald. 


**Hera and there the spirit of the dead Laureate seems to breathe in Mr. 
Wynne’s poem.**-- 5 'OMfA Africa. 


** There is much in this poem to admire, and shining couplets that fix them¬ 
selves in the memory,”—Dawdas Advertiser, 


*'In speaking of nature Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and later, 
while emphasising bis lielief that the world will pass from religious cliques to 
a grand and consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains utterance worthy 
of his theme.”—Zifararf World, 


** We dare venture to say that this poem would have-createil quite a sensa¬ 
tion towards the close of the last, or at the commencement of the present 
century.’’—C'fwrf Circular, _ 

GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, .London, W.O. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 

6b., claret roan, gilt, niustn^ed. 

LONDON in fhe TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: SiMPKur, Mabshalxi k Co. Llangollen: Darlington k Oo. 


DARLIMGTONS’ HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, P.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8 to. one SHILLINQ EACH. Hlustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special ContributiouB from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Prefessor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A, W. KINGLAKB; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS, THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOBS. TIHTBRN, and CHEPSTOW. THE BEYERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
(liijfDUDNO. RHYL. BANGOR, PBNMAENMAWR, I 
(lLANFAIRFEOHAN. ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. J 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABBEDOVEY. 
OONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, i PBSTINIOG 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRIOOIETH, and PWLLHBLL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, k CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 

Hotels thronghont the WOTld. 


A Handbook to the 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist In Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book ae thi^whioh teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such Tolumee I Time.. .^ 

“ The beet Handbook to London ever issned.”— Livtrpool Daily Pan. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.— 80 Hlnetrations, ti Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By B. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A 
With Indix of 4,600 References to all Streets and Places of Interest 

LlangoUen ; DABLIN6T0N & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Mabshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 
The Bailway Bookstalls, and all Booksellen’. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By MIRIE 

CORKLLI. Cfoii n 8vo, 6a. 

Meaars. Methuen tc nuiiounce that the demand for Mr. Anthon.v Hope’s 
new Kovel in so great that the hrat verj'^ large edition being almo.'<t exhausted, 
tbej are preparing a second edition. 

A 8TOHY OF MODERN POLITICS AND fiOOIKTY. 

QUISANTE. By ANTHONY HOPE. Crown 8vo, 6?. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By MAX | 

PEMBERTON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By EDEN PHILL- 

POTTS, Author of “The (’hildren of the Mist.'* Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A book of Btraoge power and fascination.’'—iforfUno PotL 
** Mr. Pbillpotta'a rustics are gloriously funny.**—Pan Mali GautU. 

*' The issut^ of life are vxi>lor«d by a master hand.TelcpmpA. 

** Full of charra.**—ifattcAcsfcr <?i< <rdtaii- 
** A vivid style and a powerful grasp.**—AtAenowm. 

** Inimitable humour.**—Ikidy Graphic. 

•* A fttlbblooded btory.**-Arodeiitg. 

*• A very great advance."—fiodj/ A>pr«M. 

** The rustics are delicious."—£f. Jamcift G^ossffe. 

SECOND EDITION IX THE PRESS. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. JACOBS, 

Author of ** Many Cargces.** Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Os. 

** Can be unreservedly recommended to all who have not lost their appetite for wholesome 
laosh ter.**—iSpscfa (or. 

^ Full of the most amnsiog situations and witty dialogue.”—yroteman. 

*‘A laugh*er-oompelling l>ook. The charactcni are all boman. not a puppet among 
Umbl —&/ae(roio Ew>u»ir Aetes. 

** A really funny book.**—Manchester Guardian. 

** A most attractive volnme, admirably illustrated."— 5 p€«d«r. 

SECOND EDITION IX THE PRESS. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. By LUCAS MALET, 

Author of “The Wages of Sin." Crown 8vo,(^ 

“The workmaniihip of the book is eminently admirable. Mr. Rivers Is a MlUant | 
dtaracter-stady. The hook ia written with dlstinctton. retioenoe, humour, and power.” ‘ 

** Tliis beautiful and thoughtful book.**—P nNic OpMon. [Z^oiridoYMr. 

** It is but seldom that one is delighted by so mssteHy and graceful a handling of the 
■Qpematural in fiction as is found in this work.”—Glasgow Hsroht 

Genoine imagination and charm have been at work here. The writing is always elegant 
and polished."—ikuty Chrcmicle. 

* In‘The (latelese Bairier* it is at once evident that, whilst Lucas Malet h«s preMrved 
her birthright ot originality, the artistry, the actual wiituig, is above even the high level of 
the books that« ere bom before.”- If'esfmiasfer Gantts 

** It Is an admirable piece of work—skilful in manipulatton, Interesting as a story, with a 
nacination of ita own.”—Hailg TeUfjrvph. ■ 

** Expresses admirably some of the true aspects of the supernatural life."—PtloA 

CUNNING MURRELL. By ARTHUR MORRISON, 

Author cf “ A Child of the Jago," Ac. Crown 8vo, 68. 

** The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue is i^erfect.”—Daily Jfaii. 

•• I^llto*'—Cuuoolr. 

** Well out of the beaten track... .of unusual interest.”—Scotsman. 

** A close and ^mpsthetic study."— 

**A sheer bUco.t8 of liteiary art.”—Jfomiry Post 

THE SOFT SIDE. By HENRY JAMES, Author of 

** What Maisie Knew.” Crown 8vo, Gs. 

** Will delight bis audience.”—Ouflook. 

** A dexterity of workmanshiii 'luite admirable.”-Jfomiiip Leader. 

*'Tlie workmanship is simply wonderful. There is amusement, delight, surprise, and 
admiration."—/Hio(rotMf London Aers. 

** A string of pearls."—o(ar. 

‘'Will mske new converts."—Lt(era(vrs. 

** Exquisite precision.’*— Jamee'e Gazette. 

** The amaxing clevemeM marks the great worker-"—ilpt'alvir. 

SECOND EDITION IX THE PRESS. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By ROBERT 

HICHEXS, Author of “ Flames.’* Cromi 8vo, 68. 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. War Stories. By 

STEPHEN CRANE, Author of ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage.** 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

** Mr. Crane seldom did better work."—/icily Mail. 

*' Semetbing of the truth about ytat.'—Bcho. 

WINEF6ED. By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of 

“ Mebalib.” Illuetrntod. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

** One of Mr. Barlng'Oculd's excellent stoiits. Manv incidents diversify this lively book.” 

AfAeiii Him. 

*'Jane Marley is one of th<;>sv strong natures which Ur. Baring.Gould loves to draw.” 

** A charming tale, full of psssiou and adventure.”—A’cAo. [Globe. 

“This book bos n healthy, breer.y quality. ’—Gla(f}owHerald. 

** Full of unfailiug interest. '—Scotsman. 

SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BLOUNDELLE 

BURTON, Author of “ The (. lash of Anns.'* Crown 8vi>, 68. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

PATH AND GOAL. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 

Crown Svo, 68. 

‘•Admirably tohl with a fine symjtathy.*—i>o(Ama«. 

*• Fine charucter-porlrayiug.’*—.»(. Jantee'e Ga:^tu. 

•' We meet with r»-al Inimnn beinmi."—Leferur,'/ lI'orM. 

** There is stiength and uit in this book."—(ffaryoic Herald. 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By DOROTHEA 

OERARD, Author of “ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo, Ca. 

*' Highly entertainiiig and enjoyable."—Scolsmaa. • 

•• Fortunate is the reader into whose hands this book falla.’*—OvdooF. 

“ Exceedingly well written.”—i)ai>y Graph c. 

” A light-hearted story.”—Academy. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. 

GRANGER, M.A., LitLD. Crown 8vo, 8a. 

A book dealing with tl»o psychology of the average religious life, and with 
the ex|)erieuc6.s of the mystic and the svmlxiUst. 

I THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J.W. ROBERTSON- 

j SCOTT. With a Map. Croivn 8 vo,- 38 . (kl. 

! THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE: being the 

( Chronicles of a Cricketiug Family. By W. A. BETTE8WORTH. lUua* 

j trated. Demy 8vo, log. 

“ A worthy memorial of the famous family.”—glospow Herald. 

' *• A volume which every lover ot the game of games should add to bit library.”—Uuttoek. 

' DARTMOOR: a Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 

By 8. BARINQ-GOULD. With Plans and Numerous Illu9trations» 
Crown 8vo, (to. 

•‘ A most delightful book.*—Daily Sev>e. 

*• Informed with cloee personal knowledge.”—LUsrary ITorld. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By J. ANGUS 

HAMILTON. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A vivid picture.”—World. 

** A thrlltfng story.”—(>baen<sr. 

THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By FILSON 

YOONG. With Maps and lUuetrations. Grown 8vo, 68. 

WITH THE BOER FORCES. By HOWARD 0. 

HILLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

•* A most interesting book. It has many and great merPa”—AtAeaorum. 

•• Has extreme interest and scarcely lew value.”—Pall Mall Gamtte. 

** A storehouse of material.”-—^peoxer. 

*' Full of strartling facte and well-recorded ImnTeMions.**—Momtn0 Leader. 

•* Of great general excelleDce."— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Ever? one should read iL"—Public Opiafoix 
*' Fascinating.”—JfaacAesler Courier. 

** A more stndionaly fair narrative oould scarcely be written.”—Manchester Ouardtan. 

WRIT IN BARRACKS. By EDGAR WALLACE. 

Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUC- 

TION COILS. By A. T. HARE, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 

LAGE MAEING IN THE MIDLANDS, FAST 

AND PRESENT. By 0 . CHANNER and M. E. ROBERTS. With 16 
Full-page Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. RITZEMA 

BOS. Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS^M.A. With an Intro¬ 
duction by ELEANOR A. ORMBROD, F.E.S. With 155 lUuetrations. 
C'rown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

I SUSSEX. By F. G. BRAB.\NT, M.A. Illustrated by 

j B. H.New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 38 .; leather, 3 s. 6d.net. [The LirruK GuiDKf*. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. B. TROUT- 

I BECK. Illiistrateil by F. D. Bedford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 38 .; leather 

I 38 . 6d.net. [Thk LnnxE Gi'Ideh. 

! FOB GOOD ClIILDRKN. 

I THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By 6ELETT 

I BURGESS. With 53 Illustrations, 8 of w'bich are coIourctL Small 4 to, 6s. 

i A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By CARDINAL BONA. 

] EiUUmI, with an Introduction iiud Nittes, by J, W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., 

late Fellow of St. Johu’f> (.’illPtre, O.vfui'd. Pott svo, cloth, 1 ».\ leather, 

1 28.6d.net. i.THE Liukvuv oi Dkvotion. 

I THK LITTL.K LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 

' With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontisitiecos. Pott 8vo, Each 
j Volume, clttth. Is. 6d. net; leather, 28 . Cd. net. 

j EOTHEN. By A. AV. KING LAKE. With an Intro- 

i duction and Notes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. G ASK ELL. Edited by E. V. 

LUCAS. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED. LORD 

TENNYSON. Edited l»y J. 0 . COLLINS, M.A. 

MAUD. IW ALFRED. LORD TENNYSON. Edited 

by ELIZABETH WORD8WOHTH. 


METHUEN & CO., 


36, Essex Street, W.C. 


Digitized by 
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TURRET IN EUROPE. By Odyssens. 

Demy 8 vo, with Maps, 10s. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of ZAGHART 

MACAULAY. By the VISCOUNTESS KNUTSPORD. With Portrait. 
Demy 8 vo, lOs. 

MILTON. By Walter Raleigh, Professor 

of English Literatiiro in the University of Glasgow, Author of “ Style,** 
“The English Novel,** &c. Crown bvo, 6 a. 

THE STORY of MY CAPTIVITY in the 

PRETORIA PRISON. By ADRIAN HOFMEYR, B.A. With Portrait. 
Crown 8 vo, Oa. 

SHADOWS of the WAR. By Mrs JosceUne 

BAGOT. The Author has recently visited South Africa in cjnneciion 
with the Portland Hospital. 8 vo, Ilhiatnited, 78. Od. 

PICTURESand PROBLEMS from LONDON 

POLICE-COURTS, By THOMAS HOLMES. Large crown 8 vo, with 
Portrait, lOs. Od. 

MEMOIR of ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS S. 

PASLBY, HART. By LOUISA M. SABINE PASLEY. Demy 8 vo, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, Its. 

MEMORIES of the MONTHS. Second 

Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. 
Large crown 8 \' 0 , with Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. Gd. 

ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR By G. Lloyd 

MORGAN, F.R. 8 ., Author of “Animal Life and Inte ligence,” “Habit 
and Instinct," Ac. With nearly 30 Illustrations. Large crown «vo, 
10 s. 6 d. 

FOOD, and the PRINCIPLES of 

DIETETICS. Bv ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. (Edin.). M.R O.P., 
Assistant Physician to the London Hospital, illustrated. Demy »vo, 
ids. net. 

THE PLAGUE; its History, Clinical 

Features, Pathology, and Bacteriologj-, with Suggestions as to General 
Preventive Measures, including Preventive Inoculation and Curative 
Treatment. By Dr. W. M. HAPPKINE, assisted by Dr. E. KLEIN, 
F.R.S., and o^ers. Illustrated. Demy yvo. 

A SHORT HISTORY of BRITISH COM- 

ilKRCE and INDUSTRY. By L. L. R. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
OoUege, Oxford. 1 vol., crown 8 tro, Ss. 6 d. 

FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 

A Short Story of the Founder of the Brothers Minor. By JAMES 
ADDERLEY, Author of *'Stephen Remarx," "Paul Morcer,** Ac. With 
Frontispiece. Crowm 8 vo, Ss. Gd. 

AN ESSAY on PERSONALITY as a 

PHILOSOPHICAI. PRINCIPLE. By the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, 
M.A. Demy »vo, 103. Gd. 

PARIS: a History of the City from the 

Earliest Times to the Present Day. By HILAIRE BELLC^C, Author of 
"Danton," Ac. With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 1 vol., 
crow'n 8 >'o, 78. Gd. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING HOVELS. 

ROSE ISLAND. By W. Clark RusseU, 

Author of “ The Wreck of the * Grosvenor,’ ” Ac. 

LORD LINLITHGOW. By Morley Roberts, 

Author of “ The Colossus," “ A f>on of Emjiire,’' Ac. 

THE DUKE. By J. Storer Clouston, 

Author of “ The Lunntic at Large." 

VERITY. By Sidney Pickering, Author of 

“ Wanderers,’* Ac. 

JENNY of the VILLA. By Mrs. C. H. 

RADFORD. 

RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cholmondeley. 


J.ondon : ElJWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 
publlebct to tbc Snbia OfHce. 


SWAN S OHHENSCHEIN & CO. 

A STUDY OF FEMINISM. 

Women of the H^naissance. 

By DE MAULBE LA OLAVIERB. 

8 vo, 52h pp., and Index. lOs. Gd. 

Book J. Family Life (Marriage, The Married Woman, The Children, Educa¬ 
tion of (>irls, The Husband, and the various Ways of Slipping his Yoke). 
//. Social Ltfe (Philosophy of Life, Scicoce of Piutimism, Missioo of Beauty, 
Embroideiy* of Life, Intellectual Resources. Conversation). III. The Influence 
of Women (Political, Moral, Intellectual, Religious). Coneluoion. 

OPINIONS ON TUB FRBSCB EDITION.—** A Bible of the feminine 
life,*’—Kevue def Deux Mondos. "Among the writings on feminism none la 
more complete and entertaining.**—Jloumaf dss Debate. ** A most captivating 
volume."— Revue dee Revuee. “The question of feminum is treated in 
masterly fashion.'*— Pran^^i^e. ** It is impossible to name a more 
fascinating book."— Correepondant. ** Tliese studies of the woman of those 
days are illustrated with an unceasing How of anecdote and citation, never 
more apt than when employcxl to chtracterise that remarkable group who were 
imbued with the so-called ' id <^08 platoniciennes.’ He draws many inferences 
which have a direct application to ih) feminist movement of our own day. 
The 1>ook will attract a wide circle (»f readors; mnuy will be delightod by its 
store of lively and signiticunt aoecdoie.*'— Athenaum. 


THIRD EARL of SHAFTESBURY: Life, 

Letters, and “Philosophical Regimen" of. Edited by Dr. B. BAND, 
Portrait. Pp. 5i0, 8 vo, 15s. 

** The warm thanks of all students of eightoenth century letters are due to 
Dr. Rand. The letters are doeumeots of great literary and historical value. 
The'PhilOiOplucsl Regimen Ms ennobled by an abundance of line Iboughia 
and striking and its literary beauty ni'ikei its publication a welcome 

event.’*—Dat/s Chronicle. ** Prof. Rand has rendered Euglish literature and 
phi*osonh 3 ' a signal service. He is only one of many scholars who are devoting 
tbemselv'es to our unpublished records, but none of their di^civeries are 
comparable in literary' value to the^e unpubUnhed letters and ethical doctrines 
of Sliaftesbarv'."—Dalfy Netoe. “Taen comes the ‘Philosophical Regimen* 
(now first pubhehed), than which there has been no such strong expression of 
stoicism since the days of Epictetus an<l Marcus Aurelius.**—“ Dr. 
Rand has tapped a spring of very unusual value. The volume reveals for-the 
first time tlie Earl’s direct personal relations with the chief military and 
Parliamentary leaders, such as Marlbarou^h, Somers, and Godolpmo.*'— 
Olasgow Herald. 

THE ANTARCTIC: its Geography, Ex- 

S loratioo, Structure,ClicnH'.e, Flora,aud Fauna. By Dr.FRlCKER. With 
vrge Coloured Map, Plates, and Bibliography. * 8 vo, 7i, Gd. “ A most 
seasonable production.**— World. “A good honest jiieca of work.**— 
Daily Chronicle. “ An exhnuative account.’*— Academy, “ A fascinating 
history,"— St. Jamee*e Gaeette. 


FORT ST. GEORGE. MADRAS. By Mrs. 

PRANK PENNY. W*itb Pen-and-ink Sketches. 8 vo. 10s Od. “A 
useful and readable bx)k." -Athenaum. “Cannot ftiii to find many 
readers. The account of the ear y days of the K.ist I'»dm Co, iv deeply 
interesting ."—Westminefer Review. “ Tiaces the history with admirable 
lucidiiv."—(Spsefafor. “Must rank as the standard book."—ifodro# 
Mail. 


THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA. By Clara 

TSCHUDI. With Coloured Portrait. 78.0d. Uniform witli the Author’s 
“Marie Antoinette,’* “ Empress Eugroio,” and “ Napoleon’s Mother.** 


THE SCIENCE of CIVILISATION: the 

Princiides of Agricultural, Industrial, and Commercial Prosperity, By 
C. B. PHIPSON, 8vo, lus. Gd. net. 


HOW to MAKE and HOW to MEND. By 

AN AMATEUR MKCHANIC. 292 pp., with 277 Illustrations, aud full 
Index, 2s. 6 d. net. Full directions, iu alphabetical order, fur making aud 
mending Articles, Imidements, \c., of the Househ dd, the Pluy-Hoom, 
the Workshop, the (oirden, the Poultry Yard, the Kennel, tlie Country, 
the Fichl, the Ui\cr; Cych's, Klei-irioity, I’liutugniphy, triads Work, 
Leather Work, Varrashes, (iliies. Cements, I’ninis, ins. Dyes, Cleaning, 
.lomts, Knobs Firewiuks, and hundreds tiihsr subjects. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTDOR OP “EVIL AND EVOLUTION.** 

COMMERCE and CHRISTIANITY. 

.’is. Gd. net. [TAi.v r/og. 

ATLANTIS: the Book of the Angels. In- 

terpreted by D. BRIDOMAN METCHIM. Illustrated. b\o, lOs. Oi. net. 

_ \_Thisday» 

TIVO Ni:w POF/nCAL WORKS. 

1) KING HELGE and ASLOG : Norse 

By F. .1. WlMBor.T. :3-. Gd. 

(2) IN the WAITING TIME of WAR, and 

Other Poems, ByA.MILDMAY. 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & CO., Ltd,, London. 
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GAY & BIRD’S ANNOUNGEMENTS. 


Holiday Edition of Hn. WIGiOIN’S two moat popular works. 

Crown 8ro. Cover design in gold by CHARLES K. BROCK. GiU edges, 
8 s. each. 

PENELOPE’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES, 

AVD 

PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN SCOTLAND. 

With over 100 and Text niafltratioQS by 

CHAS. E. BROCK. 

Over 150,000 copies of these two works have been sold in England and 
Amerink and the nnanimous opinion of the World's Press is expressed in the 
word “OEIJQHTPXJW 

Mr. Brock* B iUutiraiionB will make thcBC oolumcB ideal gift hooka. 


A BOOK OF ELFIN RHYMES. 

Verses by NORMAN. 

With 40 Pnll.Page lUostratious in Three Colours. Illustrated by 

CARTON MOORE PARK. 

Size Oi by 7\, Beautifnlly printed on art pamr and attractively bonnd with 
special side design. Price 5s. 

Ladi^B PieUnrial.—** An sdmintble book.Children viU rerel in this bright and 

genuinely amosing book ot ooloared pletnrcs and entertaining rhymes. The artist has a 
genoine sense of nmnonr, as well as much technical skill, and his sketches are arctic in 
more than tiio hackneyed sense of that oft-abused word.” 

WatmmaUr QtmUe.-^" One of the books of rhymes which arc bound to become farourttes 
with young people and old alike to 'Elfin Rhymes.* The rhymes are lively and hare the 
proper 'jingle*; the iUustratioDS are rery clever.” 


A OHOioc Qirr book. 

THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

By S. T. OOLBBIDaB. 

With 0 FnlbPage niustrstions reproduced in Photogra\nre, and other Text 
Tllnstrations 

HERBERT COLE. 

Foolscap 4lOt cloth, ricbly-^t side desi^. Printed on one side of the paper 
only, by T. & A. Constable, on a special antique wove paper. Price 58. net, 
EDITION DE LUXE, printed on hand-made i)aper and bound in half-vellnm. 
Limited to 200 copies. Price lOe. 6d. net. 

ATinp.^-** The one thing that can justi^ this re-tosue of Coleridge's classic poem is the 
excellent iUostrative work d ne by Mr. Oole.** 

it(henanitk.—"Nearly every feature of this little book is tasteful and appropriate. Praise 
is due to the tn>omphy. paper, and binding, and, above all, to Mr. Colea highbr dnuutio 
and spirited dostons, of which the b<wt shows the bride, her groom, and tne 'merry 
minstrelsy ’ entenag the halt” 

Bookman.^" A beautiful ediUon»beantiful in print and iNmer, and. above all, beauti¬ 
fully illustrated. Mr. Herbert Cole's pictures are indeed the finest of their kind we have 
come across for a long time, and they are reproduced with rarest skill. All ooncemed are to 
he congratulated on a most successful production.” 


Anthotiaed Edition of ELLA WHEELER WILCOX'S 

POEMS OF PASSION 

AHl) 

POEMS OF PLEASURE. 

Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox has carefully revised and adde<l many charming 
poems to this authorised English edition, and the publishers are using their 
best efforts to make these two works idition$ de luxe. 

With the new matter each volume will average 200 pages, large crown 8vo. 
They will be printed in a lN)ld-fac« type In’ T. A A. Constable, upon a beautlLil 
white hand made paper, with initials by Herbert Cole, and tastefully bonnd in 
cloth, gilt top. Price Os. net each. 

These two volumes are favouritos with all cultured persons. 

H.R.H. The Prisceea of Wales chose a verse from ** Poems of Passion ” to 
accompany the wTeath sent by her to Mrs. Gladstone's faneraL 


TWO NEW SERIES. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S CLASSICS. 

Size of page, 6 in. by 3i in. Printed by T. & A. ('onstable on a light ant qiie 

K r. Special titles, head and tail pieces, by Herliert Cole, tastefnllv liouoil 
up cloth, gilt top, price Is. 6d. net. 

Vol. l.-WALTON*B OOMPLBTC ANQLCB, 

Others in preparation. 


BIBLE CLASSICS. 

A very dainty little vohune. Size of page in. by 2^ in., printed by 
T. & A. Constable, and Itound in limp cloth, gilt top, price Is. net. 

Vol. I.—THE BOOK OP JOB. 

„ II.-THE BOOK OP PROVERBS. 

Others in preparation. 

*«* LiBtB froB on application. 


THE BIBELOTS. 

A (.riM of Reprint, for the Beek-tover. 

PDBLISBED THIS DAY. 

DR. JOHNSON TABLE-TALK. 

Price 28. 6d. net. 


I'ull announcement list post free on application. 


London : OAT A BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 
Agency for Books. 


CASSELL & COM PA NTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


3^a•OTIaB. 

MR. J. M. BARRIE’S 

NEW NOVEL, 

TOMMY AND GRIZEL, 

will be published on Oct. 17. 

Price 6 b. 

THE TALE of a FIELD HOSPITAL. 

By FREDERICK TREYES, F.R.C.S. 

Illnstrated. Bound in leather, gilt top. 68. 

[ReaAy shortly, 

PICTURES FROM CHINA. 

lUnatrated with 60 Photographs by Mrs. BISHOP, F.R.Q.S. 
(Isabella Bibd). 

With Notes. Price 8s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 

THE STORY OF Th¥" 

CHINESE CRISIS. 

By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. 

Price Ss. 6d. 

“ Mr. Alexis Kransse has beeome the standard authority on 
China."— Bookman. __ 

MEMOmslm^CORBiESPONDEN C E 
of LYON PLAYFAIR. 

By Sir WEMYSS REID. 

With 2 Portraits. ^ Cheap Edition. 7e. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 

By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 

With 16 Fnll-Psge lUustrations. 

_9S;_ [Ready shortly. 

LAN DELS, D.D.: 
a Memoir. 

By his Son, the Rev THOMAS D. LANDELS, M.A. 

With Rembrandt Portrait as Frontispiece. 

6s. [Puhlished this loeeh. 

“QUEEN“~VICT0RI a“ a Personal 
Sketch. 

By Mrs. OLIPHAHT. 

With 3 Rembrandt Plates. 

38. 6d. [Jusd gmWuked. 

LANDSCAW PAINTING " 

IN WATER COLOURS. 

By J. MACWHIRTER, B.A. 

With 23 Coloured Plates. 5s. 

SONGS of NEAR and FAR AWAY. 

By EVA RICHARDSON. 

With numerous Coloured and other Illustrations. 

68. [Ready shortly. 

Q’8 NEW WORK. 

Mr. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH'S New Volume 
of Stories toill be published next week under 
the title o/OLD FIRES and PROFIT¬ 
ABLE GHOSTS. Price %s. 

A LIST of NSW and FORTHOOMINO VOLUMES for tho Soaoon 
will bo aont frso on appileatlon to 

CASSELL A COMPANY, I Limited,' Ludgate Hill, London. 
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GHiTTOftWiNDOS’SNEWfiOOKS 


OEORQE MANVILLE FERN'S 
New Folume, THE BAG OF 
DIAMONDS, and THREE BITS 
OF PASTE, is now ready. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6 «. 

Grown 8vo, clolh, jplt top, Ob. 

IN A CATHEDRAL OIT7. 

By BKBTHA. THOUAS, 

Author of "The Son of the Honse.** 

** A pretty story.... .There it some very charming work in 
Him Tnomiws Tolame."»X(Aeiia>iim. 


Crown 870 , cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. 

By WILLIAM WE3TALL, 

Author of “ With the Bed Eagle," Ac. 

** Mr. Westall has written an exceedingly readable tale, and 
the little surpriM which he keeps up bis siecTe for the iast cuts 
all the tangles atunder in the moet extraordinary way.*’ 

JfomiMff Leader. 

CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW STORY. 

Smalt demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 58. 

THE “PRETTY POLLY”: 

A Voyac* of Ineidont. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

With 12 IlIiutratioDS by Q. St. Robertson. 


SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 8«. 

THE FOURTH GENERATION. 

By Sir WALTER BE8ANT, 

Author of ** The Orange Qlrl," Ac. 

** It is a oorious story, very cleverly handled, and is sure to be 

widely read._There are several veiyamusiug soenee in it. and 

I am lure no one who takes it up to read wul set it down ua« 
flnished.*'->Covaiirg Li/e. 


With a Frontiepleoe.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 08. 

THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG, 

And other Atorlee and Sketchee. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

** It it a book more varied in range than any Mark Twain has 

published.Every item is splendid reading, and every item is 

quite flesh except the famous rationaiuation of 'Isaac’s' 
miracle.*—FaU Mail QazMe. 


Grown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 68. 

PHILIP WINWOOD: 

A Sketch of the Domoetio Hletory of an 
American Oaptain In the War of 
Indepondonce* 

By R. NEILSON STEPHENS, 

Author of ** A Gentleman Player,*' Ac. 

With 6 IlInstrationB by K. W. D. Hamilton. 
**The story is exceedingly well told, and will be read with 
unflagging interest.’'—<8eoU"an. 

*** Philip Winwood’ is neither dull nor heavy. It says much 
for Mr. Stephens's art that he has succeeded in riving bis book 
the air of a narrative of actual fact without undue prolixity or 
an Mproach to commonplace. Jamee'e Ga:etU. 

” The air of historical accuracy which the book wears Is very 
well maintained.*—Jformap Leader. 


Grown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A SUGAR PRINCESS. 

By ALBERT ROSS, 

Author of " Stranger than Fiction," Ac. 

*,• 1,645,000 CopiM of ALBERT ROSS'S 
NOVELS havd been told s» Amerieak 


A NEW EDITION, (Vol, V., uniform with the first 
four volume.^ of the Cabinet Edition.) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6b. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES, 

From 1S80 to the Diamond Jublloo* 


By JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 

The demy 8vo Edition of all five voliitno» is also 
kept in 8t«»<’k, at Ifs. per volume. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


BY G. A. HENTY. 


With Buller in Natai: or. a Born 

Leader. With 10 Page Illustrations by W. Rainey, 
R.I., and a Hap. fls. 

in the Irish Brigade: A Tale of War 

in Flanders and Spun. With 12 IllastratioDs by 
Charles M. Sheldon, and 2 Maps. Os. 


Out with Garibaldi: A Story of the 

Liberation of Italy. With 8 Page IHuslrattons by 
W. Rainey, B.I., and 2 Maps. 5s. 

For Name and Fame: or, to Cabal 

with Rol)ertB. With 8 Page Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. New Edition. 58. 


MR. HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


Friom e«. mmoh. 


Priom 9m. mmoh. Friom 5m. mmmh. 


Vlon by the Sword. 

A Bovlnjg Commission. 

Under weiiingrton’s Command. 
Both Sides the Border 
With Frederick the Great. 
With Moore at Corunna. 

At Agrincourt. 

With Cochrane the Dauntless. 
A Knight of the White Cross. 
The Tiger of Mysore. 

Wuif the Saxon. 

St. Barthoiomew’s Eve. 
Through the Sikh War. 

Beric the Briton. 

In Greek Waters. 

The Dash for Khartoum. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 

By bight of Conquest. 

By England's Aid. 

With Lee in .Vir^nia. 


By Pike and Dyke. 

The Lion of St. Mark. 
Captain Bayley’s Heir. 
Bonnie Prince Chariie. 
For the Tempie. 

The Young Carthagrinian. 
With Woife in Canada. 
When London Burned. 
The Lion of the .'forth. 
With Clive in India. 

In Freedom's Cause. 
Through the Fray. 

Under Drake's Flag. 

True to the Old Flag. 


Priom 5m. •aelb. 

No Surrender. 

At Aboukir and Acre. 

A March en London. 

On the Irrawaddy. 


Through Russian Snows 
In the Heart of the Rockies. 
A Jacobite Exile. 
Condemned as a Nihilist. 
Held Fast for England. 
Maori and Settler. 

One of the 28th. 

In the Reign o( Terror. 
Orange and Green. 

Bravest of the Brave. 

A Final Reckoning. 

The Cat of Bubastes. 
Dragon »nd the Raven. 

St. George for England. 

By Sheer Pluck. 

Facing Death. 

Priom 3m. 89. mmoh. 

The Young Colonists. 

A Chapter of Adventures. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. | 

Three Fair Maids ; or. The Bnrkes of 

Derrymore. With 12 Page Illastrations by Q. 
Demain Hammond, R.I. 68. ! 

BY ROSA HULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). 

Oynthla's Bonnet Shop. With 8 

Page IlluBtration^ by G. Demain Hammoud, 
R.I. 58. 

BY CAPTAIN r. 8. BBEBETO^. 

With Rifle and Bayonet: A Story 

of the Boer War, With 8 Illustrations by Wal 
Paget. 58. 

BY CAPTAIN F.^8. BBEBETON. 

In the Kins’e Service: A Tale of 

Cromwell’e Invasion of Ireland. With 8 Page ^ 
Illustrations by Stanley L. A\'ood. 5s. 


BY ALICE 8TR0NACH. 

A Newnham Friendship. With 6 

Paire Illnstraiions by Harold Copping. 38. 6d. 
BY GORDON STABLES. 

in Far Bolivia: A Story of a Strange 

Wdd Land. With 0 Illnstrations by J. Firme- 
moro, R.I. .Is. 6d. 

BY LEON GOLSCHMANN- 
Boy Crusoee : A story of the Siberian 

Forest. Adapted from the Rnssian. With 6 Page 
Illnstrations by J. Finoemore, R.I. 38. 6<l. 

BY MEREDITH FLETCHER. 

Every Inch a Briton: A School 

Story. With 6 Illu.stration8 by Sydney Cowell. 
38. G<1. 


NEW BOOKS of the HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


BY WALTER P. WRIGHT. 

An Ocean Adventurer: or. The 

Cruise of the "Orb.” With 4 Illustrations by 
Paul Hardy, 


BY JANE H. SPETTIGUE. 

A Trek and a Laager: A Border- 

laud Storj'e With 4 Illustration.H by .Paul Hiinly. 


BY BE68IE HABGHANT. 

Held at Ransom : A Story of Colonial 

Life. With t Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 


BY W. 0 BYRNE. 

Kings and Vikings: Stories of Irish 

History. With 0 Page Illustrations. 


NEW BOOK BY JUDGE PARRY, ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 

THE STORY OF DON QUIXOTE. Retold by His Honour Judge 

PARUY. Illustiiited by Walter Crane, with 11 Coloured Fu'l page Plates, HI Half-iwgo Plates, a 
Tille*page, and ('over. Eojal 8\*o, oloth, Os. 

NEW PICTURE BOOK OF HUMOUR BY HARRY B. NEILSON. 

DROLL DOINGS. Illustrated by Harry B. Neilson, with Verses 

by the Gockioli.y Bird. Tucnly-thrtH* KuB Pdges mul 18 Viguetten iu full colour. Boyal 4tO, 
picture boards, cb.ith back, Gs. 

NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 

My Very Beat Book. With Colonred ' Arm-Ohair Storie*. With Coloured 

Illustralions. 4to. Is. lllustrjitions. Ho. Is. 

Our Darling's First Book. Bright ' Story-Book Time. With .88 Colour 

Pietures and Kssy Lessons for Little Folk. tin. Fuec-, over 40 Full.page Illaek-Hutl-White IIlus- 
loj inches bv 7i i'ni he.s, pictiiro boiirds, Is.; cloth, tration-. iind a Isree nuinlier of Viijnetles. Pic- 
gilt edges, 2 b. t’*ie lioaols, 2 k. 6d.; cloth, gilt ednes, 3s. 0*1. 

Also NEW BOOKS at prices from 2s to 6cl 


BL4CKIE & SON’S New Illustrated Catalogue of Books for the 
Young sent post free on application. 


Ixiudon : Cbatto* WiirDUs.lll.St. Martin’s Lane,W.C. 


London : BLACKIL Jk SON, Ivm., .^0, Old Hailey. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S AJ^NOUNCEMENTS. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectuses will be sent on application. 


t toIa., demy 6vo, 32b. net. 

COVENTRY PATMORE, BIEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of. Compiled and 

Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEY8. With numoroas Photogfravnre Portraits and other n*ustrationB in OoUo^pe, &c, [Seadjf Oct. 22 

Crown folio, with binding: designed by Laurence Housman, £5 6s. not. 

ANTHONY VAN DYCK: an Historical Study of his Life and Works. By Lionel Cos?, 

F.S.A.. Director of National Portrait Gallery, London. With 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings. Pi^te<l on 
English Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press. _ _ L"®®* 


Small 4to, 12s. Od. net. 

FRA ANGELICO and his ART. By Langton Donglas, Professor of Modern History in 

the Dnivereity of Adelaide. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproductions, including all the Artist’s most important works. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press. _ _ [^ody. 

Imperial 8vo, 26a. net. 

FRENCH ARCHITECTS and SCULPTORS of the XVHI. CENTURY. By Lady Dilke, 

Author of ** The Renaissance in France,” Ac. With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 HalMoue Reproductions. Printed at the Chiswick Press on Antique-laid 
Paper, with cover designed by the Author. Limited Large PsiJer F.(lition, with additional Illustrations. Fcap. folio, B2 2s. net. [[£saay. 


Larp^ post 6vo, 7 b. 6 d. net. 

FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON. PR A. An Illustrated Chronicle by Ernest Rhys. 

With 80 Repn^uctions from Leighton's Pic tiires, including 2 Photogravure Plates. Printed at the Chiswick Press. IBeady. 


GREAT MASTERS in PAINTING and SCULPTURE. Edited by Dr. G. C. Wiiliamsor. 

With 40 Illustrations in each Volume, including a Phoiogravure Frontispiece. Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price Ss. net each. 

The following Volumes will be Pu*ilithed during the Autumn .— 

^KRUQIMD. By (i. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. [Peadn. DCLLA ROBBIA. By the Harchesa BURLAMACCHt. fMcv. 

•ODOMA. By the routessa PRICLI-HON. [Heady. QIORQIONK. By HERBERT COOK, M.A. [Oec. 

MCMLIHa By W. H. JAMBS WE.4.LG, late Keeper of the National Art library. [Jan. 


Medium 6vo, Us. net. 

LINE and FORM. By Walter Crane. With 157 Illnstrations. 

This Volume is uniform with the Author’s “ Bases of Design,” and contains a large numl)er of Drawings by Mr. Crane, as well as numerous other Illustrations. 

[Heady. 

Fourth Edition, much enlarged, with 200 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, £l lls. fd. net. 

THE BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Originally Compiled by the late Mrs- Alfred Gbtty, 

Enlarged and Re-Edited by H. K. F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. [Heady. 

New Volume of “ The Endymion Series,” Uniform with ** Keats,*' ** Browming,*’ Ac. 

THE POBM3 of EDGAR ALLEN POE. Illustrated and Decorated by W. Heath 

ROBINSON. With an Introduction by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Large jiost 8vo, Os.; also a few copies on Japanese Vellum, demy 8vo, 2X8. net, [Shortl/!. 


With 83 Portraits and other Illustratious. Imi)erial 8vo, 218. net. 

SIDE LIGHTS on ENGLISH HISTORY. Being Extracts from Letters, Papers, and 

Dianes of the Past Three Ceuturies. Collected and Arranged by ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., Author of “A History of Germany in the Middle 
Ages,” Editor of ** Select Historical IMcuments.” [Shortly. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


NEW VOLUMES, Copiously Illustrated. Cro^vu 8vo, 3». ed. net. 

ETON. By A. Clntton-Brock, New College, Oxford. With 46 Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER. By R T. Warner, New College, Oxford. 

HARROW. By J. Fischer Williams, M A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


[Ready. 

[Shortli/. 
[In the press. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 28.6d. each. 

CHARTRES. The Cathedral, and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. [Ready. 
ROUEN. The Cathedral, and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. [shortly. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, sometime Clark Lecturer at Trinity 

College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 

GASPAHY’S HISTORY of ITALIAN LITERATURE. Translated by Hermann Oelsner, 

M.A.,Pb.D. Vol. I. 

THE LETTERS of CICERO- The whole extant Correspondence in Chronological Order. 

Translated into English by EVELYN 8. SHUCKBURGll, M.A. In 4 vob*. 5s, each. '' Vols. II,, and III. ready. Vol. IV. shortly.'] 

CARLYLE’S "SARTOR RESARTUS.” An Illustrated Edition, with upwards of 

80 Original Designs by E. J. Sullivan. Now and Choaper Issue. 53. 

HAMPTON COITRT: a Short History of the Manor and Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A., 

Author of A History of Hampton Court,” in :t vols,, 4to, Ac. With numerous IlluMtrations. (.*lien|)or la^oe. Ss. 


London : GEORGE BELL A SON, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Wells Gardner, Darton & Go.’s List. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

FORTHGOMINQ PUBLIQATI0N8. 


An Original Story of Adventure. 

UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 

A Story of Egyptian Revolt. By CHARLES NETJFELD. 
Illustrated by 0. M. SbeAon. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 68. [SKortly. 

The New Boy's Book, by the Author of ‘ Dinkinbar,” &c. 

THE WHITE STONE. 

By H. C. MacILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” ‘Fate the 
Fiddler.” &o. With numerous Illustrations by D. G. 
Rowlandson. Extra crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. Gs. 

[ Shortly. 

The New Volume by the Author of ‘Stories from the Faerie Queene ’ 

THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 

AND H'S NOBLE KNIGHTS. 

Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur.” By 
MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. J. W. HALES. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor 
Large crown 8vo, fanoy oloth boiurds, 6a. Uniform with 
Darton’s Fine Art Gift Books. [Shortly. 

THE GOBLIN. 

A Tale of the Yorkshire Moors. By CATHERINE S. and 
FLORENCE FOSTER. Large crown 8vo, oloth boards, 6s. 

[Shortly. 

The New Book by the Author of “ The Haughtyshire Hunt,” 

“ Colonel Botoherby, M.S.H.,” Ac. 

THE BOER’S BLUNDER. 

A Story of the South African Veldt. By FOX RU 3SBLL. 
Illu.trated Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, oloth 
boards, 6s. [Now rrady. 

SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 

By S. R. CROCKETT. With numerous Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne, R.I., and W. H. C. Groome. Large crown 
8vn, cloth boards, gilt top, Gs. [Fifth Edition. 

'* Had anyone ever been disinclined to believ'e in Mr. Crockett’s gening, be 
mnst have recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashce after enjoying 
' Sweetheart Tiavellers * It U the rarest of all raritieSs and veritably a child’s 
bcK)k for children, as well a« for women and for men.”— Timeg. 

By the same Author. 

THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF SIR TOADY LION, 

With those of General Napoleon Smith. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, 
oloth boards, gilt top, Gs. 

** When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we 
have ever read, wo are still short of the mark.”— Chronicle. 


STORIES FROM THE 

FAERIE QUEENE. 

By MARY MACLEOD. With lotroducuon by Prof. UALE-i. 
Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art 
linen boards, gilt top, Gs. [.SroKrf Edition. 

*' Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. 
The tales themselves from Spenser’s inimitable allegory are daintily and 
vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each ])icturesi|ne 

passing ])age.The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the 

most fastidious and exacting taste .”—Leeds Mm'cury. 

MARGET AT THE MANSE. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, Author of “A Haunted Town,” 
‘‘ Three Girls in a Flat,”&c. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, 
R.I. Large crown 8vo, oloth boards, 6 b. 


"A collection of deliglitful sketches of Scottish life and character.There 

is humour and there is ^thos, and both are secured without the least stniiu.” 

Punch. 


By the same Author. 


A HAUNTED TOWN. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, fanoy cloth 
boards, Gs. 


“ The author of ‘Three Girls in a Flat ’ ha.s given ua the right to expect goo«l 
work from licr, and ban jiMtilled expectation. The chumeter^ in tho tule :ire 
all ulivo, oaeli in imlivitlual, none are rnvnlvavn: one. Auut I’elronella, 1ms 
come to 8 ta\'witli ever>’’reader. We do nor romomber any tiLruie in lietion so 
K^iiching sim'e Mrs. CliMonl's Aunt Anne.”— World. 

*' A simple story ehnrmingly tfild.”— ranch. 


London: .1, Paternoster Buildings. E.C.; and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 


The Ensilshman in China 

In the Victorian Era. 

Aa Illustrated in the Life of Sir Rutherfonl Alcock, K.C.B.. D.C.L., 
many years Consul and Minister in <5bina and Japan. By ALEXANDER 
MTCdlE, Author of ’’The 8 il>erian Overland Route,” ” Misaionaneg 
in China,” Ac. With numerous Illiigtrations, Portraits, and Maps. In 
2 vole., demy 8 vo. {Shortly, 

A History of Criticism and 

Literary Taste in Europe. 

Prom the Earliest Texts to the Preseut Day. By GEORtvE SAINTS. 
BURY, M.A. Oion, Hon. LI^.D. Aberdeen. Pro'es^or of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University 4 >f Kilinbiirgh. In 8 v<il 8 .,demy 8 vo. 
Vtil. I., ClassicHl and Medieval Criticism. {October 22. 

Twice Captured: 

A RECORD OF ADVENTURE DURT.VG THE BOER WAR. B.v the 
EARL OF R03SLYN. With over 00 lllustratioes. Poet 8 vo, lOe. 6 d. 

Helena Faucit (Lady Martin). 

By Sir THEODORE MARTI.V, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. With Portraits. In 
1 vol., demy 8 vo. [L» November. 

Seventy Years at Westminster. 

By the late Sir JOHN MOWBRAY, Bart'. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. In 1 vol., crown 8 vo. [/» a few days. 

The Cinque Ports: 

A HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE RECORD. B.v P. MAnO.X 
HUEFFER. With 14 PhotOKtnvure Pl.les and 19 PaEc and Tc.vt. Illue- 
tratione from Drawings by William H.vde. Han(UomeIy Itonnd in Art 
Canvas, with special design In gold on side-latard by Mr. Hyde. Royml 
4to, £3 Ss. net. [October * 6 . 

Khurasan and Sistan: 

By Lieut.-Colonel C. K. YATK. C.S.T.. C.M.G., F.R.G.S., Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissicner of Baluchistan. With Map 
and 25 lUustrationa and Ptirtraits. In 1 vol., demy 8 vo. {Shortly. 

A History of Rhodesia. 

Compiled fmm Official Simrccs. By HOWARD TIKNSMAN. With a 
•Map. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. [ Ready. 

The New House of Commons: 

ITS LIFE AND HOW IT TS LIVED. By ALFRED KINNEAR, 
Author of **To ModdiT River with Methuen,” &c. Crown 8 vo, 3s. Gd. 
net. [Octotter 18. 

How We Escaped from Pretoria. 

Bv Captain A, HAIiOANE, D.S.O., 2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 
With 8 Portraits and 2 Plans of the Staata Model School, Pretoria. 
Second Tuiprt‘ 8 sion. Price Is. {{Beady, 

Thackeray. 

Bv CHARLES WHTBLEY. Beingthe Now Volume of “Modern English 
Writers.” In 1 vol., ertiwn 8 vo, 2s. Od. , [Shortly, 

The Early Renaissance. 

By Prof. SAINTSBCRY. Being the New Vohinje of “Periods of 
European Litemture.” In 1 vol., crown Hvo, 6 s. net. [Shortly, 

FOUR NEW NOVELS. 

Lord Jim. 

A TALE. By JOSEPH (’ONRAD, Author r.f “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,” &e. ('rown 8 vo, ds. [October lb. 

A King’s Pawn. 

A ROMANCE. By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. Author of “A Man of 
His Age," “ For the Riligimj,” iVC. Crown 870 , 6 s. [Ready, 

The Prison House. 

A ROMANCE. By JANPI JONES. Second Ilnp^c^^ion. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

[Ready. 

The Uttermost Farthing. 

I By B. PAI'L NEUMAN, Author <4 “The lnn‘r|>eter’s Hon^e,** “The 

I Su]>i>lanter,’’ “A Villain of Parts.” Cr»‘\Mi svi, Bs. [Ready. 


AVM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT in OREEE. By H. B. Swete, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Divinity. With an Appendi.x, containing the Letter of Aristeae, editod, with Prolegomena, by if. 8T. J. THACKERAY, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 78.0d. net. CW«ar^ rmdy* 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION of the PHILOSOPHY of LEIBNIZ, together with an 

Appendix of Leading PassngeH. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “An Essay on the Foundations of 
Geometry.^ Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

EXPLORATIO PHILOSOPHICA. By the late John Grote, B.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity 

I'ollege, Cambridge, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Parti., Re-issued. Part II., Hkiitcd by JOSEPH B. MAYOR, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 9s. each Pan. 

FRANCIS HUTCHESON. By W. R. Scott, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Assistant to the 

Professor of Moral Philosoi>hy, and Ijccturer in Political Economy in the University of St, Andrews. Demy 8vo, Ss. [iYsaWy ready, 

SAVONAROLA. Meditations on Psalm li. and Part of Psalm xxxi. in Latin. With an English 

Traaalation by E. H. I'EROWNE, D.D., Master of Corpus ChrUli Ci)UeKt. Cambridge. Crowu ko, lOs. 6d. net. 

THIRTEEN HOMILIES of ST. AUGUSTINE on ST. JOHN XIV. In Joh. Ex Tractatus, 

LXVII.-LXXIX. With Tranelation and Notes by U. V, STEWART, M.A., Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge, formerly Vice-Principal of Salisbary 
Theological College. Crown hvo, 4s. 

THE USE of the APOCRYPHA in the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By William Heafobd 

D.VUBNEY, B.D., Jen'Uiie Pri/.emau, 1873, Rector of Lcasiugham, Diocese of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

DICTIONARY of the HAUSA LANGUAGE. By C. H. Robisson, M.A.., Trinity College, 

I^turer in Hansa in the University of ('amBridgd, assisted by W. H, BROOKS, B.A., late Hausa Scholar of Christ's College. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., Hausa- 
Knglish, 12a.net; Vol. 11., Engiish-Hausa, 98. net. 

HAND-LIST of MUHAMMADAN MSS. preserved in the Cambridge University Library, 

moiuding all iho.se (Amhic, Persian, 'rurkisb, Urdu, Malay, 4c ) which are written in the Ambic character. By E, G. BROWNS, M.A., M.6., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, and Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, ISs. 

SONGS of MODERN GREECE. With Introductions, Translations, and Notes. By G. F. 

ABBOTT, B.A., Kmiuanuel College. Small 4to, half-parchment, gilt top, 58, net. 

THE EARLY HISTORY of ENGLISH POOR RELIEF. By E. M. Leonard, former 

Student of Girtou College. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

POLITICAL THEORIES of the MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. Otto Gierke. Translated by 

F. W. MAITLAND, Litt.D., Downing Profes-Hir of the Laws of England. [Nearly ready, 

A TREATISE on GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By R. A. Herman, M.A-, Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE TEMPLES and RITUAL of ASELEPIOS at EPIDAUROS and ATHENS. Two 

Lectures delivered at the Royal lueiitution of Great Britain. Bj' RICHARD OATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, with 34Illustration}*, 
38. net. 

FIFTEEN STUDIES in BOOK-KEEPING. By Walter W. Snaildm, P.A.S.I. Crown 8vo, 

Ss. 6d. net. 

This book has been written to cotnliine a thorough explanation of the principles of double-entry book-keeping with a course of work }»uitable for preparatiou for 
the examiuHtion.s held by the Society of Arts, Civil Service, Lancashire and Cheshire Union of Instiluics, and kindred examining bidies. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

Geneml Editor—G. W. PllOTHERO, Litl.D., Hon, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and formerly Professor of History in the University of Edinbnrgb. 

CANADA UNDER BRITISH RULE, 1760-1900. By Sir J. G. Bouuinot, LL.D., K.C.M.G. 

With 8 Maps'. [Nearly ready. 

THE FRENCH MONARCHY, 1483-1789. By A. J. Grant, M.A., Professor of History in 

the Yorkshire College, Lceilss. With 4 Maps. 2 vols. [Nearly ready, 

AN ESSAY on WESTERN CIVILISATION in its ECONOMIC ASPECTS (Mediaeval 

«ml Modi-ru Tiuies). By W. CI NNINGHAM, D.D., I'Vllow of Triiiiiy I olli'ire, Ciimlimlye. !.A«orfi» ready 


THE CAMBniDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

NKW VOLUMES. 

Gunerul Editor for Olil Testuuicut ivrid .\pucrjiilift-A. F. KIRKI'ATRtCK, D.D„ Regius Proteseor of Hebrew. 

THE PSALMS. Books IV. and V. Psalms xc.- I THE BOOK of DANIEL. Edited by the 

cl. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. ilnthcprest. I Rev. 8. R. DRIVER. D.D. 2B.6d.net. IXtarty ready. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse. Ave Maria Lane. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORKS of LORD BYRON. A 

New Textf Collated with the Origioal M8S. and 
Revised I^oofSt which are still in exisienee, with 
many hitherto Unpublished Additions. This will 
be the most complete edition of Lord B^Ton’s 
Works, as no other editors have liad access to the 
oriffinal MSS. With Portraits and Idnstrations. 
To be completed in 12 vols. Crown 8vo, 68. each. 

POKTRV. LSTrsnS. 

KJited by Ekxest H\kt- 

LEV CoLEEiDUE. Edited by Rowland E. 

Vol. I. The Early Poems. Phoimeko. 

Vol. II. Childe Harold. 

Vol.lU. The Giaour, y , 1 .1788 to 1811. 

Bndeof Abydoa, ~ 

, Vol. II. 1811 to 1814. 

Vol. IV. Prihonor of 

ChiUra, Man- Vol. III. 1814 to 1816. 
fred, Beppo, Ma- 

zoppi, Vision of ! Jgjg JO Jg2g 

Judgment, 

Marino Falicro, y^j^ y jgjg jj, 

&iC., &C> ' 

\In the preei. > U* progrets. 


A POPULAR EDITION. 

THE ORIGIN of SPECIES by 

MEANS of NATURAL SELECTION. By 
CUABLES DARWIN, M.A., LL.D., P.R.S. With 
a Pliotoftravure PoHruit of the Author. Large 
crown 8\o, is. 6d net. iJuet pu'ilithed. 


NOVELS. 


MARY E. WILKINS. 


THE LIFE of Sir JOHN FOWLER, 

BART., K.O.M.G. A Becoi-d of Engineering 
Work, 1834-1898. By THOMAS MACKAY. 
With Portraits and many lUustrationh. Demy 
8vo, 10 b. lJuei published. 

A HERO OF TIRAH. 

LIEUT.-COL. JOHN HAUGHTON, 

Commandant of the 36th Sikhs. A Memoir by 
Major A. C. Y.ATB, 2nd (l)uko of Connaught’s 
Own) Balach Battalion; F.R.G.8.; Author of 
“ England and Russia Face to Face in Asia; ** &c. 
With Portraits and many Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. net. [.Beady $hortly, 

CHINA AND HER COMMERCE. 

From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Hv B. H. PARKER, Consul-General in Corea, 
1680-7; Consul-General in Kiung Chow, 18D1; Ac., 
Ac. With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo. 

[BeJdy thorlly. 

THE LAND of the LONG NIGHT. 

Bv PAUL DU l^HAILLU. Author of •'The 
Viking Age,” **lvar the Viking,” “The Land 
of the Mulnight Sun,’* “Exploration in Equa¬ 
torial Africa,” Ac. Illustrated by M. J. Burns. 
Crown 8vo, 78. Od. [Ju$t publi$hed. 

LORD MONBODDO, and some of 

His t/ontemporaiics. By Professor KNIGHT, 
of St. Andrew’s. Author of “A Life of Words¬ 
worth,” ‘“The I’liilotHiphy of the Beautiful,” Ac. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 168. [AVorf toeek. 


THE HEART’S HIGHWAY. A 

Romance of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 
By MARY K. WILKINS. With a Frontispiece 
by F. M. Du Mond. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Just published, 

LEONARD MERRICK. 

THE WORLDLINGS. By Leonard 

MERRICK, Author of “The Actor Manager,” 
“One Man's View,” Ac. Large crown hyo, Os. 

[Just p ublished, 

HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

JOHN CHARITY. A Tale of the 

Early Part of Her Majesty’s Hcign. By HORAl.'E 
ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “The Pro¬ 
cession of Life,” Ac, Large cromi 8vo, 6s. 

{Just published. 

ARTHUR H. NORWAY. 

PARSON PETER. By Arthur H. 

NOaW’AY. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

[AVoff week, 

TH E Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 

A GENTLEMAN. By the Honour- 

able Mrs. WALTER FOdBBS, Author of 
“Blight.** Large crown 8vo, Os. 

[ Ready immediately. 

ARTHUR HENRY. 

A PRINCESS of ARC AD Y. By 

ARTHUR HENRY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Beady immediately, 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns- 

Tuscan Tyties—Tlic Tuscan Tongue, &c., &c. 
By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, British 
Vice-Consul for West Tuscany. Large crown 8vo. 

_ [Beady shortly. 

THE OOMPLKTE AUTHORITATIVE 
EDITION OP 

GEORGE BORROWS WORKS. 

Large crown 8vo, fs. each. 

THE GYPSIES of SPAIN. Their 

Manners, Customs, lieUgion, ami Language. 

[Nearly ready. 

WILD WALES. With a Photo- 

gnivurcaiull2IUu8trotions. By A. 8. HART RICK. 

_ [In preparation. 

A NEW WORK by the Rev. CHARLES QdR£. 
M.A.I O.D., Canon of Weetmlneter. 

THE BREAKING of the BREAD. 

A Study i>f the liisLiluiii>n Miid Doctrine of the 
lloiy Commmuc-n. Crown •-vo, .'Js. *;<l. 

f h't’aihi sh >r(hj. 


(“Uncle Remus”). 


ON the WING of OCCASIONS. 

Stories of tlie Secret Service in America during 
the War of 1800-1. By JOEL ClIANDLEIl 
HARRIS, the Author of “ Uncle Remus.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Ready immediately. 

LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D. 


A VIZIER’S DAUGHTER. A Tale 

of the Hazara War. By LILLIAS HAMILTON, 
M.D., some time Medical Adviser to Abdnr 
Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, Os. [Ready immediately. 


PARIS OF TO DAY. 

THE LIFE of PARIS. By Richard 

WHITEING, Author of “No. 6, Jolin Street.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready immediately. 


A NKW STORY FOUNORD ON FACT. 

A SEA KING’S MIDSHIPMAN. An 

Episode in the Life of the fiiuiDUS Lord Cochrane 
(afterwards Lord Dundonald). By A, LEE 
KNIGHT. With 12 lUuatraiions by Monro S. 
Orr, Crown 8vo, 0 h. [Ready shortly. 


A CENTURY of our SEA STORY. 

By WALTER JKFFERY, Author of “Tlic King's 
Yard,” Ac. With a l’l]Oiogravnre Froniispiccu. 
Crown Svo, Os. [Ready shortly. 


A. &C. BLACK’S LIST 


NOW READY* 

In 2 vols., stiuare demy Svo, cloth, price £8 2b. net, 

THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 

Its RIss, its Qrosrthf and Its Pall» 
421.1797. 

By W. OAREW HAZLITT. 

Mr. Carow Hazlitt’s volumes are the only complete 
history in English of the once great and famotm 
Venetian Republic. In 1860 the author brought out 
a book which \vas rcoognisetl os the Btandard work on 
the BUbject, but in the forty years which have since 
elapsed, such vast ftore^ of additional information 
have b^n made accessible, that the oreseut book is, 
to a largo extent, not only rewiitten, but rearrang^, 
while the narrative is carried down to the close of the 
independent government, and a series of chapters 
illuBirating social institutions hM been introduced. 

A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. 

By E. BAY LANKE8TER. M.A , LL.D.. F.R.S., 
Hou. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; Director 
of the Natural HiBttJry Dcprttrtmeuis of toe British 
Museum; Fullerion Professor of Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy in the Royal Inslitution of 
Loudon. Profusely Illustrated. To be com¬ 
pleted in Ten Parts. 

NOW HEADY. 

Part II. THE PORIFERA and 

OCELKNTBRA. Bv E. A. MINCHIN, G. H. 
FOWLER, B.A, Ph.O,, and GILBERT O. 
BOURNE, M.A. Part 111. TH« KCHIHO- 

DBRMIA. By P. A. BATHER. M.A , assisted ^ 
J. W. GREGORY, D.So., and B. S. GOODRICH, 
M X. Demy Svo, paper covers, price Its. 8d. net 
each ; cloth, price 158. net etch. 

“It is marked by three characteristics, which, in¬ 
deed, may be re^traed as now indwpen^ble to any 
scientific work of value—perfect lucidity in the illus¬ 
trations. which are numerous, aud, of course, specially 
drawn by, or uudBr the direction of, the author; a 
careful exposition of the historical development of 
life-forms; and complete bililiogrsphies on each 
branch of the subject.’*— Liter ature, __ 

NOW READY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, price lOs. 6d. 

HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN 

AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL ROME. 

Parts lU. and IV. in One Volume. By M. A. R 
TUKER and HOPE MALLESON. Part HI 
MONA8T10ISM in ROME. PartlV. ECCLE 
SIASTICAL ROME. Containing Illustrations 
of the Badges of Monastic Orders, Plan aud \ iew 
of a Monastery, Plan of the Vatiavu, Arms of 83 
Popes, and U Coloured Pages of Monastic Ordera 
and Habits. 

'* Messrs. Tuker and Malleson have brought together 
into some 300 pages an enormous quantity of informa¬ 
tion, always pertinent and interesting, about Monss- 
tieism—Monks, Friars, Canons, Sisters of Charity, 
&c.—and their * Ecclesiastical ’ section, which treats of 
the Pope, Papal Ceremonies, Papal Palaces, Oardl^d 
aud Orders, maj^'r end minor, is nearly ss aimile.* 
Literary world. 

“ Contains a compilation of facts which be most 
useful to vi.sitors and others who are desirous of 
making some acquaint mce with the religious institu¬ 
tions of modern Rome.”— The Pilot. _ 

NOW READY. 

In 1 vol., large crown Svo, containing 151 Illuetra* 
lions, price 7s. 6d'. net. 

STUDIES in FOSSIL BOTANY 

By DUKINPIKLD HENRY SCOTT. M.A., 
rh.D., F.H.S., F.L.8., F.G.81., Honorary Keeper 
of the Joilrell I.iilorat try. Royal Gardene, Kew ; 
aVuthur ot “ -Vu lutrodiiction to Structural 
Botany.” 

“An excellent liook.To the botanist it will 

appeal as a thoroughly sound nud scientific piece of 
oxjiosiLiou, which is a considerable contribution to a 
recent nud important branch of the subject.’* 

The Spectator. 


CHRISTMAS in FRENCH CANADA. 

h, LOUIS PRKCHETTE. With llluslmtions by 
Frederick Simpson (.‘obiiru. Large crown 8vo, 0.?. 
Thi- volume, >■% an finthur whoso name is familiar 
’ to cveiyone acqiiainlel with tin- bc.-it (.'anadiaii lucra- 
I turu of to-day, artorda a clmrmiug insiirlii into sume 
of tbu old Christmoa cu^lo^l-J and tratlilious ol the 
' Dominion. iReadu shortly. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


, NOW READJY. 

Crown Svo, price Is., in iiaper covers. 

MUNICIPAL LONDON, 1900. 

By O. A. WUITMGBK. M.P. 

‘ An execctliDirly nueful shilling handl>x>k.'* 

Daily Qraphic. 

“ Very welcome liecause interesting and useful.” 

ainbe. 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Thk new Houfie of Commons is not yet complete, but 
glancing over the biographies of those members who have 
been alreadj returned, particularly the miniature bio- 
g^aphiee in the PtUl Mall Gazette, always smart, and often 
witty, we have been struck by the number of members 
who have a connexion, of some sort, with literature or 
journalism. The list includes: 

Mr. John Morley, Mr. Lecky, Mr. James Bryce, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, Sir B. C. Jebb, Mr. Gilbert Parker. 

Hon. L. Walter Rothschild. Articles on Zoology. 

8p J. Qorst. Edited a New Zeala’id Paper. 

Sir Michael Foster. Text-Book of Pliysioloyy. 

Btr. George Wyndham. Edited North’s BliUarch, Shake- 
apeare's Poems, &c. 

Hon. H. D. Elliot. Editor of Edinhurgh Review. 

Sir W. E. Anson. Law and Custom of the Eiigliah Con¬ 
stitution, &c. 

Sir Charles Dilke. Proprietor Athemeum, Sx. 

Mr. L. Harmsworth. Daily Mail, &c. 

Mr. Henniker Heaton. Newspaper proprietor ( Australia). 
Mr. J. TuUy. Editor Roscommon Herald. 

Mr. P. M. Thornton. The Stuart Dynasty, &c. 

Mr. P. W. Homer. Editor Whitehall Review. 

Mr. W. E. W. Peel. War correspondent Grtcco-Turkish 
War {Daily Telegraph). 

Mr. Henry Labouohere. Truth, &c. 

Afr. J. C. Bickett. The Christ That la To Be, &c. 

Sir George Newnes. Westminster Gazette, Tit-Bits, &c. 
Mr. Henry Norman. The Peoples and Politics of the Far 
East, &c. 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggree. Translated Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands into Gujerati. 

Dr. T. J. Macnamara. E^tor of the Schoolmaster. 

Mr. G. M. Brown. Edinburgh publisher. 

Sir L. Mclver. Contributor to Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, 

Sir W. Pearson. Proprietor Sunday Sun. 

Sir H. Seymour King. Proprietor Homeward and Over¬ 
land Mails. 

Sir C. McArthiur. The Eviilenees of Natural Religion. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. M. A. P., &c., &c. 

Mr. W. R. Cremer. Editor Arhitrator. 

Mr. Winston Churchill: War Correspondent. The River 
War, See. 

Mr. James O’Connor. Was connected with the Fenian 
orgw, the Irish People. 

Sir J. Kennaway. On Sherman’s Track. 

Hon. J. W. E. Scott-Montagu. Times' Correspondent 
in Matabele War. 

Sir F. D. Dixon-Hartland. Genealogical and Chrono¬ 
logical History of the Royal Houses of Europe. 

Sir John Leng. America in IS 70. 

Mr. W. L. A. Burdett-Coutts. Correspondent of the 
Times. 

Mr, H. 0. Cust. Ex-Editor Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mr. Wilhaui Allan. A Book of Poems, &c. 

Mr. Murray Guthrie. Pounded The Oranta. 

Mr. S. Buxton. Handhook to Politics. 

Mr. T. R. Dewar. A Ramble Round the Globe. 


Mb. Leslie Stephen will contribute to the forthcoming 
issue of the Agnostic Annual a paper on “ The Triumph 
of Bationalism.” 


The publication of children’s books, and bopks for 
Christmas presents, has begun early this year. We have 
already received enough volumes to cover the walls of a 
roomy nursery. 


There is not the slightest foundation for the report, 
publis’ned in several newspapers, that Mr. Henry James 
intends ceasing to reside in this country. 


The books that are sent to a literary paper for review 
are obviously as varied as the faces of their writers; but 
not often are we greeted by such a mixture of titles as 
those belonging to the books mentioned below, which 
happen at this moment to lie in a group upon our table : 

History of the Devil. Hlustrated. 

Mary's Menagerie. Illustrated. 

The Bible True from the Beginning. Vol. VII. 

Dr. Johnson's Table Talk. 

Atlantis: The Book of the Angels. Illustrated. 

The Resurrection of Peter. By Princess Catherine 
Eadziwill. 

The Lively City o' Legg. Illustrated. 


We wish that aU the letters we receive could be 
answered as easily as this inquiry: “ Dear Sib, —I notice 
that in writings on book illustrations distinction is often 
drawn between viood-engravings nnA. wood-c»<*. Will you 
kindly get one of your experts to explain the difference 
to one who is— Puzzled ? ” 

There is none. 


Chaucer has waited five hundred years to be honoured 
by that City of London of which he was a citizen and 
officer. A bust of him is to be placed in the Guildhall. 
In Southwark more elaborate honour is to be done to the 
poet of the Tabard. A memorial window, picturing the 
Canterbury Pilgrims starting from that inn for the shrine 
of St. Thomas of Canterbuiy, wiU be imveiled by Mr. Alfred 
Austin in St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church on October 25th, 
which day will be the 500th anniversary of Chaucer’s death. 
Little by little this noble church is gathering literary asso¬ 
ciations—or rather, these are increasingly recognised. The 
bones of John Gower lie here, and his tomb bears his own 
quaint lines ; 

En toy qui est Fitz de Dieu le Pere, 

Sauve soit qui gist sous cest pierre. 

Here, too, are buried the poet Dyer and John Fletcher 
and Philip Massinger; and here is the nameless tomb on 
which are the lines often attributed to Quarles : 

Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Even so is Man ; Man’s thread is spun, 

Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 

Four more memorial windows are proposed, each cele¬ 
brating the connexion of a great man with the church and 
. parish; one to Gower, one to Johnson, one to Goldsmith, 
and one to Sacheverell. 
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Whatbyek monuments may be raised to the memory of 
John Euskin, the block of Borrowdale stone, which was 
placed last Saturday on Friar’s Crag, is likely to be, in some 
respects, the most interesting. Standing in the midst of 
scenery he loved, it stands also on the spot where Euskin’s 
consciousness of Nature may be said to have begun. “ The 
first thing I remember as an event in life was being taken 
by my nurse to the brow of Friar’s Crag, Derwentwater.” 
That there may be no mistake, these words are incised on 
the stone which, however, bears, as its principal inscription, 
this from Deucalion : 

The spirit of God is around you iu the air you breathe 

_His gwry in the light you see, and in the fruitfulness of 

the earth and the joy of His creatures. He has written 
for you day by day His revelation, and He has granted you 
day by day your daily bread. 

On the opposite side of the monolith, facing the lake view 
which Euskin described as “one of the three most 
beautiful scenes in Europe,” is a bronze medallion, by 
Signor Lucchesi, representing Euskin in his prime. The 
head is in profile and in high relief ; a crown of olive is 
seen in the background over the head, and among its 
leaves is introduc^ Euskin’s motto: “To-Day.” The 
inauguration of this finely conceived memorial was as 
simple as we could wish. The unveiling was done by Mrs. 
Severn. 


Thk picture of this monolith, so gloriously placed and 
environed, yet so devoid of unreal or insincere pomp, 
reminds us—by mere association—of a splendid passage 
in Flaubert’s Par les Champs et par les Grives, on the tomb 
of Chateaubriand. We are tempted to quote it for the 
sake of its suggestive bearing on the Lakeland stone : 

There he will sleep, his head turned to the west, in the 
tomb built on a cliff, his immortality will be like his life, 
deserted of aU and sm-rounded by storms. The waves 
with the centuries will long murmur round this great 
monument; they will spring to his feet in the tempests, or 
ill the summer mornings, when the white sails are spread 
and the swallow comes from beyond the seas, loving and 
gentle, they wUl bring him the voluptuous melancholy of 
distances, and the caress of the open air. And the days 
thus slipping by, while the billows of his native beach 
shall be for ever swinging between his birthplace and 
his tomb, the heai't of Rene, cold at last, wUl slowly 
crumble into nothingness to the endless rhythm of that 
eternal music. 


Evbby week we seem to chronicle the birth of a new 
paper. The latest is Talent, of which the first number 
appeared on Wednesday. The editor is Mr. Edwin Drew, 
the periodicity is once a month; and the price is three¬ 
pence. The editor’s bow is a deep one. Here is part 
of it: 

I take “Talent” in a rather broad aspect. I do not 
confine my attention to the Drama and the Platform. I 
add the open air, and iu all conscience that is fairly 
universal. I add Art, Literature, Lecturing, Conversa¬ 
tion, Music, &c., though over it all is the dominating idea 
.that the noble and picturesque monosyllable “ Art ” 
embraces the lot. 

From the rest we cull these flowers: 

My prayer, in taking up this pen to write you a letter, 
is that I may lessen the thorns and multiply the roses in 
life’s path. The mission of Art is to every soul. 

Perhaps I am a bit eccentric. 

We imagine that any man who starts a new magazine 
is “ a bit eccentric.” We wish Mr. Drew success. 


When Ouida writes on literature it is not with surprise 
that one finds Mr..Andrew Lang writing on Ouida. He 


has done so this week, in the Daily News, and with the 
playfulness that scathes: 

She wants to know why sj many bad books are pub¬ 
lished, and we presume that the answer is simple. Many 
foolish persons pay for the publication of their own books, 
and some publishers find it profitable to gratify the vanity 
of these feeble folk. “ Mao,” sajs Ouida, “is a ravenous 
and insatiable brute,” and such a fellow will even publish 
novels at his own expense. We regret that it is so . . .; but, 
with her theory of human nature, she should not be sur¬ 
prised that ^ authors are not on a level with the author 
of A 0 / Flanders. Why. she asks, do shilling novels 
appear, later, in cheap editions? Well, to suit a less 
opulent class of readers, we presume. And the reason 
why novels do not appear in paper covers, as in placid and 
philosophic France, is that the public does not like to be 
at the trouble of having them bound. This may be con¬ 
temptible, or even ferocious and bru'al, but such is life. 

Cruel, too—having regard toOuida’s foreign sympathies— 
is this: “ Ouida thinks that ‘ some unwritten law should 
prescribe and limit the license of [English] caricature.’ 
We interpolate ‘ English,’ as probably French caricature 
needs no discipline.” 


Greybeards at Play, issued this week by Mr. E. Brimley 
Johnson, is ostensibly a children’s book, but there is a 
good deal of pleasing satire lying round loose in it; and 
the nonsense is of a kind that we enjoy. The author, Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton, dedicates his pages to “ E. C. B.,” in a 
poem which begins touchingly : 

He was, through boyhood’s storm and shower. 

My bMt, my nearest friend; 

We wore one hat, smoktd one cigar. 

One standing at each end. 

And the inversion is pleasing which gives us: 

Far, far behindJare morbid hours. 

And lonely hearts that bleed. 

Far, far behind us are the days 
When we were old indeed. 


Toening to the book itself, we like Mr. Chesterton’s 
natural history: 

I know the strange tale of the Slug ; 

The Early Sin—the Fall— 

The Sleep—the Vision—and the Vow— 

The Quest—the Crown—the Call. 

% 

The verses on “The Disastrous Spread of /Estheticism 
in All Classes ” are of a distinctly Gilbertian flavour, 
but there is something more than this in the “ Envoy,’ 
wherein the Greybeard author interviews a little child: 

I looked into his awful eyes: 

I waited his decree : 

I made ingenious attempts 
To sit upon his knee. 

The babe upraised his wondering eyes. 

And timidly he said, 

“ A trend towards experiment 
In modem minds is bred. 

“ I feel the will to roam, to learn 
By test, experience, nous, 

That fire is hot and ocean deei>. 

And wolves carnivorous. 

“ My brain demands complexity.” 

The lisping cherub cried. 

I looked at him, and only said, 

“ Go on. The world is wide.” 

A tear rolled down his pinafore— 

“Yet from my life must pass 
The simple love of sun and moon. 

The old games in the grass ; 

“ Now that my back is to my home 
Could these again be found ? ” 

I looked on him, and only said, 

“ Go on. The world is round.” 
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Tothe are many ways of approaclimg an editor, and one 
of them is to get him to mistoke you for a namesake of 
proved literary ability. It is a method, however, that is 
best left to chance. Mr. Alfred Church has been telling 
in the Critic how he became a regular contributor to the 
Spectator through Mr. Hutton mistaking him for E. W. 
Ch^, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s. In the same 
article Mr. Church relates how Hutton himself became 
connected with the paper. He had taught mathematics 
and written stray articles when in 1861 came his 
opportunity: 

Early in that year, Mr. Meredith Townsend, who had 
S?™® years be^ editor of the Friend of India^ returned 
to England, and purchased the Spectator. This journal 
(first issued in July, 1828) had had a time of prosperity, 
but was then in an almost moribund condition. For about 
six months Mr. Townsend “ ran ” it alone. This he found 
exhausting work, and looked out for help. Mr. Hutton, 
introduced by a mutual friend, called at the office, and an 
agreement was arrived at. As he was going away, Mr.. 
Townsend called after him: “Have you any money?” 
Hutton explained that he could find some. A joint pro¬ 
prietorship was then arranged, with a clause in the deed 
wUch gave the original owner the final voice in any matter 
where there might be a persistent difference of opinion. 

Mr. Church concludes his recollections of the partnership 
thus formed as follows : 

The two editors had each an easily distinguishable style 
of his own. Mr. Townsend’s sentences are short, clear, 
incisive. Mr. Hutton’s, to borrow the language of a writer 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, “ wont tottering on, bent double 
under all their burden of thought.” And yet, when one or 
othM was on his annual holiday, no one could detect 
which hand had ceased to contribute. 

A triumph of editing. 


The ordinary contributor, who has no clever namesake 
with whom he may be beneficially confused, must adopt 
more prosmc methods. Unfortimately ho is rarely very 
happy in his choice, and there is therefore some point in 
the mock-serious advice tendered him by the editor of an 
American magazine, who is evidently a little embittered. 
Among his maxims are these ; 

Write and ask him if you may call to talk over literary 
projects with him. That wiU oblige him to dictate a 
polite note sayiog that you may. 

Begin tte interview by saying that you have not thought 
of any subject to treat of yourself, but you hope th^he 
may have something that he wants written up. It is well 
to ^d that it is almost impossible to get ideas, as all the 
articles seem to have been written ^eady. Being in 
hourly dread of turning down a future genius, he will 
labour patiently t<> make you betray a spark of ability. 

Explain to him how you came to take up literary work, 
setting f^h at length your financial difficulties. He is 
paid by the week, so his time is not important to him. 

.^k him if he knows that his magazine printed a portrait 
of Li Hung Chang over the title of Mrs. Burke-Eoche 
several mouths before. He has already received ten 
thousand letters on the subject, but will no doubt be glad 
to explain for the ten thousand and first time just how it 
happened. 

As you rise to go (if you ever do) produce a MS. poem 
rad ask him to write you frankly what he t.hinlr, of it. 
Do not leave a stamp ; he will gladly pay two cents to get 
it taken away. “ 

Explain that you have never happened to read his maga¬ 
zine, but are going home to do so at once, in order to see 
just what sort of things he wants. Cheered by this sign 
o** your patt, he will doubtless present you 

with a copy. 


Mk. Charles Feret still disputes our criticism on his 
work, Fulham Old and New, that it is somewhat lacking in 
clear typographical guidance. We did not say this idly, 


or captiously, and we cannot recall the remark. But we 
willingly pnnt Mr. Feret’s defence: 

I maintain that there is not a particle of ground for 
your statement that Fulham Old and New is wanting in 
clear typographical guidance. Each side-heading, which 
is printed in heavy type, governs the text down to the 
next side-heading. No arrangement could well be clearer. 
Where two or more names describe a site or a building, 
or a building which in course of years may have been 
rebuilt rad been known by sundry names, such appeUa- 
tions are given in the side-headings which are placed at 
the commencement of the account. Take your reviewer’s, 
quotation of one of these side-headings—viz., “Bright- 
Well’s Parson’s Green House—ViUaOarey—Peterborough 
House.” Now, these names applied to a particular site or 
to successive bmldings on such site, and, as such, are 
collectively dealt with. I have given the history of this 
estate, covering a period of five centuries, and I have, of 
course, introduced, in the text, the names in the order in 
which they obtain^ currency. True, I have'not given the 
actual years in which one name died out and another came 
in for the all-sufficient reason that it is not possible to 
supply such facts. The text, however, clearly shows the 
periods during which each name was in general use, while, 
as I have already stated, the side-hea^gs further give 
the reader the names in correct historical sequence. 
Added to aU this there is a voluminous index, wliieh will, 
in a moment, refer a searcher to any name of place or 
person which he may want. What more is needed in the 
way of guiding the reader it is difficult to conceive. 


Some interesting information concerning the library 
which the late Mr. Henry Spencer Ashbee bequeathed to 
the British Museum is given by the Dailp Chronicle. A 
City man, fervent in business, Mr. Ashbee was also an 
ideal book-collector, a keen antiquary, and a traveller who 
h^ liter^y surveyed mankind from China to Peru. That 
he was rich goes without saying. His tastes and wealth 
were both reflected in his splendid library, containing 
many thousands of books, every one of which was worthily 
bound. His speciality was editions of Don Quixote, of 
which he'had a noble oolleetion. They are described in 
his Iconography of Don Quixote literature, published in 
1895. Extra-illustration he did not despise and a 
grangerised copy of Nichols’s Literary Anecdote* which he 
constructed was extended from nine to thirty-four volunjes 
by the addition of more than 5,000 portraits, views, &c. 

Tot probable value of Mr. Ashbee’s bequest to the 
British Museum is assessed in these^’general terms by the 
well-informed Chronicle writer: 

80 far as the British Museum is concerned, the great 
value of the Ashbee library will lie in the section of French 
books, printed chiefly in small numbers for the members of 
several short-lived “ bibliophile ” clubs. These books rarely 
appear in the market, and the funds of the British Museum 
do not allow the authorities to indulge in “luxuries.” 
Now, however, Mr. Ashbee’s bequest renders the Museum 
not only complete in this respect, but far ahead of any 
other public library. Not only this, but Mr. Ashbee had 
several of these exquisitely-produced books specially illus¬ 
trated, commissioning eminent French book-Ulustrators I 0 
execute a given number of drawings in water-colours, Ac., 
and having these original designs bound up with the book 
which they illustrate. . . . Only a catalogue could do justice 
to the richness of the Ashbee Bequest, for the “unique” and 
very rare books may in this collection be numbered by 
hundreds. Many, of course, are already in the British 
Museum, and having regard to the congested condition of 
our national library it seems a pity that the bequest should 
be tantamount to accepting aU or none. But there can be 
no manner of doubt about the decision of the trustees. 


A coBBESPOiTDENT questions a point of gprammar in one of 
the extracts which we made last week from Mr. Knight’s 
novel, A Son of Austerity. He asks whether it was correct 
to write: 

At the border of the clayfield was a hearse and a single 
carriage. 
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We think this was correct. The hearse and the carriage 
belonged strictly to each other ; collectively they were the 
funeral cortege, and only collectively did they need to be 
considered. Therefore the singulw verb is true to the 
spirit, while a plural verb would have been only pedanti¬ 
cally, and even misleadingly, true to the letter. Exactly the 
same point has been rais^ about Mr. Kipling’s line in 
“ The Beoessional ” ; 

The tumult and the shouting diet. 

This, oddly enough, is dealt with this month by a writer in 
Mmtty't Magazine, who says: 

Mr. Kipling is right. The fig^e of speech known as 
“hendiadys” is demied as “the use of two words con¬ 
nected by a copulative conjunction to express a single 
complex idea.’’ In the verse under discussion “tumult 
and shouting ” might almost have been hyphenated to 
indicate that the condition expressed was conceived by the 
poet as a single entity. 

Mr. T. Fishkb Unwin has done a logical thing. As a 
publisher, it is to his interest that books should be written. 
He has therefore published a pen. It is called the 
Literary U, and its purpose is to encourage the Literary- 
Ego. Mr. Unwin’s retmned poet sings: 

The new U Pen is quite unique, 

It can do everything but speak. 

For Christian, Pagan, Turk or Jew 
There’s but one Pen—and that’s the IT, 

Which quietly without a fuss 
Assists the brains of genius; 

So smooth the flow of this new pen 
The joy of literary men. 

We have tried the U and like it. 


Bibliographical. 

To the making of anthologies, apparently, there is no 
end. We are threatened with at least four this season. 
One is Mr. Quiller-Oouch’s— A Treasury of English Poetry, 
which is to include verse by living writers. In this work 
Mr. “ Q. ” must needs traverse again a good deal of the 
ground he covered in his other collection— Phe Golden Pomp. 
Then there is the Treasury of Irish Poetry (poetry written 
by Irishmen in English) promised us by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke and Mjr. T. W. Rolleston. The appearance of this 
will be a very effective criticism upon the Book of Irish 
Verse issued a year or two ago by Mr. W. B. Teates — 
an obviously inadequate performance, bound to be 
speedily superseded. From another editor will come 
An Old English Anthology, which I take to mean an antho¬ 
logy of Old English verse. To me, I confess, this does 
not sound promising. As for The Troubadour, which is 
to see the hght through the agency of Messrs. Cassell, I 
“ admire ” (as Mr. Lang might say) the taste which could 
conceive such a title, so alien to the spirit of English 
poetry. 

Ghreat praise and* glory to Macmillan & Co., inasmuch 
as they promise us, in the “ Eversley ” series, more letters 
of Edward FitzGerald’s, and, in the “ Golden Treasury ” 
series, a collection of his Miscellanies, such as “ Euphranor,’’ 
“Polonius,” and the like. To do this latter is to do espe¬ 
cially well, because for some years past the public has been 
led to regard FitzGerald as the translator-adapter of 
Omar, and that only—except so far as it has been able 
to approach and appreciate him in his Letters. We have 
to thank the same firm for also including in the “ Golden 
Treasury ” Cicero’s discourses on Old Age and Friendship, 
as translated and edited by Mr. E. 8. Shuckburgh, to 
whom we owe (or shall owe shortly) the Englishing of 
the whole correspondence of Cicero, in chronological order. 

Poor Tennyson! Not only is he about to figure in a 
series of “Saintly Lives,’’ but a writer (wisely anonymous) 
announces yet another “ critical study ’’ of him, and we 
have just had a volume on The Mind of Tennyson, of which 


the title is, I suppose, a sort of echo of the title of 
Prof. Bowden’s wefi-lmown book bn Shakespeare's "Mind' 
and Art. 

It never rains but it pours. The Eev. J. H. Batt is to 
bestow upon us a book concerning the late Mr. D. L. 
Moody. As if that were not sufficient, the Eev. J. W. 
Chapman is to produce a volume on The Life and Works of 
D. L. Moody, and a Mr. E. A. Torrey is to distill for us 
the Lessons from the Life and Death of D. L. Moody. That 
is pretty well to go on with. 

Mr. Frank Murray, publisher, Derby, announces as 
“ nearly ready ” a Bibliography of Austin Dobson, 
“ attempted ” by “ Francis Edwin Murray,” who may, or 
may not, be Mr. Frank Murray himself. There will be 
fifty large pages, and five hundred ordinary copies for 
English consumption—ton of the one and fifty of the other 
being allotted to America (a not extravagant number). 
Some “Notes for a Bibliography of Austin Dobson” 
appeared a few years ago in the columns of the Bookman. 
That Mr. Frank Murray should have been led to make a 
volume out of the subject speaks eloquently for the 
]ppularity of Mr. Dobson—a popularity thoroughly woU 
deserved. If I remember rightly, the writer in the 
Bookman dealt only with Mr’. Dobson’s verse; Mr. Murray 
has extended his labours to Mr. Dobson’s prose also. 

Do we want another Life of Sir Walter Scott? We are 
to have one, it seems, from the pen of Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
hitherto known chiefly as the writer of such books as 
The Naturalist in La Plata, Birds in a Village, Lost British 
Birds, Idle Days in Patagonia, and Birds in London. But 
Mr. Hudson is also the author of a book on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy, and of another on Keats, Clough, 
and Matthew Arnold {Studies in Interpretation). It is 
through these, no doubt, that we arrive at this latest study 
of the “ Great Magician.” 

Centenary celebrations of authors do at least some good: 
they lead usually to the popularisation of the au&ors’ 
works. Thus, the recent mild exploitation of James 
Thomson, of “ The Seasons ” fame, has been followed by 
the inclusion of his Poems in the “Canterbury Poets” 
series, which will present the only cheap edition available. 
The Aldine edition costs five shillings. I am presuming 
that the “ Canterbury ” edition will be “ complete.” 

Miss Olive Birrell has given to her forthcoming novel 
the title of Love in a Mist —a pretty title, and “ allurin’ ”— 
possibly new to the world of narrative fiction, but assuredly 
not new to that of dramatic fiction, inasmuch as it was the 
name which Mr. Louis Parker gave to a play of his which 
saw the light some half-dozen years ago. 

With reference to the forthcoming new edition of John 
Heneage Jesse’s anecdotal histories and biographies, some 
of my readers may like to have the dates of their first 
appearance :— The Court of England during the Reign of the 
Stuarts (18-10), The Court of England from the Revolution 
to the Death of George II. (1843), George Selwyn and his 
Contemporaries (1843), The Pretenders and their Adherents 
(184.5), Richard III. and Some of his Contemporaries (1862), 
The .Life <^nd Reign of George III. (1867), and Celebrated 
Etonians (187;j). I suppose that Jesse’s “historical drama 
on the Battle of Bo.sworth ” will be reproduced with the 
Richard III. Jesse rather fancied himself as a poet, and 
published three books of verse; but I doubt if they will 
ever be reprinted. 

There does not appear to be much ground for the pro¬ 
duction of a new edition of Pucklo’s Club. The book, 
me judice, has little literary merit, and it was reprinted 
so recently as 189(1, with the illustrations by Thurston, 
whicli first saw the light in 1817. Previously to that, we 
had the edition of 1834, prefaced by Samuel Weller 
Singer. First issued in 1711, The Club was reproduced in 
1713, 1721, 1723 (revise! by the author), 1733, and 1734. 
Mr. Austin Dobson, its latest editor, has already written 
about it in tlie pages of Biblingraphica. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Book by Itself. 

Thirtem Storits. By E. B. Canningliame (Jraham. 

(Heinemann. 68.) 

Mb. Gbabam, ve may remark, is not a new-comer. To go 
no further back than last year; we had his 3fogreb-el-Acksa, 
which was published as a book of travel in Morocco, but 
is treasured by the discerning as a satire on things done in 
Mayfair and Mincing-lane. The same unfettered wit 
is abroad in these pages. In Mogreh-el-Aek*a there was 
a constant playing-off of British character against the 
types of Morocco under a convention of social and political 
equality as between us and them. It was as though Mr. 
Graham refused to disting^uish between the twa humanities 
except for tricksy purposes of his own. But in his new 
book of South American reminiscences the satire is not 
only less, it is different. It merges into pathos. The 
juxtaposition is not that of prosperous judges, clergy, and 
stockbrokers with prosperous emirs, sheikhs, and cut-throat 
tribesmen—it is the jtixtaposition of the prosperous Briton 
and Spaniard with the poor Indian, who wavers and sickens 
when he has looked for a little time into the white man’s 
face. And these dusky fools have a place in Mr. Gradiam’s 
heart, such as the butcher’s son and the boy who drove 
the niilk-oart have in yours, though you may not remember 
what has happened to them since they bumped you over an 
orchard wall. Years ago he knew them, and their life, and 
gathered memories of them from their gay oppressors, 
nis book is steeped in memories ; the ache of many 
nostalnas is in its bones. It is like Mr. Graham to 
carefuBy emphasise this in his Preface. He has learned 
to distrust readers. “Let there be no mistake ; the writer 
and the reader are sworn foes.’’ “Therefore’’—after 
suitable jibes—“ why strip the soul stark naked to the 
public gaze without some hesitation and due interval, by 
means of which to make folk understand that which you 
write is what you think you feel; part of yourself, a 
part, moreover, which once given out can never be 
recalled?’’ That is finely, if rather crazily, said. It is, 
we say, a bit of Mr. Graham’s character that he puts a 
tranquil law of literature as a highly specialised personal 
grudge. He does the right academic thing, and makes a 
sore point of it. He writes travel as it ought to be 
written, and says he has done it in lieu of kicking you for 
a book-sniffing ingrate. All of which shows how these 
times do embitter and arride the writer who has something 
to say, and knows it. 

If our design were the vulgar one of winning readers 
for Mr. Graham we should stir his pot and display his 
tit-bits; we should inform the reader that “ Cruz Alta ’’ is 
a tale of horse-driving and horse-bargaining between 
Uruguay and Brazil, with interludes of very mixed danc¬ 
ing and very mixed love-making, and mate drinking in 
lonely fatendas, and night-chases after runaway horses; we 
should insist that “ The Gold Fish ’’ is a capital story of 
a Moorish runner’s devotion; that “ A Hegira ’’ is a story 
of man-hunting in Mexico second to none in its kind, and 
that “Victory” and “Eothenberger’s Wedding” are 
very strong meat. But we deem the sentiment of the book 
more precious than its constructive interests. What a fine 
welter of minor humanity is here. What little lands and 
peoples, what skills and traditions, what a coming and 
going in remotest inns and market-places of lands whose 
names are hid in gazetteers. The fine thing is that Mr. 
Graham writes so familiarly and with such heart and with 
such back-flung irony of these Brazilian, Uruguayan, 
Paraguayan folk—these lost Gauchos, negroes, cattle- 
farmers, “ China ” girls, British wastrels and polygamists, 
pious horse-copers, sooty missionaries, revolutionists with 
song and knife equally ready—all that Spanish-negro 
fringe of humanity, hot of blood and petty of achievement, 


that litters South America. We are delighted by the zest 
with which the author’s thoughts fly from London to some 
remote Brazilian town, like flat-roofed, sandy High Cross, 
stored with hogsheads of sugar and bales of black tobacco 
from Bahia. Even there they wander speculatively back 
to old Jesuit days—dim origins and formative politics: 

It may be that the Itood set up on high was but a 
landmark, or again to mark a frontier line against the 
.heathen to the north, or yet it may have been the grave 
of some Paulista, who in his foray against the Jesuits in 
Paraguay died here on his return, while driving on before 
him a herd of converts to become slaves in far San Paulo, 
to the greater glory of the Lord. All ^ese things may 
have been, or none of them; but the quiet, sleepy place, 
the forests with their parrots and macaws, their herds of 
I>eccaries, their bands of screaming monkeys, the bright- 
striped tiger-cats, the armadillos, coatis, capibarks, and 
gorg;eous flaming “ seibos,” all intertwined by ropes of 
living cordage of lianas, and the supreme content of all the 
dweUers in the district with God, themselves, their countiy, 
and their lives, still after twenty years is fresh, and stirs 
me, as the memory of the Paciflo stirs a reclaimed “ beach¬ 
comber” over his grog, and makes him say, “I never 
should have left them i^nds, for a man was happy in ’em 
living on the beach.” 

And again, at Santa Eosa — reached along a palm- 
border^ trail, where faith is dead but where the Angelus, 
“ much more important,” remains : 

To this day, when in our hurried life I dream of peace, 
my thoughts go back to the old Paraguayan Jesuit 
“oapiUa” lost in the woods of Morosomo, Curupay, and 
Yba-hai, and with its two tall, feathery palm - trees 
rustling above the desecrated church; to the long strings 
of white-robed women carrying water-jars, and to the 
old-world life, perhaps by this time altered and swept 
away, or yet again not altered, and passing still in the 
same quiet fashion as when we were there. 

Sometimes it is a mere solitude that comes back, but a 
solitude full of history: 

We passed by palm-groves and deserted mandioca 
patches, reed cottages in ruins, watched the flamingoes 
Ashing in the lake, the alligators lying motionless, and 
saw an Indian all alone in a dug-out canoe, rasting his 
line as placidly as he had lived before the coming of the 
Spaniards. 

Sometimes it is all history, and crude at that, as in the 
mouth of Xavier Fernandez, retired slave-dealer and mule- 
dealer, versed in all points of mules and negroes ; 

Most graphically did he tell how the last Indians were 
himted down with dogs, and in a pantomime he showed 
how they jumped up and fell when they received the shot, 
and putting out his tongue and writhing hideously he 
imitated how they wriggled on the ground, explaining 
that they were worse to kill than is a tapir, and put his 
father and the other patriots to much unnecessary pain. 
And as he talked, the fields, the river and the plain 
bathed in the sun . . . great lizards drank its rays, 
flattening themselves upon the stones in ecstasy, humming¬ 
birds quivered at the heart of every flower; almve the 
stream the dragon-flies hung poised; only some “ infidel ” 
whom the patriots had destroyed seemed wanting, and the 
landscape looked incomplete without a knot of them in 
their high feather crowns stealthily stealing round a 
comer of the woods. 

In “ A Hegira ” we do not merely hear of such killing; 
we witness it. Three Apache Indians, escaped from 
prison, are pursued across hundreds of miles of country in 
rage and deadly fear by a party of heroes to whom the 
word Apache is as an absolution from courage as from 
mercy. Town after town, plain after plain, were traversed, 
and stUl these three lone figures—a man, his squaw, and 
a boy—were ahead, and with them a little white dog. 

So Monterey became a memory; the Cerro de la Silla 
last vanishing, when full five leagues upon the road. The 
dusty plains all white with alkali, the grey-green sage- 
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bushes, the salt and crystal-looking rivers, the Indians 
bending under burdens, and the women sitting at the cross 
roads selling tortillas—all now had changed. Throuj^ 
oceans of tall grass, by muddy rivers in which alligators 
basked, by “bayous,” “resaoas,” and by “bottoms” of 
alluvial soil, in which grew cotton-woods, black-jack, and 
post-oak, with gigantic willows; through countless Wds 
of half-wild horses, lighting the landscape with their 
colours, and through a rolling prairie with vast horizons 
bounded by faint blue mountain chains, we took, our 
way. 

The Indians were starved, yet if they could but reach the 
tribe they were sale. At last the Santa Hosa chain of 
mountains rose in front. “ I knew that in the mountains 
the Indians were safe. ... I wished them luck after 
their hegira, planned with such courage, carried out so 
well, had ended, and they were back amongst the tribe.” 
Alas! this was early reckoning: 

Just outside Crucecitas we met a Texan who, as he told 
us, owned the place, and lived in “ kornkewbinage with a 
native gal,” called, as he ssid, “ Pastory,” who it appeared 
of all the females he had ever met was the best hand to 
bake “ tortillers,” and whom, had she not been a Catholic, 
he wovdd have made his wife. All this without a question 
on our part, and sitting sideways on his horse, scanning 
the country from the comer of his eye. He told us that 
he had “ had right smart of an Indian trouble here yester¬ 
day just about afternoon. Me and my ‘ vaquerys ’ were 
around looking for an estray horse, jtist six of us, when 
close to the ranch we popped kerpiash right upon three 
red devils, and opened fire at once. I hed a Winchester, 
and at the first fire tumbled the buck ; he fell right in his 
tracks, and jest as I was taking off his scalp. I’m doggoned 
if the squaw and the young devil didn’t come at us jest 
like grizzly bars. Wal, yes, killed ’em, o’ course, and 
anyhow the yoimg ’un would have growed up; but the 
squaw I’me sort of sorry about. I never could bear to 
km a squaw, though I’ve often seen it done. Naow here’s 
the all-firedest thing yer ever heard; jes’ as I was turning 
the bodies over with my foot a little Indian dog flies at us 
like a ‘ painter,’ the varmint, the condemnedst little bufiler 
I ever struck. I was for shootin’ him, but ‘ Pastory ’— 
that’s my ‘ kornkewbyne ’—she up and says it was a shame. 
Wal, we had to bury them, for dead Injun stinks worse 
than turkey-buzzard, and the dodgasted little dog is sitting 
on the grave, ’pears like he’s froze, leastwise he hasn’t 
moved since sun-up, when we planted the whole crew.” 

Of Mr. Graham’s philosophy of life, as exhibited once 
more in these pages, we will say nothing. It lies about 
casually; it is generous; it is just; and it is full of bias 
towards the natural man. Failure alone is interesting, 
not successful generalship, not going to the colonies 
with a half-crown and returning ri(i : 

But those who fail after a glorious fashion, Baleigh, 
Cervantes, Chatterton, Camoens, Blake, Claverhouse, 
Lovelace, Alcibiades, Parnell, and the last unknown deck¬ 
hand who, diving overboard, after a comrade, sinks without 
saving him : these interest us, at least they interest those 
who, cursed with imagination, are thereby doomed them¬ 
selves to the same failure as their heroes were. The world 
is to the unimaginative, for them are honours, titles, rank 
and ample waistbands; foolish phylacteries broad as trade 
union banners; their own esteem and death to sound of 
Bible leaves fluttered by sorrowing friends, with the sure 
hope of waking up immortal in a new world on the same 
pattern as the world that they have left. 

A hatred of all commerce and a love of all courtesy are 
not the smallest ingp'edients of our author’s philosophy. 
His is the talk of a man of the world, who has so com¬ 
pletely cleared his mind of ordinary cants that he is in 
danger of entertaining a cant of his own. Still, Mr. 
Graham is one of the wittiest commentators on civilisation, 
imperialism, and the trading spirit in our midst. And 
his method—you see his metliod ?—he is not merely 
caustic; he appeals to the rude man in us all. Rolling 
a cig.irette witli an aslant, upward, kindly look, he makes 
us sigh for the <losert and weep for the Indian. 


Close-Packed History. 

A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Greats 

By J. B. Bury, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

An independent history of Greece, by one of the most solid 
and brilliant of living historians, the author of The Later 
Roman Empire, the ^itor of Gibbon, is naturally a con¬ 
siderable book. The volume before us will admirably 
serve a double purpose. It wiU be, probably for many 
years, the leading text-book of the sixth form and universily 
student, the peg which will hold together his ethnology, 
his epigraphy, and his “ Hellenic studies,” his intei^reta- 
tions of Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
and his complementaiy replugs in Abbott, Holm, Busol^ 
Beloch, Duncker, Curtius, and Grote. At the same time it 
will be for. the general reader an adequate exposition of 
the whole matter, rendered equally instructive and fasci¬ 
nating by Prof. Bury’s sound erudition, sane judgment, 
and thorough command of vigorous and, at times, pic¬ 
turesque English. Among many other merits we are 
particularly struck by the author’s subtle and sympathetic 
criticism of Athenian politics and personalities, by the 
skilful use he makes of such stories as that of Pheidippides, 
treating them neither uncritically as gospel, nor con¬ 
temptuously as merely idle legend, but scientifically as 
throwing real light upon the conditions of popular senti¬ 
ment out of which they arose, and by hie wise determina¬ 
tion to exclude the special treatment of literature and art, 
philosophy and religion, except in so far as this can bo 
worked into the general texture of his narrative. “The 
intersporsion,” says Prof. Bury, “in a short political 
history, of a few imconnected chapters dealing, as they 
must deal, inadequately with art and literature seems 
useless and inartistic.” It is true, and we recall the oases 
of aridity which such chapters present in many otherwise 
respectable treatises. 

One point in the book we cannot but regret, and that is 
its extreme compression. This is deliberate. Prof. Bury 
tells us that while it would have been “ natural and 
certainly easier to allow it to range into several volumes,” 
he thought that compression would produce a more useful 
book, and therefore undertook “ the more laborious task.” 
That it was the more laborious task we feel sure, and only 
Prof. Bury’s lucid and nervous style, and his gift of 
putting into a few telling sentences the upshot of much 
investigation, could have enabled him to triumph, as he has 
triumphed, over the difficulties in the way. And still we 
are not quite satisfied that the result is the more useful. 
At the best such closely-packed matter makes exigent 
reading. The extreme compression sometimes necessitates 
at least an appearance of dogmatism where the conclusions 
advanced are, after all, not quite certain, and the student 
and general reader alike are excluded from the mental 
benefit to be derived from seeing the pros and cons of 
difficult problems fuUy set out by the hand of a master. 
Then, again, there is, of course, no room for foot-notes. A 
few termini pages of references to archaeological and 
other authorities make the mouth water for more; and 
in the remembrance of the careful analysis and criticism of 
the “Sources” for the history of the Byzantine period 
which Prof. Bury wrote for his Gibbon, the regret that he 
has not been able to do the same thing here for the 
Hellenic period is redoubled. 

It is, of course, in dealing with the earliest epochs of 
Greek history, the epochs before Herodotus, or indeed any 
written texts except Homer, begin to be of service, that a 
tentative rather than a dogmatic method is essential. In 
recent years anthropological and archioological research 
has thrown a flood of light upon the long period of wide¬ 
spread Mediterranean and .-Egean civilisation out of which 
Hellenism, as we know it, slowly grew. Prof. Bury’s work 
is far more up-to-date on this subject than any other Greek 
history known to us—naturally so, as the evidence is 
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accumulating from day to day. His account of tbe 
various types of pre-Mycen®an and Mycenaean culture in 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the isles; his discussion of the 
ethnical relations of the Aryan Greeks to the peoples 
among whom this civilisation was developed, represent the 
best that is known or conjectured at the present moment 
upon these difficult questions. How tentative it all is. 
Prof. Buiy himself is well aware. 

Prehistoric Greece cannot be treated satisfactorily 
except by the method of discussion, and in a work like 
this, since discussion lies outside its scope, a writer ^n 
only describe the main features of the culture which 
excavation has revealed, and state with implied reserve the 
chief general conclusions which he considers probable as to 
the correlation of the archmological evidence with the 
literary traditions of the Greeks. 

An example of the revolution in archroological know¬ 
ledge which a turn of the spade may produce is ready to 
hand. Prof. Bury points out the possibility of much new 
light to be derived from excavations in Crete. Before his 
prophecy was printed it was fulfilled. Leist winter Mr. 
A. J. Evans unearthed a magnificent palace at Cnossus, 
the traditional city of Minos. The discoveries made there 
sound like the .Fabian Nights. Thrones and frescoes 
have stood untouched for 4,000 years. A great bull, 
naturalistically modelled in painted plaster, recalls the 
legend of the Minotaur. The intricate corridors of the 
p^ace recall the famous labyrinth. A series of clay 
tablets, both in hieroglyphic and linear script, appear to 
contain correspondence and records of the treasure-house. 
These carry back the history of writing in the Medi¬ 
terranean at least six centuries beyond all previous records. 
Unfortunately they are at present untranslatable, for no 
man knoweth in what tongue they are written. Probably 
it is a form of that language spoken all round the shores of 
the Mediterranean before the Aryans came, which appears to 
be represented by modem Basque and Berber, and which, 
according to Prof. Ehys, considerably affected the Celtic 
of these islands. In any case, should it.ever bo deciphered, 
one result, among others, will be that Prof. Bury will have 
to rewrite the first chapter of his history. 


His Collected Poems. 

Th» Collected Poems of T. E. Brown. (Macmillan. 

7s. 6d.) 

Close on the heels of T. E. Brown’s Letters, which we 
reviewed in our issue of September 23, comes his 
Collected Poems. It is a volume of 736 pages in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s green-cloth, uniform edition of the poets. 
“Once,” records Mr. Irwin, “when I remarked on the 
omission of Brown’s name in an article on ‘Minor Poets,’ 
in one of the magazines, he said with a smUe, ‘ Perhaps I 
am among the major.’” That smile, adds Mr. Irwin, 
“had just sufficient irony—no more.” T. E. Brown is 
No. 7 in this edition of the poets. His predecessors are 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Matthew 
Arnold, and Lowell. The longer narrative poems fill three- 
fourths of the volume, the remaining quarter comprises 
Lyrical Poems and Poems of Aspects and Characters. 

To a few these poems—racy, rushing, pathetic, ironic, 
humorous, as the mood took Mm—have been long familiar; 
the remnant who love fine poetiy have a keen intellectual 
and emotional pleasure awaiting them. His was a teeming 
brain; hie poems never give the impression of artifice, 
although it is on record that he was a conscientious literary 
craftsman, as became the son of a father so fastidious about 
composition that he would make his son read some fragment 
of an English classic to him before answering an invitation, 
like Ms own Tom Baynes, Brown favoured the asynartete 


octosyllable. Turn to the series of “ Fo’c’s’le Yams.” It 
is his rollicking mood: 

First comes Tom Baynes among these sorted quills, 

In asynartete octosyllables. 

Methinks you see the “ fo’c’s’le” squat, the squirt 
Nicotian, various interval of shirt, 

Enlarged, contract—keen swordsman, cut and thrust: 
Old salt, old rip, old friend, Tom Baynes comes fvM. 

By way of contrast read that lovely lyric, “ My Garden ” : 

A g;arden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 

Bose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Femed g;rot— 

The veriest school 
Of peace ; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens ! when the eve is cool ? 

Nay, but I have a sign; 

’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 

The note of Ms poetry, a note which distinguishes and 
lifts him from the ranks of modem versifiers, is the con¬ 
viction it produces in the reader that it had to be written. 
Behind every poem, however slight, the impulse to sing 
shows. He did not say to Mmself: “ I feel in the mood 
to write poetry. Now, what shall my subject be ? ” No! 
We seem to see him breaking off from another occupation 
to dig Ms thought upon paper. At heart he was a patriot, 
a Manx patriot with a fierce love for his native island, its 
people, its customs, its lan^age, its legends—all that 
thereunto belonged. He had, too, an abounding pity for 
all things human, and a religion that was half entirely 
orthodox, and half wholly pantheistic. His verse changes 
with his mood. Now it is the racy, racing dialogue of 
“ Fo’c’s’le Yams”; now a poem travailing imder the cloak 
of Browning’s mgged religiosity; now one breathing the 
sane, large utterance of Whitman; now a lyric, and now a 
mourner’s cry. Other of his poems go at a run—thus: 

Now the beauty of the thing when childher plays is 
The terrible wonderful length the days is 
Up you jumps, and out in the sun. 

And you fancy the day will never be done ; 

And you’re chasin’ the bumbees hummin’ so cross 
In the hot sweet air among the goss, 

Or gath’rin’ blue-bells, or lookin’ for eggs. 

Or peltin’ the ducks with their yalla legs, 

Or a climbin’ and nearly breakin’ your skulls, 

Or a shoutin’ for divilment after the gulls. 

Or a thMkin’ of nothin’, but down at the tide 
Bingin’ out for the happy you feel inside. 

That’s the way with the kids, you know. 

And the years do come and the years do go, 

And when you look back it’s all like a i>uff. 

Happy and over and short enough. 

Also he had a good, grim grip of words, and when he W'as 
in a mood he could pack them in a sentence with the best— 
pack them like herrings in a barrel. Mr. Kipling would 
appreciate this picture of a certain schooner: 

So to the jetty gradual she was hauled : 

Then one the tiller took, 

And chewed, and spat upon his hand, and bawled ; 

And one the canvas shook 
Forth like a mouldy bat; and one, ivith nods 
And smiles, lay on the bowsprit-end, and called 
And cursed the Harbour-master by his gods. 

And, rotten from the gunwale to the keel. 

Bat-riddled, bUge be-stank, 

Slime-slobbered, horrible, I saw her reel. 

And drag her oozy flank, 

And sprawl among the deft young waves, that laughed, 
And leapt, and turned in many a sportive wheel. 

As she thumped onward with her lumbering draught. 

But such passages (and there are many of them) may be 
regarded as literary exercises in which the capable work¬ 
man delights to show his strength. It is in his elegiac 
poems that Brown finds Ms way to the hearts of those 
whose appreciation of poetry is emotional rather than 
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artistic. There are many such poems in the book. Here 
is a little sheaf of them : 

Dead I 

Dead, say you P “ Yes, the last sweet rose 
Is gathered ”—Close, O close, 

0,^ntly, gently, very gently close 
Her little book of life, and seal it up 
To God, who gave, who took—O bitter cup! O bell! 

O folding grave—O mother, it is well— 

Yes, it is well. He holds the key 
That opens all the mysteries; and He 
Has blessed ova children—it is well. 

She knelt upon her brother’s grave. 

My little girl of six years old— 

He used to be so good and brave, 

The sweetest lamb of all our fold; 

He used to shout, he used to sing. 

Of all our tribe the little king— 

And so unto the turf her ear she laid, 

To hark if still in that dark place he played. 

O Gbd to Thee I yield 

The gift Thou givest most precious, most divine ' 

Yet to what field 
I must resign 
His little feet 
That wont to be so fieet, 

I muse. O, joy to think 

On what soft brink 

Of flood he plucks the daffodils. 

On what empurpled hills 

He stands, Thy kiss all fresh upon his brow, 

And wonders, if his father sees him now ! 

Best known, and deservedly, of bis elegiac poems is the 
beautiful “ Epistola ad Dakyns.” A little longer, and 
differing from it inasmuch that it is the expression of a 
groat sorrow that is past, is the poignant “ Aber Stations.” 
In this lament over the death of a child, the grief that 
palpitates in the written words is so vivid as to be scarce 
bearable. We (fuote the “ Static Septima ■’: 

The heavens are very blue 
Above the western hill; 

The earth is very still— 

I will draw near, and view 
The spot 

Where he is . . . not. 

But O dear cliff, O big, good*natured giant, 

I think some delicate dint must still remain 
On your broad surface, from the strain 
Of limbs so sweetly pliant. 

Behold! 

The lamb I the lamb! fallen from the very rock I 
Cold! cold! 

Dead! dead ! 

His little head 
Rests on the very blpck 

That Braddan trod— 

Dear lambs ! twin lambs of God! 

Old cliff, such things 

Might move some stubborn questionings— 

But now I question not— 

See, see I the waterfall 
Is robed in rainbows—what! 

Our lambs F My Braddan shall have charge 
Of him, and lead him by the marge 
Of some bright stream celestial. 

Braddan shall be a happy shepherd boy; 

No trouble shall annoy 

That soft green pasture—Ah, Murillo, saint! 

Kind friend! that for all sorrowing hearts didst paint 
John Baptist and the Lamb—those arms thrown round 
That neck ! Forgive me, God, that I have found 
Some comfort in this little parable— 

It gives me strength to climb the hill, 

And humbly so return— 

God bless the metry burn ! 

I have no will 

But thine. O God ! 1 know that Thou art true— 

Be blue, O heavens, be blue ! 

Be still, 0 earth, be still ! 


More War Books. 


Ian Hamilton't March, By Winston Spencer Churchill. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 

Sow We JSseaped from Pretoria. By Captain Aylmer 
Haldane. (Blackwood. Is.) 

From Alderehot to Pretoria. By W. E. Sellers. (Eeligious 
Tract Society.) 

This, Mr. Churchill’s second book on the Boer War, is a 
continuation of his Morning Poet Letters, and describes 
his various experiences, between the relief of Ladysmith 
and the fall of Pretoria. It is written with a running 
pen, by one whose enterorise and good luck was 
always leading him into adventures, and enabling him 
to be present at critical moments. In Chapter V. Mr. 
Churchill is as near death as a man could be, and saved 
only by the coolness and bravery of a scout; in Chapter 
XV. he and the Duke of Marlborough have the joy of 
being the first two men to toll the prisoners at Pretoria 
that the British are in the town. One of the features of 
this campaign is the way special correspondents have taken 
certain generals imder their wing. Now it is Lieutenant- 
General Ian Hamilton’s turn. The book is mainly an 
enthusiastic account of his fine march on the flank of Ixird 
Eoberts’s main army from Bloemfontein to Pretoria. On 
that march ten general actions and fourteen smaller affairs 
were fought, and five towns were captured. After the fall 
of Johannesburg Mr. Churchill had an interview with 
Lord Eoberts. Here is a pen picture of “ Bobs ”: 

His eye twinkled. I have never seen a man before with 
such extraordinary eyes. I remember to have been strusk 
with them on several occasions. The face remains per¬ 
fectly motionless, but the eyes convey the strongest 
emotions. Sometimes they blaze with anger, and you 
see hot yellow fire behind them. Then it is best to 
speak up stra^^ht and clear, and make an end quickly. At 
others there is a steel grey glitter—quite cold and un¬ 
compromising—which Iw a most sobering effect on any¬ 
one who sees it. 

And here is a passage that brings home the danger that 
Lord Eoberts faced to win: 

I cannot end this letter without recalling for one 
moment the grave risks Lord fioberts bravely faced in 
order to strike the decisive blow and seize Pretoria. When 
be decided to advance from Vereeniging without waiting 
for more supplies, and so profit by the enemy’s disorder, 
he played for a great stake. He won, and it is very easy 
now to forget the adverse chances. But the facts stand 
out in glaring outline: that if the Boers had defended 
Pretoria with their forts and guns tiiey could have 
checked us for several weeks; and if, while we were try¬ 
ing to push our investment, the line had been cut behind 
us, as it has since been cut, nothing would have remained 
but starvation or an immediate retreat on Johannesburg, 
perhaps on the Yaal. 

The volume also contains a vivid account by Lieutenant 
H. Frankland of his experiences while prisoner of war at 
Pretoria. 

Captain Haldane was a fellow-prisoner of Mr. Winston 
ChurchiE at Pretoria when that war correspondent made 
his successful escape from the Model School at Pretoria. 
He tells us; 

In order to conceal the sudden departure of the special 
war correspondent of the Morning Poet, and obtain for him 
as long a start as possible, we made up a dummy figure 
which, placed in his bed, had such a natural appearance 
that early on the morning of the 13th it was invited to 
accept a cup of coffee by a soldier servant. 

The ruse served its brief purpose. Captain Haldane’s 
own escape, in company with two others, was no such 
sudden dash for liberty, but a long game of patience. 
They led their gaolers to believe they had broken out, while 
they were really in hiding under the floor of the g 3 rm* 
nasium. There they remained, moving on hands and knees. 
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bumping heads, restraining coughs and sneezes, and 
receiving food from above. After eighteen days of 
intolerable life under the floor the adventurers had the 
unspeakable satisfaction of learning that a general 
removal of prisoners from the gaol, a step on which 
they had been calculating, was about to take place. 
They heard the commandant go his last round, and 
the last sentry quit his post. Escape was then com¬ 
paratively easy. The story is told very briskly, and 
is a notable addition to the annals of prison escapes. 
Captain Haldane’s companions were Lieut. Le Mesurier, 
of the Dublin Fusiliers, and Lieut. Brockie, of the Natal 
Carabineers. The story is issued in paper covers, and is 
the best shilling’s-worth of Boer war adventure we have 
seen. 

Mr. Sellers has written this record of Christian work 
among our troops in South Africa, and of soldierly godli¬ 
ness, at the instance of the Religious Tract Society; and 
has compiled it from reports received from chaplains at 
the front. The most interesting page in the book is that 
on which appears the “ Short Prayer for the Use of 
Soldiers in the Field,” which the Primate of Ireland 
composed, and which—acting on no precedent that can 
be found in the annals of the British Army — Lord 
Roberts circulated among the troops with an expression 
of his hope that they would find it helpful. This is the 
prayer: 

Almighty Father, I have often sinned against Thee. 
O wash me in the precious blood of the Lamb of God. 
Fill me with Thy Holy Spirit, that I may lead a new life. 
Spare me to see again those whom I love at home, or fit 
me for Thy presence in peace. 

Strengthen us to quit ourselves like men in our right 
and just cause. Keep ns faithful unto death, calm in 
danger, patient in suffering, merciful as well as brave, 
true to our Queen, our country, and our colours. 

If it be Thy will, enable us to win victory for England, 
and, above aU, grant us the better victory over temptation 
and sin, over life and death, that we may be more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us, and laid down His 
life for us, Jesus our Saviour, the Captain of the Army of 
God, Amen. 


The Little Touches. 

A MatUr of Craft. By W. W. Jacobs. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Gradually, but surely, as Mr. Jacobs adds to his slender 
supply of stories, there is coming to be a Jacobs world— 
as definite a Jacobs world (though infinitesimal by com¬ 
parison) as that which we call the Dickens world. Its 
Doimdaries are on the west the Pool of London, and on the 
east certain sleepy riverside villages in Essex and Suffolk; 
and its inhabitants are simple-minded elderly mariners, 
simple-minded comfortable old ladies, simple-minded 
irascible skippers of amatory disposition, sardonic irascible 
mates, ironical crews, very sharp boys and pert maidens. 
Of such is the Jacobs world composed. It is a world not 
only of simple folk, but of a non-resisting folk. In the 
Jacobs world to see a pretty girl is to fall in love with her, 
to see a public-house is to ■ go inside it and probably drink 
too much, to see something provocative of sarcasm is to 
be sarcastic, and to disapprove angrily is to fight with 
fists. Whether the Thames is really populated in this 
way we do not know, and probably Mr. Jacobs has no 
critics among literary men that do know. Personally we 
have our misgivings; we are disposed to think that an 
idealist has been at work. If not, why we would struggle 
to be supercargo on a coaster to-morrow. 

After all, fidelity to every fact matters very little, pro¬ 
vided there is fidelity to some important ones; and when 
a humorist like Mr. Jacobs offers a representation of life 


it is, of course, life so s^ially selected to please his own 
whimsical taste, as to oe very unlike life as we know it. 
The people are right, their behaviour is right, the 
accessories are right; but there is too much laughter to 
the square inch. Yet there are sims in this book- that 
Mr. Jacobs coTild write a very faiwful novel if he per¬ 
mitted himself. For ourselves wo hope that he will 
never do it; the other thing is too good. But ho has the 
power. The Wheeler family is done so well. Miss Poppy 
Tyrell is done so well, the mate Fraser, within certain 
limits, is done so well, and the atmosphere of Poplar and 
Seabridge is done so well. 

Mr. Jacobs has two great gifts : one is the power to 
place a simple-minded man in a comer, excite our sym¬ 
pathies for him, magnify his embarrassments, and keep us 
engrossed all the time. To do this the author requires no 
violences, no black passions, no supernatural happenings, 
such as other novelists find so lueful. If he is interested 
in the fracture of any commandment it is the tenth, in its 
application to handmaidens and wives; but he can bo 
independent even of this. With very unusual and mas¬ 
terly skill in making the most of a normal dififlculty of 
quiet life, Mr. Jacobs can hold a reader in as firm a grip 
as if he dealt exclusively with blood and mystery, and give 
the reader a much better time. It is this power that makes 
for the enthralling interest of A Matter of Craft, which, 
though it is the record merely of the escapades of a too 
affectionate skipper who was e^aged to tnree women at 
once, is no more to be set aside than Gaboriau’s finest 
detective mosaic. 

But we do not consider that herein lies Mr. Jacobs’s 
special distinction. After all, the construction of a 
story can, to a certain extent, be acquired, and to 
make the most of amatory embroilments is within the 
power of any farce writer. It is in his eye for 
character, his knowledge of a certain kind of human 
nature, his genius for the little touches, as we prefer 
to call them, that Mr. Jacobs stands out so notably. 
No one now writing can manage the little touches as 
Mr. Jacobs can, at once so naturally, so truthfully, 
so usefully, and so joyously. By httle touches we 
mean such generous gratuities from Mr. Jacobs’s store as 
these which follow, aR of which might have been omitted 
by a less patient and conscientious writer. None of them 
actually heli)s the plot, but every one of them is so much 
added to the characters and conditions of the story. 
Without them, we mean. Captain Fowler’s troubles would 
not be a whit less acute or his story a whit less 
engrossing. 

[On the morning of the wedding] ladies with pins in 
their mouths wandered about restlessly imtil coming into 
the orbit of one of the brides they stuck one or two into 
her, and then drew back to watch the effect. 

Captain Barber came out of church with a buzzing in bis 
ears and a mist before his eyes. Something was cUnging 
to bis arm, which he tried several times to shake off. 
Then he discovered that it was Mrs. Barber. 

He had to go over his adventures again and again. 
Captain Barber causing much inconvenience and delay at 
supper time by using the beer-jug to represent the Oolden 
Cloud, and a dish of hot sausages the unknown craft which 
sank her. Flower was uncertain which to admire most— 
the tactful way in which Mrs. Barber rescued the sausages 
or the readiness with which his uncle pushed a plate over 
a fresh stain on the table-cloth. 

Mr. Jacobs also has a true humorist’s appreciation of 
surprise. Speaking of his captain’s betrothed, Joe says: 
“ She’s that sort o’ young lady that if she come up now 
and told me to jump overboard, I’d do it.” “ You could 
swim ashore easy,” assented Mr. Green. 

We trust that Mr. Jacobs will never permit the impor¬ 
tunities of his public to deprive him of the gift of patience, 
which is at the back of his admirable quiet humour. 
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An All-Round Mountaineer. 

Amon^ the Eimahytu. By Major L. A. Waddell. Second 

Edition. (Constable. Cs.) 

“ In a hundred ages of the gods I could not tell you of all 
the glories of the Himalaya,” cried an old Sanskrit singer. 
He would have been amazed to see what has been accom¬ 
plished by Major Waddell—to whom we owe the quota¬ 
tion—within the limits of a single volume. In spite 
of the many bold spirits who have brought us knowledge 
of this remote region—from Sir Joseph Hooker, who 
published his Journal in 1854, to Dr. and Mrs. Workman, 
whose promised book is e^erly awaited—it is still, in a 
sense, an undiscovered coimtry, from whose bourne any 
traveller returning is sure of an enthusiastic reception. 

Major Waddell deals especially with the Himalayas of 
Sikhim, among which he has “lived in tents for lour or 
five months of ^several successive years,” and portions of 
which he has “ traversed nearly every year for the past 
fourteen years, sketching, shooting, collecting, and espe¬ 
cially exploring the customs of the people on the frontiers 
of Tibet and of Nepal,” accompanied, it should be added, 
by such a host of native porters—and their wives—as no 
European mountaineer would dare to be responsible for. 
Of mountaineering proper, however, there is next to none 
in the book, though in every other chapter we are higher 
than Mont Blanc. The difficulties are not so much cold 
and snow and ice as heat, malaria, and insects, tropical 
forests, unbridged rivers and hostile tribes, food, shelter, 
and transport. 

The author is artist, scientist, and humanist, and com¬ 
bines the enthusiasms of them all. His pages teem with 
minute obsei^ation pleasantly recorded of outlandish men 
and outlandish things j and though to some readers the 
interest of his story will culminate in his account of those 
unconquerable giants, Everest (29,002 ft.) and Kanchen- 
junga (28,150 ft.), the long, slow joumeyings to and fro 
across their stupendous flanks—ground largely untrodden 
hitherto by Europeans—will have even for them an irre¬ 
sistible fascination. Many, tied by circumstance to 
commonplace pursuits and commonplace pleasures, will be 
caught up into another world, if only they can be 
induced to open this volume, and some, accustomed to 
see no further than their own tills, will bo touched, it may 
bo hoped, to a sense of England’s responsibility towards 
the dark-skinned peoples over whom she has stretched out 
her hand. The climber will be disappointed that Major 
Waddell made no climbing record, and never got within 
twenty miles of Xinchenjunga or within sixty of Everest. 
But it is no small thing to be transported even within 
eye-shot of perhaps the highest peak in the world—the 
Tibetans maintain that some of their “ sacred mountains ” 
in the xmexplored country to the North are still higher— 
and to be enabled to survey its approaches, its contour, 
and its surroundings under capable guidance. It is 
something, too, to realise that there are “ new roads ” 
which bring the glaciers of Xinchenjunga within five or 
six days of Darjeeling, and so within a week of Calcutta. 

It may be a source of surprise to those who only know 
the mountains of Europe that there should be passes of 
18,000 ft. without snow in June, and that Major Waddell 
and his compamons should have enjoyed a comparative 
immunity from mountain-sickness, but it will but add to 
the zest of future explorers to learn that the demons and 
dragons so long banished from the Alps are still lords of 
the Himalayas. 

Except that it is considerably cheaper, this second 
edition of the book does not materially differ from the 
first edition of last year. Binding, paper, and margin 
have suffered somewhat, and the large map is no longer 
coloured, but text and illustrations are unclianged—-with 
the single e.xception that “ the splendid ” Siuiolchii I’oak, 
tho reference to which still stands in the Preface, has 
disappeared from the title-pago. 


The Man in Red. 

Richelieu, and the Growth of French Power, By James 
Breck Perkins, LL.D. (London and New York; 
Putnam’s Sons. 58.) 

“ Voild I’homme rouge qui passe! ” cries Marion Delorme 
at the close of Victor Hugo’s thrilling tragedy. The 
“man in red”—otherwise Armand du Plessis, Cardinal 
de Eichelieu—passes very clearly and arrestingly before 
our eyes in these pages of Dr. Perkins, which belong to 
the “Heroes of the Nations” series. At the same tune, 
as his sub-title implies, we have a few of the important 
developments of Prance—internal and external—of which 
Eicheheu was the cause and worker-out. Save the crafty 
and cruel Louis XI., no man so transformed France as 
Eichelieu since the time of Charlemagne, who, after all, 
belongs as much to Gorman as French history. He said 
himself to Louis Xm.: 

When your Majesty called me to your oouncils, I can 
truly say that the Huguenots divided the state with you; 
the nobles conducted themselves as if they were not 
mihjects, and the governors of provinces as if they were 
independent sovereigns. Foreign alliances were despised, 
private interests preferred to public, and the dignity of 
your Majesty so abased it could hardly be recogmsed. I 
pronused your Majesty to use all my industry and power 
to ruin the Huguenot party, lower the pride of the nobles, 
lead all subjects to their duty, and restore the nation’s 
name among foreign nations. 

He did all he promised. The Huguenots, who formed 
a state within the state, were crushed without persecution, 
the turbulent nobles were made obedient as children, 
Austria and Spain were brought low, and France made 
the first power in Europe. And this was done, although 
Eichelieu depended on a king more weak, dissimulating, 
capricious, and imreliable than our own Charles I.; a 
king jealous and suspicious. The man who accomplished 
it was a singulw mixture of subtlety and courage, strength 
and wile. He intrigued his way to rule by the arts of the 
woman, and ruled with the strong hand of the man. He 
attained power like the serpent, tmd used it like the lion. 
He was neither cruel nor merciful, without vindictiveness 
and without forgiveness. No personal enemy of his 
suffered, and no public enemy escaped. Perhaps he could 
not afford clemency. The great princes could not believe 
that the right of rebellion was taken from them, and the 
only way of bringing conviction to heads turned with 
power and impunity was to strike some off. They never 
ceased plots to shake down his power, and each plot only 
shook down their own heads. These plots, and Eichelieu’s 
narrow escapes, are matter of romance no less than 
history. The very end of his life saw the most dangerous 
and best known of them. He lay ill at Narbonne; the 
king was at Perpignan, worked upon by his boyish block¬ 
head of a favourite. Cinq Mars. The Duke de Bouillon 
and others joined the plot, and all believed that Eichelieu’s 
favour was gone. A plan of assassination was laid, and 
Gaston d’Orleans, the king’s brother, was privy to it. 
Then Eichelieu recovered. A treaty which the conspirators 
had secretly made with Spain fell into his hands. Forth¬ 
with he sent it to the king, the cowardly Gaston turned 
informer, and Cinq Mars and his friend De Thon went to 
the scaffold. Dr. Perkins’s book is worthy of its theme, 
and does much to obliterate the Eed Bogey of tho 
romancers. 
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Other New Books. 

The Histoky of Education. By Thomas Davidson. 

This volume is no diy as dust production, a wearisome 
repetition of an oft-told story, but a learned, original, and 
fascinating introduction to Tha History of Education as 
Conscious Evolution. It is an attempt to correlate each 
system of education with the age in which it is formu¬ 
lated, and to connect the systems in such a way 
that their historical and philosophical evolution becomes 
evident. 

The most difficult chapters are the first two, which, 
however, will repay careful study; and perhaps the most 
valuable deals with Muslim education, in which it is 
shown how profound a part Islam played in building up 
mediaeval sAolasticism and mysticism. The significant 
ideas in the teaching of Bousseau, Lock, Festalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel, and Bossini are brought out succinctly, 
the merits and defects of each being hit off swiftly and 
with precision. Of Froebel, Mr. Davidson observes that the 
minor weaknesses of his system were compelling children to 
learn consciously what they would learn unconsciously 
and without effort; and that in confining their attention 
exclusiveljr to things about them there was a tendency to 
stunt the imagination. We have only left ourselves space 
for a single criticism. On page 238 the author writes: 
“We should never forget that unconscious learning is the 
best.” Surely this generalisation needs serious modifica¬ 
tion to come within the truth; but it is a peculiarly 
unfortunate remark in a book which has for its main 
thesis that all progress in education has been the result of 
“ conscious ” evolution. Not the least useful part of the 
book are the bibliography and the quotations (intended 
as texts for discussion) at the head of each chapter. The 
author’s death at Montreal last month withdraws a great 
figure from the teachers’ world. (Constable, fis.) 

The Steuoqle for Success. By J. Stodhart-Walkee. 

Most of us are or have been “ aspirants for success,” 
and Mr. Stodhart-Walker, therefore, makes a wide 
appeal. He is a member of the medical profession in 
Edinburgh, and, as might be expected, lays great stress 
on the advantage of choosing a calling suitable to one’s 
physique. Thus, if you have rheumatic tendencies avoid 
being a farmer or agricultural labourer; and if you 
sufier from phthisis it is not good to be a bargeman. 
Other tit-bits of advice culled from a book that ranges far 
and wide is that the said aspirant may say “ dancin’ ” 
and “ singin’,” but ruin is inevitable should he say 
“singging,” and “many a worthy aspirant has been 
baniiffied into uttermost diurkness for wearing a “jemima” 
—whatever that may be. From his own practice it would 
appear that a writer may quote Greek and split his 
Enghsh. infinitives, while no more exactitude in quotation 
is required than to render a famous line “ Far better a day 
of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” But, judging from his 
extracts, he is more deeply read in Mr. i^bert Buchanan 
than in Tennyson. In delivering his soul on so many topics 
Mr. Stodhart-Walker gives vent to several curious opinions. 
For instance, he will have it that the citizen, to qualify as 
a reristered voter, should answer a series of questions of 
which the following is a specimen, the italics being ours: 
“ What were the resultant factors in the repeal of the 
Com Laws?” “Resultant factors” is a shibboleth in¬ 
deed for the illiterate voter. Despite these quaintnesses, 
however, there is a great deal of shrewd, interesting con¬ 
versation—we can think of no other term—in this book. 
Most of it deals with the more important issues of life, but 
the author has so little sense of proportion that he seems 
to attach as much importance to the wearing of a “jemima” 
as to the greatest of the eternal verities. 


Autumns in AESYLESHiaE with By the Hon. 

Rod and Gun. A. E. Gathorne-Haedy. 

This volume is a collection of descriptive papers which 
have appeared elsewhere, in which are recounts experi¬ 
ences with rod and gim during thirty years on rivers and 
hills from the Border to Sutherland. Its name, obviously, 
is derived from many autumns spent at Poltalloch, in 
Argyleshire, a sovereign place for mixed shooting as well 
as for salmon streams. Our author’s observant manner, 
both as a sportsman and as a naturalist, and his flexible 
literary style, enable the reader to share with him the 
delights of his many highly privileged days. Whether 
with deer, snipe, grouse, se^ or salmon, Mr. Gathorae- 
Hardy must have proven to associates a very pleasant 
companion, for the catholicity of a rare temper is all 
through these pages. Their illustrations, by Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Thorbum, sustain the refinement and good taste with 
which the records of many happy hours during all these 
years are set forth. It wm interest Mr. Gathome-Hardy 
to know, in return for his allusiveness, that, at any rate 
in south-west Perthshire, the wild cat is by no means 
extinct, and that there also the golden eagle has its eyries. 
The present writer saw both a few days ago. Like all 
manly hunters, Mr. Gathome-Hardy reluctantly views 
diminution of species, about which in many instances 
there is only too much reason for well-grounded alarm. 
But on the frontiers of Argyle- and Perth- shires owners 
of estates are at length doing something in defence of the 
fauna, so that, generally speaking, since the old Poltalloch 
days, that which most ails is the salmon unaccountably 
disappearing from all the Scotch rivers. It would bo 
impossible now to write that rich “Nil Desperandum” 
chapter at monarchical Poltalloch. (Longmans.) 

Travels in the East of Nicholas II. By Prince 
WHEN GeSAREWITCH. VoL. II. E. OoKHTOMSKY. 

This is the second volume of the really gorgeous work 
in which is enshrined, for English readers, the experiences 
of the present Czar when he was Cesarewitch, in his g;reat 
educative tour through Asia in 1890 and 1891. The 
author. Prince E. Ookhtomsky, accompanied his royal 
master. He writes in a naive and picturesque way—^yet 
always in the way of a courtier. The translation has been 
done by Mr. Robert Goodlet, and the work, as edited by 
Sir George Birdwood and published in folio by Messrs. 
Constable, is simply magnificent in its visual features. 
The “ gorgeous palaces ” and “ solemn temples ” of the 
East have been recorded by artists and wood-engravers 
of distinction, and occasionally by the finest photogravure. 
As a mere picture-book this royal itinerary is almost above 
praise. Such engravings as those of the “Primeval 
Forest in Ceylon,” “ Storm in a Siberian Forest,” “ On 
the Orion, the Cradle of Girghiz Khan,” and “ Bangkok 
from the Golden Hill,” and such photographic reproduc¬ 
tions as “The King of Siam’s Gondolas” and “South 
Indian Sanctuaries,” are intrinsic works of art as well as 
triumphs of illustration. The gorgeous effect of the 
whole is not easily expressed, but as we turn these pages 
there somehow rune in our mind these sumptuous lines 
from one of Lord Beaconsfield’s poems : 

Jewels from the farthest Ind, 

And silks from dusky Sumarcand. 

Unfortunately there is that in the book which will diminish 
an English reader’s delight. It is the author’s frank, not to 
say brutal, patriotism, and his unceremonious, not to say 
unfair, treatment of British rule in India. Again and 
these elements are present. Prince Ookhtomsky thus again 
exclaims: 

The farther the Cesarewitch penetrates into the East, 
and the more complex our protracted journey becomes, 
the greater is the author’s difficulty: first, in restraining 
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the expression of his patriotic feeling. . . . The journey 
of the Cesare witch through the civuised countries of the 
East is full of deep significance for Bussia. . . . We our¬ 
selves, as a nation and a state, do not fully comprehend 
their full meaning and the duties they entail on us, both 
in our home and foreign policy. 

There is no need' to examine all this special pleading, 
which, after all, adds to the informing character of his 
work. We know—or may guess—what is in the hearts 
of Eussian politicians of this Prince’s stamp. (Constable. 
£2 128 . 6 d.) 

Spoht and Travei, : East 

AND West. By F. C. Selous. 

Everybody knows that Mr. Selous is a great traveller 
and a mighty hunter, but most people imagine that he has 
confined his energies to South Africa in general and to 
Ehodesia in particular. How wide is his knowledge of 
sport the present book will show, for it contains the record 
of his expeditions in search of game in Asia Minor and in 
the Eocky Mountains. Mr. Selous went to Asia Minor in 
1894 after the large long-faced red deer and the magnifi¬ 
cently homed wild goats, which last he shot on the 
Maimun Dagh. In 1897 he went out to the Eocky 
Mountains after the big game still left there, and 
returned in the following year, as he had not been quite 
satisfied with his sport. To the sportsman the book is a 
most fascinating account of the pursuit of game, which 
every man who has handled a gun wotUd like to participate 
in. It is a capital book for the country house in the long 
winter evenings. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

William Cotton Oswell, Huntee 

AND Exploeee. By W. E. Oswell. 

A precursor of Mr. Selous was Mr. William Cotton 
Oswel4 who was a companion of Dr. Livingstone in his 
South African exploration, although his fame has been 
overshadowed by tWt of the better-known traveller. Mr. 
Oswell was at Eugby under Dr. Arnold, and afterwards 
entered the H.E.I.C.’s service. In 1848 he was at the Cape, 
and the next year set out on a journey into the interior. 
He was joined by Livingstone, and penetrated to Lake 
Ngami, where he spent a year shooting and exploring. 
In 1851 he shared in the discovery of the Zambesi in those 
regions, and during the Crimean War he was actively 
engaged at the front. Mr. Oswell appears to have been, 
as General Fred Cotton described him, “ onp of the most 
really noble of men ”; and we can only regret that questions 
of space prevent us from dealing at greater length with 
this most interesting record of a notable explorer and 
lovable man. The book is admirably illustrated with 
sketches, photographs, and plans, and should be read by 
all interested in South Africa. (William Heinemann.) 

The Eoyal Obsebvatoey, 

Gbeenwich. By E. W. Maunder, F.E.A.S. 

Gheenwich contains the most famous observatory in the 
world, and ^et it is to bo feared that but few Londoners, 
or even visitors to London, realise the fact. ,Mr. 
Maunder is a member of the staff of the Observatory, and 
has consequently been able to write a very full account of 
the history and working of the great institution which 
gives' the longitude, and in many cases the time, to the 
civilised world. The interior of the Observatory must 
always be more or less an unknown spot to the majority 
of mankind, for the rules regarding visits are very 
stringent, as “ the work carried on therein is too continuous 
and important to allow of interruption by daily streams of 
sightseers.” This little book, then, is inteuded as a sub¬ 
stitute for a personal visit, and describes in detail the 
important work done in conne.xion with navigation, the 
fixing of time, and the various departments connected with 
tlie ceaseless study of the heavens day and night. Mr. 
Maunder’s monograph has all the fascination which 
astronomy possesses, even for those who understand 
nothing about it. (The Eeligious Tract Society.) 


Jane the Quene. By Philip Sidney. 

Mr. Sidney’s biographical narrative of Lady Jane Grey 
may serve as a popular account, but it has littie historical 
or literary value. The writer is evidently interested in his 
subject, and has done his bookmaking to the best of his 
abiUty, but he has not the necessary equipment for a critical 
biography. His method of quoting his authorities does 
not inspire confidence, and he has few gifts or graces of 
style. (Sohnenschein.) 


Mr. Frederic G. Kitton continues his enthusiastic 
quarrying in the Dickens mine. He now gives us, in 
the “ Book-Lover’s Library,” a “ bibliography and sketch ” 
of T/u Minor Writings of Charles Dickens (Stock). A com¬ 
plete survey of Dickens’s smaller work from 1833, when 
his first paper appeared in the Monthly Magatine, to his 
death in 1870, is essayed by his indefatigable commentator. 

Topical patriotic verse enshrines itself in Mr. Harold 
Begbie’s The Handy Man, and Other Verse (Eichards, 
3s. 6 d.). The handy man is told that he keeps his left 
for hitting and his right for guard—“ But there comes a 
time, my hearties, and the sailor isn’t loth. When you 
sling two iron fists in, when you slog and slam with both.” 

The Eoyal Historical Society adds to its publications, 
through Messrs. Longmans, The Despatches and Correspond¬ 
ence 0 / John, Second Earl of Buckinghamshire, Ambassador to 
the Court of Catherine II. of Russia, 1762-1765, in two 
volumes. 

German enterprise is shown in the publ^tion in Eng¬ 
lish of the Official Catalogue of the German Exhibits at the 
Paris Exhibition. The volume is a beautifully produced 
quarto, but why is it printed throughout in Gothic letter¬ 
ing ? If our speech is considered, why not our eyes ? 

The Sanitary Publishing Co. send us Essays on Con¬ 
sumption, by Dr. J. Edward Squire, M.D., and with an 
inti^uction by Sir William Broadbent. Dr. Squire 
addresses himself particularly to the discussion of pre¬ 
ventive measures. 

Among new editions, Mr. Murray issues a handsome 
fifth edition, at fifteen shillings, of Mr. Whymper’s 
Scrambles Among the Alps in the years 1860-69. Messrs. 
Isbister re-issue, in two delightful little volumes, leather- 
bound, the Eev. Stopford A. Brooke’s Tennyson, His Art 
and Relation to Modem Life, first published in 1894. In 
a new series of pocket reprints, Mr. John Lane sends us 
an outwardly pretty Lavengro. But the type is too small, 
the lines too close, the paper too transparent. 


Fiction. 


The Novel of Middle-Age 

The Infidel, By M. E. Braddon. (Simpkin. 6 s.) 

The Fourth Generation. By Sir Walter Besant. (Chatto. 63 .) 
The New Order. By Oswald Crawfurd. (Eichards. 68 ) 
To Pay the Price. By Silas K. Hocking. (Wame. 6 s.) 
None of the four novels before us is of so dubious a 
perfection, but all are plainly the products of middle-age. 
Of these sobriety is an occasional one. The middle-aged 
man or woman is a fool who has not learned that still 
waters run deep, that much cry may mean little wool, and 
that too many cooks spoil the broth. Such facts belong 
to the elements, but youth is slow to detect them. The 
maker of more than sixty novels has achieved sobriety; 
let us give thanks. Lady Audley no longer beckons us to 
the sepulchral well, Jasper refrains at last from washing 
his hands in blood. The Infidel is a study in development 
of character. A woman, romantically widowed, lovely, 
and of deep philanthropy, reads \'oltaire and is bomb¬ 
proof to Whitefiold. Braddonians of the ancien rigime will 
scent in this situation another “ Tyrone ghost story,” 
unimpaired by conllicting “real particulars.” They will 
err. From the altitude of middle-age, every step of it 
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climbed, even a novelist perceives no gbost confiding the 
truth of revealed religion to agnostical ears. Miss 
Braddon’s heroine receives grace, but John Wesley is the 
minister, and her husband, ominous of adventitious action 
though he was upon his deathbed, rests in peace. The 
Infidel is a mere novel in the sense that its spiritual interest 
is not the interest of exploration and discovery, but the 
interest of sentiment. The reader feels that it was “ nice ” 
rather than essential that Antonia should be converted, and 
at the end it seems to him that she had mistaken sympathy 
for conviction. The satisfaction that he obtains by her 
loyalty to the husband of an hour points to the true signi¬ 
ficance of the story, which the doctrinal element merely 
confuses—namely, that the reward of virtue lies wholly in 
the perfecting of souls. Middle-age is pathetically inclined 
to the agnosticism which yearns towards the peep of day. 
It dare not suppose that the monster audiences of a White- 
field may be mistaken, that one salient lie could be 
affirmed in all the languages of the world. This timidity 
is touching, but it renders philosophical literature 
nugatory. 

And so, being both sober and timidly yeamful. The 
Infidel boasts both a virtue and a weakness of middle-age. 
But it has another virtue: it patiently erects itself; it is 
not flimsy. The period—that of George the Second—is 
carefully studied. The revivalist movement, Richardson’s 
novels, the taking of Quebec, Ranelagh, Mr. Garrick, fall 
into place unobtrusively as they might in a contemporary 
memoir. The style is singularly finished. It were to bo 
wished that many a young impressionist showed the feeling 
for good English which is a Braddonian tradition. Some 
of the crackers of youth are still left for display on the 
peak of middle-age. Here is a small one : “ To be in the 
fashion . . . to be mobbed in the Park ... to introduce 
the latest mispronunciation, and call Bristol ‘ Bristo,’ is it 
not the highest prize in the lottery of woman’s life ? ” 

And so we leave Miss Braddon—the prtma donna of our 
quartet—the only one of the four who does not betray the 
great defect of me middle-aged novelist—indolence. In¬ 
dolence comes when a man has found his public, and the 
public mechanically buys his novels as they come out, 
because it also is indolent and finds it easier to go to the 
' same old shop. Sir Walter’s indolence is not betrayed in 
a slovenly style; he writes excellent, brisk English. It is 
betrayed in the growing insipidity of his stories. Wo 
cannot but tire of the fabulous riches of uncertain destina¬ 
tion with which he persistently endows them. Even the 
ingenuous girl of independent views begins to pall. She is 
less human because less realised than of yore. Diluted 
Dickensian types do not, for all their Jack-in-the-box 
alertness, compensate for the lack of wireless bipeds. A 
problem of heredity is presented with excessive pictur- 
osquoness in The Fourth Generation. The patriarch who 
lays on himself a doom of silence for scores of years has, 
of course, committed a crime, and the crook of character 
which led to this phenomenon was productive in his 
kindred of other instructive results. Finally, the daughter 
of the man he murdered cries out: “Oh, we have all 
forpven you! ... At last—at last—forgive yourself.” 
It is pathetic on this page, but in the book it heis the arti¬ 
ficial effect of a statue in a park. It did not grow there ; 
it was imported. Pathos recognisably “ arranged ” is 
inconceivable. Yet to arrive at effects without the obtru¬ 
sion of artifice often means the expenditure of considerable 
exertion. Indolence forbids. Indeed, it is possible to 
love artifice for its own sake. Did Sir Walter cherish this 
love it would be an irony indeed, for his plots are as 
ingenuous as plate-glass. He beams with sympathy for 
the bourgeoisie, and, like Mr. McCarthy, ho is inherently 
too good-natured to evolve a criminal type. He dallies 
with the humours of chicane, and a soi-disant lawyer whose 
income is derived from supplying “stickit” orators with 
speeches leads him unerringly to a laugh. To \ise the 
obvious adroitly is one of the talents of middle-age. The 


young fumble for new ideas; they seek the felicitae curiosa ; 
they despise the obvious. But it is the obvious that tells. 
Laughter is already mortgaged to it. Burnt cork or a 
spotted mask is a signal that never fails. Sir Walter is 
too urbane to be uproarious, but he is by no means 
unwilling to falsify life for the sake of a laugh. To write 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men he tramp^ all over the 
East End. But you can falsity life in an easy chair, and 
middle-age has a penchant for easy chairs. And so in 
Sir Walter’s latest novel a solicitor observes, by way of 
deprecating cadging, to a Member of Parliament who has 
partaken of cake in his house: “ You will acknowledge 
that it was a noble Tea.” We laugh—knowing that no 
solicitor ever spoke so—and shrug our shoulders. 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd differs from Miss Braddon and 
Sir Walter inasmuch as he writes like an enthusiastic 
amateur. The JSTew Order is a suet pudding of theory 
plummed with fantasy. Farmers and artisans, who must 
have been uncommonly intelligent, are represented as 
having been “ startled ” by the remark, “ Political economy 
must now make way for political adjustment.” A German 
savant has been “startled” to see us hold “an envious 
and irritated world . . . at bay ” during the Anglo-Boer 
War; and ourselves are perhaps mildly startled to read at 
this date a plea for the reinstitution of the Com Laws. The 
plums of fantasy belong to the order of athletic romance. 
The hero takes “ his opponent heavily with the point of 
his left shoulder at a spot just below the frontal Juncture 
of the ribs ”; the heroine fences superbly, and there is 
.scientific cudgelling in the tale to boot. Mr. CraWfurd 
seems indeed to represent middle age asserting an indomit¬ 
able youthfulness. He is in love with motion, whether of 
fist or sword or butterflies. His optimism, which is flagrant, 
savours loss of the dub than Sir Walter’s. Of artistic 
form he has hardly a notion, though he may possibly 
achieve the symmetry of a bundle of wood tied together 
with a piece of string. “ Don’t you remember,” says one 
of his characters, “ an Irishman always takes the first word 
to hand, and then, as often as not, has to carve his real 
meaning out of the wrong expression ? ” Mr. Crawfurd is 
something like the Irishman. He has taken the first plot, 
or rather the first bundle of melodramatic situations he 
could lay his hand on, and whoever dislikes his argument 
for a temporary tarifi on foreign com can easily relieve 
his feelings by ridiculing the inconsequence of lus narra¬ 
tive. 

We follow the old order and keep the worst wine till the 
last. To Fay the Price has nothing that announces the estate 
of a man who has climbed to maturity except its trite, trite 
moral, “ Honesty is the best policy.” Forgery and murder 
are here, and the suggestion of a girl’s shame. But there 
is no life in the terrible things that pop in and out. The 
story goes like a whirring toy wound up with a key. One 
does not stop to criticise this or that inconsistency. One 
asks a root-question instead, “ To what end was this 
farrago compiled ? ” There is no knowledge in it, no pro¬ 
bability. It dangles before the eyes a series of ugly sgorbs, 
none of them real. It is, indeed, an irony. Every week¬ 
day for the whole of Mr. Hooking’s past life the news¬ 
paper has served up daily its budget of veritable iniquity, 
of historical sin. And yet even iniquity, even sin, have 
their natural squint distorted in Mr. Hooking’s laboratory. 
We shake our sides at them. Yet this man knows the 
hideous dialect of the Londoner, and how he says “rand ” 
for “round,” and “sty” for “stay.” But so does the 
newsboy; so do we. The only thing that excuses the per¬ 
petration of an unpleasant fiction is art; it is the one thing 
needful. Mr. Hocking has it not. Beside him Miss 
Braddon is a great master. 

And so we close sadly. Mr. Hocking has written many 
novels, and this is the latest. It is clear that middle-age 
is no talisman against literary jerry-building. In its 
wadded comfort middle-age is easily proof against con¬ 
science pricks. It is even capable of appealing to its 
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oironlation as an excuse for its offence, although that is 
the very thing which aggravates it. But the knowledge 
that comes of increased experience, the skill that comes of 
repeated attempts, the patience and sobriety that come of 
seeing less before than there is behind, and the clair¬ 
voyance bom of the subsidence of the passions—of these is 
middle-age the rightful heir. It is consoling to know that 
there are some who look to their inheritance. 


Notes on Novels. 

[Thttt noUt on tht mtVo Fiction arc not ncecMorily final. 
Rcvicwc of a cclcetion will follow.'] 

Thk Bkass Bottub. By F. Anstey. 

A long, humorous story by an author who can always 
count upon a welcome. But The Brass Bottle is not 
in the manner of those admirable tales The Giant's Bohe, 
and The Pariah. It is a story of modem life, with 
fantastic and supernatural elements. The worker of 
mischief is a Jinnee who emerges from an “ antique brass 
bottle, very rare, ” which the hero buys at a sale. The story 
ran serially in the Strand Magaaine. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The Dissembleks. By Thomas Cobb. 

Mr. Cobb has a facile, amusing pen, but he is in danger 
of admittance to the “ prolific set.” He published a book 
a fortnight ago. The Dissemblers is a li^t, clever tale of 
modem life. (Lane. 6s.) 

Mahsfield the Obsekvek. By Egeetoe Castle* 

A collection of studies of character and action. “ Mans¬ 
field the Observer ” is Mr. Castle’s “ Sherlock Holmes.” 
His object is “to study and know,” and ho has been good 
enough to tell these tales to the author of The Bath Comedy. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Hue with a Dutekenoe. By Eosa Nouohette Carey. 

The writer’s name is warrant for expecting a pretty 
love-story, in which the right quantity of cloud will be 
dispelled by the right quantity of sunsmne. The heroine, 
Valerie, is just complex enough, and she is a young widow. 
September and a cathedral close, in the second chapter, 
may suggest the tone of quiet interest pervading the story. 
(Macmillan. 68.) 

JoAE Brotherhood. By Bernard Capes. 

A characteristic novel, unlike any other novel, except a 
novel by Mr. Capes. We shall deliver ourselves upon it 
later. (Pearson. 6 b.) 

The Conscience of Coralie. By P. Frankfort Moore. 

Coralie’s conscience is, of course, chiefly engaged in 
deciding between the claims of her suitors. You observe 
her on the cover, in throes of doubt as she reclines in the 
correct attitude of perplexity on a sofa. The story is 
social, political, and wholly entertaining. The Minister 
of the Annexation Department a promising character, 
also Bernard Mott is a socially successful Socialist, who 
“ would not feel hurt if an enemy had made the attempt to 
calumniate him by calling him a gentleman.” (Pear¬ 
son. 6s.) 

Modern Broods. By Charlotte M. Yonoe. 

Miss Yonge’s works fill three pages of advertisement 
at the end of the volume. Modem Broodr is a story 
of the relations between a lady not old, but old-fashioned, 
and her four young step-sisters, who have received part of 
their education at a high school. Some of the names 
familiar in the Daisy Chain and the Pillars of the House 
reappear in these pages. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Men of Marlowe’s. By Mrs. Henry Dddeney. 

A new novel by the author of The Maternity of Harriott 
JFioken—th&t study in suburban pessimism. This story 


introduces tu to Inn-life in London, Marlowe’s being 
an Inn of Law off Holbom inhabited by bachelors and 
cranks. We are much in Bloomsbury, and we do not 
disdain Theobald’s-road. There is intellect, and there is 
Music Hall-ism. (Long. 68.) 

The Worldlingb. By Leonard Merrick. 

The Worldlings opens at Kimberley, but long before 
the war. To a young Englishman “ paid to watch 
twelve KafBrs and Zulus, who broke the lumps of 
diamondiferous soil into smaller pieces,” and hating the 
loathsome life,” came a temptation. He succumbs, and is 
made rich. England receives him. Then the story— 
Mr. Merrick’s seventh. (Murray. 6s.) 

The Slaves of By “The Man Who Heard 

Society. Something.” 

“ A Comedy in Covers,” on one of which, in strong 
black and white, is a foot-boy in cockaded hat, standing 
at the salute. “ ‘ After all,’ sighed the Marchioness, as 
she conveyed a three-cornered piece of muffin from the 
silver chafing-dish to her mouth, and nibbled delicately at 
one of the comers, ‘ after all, what are we but slaves of 
Society?’” (Harper. 68.) 

The Half-Hearted. By John Buchan. 

As in his last novel, Mr. Buchan plants us on the 
Border. But the sheepfolds of Etteriok give place to the 
valleys of Kashmir; and there is a flavour of things literary. 
“ Lewis Haystoun ? ” he asked. “What can he know about 
such things ? A wandering dilettante, the worst type of 
the pseudo-culture of our universities. He must see all 
things through the spectacles of his upbringing.” 
(Isbister. 6s.) 

The Love op Two Women. By John Jones. 

Apart from its love interest, or its pictures of smart life, 
this is a novel of the House of Commons. It opens in 
the dining-room of the House, and contains a speech 
delivered in its legislative chamber. There is a rather 
humorous accoimt of Aubrey Fitzgerald’s candidature at 
Southborough. (F. V. White. 6s.) 

A Furnace of Earth. By Hallie Erminil. 

A delicate love-stoiy beginning with boy and girl, with 
a Maeterlinckian frag^rance. Miss River, the heroine, 
desires spirituality and permanence in love, and makes 
great sacrifice of her happiness because she does not find 
it. The story is uncommon, and is told with picturesque¬ 
ness and power. (Grant Richards. 68.) 


The Chase of the Ruby. By Richard Marsh. 

Mr. Marsh exhales novels; no pun or offence intended. 
This one is about ghosts. Ghosts where ? Why, in Africa, 
of course. “The will is plain English. You are to 
obtain a certain ring from a certain lady and deliver it to 
me within a certain time. If you do so you are your 
uncle’s heir; if you do not, Mr. Horace is.” (Skefflng- 
ton. 3s. 6d.) 


We have also received In Sheep’s Clothing, by Hume 
Nisbet, a glorification of Queensland—“ Golden Queens¬ 
land,” as this colony has been called by Mr. Philip 
Mennell; the “crime-encrusted soul” of John Lupus 
gives shadow to the story (F. V. White, 63.); The Brand 
of the Broad Arrow, by Major Arthur Griffiths, who never 
disappoints the lovers of prison romance (Pearson, 6s.); 
The Murder, by John Ackworth, the author of Clog Shop 
Chronicles, dealing cleverly with the “ Courtship, Call, and 
Conflicts ” of John Ledger, “ minder ” and minister in a 
Lancashire mill town (Marshall & Son, 63.); The Plunder 
Ship, a story of adventure, by Headan Hill (Pearson, 
6s.); The Madness of David Baring, by Joseph Hocking, 
with “nice” pictures (Hodder&Co., 3s. 6d.); and A Sugar 
Princess, by Albert Ross (Chatto, 33. 6d.). 
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Then and Now. 

In glancing through the full and systematised list of 
autumn book announcements which we give elsewhere in 
this issue, every reader will be struck by the remarkable 
number and variety of the volumes promised. That is 
obvious and inevitable. As the years go by, we all note 
and comment upon the steady (though it may be slight) 
increase in the literary production of the country. Broadly 
speaking, each succeeding twelvemonth “ goes one better,” 
in this respect, than its immediate predecessor, and, 
with painful regularity, one finds oneself wondering 
where purchasers are to be found for the multitudinous 
wares submitted. 

The mere extent of our annual book-production is not, 
however, of much interest except as testifying to the 
growth both of the reading and of the writing population. 
That growth has indeed been great. Some of us can 
lay claim to an intimate acquaintance with the published 
literature of, say, the past twenty-five years. Travel back 
in memory over that quarter of a century, and what does 
one find? In the year 1875 there was no such stir 
and stress in the book-world as wo see and feel in the 
book-world of to-day. The Education Act of 1870 had 
not had time to add appreciably to the normal number of 
readers, and the writers of that time catered for a com¬ 
paratively small public. There were “ popular ” authors 
then as there are “popular” authors now, but they could 
not command either the sales or the prices which fall to 
the lot of “ popular ” scribes in 1900. The reading world 
of 1875 was not only smaller but quieter and more 
leisurely than that in which we now live 6md move. The 
voice of the boomster was not heard in the land. Litera¬ 
ture and men of letters were not then at the mercy of the 
paragraphist and the interviewer. Eeputations were 
not made and unmade in a season. The writers of 
1875 appealed for the most part to an educated con¬ 
stituency, which had learned not only how to read but 
what to read, and was not given to the encouragement of 
mere “side” and quackery. 

Looking over the names of the authors who were pro¬ 
ducing work in the year we have chosen to consider, one 
is struck, of course, by what we have lost in the interval 
through the hand of death. In the realm of poetry— 
Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Morris, and Miss Lagelow; 
in that of fiction—Ainsworth (who belonged really to 
the previous generation), Anthony TroUope, Whyte 
Melville, Wilkie and Mortimer Collins, Henry Kingsley, 
William Black, James PaTO, Blackmore, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. Henry Wood, and Mrs. Craik; 
and in that of the helUs lettres generally—John Forster 
(who in 1875 was engaged upon the Life of Swift which 
he was destined never to complete), E. A. Freeman, J. A. 
Symonds, Henry Morley, and so forth. All of these have 
left behind them work which (in varying degrees and 
within certain limits) may be described as permanent. 
Thus, whatever literary criticism may have to say (and it 
has a good deal to say) about John Halifax, Oentleman, 
and East Lynne, there seems to be no likelihood that those 
ad captandum stories will ever wholly cease to attract 
people, and notably women, of a certain temperament. 


On the other hand, there were, twenty-five years ago, 
some literary reputations off which time has rubbed a 
little of the bloom. Take, for exam^e, the poetic vogue, 
such as it was, of W. C. Bennett, Uora Ghreenwell, and 
Menolla Bute Smedley. These names have practically no 
meaning or significance for present-day readers. In the 
department of fiction, what has become of the stories of 
Thomas Adolphus TroUope and Mrs. TroUope ? Who now 
peruses the tales of Dutton Cook, of Julia Kavanagh, of 
Anna Drury, of Anne Beale, of Mary CecU Hay—aU of 
them very much to the fore in 1875 ? Who now takes 
up a volume by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, one of the 
most successful of successful bookmakers? It says a 
good deal for the spread of genuine literary appre¬ 
ciation that, apparently, there is no room in tihe book- 
world of 1900 for a writer with the methods and the 
style of the author of Spiritual Wives. Yet how “ popular ” 
he once was! The demand for his books at Muue’s was 
“immense.” He knew how to sway the ladies of the 
middle classes, and so secured fame and fortune—^for a 
time. 

Twenty-five years are a large sUce out of life, and it is 
not surprising that so many of those who were active in 
1875 should now be resting on their oars, or using 
them but rarely. Wo cannot expect to have from our 
veterans very much more imaginative work, if any. 

It was in 1875 that Mr. George Meredith brought out 
his Beauchamp's Career, in which, one remembers, there 
was more than a dash of poUtics—it was, in fact, his 
Election novel, as Felix Holt was George EUot’s. In the 
same year Mr. Hardy had on the stocks his Hand of 
Ethelberta, not pubUshed in volume form till 1876. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen had just issued one series of his Hours in a 
Lihranj, and was on the eve of issuing another. In like 
manner, Mr. John Morley had just produced his book on 
Compromise, but was to gpve us nothing further in book 
shape for a year or two. Eobert Browning, in 1875, 
tendered to us one of the least popular of his poems— The 
Inn Album-, Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, too 
absorbed in theology to write or print much poetry, 
concentrated his energies upon Ood atsd the Bible, with what 
results we know. Of those still left to us. Miss Thackeray, 
though she writes occasionally on general subjects, and 
has not long concluded her delightful prefaces to her 
father’s wo»s, seems, alas! to have done finally with 
novel writing. And, indeed, it is a far cry now to the 
Miss Angel of 1875. Nevertheless, of some of those 
who were writing in that year, the staying power has 
proved conspicuo^y great. Among the most widely-read 
novelists twenty-five years ago were Ouida, Miss Brough¬ 
ton, Miss Braddon, Miss Sarah Tytler, Miss Aimie 
Thomas, Mr. Farjeon, Mr. Baring Gould, and Mr. Eobert 
Buchanan; and most of these can still be depended upon 
to produce at least one story annually. Miss Braddon, 
very wiseljr, has dropped the “ sensational,” and turned 
her attention to historical fiction, in which she has made 
of late quite a new reputation. Miss Broughton, too, has 
of recent years considerably subdued the effervescence of 
her early manner. Ouida, meanwhile, remains very much 
what she was, though her pictures of English society (as 
saen from Italy) have even less verisimilitude than they 
formerly possessed. Mr. Baring Gould seems inexhaust¬ 
ible. He is only sixly-six, and may make numerous 
additions to his works, already voluminous. In 1875 Sir 
Walter Besant was represented only by his French 
Humourists, but his partnership with James Eice had 
begun a few years earlier, and from him, also, much 
fiction is yet to be looked for. In 1875 a certain Mr. John 
Dangerfield brought out a story called Ths Fool of the 
Family. “ John Dangerfield ” was one of the many 
noms-de-guerre of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, who, within the 
last few weeks, has resumed the business of novel writing, 
dropped by him some years ago. In 1875, again, a tale 
called Cornin’ Through the Rye was generally attributed to 
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Mias Ehoda Broughton, who had set the fashion of chris¬ 
tening novels by means of well-known phrases. The 
actual author of the book, as the world soon discovered, 
was Miss Helen Mathers, who is still a candidate for the 
favour of fiction-lovers. On the continued vitality of Mr. 
Swinburne as a producer of verse we need not dwell. He 
s now engaged in preparing a collected edition of his 
poems. His rhythmic work has not the arresting quality 
which it once had, but his ingenuity and facility as a 
metrist is obviously as great as ever. 

There are many minor respects in which the year 1875 
must be memorable to all students of Victorian literary 
history. If it seems strange to us now that Ainsworth 
should be publishing a romance in that year, it is no less 
strange that Longfellow should be publishing a poem— 
“ The Masque of Pandora.” To us, nowadays, Long¬ 
fellow seems so far off—his fame so distant—his influence 
so characteristic of an earlier day. Even in 1875 the 
announcement of a new book by him produced no thrill; 
how very little excitement would it cause in these so much 
more advanced times! Again, it was in the year named 
that George Henry Lewes brought out his volume on 
Actors and the Art of Acting — one of the very few 
classics of dramatic criticism. George EUot did not 
publish anything within that twelvemonth, but from 
Lewes she is inseparable in the literary mind and con¬ 
science. How would a new novel by George Eliot fare 
at the hands of the extant reviewer ? How would it 

f lease the crowd which delights in a story by Miss Corelli ? 
n 1875 James Greenwood issued his “ Low Life Deeps.” 
May we not fairly regard him as the fans et origo of the 
modem “ slum ” novel ? Surely the “ Amateur Casual,” 
with his descriptions at first hand of the London poor, 
paved the way for Mr. Morrison and Mr. Whiteing? 
Twenty-five years ago the best-beloved of writers for the 
young were “A. L. 0. E.,” Mrs. Ewing, and Lord 
Braboume. “A. K. H. B.,” active in 1875, has left no 
successor in the domain of amiable platitude, though the 
lack of such must have pressed hardly upon the occupants 
of a good many blameless parlours. It may be pointed 
out, further, that Prof. Dowden’s Shakespeare: his 
Mind and Art, belongs to the twelvemonth, a quarter of 
a century ago, which wo are discussing. The book is a 
landmark in the history of English Shakespearian criticism, 
to which it gave an immediate and useful impulse. 
Owing, admittedly, a good deal to German labours in the 
same direction, it quickened the intellects of many, and 
helped to make possible the subsequent Shakespearian 
revival in the study and on the stage. 

The changes in Periodical literature are quite beyond 
the scope of this article. But one remembers the New 
Quarterly which Mr. Oswald Crawfurd made eminently 
interesting, but which, unfortunately, has not descended 
to to-day. No more has Fraser's Magatine, which, 
potent in 1875 as in previous years, has long been 
only the shadow of a name. The New Quarterly, 
perhaps, was before its time; b»it Fraser ought to have 
been able to hold its own, even in these days of 
magazines at fourpence-halfpenny. Perhaps Fraser 
would have been alive now had it fallen latterly into 
the hands of editors more in sympathy with the current 
taste of the public. 

Into the vicissitudes of publishing during the last 
twenty-five years we need not enter. The firm of H. S. 
King & Co., vigorous in 1875, has long been merged in 
that of Kegan Paul. That of Samuel Tinsley ha.s vanished, 
along with that of Tinsley Brothers, of whom, we gather, 
Mr. William Tinsley is to be the historian. Publishing, 
like literary production, is not what it was. New times, 
new methods. The trail of the novel is over us all. Twenty- 
five years ago all forms of literature had their oppor¬ 
tunities. Now the romanci.st is cock of the walk, and 
knows it. Let us pray for the poor poets and essayists; 
they need our prayers. 


The Marquis of Bute in Fact 
and in Fiction, 

Thb Marquis of Bute had nothing but goodwill for 
Lord Beaconsfidd. At the same time he had only amused 
contempt for Lothair, so far as the hero of that book was 
supposed to be a portrait of himself. Lord Beaconsfield 
made no such claim for it. But he took the accidents of 
the career, he throw in the trustees and other persons-in- 
waiting, ho even spelled, by accident or design, the name 
of his Monsignor Catesby as Capel on one page of his first 
edition; and he left out all intimate character-drawing, 
and this for the best of reasons, that he had really no 
acquaintance with the young man who, having enormous 
possessions in this world, set his thoughts at once upon 
another. Lord Bute was a very shy man. He combined 
hesitations and a huge^ physique. “ Oh! ” was an 
exuberance with him. Twice repeated, and he felt he had 
been talkative. On only one occasion, before ho wrote 
Lothair, did Lord Beaconsfield meet Lord Bute; and, as it 
was on a public platform, phrases were not necessary and 
confidences were out of question. Lord Bute, bom a 
Presbyterian, baptised an Anglican, and, becoming a 
Eoman Catholic as soon as ever he attained his majority, 
had crowds of serious thoughts, not to be bought off by 
the acceptance of Lady Corisande’s rose. Persistent and 
orig^inal, he saw himself exposed to the world’s eyes as a 
weakling. He was strong enough not to mind. Subse¬ 
quent courtesies passed between himself and the creator of 
his double who was really not even half of him. Lord 
Bute bade Lord Beaconsfield to his wedding. Lord 
Beaconsfield made Lord Bute a Knight of the Thistle; 
and, whatever might be thought of Lothair, nobody who 
knew Lord Bute said of him then that it was no good 
giving him the Thistle because—he would only eat it. 

. Coming into his great possessions and innumerable titles 
when he was a baby one year old. Lord Bute went to 
Harrow and Oxford, by order of the Court, and against 
the will of one of his trustees, a lady and a relative, who 
seemed to fear for him a contact with the liberal world. 
Hie allowance was £7,000 a year, tmd more than ten times 
that sum accumulated against his coming of ago. Already 
he had begun his subsidies to church restorers; and 
though he took no degree before he loft Christ Church, 
he had become a good student, which, indeed, he long 
remained, learning Coptic, for instance, when ho was thirty 
years old. At Cardiff, soon after he attained his majority, 
he became connected with the press—and a troublesome 
association he found it—so that before long ho ceded the 
Western Mail to one of its staff. Later in life he thought 
a quarterly might be more tolerable ; and he had a hand 
in the Scottish Beview. His favourite studies began to find 
expression in lectures, which he hated to deliver, and in 
books, every detail of the publication of which ho 
investigated and controlled—the price of the printing to a 
penny, the precise arrangement of the type, and the shade 
of the paper in particular. The Marquis of Bute on 
St. Brendon, the Marquis of Bute on WUliam Wallace, 
the Marquis of Bute on Llewelyn, the Marquis of Bute 
on Libraries, the Marquis of Bute on the Language of 
Teneriffe, the Marquis of Bute on the Origin of the 
Chaldees—these are but a sample of the sulnects to which 
his name seemed to give an interest, in Cardiff, at St. 
Andrews, or in Glasgow, to the man in the street. Only 
once his courage failed him ; it was before an address he 
had been announced to deliver in Dundee. He cancelled 
the appointment in a letter which enclosed a fine of 
£ 1 , 000 . “ Perhaps it is better,” he said, “ as it will do 

more permanent good than halt-an-hour of, say, indifferent 
talk.” 

In 1879 Lord Bute’s translation of the Latin Breviary 
appeared in two small volumes—the year’s spiritual 
reading of the Eoman clergy, done into ^glish for daily 
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ufle. It represented nine years of hard labour, not of 
translation only, but of annotation. At first people either 
smiled or frowned. Had a marquis nothing better to do 
with his time—on the turf (where his cousin, the Marquis 
of Hastings, had gone to destruction), or at one of the 
dozen dubs of his he hardly ever entered, or in the House 
of Lords, where the ins and the outs dully wrangled? 
The frowners had some mutterings of anathemas hurled 
by the Church herself against any unfilial hand that should 
r^uce her OfiBce to the vulgar tonmie. Smiles and frowns 
alike were transitory, and anybody sent by a footnote in 
Robert Orange in search of Lord Bute’s Breviary must have 
found himself forced to pay a fancy price for a stray copy 
of a long-since-exhausted issue. When Lord Bute com- 
iled a Form of Prayere for the use of people who cannot 
ear mass on Sundays, he, in fact, gave to the public 
what he had intended only for himself and his friends. 

Perhaps no man over united so perfectly as Lord Bute 
great sl^ as a yachtsman with great scholarship in 
Scripture. The two qualifications are not waywardly 
forcM into strange companionship. For it was while he 
was on a yachting cruise round Fatmos that he made 
observations of real account to the student of the Apoca¬ 
lypse. The white stones upon its beach, with their rod 
veins forming themselves into names and words at the 
bidding of the finder’s fancy, suggested to Lord Bute, and 
may have suggested to St. Jofii himself, the promise of 
the text that to the true lover and believer would be given 
“a white stone with a name written thereon which no 
man can read save ho that receiveth it.” Commentators 
have failed before the awful phrase, “ there shall be 
blood up to the- bridles of the horses.” But Lord Bute, 
standing where St. John had stood, beheld the bay at 
sunset as it were a bath of blood; and there in its midst 
were rocks with something of the form of horses, and from 
their necks hung immemorial seaweed as it were bridles 
that surged to and fro upon that crimson flood. 


The New Battalions. 

Whbn a people'reach the top of a hill 
Then does Cod lean toward them. 

Shortens tongues, lengthens arms. 

A vision of their dead come to the weak. 

The moon shall not be too old 
Before the new battalions rise— 

Blue battalions. 

The moon shall not be too old 
When the children of change shall fall 
Before the new battalions— 

The blue battalions. 

Mistakes and virtues wiU be trampled deep, 

A church and a thief shall fall together, 

A sword will come at the bidding of the eyeless. 

The Gkid-led, turning only to be^on. 

Swinging a creed, like a censer. 

At the head of the new battalions— 

Blue battalions. 

March the tools of Nature’s impulse— 

Men bom of wrong, men bom of right. 

Men of the new battalions— 

The blue battalions. 

The swish of swords is Thy wisdom. 

The wounded make gestures like Thy Son’s, 

The feet of mad horses is one part. 

Aye, another is the hand of a mother on the brow of a son. 
Then swift as they charge through a shadow, 
The men of the new battalions— 

Blue battalions. 

God lead them high, God lead them far. 

Lead them far, lead them high. 

These new battalions— 

The blue battalions 

St I riiEX Ckake. 


Things Seen. 

The Monument. 

Hk thought to raise himself a monument that would last 
for ever, and yet- 

Dusk was gathering as I stepped into the Franciscan 
Church at Imsbrack, and there before me loomed the 
mighty figures that Maximilian I., nearly four hundred 
years ago, decreed should immortalise his memory. His 
own huge monument is in the middle of the nave, and on 
the marble ssrcophaa^is he, wrought in bronze; kneels. 
On either side stand the twenty-eight great bronze figures 
of his ancestors and contemporaries, mourners and torch- 
bearers, mute witnesses to the arrogant vanity of the 
Reeling monarch. Clovis of Prance, Philip of Spain, 
Eudolph of Hapsburg, Theodoric King of the Ostrogoths, 
Arthur of England, Eleonora of Portugal, Charles of 
Burgundy—how the names roll off the tongue! And in 
their midst, towering above them all, kneels the proud 
monarch who decreed that these effigies of human splendour 
should, in his honour, dominate the house of God. It 
came to pass that, four hundred years later, I, a chance 
traveller, found myself in this church musing on the little¬ 
ness of human greatness. I hardly looked at the sarco¬ 
phagus of the Emperor, with its twenty-four reliefs in 
marble, “representing the principal events in his life.” 
That seemed insignificant before the solitary, virile flanking 
figures. My eyes roamed from emperor to pope, from 
queen to king: then suddenly one figure rivetted them. He 
looks towards the East, hie eyes glMce upwards, his hands 
are raised, his brows show the stigmata of suffering of this 
king who “refused to wear a crown of gold where his 
Saviour had worn one of thorns.” The artist has wrought 
into the bronze of his massive face a light that does not 
shine on the faces of the monarchs who stand by him. 
Of aU that great company he alone marches, Uving, 
through time. Something more purdurable than bronze, 
some&ing stronger than deatl^ animates this figure of 
Godfrey de Bouillon crowned with thorns. 


The Guide. 

Our Siyott guide, weeks out of his reckoning, had thrown 
up the sponge. Saddle-bags had shrunk like our camels’ 
humps. Our small stock of water looked but a few pints 
as it swung in the flabby rubber bag from my camel’s neck. 

We had passed through the morning’s usual monotonous 
round of thought, when presently out from under the sun 
appeared three small blai^ specks; glasses resolved them 
into animals, and, later, nearer, into—dogs. An hour ‘ 
brought us up to them, three poor little brown, ungainly, 
starved puppies, with hunger written on their ribs. They 
would not be carried, but struggled painfully after us 
until we reached our mid-day halt, a parched patch of 
mimosa scrub, marked on our chart—Water. A stone 
well was found to contain but an inky liquid, and our party 
—now increased to six—had to rely on the water-bag. 

The place had evidently been deserted for some five or 
six weeks, and it seemed impossible that the dog;s could 
have cxi-'ted so long in such a place. ITakingthem on with 
us was out of the question; feeding them equally so. After 
Ae little fellows had thirstily lapped up the last of their 
mlowance of water, they were taken a few yards away and 
each little tragedy of a life snuffed out with a revolver 
bullet. So we thought. Not so our guide; for while we 
were repacking our foolish silver ingots, he was over by 
the little family of three, sitting down, and earnestly 
talking to them, while fro n his breast he drew forth his 
last little hoard of food, a small piece of dried meat. 
Cutting this into three portions, he gently placed one into 
(he rnonth of each dead puppy: “In the next life they 
bUall not hunger, Loril Buddha. ” 
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Far a Little Clan 

Shoetlt after Mr.j,Pater’B sudden death it was the present 
writer’s bitter-sweet privilege to examine much of his 
unpublished and unfinished MS. : fragments of rich 
treasure were there, unfulfilled promises to us of fresh 
delight in the perfected achievements of his lovingly 
laborious art. It had been less sad to have seen nothing; 
to have been untantalised, unprovoked, by the revelation 
of what mig:ht have been but for that swift intervention 
of death. Fifty-five years of life, some thirty of literary 
labour: it affords room for production in goodly quantity 
when, as in this case, there are also leisure, felicitous 
circumstances, scant hindrance from the pressure of the 
world. Yet Mr. Pater published but five works. Since 
his death there have been published three volumes—or, if 
we take note of a privately printed little volume, four. 
Only one of his works is of any considerable length, 
designed upon an elaborate scale. Qmton de Latour, which 
would have been, in that and other respects, a companion 
of Mariut the Epicurean, is a fragment. To the reckoners 
by quantity this does not seem a notable tale of work 
achieved, designs accomplished. True ; but to the worker 
himself, in the first place, and secondarily to all who knew 
him, it represented as great an amount of intellectual and 
emotional toil and pains as those thirty years could contain. 
The fruits of them are presently to be offered to us in an 
especial form of honour, in an idition de luxe. 

Certainly, if jealous vigilance on behalf of artistic 
purity, and the utmost strenuousness of aesthetic self- 
examination, ever had their consequence in work worthy 
of distinguished honour, Mr. Pater’s work is the con¬ 
sequence of those disciplinary virtues. The edition will 
present its possessors witii nothing of “ happy negligence,” 
easy inaccuracy, blemishes of haste, or indifference or 
ignorance or sloth. The athlete, whether of Greek games 
or of philosophic study, or of religious passion, or of 
artistic devotion, was ever an image dear to Mr. Pater j 
asceticism, in its literal and widest sense, the pruning 
away of superfluities, the just development or training of 
essentials, the duty of absolute disci^ine, appealed to him 
as a thing of price in this very various world. He wrote 
with certain literary virtues, in what theology calls the 
“ heroic degree ” of virtue, and was obedient to “ counsels 
of perfection the right word for the right thought, the 
exact presentation of the exact conception, matter and 
manner “kissing each other” in complete accord, and 
truth throughout prevailing. With what austere patience, 
what endurance of delay, he wrought for that, content 
with nothing less, even physically hurt and vexed by less ! 
To disentangle good from evil in the conduct of life, to be 
a master of honest casuistiy in the matter of moral right 
and wrong, tasks the holiest of men hardly; and Mr. 
Pater, beyond most writers of his time, felt the hardness 
of the kindred task in art. Clearness of vision, integrity 
of thought, he held difficult of attainment, exacting ideals. 
We find him always striving to disintegrate, to set free, in 
dealing with an age or a temperament or a work of art, 
that soul of value which makes it what it is, makes it 
important, considerable, vital. Others might think them¬ 
selves “ bom free ” of the kingdom of art; with “ a great 
sum,” at a great expense of the spirit, distrustful of light 
first impressions, Mr. Pater acquired his freedom7; and so, 
little modern writing is so remarkable for its air of finality; 
his reader may dissent, but can never doubt that Mr. Pater 
has expressed what, for himself at least, is the last truth, 
or a part of the last tmth, about Wordsworth or Botticelli 
or Lamb or Plato; never doubt that every sentence, in its 
every phrase and word, represents a profound quest after 
exactitude, and had its discarded predecessors. Had he, 
as the saying goes, had “ nothing to say,” such intensity 
of workmanship would have perforce been ranked beside 
the foolish and vain kinds of Aloxandrianism, Cicero- 
nianism. Euphuism. Having had much to say, his zealous 


resolve to say it in a form of ultimate precision did but 
mean that to his mind anything short of entire correspond¬ 
ence between the things to be said and the mode of saying 
them was an injury and an insult to those things. To any 
readers, should any still exist, who conceive of Mr. Pater 
as primarily an artificer in words, let us commend the 
consideration of this fact: that wherever a sentence or 
a paragraph fails in part to please, it is never through an 
affectation in language, some excess of curiousness and 
strangeness in the use of words, but always through a too 
meat compression of meaning, assemblage of ideas. We 
do not claim perfection for Mr. Pater; but when we seem 
to take less than our customary delight in some page of 
his writings, it is because the man with much to say has 
been too much for the man who says it. Wealth of 
thoughts, not of words, is to blame for any falling away 
from lucid grace in Air. Pater; and such falling away is 
very exceptional and rare. Perfect correspondence between 
conception and expression was ever his aim, and miracu¬ 
lously well he was wont to find it: it was what he prized 
above all artistic excellences of a wayward and casual 
character. Writing anonymously, we do our modesty no 
violence by quoting some words of generous praise in a 
letter from Mr. Pater to ourselves; deserved or not, they 
express his instinctive relish of “congruity” between 
matter and form. “ By the way,” he wrote, “ I was much 

pleased with a poem of yours I read in the -. A 

certain firmness and definition in the sentiment there 
expressed, congruous with the thoughtful finish of the 
manner, mark it very distinctly.” 

FitzGerald, writing to an American friend, confesses 
more than once that he cannot appreciate Hawthorne, 
cannot take to him comfortably, though he feels that 
Hawthorne is a writer of distinction. These repugnances, 
or, in milder phrase, ineffectual attempts at admiration 
and enjoyment, are matters of temperament. We can 
drill and school ourselves'into respect for a writer, seldom 
into genuine pleasure in his writings. Mr. Pater brought 
to bear upon his large scholarship and various culture 
a personality of exceeding distinction, an individuality 
most marked. His works have plenty of pathos, plenty of 
humour, an abundance of human sympathies; he can dwell 
upon “ little ” common things with no less pleasure than 
upon the Eoman Catholic Church or the genius of Michael 
Angelo. It is wholly a misconception to conceive of him 
as confined to the chambers and precincts of a palace of 
art, shudderingly averse from the spectacle or‘the intru¬ 
sion of the “vulgar” world. Yet, if his inevitable mode 
of presenting life and thought distress you, if his style, 
which is himself, displease you, you wiu with difficulty 
see the rich appreciation of life in his books, his faculty 
of intimacy with the ways of life and feeling among many 
various vanished generations of men. We speak of writers 
who make an “universal appeal.” The phrase is very ques¬ 
tionable, even when applied to Homer, Shakespeare, the 
Bible, to Eabelais or Cervantes. And assuredly it is no 
reproach to any writer that he is not, probably will never 
be, widely popular. Messrs. Macmillan’s idition de luxe 
of Mr. Pater is to consist of less than a thousand copies; 
that number, for certain, does not profess to represent the 
number of those who honestly delight in him, of those to 
whom his genius is a friend and full of charm. But, if it 
did, were that anything against him ? To court obscurity 
by wilfulness is not the same thing as to accept it upon 
the dictates of conscience, by obeying the daimon within 
you and “hearkening what the inner spirit sings.” Mr. 
Pater kept the laws of his literary conscience as the monk 
keeps the rules of his order; their rigour was often burden¬ 
some, but relaxation would have been treason. They 
limited his productivene.ss and the number of his readers, 
but they were imperative ; self-dedicated to his art, he 
accepted its limitations. If he died “ leaving great ” prose 
“unto a little clan” of appreciators, “a little clan” sure 
of increase and of successors, eU, for him as for them. 
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“It is not to be thought of” that Marius and Sebastian 
Tan Storck, and Duke Carl and Denys of Auxerre and 
Emerald IJthwart, should fade from sight with all 
their plenitude of bright wistful youth; that the por¬ 
traits of Eonsard and Montaigne, Marcus Aurwus 
and the Christians of Eome, should lose their poignancy 
and fascination. None will surpass in nobility of 
interpretation those lectures upon Plato and Platonism 
given at Oxford: few will with greater subtlety of 
skill pluck out the heart of the secret than he who 
explored and expounded the secret of Coleridge, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Winckelmann, Giorgione. Couminess, 
suavity, an elegant severity, an excellent persuasiveness, 
are qualities making for me in literature; they are pre¬ 
servatives against decay, a “ savoursome ” salt. And 
Mr. Pater could be, in a peculiar and characteristic way, 
almost homely also, with uttle confidences and asides to 
his reader. Many pages, to some honoured with his 
friendship, recall the gravely measured voice, in which 
there was often an undertone of quiet humour, gentle 
irony, delightful and bland. Learned as he was, ho wore 
his learning lightly. It is possible to read Marim over and 
over again, and at each reading to discover some fresh 
roof of those toils and studies whence sprang the book, 
ut which were carefully bidden to conceal themselves. 
If there be weight in all his writings, there is no touch of 
p^antry; that was as far from him as slovenliness and 
flippancy. He will live, indeed, by virtue of much else, 
but in great measure hy virtue of the lovableness, the 
winning personality, of his gracious writings. There is a 
sedulous avoidance of “I” in them, yet they have some 
spiritual affinity with Montaigne and Lamb. They will 
live, “if precious be the soul of man to man.” Ihair edition 
de luxe wiU prove no sumptuous casket enshrining fine 
gold waxen dim, scentless spices, and treasure turned to 
dust. J. 


Paris Letter. 

{From our French Correepondent.) 

Lea, the sequel of M. Marcel Provost’s striking Frederique, 
is perhaps a more deeply interesting study than the former. 
The first volume treats of the start of the Feminist struggle, 
breathes of all the hope, strength, and enthusiasm which 
serve to carry forward a new idea or movement on an 
impetuous wave. In Lea we see all the fatal obstacles 
destined to produce lassitude, depression, the despairing 
conviction that the forces of society, the Church, and all 
that represents the existing state of things, are inevitably 
leagued against progress and the triumph of individual 
effort. We witness me breakdown of varied temperaments 
in the crucial test of arbitrary discipline, the revolt of 
yoimg blood and nerve against an unwise opposition to 
natural law. M. Prevost cherishes an unexpressed belief 
that celibacy is impossible for young and ardent natures 
without producing insanity or consumption. He does not 
definitdy say so, but it is the moral of his powerfid story. 
But the normal life of woman is there to disprove his 
theory. All the convents of the world where celibacy is 
practised are not peopled with lunatics or phthisical 
subjects. All the old maids of irreproachable lives are not 
fit suldects for Ija Salpetri^re. But, apart from this differ¬ 
ence, 1 have nothing to complain of in the book. What 
interests is the masterly tale of womanly effort and mascu¬ 
line persecution and hostility. Ah, the author is not kind 
to his own sex ! He shows us with terrible conviction and 
a poigpnant satire that women who wish to live apart from 
men, and work on their own account, will never succeed 
because men will never forgpve them and will unscrupulously 
and mercilessly persecute them. What, after all, do these 
young women a^ of men and of society ? The right to 
live to themselves, to lead chaste lives, and bring up little 
girls to be virtuous, independent, free, and active. They 


are young apostles, with a passionate desire to improve the 
lot and nature of woman. Like all dreamers, apostles, 
and reformers, they are at loggerheads with actual facts, 
at war with reality. How are they treated by those in 
ower to do them harm ? Because the beautiful and 
aughty Frederique would not become the mistress of their 
landlord, a capitcdist, he decides on the ruin of the Feminist 
College, which, had she become his mistress, he would 
have protected with all his might. Because these romantic 
enthusiasts decline to have a priest attached to their 
college, and assert their intention to walk independent of 
the Church as well as of society and men, the Abbe Minot 
works their ruin by means of anonymous and calumniating 
articles in the clerical papers. These were the tactics of 
the clerical party in the Affaire Dreyfus, and M. Prevost 
has dexterously used them here. Through intrigue and 
anonymous calumny, this hateful and far too familiar type 
of priest breaks the lives and hearts of a group of noble 
women for no other reason than that they d^ned his 
interference in their affairs. Then the State prouounces 
against them because their leader, Eomaine Pimitz, decides 
that they shall be independent of the State too, and will 
not hear of the school crinring to a minister. The minister, 
who would have been delighted to patronise and protect 
them, regarded himself as flouted, and he, too, had a 
personal slight to revenge. So with the angry capitalist, 
the angry priest, the angry minister, and a hostile neigh¬ 
bourhood, “The School of Women’s Arts” was fore¬ 
doomed. In JJa the double interest lies in this long 
agony of an interesting enterprise and the long agony and 
revolt of a temperament. The charming, tender, and 
rather weak Lea, in spite of a passionate striving after 
forgetfulness, cannot forget the lover she renounced at the 
bidding of her implacable sister and her leader, Eomaine 
Pirnitz: the hour of revolt, we understand, preludes the 
hour of death. The slow dying of a heroine is a difficult 
thing to make original and poignant, but M. Prevost here 
draws us a new and profoundly true picture of a slowly 
dying life. The revolt of the united lovers is finely 
reveled: “ Georg had known Lea so overflowing with 
young health! In London, while he himself suffered from 
a kind of nervous languor, was she not a fountain of joy 
at whose source he drank ? Child of tlie melancholy north, 
by her had he learnt the taste of life, of movement; by 
her had he obtained a glimpse of love.” Their brief 
marriage is a long unsleeping angpiisb, waiting for the 
inevitable they feel every hour to be closer upon them; 
and now and then the sunshine of hope brightens, and Lea 
seems to promise amendment. All this is told with extra¬ 
ordinary strength and vividness and a charm new in the 
work of M. Prevost. Torquay is delightfully described ; 
and one feels, in reading those delicate and mournful 
pages of a love so futilely, so misguidedly interfered with, 
the misery, the uselessness of this eternal struggle of the 
sexes. Man is not perfect, neither is woman, and the best 
both can be taught, since the one lives by the other, is to 
make the best of each other. “ I think,” says Lea to her 
husband, looking gravely across the sea, “ that at this 
moment Pimitz and Frederique are struggling against 
hareh obstacles to free women from the authority, the 
protection, and love of men. They believe that such is 
their duty. I myself for long held such a belief. Now I am 
sure that my duty is to remain near you and to love you.” 
But she does not renounce the old belief unreluctantly, for 
there is nothing coarse or commonplace about her. She is 
a fragile and lovely flower, meant by nature to shed per¬ 
fume and joy around her. Dying, she avers that the two 
conflicting truths, that of yesterday and that of to-day, 
engender no hate or revolt within her. Her best reward 
is to love worthily, for her husband, Georg, is both noble 
and generous, full of chivalry and delicate sentiment. All 
these last pages of Lia are beautiful, instinct with poetry, 
with fervent hope, and a magnanimous conception of 
humanity. H. L. 
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Beating the Bacon by a Neck. 

The inevitable has happened, the pre-ordained has even¬ 
tuated : the Isabel Carnaby Birthday-Book may now be had 
of all booksellers. Last May, in dealing with The Far- 
ringdons, we quoted this sentence from p. 185 of that 
novel: “ She had run downstairs at fuU speed in order to 
enter the dining-room before the dishes, completing her 
toilet as she ded; and she had only beaten the bacon by a 
neck.” This seemed to us the supreme example of Miss 
Fowler at her most characteristic— the bacon by a 
neck. The phrase still haunts us when we turn the 
pages in which Miss Edith D. Berrington has segregated 
the good things in “those delightful books”— Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby, A Double Thread, and The Farringdons. 
These extracts read like one long defeat of the bacon— 
they are so breathlessly smart, so thumpingly effective in 
their own kind. To the present writer they bring back a 
remote personal experience. He stayed for a week in a 
Margate boarding-house—that is to say, of course, in a 
Gliftonville boarding-house. The suburbs simmered and 
simpered round the pimctual table; and the internal 
arrangements of semi - detached I^ndon villas were 
touched on by their chatelaines. Only one thing relieved 
their competitive aUusions and their silent assessment of 
each other’s incomes. This was a flow of drollery from a 
young woman who talked pure camaby, or, as you may 
say, the finest double thread. She was really very droll 
and valuable. Her wit was miraculously adapted to the 
company. They turned to her for a comment, and she 
uncorked their laughter each time. At that very moment, 
we fancy, Isabel Camaby was being written. How delight¬ 
ful are such thoughts! 

He who would talk or write camaby must grasp its 
simple canon, which is this : to level ideas down. Connect 
the Parthenon with the pantry, or love with lozenges, or 
Shakespeare with boots, and you are safe. This kind of 
wit is not necessarily contemptible. It has its place in the 
world, and even in literature. But it should stand alone, 
and be scarce. As the woof of a dramatic representation of 
life, it is rather terrible. Consider the effect on one’s 
bir&day of any one of the following sentences : 

It must be delightful to care for a man so much that 
one would even wash one’s face with yellow soap to please 
him. 

I always pray that I may never outlive my illusions or 
my front teeth, though all else may fail me. 

Admiration is like porridge—awfully stodging, but you 
g;et hungry again almost as soon as you’ve eaten it. 

A good nose is an abiding resting-place for . . . vanity. 
Tou know that it will outlast your time, . . . and that 
age cannot wither nor custom stale its satisfactory pro¬ 
portions. 

There must be something wrong with yoiur back if 
“ God save the Queen” does not send a thrill all down it. 

Yon may change his haberdasher ; but you cannot 
change his natiure. 

The quality of mercy should not be measured out by tea- 
spoonfids in a medicine glass, but should be sent round in 
a watering-cart by the County Council. 

Under the date, November 4, we read: 

There are few things in the world more heartrending 
than a humorous recitation—with action. As for me, 
it unmans me completely, and 1 quietly weep in a remote 
comer of the room until the carriage comes to take me 
home. 

Alas, even that relief is denied us. But not always are we 
domestically witty; we are sometimes cburchily witty. 
On Sunday we dangle our gloves up Streatham-hill in a 
certainty of roast beef. And then we remember com¬ 
fortably that: 

Everything will come right somehow. There is plenty 
of time between no w and the other end of Eternity. 


Or we reflect that: 

What you call art, is the worship of beauty by the 
human mind; what you call love, is the worship of bwuty 
by the human heart; and what you call reli^on, is the 
worship of beauty by the human soul. 

Or we translate the sermon : 

You haven’t any faults; not a single one. But your 
virtues are rather overcrowded, and would be all the better 
for a little thinning out. 

After sermon, dinner, and we remark, apropos of both: 

They’ve no sense, men haven’t; . . . The very best of 
them don’t properly know the difference between their 
souls and their stomachs; and they fancy that they are 
a-wrestling with their doubts, when really it is their 
dinners that are a-wrestling wi^ them. 

We now indulge in such open pleasantries as are not 

discordant with the rustle of silk. As this: 

I feel sure I shall become an old woman before my time, 
through suffering agonies of indecision as to whether I 
shall take my waterproof to church or not. 

Or this: 

It is the duty of all women to look happy; the married 
ones to show that they don’t wish they weren’t married, 
and the unmarried ones to show that they don’t wish they 
were. 

Or this: 

I have kept my eyes open. Nevertheless there are two 
things which I have never been able to find out—namely, 
why people fall in love, and why Punch is published on a 
Wednesday. 

Or this: 

I mean to fall in love because every one does, and I hate 
to be behindhand with things. 

Sh-sh-sh ! This is Sunday, my dear. 


Correspondence. 

Lowell’s Puns. 

SiE,—I fear the writer in Lippincott who records 
Lowell’s puns has heard them very “second hand.” 
That on Eudamidas 1 heard him make, and unless my 
memory is worse than that of the Lippincott writer, he 
spoke of “ the brother of -Agis, King of Sparta.” I have 
not (living in the country and with a very limited library) 
a biographical dictionary' at hand, but I fear that some of 
your correspondents may, on the strength of the passage 
in question, accuse Lowell of ignorance of history, and as 
he was the very opposite of a random or careless maker of 
historical allusions, I will run the risk of inaccuracy my¬ 
self rather than allow Lowell to be accused of a false read¬ 
ing. What I am certain of is, that he did not speak of * ‘ the 
first King of Sparta.” 

I fear the story of Horsford and the Norse landing is 
equally incorrect. I knew Horsford intimately, and have 
talked with him at length on the landing of the Norse, 
and I never heard him speak of Cambridge as their first 
landing-place; and as it is miles from the sea, on a stream 
navigable only by row-boats, we should never have heard 
the end of students’ jokes on the “ landing at Cambridge ” 
had he done so.—I am, &c., 

W. J. Stillman. 

Deeiidene, Frimley Green, Surrey : 

October 6, 1900. 


The Public Eye. 

Sir, —I hope you will not consider me hypercritical if I 
venture to point out, with all deference, what appears to 
be a curiously-mixed metaphor in the current issue of the 
Academy. In the paragraph on the first page referring to 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


FOR LOVERS OP DOOS. 

A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL. The Tale of a Dogr 

Told by a Dor to latver* of Dofp. By 8TBPHEN T0WNE8BND, 
F.R.C.8, With Drawings by J, A. Shepherd. Cloth, Ss. Gd. 


THE HOME of SANTA CLAUS. A Story of Leslie 

Gonlon’a Visit to Father Ohristmase and of the Stranjfe Sights he Beheld 
in the Town of Toys, By QBORGB A. BEST. 100 llluBtrations by 
Arthur UUyett. Crown 4to, Os. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARK RUTHERFORD. 

Edited by hie Friend, REUBEN SHAPCOTT. New Edition. Cloth, 
3s. <d. 


too LsRae PICTURES ANO OESORIPTIONS. 

THE PARIS SALON of 1900. Nearly lOOPall-PagelUnetrations 

ThrPA ms SAI of moo <•1'® Pioture® e-xhibited 

Th« PARIS III nv ‘be Salon this year, with letter- 

Bouit ifo!;?b! 3s. P«‘® description of each plctnre. 

AUo in Four Paper-corerod Parts, la. each. 


IN the ICE WORLD of HIMALAYA. Among: the 

Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Sum, and Baliistan. By FANNY 
BULLOCK WORKMAN. F.R.8.G.S.. M.R.A.S.. aud WILLIAM 

HUNTER WORKMAN, M.A., M.D„ F.R.G S.. Authors of “Algerian 
Memories.** With 4 large Maps, and nearly 100 Ulustratious. Demy 8yo, 
cloth gilt, lOs. 


A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF FOETRY. 

RUS DIVINUM. A Mature Poem. By Auguste 

SMADA (Capt. Adahh, 5th Xtaucers). Crown 8vu, cloth, 3a. 6d. 


A NEW WORK ON ilAPAN. 

HALF-HOURS in JAPAN. By the Rev. Herbert 

MOORE, M.A, (some time S.P.G. Missionao* ^ the country). With over 
70 Illustrations and a Map. 6s, 


A HISTORY of the ISLE of MAN. By A. W. Moore, 

M.A , Trinity College, Cambridge, Speaker of the House of Keya, Author 
of “ Manx Surnames and Place Names," ** Sodor and Man ** (S.P.O.K.), 
*' The Folklore of the Isle of Man,*' &o. With a new of the Island. 
In 2 vole., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 328. 


A FAEOINATINQ NEW NOVEL OF UFB IN NEW ZEALANO. 

THE DEVIL’S HALF ACRE. By ‘‘AUen,” Author 

of “ The Untold Half,** Ac. (Unwin’s Greeu Cloth Librar^), 6s. 

The St. Jamei’a Gazette says * The Devil'e Half Acre* is ar^ly good 
aud {X)werfal work. . . . The book is a book to read, and cannot fail to aad to 
'Alien's* reput^on,** 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ALLEN LORME. Minister 

of Religion. By ALEXANDER MLODOUGALL. 01 oUi,Rl 


SKETCHES OP AUSTRALIAN RUSH LIPS. 

LANDLOPERS. The Tale of a Drifting Travel and 

the Quest of Pardon and Peace. By t. LB GAY BBBKBTON. 
Cloth, Sr. 6d. 


CRITICAL STUDIES. By Ouida. Second'Edition. 

Just Ready. Cloth, 78. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR POUTIOIANB. 

THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR. Its Origin, the Pro- 

cednree Hietorlcally Auociated with it, and BiographiMl Bketofaee of its 
most Notable Occupante. By EDWARD LUALMIB. Cloth, k, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE MASTERS OP MEONNNE SERIES.” 


TRAMPING with TRAMPS: Studies and Sketches 

of Vagabond Life. By JOSIAH FLYNT. Os. 

" This book, fasoinating from the ]xiini of the mere reader, is a genuine con¬ 
tribution to sociology.”—Zloify Chronicle. 


THOMAS SYDENHAM. By Joseph Frank Payne, 

M.D. (Oxod). Fellow and Harveian Librarian of the Royal College of 
Pnysiciaas, late Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford. With Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece. Oloth, 8e. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker’s latest book, The Lane that Mad Mo 
Turning, the book is stated to contain twenty-six stories 
and sketches, “ gleaned from the well-harvested levels of 
the Pontiac mine.” Would it not have been better to 
have written either of the following phrases—viz., “ quar¬ 
ried from the rich levels of the Pontiac mine,” or “ gleaned 
from the well-harvested fields of Pontiac ” ?—I am, &c., 

London, W.: October 6, 1900. D. H. A. 

[It would.—E d.] 


An Abuse of “ R.” 

Sir, —There has been an increasing tendency in modern 
England to refine away the emphatic, original sound of 
the letter r, with the effect of softening it down when it 
precedes a vowel, and very frequently of annihilating it 
when it occurs at the end of a word. The earlier pro¬ 
nunciation still prevails on the Continent and in certain 
districts of the British Isles, but this is no longer the 
recognised English usage. 

At the present time, however, an inclination to go a 
step farther has developed itself. It having become 
understood that ar in such a word as “ part ” has the 
sound of ah, the deduction is now often made that, con¬ 
versely, the sound ah may be expressed in print by ar. 
Thus, one may see the Indian Ichdki spelt as kharki, 
although the true r sound is wholly absent from the 
word. Similarly, in a dialect story which I have recently 
seen, the broad Scotch pronunciation of “crab” is ex¬ 
pressed by the spelling crarb, instead of by crahb, eraab, or 
erdb. (The author, of course, was English.) Perhaps as 
good an illustration as any is the phonetic rendering, by 
several English writers, of the gypsy word for “ yes,” 
which is ah'wa, or ah'wali. This becomes our and ourli. 


In all of these cases the letter r is regarded as nearly 
equivalent to h, and its true sound is completely lost. 

Curiously enough, this refining away of the trill in r 
does not proceed from any inability to pronounce the 
letter; because we find many of the people who ignore its 
value in one instance deliberately introducing it in another 
where it is not wanted. For example, the same person 
who scarcely pronounces, if he pronounces at all, the final 
letter of fear and near will voluntarily transform idea into 
idear, more especially when it is followed by a word 
bennning with a vowel. There is here, in fact, a remark¬ 
able distinction. An Englishman who invariably says 
idear is, beyond all doubt, underbred. But many English¬ 
men who pronounce “ idea ” quite correctly will speak of 
“ the idear of,” in obedience to a phonetic instinct which 
is exhibited in the German “daran” and i,he French 
“a-<-il.” It is astonishing how many English people of 
excellent education add this phonetic r in certain con¬ 
nexions. I remember, many years ago, hearing a former 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the late Mr. W. E. Forster, 
speak of “ the West Indiar Islands.” This was in the 
course of a lecture delivered before an Edinburgh audience, 
and a faint shudder ran through the assembly as the words 
were uttered. Because—although many Scottish people 
speak the English language in a defective way — (mis 
misplacement of r is not one of their peculiarities, and 
they are apt to regard it as invariably a sign of low 
breeding. 

The gradual modification of r has long been accepted 
in England; hut what is to he the fate of the extreme move 
illustrated hy erarb and kharki? The previous stages are 
quite intelligible, and may be defended; but when it is 
proposed to represent the sound ah by the symbol ar, 
surely it i.s time to call a halt ?—I am, &c., 

David MaoRitchik. 

4, Archibald-place, Edinburgh: October 6, 1900, 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 55 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Oainea for the best suggested 
new paper or magazine which should fill a definite and undoubted 
gap in periodical literature. The replies are nameroos and interest¬ 
ing. There is, in particnlar, a demand for (a) a magazine devoted 
to poetry; (i) for a paper in which two writers of opposite 
opinions should be engag^ to deal with each subject; and (r) for 
new literary papers in the interests of the amateur. But, in our 
opinion, the most oonspionons gap would be filled by a new half¬ 
penny daily paper, such as is described by two competitors, Mr. 
E. W. Hendry, 27, Central.road, Manchester, and Mr. Lewis Long- 
field, 1, Thyra Villas, Ramsgate. We hare decided to divide t£e 
prize between these two competitors, and we would express our 
sense of the interest and originality which characterise many other 
suggestions. 

Mr. Hendry writes : 

A halfpenisy morning paper written in English, not journalese, 

? irinted on go^ paper, m clear type: its news at least founded on 
act, not imaginative, and not consisting of scraps and snippets: its 
politics a very sane Imperialism : its illustrations few, but clearly 
engraved : its serial story, if it have one, written by some novelist 
worthy of the name, and not in the style of the penny novelette. 
At least a quarter of a column should be reserved for verse. 
Criminal and divorce news should be compressed as much as 
possible, and not written fit pseudo-humorous style. One column 
should set apart for intelligent literary criticism, or a literary 
article vrritten by a man with a mind above the level of the 
ordinary reader, and its dramatic criticism should not be scamped. 

The paper would be content to appeal to the public by its own 
int insic merit, and would not aim at a largest-oirculation gained 
by self-advertising pushfulness. In time it would appeal to that 
no small portion of the public that has a soul (but not a pocket) 
above sensational yellow journalism. 

Mr. Longfield writes : 

Wanted—a halfpeimy daily for the masses ; with a conscience; 
that shall not be as extreme as the poles ; that shall make accuracy 
of news its greatest object; shall taboo log-rolling advertisements, 
and view politics from the standpoint of moderation ; whose colour 
shall be white—not yellow. 


Other replies are as follows : 

No magazine as yet exists, to my knowledge, wholly devoted to 
poetry, wherein a wide field is open. New poets can be brought to 
light, unknown ones unearthed, and translations can be made from 
the works of contemporary foreign poets. A paper such as this 
would give the aspirations of young poets a hearing and encourage 
poetry for its own sake. The magazine would, of course, include 
prose articles on poetry, poets, &c. [6. E. M., London.] 

Considering the low ebb at which poetry now is, 1 think that a 
small periodical, issued monthly, and devoted not to poetry merely, 
but to all branches of literature and art, would be an important 
step in reviving it. One thing it must be, and that is—homely ; a 
sort of fireside journal, in which young and old of any rank can 
delight. Anything that would excite in people a love of poetry and 
its sister arts could be iuserted. [L. F., Manchester.] 

A daily piper, called Bvth Sides, the Arena, or Sair Play, to 
be run on impartial lines, where people can get the best that can 
be said on botii sides of a question. All articles and reviews to be 
ligned. No advertisement of any kind, except theatrical announce¬ 
ments. Some good fiction always running—subscribers to choose 
the author of this by ballot. [E. S. C., Bedhill.] 

I suggest a new weekly paper for the discussion of literary, 
social, and political topics (after the manner of the Spectator'), 
which shall place before its readers opposing points of view, 
written by men who are considered the ablest to do so. For 
example, a Times leader against a Daily .Vews leader in parallel 
columns. 

With regard to literary matters, a book or literary movement 
should be dealt with from the aspect of each recognised school of 
criticism. [M. H. H., Sheffield.] 

Let the magazine which is meant to fill a place not occupied 
already be publisbed on the fifteenth day of each month. In each 
number should be given the name of a subject upon which two 
writers will express their opinions in the next issue. Both should 
be authorities upon that class of subjects, but should hold widely 
divergent ideas thereon. Thus the public will obtain expert views 
from the opposite poles of thought. ]F. P., Kirton-in-Lindsey.] 

A paper to be entitled the Imperialist, where Mr. C-n will 

advocate the extension of England to the planet Mars, and the 
annexation of the moon, amid unbounded enthusiasm. [C.] 


New weekly paper : the Literary Competition. Prospectus sets 
subjects for competitions in first numW. Competitions to be 
literary in style, but not necessarily in subject. Utmost variety of 
subjects to be set, so as to secure as many contributors—and pnr- 
ohamrs—as possible. Cookery and fashions, for instance, to be 
prominent subjects. Prospectus to point out, not too apologetically, 
that the greatest writers have written their best on eating and dress. 
Such subjects to be treated as a branch of aesthetics, in deference to 
the fact tmat questions of taste are capable of indefinite discuseion 
and infinite variety of treatment. [J. D. A., Ealing.] 

The new publication I should advocate would be a monthly 
Journal of Fiction, to do for the great art of novel-writing what 
the Journal of Art ie supposed to do for Art. [B. E. T., Bristol.] 

The Literary Passport. Contents : To consist of articles, stories, 
Ac., from totally unknown authors, upon whose efforts no success 
has hitherto accrued (of course, this would not entail the insertion 
of matter devoid of interest and merit). Upon acceptance, the work 
to be paid for in a sum adequate to the labour aud thought involved, 
and the author's name or nom-de-plume to be given prominence on 
publication. The editorial office to be available as a bureau where 
aspirants may, at little expense, seek all reasonable help, advice, and 
information. [E. St. C., Cheltenham.] 

I suggest a new weekly journal to be called the S’rap Book. Its 
contents to consist of extracts from the daily newspapers such as a 
man of cultured and literary tastes would cut out and paste in 
his scrap book if he had time to look for them. 

[A. M., London.] 

There seems to me to be a want for a really good weekly 
periodical for young people. The existing ones, such as the 
Captain or the Girls' Realm tire all very well in their way, but 
they are very limited and narrow in their scope. Moat girls and 
boys, between the ages of fourteen and twenty, take an intelligent 
interest in subjects that these periodicals do not write about; I 
therefure suggest that a paper, to be named youth, should be pub¬ 
lished weekly with good articles on politics, literature, science, 
music, Ac., written from different points of view, and in a manner 
to make them interesting and easily understood. 

[Mrs. H., St. Leonards.] 

There is a distinct “felt want” in the case of youths between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age, and a magazine entirely devoted 
to their requirements would assuredly be a grand success. 

A periodical to be called either the Croeheteer, Cranks' Rerit w, 
or Grieeance-Monyer, last tor preference. A suitable editor might, 
methinks, be found beachcombing at Brighton, or wandering 
disconsolately, his ris comica temporarily eclipsed, about the lanes 
of Cockermoutb, or run to earth at the office of the Fabian Society. 
At the start, paper might be published at the Whirlwind's old 
premises in the Strand, if rooms unoccupied. 

[A H., Cheltenham.] 

A reliable Sunday eteniny paper. [A. H, L, London.] 

I would suggest that a daily paper, which I would call Biy Print 
or some similar title, would be largely bought by people who, like 
myself, desire to know the morning's news, but find the type of the 
ordinary daily paper somewhat trying. [ T. W. W., Eandsworth ] 

Other replies received from : G. S., Tarbet; E. L., Didsbnry; 
“ Without Fear or Favour " (no name or address) ; L. C. J., Edin¬ 
burgh; H.J., London; M. C.N., London ; A.M., Glasgow ; H. S.W., 
Durham ; A. R. P., Worthing ; H. R, €.. Egham ; M. H,, Hamp¬ 
stead ; T. C., Bnxted ; H. A. M., London ; J. W. H., Stoke-on-Trent; 
J. J. B., Ola^ow ; Mm. S., London ; C. W., Hull ; O. R. W., Cam¬ 
bridge ; W. S. B., London; M. H., Waleham St. Laurence. 


Competition No. 56 (New Series). 

We publish this week a special supplement, containing publishers' 
announcements for the autumn season. From the lists therein 
printed we ask our readers to pick out what, in their opinion, 
promise to be; 

(o) The two most interesting biographies. 

(b) The two most interesting works of history. 

(r) The two most interesting works of travel. 

((/) The two most interesting religious works. 

(') The two most interesting novels. 

(/) The two most interesting books for children. 

To the competitor whose selection most nearly resembles that 
produced by a collation of all replies received a cheque for a guinea 
will be sent. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not latu than the first poet 
of Wednesday. October 17. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We oannot 
consider anonymous answers. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY SILAS K. HOCKINa 

TO PAY THE PRICE. 

First Large Eiition, now ready. 

Crown 870, doth gilt, gilt top, 3 ?. 6d. 

With Original Illnstrations by Arthnr A. Dixon. 

"Whatever the netting' of Mr. Silan Hocking’n storien* he is alwa.ve enter* 
taining; there ie a manly religions tone without eant in his books which makes 
them wholesttme nni attractive to all clashes of Tea<ler.s. As in all Mr. 
Hooking’s novels, tliere is plenty of incideDt in the 6U)r.v» with manj’ dramatie 
scenes showing an intimate koowledge of many phases of )i‘e and keen 
observ ation of the lights and shades of human character.” 

Birmingham Oazette. 

NEW NOVEL BY MAX O’RELL. 

Crown 870, doth gilt, 3 b, 6d. 

WOMAN AND ARTIST. 

By MAX O’BELL, 

Anthor of “ John Bull and hU Island,” “ John Ball and Co." 

“ Anything from the i»n of the clever Frenchman, whose acute yet amialile 
criticisms of things English have amused ns all, is sure to be interesting. The 
present story is more than that, for it is an admirable and fascinating piece of 
liction, the underlying aim of which would seem to be the glorittcation of 
Knglieh womanhood. The book sparkles with bright phrases and sayings.” 

LloyiVs Xewa. 


Crown 8to, doth gilt, gilt top, 6e. 

THE DOGS OF WAR. 

A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

By EDGAB PEOKEBINO. 

With Illnstrations by Lancelot Speed, 

** Another old world tale, relating the adventures of one of Cromwell’s 
celebrated eompHuy of Ironsides. Commencing with the refusal of Hampden 

to pay 1 he phqi tnx, we are introduced to Cromwell as a conntrj' farmer.The 

story is brimful of incident and stWiog adventure, told without extravagance 
or b\o strong evidence of party feeling.”— Gazette* 


Crown $vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 68. 

THE MYSTERY of LADYPLACE. 

By CHRISTIAN LY8, 

Author of the “ Fortress of Yadasara.” 

*' Readers of the * Fortress of Yada.sara ’ will not he disappointed with Mr. 
Lys’ new volume. The Mystery is one that would battle Sherlock Holmes him¬ 
self. The characters are all life-like and inler6.«ting, that of tlie stout German 
Doctor being jiarticularly clover.” 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6a. 

THE FORTRESS of YADASARA. 

ByCHBISTIAN LYS. 

With 8 Illnstrations by Lancelot Speed. 

"The talc i.s told with .spirit and art, so that throughout we feel the shadow 
of the Fortress on er m.” —Aihenteum. 


Crown 8to, oloth gilt, 68. 

In Connection with the Do Wilionghb; Glain. 

By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

** * The De Willoughby (’laim ’ shows the gifted authores-s at her best. The 
novel is one of the most human that ba.s l)eeu pubiishe<l this year, and is full of 
that sweetness and pathos we Imve come to look for in Mrs. Htxlgsoii Burnett’s 

work. Tne characters are all lovable.It is the biggest thing Mrs. Hotgeou 

Burnett has attenipte'l, ami she has been rewarded witli conspicuoua success.'’ 

Weekly Sun* 


NEW FAIRY BOOK. 

Demy 8 tj, cloth gilt, giU top, 6s. 

GOBBO BOBO: 

THE TWO-EYED GRIFFIN. 

. By H. ESOOTT INMAN. 

A new Fairy Book from the pen of Mr. Inman will be hailed with delight by 
all his young admirers who have in the past been entertained by his works; 
and they will find fre^h interest in the Chronicles of Gobbo Bobo, by which, 
through the "Stealing of Txmion’a Time ” fr m ** Big Ben,” they are carried 
hack to the " Dim and Distant Past.” 'Hie various adventures the heroes meet 
with at this lime, and later when through the recovery of the "Lost Time" 
they return to the Present, will l^ follow^ with hroathleas interest by all the 
young folk who are fortunate enough to obtain a copy. 

GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Large crown Sto, olotih gilt, 3 e. 6d. each. 

A CHASE ROUND the WORLD. 

By ROBERT OVERTON. With numerous lUuatratious. 

"Mr. Overton has written a thoroughly entertaining st^ry, worthy of his 
best efforts, and his exciting narrative has Ijeen capitally illustrated by A. 
Monr«j.” ___ 

TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE: 

A BOOK FOR WINTSR EVKNINQS. 

By GORDON STABLE 3 , M.D., C.M. 

With Original Illnstrations by Gordon Browne. 

Mr. Gordon Stables' book, like Aladdin's Carpet, carries us a long and 
absorbingly interesting journey, almost witliont onr being aware of it. By. the 
c-iey fireside we can ait, while Mr. .Stables arra.vs before us his lifelike pictures 
of distant lands. 

HUNTING FOR GOLD: 

ADVRMTURM IN THK KLONDYKI. 

By HUME NI 3 BET. With Original Illnstrations by Hal Hnrst. 

KINGS ^ THE SEA: 

A STORY OP THR SPANIAH MAIN. 

By HU HE NISBET. With Illmtrations by J. B. Greene. 

A capital story of advcnturi? on the Spani.di Main. 

THE bunT^wT^ook! 

A TALK OF TOFSY-TURYY LAND 

Tbirty-twJ FuU-ptge Pictures in Oolonrs by Mand Trelawny. 
With Descriptive Verses by AUBREY HOPWOOD. 

Royal Ito oblong, varnished plotnre boards, oloth baok, price 6s. 

N*w Illustrated Rditlons of Mr. RDWARD LRAR’R worid-Tamod 
'■ Nonsonso RonK#.’’ 

Crown 4 to, cloth gilt, coloured edges, 63. 

NONSENSE SONGS. 

By EDWARD LEAR. 

With Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 

Fourteen Fall-page Coloured Plates and nametons Black and White 
Engravings. 

Small crown 4 to, attractive picture boards, oolonred edges, 
each 3 s. 6d. 

THE PELICAN CHORUS, 

AND OTHER NONKKNSE VRRSES. 

By EDWARD LEAR. 

With 8 Fall-page Colonred Plates and numerons Black and White 
Engravings by L. Leslie Brooke. 

The Bookman says;—“ Good throughout; and Mr. Leslie Brooke line im 
proved where there seemed no room for improvement.” 

THE JUMBLIES, 

AND OTHER NORSENSR VERSES. 

By EDWARD LEAR. 

With 8 Fall-page Coloured Plates and numerons Blaok and »V ai 
Engravings by L. Leslie Brouke. 


London: FREDERICK WaRNE & CO., 15 , Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Some Important Hemainders 


FBOM 


W. GLAISHER’S 

NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 


KIRBY (W. P.^—EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES 

aTid MOTHS. Based up-n Berge’s “ Schmetterliniirs-lmch.'’ By 
W. F. KIRBY, Fi 8., F.E.S., Awistant in the Zoological Depart¬ 
ment, British Museum. Superbly Illuatratetl with a larRe number 
of Facsimile Coloured Pistes, produced in the highest style of 
Chromo-lithography. Demy 4to, handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, gilt edges (pub. 36s.). .. Ca*tM 18 0 

BLAKSTON — SWAYSL AND—WIENER. 

CANARIES and CAGE BIRDS (lUnstrated book of), British and 
Foreign. A Practical Guide for all. The magniflce u t and accurate 
Coloured Plates, executed from Original Designs, and the full and 
trustworthy character of its text have alreadv secured for it a 
world-wide i» pntstion. Each main division of the work is wri' ten 
by an authority specially qualified to deal with it Profusely 
Illustrated, with exquisite Facsimile Coloured Plates, made ex¬ 
pressly for the work. Demy Mo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt._ 

gilt ecq^ (pub. 36 b.) . Ca$*eU 18 O 

THE ROYAL RIVER : the Thames from Source 

to Sea. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Profusely I'lustrsted 
by a Series of beautifol Engravings from Original Designs by 

G. L. Seymour, W. H. J. Boot,C. Gregor}', F. Murray, A. Barraud, 

Capt. Mav, R.I., A. W. Henley, W. H8ti,erell, Clough Bromley, 

W. B. Wollen, and other ArtisW. Royal 4to, handsomely bound 

in cloth gilt, gilt edges (pub. 48a.) .Cassell 12 O 

RIVERS of the EAST COAST; Companion 

Volume to the ** Eoyal River and “ Rivers of the South and West 
Coasts.” Texts by writers of authoiity on the snbjeot. Ulue- 
trated with numerous charming and highly finished Engravings 
after designs by Eminent Artists. The volume haa been prepared 
on a scale and illustrated in a manner never before attempted in 
a work of this character. Royal 4to, handsomely boond in cloth 
gilt, gill edges (pnb. 428.). Ca9$ell 12 O 

RIVERS of the SOUTH and WEST COASTS: 

Presenting a thoroughly interesting and attractive description of 
their Picturesque Scenery and Historical Associations. Magnifl* 
cently Illustrated by Leading Artists. Royal 4to, handMmely 
boond in cloth gilt, gilt edges (pnb. 438.) . Ca$$eU 12 O 

PARIS—OLD and NEW PARIS: Its History, 

Its People, and Its Places. A vivid, graphic, and comprehensive 
description of the Paris of the past, and as it is to-day. By 

H. SIJTHEBLANO EDWARDS, Author of ” Idols of the French 
Stage,” “The Germans in Prance,” Ac., Ac. Hundreds of 
Engravings, almost every page illustrated, 752 pp., 4to, cloth 

(pub. 188.) . Ca$9€U 9 6 

•• This important Illustrated work presents a full and Interesting narratiTe of 
Paris—ita history, iu people, and iU places. The deeonptire matter is brighU 
aoeutate, and comprehenstre, the Illustrations numerous and well eiecuted. 

ETeryone who has bwn or who intends to go to Paris should nossess this work, 
which will immeasurably atid to the pleasure and profit deriTed from a visit to the 
most beautiful and remarkable city in Europe.** 

PABLO D£ SEGOVIA. The Adventures of a 

Spanish Sharper. By FRANCISCO ox QUEVEDO. Illnstrated 
with over 100 Drawings by Daniel Vierge. With an Introduction 
on “ Vierge and his Art,” by JOSEPH PENNELL, and a Critical 
Essay on “ Quevedo and his Writings," by H. E. WATTS. Super- 
roj-al «o, cloth (pub. £3 ISs. 6d. net). Unwin 18 O 

BBEHH (A. E.)—FBOM NORTH POLE TO 

EQUATOR: Studies ef Wild Life and Scenes in Many Lands. 

By the Naturalist Traveiler, ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 

Author of “Bird Life." “Tierlebeu," Ac. Translated from the 
German by MARGARET R. THOMSON. Edited by J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON, M.A., P.R.8.E. With 83 lilnslratious from Orig.nal 
Drawings, 8in)cr-ro}'al 8vo, cloth gilt (pub, 2l8.). Blaekie 5 O 

DENTON (W.)—ENGLAND in the FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. A History of the Customs, Manners, and Social 
Condition of the English People from the time of the formation of 
Modem English to the end of the Fifteenth Century. By the 
Rev. W. DENTON, M A. Demy 8vo, cloth (pnb. 12s.) Bell 8 O 

MEN and WOMEN of the TIME. A Dictionary 

of Contemporaries. By V. G. PLARR. Fifteenth Edition, 

Revised to Present Time. 1310 pp., royal 8vo, cloth (pub. 158. 

net.) . BoutUdge 7 6 

This is the last edition (October, 1899) of this well-known standard 
work. 

HEATH (Francis George)—The FERN WORLD. 

A Complete Manual of British Ferns. Their Description, Dis¬ 
tribution, Culture, Structure, CJassificatiou, Uses, Folk Lore, 

With Chapters on Fern Hunting, Rambles through Fern Land, 

Ac. Illustrated by 12 Col<iure<i Plates, givit g comp ete figures 
(64 in all) of every species of British Fern, si>ecislly printed frtun 
Nature, and executed in the l)est style of Chromo-litlirgrAphy, by 
eeveral Full-page Knerravings of some of the choicest of Devon¬ 
shire scenery, and by Woodcuts. 8vo, cloth (pub. 7s. 6d.). 3 O 


NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE sent Post Free on Application. 

WILLIAM GLAISHBR, 

Remainder Bookeeller, 265, High Holborn, London. 

Catalvguet po$t free on anplication. 


W. THACK ER & CO.’s leceBt taWcatioiis. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’8 WORKS. 

EDITION DE LnXE.-IUu«tmt«i to H0QH THOMSON, O. H. JALLAND. BDMOND 
CALDWELL. 0. E. BROCK. BERNARD PARTRIUQE. and other. Edited b, th. Right 
Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. Bart., M.P. 

.Zllt topv. 


Demy 8to. baadtomely bound, with gilt tom. Muted j 
decklu-edced puper, specially made for this editioo. Price, 
***j^h Volume c >Dtains a Coloured FroutieplecS on Ji 


VOL. 

L RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 
IL RATERFELTO. 

III. UNCLE JOHN, 
rv. MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
V. CONTRABAND. 

VI. M OR N. 

VIL TILBURY-NO-GO. 


Muted from new typo, on hand-made 
Vole. L-Xlll., ISaSd. 
Japanese Vellum, atd other- 

liiustratiofia 

vnl. SONGS a»d VERSES, atd BONES 
and 1. _ 

IX. BLACK. BUT COMELY. __ 

X. THE Bl&OOKS OP BRIDLEHERE. 
XI. THE WHITE ROSE. 

XII. ROY’S WIPE. 

XIII. SATANELLA. 

TO BK roLLOWEO BT 
VOL. 

XX. BOLMBY HOUSE. 

XXI. GENERAL BOUNCE. 

XXII. THE GLADIATORS. 

XXIII. GOOD forNOTHINO. 

XXIV. The INTERPRETER. 


VOL. 

XIV. DIGBY GRAND. 

XV. SARCHEDON. 

XVI. ROSINE; SISTER LOUISE. 

XVIL KATE COVENTRY. 

XViri. CERISE. 

XIX. qOEENS MARIES. 

THE IMPEBIAL BUSSIAN NAVY, its Past, Present, 

and Future. By FRED T. JANE. Author of “All the World’* Fighting ShipC “The 
Torpedo in Peace and War,* 4c , Ac. With IW Illuetretioas. Royal 8to, cloth extra, 
S0«. net. 

THE HISTORY of CHINA. By D. C. Boulgep, 

Author of “ Chineie Gordon," “Sir SUmford Raffles” Ac.. Ac A New Edition, iMvieod 
and brought up to date. Containing Chapter* on the Rewt Con^ioM to the 
European Power*. Illustrated with Portrait* and Maps. 2 vol*.. demy Svo. 24*. 

ECHOES of OLD CALCUTTA. A most interesting 

Series of 8ketcbe*of Calcutta Life, chiefly toward* the ol«we of the lart, centory. By 
H.E.BOSTBBD, M.D.,C.I.B. Third Edilion, Eularii^d. lUa«trated. Po*l Svo, cloth 
gilt, 7a Sd. 

A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. A Summer Ramble 

through B.lti«tsn tni Lsdskh. By Cato. P. E. A ADAIR. An^r of “Spoil In 
Ladakh." With a Chapter on Oontral Allan Trad, by Capt S. H. GODFREY. Illng- 
trated, and a Map of the Ronto. Medium sro, cloth extra, 1>». 6d. net 

CLOWES’S NAVAL POCKET-BOOK, 1900. Edited 

L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. The most valuable Work of Referente now amiable, 
containing a full Li*t of Battleebipa Irooclada Gunboatt. Cruieer*. Torp^o a 

List of Dry Itock*. and other valuable Information concerning ALL THE NAVIES OF 
THE WORLD. Fifth Year of I*euo. Cloth. 16 mo, 5*. net. 

SEONEE; or. Camp Life on the Satpura Range. 

A Tale of Indian Adrenture. By B. A. STERNDALE, Author to “MammiUa of 
India,’' “Denizen* of the Jungle.'* Illustrated by the Author. With a Map and 
Appendix. Crowu 8vo, cloth, 8*. 6d. 

BULLET and SHOT in INDIAN FOREST, PLAIN, 

and HILL. With Hinte to Beginner* in Indian Shooting. By C. E M. RU'SKLL. 
H.R.A.C.. late Senior Deputy-Conservator of Foreete, My*ore District. With a Frontis¬ 
piece by C. Whjmper. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6d. 

THE ROD in INDIA. Being Hints how to obtain 

Sport, with Remark* on the Natural H»*twfy of K*h and their Cultot^ ® 

•MOMAS, P.L.8. Tldrd Edition, Revised. Full-Page and other llluitratlon*. I>emy 
gvo. cloth, 15*. 

LARGE GAME SHOOTING in THIBET, the 

HIMALAYA-, and NORTHERN INDIA. By General ALE.XANDER A Kl;<LOCH. 
Containing Descriptions of the Country aud of the various Animal* to be found. Third 
Edition, with J4 JUustratlon* and a Map. Demy 4te, handsomely bound, 42*. 

HINDU MYTHOLOGY : Vedic and Puran e By 

W.J. WILKINS, of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Profusely Illustrated. 
S^nd Editioo. Crown 8vo, 7a 6d. 

A HANDBOOK to AGRA, DELHI, ALLAHABAD. 

CAWNP ’RE, LUCKNOW, and BENARES. By H. O. KEENE. With Map, and 
Pl^g, in 1 vol. Foap. 8vo, Ga 

THE TOURIST’S and SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE to 

KASHMIR, LADAK.Ao. By A. E. WARD, Bengal Staff Oorpa. Fourth Edition, ea 

HINDU CASTES and SECTS. An Expo ition ot 

the Origin of the Hindu Caste Bj-stem. and the Bearing of the ^ts towa^ Mch 
other and towards Oiber Religious System*. By JOGENDRA NATH BHUTTA- 
CIIARYA, M.A , D.b., Author of “ A Commentary on Hindu law, Ac Crowu Nvo, 
cloth, 16b. 

THE FIGHTING RACES of INDIA. A Handbook 

by P. D. B0NAR.JEE. Amistont in the Military I)e|>artment of the Govemment of 
India. Crown dvo, cloth, Gs. 

An account of the Sikha Gurkhas. Pathans, B.alucbia ^njabis, Dograa Rajputs, 
Mahrattas, and other Tribes from which the Indian Army is recruited. 

THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT for TROPFAL AIL- 

MENT8, and how to carrv it out in India. By Surgn.-Major L. TARLETON 
Y<^UNG. Second Edition. CYown 8vo, 5s. _ 

W. THACKER & CO., 2. Creed Lane. London, E.C._ 


Selections fromAliEXiHDER&SBEPHEiRD’S PDBLICATIOIS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 38. 6(3., post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS of ALEXANDER 

MAQLARBN, D.D. Edited and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
ContaininK over 6C0 beautiful an<l suggestive illustratiouB. With a 
Textual ludex and Alphabetical List ot Subjects. 

Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devotional Meditations 

in the Haunts of Nature. By Rev, A. J. BAMFORD, B.A.,, of Royton. 
The Freeman says: ” Preachers and teachers will find m them many 
helpful 8Ujr>?e8tions.” . a , j - a 

The Glnsgow Uer ld says: “They will probably interest and instruct 
many who would an ordinary sermon tioo,” 

Now Ready. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards. Is. 8d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lectures on the 

Principle of Nonconformity. By P. T, FORSYTH, M.A., H-0. 

“Explains the position of religious dissent with groat force and eloquence. 

* Maneheeter OtuirdUMn 

“ Nothing could be more timely than these learned and suggestive 
lectures .”—Chrixtian World. 

Londou; ALEXANDER & .SHEPUEARD, Ltd., 21 and 22, Fumival, yt., E.O. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


N’W ! lutiraied EdWon of J, H. JetBe's 
Historical Worts. 

Uniform with the edition of Lady Jackeon’e 
French Memoire," recently published in 14 vole, by 
Mr. Nimho. 

Thirty volnmee, demy Sro, illuetrated with 300 
EtchiORS and Photofrravure Plates printed on Ja))an 
paper, the teat on a clear, soft, deckle.eda6 isid paper. 
Cloth elegant, price £13 ISs. net per set. Sulacrihera’ 
names only accepted for the complete set. 
Tk»follomnafo»rtss» volitmss ars mow ready, and 
the remaining sixteen volumes will be published 
early in the Spring of 1901. 

ENGLISH BISTORICiL MEMOIRS 

By JOHN HENEAGB JESSE. 

NOW REiDy. 

MEMOIRS of the COURT of 

ENGLAND DURING the REIGN of the 
STUARTS, iaclading the PROTECTORATE. 
8 Tols., with full Index and 41 Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS of the COURT of 

ENGLAND from the REVOLUTION in 1888 to 
the DEATH of GEORGE the SECOND. 4 vols., 
with fuil Index and 27 Dlustrations. 

MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS 

and their ADBERENTS. 3 vole., with full Inde.x 
and 18 Dlustrations. 

LITERARY and HISTORICAL 

3frE)CORIALS of LONDON* 1 vol., with 7 Itius- 
tmtione. 

To be followed in the Spring o/1901 by 

LITERARY and HISTORICAL 

MEMORIALS of LONDON, Sccuiicl Scries, 
1 vol, 

RICHARD the THIRD. 1 vol. 

GEORGE the THIRD. 5 vole. 

GEORGE SELWYN. i vol*. 

LONDON and Its CELEBRITIES. 3 vole. 
CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 2 vols. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK on the SOCIAL 
LIFE and DIVERSIONS of BYGONE LONDON. 

In t vols., small 4to, cloth, gilt tO|), with 12 Illustra¬ 
tions from contemjwrary sources. Coloured by 
Hand, price SOe. net. 

THK 

AMUSEMENTS of OLD LONDON: 

Being a Survey of the Sporta and Pastimes, 
Tea-Gardens and Parks, Playhouses, and other 
Diversions of the People of Loudon from the 
Seventeenth to the Beginning of the Nineteenth 
Centuiy. 

By WILLIAM B. BOULTON. 

1 vol., super-royai 8vo. uniform with "The Quorn 
Hunt and its Masters,’’ with 28 Illustrations, chiefly 
drawn by Henry Aiken, 12 of which are Coloured 
by Hand. Cloth, gilt top, price 218. net. 

A HISTORY Of STEEPLECHASING 

By WILLIAM C. A. BLEW. M.A., 

Author of “ The Qunrii Hunt and its Masters,” Kdilor 
of Vjiier’s " Notitia Venatica,” and Radcliffe’s 
** Noble Science of Pox-Hunting.” 

1 TOl., demy 8vo» buckram cloth, gilt top, with 
36 Colonred Plates, price 28, net, 

A HANDBOOK of BRITISH BIRDS 

Showing the Diatribntion of the Resident and 
Migratory Species in the British Islnnds, with an 
Index to the Records of the Rarer Visitants. 

By J. E. H A E T I N G. P.L S., F Z.3., 

Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &c. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

With 35 Coloured Plates carefully Rcitroduced from 
^ Original Drawings by the late I’rot. Schlogel. 


I vol., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 7 Photogravure 
Plates and 6 Portraits, price 10 s. 8d. net. 

REMINISCENCES oil FALCONER 

By Major CHAHLES HAWKINS FISHER, 

of the Ciistle, Htroud, Glc^tcr. 


London 

JOHN C. NIMMO, 14,KinKWiniamSt.,Strand 


MB. JOHN LONG’S 

AUTUMN LIST. 


FICTION. 

THE REALIZATION of JUSTUS 

MORAN. By FREDERIC CARREL. Author 
of “The Adventures of John Johii«,” ‘‘The Pro¬ 
gress of Pauline Kessler,” Ac. \Ready. 

MEN of MARLOWE’S. By Mrs. 

HENRY DUDENEY. Author ol " The Maternity 
of Harriott Wickeu,” Folly Comer,” Ac. 

, {Ready, 

ID CROWNS RESIGN. By J. 

MAOLAREN COBBAN, Author of “Pursued by 
the I*aw,” Ac. (This is the only novel by which 
Mr. Cobban wishes to be repref ented this autumn.) 

I Ready, 

A TRAITOR in LONDON. By 

FERGUS HUME, Author of “ The Mvstery of a 
Haneom Cab,” Ac, ^Ready, 

THE MALICE of ORACE WENT- 

WORTH. By R. U. HEPPENSTALL. [Ready. 

THE LUCK of a LOWLAND 

LADDIE. By MAY CROMMELIN, Author rf 
Kinsah,” “Bettina,” Ac. (This is the only long 
novel Mies ( rommelin will publish this annum.) 

{Nert week, 

YOLANDE the PARISIENNE. By 

LUCAS CLEEVEKMrs. How.y8D Kihgscote), 
Author of Lazarus,’’ " The Woman Who 
Wouldn’t,’’ 4c. [Shortly. 

THE STRENGTH of STRAW. By 

ESME STUART, Author of ” Sent to Coventry,” 
In the Dark,” Ac. {Shortly, 

THE IVORY BRIDE. By Thomas 

PINKERTON, Author of “ Dead Oppressors,” 

{Shortly, 

THE WAY OUT. By G B. Burgin, 

Author of “ The Bmsd of Tears,” Ac. {^Shortly, 

JEAN EEIR of CRAIONEIL. By 

SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘‘Miss Nanse,** 
” Logan's Loyalty,” Ac. IShortly, 

FRIENDSHIP and FOLLY. By 

MARIA LOUISE POOL, the well-known 
American writer, Author of “In a Dike Shanty,” 
•* Boss,” Ac. [Shortly. 

STRAIGHT SHOES. ByG.O.Chat- 

TBRTON. Author of “The Sport of Circum¬ 
stance,” ” The Angel of Chance,” Ac. [Shortly. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 
HAPPINESS: its Pursuit and 

Attainment. By the Rev. W. J. KELLY. Croaii 
8vo, 3». Od. [Shortly.^ 

GLIMPSES from WONDERLAND. 

By JOHN IN'GOLD, Wilh 6 Full-Pnge Illustra¬ 
tions on Alt pnper by A. Baue le. Insbeauti- 
full 3 Mlcbi!fned cover. Crown «vo, gilt top, Bs., 
about 30G pp. [Shortly. 

Notk.—T his is a delightful collection of Kair^' Tales, 
eminently suitable as a Gift Book. It is l>eaiuifullv 
illustrated, and is Ixiund in most attractive style. 

John Long’s New Sixpenny Library 

OF 

COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
FATHER ANTHONY. By Robert 

BUCHANAN. (Rdorfy. 

A FAIR FRAUD. By Mrs. Lovett 

CAMEKON. [Rtady. 

THE SILENT HOUSE In PIMLICO. By 

FKRBDS HUME. IKutiy 

CURIOS: SOME STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF TWO BACHELORS. 

By RICHARD .MAR.SH. {Sherllu, 

Tlic size of thcH- Volumes is im-tUum ^vo. hJ ju. Wy . 5 ^ iu. 
Ttu-yare Tvuvt iu u m w clear tyi>e. columns, and are 

priute<l (Hi stxKi EngliNli-made imper. Each volume is attrac¬ 
tively bound 111 a striking picture cover dniwu by a Leadiog 
Artist. 

[Other Xoveln by Popular Writers will follow 
in due course. ] 


London ; 

JOHN LONG. 6, CbandoB Street, Strand. 


Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 

JTAVS JUST PUBLISMED: 

ARABIA : the CRADLE of ISLAM. 

Studiert in the (ieoj^jihy, People, and Politics of 
the Peninsula ; with an Acctnmt «»f Ulam and 
‘ MiHsiouar^' Work, By the Rev. S. M. ZWKMKR, 
F.R.Q.8. Demy 8vo. With Miips anti Liimcrous 
IlluHtrations. 7s. (hi. 

THE COBRA’S DEN, and Other 

Stories of Mi»sionarv Work in India. By Rev. 
JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, D.I)., Author of “In 
the Tiger Jungle." Crown 8 vo. Fully Illus¬ 
trated. 3s. (Id. 

NBW BOOK BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLI 8 . 

RIGHT LIVING as a FINE ART. 

A Study of Cbanning's S^Tnphouy as an Outline 
of the Ideal Life and Character. Ornamental 
cloth, price Is. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

GREAT BOOKS as LIFE TEACHERS. 

Oowii Svo, price 3s 0<1. 

I The lAterary World says:—“The intr.'ductorjr chapter on 
: ‘ The Prophet* of the New Era' it simply crammed with goo*l 
things. But the siH-cial interest of the l>ook iMvinswhen Dr 
Hillis takes up the masten><Mes of modern filurature and 
interprets them for ua His style is simplicity itKdf ; luminous, 
captivating." 

I ETHEL F. HEDDLE’S NEW STORY. 

COLINA’S ISLAND. By Ethel F. 

H BDDLE. Crown Svo, cloth extra, w'itb numerous 
Illostratlons, 28 . 6 d. 

ADELAIDE CAMERON'S NEW STORY. 

SCHOOLDAYS and HOLIDAYS. By 

ADKLAIDB M. CAMKRON, Author of “ Amoiig 
the Heather.” Large crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, with 8 Fall-Page Illustratiou.s, 5s. 

THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
VILLAGE LIFE In CHINA. By 

ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D. With .SITllustrations 
from Photographs. New Edition. 78. 6 d. 

The Athenamn says From the fint page to the last it is 
full of suggestive matter, apd gives a more faithful representa¬ 
tion of village life in China than any that has ever yet been 
attempted.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, SIXTH EDITION. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 

With 10 IlluHtrations. Price 68 . 

The Mominp Post.—"Read together, the two works prereot 
a most complete and valuable picture of Chinese life.** 

A CYCLE of CATHAY; or, China, 

South and North. With Personal I^collections. 
By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., Imperial 
'Tuugwen College, Pekin. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. 78. Gd. 

The ^eoUmon.—** A real and substantial addition to our 
knowledge of modem China.** 

KOREAN SKETCHES. A Mission- 

ary’s Ob.'ierrations in the Hermit Nation. By 
JAMES S. (zAm, B.A. With 10 inustrittioiis. 
38. (kl. 

London and China Telv-propk.- “ A ready interesting and 
readable volume.** 

POPULAR VOLUMES IN THE 

FAMCUS SCOTS SERIES. 

Price Is. (kl. each, cloth; cloth gilt. 28. Cd. Any 
Seven Vols., in cnee, price lOs. 6d, 

One of the most acceptable presents for a 
literary man. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, By Eeciob C. MicriiiKSoir. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Gabsiil Sitoux. 

SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By Eve BtAMTVRx 

SiMPHOir. 

JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Kkith Leask. 

TOBIAS SMOLLETT. Bt^ Oliphant 8 m katoit. 

THE BLACKWOOD GROUP. By Sir Gkobgk 
Douglam, Bart. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. B 3 ’ Professor Saimtsbvky. 
MUNGO PARK. B.v T. Banks Maclachlak. 

DAVID HUME. By Professor Caldkuwood. 
WILLIAM WALL4CE. B 3 ' Professor Muaisov. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By MAsoAktr 
Moyls Black. 

POLLOK and AYTOUN. By Rosaliits Massoit. 
ADAM SMITH. B.v Hkctob (b Macphkbsoit. 

JAMBS HOGG, the Ettrlck Shepherd. By r 
Globgk Douglas, Bart. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. By J. Cutbbkbt Hadi>»;n. 
SIR DAVID WILKIE, and the Scots School 
Painters. By Edwabd Pibxikoton. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON A FERRIER, 

21 , Paternoster Square, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. EVERETT Sc GO/S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Crown 8vo, handramely bound, price 6s. 

BARCALI THE MUTINEER: 

A Tale of the Great Pacific. 

By C. DDDLET LAM PEN, 

Author of “The Dead Prior,” “Tlie Queen of the 
Bxtinct Volcano,” “The Strandinjsr of the WHiitc 
Rote,” ** Miranero, the Man-Eater,” &c. 
lihittmted by Harold PifTard. 

”Mr. Lanipen bae retaraed to the sea in *Bai*ca)i 
the Mutineer,* and telKn a tale of exciting adventure 
on board a mo^lem atoamship on the Paciflo.” 

Revietp of the Week. 

A NSW •OOIBT^ NOVEL. 

JUST PUllLISHRD.—First Edition f»<»ld nut on day 
nf publication. Second Ed tion reatlv. Js. k 2a. fld. 

OUTRIDDEN. 

By FOX RUSSELL. 

Author of “ Colonel Botcherbj-,” <kc. 

“The tale in well told, and haa aconnectetl plot, 
and those fond of sensational literature will find it 
ino.«i entertaining.”—Jjfominp 

Dedicated to Laily Hopetoun. 

A Practical Cookery Book writtenby a VraciicaJ Cook 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. ed. 
('ontainincr over 1,(HX) reci]>e8. 

THE TWENTIETH CEMTURY 
COOKERY BOOK. 

By Mffl. HANNAH MACLURCAN, 

Late of the Queen’s Hotel. 

[ nearly read' . 

Crown Svo.-handaomelv bound. 6s. 

ANDROMEDA. 

A Lyrical Drama, and other Poems. 

By WM. ROBERTON. 

1 \early ready. 

At all the Libraries and Booksellers', 

B. A. EVEREn’ & t’O.. t2, Essex 8t„ Strand, W.C 

JUST ISSUED BY THE RATIONALIST PRSS8 
ASSOCIATION, Limited. 

414 i>8iros, price 6s. net; by post, 68.4d. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE 


CLOSE Of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By PBOFEgSOR ERNST HAECKEL 

(Op Jkna). 

This trreat work, already famous on the Continent, 
rontuins the ri[)oiied conelusions baaed oq the writer's 
life-long and well-known s(*ieotitic reaearchea. It is 
a unique exposition, )K>ib from the pliitosophie and 
the historical point of view, of the evolutionary Monism 
i*f modem science. __ 

•*Al)Out the enersy. the viVour, and the convi'^tion 
with which ProJespor Haeckel preH.neH his views there 
is as little doubt as therr i> of bis immense attain- 
roents and th<* autlioiity with which he speaks on till 
tpiestions of natural Hcieiic0.”“i)oi/j/ Chronicle. 

London: WATTS & CO., 17, Johnson’s Court. 
Fleet Street, E.t'. 

THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL 

Price 2i.—C«KTENT8.—OCTOBER. 

HE “SorTHKRN CROSS” EXPRtHTION to thu 
ANTARCTIC, By C. E. lL>iirH«m«viNa. 

THE anthkopo<;e«k;rapmy of British new 

oriNEA. By Prof. Alfepu C. H.ai»im>s. He.I).. F.R.8. 
OEOtJRAPIIY at the BRITISH ASSOCIATION, BRAD- 
FORD. I'M-t. 

poLTTK'AI. oE^ORAl'HV and tiu- EMPIRE. By Sir 

S. R..KEKTSM-S, K-C.H.I. 

HE oltHJlN nf LAND-FORMS throuih ( RUST TORSION. 
By .M. M. 0 .. 1 L\IK (JnKDnN. D.Sc., Ph I)., I.L D. 

THE PETTERSSON. NAN^I:n INSI LVTINO WATER 
BOTTI.i:. r.y Umi, Rnhiiir Mo.i,. D Se , LL.I). 

THE MoNTlUA RELoRD 
olUTLARY: DR. John ANDERSON. F.R.S. 
EOGRAPIIK'AI. blTER-VTlHE of ih- MoNTM. 

NUMEROUS MAI'S and ILEUHTR.VTIONS. 

WARD STAsroRD. Ct;-27, Cock»pur .Street. Citarlng Crosi, S.W. 


T. NELSO N A SONS, P ublishers. 

The New Century Library. 


* UarveU of coaat>actQeM aod DeRtoe88.”--0iMea. 
” Light, small, and legible.”—Pall ifaU G<U4tte. 


“ Marrelloos little volumee.*—JPxamiaer. . 

” The verr pattern of a modem edition.”—JfOTwimr PoH. 


The \ . 

Now m m m 

Century, , 
Thackeray, 


POCKET EDITIONS 

OF dTAKDABD FFORKF 

On "Royal” India Paper. 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. 
Smith, Eider, & Co. whereby the complete 
works of Thackeray will be issued in the NEW 
CENTURY LIBRARY. 


Kneh I'otume matt he had in tKf. fullowino 
fttyU*: ~ 

Cloth extra, gilt top. 2.'* net. 

Limp leather, gilt top. itookmarker, 
with frontispiece. ^6 Dit. 

I.il>raty Edition, leather btiards. gilt 
edge«, liookmarker, with frontis* 
piece, 3> net. 

T/ie ComphU Set iriU nlto fx stipph'ed in 
tiandMune Cass, in a VarMuo/ 
fiUgant BindinQ$. 


Size 6^ H 4j X i inch. 

‘ Long Primer Type. 

The , , 
New , , 
Century, 
Diekene. 


71- nat, 2/6 nat. 3 - net. 


1. Vanity Fair. -I 

2. Pendeanla. I 

j. The Nawcoaies. I ; 

A. Henry Esmond. ^ a , 

5. The Paris Sketch Book. | J 

etc. 1 

6. The Book of Snobs, otc.J 

7. Burlrsquee. The PItabootle 

Paper 0, etc. 

8. Men's Wivee, Bedford 

Row, etc. 


p. The VlrxInUns. 

10. The Adventures of Philip, 

11. Catherine, Level the 

Widower, etc 

12. Barry Lyndon, The 

Reandab'ot Papers, etc 

13. niscelloneeas Bssayo 

Skotebes and Reviews 
■4. Contribationo to Punch, 
etc. 


o 


The Whola Sat to be oamplatod by November, <900. 

SSADY. 

Pickwick. 

Nicholas NIckleby. 

Oliver Twkt end Sketches 
hv Boz. 

Old Curiosity Shop, 
riartln Chnsziswit. 

Barnaby Rudee. 

Dombey and 5 on. 

David Copperfisid. 

To be foUotoed bf— 
American Notes and a Child’s 
History of England, 

Bleak Home 

Hard Times; Pictares from 
Italy; and Chrlstmsa Books. 
Little Dorrlt, 


Braallegt Size 

(6| X 4l X 4 inch), 
Tliinnoxt Paper 

(Royal India). 

LarRest Type 

(Long Primer). 

Lightest Weight 

(under 8 oz.). 


*o*Bach Work complete 
in One Volume and 
unabridged. 


10. 

11. 


> i>. 


London: 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 35 and 36, Paternoster Row. E.C. 

Parksidc; EDINBURGH; and NKW YORK. And of all B<»k8eUerg. 


JOURNAL. 


ISBISTEB & CO.’S NSW BOOKS. 

triLUAM dONTNaHAH PLUHKST, Fourth Baron 

Plunkct, Arrhbisl^ of Dublin. A Memoir. By FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW, Author of 
“Life of Bishop W^Rlsham How,’* “Life of Bishop John Selwyn/’ Ac. With 2 Pbotogravnre 
Bortmits. Dviny 8vo, gill top. Ids. 

TENMYSON: his Art and Relation to Modern Life. By 

STOPFORD A. BROOKK, M.A., Author of ** Early English Literature/’ Ac. Pocket Edition, 
2 vols., fcap. 8vo, beautifully Vx>tmd in limp lambskin, gilt tope. With Pbntogravare Portrait 
iu each Volume. Each 2 k. 6d. net (post free , 2s. Od.). 

(Uniform with Pocket Kditiun of Dean Plumptre's “ Dante.”) 

THE HALF-HEARTED: a New Novel. By John Buchan, 

Author of ** John Burnet of Ac. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

THE HEIRESS of the FOREST: a Romance of Old Anjou. 

By KLKANOR C. PRICE, Author of “ In the Lion’s Mouth,” Ac. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

“ A downright exciting and romantic story,”— Telegraph, 

THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT in the POETS. By the Right 

Rev. W. BOYD OABPENTKR, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s, 

THE MIRACLES of JESUS, as Marks of the Way of Life. 

By the Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG, M.A., Vicar of Portses, Hon, ('baplaiii to the Queen, 
I’rowD 8vo, gilt top. Os. 

BY LAND and SKY. The Record of a Balloonist. By 

the Rot. .IOHN M. BACON, M.A. Demy Svo, 7*. 8d. 

CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. Collected and Edited by William 

CANTON, Author of " The Invisihle PUtyniete,” &c. Fcap. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

Oompimtm Oatmloguo mmnt to mny metdromm pomt h;,. 

I8BISTER & CO., Ltd., Covent Garden, London. 

An American Transport in the Crimean War. 

By Capt. CODMAN. 

This work is pftriicniarly interesting to students of naval warfare . ** Capt. Codman 
ri’latos his experiences of nn AmericRn Clmnered Transport, m the (’rimean War. The 
(T iinciin War is the connect ng link lietwccn old and modern methods of warfare.” 

Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price Ss. 6d, 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON A CO. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ 

JLNNOUNCEMENTS AND EEOENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


fSEETOHES and SKITS. Twenty 

Largs Cartoons. By ARTHCB HOPKI.VS, 
H.W.S. Oblong folio, picture boards, 68. 

[Beady end of October. 


CHBISTMAS EVE at ROMNET 

HALL. Written nod lUostrated with Pencil 
Drawings by JESSIE MACGREGOR. Beauti¬ 
fully printed in Re 1 and Black. Poti 4to, picture 
boards, *». Cd. net. IReady end Oeiob$re 


HAMPSTEAD ETCHINGS. A 

Series of Seven Original Copper Plates. By W. 
MOKK, Fellow of the Royal Society of Painter 
Etchers and Engravers. Signed Art«t*8 Proofs 
on Japanese Vellum in Portfolio, 22 x 15 inches, 
limited to 100 sets, il5 68. net. [ Ready, 


THE RABBIT BOOK. (Pictures 

and Rhymes for Cbiidreu.) Fifteen Drawings. 
By CHARLES PETTAFOR. Oblong 4to. picture 
boards. Is. 6d. net. ISeady end >'f October. 


TITANIA and other Poems. By 

ARTHUR S. CRIPPB, Joint Author of 
•* Primavera.’* With Title Design by Bertram 
Priestman. Royal ICmo, 2s. 6d. net. 

IBeady end qf October, 


ADMIRALS ALL,” and other 

Verses. By HBNRY NEWBOLT, Editor o 
“The Monthly Review." Eighteenth Edition 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse..There are 

about a dozen pieces in this shiUingswurth, but there 
ia.no druBs among them.*’— Jamee’e Oa*ette, 


THE ISLAND RACE. By Henry 

NEWBOLT. Crown 8vo, os. net. 3rd Thousand. 
Of the Forty Poems in this Volume, twelve 
appeared in “ Admirals All," now in an 
Eighteenth Edition. 

' “ Xot without a touch of trepidation did we open 
Mr. Newbolt's second bot)k of poetry. Could he keep 
upni the high standard of inspiration and accomplish¬ 
ment set in his booklet * Admirals All.’ There luid 
not been wantiug critics to predict that Mr. Newbolt, 
like the admirals of bis song, had * said bis say,* and 

that Dotbiog more conid be espected of him. 

‘The Island Race,* let us say at once, puts the 
croakers to shame. It contains nothing better than 
the best tbiogs in 'Adtnirala All,* for the excellent 
rmsm that tbesj things were perfect in their kind 

and could not be bettered*.Scarcely a p()em 

of the whole forty is witnmt its note of metrical 
charm, its memuraide line or stansa.*' 

Vatly Chronicle, 

THE WIND among the REEDS. 

By W. B. YEATS. With Cover Design by 
t Althea Gyles. A Book Crowned by “ Thk 
A c.i®EMT,** 190), Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
:i8. Od. net. 

“The dreams of a poet.of a poet who loves th® 

twilight better than huusbine, and citu cloud forms 
better ihan the l"vclicst ever chiselled out of marble 
or moulded io rtesh ; wljut he siuirs of is the seu.se of 
mystery in things that hauutM and overpowers the 

mind to ihe exclusiou of more human fieliugs. 

It has the most beautiful cover that wc have ever 
seen on any modern hook,’*—Spectator, 


A HORN-BOOE—Oak, on Morris 

Paper, under thin bom, within Ci'Piior rimming, 
7x3 inches. 5s. net. 

The Publisher secured the horns at the sale of th® 
late Mr. Andrew Tuer, these he ha-i had made up after 
an Elizabethan example. This strictly limitsd 
eiliiiou will be ready at the end of Octolxir. 

liondon :;ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST 


This day, Oy RIOHARO MARSH, 

Author of “The Beetle: a MysteryAc. 

Crown 8to, cloth, price Ss. sd., an Entirely New and Striking 
Novel, entitled 

THE CHASE ^ THE RUBY. 

Thit day. By O. E. FABROW, 

Aothof of "Til. Wnllrpi^f Whr,"^'Tho Little Paajandram'. 

THE MANDARIN’S KITE; or, 

Little Tsu Foo aod another Boy. A Quaint and Delightful 
Story for Children. With 55 IllustraCions by Alan wrlght. 
Elegantly bound in yellow cloth, with special designs, 
price 3s, cd. _ 

Thiiday, A New Novel t>y the 
Rev. H. SUOOBN. 

Crown 6vo, oloth, price 3s. 6d. 

A TWENTIETH CENTURY PAR- 

SON. An entirely New and Interesting Novel dealing with 
some of the Prejudices of the day. 


This day, A New Novel hy %IAMRS BAQNALL 
STUBBS 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6*. 

THE ORDER OF ISIS: a Story 

of Mystery and Adventure in Ecypt. 


Thie day. BRNKftT NEEDHAM'S Book on 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, with 

Hints to Players, and Prospects of the present season. 
Price la net. _ 


Third SdUion. Thie day. By DABNEY MAOOR. 
One Shilling. 

THE HUMOURS OF A HYDRO. 

A most Amusing and Humorous Skit on Life and Doings at 
a Modem “ Hydro." 

' Provides some most amusiug character and incident from 
life in a hydropathic establishment."-^Giasirois Herald. 

Thie day. Now Booklot by MARIE CORELLI. 

Elegant vellum, cloth, price 6.1. net, with new Portrait of 
the Queen by Elliott k Fry. 

THE GREATEST QUEEN IN THE 

WORLD. 1837-ldOO. Thie most elegant little book would 
form a delightful Gift for Children or for Employees, 
Membem of Cluba Ac. 

Juetout. Now Novol by FLORENCE 
BAXENDALB. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers'. Crown 8vo, oloth, price 3a 6d- 

THE DISENCHANTMENT OF 

NURSE DOROTHY. A Story of Hospital Life. The 
Matron, the House Physician, and Surgeon, Ac. 


Thie day. By QILBERT PLAYER. 

Crown 8vo, oloth, 2s. 6d. 

VIA TRITA. a Series of Bright 

and Humorous little Essays on Men aod Things "whereof 
a man shall find much in experience, little in bookea" 

Bacox. 

‘‘A molt agTL-eable little volume, sometimes sarcastic and 
biting, but generally bn^ and tolerant of mind.. ..it evinces 
the pMt's eye and ear."—GI oktoic Herald. 

OAdicatAd to H.R.H. tho PRINCESS LOUISE 

Fourth Thousand. Price 2a 6d, 

GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 

For Working Men and Wom»n. These homelr, pathetic, 
striking, and teaching ballads have met with immense 
success in recitation at meetings of and entertainments for 
working men and women. Fuurtb Thousand. 


Tho Wolrd Novel by RICHARD MARSH. 

Seventh Edition. Price 6s. 

With IllustratiouB by JOHN WILLIAMSON. 

THE BESTLE: a Mystery. 


THREE THEOLOQICAL BOOKS. 


By FRANCES ARNOLO-FORSTRR. 

STUDIES IN CHURCH DEDICA- 

TIONS; or. England's Patron Saints. Cootalns the storv 
of all the various Patron Saints to whom our English 
(.'hurdles art* •ii-dicKtoJ. Also a complete List of Dedica¬ 
tions throughout tlie country, together with much other 
information of interest and value to every lover of our 
Churche-, itod to all wlio hh- iiilerviU-tl in their history and 
associations, o vols., medium }<vo, net, £1 )6i. 

Juat out. By th» Rev. Q. W. ALLEN. 

Vicar of Thornton Steward, Yorkshire. 

THE MISSION OF EVIL. A 

Problem KecoDsidcred. being a Suggestion towards a Pliilo. 
sophy <*f Al>s<>liitc ' •j’tiniism. Crown mvo, cloth, pri'-c 28. (kl. 
Canon Bash Wii iitiuoK< t writes: "Let me recommend 
strongly a sinulli'onk the title and publisher of which I have 
tdaced uiHin the church doni, it h cillud 'The Mission of Evil,' 
published by Sk* thui:t'>ii, Picculilly, and it is full of uplifting 
and lumiuoui thought.'' 

Thie day. By ARTHUR CMkLTON. Price Is. 

ROME and ROMANIZING: Some 

Experiences and a Warning. 

London; bKEFFJXGlON Si SON, 
1G3, Piccadilly, W. 

Publiehera to H.M.the Queen and H.R.lI.the Prince 
of Wales. 


DI6BY, LONG & CO.’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


Ml Mcdl Oaeette. —“ The story is 'well worked out.** 

A Bridge of Glass. 

By. F. W. EOBINSON, 

Author of “ Grandmother’s Money.” 
Cloth, 69. 

Daily Telegraph.—** An cxcelleut novel. It is 
written in a clover, attractive style, which holds the 
reader enchained to the end.’* 


A Prick of Conscience. 

By ALAN ST. AUBTN, 

Author of “ A Fellew of Trinity,” “ A Loyal 
Hussar,” fcc. 

Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, Bs. 


J. B. MUDDOCK’S NEW NOVEL, 

Kate Cameron of Brux. 

By the Author of “ In the King’s PaTOur," 
&c. 

With Frontispiece, by Harold Piffard. 
Cloth, 68. 


MAY OaOMMELIN’S NEW BOOK. 

The Vereker Family. 

By the Author of “Devil-May-Care,” &o. 
With Frontispiece, Cloth, 68, 


HABRY A. SPUIB’S NEW NOVEL. 

A Vaulted Chamber. 

By the Author of “ A Cockney in Arcadia,” 
“ Bachelor Ballads," Ao. 

Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 


0. HOWELL’S NEW NOVEL. 

Many Days After. 

By C. HOWELL. 

Crown 8ro, oloth, 68. 

Literary World, —“ The story is well written and 
interestiuR.” 

One of Many. 

By VERA MACHA. 

Cloth, 69. 

Weetem Mercury.—"\n sbsolutcly interesting 
story. The heroine is a cha rminglyimwn character. 
.The novel is well worth read.na.” 

Our Remarkable 
Pledger. 

By HARVEY BUXON. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ds. 

Newcastle Chronicle.—**Th\9 work slumld Uike a 
leading place ainouir the unvels of the year. It is 
B<uiic time siuce we came across a story so excellently 
conceived and so well written.” 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO, 
18, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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T ADY(young;welleducat€d),hoWiDgChamber 
of Commerce and Society of Arts Cert ficatei for Short- 
haod Tjne-writine fflO). and Gennen isMoired •ahroedf, 

‘•eekf RE-ENOAGEMEN'T as PRIVATE 8ECRETAR\. orin 
* Newspaper Oftee. H iylieet references. Salary aw^^weekly.— 
Write B. M. L. care if Waaa It Co.. Ingram Court. Fenebureh 
Street, E.C. ' _ _ 

C LBVBB WRITERS of PURB, DOMESTIC 

STORIES (about twenty-tire to thirty thousand words), 
are INVITED to COMMUNICATE with the EDITOR of 
** FAMILY STORIES,* 7-12, Southampton Street, Strand. 
L^don, W.O. 


S T AMPS,—TRANSVAAL MILITARY 

GOVERNMENT, late Republic, surcharged V.R.I.. 3d. 
each; three different. U.: eight different, 7a 6d .: Mafekiog 
besieged, SOs. All guaranteed genuine originals. Cuahles 
Smitu. upper Park Road. Kingston, Surrey. 

B ooks wanted.—G ardiner*® sMistory, 2 

Tola, 189®—Romany Rye. 2 vola. 1«*7—J erse’s Richard III.,' 
1862 —Loma Doone, 3 rols.-Presentation Copies of Browning. 
Dickens, Thackeray, and any notable Authora Rare Bookssu^ 
plied. State wants.—Bsata's Great Bookshop. Birmingham. 


T ITEBABT RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 
socperlenoed In Uteran W^k, and who has aooe« tothe 
BxUteh Knaania Wnadinf noom. Is open to arrange with 
Anthor or aaj peraon repairing a s sisUn oe In |dter^ Ro- 
laarsh, «t in seeing Work through the Ptm. TtanaUttons 
ondartaksn troniFronoh, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
Utter, to D. 0. Dauas. 191, Strand. London. W.O. 

T YPB-WBITING promptly and accurately 

done. lOd. per 1,000 worda Samples and referenoea 
ICaltl^kmlea. —Address. Miss Mueu.lS. Mortimer Cresoent. 
R.W. 

rpABOOBD SCI ENT r PIC WORKS.—The 

I Mananr of the Unireraity Pi^a Limited, begs to 
inform the Medical Profestion, Clergymen, and Teaclters that 
the SolentUio Works indicted at a recent trial and burnt by 
order of the Court—viz . Dr. HnTelock Ellis’s ‘‘STUDIES in 
the PSYCHOLOGY of SEX.” Professor KrafR-Ebine's 
•* PSYCHOPATHlA SEXUALIV I>r. Ch FErO’s “THE 
SEXUAL INSTINCT.” and O. Mortimer’s “CHAPTERS on 
HUMAN LOVE," in the future, cannot be stocked by Book- 
aellers in Great Britain, and will only be sutmlied direct from 
Leipclgjmd Paria— The UxivEasiTY Pai;>«, umited, 2, Broad 
StTMtsuildlngs, London. E.C. 


OATALOOUES. 


w 


ILLIAMS ft NOBGATE, 

IKPOBTEBS OF FOREZGII BOOKS, 

ta HeazUtta Street, Oorent Gardes^ M, Sonlh Fredertok St 
Bdinborik, and 7, Broad BtrWt OiloiA 

OATALOOUES poet froe on appUeatlon. 


F 


OBBIQN BOOKS and PBEIODICAL8 

promptly snppllod nn modorate tome. 
OATALOOUES on appUcatton. 

DULAU ft 00., 87, BOBO BQUABB. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


»THE AOADEMT,” 

Contistitig of Thirty-aeven PortraiU of Old 
and New Celebritiei in Literatwre, may 
$Hll be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lone, London, W.C. 


2 °/. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, 
O when not drawn below £100. 


27 „ 


2r/. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

on DeiiosiU, repayable ou 


2 #0 demand. 


2r/c 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks ami Shares l’urcha5i*<l aud Sold for Customers. 

The BIBKBECK ALMANACK, wUli full i^articulars, poet 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

T^phone. No. '5. lIoll*oro. 

fil^fraphie Addrt$4, “Bikkueck, Lobdc^." 


W ALTHAMSTOW URBAN DISTRICT 

COUNCIL. 

HEAD MASTER OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

Tlie Council rco’iire the serrices of a HEAD MASTER of 
their TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, ineludios Day and Ereoing 
Science Schools. Technological and Trade Cliis»e». 

The salary offered is £290 per anuum. increasiog to £3(<) 
Candidate must be graduates of a UoiTersity, and must hare 
had previous pnetioal experienoe of the duties. 

Applications, marked “ Head Master,” stating age. qualinca- 
tions, experience, and present occupation, to be delivered to the 
undersigned not later than 5 o’clock on Friday, S6th 4.>ctober 
instant. 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 

E. J. GOWEN, Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, Walthamstow, 

9th October, )9CU. 


UNIVERSITY MELBOURNE. 

ORMOND CHAIR OF MUSIC. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for 'he PROFESSOR. 
SHIP of MUSIC and the DIRhOTOllSHIPof the UNIVER¬ 
SITY CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC. 

Fixed salary, about tier annum. 

Duties begin February 28 th, 1901. 

Applications must ne sent to the Aotgr-GExeKAL roa 
VicTOBU, 15, Victoria Street, Westmintter, London, by 20th 
Ootober, 1900. 

Particulars as to salary, duties, and tenure m\y i>e obtained 
from the AcEST-GKgaaAL for Victoria. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITKD). 

for the CISOULATION and SALS of 
all ths BEST 

BNQLISH, FBBNCH, OBRUAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUB80BIPT10NS trom ONS QUINBA 
perannom. 

IiOVDON BOOK BOOIBTT (for irMklir unhunof Book, 
at tbo honM, of Safaoorltiers) from TWO OUINXIAB per mULom. 

OOUHTBT SUBBORIPTIONS from TWO GUINKA8 
perannnis. 

MA.-Tiro or niroo Fifeod, mar UNITS la ONS SUB- 
80EIFTI0N. uid thn, iMoan the Coot of (larrimge. 

Toxon and Villags Clubs supplied on liberal Terms. 
Proapaotnaea aud Honthl; Liata of Booka gratia 
aud poat free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OmaiD .t 

OREATLT REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp,) 

Sent Grfttia and post free to any addreea. 

The List oonti^: POP0LAB WORKS 
TBAVBL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SODBNOB, and FIOTIOK. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Yiotoria 
Street, E.O., Loimoir; 

And at Barton Arc^e, MAftOHisna. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 8.W. 
PATBei(-H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.O. 
PnniDBNT-LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
VicB-PftuiDBinni—The Right Hon. A J. BALFoUR. H.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SI^NCER, Eeq.; the Right Hon. W. E. U. LECKY, M.P., 
D.C.L. 

TarsTEKS—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBURY. F.R.8.. Right Hon. EARL of ROSE¬ 
BERY. 

The Library contains about 300,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modem Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, A3 
a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open from 10 till half-put 6. CATALiXlUE, Fifth 
^ition, ISHri. 3 Tois.. royal Svo, price 218.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBEIRG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crovm Svo, cloth boards, price 6 b. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

** An excellent exposition of the Bentitiides.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Wtekly, 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

moTis. 

‘'Felicitous exposition, rugged, intentso elo<iuence, 
and beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illufftrations, the tamo exijuiMte nne of 
language, the same direct hoart-searching power 
which wc arc accuatomed to find In all Dr. Maclareu’a 
works .”—World 


ALEXANDER d: SHEPHKARD, Limited, 

21 ft 22, Furnival Street, HollKirii, Loudon, E.C. 


SANDS & G0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE. 

An Account of tbe History aud Ceremonial of the 
Roman Jubilee. By HERBERT THURSTON, 
S.I. IlluBtrated fiom contemporary engravings 
and other sources. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 
126 . 6d. net. 

THE INFLUENCE 
OF CATHOLICISM ON THE 
SCIENCES AND ON THE ARTS^ 

From the Spanish of tha Rev. DON ANDRES 
DB SALAS T GILAVERT. By MARIANA 
MONTEIRO. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price Os. 


ST. ANTONY OF PADUA. 

Bj- Mr*. ARTHUR BBLL (N. D’AXVERS). 
With seven full-page reproductions from tbe Old 
Masters of scenes in the life of St. Antony. 
Crown Svo, cloth. Price Ss. 6d. 


A NEW LIFE OF SCOTT. 

THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 

By Professor W. H. HUDSON. Crown 8vo, with 
Pooti^ravure Portrait, cloth extra. Price Gs. 


A NEW WORK BY J. ASHBY STERRY. 

THE BYSTANDER. 

Loavoo for tho l.a«y* 

By J. ASHBY STERRY, Author of “ A Naughty 
Girl,” &c., ftc. Crown Svo, cloih extra. Price Os. 
The contents inclade Dickens in Southwark, The 
Bayard Society, Living over tbe Shop, Great 
Gruesome Street^ Spring in tbe City, A Gniistmas 
Carol, Ac., Ac. 


ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. 

By JOHN GEDDIE. Profusely Illustrated. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price Gs. 

“Tbia book is far more than an accurate guide- 
ixKDk; it is a guide-book that is transformed into 
literature by tbe author's excellent writing and in¬ 
fectious enthusiasm. It is plain that Mr. Geddie 

loves bis Edinburgh.He loves Edinbuegh with a 

more thorough devotion than that which distinguished 

tbe late ^l>ert L. Stevenson.There are many 

who have descrilied Edinburgh.aud who have 

done well in so doing.but there is none who has 

done the w’hole thing so completely, so thoroughly, 
and at tbe same time with so much literary dutinc- 
tion .”—Morning Po$t. 

“ In him Ediuburgb Old and New has found a 
descriptive historian with a facile pen. an eye for the 
picture^'que, a taste and affection for tbe antupie, the 
romantic, and the traditionary, and the most intimate 
knowl^ge of every soot of local interest, Mr. Qeddie’s 

Jcnowledge is overrtowjug aud iuexliaustible. 

Written in a style which gives it high rank as a 

literary work.There is not a page or paragraph in 

the IxKik that is not inteiestlug.The lx)<4c is the 

best companion a vii*itor to the town can obtain; 
it will l>e a perfect treasure-house of iuformation for 

the resident.A fine piece of work, excellent in 

conception and executed with complete success.”— 
sScotsman. 


SONS OF THE COVENANT. 

By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of “In Years of 
Tnnij'ition.'' Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price Gs, 
Thi^ i>ook will sttruct wide-spread attention, be- 
caune It is a htudy cf the main characteristics which 
have helped tho Jow to bis position af> an important 
factor in European society, and aleo because it deals 
bf.Idly with tho th-ef communal questions agitating 
the mind of Angl' -le'vr.v. 

A WALK THROUGH THE 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

By F. G. APLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Profusely 
illustnitcd from Ph'^togniphs. Pocket Svo, cloth. 
Price 3ff. Od. 

“A fascinating handbook of the great national 
collection, wnUcu b\' itn onthusifistic naturalist, who 
knows lu'W to to.I a great deal in a few words.” 

Iseeds Mercnry, 

SANDS & CO., 

12, Bubleioh Sthkbt, Strakp, W.C. 
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Autumn A nnouncements 



MACMILLAN & G0.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Oliver Cromwell, 

By JOHN MORLEY. 8vo, lOs. net. 

Alfio an Edition fully illuatmted with carefully Authenticated Portraits 
in Public and Private Galleries, and with Reproductiona of C-ontem- 
poraneouB Prints in the Bri»ish Museum and the University of Oxfonl. 
Kxtra crown 8vo, lfc«. net. {^Meady n6xt Friday, 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S. 

By LEONARD HUXLEY. With Portraits and Illustrations. In3vol8., 
8 vo. ^s. net. 

The Life of Edward White Benson, 

S'^metince Archbishop of Canterburj-. By his Son, ARTHUR 
CHRISTOPHER BENSON. A New and Abridged Edition. Extra cr jwn 
8 vo, 6a. 

Eighteenth Century Colour Prints. 

An on certain Stipple Engravers and their Work in Colour. Com- 

]iilcd, arranged, and written by JULIA FUANKAU. Illustrated with 5J 
Characteristic Pictures printed in colour from Copper-plates. 

1, Ordinary Edition with the Plates printed in Bistre, and Frontispiece 
*• The Chanters” in Colour, limited to 400 copies. iX Ss. net. 

2. An Edition with the Plates printe<l in Colour, limited to 200 copies. 
I;1H 18s. net. 

Highioays and Byways of East Anglia. 

By WILLIAM A. DUTT. With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Cs. 

Rulers of the South : Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 
Illastrations in the Text by HENRY BROKMAN. 2 vols., 8vo. 

William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and Man. 

By HAMILTON W. MABIS. With 8 Photogravures and 100 lUustrations 
in the Text. 8vo. 

A NEW GARDENING BOOK BY THE HON, MRS. BOYLE. 

Sylvana's Letters to an Unknown Friend. 

By E. V. B. With numerous FulbPnge and other Illustrations. Extra 
cro^^Ti 8vo. 

NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, 

The Romance of Spain. 

By CHARLES W. WOOD, P.B.G.S. Illustrated. 8vo, lOs. net, 

iUeady, 

West African Studies. 

By MARY H. KINGSLEY. A New Ediliou with additional Chapters. 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The House that Grew. 

By Mrs. MOLKSWORTH, Author of ‘‘Carrots,” &c. Illustrated Ijy 
ALICE B. WOODWARD. Crown 8vo, 4g. 0d. iRtady on Tuesday. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE SEHLEMENT AFTER THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D„ 

Barrister-at'Law, Aclvocate of the Supreme Court of Cape Colony. 

8 vo, lOe. net. [Beady. 

Mr. Spencer Wilkinson in the Kominy Posf.—“The author's proposals 
liear the impress of much knowdedjMof the countries to be dealt with, and of 
careful and dispassionate thought. Their nublicatiou at the present time is 
most opportune, and thev cannot fail to be of the greatest use to all who propose 
to i^e their part in thb discussion of the subject.” 


MEWE8T NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt tops, 6s. each. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

In the Falao* oFthe King;! A 

Love Stor^- of fe)Ul Madrid. With 
lllastratiuDS by FIIKD HOK. 

RHODA BROUQHTON. 
Foa« In Law. 

WINSTON OHUROHILL. 
The Criale. lllnetrated by MAX¬ 
WELL PARRISH. 

MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Richard Vaa-and-Nay. 

FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Number One and Number 
Two. 


EQRRTON CASTLE. 
Marehfleld the Observer, and 
the Dance oFDeath. Studies 
of Character and Aeiion. 

I Ready. 

SEroKD iMPnK-sIny. 

FLORENCE MONTQOMERV. 
PrejudKOd. IBeady. 

Bkcohd Impukssion. 

ROSA NOUOHETTE CARET. 
Rue with a Difference. 

{Ready. 

CHARLOTTE M. YONOE. 
Modern Broods. {Ready. 


THE LEATHER8TOCKINQ NOVELS OF 
J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


With Illustrations by C. E. BROCK and H. M. BROCK. Crown Svo, cloth, 
26.6d.; cloth extra, gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 


I. Tho Lastof the Mohleane# i 

With a General Intrt)duction by ' 
MOWBRAY MORRIS, and 2.'i 
Illustrations by U. M. BROOK. 

\Beady. 

II. The Deerelayer. With 40 
Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. 

[Nov. 


III. The tathfincler. With 25 

lllustmtions by G. E. BBtX’K. 

f Vf'c. 

IV. The Prairie. With 25 Illus¬ 

trations by C. E. BROCK. 

[Jan.. 1901. 

V. THK PIONCKR6. With 25 

Illustrations by H. M, BROGK. 

[Feb.y HIM. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 

MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By J. G. LOCKHART. 

In 5 vols., demy 8\o, cloth elegant, Ss. Ol. not each. 


Collected Poems of T. E. Brown, 

Author of “Fo’c’s’le Yarns,”*' The Manx Witch,” Ac. With Purtrait, 
Crown 8vo, Ts. 6d. [Heady, 

{Uniform with Tennyeon, Wordeworth, Arnold^ Ac.) 


The April Baby's Book of Tunes. 

By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garflon,” With Colouifd 
lllu.'itrations by KATE GREENAWAY. Small tto, Cs. 

A Noah's Ark Geography. 

Wiitten ivml Pictured by MABEL DEARMER. Glolxj 4to, Picture 
Ikiards, 6:<. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 

Two Essays on Old Age and Friendship. 

Translated from the Latin of C'icoro by E. S. SHUCKBUIKIH. Poll Svo, 
26. Od, net. [ Heady. 

Aliscellanies (including Euphranor, Polonius, i-S'c.J. 

By EDWARD FITZGER.I.LD. Pott Bvo, 2s. (id. net. 


The Tale of the Little Twin Dragons. 

With Coloured Illustrations by S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. Demy 4to, 
Picture Boards, 0.s. {Heady next Friday. 


3Iarcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. 

An EngUsli Version of the Works of Marcus Aurelius. By Rev. (J ERALD 
HENRY RENDALL, Litt.D., Heml Master of Charterhouse. Pottbvu, 
28 . Gd. net. 


*•* ^ Complete List of MACMILLAN tt CO.VS ANNOUNCEMENT8y with Notesy will he sent post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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SMITH, EIDER & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 

ON NOVEMBER 1st, —With Illustrations, crown 8vo, Gs. 

ELEANOR , By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

AU'raOB OP “EOBEaT ELSMEEE,” « MAEOBLLA.,” “SIB GEOBGB TEE3SADY," *0. 


DR. CONAN DOYLE’S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 

ON OCTOBER 28bd. —With Maps, large post 8 to, 7s. 6d. 

THE GREAT BOER WAR. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

MEDICAL OFPICBB IN CHABGE OP THE LANGMAN FIELD HOSPITAL, 

%* This work ia the outcome of Dr. Doyle's experiences with the Army in South Africa. The author’s painstaking methods in 
historical work are as well-known to readers as his skill as a story-teller ; and this history of the Bner War is differentiated from other 
aooounts in that it covers the whole arena of the military operations. 


NEW NOVCL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE-VERSA.” 

PUBLISHED ON OCTOBBB 10th. 

With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6 s. 

THE BRASS BOTTLE. 

By P. ANSTEY, 

ATTTHOB OF “VICE-VERSA,” “THE GIANT’S ROBE,” 

“A FALLEN IDOL,” Ac. 

•weonci Edition of 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE .—FIRST EDITION of 

“THE ISLE OF UNREST,” 

by H. S MEBBIMAN, with llli/strations, 
crown 8vo, 6s., is nearly exhausted. A 
SECOND EDITION is in the press. 

WORLD *—** A 0nd it^ry, flawly told, with local coloar, character, and e$prit 
■ubtlT oonveyed, and interest vital and siutained. For construction this is 
Mr. Seton Merriman’s best work,** 

PaLL mall OAZETTS*~’**'blLT. Herriman’s *Ib1o of Unrest' has 
seemeil to me the atU>bor’s liest work; and there are not many better diversions 
than a novel of Mr. Merriman’s.** 

ILLUSTRATED LOPfDOR Altofrether for its interestini? 

narrative, its pleasant unobtrusive earceatuess, and its fraslmess of setting, 
this is like to be one of the best books of the year.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STRANGE STORY 
OF HESTER WYNNE.” 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBBARIBS.-Crown 8to, Os. 

THE MARBLE FACE. 

By Q. COLnORE, 

AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF MUSK:,” “THE STRANGE STORY 
OF HESTER WYNNE.” Ac. 

NEW NOVEL BY SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY, BART. 

ON OCTOBER 18th. —Crown 8 vo, Cs. 

THE MAN-TRAP. 

By Sir WILLIAM MAONAY, Bart., 

AUTHOR OF “THE PRIDE OP LIFE,” “THE HBIRE.SS OP THE 
SEASON.” Ac. 

NEW NOVEL BY OLIVE' BIRRELL 

ON OCTOBER Seru.—Crown 8vo, 68 . 

LOVE IN A MIST. 

By OLIVE BIRRELL, 

AVI'HOR OF "THE AMlilTfON OF .tODITH,” “ANTHONY 
LANGSDYE," Ac. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 

PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 10th.—LarRC i)08t 8 to, 78. 01. 

THE MEN OF THE 
MERCHANT SERVICE: 

Being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for ’Longshore Readers. 

By FRANK T. BULLEN, 

AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT,’” “THE LOG OF A 
- SEA-WAIF,” Ac. 

THg RIMINiaOKNOES OF THE FIRST PRRMIRR OP NATAL. 

SHORTLY. Large crown 8 \' 0 , lOs. Cd. 

A LIFETIME in SOUTH AFRICA; being the 

Recollections of the Firnt Premier of Natal. By the Hon. Sir JOHN 
ROBINSON, K.C.M.G,, Author of ” George Linton,” “The Colonies and 
the Century,” Ac. 

DOMESTICITIES. By £. V. Lucas. SmaU fcap. 

8 vo. llnthePr»$$. 

CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. Reprinted 

from theCaiwAiH Magazine. By URBANUS SYLVAN. 

[7m the Preee. 

SHAESPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 

ENGLISH DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. New and 
Cbeaiier Kdition, large crown 8 \'o, 78. 6 d. 

This volume is uniform with the New Eilitions of Syuionds’ Trave 
Sketches and of ” The lienaissauce in Italy.” 

8TUDKNT8* COITION OP 8IONKV LEr8 »LIFE OF 
8HAKC8FEAREe** 

IN THE PRESS.—With a Phologravure Phitc and 4 Fall-Page IllnstrationH, 
crown 8 vo. 

SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE and WORK; being an 

Abridgment chiefly for the Use of Students of ” A Life of William Shake- 
sneiire.” Ry SIDNEY LKE, Editor of “The Bictioniiry of National 
Biography”; Honorary Doctor of Letters in Victoria University. 

IN THE PRESS.—With n Portrait, 10 Full-Pai^ TUustrations, and a Facsimile 
Letter, large crown 8 vo, !(►«. Od. 

THOMAS LITTLETON, FOURTH BARON 

LILFORD: a Sketch by his SISTtJR. With an Introduction by the 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 

AN ANTHOLOQY OF ANGLO IRISH VERSE. 

IN NOVEMBi-IR.—t'mwn 7s. 6 d. 

A TREASURY of IRISH POETRY in the ENGLISH 

'J’ONOUK. Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. 
ROLLK 8 TON. * 

Am<»iig 8 i the Contributors to the volume arc Mr. L1(.)NRL JOHNSON, Mr, 
A. P. (Ht.WKS, ]TofG 8 >or \V. Mi NEILE Dl.XoN, Dr. tiEOlBiE SIGERSON. 
Dr. DOUGL.VS HYDE. Mr. I>. .1. O’DONOJUUE, Mr. W. B. YEATS, and Mr. 
GEORGE RUSSELL (‘‘A. E.”). 

NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.*S POPULAR 2*. 6d. 
LIBRARY. 

ON OCTOBER ISru.—In limp red cloth, crown 8 vo, 28. 6 d. 

THE HEIRESS of the SEASON. By Sir William 

MAGNAY, Ban., Author of ‘‘ The Pride of Life,” &c. 


Loudon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SATURDAY: IS OCTOBER, 1900. 


Mr. George Allen. 

Wedmore (Frederick), Turner and Buskin. Illustrated 
with 90 Plates in Photogravure. Special edition, 

£13 15s; ordinary edition.14T/0 

Attwell (Prof.), Thoughts from Buskin.net 2/0 

Hare (Augustus J. C.), Story of My Life. Vols. IV. to VI. 31/6 

Dixon (Chas.), The Story of the Birds. 5/0 

The Greek Dramatic Poett: JEjchylus, the Orestean 
Trilogy, Prof Warr, 7/6. net—Sophodes, OJdipuB, 
Tyrannus and Coloneus, and Antigone, Prof. J. S. 
Ph ill i tn ore, 7/6. net—Euripides, Prof. Gilbert Mur¬ 
ray, 7/6 net.—Aristophanes, Frogs and Plutus, Prof. 

Warr and Prof. Murray, 7/6 net . 

Gamier (J.), The Trae Christ and the False Christ 

each, net 6/0 

Jebb (Prof.), Oxford University Sermons.net 7/6 

Smith (Bev. J. Gregory), The Holy Days.net 2/6 

McCurdy (Edward), Boses of Paeshun .net 3/6 

Cossins (George), A Boer and To-day. 6/0 

Hod^on (Geraldine), A Tragedy of Errors... 6/0 

Keating (Joseph), Judith: a Tale of the Welsh Mining 

Villages . 6 0 

Patton (J. B.), Philippa: a Bomance . 6 0 

Hallifax (Sidney), Annals of a Doss-House . 3/6 

Praeger (8. Rosamund), The ChUd’s Picture Grammar ... 3/6 

Barbara’s Song-Book. lUnstrated by John Hassall . 6/0 

Gomme (Alice B.), Old English Games. Dlustrated ...... 6/0 

Earle (Rev. W.), Home Poems: a Volume of Verse ...net 10/6 

Morreto (Herbert), Literary Year-Book, 1901 .net 3/6 

Selections from the Poems of J. Longstaffe .net 6/0 


Mr. Edward Arnold. 

“ Odysseus,” Turkey in Europe .•.. 16/0 

Morgan (C. Lloyd), Animal Behaviour . 10/6 

Maxwell (Eight Hon. Sir Herbert), Memories of the 

Months. Second Series. 7/6 

Holmes (Thomas), Pictures and Problems from Itondon 

Police-Courts. 10/6 

Richmond (Rev. Wilfrid), An Essay on Personality as a 

Philosophical Principle . 10/6 

Brown (Edward), Industrial Poultry-Keeping. 10 

Bagot (Mrs.), Shadows of the War . 7 '6 

Hofmeyr (Rev. Adrian), The Story of My Captivity in the 

Pretoria Prison. 6 0 

Pasley (Louisa M. S.), A Memoir of Admiral Sir T. S. Pasiey 14/0 
Price (L. L. B.), A Short History of British Commerce 

and Indust^. 3|6 

Knutsford (Viscountess), The Life and Correspondence of 

Zachary Macaulay . . 16 0 

Raleigh (Walter), Milton . 6,0 

The Journal of Mrs. Fenton in India and the Colonies, 

1 ono 1 cin/\ ' 


Adderley (James), Francis: The Little Poor Man of Assisi 3 '6 
Haffkine (Dr. W. M.), The Plague : Its History, Clinical ' 

Features, Pathology, and Bacteriology . 

Hutchison (Robert), Food and the Principles of 

Dietetics .net le^'O 

Belloc (Hilaire), Paris. 7/6 


Publications of the Essex Home Press: 

Shelley’s “ Adonais.” The first of a series on Vellum 
of^ the great poems of the language. Rubricated 
with coloured wood-block frontispiece by C. B. 
Ashbee. Fifty copies printed; sJl are subscribed 
for, and the book is out of print. 

Keats’ “ Eve of St. Agnes.” The second of the Vellum 
^ It ^will be rubricated, and will contain 
wood-block frontispiece by 
Edition limited to 125 copies. 

net 40/0 

Fiction. 


Series, 
a hand-coloured 
Reginald Savage. 


Russell (W. Clark), Rose Island.. 

Roberts (Morley), Lord Linlithgow. 

Clouston (J. Storer), The Duke. 

Pickering (Sidney). Verity. 

Radford (Mrs. C. H.), Jenny of the Villa 


JirVENILK. 

Ames (Mr. and Mrs. Ernest), Really and Truly; or. The 

Century for Babes... 3/6 

Reed (E. T.), Tails with a Twist: ah Ahimal Picture-book 3/6 

H. B. and B. T. B., More Beasts for Worse Children . 3/6 

Streamer (Col. D.), Ruthless Rhymes for HeartlesB Homes 3/6 


Messrs. Bell. 

Champneys (Basil), Coventry Patmore, Memoirs and 

Correspondence of ..'.net 32/0 

Cust (Lionel), Van Dyck and His Works .netl03/0 

Plunkett (Count), Botticelli and His School...net 42/0 

Douglas (Langton), Fra Angelico and His Art ..net 12/6 

DiUce (Lady), French Architects and Sculptors of the 

XVIIIth Century .net 25/0 

Rhys (Ernest), Frederic Lord Leighton, P.R.A.net 7/6 

Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture (edited by Dr. 

G. C. Williamson): 

Pemgino. G. C. Williamson .net 5/0 

Sodoma. Contessa Priuli-Bon .net 5/0 

DeUa Robbia. Marchesa Burlamacchi.net 6/0 

Memlinc. W. H. James Weale ....met 6/0 

Giorgione. Herbert Cook . net 6/0 

Crane (Walter), Line and Form .net 12/0 

Williamson (Dr. G. C.), Pinwell and His Worfa.net 21/0 

Gatty ('The late Mrs. Alfred), The Book of Sun-Dials. 
Enlarged and re-edited by H. K. F. Eden and Eleanor 

Lloyd .net 31/6 

Hervey (Mary F. 8.), Holbein’s " Ambassadors ” : the 

Picture and the Men.net 10/6 

Bell (C. F.), The Exhibited Works of Turner in Oil and 

Water-Colour. A Complete Catalogue.net 21/0 

Blomfield (Reginald), A Short History of Renaissance 

Architectme in England (1500-1800).net 7/6 

Henderson (Ernest F.), Side-Lights on English History : 
Being extracts from Letters, Papers, and Diaries of 

the past three centuries.net 21/0 

Leiningen-Westerburg (Count zu), German Book-Plates: 

a Handbook for Collectors and Art Lovers .net 10/6 

Temple (A. G.), Lord Leighton’s House .;.net 1/0 

Roberton (H. S.), Voices of the Past from .^yria and 

Babylonia . net 4/6 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 

Cheyne (Rev. T. K.) and Black (J. Sutherland), Encyclo- 
ptedia Biblica. A Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. II., 

E. to K. ...net, according to binding, 20/0, 25/0, and 30/0 
Ray Lankester (E.), A Treatise on Zoology: 

Part II. The Porifera and Coulentera. By E. A. 

Minchin, G. Herbert Fowler, and CKloert C. 

Bourne . I 5 /O 

Part III. The Echinoderma. By F. A. Bather, J. W. 

Gregory, and E. S. Goodrich •. 15/0 

Ellis (Miriam Anne), The Human Ear : Its Identification 

and Physiognomy . 

Scott (D. H.), Studies in Fossil Botany..,....net 7/6 

Whitmore (C. A.), Municipal London, 1900 . 1/0 

Hazlitt (W. Carew), The Venetian Republic : its ^e, its 

Growth, and its Fall. 421-1797.net 42/0 

Boothby (Capt. Charles), Under England’s Flag: from 

1804 to 1809 . 6/0 

Abbot (Edwin A.), Clue: a Guide through Cheek to 

Heorew Scripture .net 7/6 . 

Abbot (Edwin A.), The Corrections of Mark, Adopted by 

Matthew and Luke.net 7/6 

Charles (Rev. R. H.), The Ascension of Isaiah.net 7, 6 

Christian Conference Essays: edited by Rev. A. G. B, 
Atkinson, M. A. This book contains a series of essays 
in constractive liberal theology by Prof. Auguste 
Sabatier, The Very Rev. the Dean of Ripon, The Rev. 

Canon Barnett, The Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., The 

Rev. R. E. Bartlett, M.A., and others. 

Keith (George 8.), On Sanitary and Other Matters. 2/6 

Peyton (Rev. W. Wynne), The Three Greatest Forces in 

the World ..... 5 0 

Who’s Who, 1901 .net 5/0 

The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory, 1901...net 2/6 
Besides the above Messrs. Black announce many new school 
books, text books, readers, &c. 
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Messrs. Blackie & Son. 

Juvenile. 

Henty (G. A.), With Buller in Natal; or, A Bom Leadm 6/0 
Henty (G. A.), In the Irish Brigade: a Tale of War in 

Flanders and Spain. 6/0 

Henty (G. A.), Out with Garibaldi; a Story of the Liber¬ 
ation of Italy . 6/0 

Tynan (Katharine), Three Fair Maids; or, The Burkes of 

Derrymore. 6/0 

Neilson (Harry B.), Droll Doings. Dlustrated by Harry 

B. Neilson, with Verses by the CockioUy Bird. 6/0 

Brereton (Capt. P. 8.), In the King’s Service: a Tale of 

Cromwell’s Invasion of Ireland. 5/0 

Parry (Judge), The Story of Don Quixote. Illustrated by 

Walter Crane. 6/0 

MulhoUand (Rosa), Cynthia’s Bonnet Shop. 5/0 

Brereton (Capt. P. 8.), With Rifle and Bayonet: a Story 

of the Boer War . 5/0 

Golschmann (Leon), Boy Crusoes : a Story of the Siberian 

Forest. 3/6 

.Stables (Dr. Gordon), In Far Bolivia: a .Story of a Strange 

Wild Land. 3/6 

Fletcher (Meredith), Every Inch a Briton : a School Story 3/6 

Strouach (Alice), A Newnham Fiiendship . 3/6 

Wright (Walter P.), An Ocean Adventurer; or. The Cruise 

of ttie Orh . 2/6 

Spettigue (Jane H.), A Trek and a Laager ; a Borderland 

Story . 2/6 

Merchant (Bessie), Held at Ransom : a Story of Colonial 

Life... 2/6 

Tytler (Sarah), Queen Charlotte’s Maidens. 2/0 

Edwardes (Charles), Jones the Mysterious. 2/0 

Elringtou (H.), The Adventures of Roly. 2/0 

Leslie (Emma), Arthur's Inheritance; or. How He Con¬ 
quered . 2/0 

Mockler (Geraldine), Tony Maxwell’s Pluck. 1/6 

Graduated Series at a Shilling: Adams (Elliuor Daven¬ 
port), Betty the Bold.—Coombe (Florence), Jack of 
Both Sides.—Rooper (W. L.), Tony’s Pains and Gains. 

—MulhoUand (Rosa), Terry. 

Oraduateil Series at Ninepence: Clarke (Mrs. Henry), That 
Boy Jim.—Tynan (Katharine), The Adventures of 
Carlo.—Hooper (W. L.), The Shoeblack’s Cat.— 
Romney (A. B.), Three Troublesome Monkeys.— 
ChappeU (Jennie), The Little Bed Purse. 

Graduated Series at Sixpenee: Mackness (Mabel), Bravest 
of AU.—ChappeU (Jennie), Winnie’s White Frock.— 
Haycraft (M. S.), Lost Toby, &c., &c. 

Children’s Fieture Books: Story Book Time, 2/6.—Our 
Darling’s First Book, 1/0.—My Very Best Book, 1/0.— 
Arm-Chair Stories, 1/0.—Little Rosebud, /6.—SmUes 
and Dimples, /6.—As Nice As Nice Can Be, /6. 

New Editions. 


Henty (G. A.), For Name and Fame . 5/0 

Fenn (G. ManviUe), The Golden Magnet: a Tale of the 

Laud of the Incas. 3/0 

MulhoUand (Rosa), Giannetta : a Girl’s Story of Herself 3/0 

Stables (Dr. Gordon), ’Twixt School and College. 3/0 

MacDonald (George), Gutta-Percha WiUie, The Working 

Genius. 2/0 

Frith (Henry) A Cruise in Cloudland . . l/« 

&c., &c. 


Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. 

Michie (Alexander), The Englishman in China in the Vic¬ 
torian Era, as Illustrated in the Life of Sir Ruther¬ 
ford Alcock, K.C.B. 2 vols. 

Russlyn (Rt. Hon. the Earl of), Twice Captured: a Record 

of Adventme during the Boer War . 10/6 

IluetlVr (F. Madox), The CiD<iue Ports : a Historical and 
Dcsi riptive Record. With Fourteen Photogravure 
I’iiites and Nineteen Page and Text Illustratiousfrom 

Drawings hy William Hyde . G3 0 

Martin (Sir Theodore), Helena Faucit (La<ly Marlin) . 

,S.iiiit/-liuiy (G.’orge), A History of Criticism ami Literary 
Taste in Europe: From the Earliest Texts to the 
Present Day. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 


Fulton (T. Wemyss), The Sovereignty of the Sea: a Hw- 
torical Account of the Claims to the Exclusive 
Dominion of the British Seas and of the Evolution of 
the Territorial Waters, with Special Reference to the 

Rights of Fishing... 

Haliburton (Hugh), Horace in Homespun. 


8 olb 6 (F. De Lide), Hints on Hockey... 1/0 

A Handy Vocabulary of English-Africander, Africander- 


Fayrer (Surgeon-General Sir Joseph, Bart.), RecoUections 

of My Life. 21/0 

French Cooking for English Homes. 3/0 

Hensman (Howard), A History of Rhodesia . 6/0 

Haldane (Capt.). How We Escaped from Pretoria. 1/0 

Kinnear (Alfred), The New House of Commons. 


James (Capt. W. H ), Modem Strategy . 

Yate (Lieut.-Col. C. G.), Khurasan and Sistan. 

Whitley (Chajles), Thackeray (“Modem English Writers ’’) 
Periods of Kunpean Literature: The Early Renaissance, 
by Prof. Saintsbury.—The Transition Period, by G. 
Gregory Smith, net 6/0.—The Romantic Triumph, by 

T. S. Omond, net 5/0 . 

Barbour (R. W.), Thoughts from the Writings of. 

New Editions. 


Kennedy (Admiral), Hurrah for the Life of a SaUor I: 

Fifty Years in ^e Royal Navy. 12/6 

Hamley (General Sir E. B.), Operations of War, Explaii cd 

and lUustrated. 30/0 

MeyneU (Mrs.), John Buskin. 2/6 

Lang (Andrew), A History of Scotland from the Roman 


Maxwell (Bt. Hon. Sir Herbert), The ChevaUer of the 

Splendid Crest . 6/0 

O’Neill (Moira), Songs of the Glens of Antrim. 3/6 

Gordon Ciunming (C. F.), Wanderings in China . 6/0 

Magnus (Laurie), and Headlam (CeoU), Prayers from the 

Poets : a Calendar of Devotion. 5/0 

Fiction and New Editions. 

Conrad (Joseph), Lord Jim . 6/0 

Harraden (Beatrice), Ships that Pass in the Night. 20th 

Edition . 3/6 

Jones (Jane), The Prison House . 6/0 

Grier (Sydney C.), The Kings of the East... 6/0 

Clouston (J, S.), The Lunatic at Large . 6,0 

In addition to the above Messrs, Blackwood issue a long 
list of new Educational works. 


Messrs. Burns & Oates. 

Inglesaut (Aleydis), The Romance of a Vocation. 

Maher (Mary), Her Father’s Trust . 

Salome (Mother M.), Mary Ward : a Foundress of the 
17th Century. 


Cambridge University Press. 

Swete (H. B.), An Introduction to the Old Testament in 

Greek .net 7 6 

Taylor (C.), Origen’s Hexapla, Part of Psalm 22 

(LXX. 21). From a Cairo Palimpsest . 

Schechter (S.). Midrash Haggadol . 

Frere (Rev. W. H.), The Use of Samm. The Original 

Texts Edited from the MSS. Vol. II. 

Wordsworth (Edited by Chr.), Salisbury Processions and 
Ceremonies. From a Fifteenth Century MS. formerly 

in Use in that Cathedral Church . 

Kuypers (Dom A. B.). The Prayer-Book of Aldelnald the 

Bishop, commonly called the Book of Ceme ... 

Burkitt (F. C.), The Curetonian Syriac Gospels. Re- 
edited, together with the Readings of the Sinaitic 

Codex and a Translation into English. 

Camhridfje Bible for Scluiols and Colleges: Harper (Rev. 
Andrew), The Song of Songs.—Driver (Rev. S. R.), 

The Book of Daniel, 2 6 net.—Kirkpatrick (A. F.), 
Psalms. Books IV. and V., X(’.-CL. 

Acton (Lord), The Teaching of History. Among the 
contributors, each of whom will deal with a diflcrent 
aspect of history teaching, will be Prof, Gwatldn, 

Mr. R. L. Poole. Dr. Cunningham. Mr. Tanner, Mr. 
Woodward, Mr. Marten, and Prof. Ashley. Lord 
Acton will write an Introduction. 
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GKerke (Dr. Otto), Political Theories of the Middle Ages... 
Gooch (G. P-). Handbook to Politics and General Culture, 

1492-1899 . 

Steyenson (William Henry), The Anglo-Saxon Chancery 
Cooper (J. W.), Cooper's Annals of Cambridge. Supple¬ 
mentary Volume . 

Roby (H. J.), Roman Private Law . 

The Jiitaka. Translated from the Pali under the Superin¬ 
tendence of Prof. B. B. Cowell. To be published in 
six or seven volumes. Vol. IV. Translated by 
W. H. D. Rouse. Vol. V. Translated by H. T. 
Francis and R. A. Neil. Vol. VI. Translated by 

Prof. B. B. Cowell .each, net 12/6 

Cambridge Historical Series: Scotland, Vol. II., P. Hume 
Brown.—An Essay on Western Civilisation in its 
Economic Aspects, W. Cunningham. — Germany, 
1815-1890, J. W. Headlam. 2 vols.—The French 
Monarchy, 1483-1789, A. J. Grant. 2 vols.—The 
Colonisation of South America, E. J. Payne.—The 
Eastern Question, Stanley Lane Poole. — Canada 
under British Rule, 1760-1867, Sir J. G. Bourinot ... 
Russell (Bertrand), A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy 

of Leibniz .net 7/6 

Grote (The late Prof.), Exploratio Philosophica. Part 11. 9/0 

Scott (W. R.), Francis Hutcheson. 8 0 

O’Grady (St^dish Hayes), The Triumphs of Turlogh. 

2 vols. 

Stokes (Whitley) and Strach8n (John), Thesaurus Palseo- 
bibemicus: a Collection of the Oldest Monuments 

of the Gaelic Language . 

Lambros (Spyr. P.), Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts 

on Mount Athos. Vol. II. 

Wyatt (A. J.), An Elementary Old English Reader. 

Snailum (Walter W.), Fifteen Studies in Book-keeping 

net 3/6 

Skeel (Caroline A. J.), The Conditions of Travel and Com¬ 
munication, especially in Asia Minor, in the First 

Century after Christ. 

Clark (J. W.), The Care of Books : an E^say on the 
Buildings, Fittings, and General Arrangements of 
Libraries from Roman Times to the End of the Last 

Century . 

Robinson (C. H.). Dictionary of the Hausa Language. 

Vol. II., English-Hausa .net 9/0 

Wright (W.), Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the 

Cambridge University Library . 

Browne (EL G.), Hand-list of Muhammadan MSS. Pre¬ 
served in the Cambridge University Library. l.i/0 

Gibson (Margaret Dunlop), The Didascalia Apostolorum in 
Syriac, from a MS. in Mesopotamia, with variants 

from the Paris MS. and Translation. 

Hinde (Mrs.), A Short Grammar of the Masai Language 

Neil (E. A.), Aristophanes: Equites. 

Jebb (Sir R. C.), Bacchylides: The New Poems and 

Fragments. 

Goodwin (W. W.), Demosthenes: De Corona. 

Headlam (Walter), Herondas : The Mimes. 

Jebb (Sir R. C.). Sophocles: The Plays and Fragments. 

Part III., Antigone. Third Edition. Part VIII., 

The Fragments. 

Jebb (Sir R. C.), Sophocles; Translated into English 

Prose . 

Ridgeway (William), The Early Age of Greece. 

Abbott (G. F.), Songs of Modem Greece .net 5 0 

In addition to the above, the Cambridge University Press 
announces many other classical texts, scientific works, school 
manuals, &o. 


Me.ssrs. Cassell & Co. 

Poynter (Sir Edward .1.), The National Gallery. Vol. III. 
containing The British Masters and Modern Schools, 
inchiding the pictures at the National Gallery of 
British Art (Tate Gallery). The work is issued in 
three volumes, price £7 7s. the set, net. Vols. I. and 
II. were published in December last . 


Barrie (J. M.), Tommy and Grizel . 6 0 

Treves (Frederick), The Tale of a Field Hospital. 6 0 

Bishop. Mrs. (Isabella Bird), Pictures from China . 3 6 

Landels (Rev. Thomas D.), William Laudels, D.D.; a 

Memoir . 6/0 

Erausse (Alexis), The Story of the Chinese Crisis. 6 


Guggisberg (Capt.), “'The(j^Shop ”: The Storj’ of the 

Royal Military Academy . 12/6 

Quiller-Couoh (A. T.), Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts ... 6/0 

Kearton (R.), Our Bird Friends. A Book for aU Boys 

and Girls .. 5/0 

Tuckwell (Rev. W.). Reminiscences of Oxford . 9/0 

Spielmann (M. H.), The Wallace Collection at Hertford 

House. 

Amold-Forster (H. O.), The War Office, the Army, and 
the Empire: a Review of the Military Situation in 

1900 . 1/ & 1/6 

The Jfc^aztne <>/■ Art Yearly Volume . 21/0 

Macwhirter (J.), Landscape Painting in Water-Colours ... 5/0 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1900 . 7/6 

Hasluck (Paul N.), Cassell’s Cyclopa/dia of Mechanics ... 7/6 

Hasluck (Paul N.), Practical Gas Fitting. Practical 
Draughtsmen’s Work. Practical Staircase Joinery. 

Practical Metal Plate Work .each 2/0 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Queen Victoria: a Personal Sketch . .3/6 

New Editions. 

Diosy (Arthur), The New Far East . 6 0 

Reid (Sir Wemyss), Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon 

Playfair... 7/6 

Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland. 6 vols. 

each 5/0 

Juvenile. 

Richardson (Eva), Song^ of Near and Far Away . 6 0 

Ellis (E. 8.), Iron Heart: War Chief of the Iroquois . 2 6 

Ellis (E. S ), Red Jacket: The Last of the Senecas. 2 6 

Robson (Isabel Suart), A Girl Without Ambition. 3 6 

Hamer (8. H.), The Jungle School; or. Dr. Jibber-Jabber 

Burchall’s Academy. 1 6 

Hamer (8. H.), Peter Piper’s Peepshow ; or. All the Fun 

of the Fair.,. 1 (i 

Mansergh (Jessie), Sisters Three : a Story for Girls . 3 6 

Hamer (8. H.), Animal Land for Little People. 1 6 

Pitt (Sarah), A Pair of Primroses . 2 0 

Silke (L. C.), Little Queen Mab . 2 o 

Houston (Mrs.), Their Road to Fortune. 2 0 

Searchfield (E.), EUa’s Golden Year.. 20 

Searchfield (E.), The Heiress of Wyvern Court. ’2 0 

Martin (Mrs. Herbert), Won by Gentleness . 2 0 

Atteridge (H.), To School and Away .. 1/6 

Hart (Mrs.), Clare Linton’s Friend. 16 

Searchfield (B.), Her Wilful Way. l O 

Woolf (B. Sidney), Alt in a Castle Fair . 1/6 

Atteridge (H.). The Bravest of the Brave . 16 

Searchfield (E.), Dolly’s Golden Slippers . 1/6 

Britain’s Sea-I^gs and Sea-Fights. 7 6 

Bo-Peep : a Treasury for the Little Ones .2 6 & 3 6 

Tiny Tots : a Magazine for the Very Little Ones .. 1 4 

Little Folks Christmas Volume .3 6 & 5 0 

Besides the above, Messrs. Cassell announce many other 


books for children, cheap editions of popular novels, and yearly 
volumes of Cassell's Magazine, The Quiver, Cassell's Saturday 
Journal, Chums, New Penny Magazine, Work, &c., &c. 


Messrs. W. & R. Chambers. 


Juvenile. 

Meade (L. T.), Seven Maids . 6 0 

Meade (L. T.), Miss Nonentity. 5/0 

Fenn (Geo. Manville), Charge I or Briton and Boer. 5 0 

Venture and Valour: Being Stories told by G. A. Henty, 

A. Conan Doyle, G. M. Fenn, &c. 5 0 

Tom’s Boy.;. 5/0 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The Three Witches . 3 6 

Home (Andrew), 'The Story of a School Conspiracy. 3/6 

Tiddeman (L. E.), Celia's Conquest... 2 6 

All the above are illustrated. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Vandam (Albert D.), Thirty Years of French Republic ... 

Gissing (George), By the Ionian Sea... 

Sosnosky (Theodor von), England’s Danger: The Future 

of British Army Reform. 

Gordon’s Campaign in China, Introduction by Col. R. H. 

Vetch. 19 

Creagh (Capt. J.), Sparks from Camp Fires . 
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Harper (Charles Q.), The Great North Road: The Old 

Mail Road to Scotland. 2 vols. 32/0 

Fogey (A.), Dissolution Dialogues . 1 '6 

Young (Sir Frederick), Exit Party : an Essav on the Rise 
and Fall of ‘'Party” as the Ruling Factor in the 

Formation of the Governments of Great Britain . 3/6 

Jackson (F. G.), The A B C of Drawing and Design ...net 2/6 
Wiley (Sara King), Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic . 6/0 

New Editions. 

Carlyle (Thomas), The French Revolution: a History. 5/0 

Hovenden (Frederick), What is Heat ? a Peep into 

Nature’s most Hidden Secrets . 6^'0 


Thomas Carlyle’s Works. Chelsea Edition. 11 vols....not 25/0 
Charles Dickens’s Works. Authentic Edition. 21 vols. 

each 5/0 

Christmas Stories (edited by Charles Dickens): 

Seven Poor IVavellers. Charles Dickens and others 

The Wreck of the Golden Mary. 

Somebody's Luggage. Charles Dickens, John Oxen- 
ford, Charles Collins, Arthur Locker, &c. 

No Thoroughfare. Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins. 

Mugby Junction. Charles Dickens, Andrew Halliday, 
Charles Collins, Hesba Stretton, and Amelia B. 

Edwards .each, net, 1/0 

Christmas Books (Charles Dickens): 

A Christmas Carol in Prose, being a Ghost Story for 
Christmas. 

The Chimes: a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang 
an Old Tear out and a New Tear in. 

The Cricket r n the Hearth: a Fairy Tale of Home. 

The Battle of Life: a Love Story. 

The Haunted Man aud the Ghost’s Bargain : a Fancy 

for Christmas Time.each, net, 1/0 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


McCarthy (Justin) and McCarthy (Justin Huutly), A 

■r-r* t . ss .1 « _ _-rrr^iii_ j.i. _ 


Heckethom (C. W.). London Memories . 6 0 

Merivale (Herman C.), Bar, Stage, and Platform. 12 0 

Besant (Sir Walter), East London. 18/0 

Stephenson (R. L.), In the South Sea.s. 6,0 

Osborn (E. B.), Greater Canada . 3 6 

Barr (Robert). The Unchanging East .. 6 0 

Montagu (Irving). Things I Have Seen in W’ar. 6 0 

PlfTION. 

Besaut (Sir Walter), The Fourth Generation. 6 0 

Twain (Mark), The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and 

other Stories and Sketches. . 6/0 

Twain (Mark), Works, edition de iu-re, in 22 vols. ...each, net 12/0 

Stephens (Robert Neilson), Philip Winwood . 6 0 

Westall (William), As Luck Would Have It . 6 0 

Fenn (Ge<irge Manville), The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 

Bits of Paste. . 6 0 

Tytler (Sarah), A Young Dragon . 3 6 

Donovan (Dick), Adventures of Tyler Tatlock, Pi-ivate 

Detective. 3 6 

Speight (T. W.), The Strange Experiences of Mr. Ver- 

schoyle . . 1/0 

Ross (Albert), A Sugar Princess . 3;6 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), “ As a Watch in the Night” . 60 

Shiel (M. P.), The Purple Cloud . 6 0 

Alexander (Mrs.). A Missing Hero . 6/0 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.), The Blue Diamond. 6/0 

Russell (Clark). 'The “ Pretty Pollj' ” : a Voyage of 

Incident.... 5/0 

Juvenile. 

Glanville (Ernest), Max Thornton ; a Boy’s Story of the 

War. .VO 

New Editions. 

McCarthy (Justiii), A Hisi<iry of Our Own Times, from 

ISHO to the Dianioiid Jubilee. 6 0 

Swinburne (.\lgernon Clmrle'<). Kosumiiud, (lueiui of the 

lijiuburds . (10 

liife in London. ;; (J 

Ouida, The \Vater..i of L lent . :j (> 

Croker (li. M.), InfufiiuHon . ;{ (i 


Meade (L. T.). An Adventuress. 3/6 

Sergeant (Adeline), Under False Pretences. 3/6 

Westall (William), With the Red Eagle . 3/6 

St. Aubyn (Alan), Mary Unwin. 3/6 


Clarendon Press. 

Gwilliam (G. H.), The Peshitto Version of the Gospels ... 
Burney (C. F.), Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books 

of Kings. 

Sunday (W.), Studia Biblica. Part V. 

Cowley (A. E.), Samaritan Liturgies . 

Gifford (E. H.), Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica .. 

Turner (C. H ), Latin Versions of the Canons of the Greek 
Councils of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Part II. 

Sunday (W.). Sancti Irenaei Novum Testamentum . 

Horstman (C.), Legenda Angliae. 2 vols. 

Dixon (R. W.), History of the Church of England from 

the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiotion ... . 

Griffith (F. Ll.), Stories of the High Priests of Memphis : 
the Sethon of Herodotus, and the Demotic Tales of 

Kbamuas . 

Smith (R. Payne), Thesaurus Syriacus. Part XI. (com¬ 
pleting the work). 

Margoliouth (Mrs.), A Compendious Syriac Dictionary. 

Part III. 

Maclean (A. J.), A Dictionary of Vernacular Syriac. 

Ethe (H.), A Catalogue of the Turkish, Hindhst&ni, and 

Pushtu MSS. in the Bodleian Library. Part II. 

Baronian (S.), A Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the 

Bodleian Library. 

Le Strange (G.), Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate. 

With plans. 

Rhys (John), Celtic Folklore : Welsh and Manx . 

Hall (Joseph), King Horn. . 

Macaulay (G. C.), The Complete Works of John Gower. 

Vols. II. and III. 

Collins (J. Churton), Plays and Poems of Robert Gi:eene... 

Boas (F. S.), Toe Works of Thomas Kyd. 

Madau (F.). A Summary Catalogue of Boieian MSS. 

Vols. V. and VI... 

ToUer (T. N.), Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary: 

Supplement . 

Jenkyns (Sir Henry), British Jurisdiction Outside the 

United Kingdom . . . 

Ilbert (.Sir C. P.), Legislative Methods and Forms . 

Bryce (Bight Hon. James), Studies in History and 

Jurisprudence . 

Greenidge (A. H. J.), The Civil and Criminal Procedure 

of Cicero’s Time . 

Earle (John), The Alfred Jewel. 

Stevenson (W. H.), Asser's Life of Alfred . 

Payne (E. J.), Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. 
Series II. 

Besides the above, many other works, classical texts, and 
school aud college manuals are anuouuceil by the Clarendon 
Press. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 

Hastings (James), A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with 
its Language, Literature, and Contents, including the 

Biblical Theology. Vol. III. (Kir -Pleiades) . 

Drummond (Kev. Kofiert J.), The Relation of the Apos¬ 
tolic Teaching to the Teaching of Christ: Being the 

Kerr L<'i tures for 1906 . 

Bi ■uee (W. S.), The Foi iuation of Christian Character. 

Smyth (John), Truth and Reality; with Special Reference 

to Religion. 

Falconer (Rev. James W.), From Apostle to Priest; or, 

i^tudie.s in the Eaily E]iisropat<‘ . 

MoH'att ^Rev. James). Tlie Historical New Testament. The 

di.stiuctive feature is that the Writings are printed in 
the .ader in which they .are eomj.osed, aeeonipanietl 
by .a Ciitiral Iiitrudie tion, llistorie.d Tables, and an 

AppeieliN . 

Ballai'd (he\-. Fr.iiik), The -Miracles of Uidielief . 

Ritscld I .\IIirejlil). Keeom ilialiou and .Justification. 

Lillie (.\rlImi ), liuddha and Buddhism . 

Sinie (.lame-) William Itersrhel and His Work. 

l)ei-smann (I'li.f. A.). Bible-Stiidies . 
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Horst & BMett's Antomn List. 


The Greater Book on African Travel and Sport over published; bein^ an 
Account of the first traverse of the Dark Continent from South to N(»rth. 
Ready Octoljor 20, In 1 vol., crown 4to, fully Illustrated by Drawinsrs by 
A. D. MciCormlok ^rom Sketches made by B. 8. Groean), Onjrinal Drawinsrs 
by E. 8. Grt^n, Photofirraphs, and Photo«mvnro Portraits of the Authors, 
Maps, Price One Guinea net. 

FROM the CAPE to CAIRO, a Journey throug^h 

Africa. By BWART 8. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP, 

% The hitherto unexplored oonotry between Tauxanylka and the Mountains of the Moon le 

dealt with at lenxth. the ohain of high roloanoei, two of which are active was thoroughly ' 
explored. Seven bondred milee of new country were mapped, and the total dUtance of the 
aoioal Journey was 6,900 milea 

THB BOOK OP THK MOMBNT. 

In 1 voK, crown 8vo, with Hap, price 68. 

THE RENASCENCE of SOUTH AFRICA. By Archibald 

R, COIAJUHOUN, Author of “China in Transformation”; formerly 
Administrator of Hadhonaland, South Africa. 

A iwpular account of South Africa. The leesone to be learnt from iU past, and lU future 
poaibUitiea A eonelee deeoription of the phvsical conditions In the various ierritoriee, and 
of the peoples, native and otherwise. A oonsideration of the beet methods of developing the 
Conntry sAd of the Problems of Settlement. 

A APLBNDID BOOK ON SPOUT IN INDIA. 

Now reatly, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 69 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 108. net. 

WILD SPORTS of BURMA and ASSAM. By Colonel 

POLLOK (late Staff Corps) and W. 8. THOM (Asai.stant Siiporintcudent 
of Police, Burma). 

The illnetratlons for thU work are principally from Photographs, and are quite unique as 
a oolleotlon of sporting pictures, most of them having l>e«n taken while tlie authors were on 
their various hunting expeditions. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, limp cloth, Ih. 

SOME REMINISCENCES of the WAR in SOUTH 

AFRICA. By the Earl DE LA WARE. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, 12 h. net. 

STABLE MANAGEMENT and EXERCISE. A Book 

for Horae OwnerR and Studenta. By Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, 
P.R.C.V.S. Illu8trate<l by numentiia Reproductions of Photofn^phs 
taken Bwclnlly for thin work. 

Captain Haves->who may justly claim to Ito the Rrst authority now living on all 
matters oonneeteu with the horee~*isalwHy8 welcome, and the more so bemuse each sucoossive 
volume is a monument of *the reason why.''‘->Cotni<y Osaileman. 

Now in the preRS, in 1 vol., demy 8vo. ■ 

RIDING and HUNTING. By Capt. M. Horace Hayes, 

F.E.C.V.8. Fully IlluRtrated. 

NBW AND INTBRKBTINQ BOOK OP TRAVEL. 

In 1 vol., demy Bvo, with 90 IllustrationA,, after Drawin^a and Pbotoffraphs 
by the Anther, price 12 r. net. 

AMONG the WOMEN of the SAHARA. By M<iie. 

JEAN POMMBROL. Translatod by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. 
D’Akviih), Author ot “ ThoEiementary History of Art,” Ac. 

The author has given the reeults of her experience in a series of very vivid word*picturea 
supplemented by sketohee and photographs taken under great difficulties, for the women of 
the Sahara look npott the camera as an unoauny, seotient being with the power of the evil 
eye, and, moreover, they oonsider it a positive crime to allow their portraits to bo taken. 

In I vol., crown 8vo, limn cloth, price 1«. 

THE RESURRECTION of PETER. A Reply to Olive 

SCHiiKiKKE. By Prinoeas CATHERINE RADZIWiLL. 

TWO OHARMINO OHRIATMAS BOOKS. 

GOLDEN HAIR and CURLY HEAD : a Poem. By 

ALLEN UPWARD. With IlluKtrations by HaroM Copping. In 1 vol., 
crown 4to, with Fruntieiiiece in Photogravure, price 2n, 6a net. 

MARY’S MENAGERIE. Written and Illustrated by 

ARTHUR LAYARD. In 1 vol., oblong 4to, price 28.6d. 

NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

THE LIFE ROMANTIC, including “the Love-Letters 

of the King.” By RICHARD LK GALLIBNNE. Author of “The Quent 
of the Golden Girl,” In 1 vol., cromi 8vo, price 68. lOciober26, 

A SUFFOLK COURTSHIP. By M- Betham Edwards, 

Author of **Tho Iiord of the Harvest,” “A Stonu-ront Sky,” Ac. Tu 
1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6 .h. [/» f ftg press, 

A TRAGEDY of THREE. By T. T. Dahle. l vol., 

crown 8vo, price 68. 

MOTHER-SISTER. By Edwin Pugh, Author of 

“ Tony Drum,” The Man of Straw,“ Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 0«. 

THE DISHONOUR of FRANK SCOTT. By M. 

HAMILTON, Author of “A Self-Denying Ordinance,” “Macleod of tlie 
CamerouB,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6.8, 

THE SILENT GATE: a Voyage into Prison. By I 

TIGHE HOPKINS. Author of “.Vii Idler in Old France,” “The Dim- i 
geons of Old Paris,’’ &o. In 1 vol., crown bvo, 6s, 

THE WORLD’S SLOW STAIN. By Harold Vallings, 

Author of “The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” “A Month of 
Madness,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, Os. 

A DAUGHTER of WITCHES: a Romance. By 

JOANNA WCKID, Author of “Tin? Untempered Wind,” “ Jinlith Moon-,” 

Ac. In 1 vol., crown bvo, 6s, 

ON ALIEN SHORES. By Leslie Keith, Author of 

“The Miflchief Maker,” “ ’LisiK th,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown bvo, 6s. 

HURST & BLACKETT, Limitp Great Marlborough Street. 


JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 

HOTAB IE SIX-S HILLIHC FICTHWI. 

JUST ISaUBD. 

BY A POPDLAB HUNQABIAN AUTHOB. 

ST. PETER’S UMBRELLA. 

By KALMAN MIKSZATH. 

With an Introduction by R, NISBEP BAIN, a Photogravuro Portrait of 
the Author, and 3 Dlostrations. 6s. 

** A fantastic romance, his humour, hie skill in the delineation of character, 
hie large knowledge of the Slovak tulklore m^e *Bt. Peter’s Umbrella* an 
unusually fascinating story. Throughout it is lively and amusing, and as the 
plot tlevelops it becomes exciting, while the dtfnousmemt is both daring and 
orifi^al. Mikezdth ie a close observer and a tnie bumoriet, while a notable 
and genuine literary quality distinguishea all hU work.”— PaU Mall OazStU, 

BY DB. HAUBUS JOKAI. 

THE DAY OF WRATH. 

By MAURUS JOKAI. 

Tranelated from the Hungarian by R. NISBBT BAIN. With a new 
Photogravure Portrait of Dr. J(5kai. Os. 

“The Day of Wrath” was written in the darkest hour of Maurns Jdkai’s 
life—when his beloved Hungary lay gagged end bleeding under the heel of 
Austria, and he himself little better than a prosoriljed rebel under polioe 
Bun'eillance—and the ootcome of it all was this Inrid, terrible, but witbal most 
thrilling story. In it we shall find some of the author's most original coipio 
types, and many episodes of irresistible bnmour. 

A STIBBINO HISTORICAL ROHANCE OF VIROINIA. 

VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA. 

Beiug the Memoirs of our First Rebellion by 
John Vivian, of Middle Plantation, Virginia. 

By HULBERT FULLER. 

With 10 charming lUnstrations by Frank T. Merrill. 6 b. 

A stirring and accurate romance of the time of the famous Bacon Rebellion. 
The subject-matter deals with the life-like oharaoters, Governor Berkeley, the 
(^vemor by Divine Right; his niece, Zoe Langdon; h^ter Bacon, Scr^nt 
Vivian, and others eur^led in the archives of the maiden colony. The story 
abounds in exciting incidents and well-told conversations. 

CUBTIS YORKE’S NEW NOVEL. 

CARPATHIA KNOX. 

Author of “Hush,” “Dudley,” “ That Little Girl,” “His Heart to Win,” etc. 
With a fine Photogravure Portrait of the Anthor. 6s. 

For several winters Curtis Torke has resided in Spain, and this exporienoe 
has 1^00 turned to account with the author’s usual ssill. Written in a brisk, 
fresh stj’le, the sbiry treats of an idyllic saunter through Northern Spain Iw a 
quartette com])osod of a delightful old lady, a girl, ana two young men. The 
manners and customs of Asturias lieiug faithfully and amusingly presented. 

BY HABY H. NORRIS. 

The Gray House of the Quarries. 

By MARY H. NORRIS. 

With Etched Frontispiece by Edmund H. Garrett. 08. 

The author introduces ns to a new type in the literary field—viz., the DrrcB- 
Amkricam (leople, 1>eing RKMBs.iNDT-RuBS.Ns Pictckeb on fresh canvas. 

FERGUS HUME’S EXCITING NEW NOVEL 

A WOMAN’S BURDEN, 

By PERQUS HUME, 

Author of “ The Myatary of a Hansom Oab," 4c. Oe. 

A NEW POLISH NOVEL 

DISTAFF. 

By MARY A RODZIEWICZ, 

Author of “AnimaVilia," 4c. Translated by COUNT S. C. DB SOISSONB. 
With specially engraved Portrait of the Author. Oe. 

JOHN MACKIE’S STIRRING NOVEL. 

THE MAN WHO FORGOT. 

Author of “ Tlie Protligal’s Brother,” “ Sinner’s Tveain,” Ac. 6s. 

BKSIDBS THK ABOVK LIBT OP BtX BHII.LINQ NOVELS, several 
new Tliroc and-8ix|ieniiy Novels and a large numiier of specially attractive 
lHH>kB for Young Peojilo will shortly be published. A complete Illustrated 
Catahgue will be sent ou receipt of a I\)8t Card. 


JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.O. 
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The Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now first Trans¬ 
lated from the Syriac into English, with Introduction 
and Notes by the Eev. James Cooper, and the Bev. 
Arthur John Maclean. This work is based on a 8 >^ac 
MS. found in the Metropolitan Library at Mosul on 

the Tigris .. 

Adams (Be\’. John), The Mosaic Tabernacle; Studies m 
the Priesthood and the Sanctuary of the Jews . 


Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd. 

Irwin (Sidney T.). Letters of T. E. Brown. 2 vols.^....... 12/0 

Collins (John Cburton), Ephemera Critica: Plain Truths 

about Current Literature .l';;’,'.".'"' 

Cairdner (James), The Paston Letters. Kepnnt of Edition 

of 1872-5. With Additions. -1 vols.net 2yo 

Davidson (Thomas), A History of Education.net 5/0 

Sneath (E Hershey), The Mind of Tennyson: his 

Thoughts on God, Freedom, and Immorality.net o/O 

Bradley (A. Q.), The Kghtwith France for North America 15/0 
Traill (H. D.), England, Egypt, and the Sudan . 12/0 

Wilkinson (Spenser), War and Policy .V. 

Bound (J, Horace), Peerage and other Studies m Family 

Hi^ry .;.net ^2/6 

Stadling (J.), Through Siberia. 

Prichard (Hesketh), Where Black Buies '^te: Across 

and About the Black Bepublic of ^yti. 12 <) 

Ookhtomsky (Prince E.), Travels in the East of 

Nicholas II. 2 vols.netl05 0 

Wilson (J. M.), Truths New and Old: Sermons . 6/0 

Wicksteed (Philip H.) ^d Gardner (E. G.), Dante and 

Giovanni del Vergilio . 

Barmby (Beatrice H.), Q'lsli Sfirsson ; a Drama .net 3/6 

Sutcliffe (Constance), Love Lyrics, and Other Poems...net 5/0 
Newberry (Percy E.), The Gardens of the Ancient World 

Walker (Charles), Shooting on Small Incomes. 5 0 

Beaumont (W. W.), Motor Vehicles and Motors.net 42/0 

Lewes (Vivian B.), Acetylene .uet 31'6 

Turner (H. H.), Modern Astronomy .net 6/0 

Blount (B.), Practical Electro-Chemistry .net 15 0 

Boosevelt (Theodore), Oliver Cromwell .net 10/6 

PicfTioN AND Juvenile. 


Doyle (C. W.), The Shadow of Quong Lung. 3/6 

Bower (Marian), The Puppet Show. 6/0 

Beed (Marcus), Pride of England. 6 0 

Gomme (George Laurence), The Princess’s Story-Book ... 6/0 

New Editions. 

Sibome (Capt. W.), The Waterloo Campaign, 1815. 6/0 

Scott (Eva). Bupert, Prince Palatine . 6/0 

Newberry (P. E.), The Life of Bekhmara, Vezir of Upper 
Egypt under Thothmes III. and Amenhetep II. 

(circa B.c. 1471-1448).net 21/0 

Meredith (George), The Story of Bhanavar .nat 3/6 

Meredith (George), The Tale of Chloe .net 3/6 

Meredith (George), Selected Poems.net 3/6 

Conway (Sir William Martin), The Alps from End to End 6/0 

Sichel (Edith), The Household of the Lafayettes . 6/0 

Waddell (Major L. A.), Among the Himalayas. 6/0 

Young (E.), Kingdom of the Yellow Bobe. 6/0 


Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. 


Marsh (Bichard), An Aristocratic Detective . 6/0 

Cobban (J. M'Laren), The Golden Tooth . 6 0 

Bobinson (F. W.), A Bridge of Glass . 6 0 

Crommelin (May), The Vereker Family . .^.... 6/0 

Cleeve (Luos), As the Twig is Bent..'.... 6/0 

St. Aubyn (Alan) A Prick of Conscience . 6/0 

Howell (C,). Many Days After. 6/0 

Czajkowski (Michael), The Black Pilgrim . 6/0 

Bussell (Dora), The Great Temptation. 6/0 

Tytler (Sarah). Bivsl Claimants. 6 0 

Bodziewiez (Marya), Devaytis . 6/0 

Winchester (M. E ), A Bomance of the Unseen. 6 0 

Hume (Fergus). Shylock on the Biver. 6/0 

Minikon (Bertha M. M.), Through Life’s Bough Way. 6/0 

Schwartze (Helinuth), The Worldly Hope . 6 0 

Spurr (Harry A.), The Vaulted Chamber . 3,6 

Muddock (J. E.). Kate Cameron of Briix . 60 


Patterson (J. E.), The Bride of Llangasty. 6,0 

Speight (T. W.), Second Love .... 6/0 

Palmer (W. G.), Adventures of Merryman Brothers. 6/0 

“ Le Voleur,” The Champington Mystery. 6/0 

Grant (Sadi), Diamenclin . 6 - 6 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 


Stephen (Leslie), The English Utilitarians. 3 vols.net 30,0 

Headley (F. W.), Problems of Evolution....net 8/0 

Funck-Brentano (Frantz), translated from the French of; 

by George Maidment. Princes and Poisoners.net 

"Modern Plays” Series: Hauptman(Gerhart), The Commg 
of Peace.—Adam (Villiera de L’Me), La Bevolte and 

L’Evasion .. ...each, net 

"The Saints” Series: Saint Nicholas, Jules Boy.—Joan 

of Arc, the late Prof L. Petit de JulleviUe .each 

Cooper (Edw.H.), Wyemarke and the Mountain Fairies, net 


5 0 


3'6 

3 0 
3 6 


Fiction. 

Cooper (Edward II.), The Monk Wins.. 

Glyn (Mrs. Clayton), The Visits of Elizabeth . 

Bramston (M.), The Banner of St. George : a Picture 

of Old England .. .. 

Sinjohn (John), Villa Bubein. 


6 0 
60 

3 6 
60 


Messrs. R. A. Everett & Co. 

Underhill (George P.), A Century of English Fox- 

hunting ... “ 6 * 

Gould (Nat), The Sporting Annual. Illustrated .. 10 

Barton (Frank T.), The Veterinary Manual for Home¬ 
owners ... ,*! 

Gould (Nat), Sporting Sketches. Cheap Edition... 2 0 

Kerr (Capt. W. A., V.C ), The Stable Key ; or. Stud and 

Stable Studies. 2 vols...net 63 0 

Sharpshooting for Sport and War. Second Edibon. 

Completing 20th Thousand ... net—paper, I/O ; cloth 16 

Boberton (William), Andromeda: a Lyrical Drama . 6 , 0 

Gould (Nat), A Bacecourse Tragedy .. 

Maclurcan (Mrs.),The Twentieth Century Cookery Bwk 3 6 
Gillman (H. Ffrench), The Legend on the Gates of Hell 
Monro (Walter), Some Bhyming Ware . 

Fiction. 

Lampen (C, Dudley), Barcali the Mutineer . 6 0 


Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 

Bum (Bev. J. H.), Pro Ecclesia et Patria: Essays by 

liaymou. 

Macleod (Mary), The Book of King Arthur and His Noble 

Knights. 8/0 

London in Miniature . 1/0 

Williams (Bev. T. L.), Thy Kingdom Come: Sermons ... 3 6 

Stubbs (Very Eev. Charles W.), The Social Teaching of 

the Lord’s Prayer . 1/6 

Davidson (A. F.), Spiritual Letters of the Eev. J. P. F. 

Davidson . 8/6 

Perrin (Mrs.), A Mother in Israel: The Life of Sarah 

Benney . 1/6 

Patterson (Eev. E.). Bichard Elwyn: a Brief Memoir. 3/6 

Knox-Little (Eev. W.), Our Beasonable Service. ;{/6 

Fiction and Juvenile. 


Green (E. M.), Left to Themselves . 2 0 

Comwall-Legh (M. H.), At the Foot of the Eainbow. 2 6 

Ha k (Julia), The Crew of the Jolly Sandboy . 1/0 

Andrews (Marion), Sylvia’s Eomance. 1/0 

Browne (Gordon), Proverbial Sayings : Being Some Old 

Friends in New Dresses . 3/6 

Macllwaine (H. C.), The White Stone. 6/0 

Eussell (Fox), The Boer’s Blunder . 6/0 

Foster (Catherine S. and Florence), The Goblin : a Story 

of the Yorkshire Moors. 6 0 

Moore (H. C.), Britons at Bay: The Adventures of Twb 

Midshipmen in the Second Burmese War . 3 6 

Mv Week-Day Picture Story Book . 1/0 

—» r % __ T»_J._ 1 /A .P, 1 'O 


Hallett (Caroline M ), Called to Fight: a Book of Sun¬ 
day Beading for Boys. 1/6 
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Nkw Editions. 

Tucker (Eev. H. W.), Memoir of the Life and Episcopate 


of Gteor^e Augustus Selwyn, D.D. 7/6 

Allen (Phoebe), Pmying at Botany. 3/6 

Austin (Stella), Somebody. 1/6 

Austin (Stella), lib and ffib . 2 6 

Austin (Stella), Ben Cramer; Working Jeweller . 2/0 


Also the Annual volumes of Ooodwill, The Commonwealth, 
Sunday, Chatterbox, Leadiny String), Friendly Leaves, 
Mothers in Council, The Prize, The Sun-Children's 
Budget, Christmasbox, African Tidings, Central 
Africa, &c. 


Messrs. Gay & Bird. 

The Bibelots (a series of Bepiints for the Book-lover. 
Edited by J. Potter Briscoe): 

Vol. IX. Dr. Johnson’s Table Talk .net 2 6 

Vol. X. Shakespeare’s Sonnets.net 2,6 

Vol. XI. Leaves from Pepys’ Diary.net 2.6 

Vol. XII. Hafiz.net 2/6 

Wiggin (Kate Douglas), Penelope’s English Experiences 6/0 
Wiggin (Kate Douglas), Penelope’s Experiences in 

Scotland. 61) 

Callup (Mrs. Elizabeth Wells), Francis Bacon’s Bi-Literal 

Cipher .net 18 0 

Payne (Rev. G. A.), Mrs. Gaskell and Knu)eford . net 3/0 

Clews (Henry). The Wall Street Point of View .net 6/0 

ThomBon(Mortimer),The Divine Comedyof Patriotism, net 5/0 

Whiting (Lilian), The Spiritual Significance . 

Wilcox (Ella Wheeler), Poems of Passion.net 6/0 

Wilcox (Ella Wheeler), Poems of Pleasure .net 6,0 

Morrison (J. M.), The Poems of Leopardi.net 2/6 

Trine (Ralph W^do), What All the World’s A-Seeking...net 3 6 
The Sportemati's Classics : 

Vol. I.—^Walton’s Complete Angler. Modern English 

Spielling.net 16 

Others in preparation. 

Bible Classics: 

Vol. I.—The Book of Job.net 10 

Vol. II.—The Book of Proverbs.net 1/0 

Others in p)reparatiou. 


Mr. William Heinemann. 

Armstrong (Sir Walter), Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 

With 70 photogravures and 6 lithographs in colour 

net 105 0 

Nicholson (William), Characters of Romance : a Portfolio 

of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours .net 42 0 

Wickhofif (Franz), Roman Art: Some of its Principles and 

their Application to Early Christian Fainting.net 36 0 

Gusman (Pierre), Pompei: The City, its Life and Art: 
an Artistic Survey of Archieological Achievements 

net 36/0 

Andersen (Bbns Christian), Hans Christian Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales: a new Translation from the Danish 
Original, by H. L. Bra-kstad. With Introduction by 

Edmund Gosse. 2 Vole.each, net 10/0 

Helmolt (Prof.), A Universal History of Mankind. With 
Introductory Essay by Rt. Hou. Prof. James Bryce. 

To be completed in 8 vole. Vol. I. Introductory 
Prehistory, America and the Pacific Ocean.—Vol. II. 
Oceania, Eastern Asia and the India Ocean.—Vol. III. 
Western Asia, Africa.—Vol. IV. The Mediterranean. 

—Vol. V. Eastern Europe, The Slavs.—Vol. VI. The 
Teuton and Latin Race.—Vol. VII. Western Europe 
to 1800.—Vol. VIII. Western Europe since 1800, 

The Atlantic Ocean. The work will have maps, 

coloured plates, and black and white illustrations. 

Seignobos (C.), A Political History of Contemporary 
Europe (Histoire Politique de I’Europe Contempor- 

aine), 1814-1896. 2 vols.net 20 0 

Mackinder (H. J.), The Regions of the World, 1900. 
Twelve volumes descriptive of the physical environ¬ 
ment of the Nations. Maps by J. G. Bartholomew 

each 6 0 

Cook (Frederick A.), Through thq First Antarctic Night: 
a Narrative of the Belgian Expedition 1898-9 to the 

South Pole .net 20 0 

Mackinder (H. J.), The First Ascent of Mount Kenya: 
the Narrative of a Journey in Africa . 


Little (Archibald), Mount Omi and Beyond . 

Leroy-Beaulieu (Pierre), The Awakening of the East: 

Siberia—China—Japah. Edited by Henry Norman . 6./0 
James (Henry), A Little Tour in France. Drawings by 

Joseph Pennell .net 10/0 

Literatures of the World; 

Giles (Prof. H. A.), A History of Chinese Literature . 6/0 
Brandes (George), A History of Modem Scandinavian 

Literature . 

Beothy (Dr. Zoltan), Hungarian Literature . 

Trent (Prof. W. P.), American Literature, &o. 


Whibley (Charles), The Pageantry of Life. 7/6 

Helm (W. H.), Studies in Style. 5/0 

Breal (M.), The Meaning of Words (Essai de Semantique) 

net 7/6 


Edwards (Osman), Japanese Plays and Playfellows. With 


Oswell (W. E.), WilUam Cotton Oswell, Hunter and Ex¬ 
plorer ...net 25/0 

Brandes (G.), Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Liter- 


Whistler (J. McN.), The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 


Donne (Peter), Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. Illustrated. 6/0 

Wells (D. D.), Parlous 'Times. 3/6 

Fiction. 

Parker (Gilbert), The Lane that Had No Turning . 6/0 

Zangwill (I.), The Mantle of Elijah. 6/0 

Steel (Flora Annie), The Hosts of the Lord ...'..... 6/0 

Voynich (Mrs.), Jack Raymond. 6/0 

Dawson (A. J.), Ronald Kestrel . 6/0 

Osbourne (Lloyd), The Queen versus Billy . 6/0 

Dix (Gertmde), The Image-Breakers . 6/0 

GarWd (Hamlin), The Erie’s Heart. 6/0 

Conrad (Joseph) and Huefrer (Ford Maddox), The Inheri¬ 
tors . 6/0 

Cunninghame-Graham (R. B.), Thirteen Stories . 6/0 

Garnett (Olive), Petersburg Tales. 6/0 

Cook (T. A.), 'The Provenvale. 6/0 

Woods (Margaret L.), Sons of the Sword . 6/0 

Silberrad (Una Lucy), The Lady of Dreams . 6/0 

Viller (Frederick), 'The Black Tortoise. 

Lagerli'if (Selma), Short Stories . 6/0 

Maman (Basil), Joyce. 6/0 

Wyllarde (Dolf), The Garden of Eden . 6 0 

Robertson (Frances Forbes), The Hidden Model ... 6,0 

Paine (Albert Bigelow), In the Deep Woods: Possum 

Stories. 3/6 


Also new novels by Hall Caine, Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Steel, 
Miss Robins, Kassandra Vivaria, Sarah Grand, I. Zangwill, 
E. F. Benson, and others. 

Tbanslattons of Deamas. 

Rostand (Edmond), The Fantasticks (Les Romanesques). 

Translated by George Fleming .1/6 & 2 6 

D’Annunzio (Gabriele), Gioconda. Translated by Arthur 

Symons . 3.6 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Hope (Lady), General Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E., K.C.S.I.: 

His Life and Work ..net 12/0 

Stoddart (JaneT.), The Earl of Rosebery, K.G. : an Illus¬ 
trated Biography .net 6 0 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Conscience of Gilbert Pollard ... 6/0 
Vachell (Horace Annesley), Life and Sport on the Pacific 

Slope. With eight Illustratious . 6/0 

Seton-Thompson (Ernest), The Biography of a Grizzly. 

With seventy-eight Drawings . 6,0 

Carus-Wilsou (Mrs. Ashley), Irene Petrie, Missionary to 

Kashmir. With Illustrations by Geoffroy Millais, &c. 6/0 

Douglas (Sir George), A Study of Thomas Hardy. 

Macalister (Alexander), Memoir of James Macartney, 

M,D., F.B.S., &c.... 

Bronte (Charlotte), “Jane Eyre” and “The Moores.” 

With Introductory Essay by W. Robertson Nicoll. 

Selby (Rev. T. G.), Chinamen at Home .net 3 6 

Elvet Lewis (Rev. H.), Life of E. Berber Evans, D.D. ... 
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Berrington (E. D.), The Isabel Carnaby Birthday Book... 3/6 

Edwards (T. C.), ^nnons and Addresses . 6/0 

Calderwood (W. L.) and Woodside (Rev. David), The Life 

of Professor Calderwood. 7/6 

Fairbaim (Rev. Ibincipal A. M.), The Philosophy of the 

Christlaii Religion . 12/0 

Bullen (Frank T.), With Christ at Sea: a Religious 

Autobiography. 6/0 

Teats (W. B.), The Shadowy Waters . 

Matheeon (Rev. George), Studies of the Portrait of Christ 

Vol. II. 6 0 

Black (Rev. Hugh), Culture and Restraint. 

Margoliottth (Rev. Prof. D. 8.), Lines of Defence of the 

Biblical Revelation . 6/0 

Alexander (William), The Fmding of the Book, and other 

Poems. net 6/0 

Chadwick (Right Rev. George A.), Poems: Chiefly Sacred 

net 5/0 

Watson (Rev. John), The Doctrines of Grace. 6/0 

MUler (]^v. J. R.), The Golden Gate of Prayer: being a 

new volume of “ The Silent Times ” seri.'S. 3 6 

Dr. J. R. Miller’s Christmas Booklet, Loving My Neigh¬ 
bour. lUustrated by G. H. Edwards. 10 

Morgan fRev. G. CamphielD, The Spirit of God . 3/6 

Jackin (Rev. George), A Young Man’s Religion. 3/6 

Schofleld (A T.), The Springs of Character . 3/6 

Beet’s (Prof. J. Agar) Commentary on the Romans. 

Entirely rewritten . 7/6 

Macgregor (Rev. D. C.), George H. C. Macgregor, M.A. : 

, a Biography. With Portrait. 6/0 

Gledstone (James Paterson), George Whitefield, M.A., 

Field Preacher . 6/0 

Simpson (Rev. P. Carnegie), The Fact of Christ: a Series 

of Lectures..;. 5/0 

Smith (Prof. George Adam) Modern Criticism and the 

Preaching of the Old Testament . 6/0 

Macduff (Rev. J. R.), The Chorus of Creation; or, the 

Varied Chants of the Great Hymn of Nature . 2/6 

Rowntree (Joseph) and SherweU (Arthur), State Pro¬ 
hibition and Local Option: bei"g a reprint of 
Chapters III. and IV. in the enlarged edition (seventh) 

of 'Ihe Temperance PtoUem and Social Reform .net 1, 0 

Self Educator ^riea. The object of this series is to meet 
the needs of students who are either unable or un¬ 
willing to attend classes in subjects which they wish 
to study. No effort has been spared to make the 
books self-contained. At present five volumes are 
nearly ready: French, German, Latin, Botany, 

Chenfistry .each 2, 6 

The "Sermon Seed” Series: Homiletics for Everyone, each 
1/6. Vol. I. contains Shetebes of published Sermons 
of the late Bishop Phillips Brooks, of Boston, U.S.A. 

Vol. II. a Collection of Illustrations from the same. 

Vol. III. an Analysis of the Seven Volumes of 
Sermons of Pastor Bersier, the Greatest Orator of the 
French Protestant Pulpit; &c., &c. 


Fionoir. 

Crockett ( 8 . R.), The Stickit Minister’s Wooing, and other 

Galloway Stories . 6/0 

Fowler (Ellen Thomeyoroft). Love’s Argument, and other 

Poems. 6 0 

Le Feuvre (Amy L.), Olive Tkacy : a Novel . 6 0 

Adcock (A. St. John), The Luck of Private Foster: a 

Romance of Love and War.. 6 0 

Hooking (Joseph), The Madness of David Baring. 3/6 

Lyall (David), The Flowers o’ the Forest . 6/0 

Maclaren (Ian), Church Folks . 3/6 

Leighton (Marie Connor), A Napoleon of the Press. 6,0 

Watts-Dunton (Theodore), The Old Familiar Faces. 

New Editions. 

Nicoll (W. Robertson), James Macdonell of the Times ... 6 0 

Raymond (Walter), Love and Quiet Life : Somerset Idylls 3 6 
Cavalier (E. F.), The Preacher’s Dictionary . 12, 0 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

Grogan (Ewart 8 .) and Sharp (Arthur H.), From the 

Cape to Cairo: a Journey through Africa.net 21/0 

Colquhoun (Archibald R.), The Renascence of South 

Africa. 6 0 


Pollok (Col.), WUd Sports of Burma and Assam ...^,..net 16/0 
Warr (Earl De La), Some Reminiscences of the War m 

South Africa... 

Hayes (Capt. M. Horace), Stable Management and Exer- 

cise. 12/0 

Hayes (Capt. M. Horace), Riding and Hunting . 

Pommerol (Mme. Jean), Among the Women of the Sahara 

net 12/0 

RadziwUl (Princess Catherine), The Resurrection of Peter: 

a Reply to Olive Schreiner. 1/” 

Juvenile. 

Upward (Allen), Golden Hair and Curly . Head: a 

Poem.2/6 

LayarJ (Arthur), Mary’s Menagerie. 2/6 


Fiction. 

Le Gallienne (Richard), The Life Romantic, including 

“the Love-Letters of the King.”. 6/6 

Edwards (M. Betham), A Suffolk Courtship . 6/0 

Dahle (T. T.). A Trag^y of Three . 6/0 

Pugh (Edwin), Mother-Sister ... 6/0 

Hamibon (M.). The Dishonour of Frank Scott.. 6/0 

Hopkins (Tighe), The Silent Gate: a Voyage into Prison 6/0 

Vallings (Harold), The World’s Slow Stain . 6/0 

Wood (Joanna), A Daughter of Witches; a Romance. 6/0 

Keith (Leslie), On Alien Shores. 6/0 


Messrs. Hutchinson. 

Coates (Thomas F. G.), Lord Rosebery, his Life and 

Speeches. 2 vols.net 24/0 

Marris (N”. Murrell), The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain: 

the Man and the Statesman ...'... .net 10 / 

Francis (The late Miss Beata), ami Keary (Miss Eliza), 

The Francis Letters .net 24/ 

Hutchinson (H. N.), Gregory (Dr. J. W.). and Lydekker 
(Dr. R.), The Living Races of Mankind. To be pub¬ 
lished in fortnightly parts, 7d. each.complete 10 6 

“ Thormanby.” Kings of the Rod, Rifle, and Gun. net 24/0 

Richardson (The late Sir B. W.), Disciples of iEsculapius: 

Biographies of Leaders of Medicine. 2 vols. 36/0 

Heury' Broadhurst, M.P.: the Story of his Life, by Himself 16/0 
Foutenoy (Madame la Marquise de), William II. of Cter- 

mauy and Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary ...net 24/0 

Melville (L.), Thackeray’s Stray Papers . 6/0 

Sanderson (Edgar), Hero Patriots of the Nineteenth 

■ Century . 6/0 

Smythe (C.), The Story of Belgium, with a chapter on the 

Congo Free State. 6/0 

Baring-Goiild (Rev. 8.), Virgin Saints and Martyrs. 6/0 

Edwards (N. P.), The Story of China. Paper, 1/; cloth l,/6 


Fiction. . 

Gallon (Tom), A Rogue hi Love . 6/0 

Kenealy (Miss A.), Charuiing Renee . 6/0 

Hatton (Joseph), In Male Attire .. 6 0 

Pryce (Richard), Jozebd. 6/0 

Fraser (Hugh), A Little Grey Sheep . 6/0 

Farjeon (B. L.), The Pride of Race. . 6/0 

Linton (Mrs. Lynn), The Second Youth of Theodora 

Desanges . 6 0 

Hyne (Cutcliffe), The Filibusters . 6/0 

Fletcher (J. S.), Monison's Machine . 6/0 

Dickens (Miss Mary A.), The Wastrel..'. 6/0 

Qaeux (W. Le), Of Royal Blood . 6/0 

luchbold (Mrs. A. C.), The Silver Dove . 6/0 

Hayes (F. W.). Gwynett of Thomhaugh . 6/0 

Pratt (Ambrose), King of the Rocks . 6/0 

Mitchell (E.), Plottsrs of Paris... 6/0 

Ashton (M.), Haggith Shy, Quakeress. 6/0 

Slade (Mrs. A. F.), A Wayside Weed . 6/0 

Craveu (The Lady Helen), The Outcast Emperor. 6/0 

Green (Miss Evelyn E.), The Silver A.xe. 5/0 

Green (Miss Evelyn E.), The AVooing of Val. 3/6 

Swan (Annie S,), -An American Woman . 5/0 

Maitre (Jules le, and others), 'Ihe Ruby Fairy Book. 6/0 

Hcnty (G. A ), Fmu (G. M.), and others. Fifty-two 

Stirring Stories for Boys. 5/0 

Meade (L, T,), Doudney' (Saivdi), and others. Fifty-two 

Stirring Stoiies for Girls . 5/0 

Ralph (Juhiin), Farjeon (B L.), and others. Fifty-two 
Stories of the British Empire ,... 5/ 
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O. ARTHUR PEARSON’S 

AUTUMN LIST. 


WOOINGS and WEDDINGS in MANY CLIMES. By 

LOUI^ JORDAN MILN, Aatbor of ** When we wore Strolling PlayerH 
m the Sast,” Ac. Profusely Illastrated. PricalOs. 

\Read\i end of October. 

established a wide and well-deservcd reputation by her l)Ook 
were StrulUag Players in the East.’* Her latest contribution is of 
still more cosmopolitan interest. “Wooinj^s and Weddinjys" is a graphic 
from personal observation of customs and ceremonies which obtain 
*11 climes, from Greenland to Anstralasia, from North America to the 
Flowery LandThe book contains a magnificent set of Forty-eight Full-page 
UluBtiationSy and is eminenUy adapted for presentation. 

WORTH AMERICAN INDIANS of TO-DAY. By 

QKORGK BIRD QRINNELL, Ph.D., Author of “Pawnee Hero Slorioe 
and Pols Tales,*’ Ac., Ac. Illustrated with 66 Full-page Portraits of 
Livmg Indians. Price £1 Is. net. [Ready. 

IN the DAYS of MY YOUTH. With an Intro- 

duotion by T. P, O’CONNOR, M.P., containing the autobiograiihics of 
the youth of thirty-four famous men and women. Fnllv Illustrated, 
with gilt top, deckle edge paper. Square crown 8vo. Pried 78. Gd. 

[October 17. 

Over 40|000 Copies of this Book have been sold In Amerlea. 

FABLES in SLANG. By George Ade. IBmo, cloth, 

gilt top. Price 28. Cd. net. 

** These Fables hit off the |>etty vanities of mankind and womankind with a 
crispness and brevity quite inimitable.*’—TAe Standard. 

SKCOND LARGE EDITION. 

“BESIEGED with BADEN-POWELL.” A Complete 

^cord of the Sioffe of Mafekinif. ^ J. KMEBSON NEII.LY, Special 
War Correspondent of the t^all Moll Qazette. Crown 8vo. Price Is. net. 


NEW and POPULAR NOVELS 


Prtoo Six Shillings naohm 

SECOND EDITION. 

CONSCIENCE of CORALIE. By F. Frankfort 

MOORE. With 8 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 

«! w rattling story full of fun and epigram.’*— 

Extremely amusing, and the pictures of Loudon society are very enter¬ 
taining.’ — Spectator. 


J OAN BROTHERHOOD. By Bernard Capes. 

A SUBURBAN VENDETTA. By John K. Leys. 
BRAND of the BROAD ARROW. By Major Arthur 

GRIFFITHS. 


GOD’S LAD. 

THE PLUNDER SHIP. 

THE SPELL of the SNOW. 

THE INVADERS. 

SHADOWS from the THAMES 

With 4 lllu^tnitions. 

A CHILD of the SUN. 

With 16 Three-Colour Illustration>. 


By Paul Cushing. 

[Nov.t 19()0. 


By Headon Hill. 
By C. Guise Mitford. 

lOct. 17, IIIOO. 

By Louis Traey. 

liKM). 

. By Edward Noble. 

1 \ov., lOtK), 

By C. E. Banks. 


Price Ss. each. 

THE WOMAN of DEATH. By Guy Boothby. 

ROY. By Agnes Giberne. 

TWO BOYS in WAR TIME. By John Finnemore. 

A Story of the War on the Veldt. 

THE PHANTOM ARMY. New Edition. By Max 

, PEMBERTON, Author of ‘*Kroii.«<iadt,'* Ac., Ac. Price -is. 6d. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

THE OTHER ONE. By Gertrude M. Hayward. 

With Illustrations by Cecil .\ldiii. Price 58. 

FIDDLESTICKS. By Hilda Cowham. Profusely 

niustmtcd in Colour. Price 38. 6d. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Mlaeollanles. 

TWO. STAGE PLAYS. 

By LUCY SXOWB. 

Ss. net. 

“They should Ije rea<l with interest by everyone who followB the most recent 
developments of dramatic literature,’*— Scotsman. 

LAMBKIN’S REMAINS. 

By H. B., 

Author of ** The Bad Child’s Bo«k of Beasts,** &c. 

2s. net. 

AN ALBUM OF DRAWINGS. 

By JAMES GUTHRIE. 

Book-plates, Illustrations, Ac., from “ The Elf,** and other Papers. 

Ss. 6d. net. [ Limited edition. 

FOR CHRISTMAS. 

SNOWFLAKES AND 

SNOWDROPS. 

By ANNIE MATHESON. 

lllttstrated by F. CAKRUTHKRS GOULD and WINIFRED HARTLEY. 

6s. net. [ forthcoming. 


Nonsen se R hymesm 

GREYBEARDS^! PLAY. 
GREYBEARDS AT PLAY. 
GREYBEARDS AT PLAY. 

Rhymes and Sketches 

By GILBERT CHESTERTON. 

2s. Od. net. 

“A LANDMARK IN LUNACY.’* 

** Mr, Chesterton's book possesses oiiginalily in its most diiugerous form. 

in the authors turn of mind. Mr. Cbester.on’s elalKirately fruntic pages. 
His drawings are mucli superior to anything usually a^^twiaUd with ihis sort 
<if w’ork, and should go far toward** winuiiig him recoguiiioii from a very largo 
public. Anyone with a.feeling for line might ^tudy some of these vigorous and 
[>crfectly simple compositions—I smv it in all Ben*'UBuc»s—for hours.” 

Speaker. 

•• Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

So J my life conduct 
Each morning see some task begun, 

Each evening see it chuckoiU”—p, 99. 

[^Reprinted before publication. 


PolStScalm 

LIBERALISM AND THE EMPIRE 

By FRANCIS W. HIRST, GILBERT MURRAY, and 
J. L. HAMMOND. 

3s. 6d. net. 

“ Every Liberal who desires to strike a blow fi>r the old watchwordsot peace 
and justice .should read, jk nder, and inwardly digest ‘Liberalism and the 
Kropire.’ Edinburgh Evening Sews. 

“ Vigorously written, and absolutely fearless in tone.” 

Setocostle Daily Leader. 

** It IiHS individuality: it is marked by power and insight: it rings with 
conviction.”- yVestern Daily Mtreury. 

SONGS OF THE WAR. 

By A ST. JOHN ADCOCK, 

Author of ” lu the Wake of the War,** Ac. 


*’ H<»nehi |iHtiioti«m e.\|'res6cd in vigorous and pointed veree.'’~Sp€ctator. 

“ It WHS left to Mr Adeeck to follow the war throughout and give us a sort 
of diary in rhyme of its more humonais outcomes.’*— 

[Reprinted the day a/ter publication. 


0. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


8, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
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Grundtvig (Prof. 8 .), Fairy Talus from Afar. 3/6 

Green (Evelyn E ). A Fiery Chariot and Girl Heroines...‘2/6 & 5,0 
And new novels by Mr. R. Whiteing. Madame Sarah 
Grand, Miss Adeline Sergeant, Mr. Frankfort Moore, and 
others. 


Messrs. Isbister & Co. 

How (Frederick Douglas), William Conyngham Plunket, 
Fourth Baron Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin; a 

Memoir . 16/0 

Brooke (Stopford A.), Tennyson : His Art and Relation to 

Modem Life. 2 vols.each, net ‘ 2/6 

Boyd-Carpenter (Right Rev. W.), The Religious Spirit in 

the Poets . 5/0 

Lang (Rev. Cosmo Gordon), The Miracles of Jesus, as 

Marks of the Way of Life . 6/0 

Bacon (Rev. John M.), By Land and Sky : the Record of 

a Balloonist . 7/6 

Canton (William), Children’s Sayings. ‘ 2/6 

Fiction. 

Buchan (John), The Half-hearted. 6/0 

Price (Eleanor C.), The Heiress of the Forest: a Romance 

of Old Anjou. 6/0 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 


Fiction. 

Jokai (Maurus), The Day of Wrath. 6/0 

Fuller (Hulbert), Vivian of Virginia . 6/0 

Rodziewicz (Marya), Distaff . 6/0 

Norris (Mary H.), The Gray House of the Quarries. 6/0 

Yorke (Curtis), (larpathia Knox . 6/0 

Mackie (John), The Man Who Forgot. 6 0 

Hume (Fergus), A Woman’s Burden . 6/0 

Jokai (Maurus), A Christian But a Roman. 1/6 

Gift Books and Juvenile. 

French (Joseph Lewis), Christ in Sacred Art. 6/0 

Boyd-Bayly (E.), Honor Greenleaf. 3/6 

Browne (G. Waldo), The Young Woodranger : a Story of 

the Pioneers of the Debatable Ground. 3 <i 

Coleman (J.), On Sea and Prairie : a Story from life ... 3/6 

Browne (G. Waldo), The Young Gun Bearer. 3 6 

Andom (R.). Troddles and Us and Others . 3/6 

(Arthur), Conway Drewe; or. The Boy they Called 
a Bully . 2/6 

New Editions. 

Turton (Major W. H.), The Truth of Christianity ; Being 
an Examination of the Mure Important Arguments 

for and against Believing in that Religion. 3 '6 

Cuudall (J.), The Every Day Book of Natural History ... .3|<i 


Mr. R. Brimley Johnson. 

H B., Tjambkin’s Remains .net 2 () 

Snowe (Lucy). Two Stage Plays.net 3/0 

Hirst (P. W.), Murray (G.), and Hammond (J. L.), 

Liberalism and the Empire; Three Etsays .net 3;'6 

Adcock (A. St. John), Songs of the War .net 1/0 

Chesterton (Gilbert), Greyoeards at Play; Literature and 

Art for Old Genthmen.net 2/6 

Mat heson (Annie), Snowflakes and Snowdrops: Christmas 
Rnymes ana Valentine Verses for Schoolroom and 
Nursery. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould and 

Winifred HsTtley .net J /6 

Guthrie (James), An Album of Drawings. Including 

Book-plates, Book-covers, and Illustrations.net 3/6 


Mr. John Lane. 

Tlie Later Work of Aubrey Beardsley ....net 42/0 

Way (T. R.). Architectural Remains of Old Richmond, 

Pcterslittin, Twickenham, Mortlake, and Kew.net 21,0 

Churchill (f.ady Randolph Spencer) (Mrs. George Corn¬ 
wallis West), The Anglo-Saxon Review ; a (Quarterly 
Miscellany .net 21,0 


Billinghurst (Percy J.). A Hundred Anecdotes of Animals 
Le Gallienne (B.), Sleeping Beauty, and Other Prose 

Fancies.net 

Roberts (EUrry), Chronicles of a Cornish Garden .net 

Proctor (Zoe), A “ John Oliver Hobbes ” Birthday 

Book.net 

Gibson (C. Dana), 'The Americans. 

The Passing Show. Drawings by A. B. Wenzell. 

Knickerbocker’s History of New York. With Illustra¬ 
tions by Maxfleld Parrish .. 

New Illustrated Edition of Dream Days by Kenneth 
Grahame, with Illuiitrations by Maxfleld Parrish...net 

E. V. B., Seven Gardens and a Palace .net 

Thaw (Alexander Blair), Poems .net 

Shakespeare’s Song^. Illustrated by Henry O 8 povat...net 
Sheridan (Richard Brinsley), The Filipino Martyrs: The 

Story of the Crime of 4th February, 1899 . 

Crane (Walter), The Beauty and the Beast Picture-Book 
Shakespeare's l^ngs. Illustrations, Ornaments, and Cover 

Design by Henry Ospovat.net 

Newman (John Henry), The Church of the Fathers ...net 
Helps (Sir Arthur), The Spanish Conquest in America. 

New Edition.net 

Coutts (F. B. M.), The Mystery of Godliness : a Poem...net 
Benson (Arthur Christopher), The Professor, and Other 

Poems .net 

Deane (Anthony C.), New Rhymes for Old : Parodies...net 

Mathew (Frank), Love of Comrades. 

May (Grace H ), Proverljs Improved . 

The Pocket Library: 

Vol. I. Lavengro .net 

Vol. 11. The Romany Bye .net 

Vol. III. The Bible m Spain .net 

The above in leather, 3/0. 

The Lover's /.ibrary : 

Vol. I. The Love Poems of Shelley.net 

Vol. II. The Love Poems of Browning.net 

Vol. III. The Silence of Love, by Edmund Holmes, net 

Vol. IV. Cupid and Psyche.net 

&c., &c. 

The above in leather, 2/0. 


Flowers of Pariuusus : 

Vol. IV. The Blessed Damozel. By Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. With eight Illustrations by Percy 

Bulcock. 

Vol. V. The Nut-Brown Maid. A New Version by 
F. B. Money-Coutts. With Illustrations by 

Herbert Cole.. 

Vol. VI. Lycidas. By John Milton. With Illustra¬ 
tions by A. Hugh Fisher . 

Vol. VII. The Day-Dream. By Alfred Tennyson. 

With Illustrations by Amelia Bauerle. 

Vol. VIII. A Ballade upon a Wedding. By Sir 
John Suckling. With Illustrations by Herbert 

Cole... 

The above in leather, 1,6. 


Fiction. 

Atherton (Gertrude), Senator North. 

Cobb (Thomas), Severance. 

Lilly (W. 8 ), A Year of Life. 

Bagot (Richard), The Just and the Unjust, 

Marriott (Charles), The Column. 

Cobb (Thomas), The Dissemblers. 


6,'0 

.5 0 
5,0 

5/0 

‘ 20/0 

20/0 

12 6 

7 6 
5 0 
5 0 
5/0 

5 0 
4 6 


3/6 
3 6 

3 6 
3,6 

3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
2 6 

2 0 
2/0 
2 0 


I 6 
1 6 
1 6 
1/6 


1 0 

10 

1,0 


1,0 


10 


6,0 
6 0 
6 0 
6/0 
6 0 
6,0 


Mr. John Long. 


Fiction. 

Carrel (Frederic), The Realisation of Justus Moran. 6/0 

Burgiu (G. B.), The Way Out . 6,0 

MacLaren (J.), I’d Crowns Resign . 6/0 

Dudeney (Mrs. Henry), Men of Marlowe’s.. 6,0 

Cleeve (Lucas), Yolande the Parisienue . 6/0 

Stuart (Esme ), The Strength of Straw. 6/0 

Pinkerton (Thomas), The Ivory Bride. 6 0 

Crummeliu (May), The Luck of a Lowland Laddie . 6/0 

Hume (Fergus), A Traitor in London . 6 0 

'Tytler (Sarah), Jean Keir of Craigueil. 6/0 

Heppeustall (U. H.), 'The Malice of Grace WentwoiTh. 6,0 

Pool (Maria Louise), Friendship and Folly ... 6/0 

Chatlertou (G. G.), Straight Snoes . 6/0 
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Long't New SiT^ptnny Lihrary of Copyright Novels : 

Baohaoan (Boliert), Famer Antibony . /6 

Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), A Fair Fraud. /6 

Hume (Ferfos), The Silent House in Pimlico . /6 

Marsh (Ri(£ard), Curios, Some Strange Adventures 

of Two Bachelors. /6 


Other novels by the most popular authors of the day will be 
added to the series in due course. 

Gbueeal Literatukb. 

Wilkinson (Frank, Special Correspondent, Sydney Daily 
Telegraph), AustEalia at the Front: a Colonial View 
of the Boer War. With over twenty Illustrations by 

the Author.’. 6/0 

Kelly (Rev. W. J.), Happiness : its Pursuit and Attainment 3/(i 
Childbkn’8 Book. 

lugold (John), Glimpses from Wonderland. With five full- 

page Illustrations on art paper by Amelia Bauerle ... 6/0 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Holmes (Richard R.), Queen Victoria. With Supplemen¬ 


tary Chapter to 1900 . 6/0 

Churchill (Winston Spencer), Ian Hamilton’s March . 6/0 


Gardiner (Samuel Rawson), A History of the Common¬ 
wealth and the Protectorate, 1649-1660. Vol. III., 

1654-16o6 ..'. 

Hunter (Sir William Wilson), A History of British India 
Bruce (Richard Isaac), The Forward Policy and its 
Results; or. Thirty-five Years’ Work amongst the 
Tribes on our North-Western Frontier of India ...net 15 0 

Corbett (Julian), The Successors of Drake. 21/0 

Ingram (T. ^Dunbar), A Critical Examination of Irish 
History: being a Replacement of the False by the 
True. From the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legis¬ 
lative Union of 1800 . 

Pooler (C. K.), Translations, and other Verses .net 3/0 

Banks {Mxty Macleod), Morte Arthur; an Alliterative 

Poem of the Fourteenth Century. 

Collyer (Adelaide D’Ar^), The Dispatches and Corre¬ 
spondence of John, Second Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
Ambassador to the Court of Catherine II. of Russia, 

1762-1765 . 

Gross (Charles), The Sources and Literature of English 

History, from the Earliest Times to about 1485 . 

Ashley (W. J.), .Surveys, Historical and Economic: a 

Volume of Essays. 

Laurie (S. S.), Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Educa¬ 
tion . 7/6 

Childe-Pemberton (William 8 .), The Baroness de Bode, 
1775-1803: being a Chronicle of the Strange Ex¬ 
periences of an English Lady, Wife of a German 
Baron possessed of a Fief in Alsace, dining the French 

Revolution, afterwards an Immigrant in Russia . 

A. M. F., On the Banks of the Seine . 6/0 

Russell (Lady Constance), Swallowfield and its Owners ... 

Crawford (J. H.), The Autobiography of a Tramp.net 5y 0 

Williams (Thomas), Life of Sir James Nicholas Douglass 3/6 
Jackson (A. W.), James Martineau: a Biography and 

Study. 12/6 

Kristeller (Paul), Andrea Mantegna: his Life and Works 
Gathome-Hardy (Hon. A. E.), Autumn in Argyleshire 

with Rod and Gun.net 10/6 

Senior (William), Pike and Perch. 5)'0 

Selous (F. C.), Sport and Travel, East and West.net 12/6 

Rice (Stanley P.), Occasional Essays on Native South 

Indian Life' . 

Heathcote (Norman), St. Kilda .net 10/6 

Lynch (H. F. B.), Armenia : Travels and Studies. 

Knox Little (Rev. W. J.), Holy Matrimony . 5/0 

Royce (Josi^), The Conception of Immortality: the 

Ingersoll Lectime, 1899 net 3/0 

The Story of Dr. Pusey’s Life. By the Author of 

“ Charles Lowder.” With Frontispiece .net 7/6 

Gardner (0. E.), Life of Father Goreh .. 5/0 

Edersheim (Alfred), The Life and Times of Jesus the 

Messiah .net 12/0 

Bright (William), The Age of the Fathers. 

Arbuthnot (Rev. George, Ed. by), Shakespeare Sermons. 
Preached in the Collegiate Church of Stratford-on- 
Avon on the Sundays following the Poet’s Birthday, 
1894-1900 . 


Passmore (Rev. T. H.), The Things Beyond the Tomb, in 

a Catholic Light.net 2/6 

The Book of Private Prayer, for Use Twice Daily, together 
with the Order for the Administratiqn of the Lord’s 

Supper or Holy Communion. 2/6 

Croft (S.), Lessons on Church Doctrine. In thre parts each /6 

Ince (William), The Doctrine of the Beal Presence . /6 

Wood-Martin (W. G.), The Elder Faiths of Ireland . 

Russell (R.), Religion and Life; a Plain Essay .net 3/6 

Gresswell (Rev. Henry William), Prayer and Temptation 2 ,'6 

Fouard (Abbe Constant), The Last Years of St. Paul. 

Bossuet (Jacques Benigne), The Sermon on the Mount ... 
Weathers (John), A Practical Guide to Garden Plants... 
Duchess of Wellington (Evelyn), A Descriptive and His¬ 
torical Catalogue of the Collection of Pictures and 
Sculpture at Apsley House, London. 2 vols.126/0 

New Editions. 

Poller (F. W.), The Primitive Saints and the See of 

Rome.net 16/0 

MacColl (Rev. Malcolm), The Reformation Settlement: 
Examined in the Light of History and Law. Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged .net 3/6 

Powell (F. York), History of England . 7/'6 

Shakespeare, Henry V., Edited by D. Ferguson . 1/0 

Maher (Michael), Psychology : Empirical and Rational... 6/6 

Spahr (Charles B.), America’s Working People .net 5/0 

Myers (Frederick W. H.), Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death . 


Juvenile and Fiction. 

West (B. B.), Edmund Fulleston; or. The Family Evil 

Genius . 6/’0 

Walford (L. B.), The Intruders. 2/6 

Lang (Andrew), The Grey Fairy Book . 6/0 

Upton (Florence and Bertha), The Golliwogg’s Polar 

Adventures . 6 0 

Corbin (Marie Overton) and Goring (Charles Buxton), 

Urchins of the Sea . 3 ,'6 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Amery (L. S.), The Times’ History of the War in South 


Africa, 1899-1900. 

Ferrars (Max and Bertha), Burma.net 30 0 

Cave (H. W.), Golden Tips .net 16 0 

Walton (Joseph), China and the Present Crisis. 6 0 


Britain’s Austr^ Empire. The book will consist of 40 
Photogravures 7 by 4J inches. The Letterpress, 
which will consist of a brief outline giving the salient 
features of the Federation movement in Australia, 
and an Mcoimt of the various personalities whose in¬ 
fluence has been from time to time a dominant factor 
in its development, will be by Mr. G. Firth Scott, 
whose Jiomance of Australian Exploring and other 

works dealing with Australia are well known . 

Scruggs (William L.), The Columbian and Venezuelan 

Republics.net 12 6 

Sawyer (Frederic H), The Inhabitants of the Philip¬ 
pines .net 14 0 

Donaldson (Florence), Lepcha Land; or. Six Weeks in the 

Sikhim Himalayas . 

Mahan (Capt. Alfred T.), The Story of the War in South 

Africa.. 

Slocam(Capt.Joshua),SailingAloneAroundtheWorld net 8 6 
Booses (Max), Dutch Painters of the XIXth Century. 

3 vols...each, net 42, 0 

Booses (Mux), Van Dyck : Fifty Photogravures of Paint¬ 
ings .net 73 6 

Jane (Fred. T.), All the World’s Fighting Ships.net 12/6 

Clowes (Wm. Laird), The Royal Navy, from the Earliest 

Times to the Present. 6 vols.each, net 25/0 

Layriz (Lieut.-Col. Otfried), Mechanical Traction in War 

for Road Transport.net 5/0 

Robeits (Lord), The Rise of Wellington : New Edition ... 3,6 

“The Amateur Angler,” An Old Man’s Holidays .net 2/0 

Began (Hi), How and Where to Fish in Ireland . 3 6 

Taunton (Theo.), Famous Horses ...net 42,0 

Hiscox ((iardner D.), Horseless Vehicles, Automobiles, 

and Motor Cycles .net 14/0 

Brannt (W. 'I’.), On the Manufacture of Vinegar, Cider, 
and Fruit Wines, &c,.net 25 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Morley (John), Oliver CromweU.net 10 0 

Also an Edition fully Illustrated with carefully 
Authenticated Portraits in Public and Private Gal¬ 
leries, and with Reproductions of Contemporaneous 
Prints in the British Museum and the University of 

Oxford ...net 14,0 

Huxley (Leonard), Life and Letters of Thomas Henry 

Huxley, F.R 8 . 2 vols.net 30 0 

ArmstroDR (Edward), life of Charles V. 

Wright (W. Aldis), More Letters of Edward FitzGerald... 5/0 
Frankau (Julia), Eighteenth Century Colour Prints: 

Essay on certain Stipple Engravers and their work in 
Colour. Illustrated with fifty-two Characteristic 
Pictures printed in colour from Copper-plates. 

1. Ordinary Edition with the plates printed in 

Bistre, limited to 400 copies .netl68/0 

2. An Edition with the plates printed in Colour, 

limited to 200 copies .net378/0 

Dutt (William A.), Highways and Byways of East 

Anglia. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 6/0 

Crawfoi-d (F. Marion), Rulers of the South; Sicily, 

Calabria, and Malta. 2 vols. 

Mabie (Hamilton W.), William Shakespeare: Poet, 

Dramatist, and Man. 

Earle (Alice Morse), Stage-Coach and Tavern Days in 

America . 

Johnson (Clifton), Along French Byways . 

Bates (Katharine Lee), Si>anish Highways and Byways ... 
Boyle(Hon. Mrs.), Sylvana’s Letters to an Unknown Friend 
Frere (Walter Howard), A New History of the Book of 
Common Prayer, with a Rationale of its Ofiices on 
the basis of the former work by Francis Procter, M.A. 
Sturgis (Russell), Dictionary of Architecture and Building. 

V 0 I. I. A--E. 

WalUce (Alfrad R.), Studies Scientific and Social. In 2 
vols. Vol. I., ^entific. Vol. II., Social. Illustrated 
Gadow (H.), The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. VIII. 

Amphibia and Reptiles .net 17/0 

Foster (Sir M.) and Laukester (Prof. E. Rav), The 
Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley. Vol. III. 
Ostrogorski (M.), Democracy and the Organisation of 
Political Parties. Translated from the French by 

Frederick Clarke. 2 vols. 

Baldwin (J. Mark), Dictionary of Philosophy and 

Psychology. 3 vols.'.. 

Masterman (J. Howard B.), The First Epistle of St. 

Peter (Greek Text) . 

Selwyn (Edward Carus), The Christian Prophets and the 

Prophetic Apocalypse . .net 6/0 

Medley (Rev. W.), Christ the Truth: Being the Angus 

Lectures for the year 1000 . 6/0 

Thackeray (H. St. John), St. Paul and Contemporary 

Thought. 

Wood (Charles W.), The Romance of Spain.net 10/0 

Denison (Lt.-Col. George T.), Soldiering in Canada: 

Recollections and Experiences.net 8/6 

Schultz (Robert Weir) and Barnsley (Sidney Howard), 

The Monastery of Saint Luke of Sriris, in Phocis and 
the Dependent Monastery of Saint Nicolas in the 

Fields, near Skripou in Boeotia. 

YrjoHirn(Dr., of the Universityof Helsingfors), TheOrigins 


of Art; a Psychological and Sociological Enquiry ... 
Lowrie (Walter), Early Christian Art and Archmology ... 

Juvenile. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The House that Grew . 4/6 

The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. By the Author of 
“ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” With Coloured 

Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 6 0 

Dearmer (Mabel), A Noah’s Ark Geography. 6 0 

Praeger ( 8 . Rosamond), The Tale of the Little Twin 

Dragons. 6 0 

Wright (Mabel Osgood), The Dream Fox Story Book. 

Fiction. 

Hewlett (Maurice), Richard Yea-and-Nay. 6/0 

Castle (Egerton), Marshfield the Observer, and the Dance 

of Death : Studies of Character and Action . 6/0 

Montgomery (Florence). Prejudged. 60 

Crawford (F. Marion), In the Palace of the King; a Love 

Story of Old Madrid . 6/0 


Mitchell ( 8 . Weir), Dr. North and His Friends.. 6/0 

Benson (B. K.), Who Goes There y The Story of a Spy in 

the Civil War . 6/0 

Broughton (Rhoda), Foes in Law. 6/0 

Carey (Rosa N.), Rue with a Difference . 6/0 

Churchill (Winston), The Crisis. 6/0 

Yonge (Charlotte M.), Modem Broods . 6/0 

Astor (William Waldorf), Pharaoh’s Daughter, and other 

Stories. 6/0 

Peard (Prances M ), Number One and Niuuber Two . 6/0 

Hurd (Grace Marguerite), The Bennett Twins .. 6/0 


New Editions. 


The Ifritinffs of Walter Paler. In 8 volumes. Demy 8 vo. 
Uniform with Tennyson, Lamb, and Kipling. The 
Edition is Limited to 775 copies, 250 of which are for 
America. lOs. 6 d. net per volume (complete sets 
only). 

Vol. I. Studies in the His- Vol. V. Appreciations, 
tory of the Renaissance. 

Vol. II. Marius the Epi- Vol. VI. Plato and Plato- 
uurean. Vol. I. nism. 


Vol. III. Marius the Epi¬ 
curean. Vol. II. Vol. VII. Greek Studies. 

Vol. rV, Imaginary Por¬ 
traits and Gaston de Vol. VIII. Miscellaneous 
Latour Studies. 

The Worke of Biehoj) Butler. Vol. I. Sermons. Vol. II. 

The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitotion and Course of Nature, to which are 
added two brief dissertations; (1) Of Personal 
Identity; (2) Of the Nature of Virtue. A New 
Edition, with Preface and Notes, by J. H. Bernard, 

D.D., and a General Introduction by the Lord Bishop 
of Loudon. 

Collected Poems of T. B. Brown . 7/6 

Library of Englith Clastics. Edited by Alfred W. Pollard ; 

Don Quixote. Translated by Shelton. 3 vols. Oct. 

—Walton’s Lives, and Complete Angler. 1 vol. Nov. 

—De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater; 
Murder as a Fine Art; The English Mail Coach; and 

other Essays. 1 vol. Nov.each, net 3/6 

Qoldtn Treasury Series : Shuckburgb (E. 8 .), Two Essays 
on Old Age smd Friendship. Translated from the 
Latin of Cicero.—FitzGerald (Edward), Miscellanies 
(including Eupbranor, Polonius, &o.).—Rendall (Rev. 

Dr. Gerald Henry), Marcus Aurebus Antoninus to 
Bbmself; an English Version of the Works of Marcus 

Aurelius.each, net 2/6 

Frazer (J. G.), The Golden Bough ; a Study in Magic and 
Religion. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

3 vols. 

MacmiUau's Sispenny Series: The Water Babies, by 
Charles Kingsley (illustrated).—Breezie Langton, by 
Hawley Smart.—Good-Bye, Sweetheart! by Rhoda 
Broughton. 

Gayley (Charles Mills), Representative English Comedies. 

Vol I. To be complete in five volumes. 

The Leatherstocking Novels of J. Fenirnore Cooper (with 
Illustrations by C. E. Brock and H. M. Brock); The 
Last of the Mohicans. With a General Introduction 
by Mowbray Morris.—The Deerslayer.—The Path¬ 
finder.—The Prairie.—The Pioneers.2/6 & 3/6 

Benson (Arthur Christopher), The life of Edward White 
Benson, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. New 

and Abridged Edition... 6/0 

Peabody (Prof. Francis G.), Jesus Christ and the Social 

Question. 

McCurdy (Prof. James F.), The History, Prophecy, and 
the Monuments; or, Israel and the Nations. Vol. III. 

To the End of the Exile and the Close of the Semitic 

Regime in Western Asia . 

Bacon (Prof. Benjamin W.), An Introduction to the Books 

of the New Testament. 

Nash (Prof. Henry S.), The History of the Higher Criti¬ 
cism of the New Testament ... .1 f 

Platner (Prof. J. W.), Early Christian Literature, from 

Paul to Eusebius .. 

Salmon (Lucy M.), Domestic Service . 

McCosh (Alexander T. O.), Foundations of Knowledge ... 
Chubb (Percival), The Teaching of English . 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


•. ». eHOOKKIT. 

THB STIOKIT MINISTER’S 

WOOINQ, Mid other ChUloway Stories. By 
S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ lone March,''’ 
Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6«. 

■I.LKII THOWIIKYOIIOrr rowi.«R. 

LOVE’S ABOUMENT, and other 

Poems. By ELBSN THORNKYCROFT 
FOWLER, Author ol '‘Concerning Isabei 
Carnaby.” Price 6s. 

rmilK T. BU 1 .LKW. 

WITH CHRIST at SEA. A 

Re\iciott8 Autobiography, By FELLNK T. 
BULLBN, Author of **The Cruise of the 
* Cachalot.’ ** Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

JANK T, STODDAWTa 

THE EARL of ROSEBBRT, E.G. 

An IllustFftted Biography. By JANE T. 
STODDABT. Profusely lUastrated, 6s. net. 

TMKODOUg WATTS-PUMTON. 

THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES 

By THEODORE WATTS-DDN'TON, Author 
of “ Ayiwln,” Ac. 

w. B. Yura. 


[Prsporiay. 


THE SHADOWY WATERS. A 

Now Voiumo of Poems. By W. B. YEATS. 

[Preparinf. 

DAVIO I.YAH. 

THE FLOWERS o’ the FOREST. 

By DAVID LYALL, Author of “The Land o’ 
the Leal,” &c. Crown 8vu, cloth, 6s. 

JOSgl*H MOOKIIiCU 

THE MADNESS of DAVID 

BARING. By JOSEPH HOOKING. Author 
of **The Purple Rolje.” Ac, With 8 Illustraw 
tions by Sydney Cowell. Cloth, Ss. Od. 

AMY LE rgUVWg. 

OLIVE TRACY; a Noyel. By 

AMY LE FBDVRE, Author of ‘‘Probable 
Sons," ‘‘His Big Opportunity,” Ac. Crown 
Svo, cioth. Os. 

■Y THK SAMK AUTHOR. 

BROWNIE. With 4 Illustrations 

by W.. H. 0. Groomo. 2s. 

MARig OOWilOR LglQHTOH A 

A NAPOLEON of the PRESS. 

By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. Cro«-n 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A. »T. eIOHH ADOOOK . 

TheLUOE of PRIVATE FOSTER 

A Romance of Love and War. By A. ST. 
JOHN ADCOCK. Crown Svo, cloth, Cs. 

APgUWg SEROEANT. 

The CONSOIENOE of GILBERT 

POLLARD. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6 b, 

H. A. VAOMELi. 

LIFE and SPORT on thePAOIFIC 

SLOPE. By HORACE ANNE8LEY 
VACHBLL. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth, • 

OMARLOTTE BROWTE. 

JANE EYRE and ‘The MOORES.’ 

By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With Intro¬ 
ductory Essay by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

I Preparing, 

ELLEN THORNEYOROrr FOWfUER, 

The ISABEL CARNABY BIRTH- 

DAY BOOK. Icchuliug Selections from 
*• Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” ‘‘A Double 
Threaxl,” and “The Farringtlons.” Arranged 
by B. D. BBRRINGTON. Cloth, 3s. Od. 

RNEET EETON-THOMREON. 

The BIOGRAPHY of a GRIZZLY. 

and 78 DrawingK. By ERNEST 8ETON- 
TH0MP80N, Author of “ Wild Animalw 1 • 
have l^own.” Cloth, 68. 


RHnoipal rAIRBAIRM. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of the 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the Rev. A.M. 
FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Princijm! 
of Manafleid College. Oxford, Author of The 
Piece of Christ in Modern Thoniogy.” Price 
123. [Preparing. 

Or. JOHN WATeON. 


THE DOCTRINES of GRACE. 

By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘ The Mind of the Master.” Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 

IAN MAOLAWW. 

CHURCH FOLKS. By Ian 

MACLABKN, Author of ‘‘Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.’'Ac. Cloth.-38. 6d. 

Arehdastcon DIQOLK. 


SHORT STUDIES in HOLINESS 

By the Yen. Archdeacon JOHN W, DIGGLE, 
M. As, of Westmoreland. 3 b. Od. 

RroY, P. a. MARQOLIOUTH. 

LINES of DEFENCE of the 

BIBLICAL REVELATION. By the Rev. 
Prof. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. M.A. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. 

BISHOF Of DgHIIY. 

POEMS, Chiefly Sacred. By the 

Right Rev. GEORGE A. CHADWICK, D.D., 
Bibhop of Derry and Eaphoe. 5s. net. 

R#v. QEORCIg JACKSON. 

A YOUNG MAN'S RELIGION. 

By the Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A., 
Author of ‘‘ First Things First,” 38. M. 

Rav, T, O. 8KI.BY. 

CHINAMEN at HOME. By the 

Rev. T. G. SELBY, for Twelve /earn Mis- 
sionary in China, Author of ” The Unheeding 
Qod,” Ac. 3s. 6d. not. 

Rwva HUQH RLAOKa 

CULTURE and RESTRAINT. 

By the Rev. HCGH BLACK, M.A., Author of 
‘‘Friendship.” iPrtparing. 

Rev. R. HERBER EVANS. 


The LIFE of E. HERBER EVANS 

D.D. From his Letters and Journals. By 
the Rev. H. ELVET LEWIS. 

Or. J. R. MILLER. 

The GOLDEN GATE of PRAYER 

By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. Being a New 
Volume of ‘‘ The Silent Times ” Series. Fcap. 
Svo, iiarchment cloth, gilt top, 38. 6ti. 

Dr. MILLER’S eMRISTMAB BOOKLET. 

LOVING MY NEIGHBOUR. 

lllustratod by G. H. Edwards. Price Is. 

Dr. A. T. BOHOriEI.D. 

THE SPRINGS of OHARAOTER. 

By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., Author of “The 
Unconscious Miud.” 3s. 6d. 

Dr. J. R. MAODUFF. 


THE CHORUS of CREATION: 

or, the Varied Chants of the Great H.vmn of 
Nature. Selected, and mth an Introduction 
and Verses, by the late Rev. J. B. MACDCFF, 
D.D. With Illustrations by G. H. Edwards. 
2b. Gd. 

SIR QBORQE POUQLA8, Bart, 

A STUDY of THOMAS HARDY. 

By Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bsrt. 

[Prsporinp. 

WALTER RAYMOND, 

LOVE and QUIET LIFE: 

Somerset Idylls. By WALTER RAYMOND. 
A New and Oheaijer Edition. 3». (Kl. 


Rrofa OEOROE EPEM SMITH. 


MODERN CRITICISM and the 

PREACHING of the OLD TESTAMBN'^ 
Yale Lectures on Preaching. ByProf.GBORGK 
ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Free 
ChnrchCollege, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 b. 
Dr. OEOROE IEATHR80N. 

STUDIES of the PORTRAIT of 

CHRIST. By the Bov. GEORGE MATHB- 
SON, M.A., D.D., F.R.8.E. Edinliurgh. 
Second Voiumo, completing the Work. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 68. . , .. 

Thx First Votums ths work tt now tn its 
Baition, price 6s. 
ArchWhop ALEXANDER. 


THE FINDING of the BOOK, 

and other Poems. By WILLIAM ALEX¬ 
ANDER, D.D., Arclibishop of Armagh and 
Primate of all Ireland. Cr. Svo, cloth, Bs. net. 

LIFE OF OENERAL SIR A. OOTTON. 

General Sir ARTHUR OOTTON, 

B.E.. K.C.8.I. His Life and Work. By his 
Daughter, lauly HOPE. With some J^niine 
Prevention Studies by WILLIAM DIGBY, 
O.I.B. AVith numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. 8vo, cloth, 128. net. 

Frlnclpol T. O. RDEfARDB. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES. 

B\' the late Principal T. U. EDWARDS, D.D. 
W ith Memorial Introductions by W. ROBERT¬ 
SON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., and Professor 
ELLIS EDWARDS, M.A. Cr. 8to, cloth, 68. 

PROF. CALDERWOOP. 


The LIFE of PROFESSOR CAL- 

DERWOOD. Bv W. L. CALDERWOOD and 
the Rev. DAVID AVOODSIDE. With Por¬ 
traits. Crown Svo, cloth, 7 b. 6d. 

R«v. g OAMFSELL MOROAN. 


THE SPIRIT of GOD. By the 

Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. Cloth, Ss. 8d. 

8Y thP AUTHOR oF '■ CLEWS to HOLY 


WRIT." 

IRENE PETRIE, Missionary to 

KASHMIR. By Mrs. ASHLEY CARUS- 
WILSON, B. A. With Illustrations by Geottroy 
Millais and others. Crown Svo, cloth. Os. 

Rav. E. F. CAVALIER. 

ThePREAOHER’S DICTIONARY 

By E. F. CAVALIER, M.A., Rector of 
Wrampliogham, Norfolk. Id one large octavo 
voiumo. Price 128. 

EDITED by Di HAY PLEMINa 

BIOGRAPHIA PRESBY- 

TERIANA. By PATRICK AVALKBR. Edited, 
with Notes, by D. HAY FLEMING, LLi.D. 
With an lutr^uciion by S. H. CROCKETT. 
Two Volumes. Uniform with the Edinbui^fh 
Edition of Steventon. [^Preparing. 

Rbv. P. CAEHBQIE SIMPSON. 


THE FACT of CHRIST: a Series 

of Lectures. By the Rev, P, CARNEGIE 
SIMPSON, M.A. 6s. 

W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


JAMES MAODONELL of “The 

TIMES." By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Svo, cloth, 6a. 

JAMES MAOARTNEY. 


MEMOIR of JAMES 

MACARTNEY, M.D.. F.ll.S., Ac. By ALEX- 
ANDER MACALISTBR, Professor of 
Anatomy, St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Price 78. 6d. 

Q. M. O. MAOQRtQOE* 


GEORGE H. 0. MACGREGOR, 

M.A. A Tliography. By the Rev, D. C. 
M.VCGHEGOU, M.A. With Portrait. Crotm 
Svo, cloth, Cs, 

iQ EORQE WHITBPIECD, 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M.A, 

Field Preacher. By JAMES PATERSON 
fJLKDSTC>NK. With Illustnitions. Crown 
Svo, cloth, (is. 
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Titcbener (Edward B.), First Experiments in Psychology: 

a Manual of Elementary Laboratory Practice. 2 vols. 

Holla (Frederick W.), The Peace Confmence at the H^e 
and its Bearings on International Law and PoEcy ... 
Teavbl and Advbntuee. 

Kingsley (Mary H.), West African Studies. A new edition 

with additional chapters. "/6 

Besides the above, Messrs. Macmillan announce many new 
technical and educational books. 


Messrs. Horace Marshall & Sons. 


Fotberingham (James), Tennyson : a Critical Study ...net b /0 

Hammerton (J. A.), J. M. Barrie and his Books .. ■’> 0 

Parker (Dr. Joseph), Studies in Texts. Vol. VI., Com¬ 
pleting the Series... ^ 

Thomson (Clara Linklater), Samuel Richardson . 6/0 

Smith (E. Thornton) and Hawkins (Walter). The Story of 

King Alfred . 2 6 

Burwash (Nathaniel), A Manual of Christian Theology ... 12/0 
Thomson (Clara L.) and Speight (E. E.), The Junior 

Temple Reader .D®t !/•’ 

FicnoN. 


Cromarty (Deas), The Heart of Babylon.. • 3/6 

Lindsay (Harry). Mab . 6 V 

Ackworth (John), The Minder. 3/6 

Davidson (Lillias Campbell), For Lack of Ijove . 3/6 

Panting (J. Harwood), The Vicar’s Atonement. 3/6 

Heron.^axwell (Beatrice) and Eastwick (Florence), A 

Woman’s Soul .-. 6;0 

Gerar-l (Morice), Ihe Shadow of Gilsland. 3/6 

Gerard (Morice), The Grip of the Wolf . 3 ,6 


Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

Hopkins (Arthur), Sketches and Skits: a Book of Lai-ge 

Cartoons. 06 

Pettafer (Charles), The Rabbit Book; Pictures and Rhymes 

for Children.net 1 6 

Maegregor (Jessie), Christmas Eve at Romney Hall ...net 2/6 
Cripps (Arthur Shearley), Titania, and Other Poems ...net 2 ,6 
Piffard (Hamilton Adrian), Marforio, and Other Poems., .net 3 0 
"Vigo Cabinet" Series: 

Walrond (F. Emley), Silence Absolute, and Other 

Poems. net 1 0 

Bridges (Guy), Verses.net 1,0 

Hutddson (W. G.), Sydney Dobell’s “Home in War 

Time’’ . net 10 

Skrine (John Htmtley), The Queen’s Highway, and 
other Lyrics of the War, 1890-1900 .net 1 0 


Messrs. Methuen. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), The Indian Borderland; being a 

Personal Record of Twenty Years .net 15/0 

Wylde (A. B.), Modem Abyssynia.net 15/0 

Cunliffe (F. H. E.), The History of the Boer War. Vol. I. 15/0 

Schiel (Colonel A.), A Prisoner of War . 6/0 

Baring-Gould ( 8 .), Dartmoor: a Descriptive and His¬ 
torical Sketch . 6/0 

Hamilton (Angus), The Siege of Mafeking. 6/0 

Robertson-Scott (J. W.), The People of China. 3/6 

Young (Filson), The Belief of Mafeking. 6/0 

Smiegas (C.), With the Boer Forces.. 6/0 

Burgess (Gtelett), Goop Babies . 6/0 

Collins (J. Chiton), The Early Poems of Alfred Lord 

Tennyson . 10.6 

Caldecott (Alfred), The Philosophy of Religion in England 10/6 
Kennedy (James Houghton), St. Paul’s Second and Third 

Epistles to the Corinthians. 6/0 

Granger (F. 8 .), The Soul of a Christian. 6/0 

Rackbam (R. B.), The Acts of the Apostles . 

Bona (Cardinal), A Guide to Eternity. 2,0 

T?te Little Ouides : Troutbeck (G. E.), Westminster Abbey, 

3/0.—Brabant (F. G.), Sussex, 3 0 
Little Biographies : Toynbee (Paget). Life of Dante 
Alighieri. 3 6 .—Horsburgh (E. L.), Life of Savonarola, 

3 6 

Dowden (Edward), Romeo and Juliet. 3 6 

Craig (W. J.). King Lear . 3,6 


Wallace (Edgar), Writ in Barracks ... 3/6 

FitzGerald (B.), The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Com¬ 
mentary by H. M. Batson. Biography of Omar by 
E. D. Ross. 6/0 


Hare (A. T.), The Construction of Large Induction^Coils 6,0 
Channer (0, C.) and Roberta (M. E.), Idice-Making in the 

Midlands, Past and Present . 2/6 

Boa (Dr. J. Ritzema). Agrrioultural Zoology . 3/6 

Hill (Henry), A South African Arithmetic. 3/6 

Bally (8.), A German Commercial Reader . 2/0 

Fiction. 

Corelli (Marie), The Master Christian. 6/0 

Hope (Anthony), Quisante. 6,'0 

Jacobs (W. W.). A Master of Craft . 6,/0 

Malet (Lucas), The Gateless Barrier. 6/0 

Morrison (Arthur). Cunning Murrell .... 6,0 

Kipling (Rudyard) and Others, For Britain’s Soldiers: 

Stories for the War Fund . 6/0 

Pemberton (Max), Tde Footsteps of a Throne . 6,6 

Phillpotts (Eden), Sons of the Morning. 6/0 

James (Henry), The Soft Side . 6/0 

Hichens (Robert 8 ), Tongues of Conscience. 6/0 

Gerard (Dorothea), The Conquest of London. 6/0 

Crane (Stephen), Wounds in the Rain : War Stories . 6/0 

Gould (8. Baring), Winefred. 6/0 

Barr (Rober^ The Strong Arm . 6/0 

Marsh (B.). The Seen and the Unseen. 6,0 

Burton (J. BloundeUe), Servants of Sin. 6/0 

Cambridge (Ada), Path and Goal. 6/0 

Strain (E. H.), Elmslie’s Drag Net . 6/0 

Penny (Mrs.), A Forest Officer. 3/6 

Street (Lilian), Fitzjames .. 3/6 


The Novelist (a monthly series of novels by popular authors 
at sixpence); Parker (Gilbert), The Pomp of the 
Lavilettes.—Hope (Anthony), A Man of Mark.— 

Malet (Lucas), The Carissima.—OUphant (Mrs.), The 
Lady’s Walk.—Lyall (Edna), Derrick Vaughan. 

New Editions. 

Colvin (Sidney), The Letters of Robert Loiiis Stevenson 

to His Family and friends. Fourth edition. 2 vols. 12/0 
Millaie (J. G.), Life and Letters of Sir John Everett 

Millais. 2 vols... .net 20/0 

Gibbon (Edward), Memoirs of My Life and Writings. 6/0 

Strachey (C ) and Calthrop (A.), The Letters of Lord 

Chesterfield to His Son. 2 vols. 12/0 

Baden-Powrll (Maj.-General), The Matabele Campaign ... /6 
Baden-Powell (Maj.-General), The Downfall of Prempeh /6 

Russell (W. Clark), My Danish Sweetheart . /6 

Gould (S. Bsring), In the Roar of the Sea. /6 

Croker (B. M.), Peggy of the Bartons. /6 

Barr (Robert), In the Midst of Alarms . /6 

Fletcher (J. 8 .), Baden-Powell of Mafeking : a Biography /6 
Novels of Charles Dickens. Edited by George Gissing: 

The Pidcwick Papers. 2 vols.—Nicholas Nickleby. 

2 vols.—Bleak House. 2 vols.—Oliver Twist. 1 

vol.each 3,0 

The Little Library. Is. 6 d. net; Leather 2s. 6d. net: 
Early Poems of Lord Tennyson, edited by J. C. 
Collins.—A Little Book of English Lyrics.—Pride 
and Prejudice, edited by E. V. Lucas. -Pendennis, 
edited by W. M. Thackeray.—Eothen.—Lavengro, 
edited by F. Edndes Groom.—Cranford, edited by 
E. V. Lucas.—Inferno of Dante (C^’s Trans.), 
edited by Paget Toynbee.—John Halifax, Gentle¬ 
man ; edited by Annie Matheson, &c. 


Mr. Murray. 

Holt-White (R.), The Life of Gilbert White, of Selbome. 

2 vols. 32/0 

Childers (Lieut.-Col. S.), Life and Correspondence of the 

Rt. Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley Childers . 

Poore (G. Vivian), A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence... 

Gomperz (Prof. 'Theodore), The Greek Thinkers . 

Oliver (Dr. T ), Dangerous Trades . 


Mackay (T.), Life of Sir John Fowler, Bart. 16/0 

Guyot (Yves), Boer Politics . 2/0 

Munro (.E.), The Locust Plague and its Suppression...net 24,0 
Knight (Prof.), Lord Monboddo, and Some of His Con¬ 
temporaries . 16/0 
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Jowett (Benjamin, The late), Doctrinal Sermons. 7 '6 

Beazley (0. Eaymond), The Dawn of Modem Geography 
Work! 0 / Lord Byron: Poetry and Letters. Poems, Vol. 

IV. Letters. Vol. V.each 6 , 0 

Tylor (Prof. E. B.), The Natural History of Beligion. 16/0 

Various Writers: Onr Naval Heroes. Preface by Lord 

Charles Beresford. 

Jeffery (Walter), A Century of Our Sea Story .. 6/0 

McCarthy (James), Surveying and Exploring in Siam...net 10,6 

Frechette (Louis), Christmas in French Canada . 

Du Chailln (Paul), The Land of the Long Night. 7/6 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters .net 5, 0 

Cartwright (Julia), The Painters of Florence, from the 

thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries.net 6,0 

Ficnoir. 


Wilkins (Mary E.), The Heart’s Highway. 6/0 

Vachell (H. A.), John Charity. 6/0 

Norway (A. H.), Parson Peter. 6/0 

Merrick (Leonard), The Worldlings.:. 6/0 

Forbes (Hon. Mrs. Walter), A Gmtleman. 6/0 

Hamilton (Lillias), A Vizier’s Daughter. 6/0 

Knight (A. Lee), A Sea King’s Mi^hipman. 6/0 

Onions (Oliver), The Compleat Bachelor .net 2/6 

Hutchinson (Lady Hely), Monica Grey.net 2/6 

Wharton (E^th), A Gift from the Grave.net 2/() 


New Editions. 


Loch (Late Lord), A Personal Narrative of Occurrences 
during Lord Elgin’s Second Embassy to China in 
1860. Third Edition...net 2/6 


Seebohm (Henry), The Birds of Siberia . 

Crowe (J. A.) and Cavalcaselle (G. B.), History of Paint¬ 
ing. 3 vols. .. 

Darwin (Charles), The Origin of Species .net 2/6 

Whyraper (Edward), Scrambles Among the Alps .net 15/0 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

PuhUcations on "Royal” India Paper: The Novels of 
W. M. Thackeray (New Century Library), each 2/(» 
net.—The Novels of Charles Dickens (New Century 
Library), each 2/0 net.—The Complete Novels of Sir 
W^alter Scott, Bart. (New Century librar}'), in 25 
pocket volumes, each 2/0 net. 


Millar (J. R.), Come Ye Apart. 1/6 

Bird (il^bert), Paul of Tarsus . 6,/0 

Hayens (Herbert), Ye Mariners of England. 6/0 

Hayens (Herbert), Red, White, and Gh-een. 5/0 

Avery (Harold), Heads or Tails. 5/0 

Pollart (Eliza F.), My Lady Marcia . 5/0 

Everett-Green (B.), After Worcester . 5, 0 

Johnston (William), One of Buller’s Horse: a Tale of the 

Zulu Campaign. 3/6 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.), A Sister of the Red Cross : a Tale of 

the South African War . 3/6 

Everelt-Green (B.), A Gordon Highlander. 2/6 

Morrison (Hew), Life of Andrew Carnegie. 2,6 

Eady (K. M.), Adventurers All! . 2/6 

Haverfield (B. L.), Rhoda. 2/6 

Smith (G. Rimet), The Romance of the South Pole : An¬ 
tarctic Voyages and Explorations. 2/0 

M’llwraith (J. N.), A Book About Longfellow. 2/0 

Gunpowder Treason and Plot, and Other Stories for Boys 2/0 

A Terrible Feud, and Other Stories for Children. 2/0 

The Nursery Rhymes ABC . 1/6 

Baby’s Pictime Book . 1/6 

Baby's Picture Gallery . 1/6 

The Jungle Picture Book . 1,0 

Cat’s Cradle . 10 

And many other juvenile books. 


Mr. J. C. Nimmo. 

Blew (William C. A.), A History of Steeple-Chasing. 

With 28 Illustrations by Henry Aiken .net 21/0 

Boulton (W. B.), The Amusements of Old London. !l^ing 
a Survey of the Sports and Pastimes, Tea Gardens 
and Parks. Playhouses and other Diversions of the 
People of London from the Seventeenth to the Begin¬ 
ning of the Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. With 12 
coloured Illustrations.net 30/0 


Fisher (Major Charles Hawkins), R-miniscences of a 

Falconer. With 13 Illustrations. net 10/6 

The Semitic Series (edited by James Alexander Craig) : 

Sayoe (Prof. A. H.), Babyljnians and Assyrians: Life 

and Customs .net 5/0 

McCurdy (Prof. J. F.), Hebrews: History and 

Government.net 5/0 

Duff (Prof. A ), Hebrews: Ethics and Relinon ...net 5/0 
Day (Rev. Edward), Hebrews : the Social Life ...net 5/P 
&c., &c. 

New Editions. 

Jesse (John Heneage), English Historical Memoirs. 30 vols.: 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts, including fie Protectorate. 6 vols. 

With Index and 41 Hlustratiots 
Memoirs of the Court of England from the Revolu¬ 
tion in 1688 to the Death of Cteorge II. 4 vols. 

With Index and 27 Illustrations 
Memoirs of the Pretenders and th^ Adherents. 

3 vols. With Index and 18 Illustrations 
Literary and Historical Memorials of London. 1 vol. 

With 7 lUustrationa 
Also uniform with the above: 

Literary and EBstorical Memorials of London. 2Dd 
Series. 1 vol. 

Richard the Third. 1 vol. 

George the Third. 5 vols. 

George Selwyn. 4 vols. 

London and Its Celebrities. 3 vols. 

Celebrated Etonians. 2 vols.net per set 273/0 

The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. With 
Engraved Portrait from the painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Revised and Collated with the latest 

e^tions. 12 vols.. 84, 0 

Harting (J. E.), A Handbook of British Birds; Showing 
the Distribution of the Resident and Migratory 
Species in the British Islands, with an Index to the 
Records of the Rarer Visitants. With 35 Coloured 
Plates reproduced from Original Drawings by the late 

Prof. Schlegel.net 42/0 

The Works of Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson : 

Old Paris: ire Court and Literary Salons. 2 vols. 

The Old Regime ; Courts, Salons, and Theatres. 

2 vols. 

The Court of France in the Sixteenth Century, 1514- 
1559. 2 vols. 

The Last of the Valois, and Accession of Henry of 
Navarre, 1559-1.589. 2 vols. 

The First of the Bourbons, 1589-1595. 2 vols. 

The French Court and Society : Reign of Louis XVI. 
and First Empire. 2 vols. 

The Court of the Tuileries, from the Restoration to 

the Flight of Louis PhUippe. 2 vols....net per set 126/0 


Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. 

Fry (Rt. Hon. Sir Edward), Studies by the Way .net 10/6 

Coleridge (M. EA Non Sequitur . 6/0 

Low (J. L.), F. G. Tait; a Memoir and Appreciation .. 6/0 

Newbolt (Henry), Froissart in Britain. 6 6 

Walsh (Walter), The BKstory of the Romeward Movement 

in the Church of England, 1833—1864 .net 10,/6 

Bowen (Rev. the Hon. W. E.), The Crisis in the English 

Church . 5 6 

Chapman (Rev. J. Wilbur), The Life and Work of D. L. 

Moody. 6 6 

Murray (Rev. Andrew), Thy Will be Done. 26 

Stead (W. T.), Mrs. Booth: a Study. 2/0 

Webb-Peploe (Rev. Prebendary), Christ and His Church : 

Chapters on the Protestant Faith. 2/6 

Nishet’s Church of England Handbooks : 

The Confessional in the Church of England. Buck- 

land (Rev. A. R.). 2 '0 

The Doctrine of Baptism. Aitken (Rev. Hay M. H.) 2'0 
The Churchman’s ABC. GKrdlestone (Rev. Canon) ' 

and Kamey (Rev. G.). 2 6 

Walsh (Walter), The Ritualists .net 16 

Torrey ?R. A.), How to Pray. I'g 

Torrey (R. A.), The Gist of the Lesson .net 1/6 

Torrey (R. A.), Lessons from the Life and Death of 

D. L. Moody. 1/0 
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Lamb (Andrew Simon), Our Xational Church Trouble ... 1/0 

The Church Directory and Almanack.not 2 0 

Fiction. 

Norris (W. E.), The Flower of the Flock . O'O 

White (Percy), The Journal of a Jealous Woman. 6/0 

Meade (L. T.), Wages. 6/0 

Juvenile. 

Stables (Gordon), On War’s Red Tide: a Story of the 

Boer War . o/O 

Marshall (Emma) and Dibdin (Emily), A Piuk of Perfec¬ 
tion . 2/0 

Bnllen (P. T.), The Palace of Poor Jack .net 1/0 

New Editions. 

Wilson (A. J. E.), St. Elmo .. 6 0 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. With 40 Illustrations, drawn by 

Sir John Gilbert . 6/0 

Reade (Charles), It is Never Too Late to Mend. 5 0 


Mr. David Nutt. 

Tudor TramlatioM (edited by Mr. W. E. Henley) ; 

The Chronicles of Froissart. Lord Berners’ Transla- 
lation, 1523-25. With an Introduction by W. 
Paton Ker. In Six Vols. of about 600 pp. each. 

The few copies unsubscribed for.net 00/0 

Arthurian Romances Unrejiresented in Malory : 

No. 3. Guiugamor; Lanval: Tyolet; The Were 
Wolf. Four lais translated from the French of 
Malic de France and others by Jessie L. Weston. 

With Designs by Caroline Watts . net 2/0 

Morley (George). Sbakespeara’a Greenwood . net 5 0 

Clement (Clara Erskine), Heroines of the Bible in Art net 3 '6 

Hurll (Estelle), The Madonna in Art . net 3/6 

Clement (Clara Erskine), Angels in Ait. net .‘i/6 

Clement (Clara Erskine), Saints in Art . net 6/0 

Thompson (Ernest Seton), The Story of a Cottintail 

I^bbit, and Other Animal Stories. 3/6 

Levetus (Celia), William Blake.. 

Fletcher (Alice C.), Indian Story and Sjng from North 

America. net 3/6 

Scottish History, from Contemporary Writers : 

Terry (C. Sanford), The Rising of 1746: Extracts from 

Contemporary Writers. 3 /O 

Terry (C. Sanford), The Chevalier de St. George »nd 
the Jacobite Movement in his favour, 1701—1720. 

Cope-Cornford (L.), English Composition . 3/6 

Weston (Jessie L.), The Soul of the Coimtess, and Ot'ner 

Stories .net 3 6 

Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folklore: 

Hartland (E. Sidney), Mythology and Folktales . ,'6 

Nutt (Alfred), Cuchulaiun, the Irish Achilles. /6 

Arnold (B. V.), The Vedas and Vedic Mythology. ,6 

Weston (Jessie L.), The Romance Cycle of Charle¬ 
magne and His Peers . /6 

Neuman (B. Paul), The Boys’ Club in Theory and Practice; 

a Manual of Suggestion for Workers . 2 '6 

Payne (De V. Payen), French Idioms and Proverbs. 3 6 

Blahk Verse Lyrics and other Poems.net 2 6 

Publications of the Irish Texts Society; 

Vol. III. The Poems of Eogan O’Rahilly, now First 
Edi'ed, with accompanying English Version, Intro¬ 
duction, Grammatical and Historical Notes by the 

Rev. Father Dineen, S. J.net 10/6 

Haddan (F.), Vint: a Practical Handbook . 


Messrs. Ol'phant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


Zwemer (S. M.), Arabia; the Cradle of Islam. 7 '6 

Baird (William), General Wauohope . 2/6 

Maclachlan (T. Banks), David Livingstone ( “ Famous 

Scots ” Series) . 1/6 

Wallace (William), Statesmen of the Revolution (“ Famous 

Scots ” Series) . 16 

Stewart (Agues Grainger), The Academic Gregoties 

(“ Famous Scots ” Series) . 13 

Whyte (Alexander), Bible Characters. Fourth Senes. 3^.3 

W’arneck (G.), Outline of a History of Prote.staut Mis¬ 
sions: From the Reformation to the Present Time ... 7 (i 

Jack (Janies W.), Daybreak in Livingstonia. 6/0 


Fuller (Mrs. M. B.), Wrongs of Indian Womanhood . 6/0 

Chamberlain (Rev. Jacob), The Cobra’s Den, and other 

Stories of Missionary Work in India.. ... 3/6 

Wright (Rev. Alexander), The Psalms of David and the 

Higher Critic'ism. 5/0 

Hillis (Newell Dwight). Right Living as a Fine Ait: .. .... 1/0 

Hall (John). Light Dnto My Path: Divine Directions 

for the Daily Walk Chosen and Applied. 5/0 

Heddle (Ethel F.), Colina’s Island . 2/6 

Cameron (Adelaide M.). School-days and Holidays. 5/0 

Jerdan (Rev. Charles), For the Lambs of the Flock... 5'0 

Simpson (Mrs. A. R.), These Three: Faitb, Hope, and 

Charity. New Edition . 1/0 

Bruce (Robert), Sermons upon the Sacrament of the 

Lord's Supper . 6/0 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

The “British Empire" Series: Vol. IV. Australasia. 

With an Introduction by the Hon. Sir J. A. Cockbum, 

6/0.—Vol. V. General. With an Introduction by 
the Bight Hon. Lord Avebury, 6/0. 

Dowdell (Edward), Puritan and Anglican : Studies in 

Literature . 7/6 

Glasouapp (C. F.), The Life of Richard Wagner. Trams- 

lated by William Ashton Elli«. 4 vols.each 16/0 

Procter (Very Rev. Father John), The Dominican Ter¬ 
tiary’s Daily Manual . 

The. Westminster Biographies: 

Waugh (Arthur), Robert Browning .net 2/0 

Bantield (Frank), John Wesley .net 2/0 

Whitb-n (Wilfred), Dotoe.net 2/0 

Wilson (H. W.), Duncan, First Viscount Camperdown 

net 2/0 

Thomson (CDra), George Eliot .not 2/0 

Janssen (Johannes), The History of the German People at 
the Close of the Middle Ages. First 4 vols. ready. 

2 vols. 25/0 

Catus (Dr. Paul), The Histo^ of the Devil and the Ide* 

of Evil: From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 30/0 
The Archie logical Survey of Egypt: Beni Hasan. Part 
IV.—Zoological and Other Details. From Facsimiles 
by Howard Carter, M. W. Blaekden, Percy Brown, 

and Percy Buckman. 25/0 

Procter (The Very Rev. J.), The Rosary Guide for Priests 

and People.... 

Procter (Very Rev. Father), Short Lives of Dominican 
Saints. By a Sister of the Congregation of S. 

Catherine of Siena (Stone). 

Magister Adent: a Book of Caiholic Devotion . 

Dowling (Alfred E. P. Raymond), The Flora of the Sacred 

Nativity...net 7/6 

Gough (Edward), Toe Bible True from the Beginning. 

Vol. VII. 16/0 

Beman (Wooster Woodruff) and Smith (David Eugene), A 
Brief History of Mathematics: Authorised Transla¬ 
tion from the German of Karl Fink .net 6,/0 

Billings (John S.), Ventilation and Heating. ..net 25/0 

Goodeil (John), Water Works for Small Cities and Towns 

net 10/0 

Maguire (W. R.), Domestic Sanitary Drainage and 

Plumbing . 12/0 

Dutt (Romesh C.) Open Letters to Lord Curzon on 

Famines and Land Assessments in India . 7/6 

Guibert (J.), In the Beginning: a Study of the Origin and 
Antiquity of Man. Translated by G. 8. Whitmarsh... 

The “ Wolseleij" Series (edited by Captain James, R.E.): 

Epauchin (Colonel', General Gurko’s Advance Guard 10/6 
Von Wartenburg (Count Yorck), Napoleon as a General. 

2 vols. 

Plomer (H. R.). A Brief History of English Printing. 

net 10/6 

The Salmon Rivers of Scotland. By Augustus Grimble. 

Vols. III. and IV.net per volume 52/6 

Morris (.Sir Lewis), A New Volume of Poems . 

Lindsay (Lady), The Prayer of S. iScholastica, and Other 

Poems . .net 3/6 

Ashton (Ethel), W’iugs . 

Gray (Eleanor), A Modern Prophet. 5 /O 

Ariiol'l (Sir Edwin). The Light of Asia. New and dainty 

edition of “ The Light of Asia” .net 1/6 
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J. HISBET & C0.’S BEff BOOKS. 

STUDIES by the WAY. By the Right 

Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, F.E.S., &c. Domy 8vo, 108, Otl. net. 

An important volume of literary Btudie8, 


NON SEQUITUR. By Miss M. E. Cole- 

RIDGE, Author of ** The King with Two Faces,” Ac. Daintily bound, 
extra crown 8vo, Gs. 

** * Non Seqaitur * has 1)een a real delight to us, and we commend it thank* 
fully as one of tbe raoM chturming volumes of the autumn publishing s^ison.” 

Jjeedft Mercury, 

** It is written in a crisp, vivacious style, and its varied subjects are handled 
with an ea^ grace which draws the reader on delightedly from page to page.** 

Olaegow Herald. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “ADMIRALS ALL.” 

FROISSART in BRITAIN. By Henry 

NEWBOLT. With 24 Full-Page lUuBtrations taken from Originals in the 
British Museiun. Large crown 8vo, Gs. 

“Froisttrt’s * Chronicles’ is one of the most fasciimtiag lKX>k8 in the 
English language.”—^fandard. 


THE PALACE of POOR JACK. By 

P. T. BULLEN. With an Introduction by 8. R. CROCKETT. Small 
crown 0VO, Is. net. 

BOOKS ON THE CHURCH QUESTION. 

THE HISTORY of the ROMEWARD 

MOVEMENT in the CHURCH of ENGLAND, ie33-18M. By WALTER 
WAt^H, Author of “The Secret History of the Oxford Movemeut.’* 
Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

This is a new and in^rtant work by Mr. Walsh, in wh^ch he describes 
fnllv and with striking effect the results of tbe Oxford Movement in the Church 
of England. [/a November, 


THE CRISIS in the ENGLISH 

CHURCH, By the Rev. the Hon, W. E, BOWEN. With an Introduction 
by the Rev, J, LLEWELYN DAVIES, D.D. Large crown 8vo, bound 
in buckram, 6s. 

” We hope this book will have a wide circulation. It cannot but help to a 
wider knowledge of contomporary ritualism and its tcachiog. ’— Record. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Dedicated by apeeial permiaston to JI.B.H. the Princeaa of Walea. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 

A New Translation from the Dani.sh Oi^nal by H. L. BR.<EK8T.\D, With 
an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. With 2» Wood Engravings by HANS 
TEGNKK. 2 vote., demy 4to. [Ocf. 19, 

The ecr\’ic68 of the greatest living Danish artist have been enlisted to 

C sent piotorially the dainty fancies of the poet of fairyland. HEins Tegner 
so entirely absorbed the spirit of Andersen's work that the same setiuence 
of bought and the same fantasies inspire his pencil as they inspired 
Andersen's |)on. It will bo difllcult in future to think of Andersen's ftories 
unaccompanied l)y these designs. 

OHARAOTERS OF ROMANCE. 

A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours. 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 

£2 2s. net. [Ocf. 19. 

Mr. Nicholson, who has already won fame as a painter of portraits of 
men an<l women of the day, here depicts some of tbe ceiebrities of Fiction, and 
in this gallery will be found suob favourites as Don Quixote, Tony Weller, Miss 
Havisbam, Mulvaney, and John Silver. 

ROMAN ART: Some of its Principles, and their 

Application to Earlv Christian Painting. By FRANZ WICKHOFF, 
Translated and Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL D. With 14 
Plates and numerous Text Illustrations. 1 vol., £1 16 b. net. 

The Daily TeUaraph —“ All earaeit art itudeuU will discover in this work mach that is 
worthy their close atientioiL* 

THE REAL POUNDER OF SOUTH AFRIOA. 

WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER and 

EXPLORER: the Stor>'of his Life. With Certain CorresiKmdence and 
Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto unpub- 
lished. his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. With an lutroduction by 
FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L.. F.R.8., F.R.G.8., Ac. In 2 vote., witn 
Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 26s. net. 

The Daily ChnmUU.—*' To no one is the title of * pioneer of civiltsatiou * more applicable in 
the fullest and truest seuse thao to OswelL In a career full of many interests and varied 
incident^ the yean spent in Africa were certainly the most fasoinatiog and important," 

THROUGH the FIRST ANTAROTIO NIGHT. A 

Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, to the South Pole. By 
FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeon and Anthropologist to the Expedition. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and over 100 Illustrations from Photegraphs and 
Drawings. I vol., £1 net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—** The author was endowed with a keen observation, a lively interest 
in everything around him, and. above all, a oheerful determination to make the liest of 
circumstances. He tells the story of his fascinating voyage with a briskness and goud 
humour which make bis book excellent reading.” 

THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. His Memoirs, Letters, 

and Miscellaneous Papers. 2 vote., £2 28. net. 

The 7im«s.—”A real addition to the books on tbe eighteenth century which everybody 
ought to read. The two volumes are full of capital first-hand accounts of campaigns, full, 
also, of shrewd appiecistions. political and literary. They deserve to be read, and to be 
added to tbe books that one keeps." ' 

THE PAGEANTRY of LIFE. By Charles Whibley. 

With a Frontispiece. 1 vol., 78. Cd. 

The Academy.—*' Hr. Whlldey has done his work with art, with humour, and wltlt a 
cheerful sturit. The clouds roll away; whiffs of a delight in life that, alas! is not tbo 
common now, blow across the pages as we read." 


THE RITUALISTS. By Walter Walsh, 

Author of "Th© Secret Historj’ of the Oxfonl Movement.” Small crown 
8vo, in cloth. Is. 6d. net; paper covers. Is. net. 

NEW FICTION. 

Extra Crown 8vo, 6Sa each. 

THE FLOWER of the FLOCK. By 

W. B. NORRIS, 

“ Brightly written, natural, and interesting.”—2V«f A, 

“An excellent story, verj' brightly and cleverly told.^-^Scotaman. 

THE JOURNAL of a JEALOUS 

WOMAN. By PKROY WHITE. ilmmeJiaiely. 

WAGES. By L. T. Meade. 

“ Elaborately and vividly told.”—BrifteA Weekly. 

ON WAR’S RED TIDE. A Story of 

the Boer War. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. Ilhistnited. E.xtra 
crown 8> o, 5s« 

riEHORIES and IMPRESSIONS. By 

the Right Hon. G, C. BRODRK.'K, Warden of .Morton College, O.xford, 
Demy 8vo, 10 s. 

“One of the most inten‘sting volumes of its kind given to the world in rei-ent 
years.”—lorA«Aire Foat. 


FICTION. • 

In One Volume, price Six Shillings each. 

MR. GILBERT PARKER'S NEW VOLUME. 

THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 

BY GILBERT PARKER. 

Thu Dady Teleyrat^—" It is safu to say that no more attractive series of stories has been 
presentoil to the pulilic for eoine time. Such talus as 'Mathuriu’aud 'A Worker m Stone 
are real gums." 

MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


D’ANNUNZIO'S 

THE FLAME of LIFE. 


VOICES in the NIOHr. By 

FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 

I Fourteenth Thousand. 

The Standard—“ A grave contribution to 
thought concerning India, as well as an 
excellent 8tor>’.” 

THE COURTESY DAME. By 

R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 

The . 4 fad'^my.--'* Admirably constructed, 
well wrought, and thoroughly homogeuooUN. | 
As original an it U delightful." > 

THE IMAGE BREAKERS. 

By GERTRUDE DI.X. 

The Daily Jfail.—'’A brave lionk. iustinct 
with tlie life that toiichei} us at ev< ry poiut. 
wise with the wisdom and chahiy of 
observation aii-.l experience." 

PETERSBURG TALES. By 

OLIVE GARNETT. 

Afr. Ht^inntiann^ft Xotrs on nootc 


NEW NOVEL. 

By Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

, [OcL *8. 

THE EAGLE’S HEART. By 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

THE STORY ot RONALD 

KESTREL. By A. J. DAWSON. 

[Ort. 15. 

THE VOICE of the PEOPLE. 

By KLLKN GLASGOW. 

[^«coifd Impression. 
The Tiitxe».—*' It hss many thiogB to 
recoronu-iid it. Mi»a (dasgow has written a 
clever aiui interesting hook. Her characters 
are all alive." 

THIRTEEN STORIES. By 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM. 

The vifAurt/rum.—*’Their most prominent 
feature is the varied and adveoturouB life 
they depii't. They have a reiiiarkahie 
tlavoiiruud piquancy.” 

Forthaming Hooka post free. 


J. NISBET &. CO., Ltd, 21, Berners Street, London, W. 


London ; WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson. 


Miln (Louise Jordan), Wooings and Weddings in Many 

Climes. 16/0 

Ghrinnell (George Bird), North American Indians of To-day 21/0 

Vivian (Herbert), Abyssinia . 15/0 

In the Days of My Youth. With an Introduction by 
T. P. O’Connor, containing the autobiographies of 
the youth of 34 famous men and wom^. Fully 

llltutrated. With gilt top, deckle edge paper. 7/6 

Neilly (J. Emerson), Besieg^ with B.P.: a Complete 

■n _A At-- az _- -J _ -.-..A 1 .A 


Ade (George), Fables in Slang . 2 6 

The Uluttmted Scarlet Lihrary: 

Bunyan (John), The Pilgrim’s Progress. 2/0 

Warner (Susan), The Wide, Wide 'W’orld. 2 0 

Stowe (H. Beecher), Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 2/0 

Fiction. 

Boothby (Guy), The Woman of Death. 0 

Gibeme (Agnes), Boy.. 5 0 

Hayward (Gertrude M.), 'The Other One. 5 0 

Finnemore (John), Two Boys in War Time. 5/0 

Cowham (Hilda), Fiddlesticks . 3/6 


Mr. Grant Richards. 

Shaftesbury (Earl of. The Eight Hon. Anthony), Character¬ 
istics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times. Edited by 


'John M. Robertson. 2 vols.net 21/0 

Bax (E. Belfort), Jean Paul Marat: The People’s Friend 10 6 

HUlcr (H. Croft), Heresies: or, Ag/nostic Theism, Ethics, 

Sociology, and Metaphysics. Vol. Ill. 10 0 

Cotes (Kenelm D.), Social and Imperial Life of Britain. 

Vol. I.net 7/6 

Hare (Edward), Memoirs of Edward Hare .net 5 0 

Chesterton (Gilbert), The' WUd Knight, and Other 

Poems .net 5 0 

W 3 nine (Charles Whitworth), Songs and Lyrics .net 4 0 

Ellis (Havelock), The Nineteenth Century. 3 (i 

“Major ’’ (The), Clothes and the Man. 2 6 

Warren (Henry), How to Choose Tomr Banker. ,3 6 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. Introduction by Alice 

Meynell . 3 6 

Scherer (Edmond). What is Catholicism ? . 3 6 

Begbie (Harold), The Handy Man, and Other Verses. 3/6 

Dawson (Rev. W. J.), Savonarola: a Drama .net 3 6 

Coit (Stanton). Ethical Democracy . 60 

Shaw (Bernard), Three Plays for Puritans. 6 0 

JCVEHII.E. 

Mayer (Henry), A Trip to Toyland . 6 0 

Farmiloe (Edith), Piccallili. 6 0 

Lucas (E. V.), Four and Twenty Toilers. (i 0 

Lucas (B, V,), and Lucas (Elizabeth), What Shall We Do 
Now ? ... 6 0 


Allen (Grant). Tom Unlimited: a Story for Children. 

New edition. Illustrated by Gertrude M. Bradley. 5 0 
Also “ Dumpy Books for Children,” tie., Ac. 

Fiction. 


Norris (Frank), A Man’s Woman. 6 0 

Godfrey (Elizabeth), The Hsri) of Life . 6 0 

Dawson (Rev. W. J.). The Doctor Speaks . 6 0 

Crawfurd (Oswald), The New Order. (i 0 

Lw (Charles), Cynthia in the West . 6 0 

Homung (E. W.), The Belle of Toorak . .3 (! 

Rives (Hallie Enuinie), A Furnace of Earth. .3 6 

North (Th(^ophila), The Marriage of True Minds . ;j 6 

Anstruther (Eva), The Influence of Mars.. .. :! 6 

Nkw Edition. 

Da.sent (Tlie late Sir George Webite), The Story of Burnt 

Njal. 6/0 


Messrs, Sands & Co. 

Sport in Europe : A collection of authoritative articles on 
the Shooting and Fishing of each country, from tlie 
pens of eminent Sportsmen. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. 
Among those who have pre]mred contributions are: 

H.H. E. Demidoff, I’rince San Donato, H.G. The 
Duke of Frias, W. A. Baillie Grohman, Sir Henry 
Pottinger, Lord Granville Gordon, &c . 42 0 


Sladen (Douglas), In Sicily. 32 '0 

Wallace (Williain) and Smith (Campbell), The Life, 

T>__ T»_ 1 _ £ A 


Radcliffe (J. B.), Asbgfll; or. The Life and Times of John 

Osborne, Jockey, Trainer, &c. 21 0 

Anna Nery (Baron de Sants), The Land of the Amazons... 10/6 

Wright (H. Seppings). Thirty Years in South Africa . 6/0 

Hudson (Prof. W. H.), The Life of Sir Walter Scott . 6/0 

Sterry (J. Ashby), The Bystander : Leaves for the Lazy... 6/0 

The Army from Within . 8,6 

Eagsr (Alexander), Songs of Sword and Banner : a Selec¬ 
tion of Soldiers’ Songs of all Nations ..*.. 3/6 

On Foot Through the Valleys of Kashmir. 7/6 


De Salas y GKlavert (Rev. Don Andres), The Influence of 

Catholicism on the Sciences and on the Arts. 6/0 

Steele (F. M.), The Convents of Great Britain . 6 0 

Bell (Blrs. Arthur), St. Antony of Padua . 3 6 

Loyola (M. M.), Coram Sanctissimo. 1 6 


The Imperial Interest Liltrary: Gorst (Elarold E.), China, 
60.—Lilly (W. 8.), India, 6/0.—Bryden (H. A.), 
South Africa, 6/0 

Aflalo (F, G.), Types of British Animals. 

Bryden (H. A.), The Animals of Africa . 

Colman (C. S.), Types of British Plants. 


Marks (Isabel), Fancy Cycling for Amateurs. 3/6 

C. (The Countess), Beauty’s Aids ; or. How to Become 

Beautiful . 3/6 

Pratz (C. de), French Dishes for Engbsh Tables . . 3/6 

Clarke’s Pocket Paris . 3/6 

Fiction. 

Gordon (Samuel), Sons of the Covenant. p/0 

Bray (Claude) A Cuirassier of Arran’s . 6 0 

Treheme (Philip), From Valet to Ambassador . 3 6 

Bayly (A. Eric), 'The Man with the Parrots . 3/6 

Cadett (Herbert), The Adventures of a Journalist. 3 6 

Delaire (Jean), The Lady of Robertval . 3/6 

Curtis (David A.), Queer Luck. 2/6 

Binstead (A. M.), More Gals’ Gossip . 3 6 

Newnham-Davis (Colonel N.), Military Dialogues on 

Active Service . 3/6 

Qatvice (Charles), Au Outcast of the Family. 3/6 

Gatvice (Charles), The Coronet of Shame . 3/6 

Garvice (Charles), Nance. .3/6 

Garvice (Charles), Her Heart’s Desire. 3/6 


Messrs. Seeley & Co. 

The Celestial Country: Hymns and Poems, chiefly Me- 


diteval, on the Joys and Glories of Paradise. With 

10 copjier-plates after the Early ItaUaii Painters. 12/6 

Davenport (Cjiil), Cameos. With over 50 Illustrations 

net 7 6 

Marshall (Beatrice), Emma Marshall: a Biographical 

Sketch. 6 0 

Church (Rev. A. J.), Helmet and Spear: Stories from the 

Wars of the Greeks and Romans . 5/0 

Morgan (Mary De), The Wind Fairies, and Other Stories 5 0 
Ady (Mrs. Henry), Madame : a Life of Henrietta, 
Daughter of Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. 

Revised cheaper edition . 7 6 

Church (A. H.), The Chemistry of Paints and Painting. 

Tliird edition, revised . 5 t 


Mes.srs. Skeffington. 

Massey (Lucy), Songs of the Unseen Home . 3 o 

Kennick (Rev. C. W.), Ergo Amicitiie. 2 0 

Murjihy (Rev. J. B. 0.), Till the Night is Gone... . 5 0 

Davies (Rev. J. Paget), The Same Things . 5 0 

Egan (Rev. R. Brooks), The Unknown G.,d . .3 6 

Fullmer (Rev. C. W.). The Tine Life First. 2 6 

Lowry (^v. S. C.), The Days of Our Pilgrimage. 30 

Buxton (Rev. H. J. Wilmot), The Close cf a Great Cen¬ 
tury. New and Revised Edition. 2 0 

Buxton (Rev. H. J. Wilmot), Words by the Way. 66 

Welchman (Rev. W.), A Living Bright Reality . 3 0 

(luilter (Rev. R. P.), The Spirit of the House . 2 0 

Herbert (Rev. Geo. W.), Notes of Sermons for the Sunday 

and Ilolydays of the Christian Year. 5 6 

Bevan (Rev. E. L.), A Book of Prayers for Boys. 0 8 

Ellis (Rev. H. M.), The Chiistiau Idea of Prayer. 1 0 
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Fiction. 


Marsh (Ricbairl), The Chase of the £uby . 3/6 

Sugden (Rev. E. H.), A Twontieth-Centiiry Parson. 3/6 

Stubbs (Jas. Bagnall), The Order of Isis . 6/0 

Juvenile. 

Farrov (G. E.), The Mandarin’s Kite. 3/6 


Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Bulleu (Frank T.), The Men of the Merchant Service: 
being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for ’Long¬ 
shore Readers . 7/6 

Robinson (Hon. Sir John), A Lifetime in South Africa: 

being the Recoiled ions of the First Premier of Natal 10/6 
Thomas Littleton, Fourth Baron Lilford: A Sketch by his 
Sister. With an Introduction by the Bishop of 


London ... 10'6 

Doyle (A. Conan), The Great Boer War. 7/6 

Lee (Sidney), Shakespeare’s Life and Work: being an 
Abridgment Chiefly for the Use of Students of “ A 

Life of William Shakespeare ” . 2/6 

Lucas (E. V.), Domesticities. 

Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.), and Rolleston (T. W.), A 

Treasury of Irish Poetry in the English Tongue . 7/6 

Thackeray (Col. Sir Edward T.), Biographical Notices of 

Ofticers of the Royal (Bengal) Engineers . 12/6 

Rees (Prof. Rush), The Life of Jesus of Nazareth. 6/0 

Sylvan (Urbanus), Conferences on Books and Men . 6 0 

Kectley (C. B.), Orthopmdic Surgery . 16/0 

Cheadie (W. B.), On Some Cirrhoses of the Liver. 

Fiction. 

Merriman (Henry Sefon), The Isle of Unrest. G/B 

Anstey (F.), The Brass Bottle . .. 6/0 

Magnay (Sir Wm.), The Heiress of the Season. 2/6 

Ward (Mrs. Humphry), Eleanor . 6/0 

Tynan (Katharine). A Daughter of the Fields . 6/0 

Colmore (G.), The Marble Face. 6 0 

Birrell (OUve). Love in a Mist . 6, 0 

Magnay (Sir William), The Man-Trap. 6/0 

Carr (Mbs), Love and Honour. 6/0 

Hope (G.), A Cardinal and His Conscience . 6, 0 

New Editions. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges. Vol. Ill. 6,0 

Symonds (John Addington), Shakspere’s Predecessors in 

the English Drama . 7/6 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Meakin (Budgett), The Laud of the Moors: a General 

Description.. 15 0 

Fricker (Dr. Karl), The Antarctic. 7 6 

Sewell (R.), A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar) ; a Con¬ 
tribution to the History of India . lo'O 

La Claviere (R. de Maulde), The Women of the Renais¬ 
sance : a Study in Feminism. 10 6 

Sharp (R. Farquharson), Architects of English Literature : 
Biographical Sketches of Great Writers, from Shake¬ 
speare to Tennyson ... 

Tscbudi (Clara), The Empress Augusta.. 7 6 

Gosset (Major E. A. G.). The Cami)aigns of the Derby- 

-1.:_T>_;_ A. TN • ■' 


Keller (Dr. C.), Madagascar, Mauritius, and the other 

East African islands. 7 6 

Social England Series (Edited by Kenelm Cotes): 

Cornish (F, W.), Chivalry . 4 (i 

Brown (Prof. G. Baldwin), History of the Fine Arts... 4 6 

Vinogradoff (Prof.), The English Manor. 4 6 

Balfour (Henry), The Evolution of HoJisehold 

Implements . 4 0 

Smith (Lucy Toulmiu), Mysteries and Mirach! Plays 4 6 

Smith (C. Fell), The .Social Position of Women. 4 6 

Clowes (W. Laiiil), The Navy . 4 0 

Albee (Prof. E.). A History of rtilitariauisiii. 

Hegel (G. W. F.), l’henomenol(>gy of the Spirit. Trans¬ 
lated by James Black Baillie. 


Schopenhauer (Arthur), An Essay on Morality. 'Trans¬ 
lated by Arthur Brodrick Bullock. 

Turner (F. Storrs), Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude. 10/6 

Bleek (Dr. W. H. J.) and Lloyd (Miss L. 0.), Specimen* of 

Bushman Folklore . 

Dalbiac (Col. P. H.) and Harbottle (T. B.), A Dictionary 

of Foreign Quotations (French and Italian) . 7/6 


Metchim (O. Bridgman), Atlantis: The Book of the Angels 
Swan (Helena), Christian Names of Girls: Their History, 

Meaning, Associations, and Romance . 

Marshall (W.), Herbert: a Dramatised Epic Poem, sup¬ 
plementary to The Pilgrim't Progress . 

Mildmay (A.), In the Waiting 'Time of War, and other 

Poems. 2/6 

Wimbolt (F. J.). King Helge and Aslog: Norse Sagas ... 3/6 
Savile (Helen), A Poor Buffer: a Story for Yoimg People 3/6 
Cardella (G.), The Adventures of Tod, with and without 
• Betty: a Story for Children . 2/6 

Fiction. 

Clowes (A.), Mrs. Frederick Graham . 2/6 

Agnew (Mrs. Charles), The PestUence that Walketh in 

Darkness. 2/6 

Parker (M. M. T.), Is there a Better Thing ?. 6/0 

Messrs. Sonnenschein announce other text-books, educational 
books, &c. 


Messrs. Thacker & Co. 

New Editions. 

An idition de luxe of the Works of Whyte-Melville, edited 
by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert MuweU, Bart., M.P. 

The volumes are printed from new type on hand¬ 
made paper, and bound in buckram with gilt tops. 
Illustrate. Now ready, VoU. I. to Kill,, demy 

8vo, gilt tops.136/6 

To be folloioed by: Vol. XIV. Digby Grand. Hlns- 
trated by H. M. Brock. Nearly ready.—Vol. XV. 
Sarchedon. Illustrated by Hanington Bird.—Vol. 

XVI. Rosine and Sister Louise. Illustrated by H. M. 
Brock.—Vol. XVII. Kate Coventry. Illustrated by 
H. M. Brook.—Vol. XVIII. Cerise. Illustrated by 
H. M. Brock.—Vol. XIX. Queen’s Maries. Illus¬ 
trated by G. A. Jalland.—Vol. XX. Holmby House. 
Illustrated by G. A. Jalland.—Vol. XXI. General 
Bounce.—Vol. XXII. Gladiators.—Vol. XXIII. Good 
for Nothing.—Vol. XXIV. The Interpreter. 

Russell (0. E. M.), Bullet and Shot, in Indian Forest, 
Plain, and Hill. With Hints to Beginners in Indian 

Shooting. 10/6 

O’Donoghue (Mrs. Power), Riding for Ladies, with Hints 
on the Stable: a Lady’s Horse Book. With seventy- 
five Illustrations by A. Chantrey Cobbould. Ele¬ 
gantly printed and bound . 10/6 

Wilkms (W. J.), Modem Hinduism ; being an Account of 
the Religion and Life of the Hindus in Northern 
India ... 


Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

“ story of the Nations ” Series : 

Douglas (R. K.), China ... o/O 

“ Builders of Greater Britain" Series: 

Egerton (H. E.), Sir Stamford Raffles. 5/0 

“ Masters of Medicine ” Series: 

Payne (J. F.), Thomas Sydenham . 3/6 

Taylor (C. L.), Andreas Vesalius . 3/6 

Wright (Thomas), The Unpublished and Uncollected 

Poems of William Cowper.net 3/6 

Bearne (Catherine A.), Pictures of the Old French Court: 
Jeanne de Bourbon, Anne de Bretagne, and Isabeau 

de Bavii're. 10/6 

Pike (Oliver G,), In Birdland with Field Glass and Camera 6/0 
The Paris Salon of 1900. 4 parts, 1/ each. Complete, 

cloth bound 5/0 

Ouida, Critical Studies . 7/6 

Goodenough (Rev. G.), The Handy Man, Afloat and 

Ashore . 6 0 

Russell (C.) and Lewis (H. S.), The Jew in London: a 
Study of Racial Character and Present-Day Condi¬ 
tions. 
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Flynt (Josiab), Trampirg with Tramps ... 6/0 

Evans (W. Sanford), The Canadian Contingent . 6/0 

Syhes (Lady), Sidelights on the War in South Africa . 3/6 

Memories of Some Oxford Pets ..net 3/0 

Noble (M. A.), Cricket. 2/6 

Lummis (Edward), The Speaker’s Chair. 2/6 

Hobbes (John Oliver), The Wisdom of the Wise: a Comedy 


Moore (A. W.), A History of the Isle of Man 2 vols. 32 0 

Wendell (Barrett), A Literary History of America . 16/0 

Workman (Fanny Bullock) and Workman (William 

Hunter), In the Ice World of the Himalaya . 16/0 

Wilkin (Anthony), Among the Berbers of Algeria . 16 0 

Moore (Rev. Herbert), Hmf-Hours in Japan. 6/0 

JUVENILK. 

Best (G. A.), The Home of Santa Claus . 6/0 

Gould (F. Carruthers), Tales Told in the Zoo.. 6/0 

Irvine (R. F.), Bubbles; his Book . .3/6 

Howard (W. Scott), Old Father Gander. 6/0 

Fiction. 

“ Rita,” Vanity; The Confessions of a Court Modiste. 6 0 

Crottie (Julia M.), Neighbours; Being Annals of a Dull 

Town . 6/0 

“ Alien,” The Devil’s Half-Acre . 6 0 

Mann (Mary E.), Among the Syringas . 6 0 

West (Julian), My Afterdream . 6/0 

MacDougall (Alexander), Allen Lome . 6,0 

MoAnlay (Allan), Black Mary . 6/0 

Becke (Louis), Edward Barry, South Sea Pearler. 6/0 

Moore (George), Sister Theresa. 6 0 

Barr (Amelia E.), Trinity Bells . 6 0 

Barry (William), The Wizard’s Knot . 6 0 

Townesend (Stephen), A Thoroughbred Mongrel. 3 6 

Brereton (J. Le Gay), Landlopers. 3 6 

Mitchell (S. Weir), 'The Autobiography of a Quack. 3/6 

Overseat Library : 


Bulfiu (W.), Tales of the Pampas. Cloth 2/0 ...paper 1/6 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 


Hamack (Prof. Adolf), The Principles and A^lica- 
tions of Christianity. Translated by T. Bailey 

Saunders. Theological Translation Library. 

Nestle (Prof. E.), fitroduction to the Greek New 
Testament. Translated by Wm. Edie, B.D., and 
edited by Professor Allan Menzies. Theological 

'Translation Library. 

Beeby (Dr. C- E-)' Doctrine and Principles: Popular 

Lectures on Primary Questions. 

Gostwick and Harrison’s Histo^ of German Literature. 
New Edition, partly re-written, with new chapters 
added and brought quite up to date by Prof. A. L. 

Meissner, of Queen’s College, Belfast.. 

Marcks (Prof. Erich), England and Germany : Their Re¬ 
lations in the Great Crises of European History, 

1600-1900. Translated from the German . 

Bridges (John Henry), The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon. 
'The first two volumes of this work were originally 
published by the Clarendon Press, but their stock has 
been transferred and the work is now published com¬ 
plete with a supplementary volume. Vol. 3 sepa¬ 
rately, 7s. 6d. 

Kirk (Rev. R. S.), Sidelights, and Other Religious Essays. 


10/6 


10/6 

4/6 


31/6 

1/0 


Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. 


Carpenter (J. E.), Soldier Songs: a New Military Song- 

Book . 1/0 

Carpenter (J. E.), Sailor Songs: A New Naval Song-Book 10 
Cooke (M. C.), One Thousand Objects for the Microscope 2/6 

Harding (J. D.), Lessons on Art . 3 0 

Harding (J. D.), Lessons on Trees . ;j/6 

Flortidiiii .S'tAs of liirtli'haj-IUi'iks ; Golden Links, Ac., Ac. 9 
Davidson (H. C.), Gardening Chart. 1/0 


Baker (C. E.), Wills: How to Make and How to Prove 


'Them . 1/0 

Baker (C. C.), Landlords, Tenants, and Lodgers . 1/0 

IlXtrSTBATED GlFT-BOOKS. 

Valentine (L.), Heroes of the United Service. 7/6 

Lear (the late Edward), Nonsense Songs. New E^tion... 6/0 
The Bunkum Book: a 'Tale of Topsy Tnrvy Land, with 32 
origiual full-page Hliutrations in colours by Maud 

Trelawny . 6/0 

Inman (H. ^cott), Gobbo-Bobo, the Two-Eyed Qriflia ... 6/0 

Pictorial Wonders and T^es of Wild Life . 5/0 

Lear (Edward), The Pelican Choras and other Nonsense 
Verses. Illustrated in colours and with numerous 

text engravings by L. Leslie Brooke .. 3/6 

Lear (Edward), The Jumblies and other Nonsense Verses. 

illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 3/6 

Overton (Robert), A Chase Round the World . 3/6 

Pickering (Edgar), The Fortunes of Claude. Illustrations 

by Lancelot Speed . 3/6 

Armstrong (Jessie), My Friend Anne: a Story of the Six¬ 
teenth Century. 3/6 

Fiction. 

Lys (Christian), The Mystery of Lsdyplaoe . 6/0 

Pickering (B.), The Dogs of War: a Romance of the Civil 

War. 6/0 

Hocking (Silas K.), To Pay the Price . :i/6 

Hocking (Silas K.), When Life is Young. 2/6 

O’Rell (Max), Woman and Artist. 3/6 

JUVSNILE. 

Stables (Gordon), Travels by the Fireside . 3 6 

Nisbet (Hume), Hunting for Gold: Adventures in the 

Klondyke . 3/6 

Nisbet (Hume), Kings of the Sea. 3/6 

Debenham (Mary H.), The Bells of St. Clement’s. 2/6 

Meade (L. T.). A Little Mother to the Others . 2 '6 

Meade (L. T.), Bad Little Hannah . 2'6 

Martin (Mrs. Herbert). Elsa’s Little Boys. With Original 

Illustrations . 2/0 


New Editions of Walter Crane’s Children’s Books: The 
Baby’s Opera.—The Baby’s Bouquet.—The Baby’s 

./Esop . 

New Editions of Kate Oreenaviay’s Picture Books: A Day 
in a Child’s Life.—Under the Window, Ac., Ac. 


Little Folks’ Gift Book . 1/6 

Animals at Home. 10 

A B C of Fairy Tales . I/O 

Neiv Painting Books: The Palette Painting Book.—The 

Paint Box: A Painting Book of Toys. 1/0 

The Wonder Toy Books (Soldier Series): Soldiers of the 
Empire.—Soldiers of the Queen (Cavalry).—Soldiers 

of the Queen (Infantry) ... /I 

Commanders of the British Army. /I 

St. Nicholas. Vol. XXVII. 8/6 

All the above are illustrated. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Messrs. Partridge & Co. 

Fenton (Ferrar), The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from Greek into 

current English. 

Following Jesus : A Bible Picture Book for the Young ... 
Forster (Wm. J.), A Trii) to Many Lands: Stories and 

Pictures of Foreign Countries . 

Bible Light for Little Pilgrims. 

Batt (Rev. J. H.), Dwight L. Moody: The Life-work of a 

Modem Evangelist . 

Chappell (Jennie), Noble Work by Noble Women. 

Michael (C. D.), Deeds of Daring; or. Stories of Heroism 

in Every-day Life... 

Holmes (F. M.), The Lifeboat: Its Histoiy aud Heroes... 

Herbert (Rev. Charles), Marohester Storie. 

Langford (E. Stuart H.). A Aleasuring Eye . 

Lowndes (E. E. K.), Every-day Life in South Africa.. 


[_CoiU{nued on page 3 of eovor.] 
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DAYID NOTT’S AUTDMN PUBLICATIONS. 

FIRST LIST. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STORY of a COTTONTAIL RABBIT, and 

Other Animal Stories. By ERNEST 8ETON THOMPSON, Naturalist to 
the Government of Manitoba, Author of “ Wild Animals I have Known." 

** The Trail of the Sand Hill Staff," &o. Crown &vo, 146 pp., 4 Full-paffe 
Plates, and numerous marginal lUustratiODs. Fancy cioth, top gilt, > 
38. Od. iReadp. 

This volume contains the following stories: Lobo, the King-wolf of 
Cumimpaw; Redraff, the Story of the Don Valley Partridge; Raggvlng, the 
Story of a Cottontail Rabbit; and Vixen, the Springfield Pox, selected from 
“Wild Animals I have Known," at once the most admirable and the most 
successful volome of Animal Stories ever written. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. A Manual of Theoryand 

Practice. By L. COPE-OORNFORD, Author of "Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son,” “Travellers for Ever," Ac. Crown 8vo, xvi.225 pp., cloth, 8a. 6d. 

iReadi/. 

CoN’TK.fTMIntroduction; the Art of Expression; the Subject; the Four 
E^aeuttal Factors of Com{) 08 itiou; the Five Orders of Composition, Defini¬ 
tions: the Story; Description; Dialogue; Letter; Essay. Wiih 62 Illustrative 
Examples, drawn from the best masters of English Prose, Exercises, Subjects 
for Esktys, Method of Treatment, Notes on Diction, Ac., Ac. 


SCOTIISM HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 

Second, R‘vi*ed, and Greatly Enlar(ted Edition. 

MARY QUEEN of SOOTS, 1642-1687. Extracts 

from the English, Spanish, and Venetian State Papers, Buchanan, Knox. 
Leslev M.lviie, the “ Diurnal of Oocarronte," Nan, Ac. Arranged and 
Editeti, with an Introduction, by ROBERT 8. RAIT, Follow of New 
ColleM, Oxford. lOmo, xxiii-3«7 pp., 9 Illustrations. Cloth, cut edges Ss 
Or handeomely bound in fancy cloth, top gilt, edges trimmed, 48. ’ 

HBMdy, 

The new edition has been eidarge^l bv upwards of 80 pages. 'J h- text 
of the contemporary English version of the Letters has l>een printed as 

well as the French and Scots form.s, and the Editor has provided an Introduc¬ 
tion in which the evidence of the te.xts is summed up and discusseiL 


No. 3. The RISING of 1746. Extracts from Oon- 

temporary Writers, Selected and Edited by C. SANFORD TERRY M.A. 

Lecturer in History in the University of Alierdeen. With Illustrative 

Facsimiles from Contemporary Prints, Maps, and Plans. 16mo, 338 dd. 

Cloth, cut edges, 38. 

Or handsomely bound in fancy cloth, top gilt, edges trimmed, le. 

*«• A special feature is the Aojiendix; Bibliography of Literatire illus- 
tra.ing Jacobite History (1680—1788), running to 90 pages, and arranged under 
the following heads: Contemporary Materials; Contemporarj'Materials stilliQ 
MS. or incompletely edited—Non-contemporary Works—English, Irish and 
Scottish Newspapers of the Jacobite Period—(Contemporary Maps and Plana. 

[In October. 


No. 4. The CHEVALIER de ST. GEORGE and the 

JACOBITE MOVEMENT in his FAVOUR, 1701—1780. Bditcd hv 
C. SANFORD TERRY. About 300 pages. [/» the Winter. 


THE SOUL of the COUNTESS, and other Stories. 

By JESSIE L. WESTON, Author of “Legends of the Wagner Drama" 

Ac. Crown 8vo. Printed at the (Constable Press, on laid ])aper. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece by Caroline Watts. Cloth, gilt top, 3 g. 6d. net. 

[Ready October 16th. 

ARTHURIAN ROMANCES UNREPRESENTED in 

MALORY. No. 3. Guingamor; Lanval; Tyolet; The Were Wolf, Four | 
Lai* translated from the French of Marie de France and others hr 
JB8SI8 L. WESTON. With designs by Caroline Watts. Minuscule 4to 
printed on laid paper. Designed cloth cover, gilt top, 28. net. [Ready. * 

The previous numbers in thi« series, which has prov^ itself equally 
attractive to tbs studeot of romance and to the general reader, are— 

No. 1, Sir Gawain and the Groon Kaight. 2s. net. 

No. 2. Tristan and Iseult, from the Middle High German of Gottfried 
von StraHSburg. 3 vols., 4s. net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S GREENWOOD. The Language; 

the Superstitions; the Customs; the Folklore; the Birds and Trees* the 
Parson; the Poets; the Novelist. By GEORGE MORLEY, Author of 
“I^afy Warwicktjhire," Ac. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
Chapter Headings by (’arolino Watts. Sciuare lOmo, 312 pp., printed on 
hand-made paper, cloth, top gilt, 58. not. [ Ready. 

POPULAR STUDIES in ROMANCE, MYTHOLOGY, 

and FOLKLORE. Each lOmo, sewed 6d. net (7d. post free). 

No. 7. MYTHOLOGY and FOLKTALES. By E, Sidney 

HARTLAND, P.S.A. [Ready. 

No. 8. CUCHITLAINN, THE IRISH ACHILLES. By Alfred 

NUTT. [November, 

No. 9. THE VEDAS, By E. V. Arnold. [November. | 

No. 10. THE ROMANCE, CYCLE of CHARLEMAGNE and 

his PEERS. By J. L. WESTON. [November. 

A full list of the Series will be sent on application. Each Study sums 
up in a form at once popular and scholarly the latest results of research, and 
l>ro>'ideB a full and careiully annotated bibliography for such stadents as wish 
to pursue the subject indei)end6ntly. 


FICTION. 

A Breaker of Laws. 

By W. PETT RIDGE, 

Author of “Mord Bmly,” “A Son of the State.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 b. 

Slaves of Society. 

AN ANONYMOOS SATIRE ON SOCIAL LIFE AND.USAGES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 

Palace Tales. 

TALES OF BURMA AND THE BURMESE. 

By H. FIELDING, 

Author of “ The Sonl of a People,” “ Thibaw's Qaeen.” 
Crown 8to, oloth, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION 

Love and Mr. Lewisham. 

By H. G. WELLS, 

Author of “ The Wheele of Chanoe,” •• The Time Machine,” &o. 
Crown Svo, oloth, 6a. 


The Love of Parson Lord. 

By MARY E. WILKINS, 

Author of "A Now England Nun,” “Jerome,” &o. 
Crown 8vo, niustrated, 6s. 


A Gay Conspiracy. 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 

Author of “Aahes of Empire,” “Lorraine,” &o. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


Meady, October 9 . 

Wonder Stories from Herodotus. 

Retold by H. G. BODEN and W. B. D’ALMEDIA. 

With 20 Coloured lUustratious, and numerona Head and Tailpiece 
D^gns by 

H. GRANVILLE PELL. 

Foap. 4to, bound in Decorated Cover, Ts. 6d. 


A. R. OOLQUHOUN’S LATEST WORKS ON 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

The “Overland ” to China. 

With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 16.. 

Russia against India; 

OR, THE STRUGGLE FOR ASIA. 

With Maps, Fiaus, Ac. 

Crown 8to, 6s. 


P. NUTT, 52-59, Long Acre, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 46, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE i CO., Ltd. 

FiRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

LETTERS of T. E. BROWN, Aathor of “Betsy Lee” and 

“Po’o’sle Yarns." Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by BIDNEY 
T, IRWIN, 2 vols., crown 870 , 128. 

OLIVER CROMWEL^. By Theodore Roosevelt. Ulus- 

trated. Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

THE FIGHT with FRANCE for NORTH AMERICA. By A G. 

BRADLEY. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 158. 

ENGLAND, EGYPT, and the SUDAN. By H. D. Traill. 

Demy 8vo, with Maps, 128. 

WAR and POLICY: Essays. By Spenser Wilkinson. With 

Maps. Demy 8vo, 158. 

PEERAGE and other STUDIES in FAMILY HISTORY. Bv 

J. HORACE ROUND. M.A., Author of “Geoffrey de Mtiideville,'* 
•* Feudal England,’* “The Cjmmune of London," &c. Demy 8vo. 

THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509 A.D. A Reprint of the 

Edition of 1872.5, which contoioed upwards of 600 I.rttterF, &c., til I than 
unpubligbed, to which ara uow added other* in a Supplement after the 
Introduction. Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER. of the Public Record 
Office. 4 TOle., crowu 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece to each vol., 21 b. net for the 4 vots. 

THROUGH SIBERIA. By J. Stadllng-. Edited by Dr. 

GUILLEMARD. Polly Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 

WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. Travels Across and 

About Hayti. By HE3KBTH PRICHARD. Fully Illustrated. Demv 
8vo, 12a. 

TRAVELS in the EAST of NICHOLAS II., EMPEROR of 

RUSSIA, when TSAROITTCH. 1800-1891. Written by Order of his 
Imperial Majestj^iy Prince E. OOKHT'OMSKY, and Translated from 
the Russian by ROBERT GOUDLET (St. Petersburg). In 2 vols., with 
about 600 Illustrations engraved on Wood and numeroue Photogravure 
PUtes. Ediled by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.I.E, &c. 
Vol. II. completing the Work. 6 Guineas net the 2 vols. 

EPHEMERA CRITIC A: Plain Truths about Current Litera- 

ture. By JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. Crown. 8vo, 68. 

A HISTORY of EDUCATION. By Thomas Davidson, Author 

of “ Aristotle and the Ancient Kducationnl Ideals," “ Ros^eau and Kduca- 
tion according to Nature," Ac. Crown Hvo, 59. net. 

THE MIND of TENNYSON: his Thousrhts on God, Free- 

dom, and Immortelity. By E. HER3HEY SNKATH. Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in Tale University. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 

THINGS NEW and OLD. Sermons. By J. H. Wilson, 

M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester, Vicar of Rochdale. C^wn 8vo, Oa. 
ADDED TO CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OP TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1816, By Capt. William 

SIBORNB. Fully Illustrated with Portraits, Iteps, and Plans. New 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 68. 


THE STORY of BHANAVAR. By George Meredith. Pocket 

Edition, 38.6d. net. 


By George Meredith. Pocket 
Pocket Edition, 


THE TALE of CHLOE. 

Edition, 38. 6d. net. 

SELECTED POEMS. By George Meredith 

3s. 6d. net. 

The Three Volume.*!, uniform in lx)x, lOs. 6d. net. 

THE PUPPET SHOW: a Novel. By Marian Bower. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PRIDE of ENGLAND. By Marcus Reed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PRINCESS’S STORY-BOOK. Edited, with an Intro¬ 
duction, by OEORGG LAURENCB GOMME. IlluKtrated by Helen 
Stratton. Over 100 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extm, gilt top os. 
Uniform with “The King's Story-Book," “The Queeu’s Btorv'-Book." 
and “ The Prince's Story-Book." 

THE WORKS of TOBIAS SMOLLETT. In 12 vols., demy 

8vo. Limited to 760 copies for England and America. Mr. W. E. HENLEY 
has written a Critical Essay specially for this Edition. Each volume con¬ 
tains an enmved Frontispiece. 78. 6d. net iier voiiune. Sold in Sets 
only. VoU. X., XI., XII. completing the issue. 

MOTOR VEHICLES and MOTORS: thefp Dosfg^n, Construc¬ 
tion, and Working, by Steam. Oil, and Electricity. By W. WORBY 
BEAUMONT, M.I.G.E., M.I.?LB. About 600 pages, with more than 450 


niustrations and Working Drawings, with Marginal Notes printed in Red 
Ink, royal 8vo, 428. net. 

MODERN ASTRONOMY: being some Account of the 

Revolution of the Last Quarter of the Centory. By H. H. TURNER 
F.R.S., Saviliau Profeesor of Astronomy, Oxiord. "Crown 8vo Fuliv 
Illustrated. 68. net. 

ELEMENTARY STUDIES In CHEMISTRY. By Joseph 

TORREY', Instructor in Harvard Universitv. With numorous lUustrn- 
tiong and Diagrams. 482 pages, crowu 8vo, Bs. net. 

LOVE LYRICS, and Other Poems. By Constance Sutcliffe. 

Crown 8vo, 58. net. 

SHOOTING on SMALL INCOMES. By Charles Walker. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, os. 


w B s T I isr S T B R.- 


OXFOR D UNIVERS ITY PRESS. 

Oxford Olassloal Taxism 

TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 

OAESARIS OOMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO. 

6d* PONTET. Crown 8vo, ])aper covers, 26.; limp cloth, 

VERQILI OPERA By P. A Hirtzel. Crown 8vo. 

paper covers, Ss.; limp cloth, 38. Od.; on Oxfurd India paper, 43 ,6d. 


By W. Y. CKLLAR, M.A. 

ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. 

Edition. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 


Third 


ROMAN POETS of the AUOUSTAN AGE : Virgil. 

Third Edition. Crowm 8vo, price Os. ® 

Horace and the Elegiac Poets. Second Edition, 

wifh a Memoir of the Autlior by ANDREW LANG, M.A. Cn^wn 8vo, 
price / 8. vd, 

ESSAYS of JOHN DRYDEN. Selected and Edited 

by ^\. P, KER, M.A. 2 vols., crown mvo, price 10a, fkl. 

‘ 5 ° '‘PPl.ad Prof. Ker’s admirable volumes. 
Here ^ last the work of Dryden is set forth with leamiog, ta.ste, and restraint 
Prof. Ker is a iierfeot editor, because while he knows all that may be known of 
his author, ho recognises that he himself plays but a secondary part Never. 
thelosB, a good edit ir u as rare as a good translator, and Dryden in finding the 
best has found no more tlmn his desert.’’ ■.uu.ug me 


THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. Being a complete 

Editinu of,the ''’orks, ediled from iimuorous MSS., witli Introduction and 
Glo^ry, by W. W. SIvEAr, I.itl.D. In I vol., ciomi 8vo, clotli, prieo 
78. 6d.; on Oxf rd India paper, price fls. fid. 

DANTE—LA DIVINA OOMMEDIA, nuovamente 

nvedurt nel tosh, dal Dr. E. MOORE: con Indiee dei Noini Propri com. 
pn^Oa" Toynbee, M.A. I*rge Type Edition. Crown 8vo, 


A DICTIONARY of PROPER 

NO'TABLE MATTERS in the WORKS of DANTE. 
TOYNBEE, M.A. Small 4to, price 2os. net. 


NAMES and 

By I’AGKT 


THE ATTIO THEATRE. A Description of the 

Stage au(l Theatre of the .Vthenians, ami of the Dramatic Performaiicpa 
at Athens. Bv A. E. HAIGH, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, Knlarired 
1 ?*^^ Re-written, with Facsimiles and lUustrationa. 8vo, price 


THE TRAGIC DRAMA of the GREEKS. With 

niuBtrations. By the SAME AUTHOR. 8vo, price 128. (kl. 


STORIES of the HIGH PRIESTS of MEMPHIS. 

The Sethon of Herodotus and the Demotic Tales of Khamuas. By F. f.i 
GRIFFITH, M.A. With .Vtla.s containing facsimiles of the Demotic Text 
of the Second Tale._ [Tmiaediafel,. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL 

PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philo* 
logical Society. Tmporml 4to. E<lited by J. A. H. MURRAY LL.D 
and HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. Input—Invalid (double section) pro* 
pared by Dr. Murray, price 58. Rc isauo in Monthly Parts, price 38 Od 
each; No. 10, Capublenoss-Catch. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE^ 

THE OXFORD TENNYSON.—The EARLY POEMS 

of ALFRED, LOUD TENNVrS^i.V. Including “The Princeaa," “In 
Momorinm," “MuikI,” &c. Crown 8vo, from 26. Gd. Also a Miniature 
Edition in 1 vol., from 38. 6d. Ummadrafeli/. 


BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES. ^ Edited by Professor 

E. ARBKR. In cnnvn Svo volinues, ^oth e.xtpa, :?a. (»d. each and in 
various Leather lUndiug.-H, Two New V.'Iumcs now ready. * 


Vol II.— The Surrey and Wyatt AiShology. 1609 
Vol. IX.— The Goldsmith Anthology' 1746—1774. 


1647. 


COMPLETECATALOOUE POST FREEONAPPLICATION. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford Univeraty Press Warehouse 
Amen Comer, E.O. 
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V, WHITE & 00^8 LIST. 


ELEVEN POPULAR NOVELS. 

Priee 6s. eaeh. 

A SELF-MADE COUNTESS. 

, (Sm Ktfitlon.) JOHN STEA.NaE WINTER. 

IN WHITE RAIMENT. 

(2nd Kditlon.) WItLUH LE QDEHX. 

IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. home nisbet. 

THE SHIELD OF HONOUR. 

BIOHARD HENRT 8AVA0E. 

BROT HE RS OF THE CHAIN, george Griffith. 
THE PRINCESS OF COPPER. 

ARCHIBALD OLAVERING GUNTER. 

THE GODDESS —-A DhMON.- richaro marsh. 
DAUNAY’S TOWER. adeli.'se sergeant. 

THE WORLD S BLACKMAIL. lucas cleeve. 
THE LOVE OF TWO WOMEN. ,ohn jokes. 
THE FLICK OF FORTUNE, thomas pahkes. 

** Aa intemtloi And clever book. VanUit Fa ir. 

**A book that Ucertatniy i-)be n%d"—Black ani Whits, 

**We hope that It will meet with the recognition it deeervet.*'—-/Hwet'oted JLoadoa A’ewt. 


P. V. WHITE & CO., U, Bedford Street, Struid, W.C. 


JUST ISSUED BY THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, Limitid. 
414 pa^s, price 68. net; by post, 68.4d. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 

At the CLOSE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By PROFESSOR ERNST HAECKEL 

(Op Jkna). 

This ir^eat work, already famons on the Oontlnent, contains the ripened 
ooDclusions based on the writer’s Hfe-lonff and welMcnown scientific researches. 
It is a unique exoositioo, both from the philosophic and the historical point 
of view, of the evolutionary Mooifxn of modem science. 


About the ener^iy. the vigour, and the conviction with which ProfesFor 
Haeckel presses his views there is as little doubt as there is of bis immense 
at'ainments and the autboiity with which he speaks on all questions of natural 
science .”—Daily Chronicle. 

London: WATTS & CO., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


T3E ENGLISH HISTORIGAL REVIEW. 

Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and REGINALD L. 
POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

No. 60.—OCTOBER, 1900,—Royal Svo, price 68. 
\.-ARTlCLBS. 

■ CUSTOMS of the WESTERN PYRENEES. By A. B. WHirewir. 
COLCHESTER and the COMMONWEALTH, fly J. H. Roran. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY of ENGLAND unaer WALPOLE. By 
Basil Wjlli&mr. Fait Ilf. 

NELSON at NAPLES. By Captain A T. MARia, D.O.L., U.S.N. 
t.—hOTSS an/t VOCVUBnTS. Z.—REVUStr of BOOKS. *.—a0T1CBS 
of PERIODICAL BUBLI0ATWS8. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 301.—OCTOBER, 1900,— 8vo, price Os. 

I. THE WAR in S iUTH AFRICA. 

*. M. ROSTAND and the LITERARY PROSPECTS of the DRAMA. 

S. THE COMPLETION of ITALIA.N UNITY, 1881-1871. 

4. THE WORKS of LORD UYBON. 

5. HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. 

0 . MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

7. THE ROMAN CONQUEST of GAUL. 

8 . CHINA end INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS. 

0. THE RE.STORATICfN REGIME in SCOTLAND. 

10. THE SICK and WOUNDED in SOUTH AFRICA. 

11 THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bomljay, 


NEW SERIES. 
No. 30. 


MIND: 

A Quarterly Review ef Psychology and Philosophy 


OCTOBER Nomljer, 
Price 4e. 


EdiUd by Dr. G. P. STOUT. 

With the oo^peration of Dr. E. (.'aird, ProfeHor« Ward and B, B Titciicncr. 

• I. PRAGMATISM. W. Caldwell. ~ 11. ON the CONCEPTION of 
’ENE'PTEIA ’AKINH3rA2, by F. C. S. Schiller.— III. THE PRINCIPLE of 
LEAST ACTION as a PSYCIIOLOC.ICAL PRINCIl'LE. W. R. B. Gibsox—IV. THE 
hOHMAL SELF : a SuKKesied Formula for E%-<'luti«>Dary Etliica. R. R, MAEAtr—V, THE 
I’SkCllOLOGlCAL ami SOCD>L<»GlrAL STUDY of ART. Y. Hik.\.—VI. DISCUSSIONS: 
►ome Phyeit'Al ConcluMotia In R^Ai- ct to S|.;ice. Dr. S. Toi vt» Fr»»tox — VII. CRITICAL 
NOTICES: John Buriut, The Ethics of Arirtotle. R. P. 11 .\kimr: J. H. StirdOR. What ie 
Thought? W. H. FAimiKoTiiiB.—VIll. NEW DoipKS.-IX. PlIILu.SUPlilCAL I'ERlODl- 
CALS.-X. NOTES ana NEWS. 

„ WILLIAMS * NORGATE, 

Heniictta Street, Covent Oartico, Lori'lofi; »». South Frtderlok Street, Edinburgh; 
and 7, Broad Strvi't, Oxford. 


Smith, Elder & Go.’s Mev Books. 

MR. CONAN DOYLE’S 

HISTOBT OF THE BOER WAR. 

ON OOTOBER 28td.—With M(pa, Urge post 8to, 7a. «d. 

THE 

OREHT BOEH WflH 

By A. CONAN DOYLE, 

AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,“ “ROONEY STONE,” “THE 
GREEK FLAG, AND OTHER STORIES OP WAR jAND SPORT,** Ac 

Mr, Conan Doyle was present in South Africa during a considerable porti n 
of the war. He saw sometbiog of the operations with hts own eyes, and he bad 
exceptioDsd opportunities of meeting and cross-examining officers and men who 
had taken part in those events. He combines considerable knowled^ of 
military affairs with a fearlees impartiality. Mr. Consh Doyle's histo^ is the 
first attempt to gather the events of this drama into a single comply one- 
volume narmtive. 


Second Impression of 
MR. MERRlMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION of 

“ THE ISLE OF UNREST,” 

b) H. SETON UERRIMAN, Author of 

•The Sowersf* Ac., is Now Ready. With 

Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s 

MOBNINQ POST,—** A really admirable novel, vigorous and vivid, artis'ic 
in conception and execution, with an ini^nious plot, and wi h obaraoters of 

flesh and blood, whose doiugs we follow with eageroess.The sort of ta^e for 

which the reader neglects everything until be has finiehed it.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 

With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 68. 

THE BRASS BOTTLE. 

By P. ANSTEY, 

AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA,” “THE GIANT’S ROBE," 

“A FALhES IDOL,"' Ac. 

BOOKMAK.—" K rem.rkably clever and brilliant novel.” 


NEW WORK BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 

PUBLISHED ON OOTOBSR 10th.—Large iDSt Svo, 7a. 01. 

THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERYIGE. 

Being the Polity of the Hepcantlle Marina for "Longshore Readers. 

By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.US., 

AUTHOR OP “THE ORUISE OP THE ’OAOHALOT,"' “THE LOG OF A 
SEA.WAIF,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL NY SIR WILLIAM MACNAY, BART. 

NOW RKADY.—Crown Svo, Os. 

THE MAN-TRAP. 

By Sir WILLIAM MAQNAY, Bart., 

AUTHOR OF “THE PRIDE OF LIFE,"' “THE HEIRESS OF TH5 
SEASON,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY OLIVE BIRRELl. 

ON OOTOBER 20th.—Crown Svo, 0". 

LOVE IN A MIST. 

By OLIVE BIRRELL, 

AUTHOR OP “THE AMBITION OF JUDITH,” “ANTHONY 
LAKGviVOE,” &c. 


NIW VOLUMK or OMITH, KbOIfl O 00.*a POPUL^W !•. Gd. 

library. 

KOW READY,—In liaip red c'oth, crown Svo, 2». 6d. 

THE HEIRESS of the SEASON. By Sir William 

MAGKAY, Bart., Author of “ The Pride of Life,” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER k CO., 15, Waterloo PUce, S.W. 
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A. &C. BLACK’S LIST 


NOW EKADY. 

In 2 vob., square demy 8ro, cloth, price £i 29 . net. 

THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 

Its Rlss, Its Qrowth. and Its Psilf 
421.1707. 

By W. CAREW HA2LITT. 

M r, C arew Hszlitt‘8 volumeB are the only complete 
history in Euffllah of the once f^reat and famoos 
Ve ne t i a n Republic. In 1860 the anihor brooj^ht out 
a book which was i^cognised as the standard work on 
tto sabject, bat in the forty years which have since 
uapsedp such vast ^tore^ <‘f additional information 
have been made accessible, that the nresent book is, 
to a large extent, not only rewritten, bat reananged, 
while the narrative is carried down to ihe closeof the 
‘jjdependent government, and a series of chapters 
lUu atr ating social ^vt.toUons has been introduced. 

A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. 

By E. RAY LANKE8TER. M.A.. LL.D.. P.R.S., 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; Director 
of the Natural Bisto^ Department of the British 
Maseum; Fullerian Professor of Physiology and 
^mparative Anatomy in the Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illustrated. To be com- 
pleted in Ten Paits. 

NOW READY. 

Part II. THE PORI PER A and 

OtNLNRTlRA. Br E. A. MINCHIN, M.A.. 
Q5>H fowler, B.A , Ph.U., and GILBERT <i. 
BOURNE, M.A. Part III. THC BOH I NO- 

DBRMA. By P. A. BATHER. M.A , asawtcd by 
J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., and B. S. GCXIURICII, 
M.A. DemySro, paper coTcre. price ll8.ed. net 
each; cloth, price ISg. net each. 

“ What is undoubtedly the text-book of zoology for 
advanced etudents,'*—O tasgow Herald. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price lOs. 6d. 

HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN 

Airn 

ECCLESIASTICAL ROME. 

Parte nr. and IV. in One Volume. By M. A. R 
TUKER and HOPE MALLESON. Part III. 
M0NA8TICISM in ROME. Part IV. EOCLB- 
8IASTICAL ROME. Containing Iltuetratione 
of the Badges of Monastic Orders, Plan and View 
of a Monastery, Plan of the Vatican, Arms of 83 
Popes, and » Coloured Pages of Monastic Orders 
and Habits. 

“ It is written in a reverent and liljeral critical spirit, 
recourse has been had to the latest authorities, and we 
do not hesituts to rocommsnd the volume rs certain to 
be most useful not merely to the visitor to Rome, but 
also to all who desire to know something of Western 
Monasticism.*"— Guardian, _ 

NOW READY. 

In 1 vol., lergA crown 8vo, containing 151 Illustra- 
tions, price 7s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES in FOSSIL BOTANY 

By DUKINPIELD HENRY SCOTT, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.8., F.L.S., P.G.S., Honorary K^^per 
of the Jodrell Laboratiry. Royal Gardens, Kew; 
Author of “ An Introduction to Structural 
Betany.*’ 

“An excellent lx>ok.To the botanist it will 

appeal as a thoroaghly sound and scientific piece of 
exposition, which is a considerable contribution to a 
recent and important branch of the subject." 
___ The Spectator, 

READY SHORTLY. 

Cloth, gilt top, price 28. net per volume. 

HORiE SUBSECIViE. 

By JOHN BROWN, M.D..Lt.D., Ac. New Edition. 
In 3 vols„ 6i X +1 in., printed on thin Bible paper, 
uniform in size with Nelson’s New Century 
Library. 

READY SHORTLY. 

Crown 8vo, doth, price 28. 6d. 

ON SANITARY AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D.. LL.D., P R C.P.E., 
Author of A Pica for a Simpler Life." ** Pads of 
an Old Physiciftn," Ac. 

This volume, as tlie title indicates, treats of subjects 
V rying b mewhat in kind, but all jxiiijinig o it- errors 
on sanitary or economic nmtiers which seriously affect 
the well-beinir of the comuiunitr, and which, but for 
the 8tivn.tr resistiiiij power of conventionalism, ini?lit 
w easily remedied, and with much lulvaiiKiLro to all. 
riM Iii8t three papers go mainly to confirm what the 
author has al eady brought forward as to the evil.s 
lemltiiig from ine pre>rjiit .‘»y.stem of over-fe**iiiag, 
ov r stimulation, and drugLolig, both in health ami 
d;->eaKd. 

ADAM A CHARLES BLACK, 

Si ho Square, London. 


HODOER & STOUGHTON’S 

NEW WORKS. 


S. K. OROOKKTT. 

THE STIOKIT MINISTEB’S 

WOOING, and other Galloway Stories. Bv 
S. R. CROCKETT, Author of iou ” : - - ^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


X)ne March,*’ &c. 


JOMPH HOOKING. 

THE MADNESS of DAVID 

JOSEPH HOOKING, Author of 
Ro'».'*&c. With 8 Illustrations by 
_Syilney Cowe'l. Cloth, price 3s. «d. 

THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 

THE EARL of ROSEBERY, K.O. 

By JANB T. •TODDAKT. 

An Illustrated Biography. 

Price 68. net. 

IAN MAOLARKN. 

CHURCH FOLKS. By Ian 

MACLiREN, Author of “Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,** Ac. Cloth, price 38. «d, 

ARCHBMHOP ALKXANDAr! 

THE FINDING of the BOOK, and 

other Poems. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
D.D., Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of All 
Ireland. Price 68. net. 


AROHOKAOON OIGQLR. 

SHORT STUDIES in HOLINESS. 

By the Venersbie JOHN W. DIGGLK, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Westmoreland. Price 3s. 6d. 

TH« BISHOP OP ORRRV. 

POEMS, Chiefly Sacred. By the 

Bight Rev. GEORGE A. CHADWICK, D.D., 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Cloth, price 6s. net. 


THR SKOONO VOLUME OP 

STUDIES of the PORTRAIT ol 

CHRIST. By the Rev. GEORGE MATHE30N, 
M.A. D.D., F.R.S.E. Edinburgh. Second Volume 
completing the Work. Crown 8vo, cloth, price fis. 
The Fint Volume of the work is now in its 
' Fifth Sditionf price 6s. 


REV. a CAMPBELL MORGAN. 

THE SPIRIT of GOD. By the 

G. CA^IPBELL MORGAN. Cloth, price 

3s. Od. 


REV. T. a SELBY. 

CHINAMEN at HOME. By the 

Rev, T. G. SELBY, for Twelve Years Missionarv 
in Cliina, Author of “ The Unheeding God," Ac. 
Cloth, price 38. 6d. net. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “OLEWB TO HOLY 
WHIT.' 

IRENE PETRIE, Missionary to 

KASHMIR. By Mrs. ASHLEY CARUS- 
WILSON, li.A. With Illustrations by Geoffrey 
Millais and otaers. Crown »vo, cloth, jiriee Os. 


GEORGE WHITEPIELD. 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M.A, 

Field Preacher, By JAMES PATEdSON GLKD 
SICNE. With IilustTHlious. Crown 8vo, cloth 
jirice iiii. * 


ELLEN THORNEVCROPT FOWLER. 

THE ISABEL CARNABY BIRTH- 

DAY BOOK. Including Selectinns from “Con¬ 
cerning leabM Carnaby,” “A Double Tfcrcad,” 
and “The Parringiluns.” Arranged bv ifl. D. 
BERRINGTON. y loih, jirice 3s, Gd, 


ERNEBT AETON.THOMFBON. 

THE BIOGRAPHY of a GRIZZLY, 

and 78 Drawings. By ERNEST 8KT0N- 
THOMPSON, Auihor of ‘‘Wild Animals I have 
Known.” Cloth, price 6s. 


AMY LE FEUVRE. 

BROWNIE. By Amy Le Feuvre 

With 1 Illustrations by W. H. O. Groomo. Price 2.- 

London: HODDEE & STODGHTON, 
27, Paternoffer Row. E C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 

LATEST LIST. 

BEADY I ms DAT. 

OLIVER CROMWELL 

By JOHN nORLEY. 

Witli Portrait. 8to, lOs. net. 

•.•Also an Edition ful'y Dins'rate I with carefully 
Autheoiicateil Portr.its in Public and Private 
Galleries, and with Reproductions of Contempo¬ 
raneous Prints in the British Moseum and the 
Univer.iiy of Oxford. Extra crown 8»o, Its. net. 


Tho Laiost Bsm Novaism 


MARION CRAWFORD. 

IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 

_[ Wednesday. 

EGERTON CASTLE. 

MARSHFIELD THE OBSERVER. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

ROSA N. CAREY. 

RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

MODERN BROODS. 


GRACE M. HURD. 

THE BENNETT TWINS. 


SOLDIERING in CANADA; Recol- 

lections and Experiences. By Lieut.-Colonel 
GEORGE T. DENISON, Author of “A History ot 
Modern Cavalry,’* &o. With Portrait. Extra 
crown 8vo, ss. Gd. net. 


A LIFE of FRANCIS PARKMAN 

By CHARLES H. FARNHAM. With Portrait 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 8 b. Od. net. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


THE TALE of the LITTLE TWIN 

DRAGONS. Willi Coloured Illir.tralioos by 
8. ROSAMOND PRAEGER, Oblong 4to, Picture 
b^rds, 0s. 

MRS. MOLCSWORTH'B NEW BOOK. 

THE HOUSE THAT GREW. Dins 

trated by ALICE B. WOODWARD. Crown 8vo, 
4s. Oil. 


Crown 8vo, 78. Od. 

COLLECTED POEMS of 

T. E. BROWN 

Author of “Fo’c's’le Y’arns,’’ “The Maix. 
Witch,” &c. Willi Pmtrait. 


QOLOEN TREASUKY SERIES. 

NEW VOLVHES. 

MISCELLANIES (including 

KUPHRANOB. POLONIUS, 4c.). By EDWARD 
FXrZGKRALD. Poll Svo, 2s. 6d, net. 

\^Readg on Tuesday. 

TWO ESSAYS on OLD AGE and 

FKIKNDSHIP, Transliueil from the Latin 
Cicero by K. S. SHCCKBURGH. Pott 8v.»^ 
2s. Od. net. 
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The Literary Week. 

In out Competition, column will be found the results of 
a pl 4 biBcite which wo have taken on the question, Which 
are the most interesting books announced by publishers 
this autumn ? The combined opinions of our competing 
readers are embodied in the following list of announced 
books, which are placed in the order of their ascertained 
popularity, and with the number of votes received by each: 

L Hnxley.Life and Letters of Macmillan. 

Huxley . 

D. Motley .Oliver Cromwell.Macmillan, 

Dr. Doyle .The Great Boer War .Smith, Elder. 

J. McCarthy.The Four Georges .Chatto & Windns. 

E. S. Grogan and 

A. H. Sharp .From the Cape to Cairo ...Hurst & Blackett. 

Henry James.A Little Tonr in France...Heinemann. 

Principal Fairbairn...Philoeophy of Christian 

Beligion.HodderA Stoughton 

F. T. Bnlien .Wi^ Christ at Sea .Hodder&Stoughton 

J. M. Barrie .Tommy and Grizel .Cassell. 

Mrs. H. Ward ..Eleanor...Smith, Elder. 

A. Lang.Grey Fairy Book.Longmans. 

Author of Elizabeth 

and her German April Baby’s Book of 

Garden . Tunes...Macmillan, 


Of Chaucer celebrations there will be many next 
week. We have already referred to the Chaucer 
Exhibition at the British Museum; this should not be 
missed by those interested in the poet. Next week’s 
celebrations will serve a very useful purpose, but the real 
appreciation of Chaucer that exists to-day is already 
embodied in Dr. Ihimivall’s edition of the TaUe ; in Prof. 
Skeats’s complete edition of the poet’s works; and in the 
Kelmscott Press Chaucer, with its ornaments by Morris 
and its pictures by Bume-Jones. 


Last week-end was no time for novel reading. Dr. 
Morrison’s account of the siege of the Peking Legations 
was begun in the Times on Saturday, continued on Monday, 
and added to on Tuesday. In all, there were nearly 
twenty-four columns of thrilling reading. 


Thk long-expected Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry 
Patmore, in two large octavo volumes, unobtrusively hand¬ 
some in their dull red covers, wiU be published on Monday. 
The illustrations, mostly in photogravure, are numerous. 
The first volume contains, among other portraits, that of 
Emily Augusta Patmore, the poet’s first wife, and the 
heroine to some extent of The Angel in the Bouse. The 
extent to which Mrs. Patmore was portrayed in that 
poem has been frequently exaggerated. Of direct por¬ 
traiture there is little. “ This view,” says Mr. Champneys, 
“ is confirmed by the fact that none of tiie very few people 
living who knew Emily Augusta Patmore well can point 
to more than a few passages in The Angel which appear 
to them to represent her personality. I also find in a 
diary of Patmore’s, written after her death, the following 
heading: ‘Passages of The Angel in the Bouse which 
more particularly describe or apply to her.’ This is all: 


the passages were never transcribed. But the gentry 
appears to me to imply—a very moderate space being left 
between this and the next—that he would have found but 
few quotations which embody direct portraiture.” 


In connexion with the vexed question of cut verstts 
uncut edges, Mr. Murray has devised a means by which 
all books can have open and yet not smooth cut foredge 
and tail; and this with no more cost than that of trimming 
as at present. The result is attained by the simple 
expedient of so “imposing” that the “bolts” fold out 
(instead of in as formerly) and are opened by the circular 
trimming knife acting in the usual way, but cutting off 
the closed bolts instead of the open edges. Mr. Murray 
hopes that now everyone will be satisfied, since the top 
will be smooth cut to keep out dust and enable the leaves 
to be turned readily, the foredge and tail open to satisfy 
the busy man, and yet left rough to please the eye of him 
who loves, and will now be entirely deprived of, the joy 
of the paper knife. 


On Wednesday the 31 st Mr. Stephen Phillips’s poetical 
drama, ‘ ‘ Herod, ’ ’ will be produced at Her Maj esty’s Theatre. 
A great deal of interest centres in this event, especially 
as Mr, Phillips has been disappointed hitherto of seeing 
“ Paola and Francesca ” staged. The new play has but 
one scene, and little “ scenery.” The play will emphatic¬ 
ally be the thing, the play and the players. That “ Herod ” 
will contain many beautiful lines is to be expected ; but 
the purely literary beauty of the drama is not the most 
important consideration; the questions to be answered are: 
Has Mr. Phillips developed a true dramatic sense P and, 
Can he, working in such fine material as his poetical 
instincts lead him to select, obtain a hold on playgoers ? 


Mb. Habold Gobst asks us to say that, having resigned 
the editorship of the Review of the Week, he is no longer 
responsible for any further issues of that paper. 


Thk supplement to the JSncyelopcedia Britannica, which 
is now being prepared, will be published next year. A 
supplemental' volume to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, bringing the work up to the end of 1900, is 
also in preparation. 


The work on Egypt and the Soudan on which the late 
Mr. H. D. Traill was engaged for some time before his 
death will be published almost immediately. 


To the list we gave last week of newly-elected Members 
of Parliament who have some connexion with literature, 
the following additions must be made : 

Mr. B. B. Haldane, Studies in Philosnphic Criticism. 

Col. A. M. Brookfield, The Speaker’s A. B. C., and novels. 
Sir J. T. Brunner, interest in the Star and Speaker. 

Mr. J. W. Ciombie, contributor to Edinburgh Review and 
periodicals. ■ 

Mr. F. 8. Stevenson, Life of Bishop Orosseteste. 
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Thbrx seems to be a good deal of misapprebension 
about the new Stevenson book, In the South Seat. This 
is not a new work, though it is a comparatively unknown 
one, being accessible only in the Edinburgh edition. 
Moreover, the series of letters forming the book was 
published in New York four years ago by Messrs. Scribner. 
We understand that these letters were the result of three 
voyages — one of seven months, from June, 1888, to 
Januarj', 1889, in the yacht Cateo, which embraced a trip 
with San Francisco as a starting-point to the Marquesas, 
to Faumotos, Tahiti, and northward to the Hawaiian 
Islands, where the Cateo was paid off, the next six months 
being spent at HonoMu. The second voyage, which was 
taken in the trading schooner Equator, was ^m Honolulu 
to the Gilbert Islande; while the third voyage, which 
lasted from April to September, 1890, was taken in the 
trading steamer Janet Nieoll, starting from Sydney to 
Penrhyn in the Eastern to the Marshall Islands in the 
Western Pacific. Before starting on these voyages 
Stevenson had made arrangements for the serial publica¬ 
tion of the letters which go to make up the volume, a 
portion of which originally appeared in London in the 
pages of Black and White, February to December, 1891, 
the letters as a whole appearing in the columns of the 
New York Sun during the same period. 


Miirr of Stevenson’s letters, as edited by Mr. Colvin, 
contain descriptions of the same tour; but we do not know 
whether the book announced by Messrs. Ghatto & Windus 
will embody any of these. Among these letters is the 
draft of a dedication to John Addington Symonds, which 
was intended for the Scribner volume, but was never used. 
The following is part of it: 

You are to conceive us, therefore, in strange drcum- 
stances and very pleasing; in a strange land and climate, 
the most beautiful on earth; surrounded by a foreign race 
that all travellers have agreed to be the most engaging. 
... It was yon, dear Symonds, who should have g^ne 
upon that voyage and written this account. With your 
rich stores of knowledge you could have remarked and 
understood a thousand things of interest and beauty that 
escaped my ignorance: and the brilliant colours of your 
style would have carried into a thousand sick joomu the 
sea air and the strong sun of tropic islands. 

This is certainly not up to Stevenson’s level in dedications. 


It is curious that two men so closely associated with 
Dickens as Mr. John Baird, of Chatham, and Mr. George 
Dolby, Dickens’s secreta^, should have ^ed within a few 
days of each other. Mr. Baird was Dickens’s double; 
Mr. Dolby was his shadow. It is suggested that the 
resemblance between Mr. Sapsea and the Dean of Cloister- 
ham, in Edwin Brood, was suggested to Dickens by the 
likeness between himself and Mr. Baird. Possibly. Mr. 
Baird was an estimable man, pardonably proud of a like¬ 
ness to Dickens so complete t&t his six-year-old daughter 
once mistook the novehst for her own father! 


Thb Society for the Protection of Birds is offering two 
prizes, of £10 and £5 respectively, for the best papers on 
the protection of British birds. The mode of dealing with 
the subject is left entirely to competitors, but certain 
suggestions are made by the Secretary, who may be 
addressed at 3, Hanover-square, W. 


We are pretty well hardened to the adventures of 
authorship, we are not easily surprised, but we confess 
that our breath is taken away by The Nineteenth Century : 
a Poem, written by Mr. J. Eutter, and published by Mr. 
Burleigh. The mere appearance of the book is out of 
the common; its oblong shape, card-board covers, and 
red backing give it the appearance of a book of statistics, 
or a commercial diary. But it contains a poem in twenty- 
nine cantos. Twenty-nine cantos on such subjects as 


“ Agricultural Depression—Old Times—Bemedies,” “ The 
Masses—the Womng Man—Strikes,” “ Eeview of the 
Anglican Church Generally,” &c., &c. Mr. Eutter tells 
us that his poem was not written of “ set purpose,” but 
has “ g^wn like a tree during the last twenty-three or 
twenty-four years—portions having been written from 
time to time without any plan, as the thoughts occurred.” 
We are abashed by the magnitude of a poem in which 
the interests of a century are surveyed, and if we quote 
it must be at random. This is how Mr. Eutter disposes 
of Volapuk and rival schemes for a universal language : 

The brand-new language just complete 
For human favour to compete. 

And fit for international use— 

Up starts some aggravating goose 
And rakes his brain to make another. 

And emulate his learned brother. 

Thus two new languages are found 
Contending for the envied ground. 

Alas for universal speech I 
I know not when the goal you’U reach. 

I should not wonder if at last 
Babel yet held the fortress fast. 

Seeing our fruitful English race 
Fills o’er toe earth each vacant space. 

Whole continents has colonised. 

With force by no means minimised. 

And spreading, ruling, still prevails, 

Whatever foe her marto assails— 

If any tongue shall stand in force 
For international discourse, 

To bind in one for common good 
The universal brotherhood— 

I ratoer think we soon shall see 
The Enolisr language that will be! 

The poem is “ wholly composed of lines like these.” 

The editor of Crampton’t —formerly Chapman't — Maga- 
tine makes frank confession this month of his inability to 
hold his subscribers by that exclusive diet of short stories 
with which they have hitherto been satisfied. Henceforth 
Crampton't Magazine is to be stiffened with articles of 
serious interest. The editorial mind is not often un¬ 
burdened so freely as in the following pronouncement: 

Crampton'e bad a special characteristic; fiction monopo¬ 
lised its space. If it succeeded as a “ magazine of 
fiction ”—and sixty-five numbers are evidence on that 
point—why should it not continue to succeed by the same 
policy ? Alas ! as the potter’s song hath it— 

All things must change 
Nothing that is can pause or stay. 

Blame the public mind, if you will, and not only the 
philistine part of it. Chapman’t (as it was first bratised) 
rose upon the wave of interest in toe New Short Ketion 
that reached its height five years ago. Modesty forbids 
that we should attempt to say how this single publication 
has manag d to survive the death of that fashion. Where 
are all toe brave young conteurt of that swelling-time f 
Has the success of Kipling and Conan Doyle and Marie 
Corelli killed them? Where are Mr. Lane’s Yellow- 
Book makers, where the lions cub of the National Observer 
and Pall Mall, the sugary eroticisms of Richard Le 
Gallienne, the savage analysis of George Moore, the breezy 
Cornish sketches of A. T. Qiiiller-Couch, the minor notM 
of toe newly-arrived London Irish, and toe crabbed 
imaginings of John Davidson ? Gone, with the snows of 
yester-year. It is best to face the fact that the impulse 
has worked itself out. Short-story writers remain: short- 
story writers of a sort are more plentiful than ever. 
But the movement is at an end. Excei)tions there are, 
and it will be our rndeavour no less than heretofore, to 
catch and constrain them into these pages. Fiction will 
still be their chief, though no longer their only constituent. 
The short-story is a Eenuine and permanent literary form, 
but a monthly limited to short fiction is a pretence to an 
inspiration which, in fact, has passed away. 

We do not necessarily subscribe to all the adjectives in the 
above e-xtract. But the magazine in its new form has our 
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beat wiahes. A feature of the present issue is an inter¬ 
view with the Chinese Ambassador, Sir Chi Len Fo Leng 
Luh. 


The National Home Eeading Union is active again. 
It propounds for its winter season courses of English 
History, Modem English Literature, Shakespeare, Brown¬ 
ing, Medisoval and Early Benaissance Literature, British 
C(donies and Dependencies—India, French EUstory, &c., 
&o. The home-reader takes his choice. He next consults 
the list of books (a) required and (}) recommended for 
the course he selecte. It may be of interest to give the 
list of books for the Modem English Literature course. 
The books required for this course are: 

Macaulay’s Essays. Matt. Arnold’s Poems. 

Carlyle’s Hero worship. Bomola. 

Lowell’s Study Windows. In Memoriam. 

Browning’s Poems (Selections). Diana of the Crossways. 

The books recommended are these : 


Clough’s Poems. 

Morris’s Life and Death of 
Jason. 

C. M. Rossetti's Poems. 

D. G. Rossetti’s Poems. 

Mrs. E. B. Browning’s Poems 
—Selections. 

Swinburne’s Poems — Selec¬ 
tions. 

W atson’s Lachrymso Musarum. 

Gosse’s Modem English Liter¬ 
ature. 

Oliphant’s Victorian Writers. 

Arnold’s Essays in Criticism 
(2 vols.). 

Bslf our’s Essays and Ad¬ 
dresses. 

Birrell’s Obiter Dicta (2 vols.). 

Church’s Essays. 

Davidson’s Prolegomena to In 
Memoriam. 

Dowden’s Studies in Litera¬ 
ture. 

Lang’s Letters in Literature. 

Maurice’s Friendship of Books. 

Morley's Stud 


Saintsbury’s Corrected Im¬ 
pressions. 

Scherer’s English Literatu-e. 
Seeley’s Lectures and Essays. 
Stephen’s Honrs in a Library. 
Swinburne's Studies in Prose 
and Poetry. 

Garnett’s Life of Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Tennyson’s Lord Tennyson, a 
Memoir. 

Cross’s Life of George Eliot. 
Sharp’s life of Robert 
Browning 

Letters of R. and 
£. B. Browning. 
Blackmore’s Loma Doone. 
Bronte’s Shirley. 

Dickens’s David CopMrfleld. 

,, The Pick wide Papers. 
Gaskell’s Cranford. 

Kingsley’s Two Years Ago. 
Oliphant’s Salem Chapel. 
Reade’s Cloister and Hearth. 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 

I in Literature. 


The list is long, but it is intended only as a well from 
which the reader may draw as much good water as he 
wants. 


Wb agree with the Daily Chronicle in thinking that the 
Society of Arts has worded the inscription it has just 
placed on the Buskin birthplace in Hunter-street, Bruns¬ 
wick-square, without much regard to the man in the street. 
The inscription is: 

John Rtjskin, 

Aktist and Author, 

Born Herb. 

B. 1819-D. 1900. 

It was not the least tragedy of Buskin’s life that he could 
not win the description “ Artist and Author,” but had to 
be, _ in his own and the world’s estimation, Author and 
Artist. As the Chrontcle says, the future man in the 
street who reads the tablet in Hunter-street may easily 
be led to look for Buskin’s pictures in the National 
Gallery, instead of applying for his books at the Free 
Library. 


Thb new threepenny society paper, the Onlooker, prints 
a story, from its Paris correspondent, “Adrienne,” of 
Marie Bashkiriseff, whose final letters and diaries have 
just been published in the Gtnthwoman. The writer knew 
Maiie Bashkirtsefif, and admired her beauty and wit; 


nevertheless she has no scruple in saying that Marie was 
“ an impertinent minx.” She tells the following story: 

I often met her in the house of a mutual friend, who 
one day gave a little fete in his country seat near Paris. 
Marie Bashkirtseff and Bastien Lepage graced Ihe party, 
and the lovely Russian girl, who, with her halo of pale 
blonde hair and her clinging soft white frock, looked like 
a Draidic priestess, began the day in the most triumphant 
mood—for was not she the star, nay, the sun, towards 
which we all turned cur eyes, blinkmg before so much 
loveliness I Bastien Lepage, her somewhat heavy but 
decidedly quaint adorer, was walking in her train, the 
fumes of incense were rising around aer, she was in her 
own element, and her little feet did not touch the ground 
to which we, simple mortals, were attached. 

It happened, however, that myself and a friend hsbd just 
retmmed from Venice, and a few words were said at lun(di 
about the city so dear to all artists, and which Bastien 
Lepage had j ust then the intention of visiting. So, a little 
later in the afternoon, as we had both gone to sit under a 
shady tree somewhat apart from the noisy rest, the young 
painter came, bringing with him a rustic seat which he 
installed near ours, acd began asking questions about 
Vem'ce. He grew interested, and I may as well confess 
' that we fell quite under the charm of his original mind, 
and that the conversation lasted a good three-quarters of 
an hour, if not more. Suddenly a most perfect little hand 
fell heavily on the young man’s shoulder, and I saw Marie 
Bashkirtseff, white, and trembling with rage, looking at us 
with the eyes of a cat who sees her kittens in danger. She 
unceremoniously pulled the chair under Bastien Lepag;e: 
“ Eh bien !" die cried, hoarsely, “ have you nothing more 
interesting to do than lose your time with old women ? ” 
(To shelter our feminine vanity, let me say that the elder 
of us was scarcely above thirty.) Bastien Lepage got up; 
he could not help it, for his seat was upset on the grass: 
“ No, nothing more interesting, inademoiselle,” he 
answered, frigidly. A flood of tears came to the large 
eyes of tbe violent little witch, and—^let those who have 
never loved throw the flrst stone—-Lepage became red to 
the ears, turned on his heels, and left us “ in the lurch.” 

To the Agnoetic Annual Mr. Leslie Stephen contr^utes 
a striking paper, called “The Triumph of Bationalism in 
Beligion.” He suggests that much that has ceased to be 
dogma may, perhaps, be retained as symbols, and concludes 
an article—which we do not attempt to summarise—in 
these words: 

To “prove” a religion would be as irrelevant as to 
prove a poetry. An unbeliever may listen to the music of 
the mass, smd set it to what words he pleases. It may 
stimulate emotions of love or reverence, of joy or sadness; 
and they may be associated in the mind of each hearer 
with an entirely different set of concrete imagoes. If to the 
believer it suggests the Christian legend, it may call up to 
others any series of events, real or imaginary, by which his 
deepest emotions are aroused and stimulated. If the 
divine were to accept such a position, he would have to 
reeign the claim to govern the intellect: but, when no 
longer troubled by that unruly faculty, he might reign 
the more securely in the sphere of the imagination. 
•' Theology would be no longer the “ queen of the sciences.” 
but might be the highest of the fine arts. No doubt 
certain difiiculties suggest themselves which need not here 
be considered. I only venture to throw out the hint 
because it often seems as if the substance of much modem 
apologetic really pointed in this direction, and that a g;ood 
many divines would say pretty much the same if they 
could speak quite plainly. But I admit that a long time 
will probably pass before they perceive the tendency of 
their teaching. 


Tde joint-winner of our Competition last week, whom 
we named as Mr. Q. W. Hendry, was Mr. Q. W. Hendy, 
who informs us that “ Hendy ” is West Coimtry, whereas 
“ Hendry ” is “ merely Scottish.” 


Wb have received from an unknown source a prospectus 
of a st »ry of Highland life by a professor in a German 
university, whose book ought to make some of our kail- 
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yard writers tremble in their shoes. The table of contents 
is so rich in snggestion that we cannot forbear quoting 
portions of it; 

Chapter I.—Saved from Siarvation—“We must not 
Emigrate! ”—^How They used to Live in “ Auld ” Scotland 
—Music and Song in the “Highlands"—Shepherd-Poets 
and Composers—Pretty Lass with a Sweet Voice: Musician, 
Poetess, Preacher and Declamator—Curious Guitar— 
Quaint Girl in Boy’s Clothes—^Darling of the People. 

Chapter XI.—A Grand Futmre—“You Cannot Wash a 
Gypsy Clean”—^ViUa Casati—Love and Devotion 
—Handsome Booty—Credulous mdow. 

Chapter-Xm.—The Earthquake—Interview in a Dark 
Wood—Stumbling over a Grave—What a Gypsy Saw by a 
Flash of Lightning. 

Chapter XVI.—Five Years Later.—Proud Govemets— 
Dangerous Rival—Despair—Regret—Young Lady arrested 
for Theft—Two Valuable Relics—Forsaken by Friends and 
Dismissed from Situation—Grand Flower Show—Lovers’ 
Dialogue Overheard—A Tipsy Gentleman—Insulted Out 
Walking - Sad Sightof an Inebriate Father—Filial Affection 
—Repentance—^The Bird Flies Away Again—Irretrievable 
—Conclusion. 

The author is circularising schoolmasters in the hope 
that they will give readings from his work in their schools 
or literary institutes. 


Bibliographical. 

We are not told whether Mr. Walter Raleigh’s 
approaching book on Milton is to be a biography or a 
criticism, or both. One could wish that it might prove 
to be a criticism only, for of critical comment upon Milton 
there has been, of recent years, but little. Macaulay’s 
famous essay still survives, for it was reprinted as lately 
as the spring of last year. Johnson’s memoir abo has 
been reproduced within the last five years or so. Th» 
Age of Milton, again, has been made the topic of a volume 
which is not without utility. Meanwhile, Mark Pattison’s 
monograph in the “ Men of Letters ” series was the 
handiest we possessed till we received from the American 
Profe.ssor, Mr. W. P. Trent, a Short Stu^ of Milton'e Life 
and Works, published by Macmillan’s in July, 1899. I 
have not forgotten Mr. Robert Bridges’s discourses upon 
Milton’s prosody and blank verse; these, however, do not 
come under the head of general estimate or “ apprecia¬ 
tion.” There is room, it will be seen, for a quite new 
summing-up of Milton’s claims to recollection and to 
gratitude. 

I was attracted the other day to a book simply and solely 
because of its title. I saw that, though (pernaps because) 
it was published in London by “Simpkin’s,” it was of 
provincial origin ; but that did not matter. It was called 
The Witchery of Books, and I could not resist dipping into 
it. Unhappily, my first dip occurred at page 14, whereon 
I found the following, in small type: 

All the charm of all the Muses 

Often flowering in a single word. 

How often, I wonder, is Tennyson’s lovely line going to 
be misquoted in this fashion, even by people who ap¬ 
parently have a real feeling for literature ? If I had as 
big a majority as Lord Salisbury has, in both Houses, I 
would make the misquotation of g^eat verse punishable 
by law. 

The history of English literature which (as we learn on 
the best authority) is being written for Mr. Heinemann by 
Dr. Garnett and Mr. Gosse must needs be interesting, and 
perhaps valuable in parts; but are there any two men— 
any four, five, six, or any dozen men—living who, collec¬ 
tively, can lay claim to having mastered English literature 
as it should be mastered by those who venture to pro- 
noimce upon it ? English literature should be dealt with 


as English biography has been treated in Mr. George 
Smith’s monument work. It should be put into the 
hands of experts on every section of the subject—as, I 
understand, has been the case with the new edition of 
Chambers’s Cyelopmdia of English Literature, on which 
many busy pens are now engag^. 

It seems that we shall have to wait some little time for 
the promised new edition of Horace Walpole’s corre¬ 
spondence—an edition which, happily, is to contain so many 
unpublished letters of his. It wiU be welcome when it 
arrives. There is the Selection edited by Mr. C. D. Yonge, 
and republished so recently as August, 1898, and there 
are the Passages from the letters, chosen by L. B. Seeley 
and reprinted so lately as 1895. But who wants Horace 
Walpole in Passages or a Selection ? One wants everything 
or notiling. I suppose that the edition of the letters 
brought out by Peter Cunningham' in 1857 is practically 
imobtainable. 

Poor George Dolby—what a fate was his! He has, of 
course, a place in all the biog^phies of Dickens, to whom 
he was ever loyal, and who, moreover, fully recognised his 
loyalty. Dolby’s well-known book— Charles Dickens as I 
Knew Him; the Story of the Reading Tours in Chreat Britain 
and America (1866-70)-^d not come out till fourteen years 
after the novelist’s death (1884), a “popular” edition 
of it being issued in 1886. At present, I fancy, it is out 
of print. It is by no means a catchpenny or trivial thing, 
but does actually contribute to the general knowledge and 
estimate of Dickens. 

Mr. Mowbray Morris’s introduction to the new edition 
of The Last of the 'Mohicans reminds one that the writer has 
done less in the book-world than might have been hoped 
for. It was he—was it not ?—who accused the theatrical 
critics of being amenable to the influence of “ chicken and 
champagne.” I have on my shelves his Essays in 
Theatrical Criticism (1882), but he seems to have ceased 
for some time to write about “ the play.” In the depart¬ 
ment of the belles lettres he has given ns an antholo^ 
called The Poets' Walk, and it will be remembered that he 
contributed a monograph on Montrose to the “Men of 
Action” series. This, I think, exhausts the list of his 
publications. 

Mr. Whibley’s promised book on Thackeray should bo 
refreshing, for in it we ought to find, at any rate, 
Thackerayan criticism “up-to-date.” What are the young 
men thinking about Thackeray ? To be sure, it does not 
matter very much; but one’s curiosity is mildly stimulated. 
A Study of Thackeray, by Mr. A A. Jacks, came out in 
1895, but I am obliged to confess that I did not read it. 
Of other recent analyses of Thackeray’s performances I 
am equally ignorant. If I were askM to recommend a 
work on the subject, I should point to James Hannay’s 
Studies on Thackeray, which I dare say is difficult of 
access s5.ve at the British Museum and the second-hand 
booksellers’. 

The Life of Francis Parkman, of which announcement is 
made, will no doubt have many readers on this side of 
the Atlantic. One would not have supposed that Parkman 
enjoyed much popularity among us; yet it is a fact that 
Messrs. Macmillan published, so recently as last year, new 
editions of several of his works. The Conspiracy of Pontiac 
and the Indian War, France and England in North America, 
A Half-Century of Conflict, The Jesuits of North America in 
the Seventeenth Century, La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West, Montcalm and Wolfe, The Old Bigime in Canada, 
The Oregon Trail, and Pioneers of France in the New World. 

Glancing through Mr. William Tinsley’s Random Recollec¬ 
tions of an Old Publisher, I came across the name of a 
“Mr. Eraud” printed thus more than once. At first I 
was puzzled, but at last it dawned upon me that the 
author was referring to the late J. A. Heraud, journalist 
and dramatist. But, really, Mr. Tinsley ought not to drop 
his h’s in this way! 

The BooKWOBift 
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Reviews. 

Dr. Pusey’s Love Story. 

Tiu Story of Dr. Pimy't Lift. By the Author of CharUt 

Lowdtr. (Longmans.) 

Aftke the author of The Eeclesiaetical Polity, Dr. Pusey 
holds probably the foremost place among the apologists of 
primitive Anglicanism; among such of them, at any rate, 
as maintained to the last their faith in the Ohufch of 
their baptism unmoved. 

The history of the movement in which he pla;^ed so 
important a part has been written and written again, not 
only in the lives of Newman and Ward, who found at last 
the actual conditions of Anglicanism subversive of their 
theory as to its ecclesiastical character, but in the life of 
Dean Church, and particularly by Liddon in his masterly 
history of Pussy himself. In availing himself for the 
most part of the materials from which Liddon worked, the 
author of the present memoir has aimed rather at a 
personal presentment than at a critical history of the impor¬ 
tant events with which the name of Pusey is associated: 
as he modestly writes by way of introduction, he has 
attempted a kind of handmaid of Liddon’s great 
biography. 

An excellent understanding, extraordinary industry, and 
a narrow outlook were the instruments or conditions of 
Pussy’s successful career. It is seldom that so great a 
flood runs in so narrow a channel and remains always so 
obedient to its banks. Pusey’s mind was less a field than 
a chamber, less a chamber than a corridor—a corridor 
handsomely furnished, and offering here and there a peep 
into the outside world through the stained glass of a little 
Gothic window. The religion he had learned at his 
mother’s knee dominated lus life. “ I always,” he says, 
“ wanted to be a clergyman. . . . When a^ed why I 
wished it, I used to say: ‘ I wish it because it is the best.’ ” 
And so at the end he still believed it. With tears in his 
eyes he added: “ It was very good of God to teach one so 
early what was best.” 

From Eton to Christ Church ; from Oxford to Gottingen, 
because he had decided to devote his life to the Old Testa¬ 
ment: “I saw that that was the point of attack in our 
defencas which woifld be most easily breached.” Fourteen 
hours was the least that he counted a decent day’s work; 
and he quickly found that a real knowledge of Hebrew 
requires a background of Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee. 
The little frail man was more than once in those days 
stupefied by the arrival of a challenge; with so many 
things crowding his memory he found it impossible to 
remember that in Germany you must not take the right- 
hand side of the path. At Ae age of twenty-six he con¬ 
gratulated hims^ that he saw dearly as to the genuine¬ 
ness of the whole of Daniel. “My having felt these 
difficulties will not probably be an objection to my being 
entrusted with the office I propose ”—a theological lecture¬ 
ship—“ as had they not been removed, God forbid that I 
should over have unsettled the opinion of another upon 
them.” So, with a shiver, he drew back hie head from the 
casement, which for a moment he had unfastened, and 
latched it close and finally. 

Upon the threshold of manhood he met the lady whom 
afterwards he married. She came right into the corridor ; 
and for eleven years, during which he saw but little of 
her, she was the one woman in the world for him, while in 
hie humility he saw no hope. His mother, in her kind, 
prim letters, made frequent allusions to her, in which her 
sacred name, by a freak of delicacy, is represented by a 
dash. What sort of woman Mrs. Pusey was it would be 
impossible to learn from anything written here. Certainly 
there is no sign of any originality of intellect or character. 
She shows only as the reflection of her husband’s mind. 
His letters to her are, nevertheless, couched in language 


which in a remarkable way mingles marital—not to say 
uxorious—affection with an explicit piety that makes them 
painful to road. For he had no grace of stylo, no virtue 
of reticence; he braved ridicule because he had no sense of 
humour. iVankly, it may be said here, we do not under¬ 
stand how any earnest admirer should care to give to the 
world documents at the same time so laboured and so in¬ 
effective; documents so sanctimonious in the unhappy 
effect of their phrasing that it is not easy to remember that 
their writer was indeed a man of saintly character. Shortly 
before their marriage, in answer to her expression of a fear 
lest he should have overlooked in her some fault of which 
she accused herself, he wrote: 

Few would probably dare to confess to themselves, 
fewer to tell the being whom they loved, that they were 
aware that she had defects; yet it is but a timid half-love 
which will not venture to see the whole truth; it implies a 
suspicion of its own strength and firmness; and though I 
trust that we shall love each other better when the defects 
inherent in each shall be, through God’s assistance, 
diminished, and most then, when, altogether purified and 
made fit for the presence of God, there shall no longer be 
“ speck or spot” in either of us, yet I trust also that no 
discovery which either may make shall weaken that love; 
nay, our very knowledge of them may increase it; since 
nothing so much increases it as the endeavour to improve 
one another, and as mutual prayer to our Father to im¬ 
prove us. 

The extracts from her diary are of an extreme brevity, and 
refer, many of them, to the work in which from time to 
time she was assisting him, or to the birth of her children, 
and their baptism by “their dear papa” or by “Mr. 
Newman.” Mr. Newman came to tea sometimes, and so 
did Mr. Keble. 

If a man cannot rule them of his household, how shall 
he guide the Church of God ? The three children trotted 
by their parents’ side down the corridor. No sooner had 
&ey learned what a birthday was than they were taught 
to regard with greater devotion the “ second birthday” on 
whi(£ by the waters of baptism they had been bom again. 
He records of Ws little five-years-old girl that she “ s emed 
penitent ” for having been naughty in the morning. 

I went to console her as soon as I returned home yester¬ 
day [he wrote], but she was looking very composed and 
demure. Afterwards she brought her knitting to my 
study, and . . . seeing her very contented, I mime a bad, 
or, rather, no playfellow. I do not find it in me. 

His profoundest regret when, on the verge of womanhood, 
this daughter died, sprang from the consideration that 
there was no longer any hope of her aiding him in his 
scheme for the institution of an order of Sisters of Charity 
in what by that time he had learned to call “ our poor 
rent Church.” Over her deathbed, as over that of his 
wife, he held a kind of spiritual autopsy. You have it in 
a long letter to Philip, his son. 

Poor Philip! A sad, pathetic figure; the most touching 
of all that moved in the corridor. Shuffled along it—pain- 
stricken, deaf, strenuous, smiling, loved of children. Let 
the handsomest and haughtiest of deans and lexico¬ 
graphers tell of him: 

While I am writing this [sermon] tidings reach me of 
the sudden death of the only son of our oldest and most 
honoured canon. Most of you must have seen that small 
emaciated form swinging itself through the quadrangle, 
up the steps or along the street, with such energy and 
activity as might surprise healthy men. But few of you 
could know what gentleness and what courage dwelt in 
that frail tenement. ... In pursuing his studies, when¬ 
ever it was necessary to consult manuscripts at a distance, 
he shrank from no journey however toilsome. Every¬ 
where on those journeys he won hearts by his simple, 
engaging manner, combined with his helplessness and his 
bravery. He was known in Spain, and Turkey, and Russia: 
at Paris, or Madrid, or Moscow, the impression was the 
same. The first question put by the monks of Mount 
Athos to their next Oxford visitor was significant—" And 
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how is PhilipposP” . . . When it was brought home to 
him that his in6rmiti<!8 disabled him from taking Holy 
Orders, as he had desired to do, he only said that hu wish, 
then, was to do what he might be able for God’s service 
at any time and in any way. To such a one death could 
have no terror—death could not find him unprepared. 

The Church of England, his wife, Keble, Newman— 
these were Dr. Pusey’s earthly loves. The first—^with 
suspensions, with equivocal denials of what he held to be 
the teaching of the Fathers, with Jerusalem bishoprics, 
Gorham judgments, doubts of the Athanasian Creed, and 
the like—wounded him in the house of his friends. His 
wife was his “ dearest blessing,” but she died. Her death 
renewed his “solemn memory of past sinfulness”—the 
eleven years during which, in his longing for her, he had 
not perfectly acquiesced in the will of God. Keble was 
his prophet; he died. The little, tired, humble, truculent 
troubler of the Anglican traffic crouched in the church upon 
the wood of the coffin— arhor felix —that covered the dead 
face of his friend who wrote The Christian Tear : the book 
that sounded the tonic of the Movement. And Newman— 
to Newman he was loyal to ihe last. By a difficult 
paradox he supposes that his conversion must be the fruit 
of the persistent prayers of those to whom at last he had 
joined himself: “ Our rulers could not use the instrument 
Gh)d gave into their hands.” “ For Newman himself, one 
can well imtigine that He who formed him as so special 
an instrument, may well employ him as the restorer of 
the Boman Church.” 

For a while Pusey had stood almost alone—convinced, 
infallible. No moment of doubt had troubled him. He 
had suffered as only a sensitive and timid man ihight 
suffer from the alienation of those from whom in the 
natural course he might have enjoyed sympathy and co¬ 
operation ; for years he was a pariah among hie brethren 
and contemporaries. At last, when events had gone far 
to dinsredit nis principles, there came a St. Luke’s summer 
of poptilarity, following upon the publication of his com¬ 
mentary on the Book of Daniel. The nave and aisles of 
the catkedral when he was to preach were crammed. At 
the Norwich Church Congress he received an ovation: 

When he rose to deliver his speech a roar of welcome 
greeted him who had been treated, even by old friends, as 
a man tainted, suspected, dangerous. One who was 
present told the writer that at first he gave a gracious 
little smile of acknowledgment for bis reception, but that 
when repeated attempts to read his paper were baffied by 
bursts of cheering, which seemed as if they would never 
cease, then, at last, his lip trembled, and he nearly broke 
down. 

His Eirenicon (discharged, as Newman characteristically 
said, in a word Pusey could never have found, as an olive- 
branch from a catapidt) was received by the THmes with 
“ a five-columned, respectful review.” 

For three months, during an outbreak of cholera in the 
East End, he laboured, with poor Philip and the present 
president of the E.C.U., in the neighbourhood of City- 
road. It was the truest endorsement of the generosity 
that, in the early days of his married life, constrained him, 
after an anonymous donation of £5,000 to the Bishop of 
London’s fund, to put down his carriage. His foundation 
of the Church of St. Saviour at Leeds, with its inscribed 
supplication of prayers for the “sinner who buUt this 
church,” was a similar testimony to the genuineness of 
his confidence in the Church of England. St. Saviour’s 
was to him a fruitful source of disappointment—which 
never discouraged. By batches its clergy sought in the 
Church of Borne the ideal which at home they had striven 
in vain to realise. But he felt himself all the time 
“ blessed ” ; he never so much as dreamed, it woul<l seem, 
of reconsidering whether his own corridor were tenable. 

Of Pusey as a preacher Dr. Liddon writes: 

He had 110 pliancy of voice, no comuiaud over accimt or 
time or tone; . . . his eye was throughout fixed on the 


MS. before him, and his utterance was one strong, un¬ 
broken, intense monotonous swing, which went on with 
something like the vibrations of a deep bdl. . . . Masses 
of learning . . . were only relieved by long reiterated 
exhortation, to which fancy or invective or anecdote rarely 
contributed any such element as could modify the reign 
of a stem monotony. Yet men, old and young, listened 
to him for an hour and a half in breathless attention; 
because his moral power was such as to enable him to 
dispense with the lower elements of oratorical attraction. 

. . . As J. B. Mozley said, Pusey seemed to inhabit his 
sentences. 

Of -the events of the outside world we learn nothing 
from the letters published here. Changes of ministry, 
wars and riots, the rise and fall of statesmen, are passed 
over in silence. Thackeray and Dickens and Disraeli, 
Buskin and the Pre-Baphaelites, Browning and Teni^son— 
these had nothing to do with the attitude of St. Cyril to 
the Boman See, thejr shed no light upon the text of 
Haggai or the obscurities of Habakkuk: they are left out. 
Straitly bounded in his outlook, indefatigable in his 
labours upon all that it embraced; brave to the point of 
temerity in his enunciation of the conclusions he thus 
hazardously reached; single-minded, tender-hearted; an 
orator without eloquence, a prophet without inspiration, 
an adept with no touch of genius; built up on a faith of 
which he never cared to tost the foundations, Pusey, we 
may suspect, uttered the last word of weight in behalf of 
a habit of thought characteristic of the sixteenth rather 
than of the nineteenth century. 


Two Books of Essays. 

Eon Sequitur, By M. E. Coleridge. (Nisbet. 6 s.) 

Worldly Ways and Byways. By Eliot Gregory. (Lane.) 

Who would not wish to achieve a good book of essays ? 
Success in the Essay is so flattering. Even a poet is not 
often so present in his poems as an essayist is in his essays. 
A novelist may be lost in his creations. It is the essayist 
who is always himself, whose profession it is to reveal 
himself. When that is difficult he may stiU dally in 
ingenuities of half-revelation, and publicly rummage for 
ideas. What he is, what he was, what he remembers, what 
he likes, what he adores: these are his materials. There¬ 
fore, an essayist must be a full man. Though he is only 
essaying, and though from the first he is exonerated from 
every kind of finality, he must not hope to win us by 
playing coloured lights over a few ideas. The bringing 
of much “style” to a little matter is of no earthly use. 
Much is written of the styles of Lamb and Hazlitt. But 
these writers are full of matter; their pages are packed 
with observation of life and character, of criticism that is 
unlaboured only in its expression, and of reading that was 
not done in a railway carriage. 

Hence when we come to a new volume of essays our 
first question is not: How is it written ? It is: What 
does it contain? Our new essayist. Miss Coleridge— 
who has written historical fiction notably well—cannot be 
accused of giving her readers innutritive sweetmeats. 
Compared with the great essayists we have named, she 
has not a great deal to say. But is it always fair or wise 
to apply such standards? Compared with some other 
essayists, who have written in her own time. Miss Coleridge 
has a good deal to say. She does not prattle literary 
journalism, but writes out interesting thoughts in a literary 
manner. She has graceful ideas, a pleasant wit, and a 
multitude of book memories. Her travel essays are not 
all travel; her essays on the South Kensington Museum 
are not all museum; she has the essayist’s mind in which 
everything suggests all other things, and to which digres¬ 
sion is only association indulged. So equipped, she 
gossips on “ Prefaces,” on “ Qiiii,," on “ The Old 
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Entrance to the South Kenain^n Museum,” on “ Words,” 
on “Cologne,” on “RocoUectione of Fanny Kemble,” and 
on “ Paper Matches.” If anything, Miss Coleridge is too 
bookish. In one or two of her essays she seems to swing 
herself from rung to rung on a horizontal ladder of 
quotations. But her use of books is very deft, as, for 
instance, in “ Gifts,” where she says: 

There is in some natures a high intolerance of the airy 
fetters cast rcund the heart by the constant memory of 
beneficence. They give freely, but freely they do not. 
receive^ They must send something by return of post, like 
the two friends in Elizabeth and Her Oerman Garden, who 
regularly transmitted to each other the same candlestick 
and the same note-book, tom about, as each anniversary 
chimed the hour on their docks—whereby they saved an 
incalculable amount of time, money, and emotion. One 
sweet lady goes so far as to say that all presents should be 
of perishable character—a b^et of miit, a bunch of 
flowers—that they may be at once forgotten. 

Not often can we complain of Miss Coleridge’s wit; but 
we do not care for a touch in her “ Fountains and Flowers ” 
about the Cochin-China trees at Homburg. We are told that 
their tops have been cut oS because the smaller plane-trees 
“cried out, like Goethe, on his death-bed, for Light.” 
Better is the easy humour of the following: 

There is a brightness and gaiety about Brussels which 
makes it very seductive. I never arrive there but it is all 
ablaze with light, and half tiie inhabitants are riding 
merry-go-rounds. Even in the hotel it is a difficult matter 
to contrive darkness enough to fall asleep. The dectric 
light is no sooner out over the washhandstand than it 
rekindles over the bed. 

Miss Coleridge’s most original essay vein is well repre¬ 
sented in her cogitations on unmusical people, which are 
pleasantly ingenious: 

The unmusical are often devoted to music. They love 
not only the Martial Air which sets them fighting, and the 
Minuet which sets them dancing in costumes of the time of 
Gluck, but much that is no more intelligible to them than 
the murmur of waves, the soft, dull falling of rain on 
grass, or the wind. They pass into a state of mesmerism, 
of senseless bliss or melancholy; they are held entranced 
in a delicate twilight of the mind. They do not know 
what o’clock it is, or whether they are in Soidh KensingUm 
or Hong-Kong. Their features are vacant. They do not 
look as people look at a Theatre, when the varying motives 
of the actors are repeated in a minor key among the 
audience. They are not keenly awake and argumentative 
like the congregation of an eloquent preacher, responding 
or contradicting. They are lotus-eat^; theirs is the 

music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 

Yet they are by no means asleep, for they never forget to 
see—as the musical do. The lyre-shaped stands of the 
orchestra send them back to Orpheus. They wonder what 
reed-piping Pan would have thought of that vast porcu¬ 
pine, the organ, with the small, bright eye of looking- 
glass. They take occasion to notice how like their 
instruments men become; so that a good violinist is no 
more separable from his violin than a good rider from his 
horse. They enjoy the flower-bed effect of the chorus— 
the twinkle of the paper parts when a new page is reached, 
as though the wind were turning up the leaves. Most of 
all they delight to watch the eloquent back of the con¬ 
ductor—the cabalistic waving of arms and hands with 
which he rouses or quells that storm of harmony. A true 
magician he, so ruling and compelling time that every 
sense of the tyrannous thing is lost in ^ose who listen; a 
true general—not only the incarnate spirit of the host 
that he leads, but the commander in a Holy War of the 
immaterial against flesh and blood. 

Whether a revival of the Essay is imminent it were hard 
to say. We do not think the signs of the time are un¬ 
favourable. Be this as it may, we cannot do better than 
quote the last words of Miss Coleridge’s last essay in 
part answer to our wonder: “This is the Hope we want; 
no gentle girl, no melancholy musician, but Hope, the 
Hom-Blower! ” 


Miss Coleridge’s title, Non Sequitwr, worild not have 
fitted Mr. Gregory’s book. His papers have sequence; 
indeed, with a litue alteration they might be printed as 
chapters. Mr. Gregory is an American; these papers 
appeared in a New York paper; and they are studies of 
American social life, wri^n with great sagacity and 
frankness, with an abundance of ane^ote, and with the 
superficial persuasiveness of a man of the world. Mr. 
Grogory does not spare his countrymen. He is hard 
on the “ gilded mis^ances ” cont^ted by his fairest 
countiywomen, and, always ready with modem instances, 
he tells of the dii^usions of two brides, one of whom 
married into Italy, and the other into Vienna. The 
dull people who excuse themselves from doing any¬ 
thing because some remote ancestor mvemed a colony 
or signed the Declaration of Independence receive their 
share of flagellant laughter. Indeed, their complacent 
snobbishness is almost immortalised in this story: 

A painter 1 know was once importuned for a sketch by 
a lady of this class. After many delays and renewed 
demands he presented her one day, when she and some 
friends were visiting his studio, wdth a delightful open-air 
study simply framed. She seemed confused at the offering, 
to his astoiushment, as she had not lacked aplomb in asking 
for Ihe sketch. After much blushing and fiunbling she 
Buooeeded in getting the painting loose, and, handing bade 
the frame, remarked: 

“ I will take the painting, but you must keep the frame 
My husband would never allow me to accept anything of 
value from you! ”—and smiled on the spee^ees painter, 
donbtlees charmed with her own tact. 

Again, the dispoeition of many Americans to consider 
every human product as so much value for so much 
money, and their consequent inability to behave well when 
confronted by the artistic temperament, are thrown into 
relief in a story of Oarolns Doran. This great painter was 
putting the last touches to a portrait of a fair American 
when her husband and a party of friends arrived to pro¬ 
nounce judgment. Doran was not entirely satisfied with 
bis work; he breathed quickly as he painted, tapped the 
floor with his foot, and made swift backward springs to 
obtain a better view: in short he was on pins and ne^es. 

The sound of a bell and a mormur of voices announced 
the entrance of the visitorg into the vast studio. After the 
formalities of introduction had been accomplished the 
new-comers glanced at the portrait, but uttered never a 
word. From it they passed in a perfectly casual manner 
to an inspection of the beautiful contents of the room, 
investigatmg the tapestries, admiring the armour, and 
finally, after another glance at the portrait, the husband 
remarked: “ You have given my wife a jolly long neck, 
haven’t you f ” and, turmng to his friends, began laughing 
and chatting in English. 

If vitriol had been thrown on my poor master’s quivering 
frame, ^e effect could not have been more instantaneous, 

his mpression of being ridiculed. Suddenly he tur^^ 
very white, and before any of us had divined his intention 
he had seized a Japanese sword lying by emd cut a dozen 
gashes across the canvas. Then, dropping his weapon, he 
flung out of the room, leaving his sitter and her friends in 
speechless consternation, to wonder then and ever after in 
what way they had offended him. 

Along a dozen routes Mr. Gregory follows up American 
foibles. He laughs to scorn the meekness of Americans 
under the stupidities and tyrannies of their paid servants 
of every class; their contentedness with inferior food, so 
it be plentiful; and among a crowd of pungencies says of 
New Englanders: “ They refused the Roman dogma of 
Purgatory and then, with complete inconsistency, invented 
the boarding-house.” But he does not always rail, and 
perhaps his praise of the young American goes far to wipe 
out all his bad marks : 

It is a constant source of pleasure to me to watch this 
younger generation, so plainly do I see in them the influence 
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of their mothers—women I knew as girls, and who were 
so far ahead of their brothers and husbands in refinement 
and culture. To have seen these girls marry and bring up 
their sons so well has-been a satisfaction and a compensa¬ 
tion for many disillitsims. . . . One despairs at times of 
humanity, seeing vulmrity and snobbishness riding 
triumphantly upward; but where the tone of the younger 
generation is as high as I have lately found it, there is 
still much hope for the future. 

That the American middle classes are now beginning 
to come multitudinously to Europe is of some signifi¬ 
cance, and it is sure to result in social changes that 
Mr. Gregory will welcome. This can be said without 
conceit. We have the list of our own faults to mend, but 
that—for the moment—is another story. 


Philosophy with a Coronet. 

Characteristics. By Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited 
by John M. Robertson. 2 vols. (Grant Richards.) 

The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Eeyinun of 
Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited by Benjamin 
Rand, Ph.D. (Sonnenschein.) 

The catoelhei scribendi on any given subject has often been 
observed to be epidemic, and here is another proof of it. 

“ A new and complete edition of this celebrated work,” 
says Dr. Rand, speaking of Shaftesbury’s Characteristies, 

“ is a desideratum.” And within a week of Dr. Rand’s 
own book appears Mr. Robertson’s edition of the Character¬ 
istics, the first, or at least the first to reach completion, 
since 1773. Two comely volumes Mr. Robertson makes of 
it, admirably printed, and with a modest introduction 
which, for the reader not deeply versed in the philosophic 
systems of the eighteenth century, places Shaftesbury 
adequately. Old-fashioned scholars may raise the eyebrow 
at Mr. Robertson’s thinking it necessary to offer English 
renderings of his author’s numerous quotations from the 
Greek and Latin classics, but in our days of the demo¬ 
cratization of thought and letters this is not impossibly the 
more discreet course; and Shaftesbury, apart from the 
fact that he lived in an age when even philosophers were 
expected to write tolerably, is not unworthy the attention 
of a modern thinker. He has his assured, if not a pre¬ 
eminent, place in the development of European speculation. 

' As a moralist, by his insistence on the analysis of the 
actual motives of human conduct, and his assertion, against 
Hobbes, that these include primarily benevolent as well as 
primarily self-regarding impulses, he helped to shift the 
centre of gravity of ethics from the abstract contemplation 
of laws of nature to the more concrete terrain of psycholopr. 
In this task he is yoke-fellow with Butler, diverging 
greatly from the protagonist of the eighteenth-century 
church in matters theological and metaphysical. For 
Shaftesbury suspects “ enlb.usiasm ” and stands through¬ 
out as the best English example of that optimistic deism 
which in its continental forms became a fair mark for the 
ironic criticism of “ Candide.” Scholarship and optimistic 
deism together explain the affinity of which Shaftesbury 
was conscious between his own habitual attitude of thought 
and that of the great Stoic thinkers. It was from Epictetus 
and from Marcus Aurelius that he drew his counsels of 
practical wisdom, and upon their precepts he strove not 
unsuccessfully to model his actual conduct of life. 

The new matter which Dr. Rand has disinterred for the 
illustration of Shaftesbury’s personal and mental history 
comes mainly from the hitherto somewhat neglected 
collection of “ Shaftesbury Papers” in the Record Office. 
It consists partly of letters (to which we shall come pre¬ 
sently), partly of two notebooks written between 1698 and 
1712, and containing, under the title 'AuKiJ/iUTu, a series of 
relloctions upon various philosophical subjects. The value 
of these is considerable, but it is not quite of the character 


which Dr. Rand, who has invented for them the tide of 
“ The Philosophical Regimen,” declares. They are not 
sufficiently formal or systematic to take rank as “ a new 
and brilliant presentation of a moral system.” They are, 
in fact, precisely what the author himself called them, 
’Ao-joj/iaro, exercises, mental gymnastics, fragmentary 
jottings and feelings after truth, quite obviously modelled 
both in matter and in style upon those meditations “to 
himself ” of Marcus Aurelius which form one of the most 
fascinating volumes on the ethical shelf. And although 
Shaftesbury is neither so tragic a figure nor so original 
a thinker as Marcus Aurelius, yet his meditations, too, 
gain rather than lose in interest by the informality, the 
personal mode of their composition. A couple of quota¬ 
tions will give a better idea of their nature than elaborate 
description or impossible analysis. The first, then, shall 
show Shaftesbury, the cosmic optimist: 

“ O, the world! the world ! What will become of the 
world ? The poor world I sad world! and was there ever 
such a world ? ”—Fool, was there ever any other world ? 
Was it ever other than it is ?—Where is the world going ? 
—Nowhere, but there where it has gone a thousand and 
a thousand times: the earth round the sun, or the sun 
round the earth, annual, diurnal, eternal. Hither and 
thither, and hither again. Dark and then light. Winter 
and then summer, and then winter again. Is not this 
right? Would it please you should it be otherwise?— 
Nay, but for the world’s sake.—What world ? Saluin, 
Jupiter, the planets and their circles? Fear not, they will 
go as they stand. And if these greater and including 
circle hold but their order, I warrant thee (man!) these 
inward ones (the circles and revolutions of this planet of 
thy own) will go well enough, and as they should go, both 
for the planet’s sake and for the rest of the system. Fear 
then for thy own sake if thou pleasest, but for the world 
there is care taken, the administration is good. Do not 
thou father thy own wretched fears on it, and place thy 
selfishness and low-spiritedness to so wrong an account. 

And in the second there is a note of true Stoic morality, 
austere yet tonic: 

Continue, therefore, and keep the harmony, if possible, 
uninterrupted; if not, restore it again as soon as possible, 
and dwell not on tiie miscarriage. No echoings, nor 
repeatings; no running over again what is past. If 
anything slipped in the music, if a finger went wrong, 
a false string struck, a time mixed, pass it over and go on 
undisturbed, for this is the next perfection of art, not to 
interrupt, not break the symphony, not let the music sink 
nor the ear dwell upon what was wrong, but drown it by 
better play, overcome it by an easy transition and agree- 
ableuess of what succeeds.—But no. I have failed in the 
rule of art; I must stay and show the error. This stop 
was wrong, this key, tone, measure.—yO Pedantry! Aud 
how in life ? Must the gamut there, in the midst of play, 
be conned over ? Must it be sol, la, mi, fa ? Dost thou 
not know that, even at the best, these rules arebordenTOme 
and irksome to those who are not of the art ? Was this so 
hardly seasonable in that very school and in those days, 
too ? And wilt thou nevertheless abroad, and in such days 
as these, come out with such things, suspend performance 
to make demonstrations and by these excuses teach thy 
art ? Rare pedagogue! 

A certain number of Shaftesbury’s letters were published 
in three instalments by Toland, Ainsworth, and Thomas 
Forster. Those now printed by Dr. Rand are a useful 
supplement. They show the writer in more than one 
pleasing aspect, the affectionate, if not a romantic husband, 
the generous patron of young men of brains and characjter, 
the friend and intimate correspondent of leading minds 
in England and upon the Continent. Upon English 
letters, in particular, they throw some distinctly interesting 
sidelights. The high-principled and consistent Whig that 
was Shaftesbury is not, perhaps, the person to whom one 
would look for much sympathy with the meteoric and 
more or less venal pen of Swift. Nor, indeed, does he 
mince matters when he refers to “ the detestable writing 
of that most dete.stable author of the Tale of a Tub, whose 
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manners, life, and prostitute pen and tongue are, indeed, 
exactly answerable to the irregularity, obscenity, profane¬ 
ness, and fulsomeness of his false wit and scurrilous rtyle 
and humour.” Swift could not, perhaps, have given 
Shaftesbury a lesson in charity, but he might in the 
restraint of epigram. Another letter is written to Le 
Clerc, a scholar of some reputation in his day, and editor 
of a Bibliotheque UhivertelU. Shaftesbury condoles with 
his correspondent upon the “ anger and malignitjr ” with 
, which he has been “ fallen upon ” by a critic of his recent 
edition of Menander. “ The peevish temper of your adver¬ 
sary,” he says, “is sufficiently known, and his judgment 
and wit as much undervalued as his learning and mere 
scholarship is esteemed.” He goes on to' lament “ that 
captious, insulting, emulous, and quarrelsome humour for 
which universities are so famous.” But Le Clerc will be 
revenged; for the adversary has in turn written a book, 
and Shaftesbury has but a poor notion of it: 

His Horace will be the most elaborate monster that the 
learned world ever saw produced. He has mangled and 
torn him in pieces, so as that the author is scarce knowable 
in his own text. I have seen many of his horrible correc¬ 
tions, and not one of them but had been presumptuous, 
even in an annotation or in the margin. 

Here .Dr. Band might have vouchsafed a note, for the 
“ disguised author ” who is not named by Shaftesbury is 
clearly none other than Bentley. In 1710—we learn from 
Prof. Jebb’s excellent little monograph on Bentley—the 
great scholar wrote a crushing review of Le Clerc’s 
Menander under the pseudonym of “ Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis.” In 1711 appeared has own Horace, of which, 
so far as the emendations go. Prof. Jebb’s ju^ment 
jumps with Shaftesbury’s. “ Of Bentley’s readings Horace 
would have rejected the immense majority with a smile or 
a shudder.” Let us hope that it was generosity and not 
poor-spiritedness that induced Le Clerc to close the literaiy 
passage-at-arms with an amiable review of Bentley’s work 
in the Bihliotheque Chouie. 


Other New Books. 

The Aotobiooeaphy of a Tramp. By J. H. Crawford. 

We are in doubt as to whether Mr. Crawford’s narrative 
is intended for fiction or for a record of fact; in either case 
the title might have been more happily chosen. But 
having said that, we have said all by way of adverse 
criticism; the rest must be frank and unqualified praise. 
The book being read once, it is odds but you wul turn 
back to the first page and read it again, picking up 
points missed before. For it is a book to bo read with 
close attention ; Mr. Crawford never underlines ; you must 
hold the thread in your own fingers. The story opens 
with Dick (he is merely Dick) and his mother lying in the 
straw of the stackyard of a farm, and Dick learns that he 
was born in that same stackyard nine years before. From 
that ho carries on the story through a hundred road-vicissi¬ 
tudes—of death, and change, and parting—till, in the last 
chapter, he is on the tramp with the gipsy girl whom he 
first saw looking through the wands in the Kelpie’s Pool. 
They had come back to the old place by the stream : 

“ Let’s ha’ it over again,” said I. 

Kelpie looked at me, and with no more ado was in among 
the saughs. O’er they fell, the best of ’em one after 
t’other. 

PUsh : Plash: 

And o’er went another, till I thought it might be all a 
dream. So I looked to see the feet moving. 

Plash! Plash! 

The plashing came my way, and Kelpie’s face looked out 
among the wands. 

Mr. Crawford has produced a book which is full of good 
things, both in observation of character and nature; it 
would not be difficult to pick out a score or two of memor¬ 


able and beautiful sayings. But we repeat that the reader 
who takes up the book must do Mr. Crawford the justice 
to follow him with close attention; it is not work to be 
scanned casually. Therein lies by no means the least of 
its many virtues. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 

Poems : Lyricai, and Dramatic, By 8 . K. Wiley. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Wiley is ambitious. She essays in this 
volume the ode-form, the lyric, and the drama. In lyric 
or ode-form she does not show to advantage; she lacks the 
winged impulse, the concentration of feeling, or of expres¬ 
sion ; she shows small power of imagery. Her best work 
is in the drama which concludes the volume, “ Cromwell.” 
Yet, in saying this, we cannot assert that she has succeeded 
whore even the Wd and fiery Victor Hugo failed—in 
making a convincing play out of the great Puritan’s 
career. Her dialogue is often spirits, very fairly 
dramatic, and with a pictorial touch; the imagery, too 
(which is so deficient in her lyric work), is frequently fresh 
and good. But the construction is wofully undramatic; 
it follows the model of Shakespeare’s chronicle-plays 
unwisely and unskilfully. Scarce saved, sometimes, % 
Shakespeare’s splendid handling, it is a perilous model for 
lesser and modern dramatists to imitate. In the present 
author’s hands the result is invertebrate, diffuse, and 
wandering. Even the dialogue has a knack of becoming 
tame just at the critical points, the trial-scene of Charles I., 
with its fine and dignified opportunities, hangs fire alto¬ 
gether. Bashly uncontent with Cromwell, she even (quite 
without dramatic pretext or necessity) brings on the stage 
that other “chief of men,” John Milton, and the figure is 
as pithless as might be expected. In the dissolution of 
the Long Parliament Cromwell opens with blank verse, 
and then the whole scene drops suddenly into prose, while 
his speech, and the rest of the dialogue generally, is taken 
verbatim ^m history. Not so did Shakespeare deal with 
North’s Plutarch, closely though he has followed it—in 
“ Coriolanus,” for instance. Bupert is the open cavalier 
of romance, not the cynical, arrogant, if dashing, leader of 
history. Ye^ the opening scene in which he appears is 
among the best written in the play. A good specimen of 
the author is these lines, put in Cromwell’s mouth: 

It will not storm, although the sir is damp. 

The moon is struggling there along the sky. 

Silvering the floating mists that dim the stars. 

On that same moon gazed Catsar, stealing home 

From some night-revel, or amid the woods 

Of Britain, where the wolves howled through the night 

And all about him gleamed the Boman spears. 

That has the historical imagination. _ The author shows 
certainly promise enough to justify further effort. Experi¬ 
ence and a careful study of dramatic structure are her first 
of needs. (Chapman'& Hall.) 

Lord Bosebery : His Life 

AND Speeches. By T. F. G. Coates. 

Some months ago it was said by those who professed to 
be behind the scenes in politics that, in the language of 
the Stock Exchange, there was going to be a “ boom ” in 
Lord Bosebery. Somehow the “ boom ” did not “ come 
off,” but to the observant there are plain signs that the 
ex-Premier’s followers have been hard at work. Perhaps 
it is to this that wo must attribute the splendid volumes 
which Mr. Coates has produced, volumes which, as the 
subject of them is still, politically speaking, quite a young 
man, seem somewhat premature. Many statesmen who 
have done the State much service and passed away, with a 
record of many years behind them, have not such a 
monument as Uiese two well-written and well-illustrated 
volumes. Mr. Coates writes as an enthusiastic admirer of 
Lord Bosebery, and tells us all that need be said on the 
matter. Cartoons from Punch, Vanity Fair, and the West¬ 
minster Gazette add their value to the book. (Hutchinson 
& Co.) 
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Thb Sari, of Bosbbkrt, K.G. By Jaitr T. Stoddart. 

The plain man does not quite know what to make of 
Lord Eosebery—his premierstup, his resignation, and his 
retirement from pubhc life—but many of the ladies seem 
quite to have made up their minds on the subject, and to 
regard him with feeUngs little short of adoration. Mias 
Stoddart’s b'ography, if we mistake not, originally appeared 
in a ladies’ monthly magazine, with all the illustrations 
here given. The book is better written than might have 
been expected, and is a very pleasant and readable account 
of Lord Eosebery’s life. The illustrations are remarkably 
good and well printed, and the volume will be welcome to 
Qiose who have not the mental equmment for a biography 
of the size of Mr. Coates’s work. Publicity is everything 
nowadays, and Lord Eosebery has evidently some good 
friends who work hard on lus behalf. Neither of the 
volumes under notice can be considered a critical biography; 
for that we shall have to wait until there is greater reason 
for it. Meanwhile both works will no doubt satisfy the 
ox-Premier’s admirers. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Our connatulations to Messrs. Chapman & Hall. In 
designing tneir Authentic Edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens, they were using the last opportunity which the law 
of copyright gave them to present Dickens’s works with 
the advantages which they, as his original publishers, 
could give to a library edition. The Pickwick Papers is the 
first work issued, and it is a very satisfactory volume. 
The illustrations by Seymour and “Phiz” have come 
out well, and the special coloured frontispiece is an 
agreeable addition. The book is as light as could be ex¬ 
pected, and the scheme of printing has been well conceived. 

Messre. Constable have issued a new (fifth) six-shilling 
edition of Captain Siborne’s standard bwk. The Waterloo 
Campaign, 1815. Captain Sibome, who constructed the 
Waterloo model in the United Service Institution, published 
his work in 1844, in which year it reached a second 
edition. In its present form, and at its present price, it 
cannot fail to enjoy new popularity. 

Messrs. Macc^an have issued this week the third, 
fourth and fifth volumes of Lockhart’s Life of Scott in 
their “ Library of English Classics.” The set—inex¬ 
pensive as it is—has a regal appearance, and no better 
edition can be desired. 

To their “ Golden Treasury ” series the same firm have 
added Two Essays on Old Age and Friendship. The trans¬ 
lation has been done by tiie editor of Cicero’s Letters, 
Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh, who writes a suitable introduction. 

The aim of Mr. J. W. Eobertson-Scott’s book. The 
People of China (Methuen, 3s. 6d.), is succinctly stat^ in 
the Preface. It is “ to supply, in as compact and interest¬ 
ing form as possible, the kmd of information about the 
Coimtry and its Peoples, and their Eolations with the 
Foreigner, which an intelligent newspaper reader would 
be likely to seek from a friend who had lived in the far 
East.” The information given by Mr. Eobertson-Scott is 
classed under such chapter headings as Great Britain in 
China; The General Scramble; The Chinaman: How Ho 
Governed; The “ Jesus Eeligion”; The Outlook for Foreign 
Trade, &c., &c. A timely book by an imknowledged 
authority. 

Irene Petrie, Missionary to Kashmir, by Mrs. Ashley 
Cams-Wilson (Hodder & Stoughton, fis.) is the record of 
missionary work by one whose services in that field, great 
as they were, are less deeply stamped on the minds of her 
friends than her personal gifts and graces. “ Her story,” 
says her biographer, “ is worth telling if only to unfold the 
secret of an unfailing delight in life.” 

Br. Johnson's Tahle-Talk, in Messrs. Gay & Bird’s 
“Bibelots,” is chiefly comprised, not of his table-talk, but 
of short extracts from his Lives of the Poets, Rambles, &c. 
Rasselas does not seem to be quoted; and of Johnson’s 
talk only a poor idea is convoyed in the section devoted to 
anecdotes. 


Fiction. 

Sons of the Morning. By Eden Phillpotts. 

(Metihuen. 6s.) 

Wr have ere now frankly expressed our conviction that 
Mr. Phillpotts is a writer of exceptional gifts We have 
also noted his tendency towards “ mere excitation.” Sons 
of the Morning is a novel which bears out both our enco¬ 
mium and our disparagement. It is finely written, it 
has some of the qualities of a stately nature poem, but 
its function is “ mere excitation.” At first the bwk seems 
to offer an interesting problem in human affairs. Honor 
Endicott loves two men of contrasting temperaments at 
the same time and in the same way. We are accustomed 
to the situation when the person whose affections are 
divided is a man; but a woman of this sort of versatility 
is a little uncommon and, in Devonian scenery with pious 
rustics babbling around her, more than a little piquant. 
One asks whether the heroine’s dual passion will make her 
a genius or a mad woman, a social iconoclast or a saint. 
But Mr. Phillpotts simply cuts the Gordian knot. Shaking 
proprieties revive at tne stroke of Death, but the reader 
droops. 

We have here touched the salient spot of improbability 
as well of futility in a volume that is by no means deficient 
in that ingredient. There are in it things far more extra¬ 
ordinary than the death of a husband by a fall; but it 
may bo said with perfect truth that to sustain conviction 
in a story it is necessary that all catastrophes of funda¬ 
mental importance should seem, as well as be, inevitable. 
Great writers successfully compel the illusion that they are 
mouthpieces of Eeality. Mr. Phillpotts is self-betrayed 
as the mouthpiece of Mr. Phillpotts. It is so in the 
conclusion of Lying Prophets-, it is so in Sons of the 
Morning. And yet his cunning is indisputable. He can 
write lyric prose, and make his beautiful Devon live in a 
manner that causes one to feel that, whatever their mis¬ 
fortunes, his two lovers were veritable “sons of the 
morning.” It has been said that merely to insert “ Marry 
come up ” is a step towards creating the- illusion of an 
historicm romance. 80, too, does a word like “toad-flax” 
help to create the illusion of a country romance. Mr. 
Phillpotts has planted his characters on real soil; the 
sense of growth and space is over his story, and he can 
use rightly the names of many wild things besides toad¬ 
flax. Strong is he, too, on the side of local colour. His 
witch is a fine invention, though the machinery of the 
story would creak less if he had never reverted to “ oil of 
man.” His rustics who revolve about Honor as Mr. 
Hardy’s did about Bathsheba (a greater creation) are 
always amusing. This is the way in which Churdles 
administers consolation to the father of a still-born babe: 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, tbeer’s a gert lesson to such a 
trouble, if a body can’t be tu stiff-ne^ed to see it. It do 
teach us worms o’ the airth as even Qoi A’mighty have 
got a pinch of something human in the nature of Un—as 
I’ve aUus said, for that matter. This here shows how even 
He can alter His purpose arter a thing be well begun, an’ 
han’t shamed to change His Everlasting Mind now on’ 
again, more’n the wisest of us. Tbeer's gert comfort in 
that, if you please.” 

If Mr. Phillpotts will strive towards organic perfection— 
perfection of form and mechanism—he may do something 
great. 


A Breaker of Laws. By W. Pett Eidge. 

(Harper & Brothers, fis.) 

Mr. Axf Bateson was also a breaker of (or rather 
into) houses, and it was while making investig^ations pre¬ 
liminary to a “ job ” that he met the Devonshire domestic 
servant whom he came to love and to marry. Having 
married the amiable and pretty Caroline, he kept her in 
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ignorance of bis past, tried to reform, failed, and got seven 
years. Caroline was told tbat he had been drowned oE 
Woolwioh. At the expiry of his term he travelled to 
Devonshire, and overheard a conversation: 

“ We shall make a splendid man of him, Caroline,” said 
the elder woman, waving her pince-nez in his direction. 

“Tea, miss. I want him-” She stopped and col¬ 

lected her work, and then rose. 

“ Go on, Caroline.” 

“ I want him,” she said quietly, “ to he as good as his 
dear father was.” 

“Was he good f ” 

“ He,” said Caroline proudly, as she assisted her mistress 
into the drawing-room, “ was perfect.” 

Then Alf changed his purpose, and wrote to his only 
pal: “ I cannot spoil her life by letting her know that I am 
still alive. ... Be good to her.” All' which, despite 
Mr Eidge’s ingenuities of realism, is unnatural, as he 
must veiy well know. A writer so talented as Mr. Pett 
Eidge, BO picturesque, so curiously learned in strange 
human documents, might surely employ himself better 
than in these exercises of prettiness, at once superficially 
exact and fundamentally untrue. 


Mother-Sister. By Edwin Pugh. 

(Hurst & Bla^ett. 6s.) 

Mb. Edwin Puoh would, perhaps, secretly resent any 
charge of sentimentalism. Nevertheless, a half-hidden 
yet rank sentimentality is the chief blot on this sinister 
record of Hooligans. Beneath the veneer of callousness, 
beneath the grim equanimity affected by this inured 
observer whom (he would have us believe) no phenomenon 
of brutalised humanity can shock, there peeps out the 
pink-and-white sentimentalism of your old-fashioned 
domestic novelist. The very title of the story gives 
promise of sentimentality, and that promise is not belied. 
We do not believe in “Maddie,” the girl of fifteen with 
the heart of gold, who mothered her entire family. Still, 
the book is clever, sometimes even brilliant. The best 
part of it is the opening chapter, in which Dan Marmory 
“ wipes up ” the street with McCanty, the man who robbed 
him of his Betsy. Marmory is drawn with skiU. As for 
observation, take away the slang and possibly not much 
would be left. The slang, however, is prodigious: 

“I ain’t bin getting on,” replied Harvey. “I bin 
copping out on about the thickest streak o’ dnve-me-mad 
as ever 1 know. Talk about Barney’s bull! He never 
was so busted up as 1 bin. No touuny. No lotion. No 
kip. No posh. No nothing. Not even the option. Look 
at last Monday week. No, I can’t tell you about it. It’s 
enough to make a honest pad turn snider, so it is. This is 
about the roughest bit o’ luck I struck. And 1 reckon if 
it’s come for keeps I’m saying ‘ Fainitz ’ soon.” 

“ Why don’t you come and join ns, Harve ? ” 

“ What, me join the blooming Salvation Army ? ” 

“ Why not P ” 

“Jo, 1 may be down on my socks, but I ain’t going to 
turn myself into no amateur angel to please nobody. Me 
give up smoking and-” 

In places, we fancy that Mr. Pugh falters in his amazing 
verbal accuracy. Would Ben Bromage have said: “lean 
bear up without it”? On the whole, Mother-Sister dis¬ 
plays Mr. Pugh’s limitations as sharply as his abilities. 


Cynthia in the West. By Charles Lee. 

(Grant Eichards. 63 .) 

Mb. Lee has essayed to depict a small colony of London 
artists in a Cornish fishing vill^e — Tregurda. The 
colony and the village are seen mai^y throu^ the eyes of 
Eobert Maurice, an author, who goes down to Tregurda 
on a visit. If the whole book were as good as the opening 


description of Maurice’s drive from the railway station 
with ‘‘Sampy,” the aged local philosopher and wit, it 
would bo very go^. But the remainder of the novM— 
that is to say, about nine-tenths of it—is on a lower plane. 
Mr. Lee has a careful eye for the absurdities of the colony, 
who dine in evening uess at Tregurda, and discuss art 
in the terms of Chelsea amateurs. Nervous and fussy 
Mrs. Wilmington, the only married woman and chief 
hostess, is wml drawn; and the entire colony’s chronic 
fear of looking ridiculous to itself is shown with some 
humour. Certain of the fishermen’s characteristics, too, 
have been noted with insight and exactness. One re¬ 
members the sentence : “ All very well for you, Mr. 
Forester; Wt, to my mind, the man who goes to sea for 

E leasure would go to hell.for pastime.” On the whole, 
owever, the story lacks vigour, lacks imagination, lacks 
balance. In particular, the author fails with his two 
principal persons—Forester, the great, quiet genius, and 
Cynthia, the lively, large-souled creature, who, Mr. Lee 
would have lu beueve, was a woman high above women. 
The episode of Forester and Nellie, the model, is almost 
ridiculous; and as for the unrivalled Cynthia—well, she 
talks thus: 

“ Mr. Maurice,” she said, “ I have been speaking openly. 
It is not my habit. You wiU wonder; we are almort 
strangers. But I am alone down here; there is nobody I 
can talk to—^nobody I dare talk to. They would mis¬ 
understand. I have seen very little of jou, but—we 
women are credited with an insimot that tells ns where to 
trust—I feel that you will not misimderstand. I am very 
londy; I need a friend—a comrade. You won’t mis¬ 
understand, will you P ” . . . 

“ I am honoured. Miss Paget,” he said earnestly. 
“ You can trust me; I would never presume.” 

“lam lonely ! ” she cried. ... 

We consider that Mr. Lee is likely to succeed much 
better with Cornish folk than with peerless maids or the 
artistic tomperament. Immediately he begins to manoeuvre 
with the Bedford Park typo he becomes awkward and 
unsure, and he does not always avoid sheer feeble mawk¬ 
ishness. But he possesses talent, somewhere. 


Notes on Novels. 

[Ihese notes on the weeVs Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

Tommy and Gbizel. By J. M. Babbie. 

When Mr. Barrie’s story began in Scribner’s, we re¬ 
corded with joy the appearance of 0. P. Pym, “ that vast 
and rolling figue, who never knew what he was to write 
about imtu he dipped grandly.” But 0. P. Pym is only a 
speck on the canvas which records the rise and duplicities 
and fall of our old friend Sentimental Tommy, the gentle¬ 
ness of his sister Elspeth, and the pathetic devotion of 
Grizel. The first chapter concludes: “ ‘ Make yourself at 
home, Elspeth; he’s the kind I can manage. Was there 
ever a kind I couldna manage ? ’ he whispered, top-heavy 
with conceit. ‘ There was Gritel,’ said Elspeto; and 
Tommy frowned.” Wherein is a keynote to much that 
follows in the present work. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Old Fibes and Fbofitajile 

Ghosts. By A. T. Quillbe-Couch. 

These stories by the author of The Ship of Stars are of 
revenants, Mr. Quiller-Couch tells us—“persons who, 
either in spirit or in body, revisit old scenes, return upon 
old selves or old emotions, or relate a message from a 
world beyond perception.” One of tbe stories, “ Which? ” 
was suggested to “Q.” by a passage in Hawthorne’s 
Note-books, where he proposes a story “ to be laid within 
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the light of a street lantern; the time, when the lamp is 
near going out; and the catastrophe to be simultaneous 
with the last flickering beam.” “ The Lady of the Ship ” 
is nearly historical, and other stories rest more or less 
on fact. The book exhibits a side of “Q.’s” art less 
familiar than that in The Ship of Stare. (Cassell. 6&.) 

Thk Stickit Ministek’s Wooing, 

AND Othkh Galway Stoeies. By 8 . R. Ceockett. 

Mr. Crockett, also, gives us a sheaf of short stories, with 
a “Look Behind and Forward.” The dedication is: 
“To the Well-Beloved Memory of R. L. 8 ., to whom, 
eight years ago, I dedicated the first series of the ‘ Stickit 
Minister ’ stories.” (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Loed Jm. By Joseph Conead. 

This is the story which began in BlaelcwoocPe Magatine 
some months ago as a short study, and has g^own into a 
long book. It relates the history of a young English¬ 
man—sailor and failure and dreamer—in the East, and is 
told with all Mr. Conrad’s precision and romantic fervour. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 

The Filibustbes. By Cutcuffb Hyne. 

“Now, not counting Briggs, who was inscrutable, we 
five, who considered ourselves in the know, clearly under¬ 
stood that Holsteins were backing the revolution. Of 
course there is nothing very peculiar in that. Holsteins 
are the greatest financial house ...” All who joyed in 
Captain Kettle, and can survive the cover of this book, 
will go on. (Hutchinson. .6s.) 

A Man’s Woman. By Feank Noeeis. 

The probable has happened: we have here a novel 
that opens in the Arctic regions. Readers of Shanghaied, 
MeTeague, and Blix will follow Mr. Norris anywhere. But 
in the third chapter we are in Calumet-square, and 
“the heat had been palpitating through all the City’s 
streets since early morning.” We have glanced, at the 
end of the story ; it is most quietly effective. (Richards. 
6s.) 

Rose Island. By W. Claek Russell. 

“The Strange Story of a Love Adventure at Sea.” 
What more, what less, can we expect from this veteran 
salt-water writer ? (Arnold. 6s.) 

The Woman of Death. By Guy Boothby. 

“ ‘ Milord Middlesborough est un bon gar^o^ mais c’est 
dommage qu’il ferouve le monde si ennuyant,’ said the pretty 
Countess de Chevillac, as she leant over the parapet of the 
terrace of Middlesborough’s Villa and dropped a rose-leaf 
into the clear water of &e Mediterranean below.” For it 
was the Mediterranean that was below, not the Pacific 
Ocean, or the Antarctic Sea, but just the Mediterranean. 
And so she dropped the rose-leaf into that. (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Bennett Twins. By Geace Maequbeite Hued. 

A bright story of a brother and sister taking the plunge 
into life in a New York studio. The twins are boy and 
girl—-Donald and Agnes. The motto : “He that will 
have a cake out of the wheat must needs tarry the 
grinding.” (Macmillan. 68.) 

'Palace Tales. By H. Fielding. 

In this sheaf of stories Mr.Fielding attempts to “rescue 
from complete oblivion one phase of life in the Palace, in 
the times of the Burmese kings.” But whereas in his 
former book, Thibaw's Queen, he allied love with tears, 
here love makes for laughter. A budget of Eastern 
sunshine. (Harpers. Os.) 


Kino of the Rooks. By Ambeose Platt. 

We have before now confessed the bewilderment into 
which a Prologue to a novel always throws us. Why ever 
a Prologue ? This novel has three Prologues, or a Pro¬ 
logue in three sections. Let those persevere who will. 
(Hutchinson. 68.) 

The Woeld’s Geeat Snaee. By E. Phillips Oppenhkim. 

This story by a popular author opens with swearing in 
one valley of the Sierras, and appears to end with kissing 
in another. There is a Young Man from the East, and 
the Earl of Wessemer, and a “ Night Cry,” and a “ Soul 
Floating into the Sunlight.” In fact, there is any quantity 
of incident and personality and Snare. (Ward, Lock. 

38. 6d.) 

John Chaetty. Edited by Hoeack Annbsley Vachell. 

“ A Romance of Yesterday, Containing Certain Adven¬ 
tures and Love-passages in Alta California of John Charity, 
Yeoman of Cranberry-Orcas, in the County of Hampshire, 
England, as Set Down by Himself.” (Murray. 6s.) 

The House of Giants. By Yoeeick Eveeett. 

A story in thirteen chapters, followed by fourteen short 
stories. The author’s method is not gigantesque. On the 
contrary, “ all the stories in this book have been written 
under stress of a recurrent impulse to try how fiction might 
‘ work ’ when reduced to its lowest, by which I mean for 
the moment its shortest, terms, rejecting all superfluous 
detail, and essaying what was purely indispensable, and to 
make that tell the story.” We observe that one of the 
stories is concerned with an A. B. C. Girl, about whom 
there is rarely any superfluous detail. (Ward, Look. 
38. 6d.) 

Plotters of Paris. By Edmund Mitchell. 

Red-hot melodrama in four hundred pages, by the 
author of Chickahiddy. One of the chapters describes a 
Black Mass, to which the hero is taken blindfold. There 
are many characters and couhtless incidents. “ And 
Julian Leguilard? 1 believe that for the present that 
jackal of revolution yelps in a minor key under another 
name in the Belgian press.” (Hutchinson. 68.) 

By Beateice Heron-Maxwell and 
A Woman’s Soul. Florence Eastwick. 

Last week we noticed a novel which opened with the 
words: “‘After all,’ sighed the Marchioness . . . ‘we 
are but slaves of Society.’ ” And here is a novel that opens 
with the sentence: “ I am going to be a marchioness.” 
Daphne adds that she is marrying the Marquis of Lyn- 
mouth with no other aim in view. Much evil comes of 
it—incompatibility, separation, and tragedy deeper than 
either. Readable—but what story is not? (Marshall 
& Sons. 68.) 

Blackmail. By Charles K. Moore. 

“ ‘ You are a blackguard! ’ ‘ The best equipped black¬ 
guard you ever met, unweighted by a single scruple,’ said 
St. John coolly.” (Arrowsmith. 38. 6d.) 

The Bag of Diamonds and By George Manvillb 
Three Bits of Paste. Fenn. 

The title tells all, and the Preface confirms it: “The 
four following tales . . . are sent forth with no preten¬ 
sions to being analysations of life problems or psychical 
intricacies, but as simple attempts at the .mysterious and 
man'ellous — with not much marvel and very little 
mystery.” The reader is in good hands, and, if he likes 
the menu, he will like the feast. (Chatto. 68.) 
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Criticism in Verse. 

Among the collected poems of Thomas Edward Brown are 
three pieces—two of them of epigrammatic brevity—which 
make us wish that a reader so original, and a critic so 
acute, had wedded his literary judgments to verse oftener. 
Terse is an admirable vehicle for a man’s settled feeling 
toward a great writer. That feeli ng, indeed, is worth 
little if it does not make for song. . We would not have 
a mere outpouring of praise ; rather should criticism 
attain its full veracity when it attains its full warmth. 
It does so in T. E. B.’s “ Dante and Ariosto ”: 

If Dante breathes on me his awful breath, 

I rise and go; but I am sad as death— 

I go; but, turning, who is that I see P 
I whisper: “ Ariosto, wait for me! ” 

Is not that charming? Very good, too, is “Boccaccio ’’: 

Boccaccio, for you laughed all laughs that are— 

The Cynic scoff, the chuckle of the churl, 

The laugh that ripples over reefs of pearl. 

The broad, iiie sly, the hugely jocular; 

Men call you lewd, and coarse, allege yon mar 
The music that, withdrawn your ribald skirl. 

Were sweet as note of mavis or of merle— 

Wherefore they frown, and rate you at the bar. 

One thing is proved: To count the sad degrees 
Upon the Plague’s dim dial, catch the tone 
. Of a great death that lies upon a land. 

Feel nature’s ties, yet hold with steadfast hand 
The diamond, you are three that stand alone— 

You, and Lucretius, and Thucydides. 

In our own time the best metrical criticism has been 
written by Matthew Arnold, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. 
Watson. Of these, Mr. Swinburne is the most gorgeous 
eulogist; he criticises by eulogy, and to disting^uish 
between his brightnesses of praise is often a too difficult 
task. When we have read these lines on Marlowe, and 
several like unto it, his tributes begin to puzzle; 

“ If all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of th-ir master thoughts,” 

And as with nuh of hurtling chariots 
The flight of all these spirits were impelled 
Toward one great end, thy glory—^nay, not then. 

Not yet might’st thou be praised enough of men. 

Mr. Swinburne’s invocation to Sir Philip Sidney leaves on 
the mind an admirable impression of the genius of—Mr. 
Swinburne; poor Sidney being literally drowned in their 
late Victorian melody: 

Music bright as the soul of light, for wings an eagle, for 
notes a dove. 

Leaps and shines from the lustrous lines where through 
thy soul from afar above 

Shone and sang till the darkness rang with light whose 
Are is the fount of love. 

Love that led thee alive, and fed thy soul with sorrows 
and joys and fears, 

liOve that sped thee, alive and dead, to fame’s fair goal 
with thy peerless peers. 

Feeds the flame of thy quenchless name with light that 
lightens the rayless years. 


Nevertheless, when most loyal to his own 8umj)tuou8 way, 
Mr. Swinburne can utter finely suggestive poetic criticism. 
His sonnet on John Ford is an example—an example so 
splendid that we must quote it entire: 

Hew hard the marble from the mountain’s heart 
Whern hardest night holds fast in iron eloom 
Gems brighter than an April dawn in bloom. 

That his Memnonian likeness thence may start 
Revealed, whose hand with high funereal art 
Carved night, and chiselled shadow: be the tomb 
That speaks him famous graven with signs of doom 
Intrenched inevitably in lines athwart. 

As on some thunder-bUsted Titan’s brow 
His record of rebellion. Not the day 

Shall strike forth music from so ston a chord. 
Touching his marble: darkness, none knows how. 

And stars impenetrable of midnight, may. 

So looms the likeness of thy soul, John Ford. 

In close critioism Mr. Watson shines brightest among living 
poet-critics. He has aU the needed qualities: imagina¬ 
tion, penetration, music, and epigram. His Wordeworth's 
Grace is a masterpiece in its way. After Mr. Swinburne’s 
bonfire to Marlowe, quoted above, the following comes 

rather well: 

• 

Your Marlowe’s page I dose, my Shakespeare’s ope. 

How welcome—after gong and cymbals’ din— 

The continuity, the long, slow slope. 

And vast curves of the gradual violin. 

In criticism of Wordsworth Mr. Watson and Matthew 
Arnold can bo compared. But wo have no wish to com¬ 
pare them; and the absence from our elbow of Mr. 
Watson’s poem makes this impossible. Nothing more 
satisfying than Matthew Arnold’s lines on Wordsworth 
can be imagined: 

He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth. 

Smiles broke from ns and we had ease. 


Others will teach us how to dare. 

And against fear our breast to steel. 

Others will strengthen us to bear— 

But who, ah ! who, will make us feel ? 

The cloud of mortal destiny. 

Others will front it fearlessly— 

But who, like him, will put it by f 

Mr. Watson’s poem should be read as a whole; we can 
quote here only two of its stanzas, and those not the best: 

From SUielley’s dazzling glow or thunderous haze. 

From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth. 

Men turned to thee and found—not blast or blaze. 

Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 

Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower. 

There in white languors to decline and cease ; 

But peace, whose names are also rapture, power. 

Clear sight, and love : for these are parte of peace. 

In his pooTi “On Exaggerated Deference to Foreign 
Literary Opinion ” Mr. Wateon lete himself go for once, 
and gives us this memorable verse: 

More than the froth and flotsam of the Seine, 

More than your Hugo-flare against the night. 

And more than Weimar's proud elaborate calm. 

One flash of Byron’s lightning, Wordworth’s light. 

Byron was himself a mighty critic in verse; and we are 
at once reminded that verse-criticism is the most destructive 
of all, when written by a master. Shad well can never 
wriggle from imder the heel of Dryden’s iron measures. 
The perfection of Diyden’s denunciation woxdd have sealed 
the doom of a neater poet. You may as well doubt the 
wind’s wail or Uie sunset’s flare as doubt the incompetence 
that inspired such lines as these: 

And pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit. 

Cried, “ ’Tia resolved; for nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule Who most resembles me. 
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Shadwell alone my perfe<rt image bean. 

Mature in dulneu from his tender years; 

Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is be 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity; 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fstll, 

Strike through, and make a ludd interval; 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray, 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day.” 

When those lines were written Shadwell’s dulness became 
as real and immovable as the Wrekin. 

But for rollicking destruction that gives joy to the 
spectator, while not denying hope to the culprit, commend 
us to Byron—Byron, who learned to deplore his English 
Bards and Scottish Eeviewers.” Do you remember Byron’s 
critical decalogue in “ Don Juan ” ? 

If ever I should condescend to prose. 

I'll write poetical commandments, which 
Shall supersede beyond all doubt all those 
That went before; in these I shall enrich 
My text with many things that no one knows. 

And carry precept to the highest pitch: 

I’ll call the work “ Longinus o’er a Bottle, 

Or, Every Poet his own Aristotle.” 

Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope: 

Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey: 
Because the first is crazed beyond all hope, 

The second drunk, the third so quaint and mouthey; 

With Crabbe it may be difficult to cope, 

And Campbell’s Hippocrene is somewhat drouihy: 

Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Bogers, nor 
Commit—flirtation with the Muse of Moore. 

Thou shalt not covet Mr. Sotheby’s Muse, 

His Pegasus, nor any thing that’s his; 

Thou shalt not bear false witness like “ the Blues ” 

(There’s one, at least, is very fond of this); 

Thou shalt not write, in short, but what I choose: 

This is true criticism, and you may ki»s— 

Exactly as you please, or not, the rod. 

But if you ahn’t, I’ll lay it on, by O—d! 

How muscular is he in his own defence : 

They accuse me— Me —the present writer of 
The present poem—of—I know not what— 

A tendency to under-rate and ecoff 

At human power and virtue, and all that; 

And this they say in language rather rough. 

Good God ! I wonder what they would be at! 

I say no more than has been said in Dante's 
Verse, and by Solomon and by Cervantes; 

By Swift by Machiavel, by Bochefoncault, 

By F6nelon, by Luther, and by Plato; 

By Tillotaon, and Wesley, and Bousseau 
Who knew this life was not worth a potatoe 
’Tis not their fault nor mine, if this be so— 

For my part, I pretend not to be Cato,— 

Nor even Diogenes.—We live and die. 

But which is best, you know no more than I. 

But we will end, as we began, with praise. Next week 
we shall all be groping for fine things to say about Chaucer. 
Why not quote Keats and be done ? The whole joy of 
Chaucer is enrolled in these lines: “ Written at the End 
of Chaucer’s Tale, ‘ The Floure and the Leaf ’ ”: 

This pleasant tale is like a copse; 

The honied lines so freshly interlace 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place. 

So that he here and there full-hearted stops ; 

And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face. 

And by the wandering melody may trace 
Which way the tender-legged linnet hop". 

Oh ! what a power has white Simplicity. 

But for brevity—Leigh Hunt’s line: 

Chaucer for manners, and close, silent eye. 


Things Seen. 

" For Better, for Worse.” 

Mine was the only table in the noisy little Soho reetauiMt 
not fully occupied. So the late-oomer and his wife, having 
glanced round the room, sat down facing me. 

I J»ke shame to myself for the fact that, try as I would, 
I could not fix my regard upon my meal, but ne^ must 
be furtively taking stock of my pit-d-vit and his wife. 

A hard-worked journalist, of the best, the hard-thinking 
type. No, not a guess; I am all but certain of it. ^d, 
oh, but the enduring patience, the seared, worn, inex¬ 
haustible kindness in his face was wonderful to look upon ! 

And then the wife: there was no mistaking her condi¬ 
tion; for mo at aU events. I had met more than one 
woman so accursed. It was no casual, rare, or isolated 
lapse that had, so to say, bethumbed and smeared that 
ftul, ripely-int^gent face, blurred the fine eyes, and 
swollen &e dassic outliiie into a senseless scrawl. Even 
liqueurs or neat brandy oaimot achieve this at a sitting. 

She was acutely conscious, resentMy remorseful, 
morosely penitent; and she glared in rigid silence at the 
menu card. He ordered soup for two and “ un demi 
Medoc.’’ Presently the soup supplanted the menu in her 
fixed regard ; but she did not touch it. He half-fill^ 
their wine glasses, exactly the same quantity of wine in 
eaci, and fflled them then from a syphon of soda-water. 

No, she would not take fish. A cutlet ? Negatived by 
a blink of her unseeing ej'es. He ordered some fish for 
Kimiialf ; wearily decorated his ^late with fragments 
thereof; sought to rally his wife, in a whisper; realised 
the impossible nature of the situation, and beckonel the 
pay-waiter to him. 

“ Two soups, one fish, one demi Medoc, the syphon; no, 
no broad. Yes, that’s aH. No, there’s nothing wrong 
with ^o fish, thank you. I—hav’n’t been able to oat 
jl day. Madame; no, madame is not hungry. No, no; 
nothing is wrong with the food. I am not compltdning. 
Thank you. Good night! ’’ 

I could have beateu the kindly cruel waiter, with his 
persistent solicitude! 

A moment more, and the pair had escaped into the 
street. 

“ Not a mouthful,” murmured the waiter to a colleague, 
as he whisked away the fish plate. “ That’s the fourth 
day this week! ” 

And, oh, but the enduring patience, the seared, worn, 
inexhaustible kindness in the journalist’s face, it was 
wonderful to look upon! 


A Gentleman. 

She was never at a loss in the interests of the family for 
whom she had toiled, in innumerable ca^iacities, for years. 
Over the soapsuds, of a Monday morning, in the back- 
kitchen, she heard and retailed the news. Hers was 
generally of funerals and weddings; theirs of the minor 
and major movements of home sisters, and brothers gone 
abroad. One of these last was expected back from the 
East, after an absence of four years. Elbow-deep in 
froth, she contrasted his qualities with those of his elder 
brother in Africa, whom she (secretly) regarded more. 
"Yes, now,” she said, referring to her unacknowledged 
favourite, “ ’e was a gentleman. Mister John was. When’e 
wanted ’is boots cleaned ’e’d come to the top of the stairs 

and call down, soft-like: ‘ Mrs. L-, will you be so 

kind as to clean my boots ? ’ Not but what Mister ’Awy’s 
a gentleman too —iuf in a different style. When Mister 
’Arry wanted ’is boots done, ’e’d just drop ’em over the 
bannisters and ’oiler : ‘ ’£ads ! I want my Mots cleaned ! ’ ” 
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The King and the Play. 

Tbb last performance of the Passion Flay has been gpven, 
and for ten years Oberammergan will lie unvezed among 
her encircling hills. Bavarian peasants formed the last 
audience. They had tramped across the hills, in families, 
from scattered pious villages, rucksack* upon their backs, 
devotion in their eyes, and on their faces reverent 
expectancy. On the following day the village nuurched 
in procession to the ancient church at Ettal, there to give 
thanks for the Divine favour of the Passion Play. Not 
that the Passion year has been without its sorrows. Death 
has not overlooked the villagers. Johann Lang, who 
thrice played the part of Gaiaphas, has been taken; also 
Ihe Centimon, who died of pneumonia, the result of a 
cold caught during one of the performances; one of the 
orchestra, from heart disease; and the father of Anna 
Plunger, who had the honour of being cast for the part 
of the Virgin Mary. 

But the peasants have had their triumphs too. The Play 
has been performed, not only on successive Sundays but 
on most Mondays also, so keen has been the desire of 
the civilised world to see it, and always has the play been 
pfiven to a hushed audience—reverent and wondering. So 
impressed have a number of English Protestants been by 
the beauty and sinoerity of the presentment that they 
propose to mark their appreciation by presenting a chalice 
to the Oberammergan church. That will make the 
peasants unfeismedly happy, if a little amazed. They 
are a grateful folk, and that qualify of gratitude 
brings me to my point, for their ^t ai^ after the last 
performance was to agree to the erection of a drinking 
fountain to the memory of their friend, inspirer, and king, 
Ludwig II. of Bohemia—“ the mad king,” as the world 
calls Mm—who spent his fortune on fwtastic palaces 
wherein Ms own “madness,” his religion, and tiie genius 
of Wagner are so interwoven that you scarce can tell 
where one begins and the others end; who so fired the 
imagination of Ms peasants that already Ms life is a saga 
and he a saint; a monarch who, fourteen years ^o, finding 
this world too narrow a room for his ardent spirit, drowned 
himself in Stamberg Lake. 

It is fitting that the peasants of Oberammergan should 
honour the memory of their beloved monarch by decreeing 
that every peasant who toils in from the MUs shall find a 
cup of cold water waiting him. Ludwig must ever be 
associated with the village. When you leave the great 
Bavarian plain where Mumch lies, and strike into the 
mountains, one particular landmark so enchains the eye 
that in time it becomes a sort of obsession—something 
that you always expect, and are disappointed if you do 
not Mad. ^cale a mountain, and you wul see it; climb a 
hill, and there it is. It is merely a cross fixed on a Mgh 
crag of rock, and when yon see it you know that there at 
the base lies Oberammergan. It was Ludwig H., the 
“ mad king,” who placed that cross there, and who 
again and again climbed to the summit to pray at the 
foot of the cross. Gan you wonder these peasants, to 
whom the sacred symbol means so much, should remember 
Mm. How can they forget him when every time they 
look up fo that cross, standing in icy isolation Mgh above 
their village, they see, with the inner eye, Ms romantic 
figure kneeling there! 

Strange it is how tMs mad, dead king dominates that 
country, not in the great Bavarian plain where Mumch 
lies, but beyond, in me mountain viuages where Bavaria 
lives her simple life—unspoiled. On these mountain 
roads, over these remote hamlets, his spirit hovers. His 
trail is over all. Hardly a day passed but I came across 
it. The peasants, the brown of their bare knees matcMng 
their brown, intelligent faces, delight to talk of Ms mid¬ 
night rides on the snow-hard roads; of the lights of Ms 
white swan sleigh drawing nearer and nearer down the 
mountain passes; of the great, gilt sledge whirling through 


the villages, and inside that pale, londy, enigmatic figure; 
of Ihe six horses with nodding plumes—come, gone— 
flashed away into the darkness before they had time to 
realise that their king was among them. 

His trail is over all the Bavarian MgMands. Once, 
when I had climbed a mountain road for many hours, and 
had reached, as I thought, the limit of civilisation in the 
shape of a cowherd’s hut, I came suddenly upon a palatial 
building—decorated, sumptuous—the King’s House, one 
of Ms resting-places on Ms whirling night Journeys. 
Another time, half way up a pass, in whose giddy deeps 
lakes lurked, and on whose sides the furs stretched 
skywards, I stopped at a humble inn with sanded floors 
and bare tables. “ Would I care to see the King’s 
Rooms?” asked the landlady. She led me up the 
rickety staircase, unlocked a door, and lo! there was the 
Palace of Yers^es in miniature. One room was up¬ 
holstered in pink, the other in blue, brocade curtains himg 
from the windows, rare pictures upon the walls, Sevres 
china in the cabinet—the King’s Rooms—Ms resting- 
place for the mght when he passed that way, echoing 
horns announcing the approach of Ms sledge, with the 
wMte plumes m^ding upon Ms six horses. The tMrd 
time was at Hohenschwangau—that smiling spot, half 
Bavaria, half an English park. I awoke soon after sim- 
rise, and looking from the window saw Hohenschwangau 
rising rosy-red, like a fairy palace from her woods. On 
the other side, on its pinnacle of rock, there sprang into 
view that marvel of arcMtecture and wanton beauty, 
where music and madness run riot, the Palace of Neu- 
Schwanstein—a monument to his religion, to Wagner, 
and to the splendour of Ms unbriSed imagination, 
with its throne room planned acoustically with such 
cunning, that when he spoke Ms voice rolled round 
the w^B like a voice baying to the world from the 
moimtains. And on the wadis are paintings of the 
six kings who became saints, and above, among the 
stars on the roof, soars the King of kings, and Saint 
of saints! And so once more back to the Passion 
Flay, to that cross on the pinnado of rock, and the mad 
king praying there. Far below lies Oberammergan—his 
Oberammergan—gone back to private life like an ex-Lord 
Mayor. I go over in memory the day I saw the play. 
Again the dust-laden carriages in interminable line crawl 
into the village; again the streets are filled with people 
from every dime; again, it is 6 o’clock on a Sunday morning, 
and the church is dark with worsMppers; again, two 
hours later, the theatre is filled with a hushed throng of 
6,000 people; again the birds fly across the open stage, 
and far beyond, over Pilate’s house, I see the cattle grazing 
upon the Mils; again the g;un fires; again the 6,000 are 
mute as from either side of the st^e grave, gorgeoudy 
dad figures advance; again the Passion Play begun. 

All was memorable, and much was profoimdly moving. 
In the first hours one waited uneasily for the note of 
discord, for the jar of personal vamfy, for some theatrical¬ 
ity of pose or gesture that, it seemed, must show itself 
somewhere, some time. But the discord never came. The 
acting ? It was not acting, it was reality! As the drama 
unfolded itself, I forgot that I was a spectator in a 
theatre. Fatigue ? Yes! Intense fatigue, and when at 
five o’clock we left the theatre the body cried only for 
rest from sight and hearing. But later, the next day, 
driving away through those encircling hills, the Passion 
Play found its place in the twilight of unforgettable im¬ 
pressions. With me two episodes were damant: one 
was the washing of the disciples’ feet, and the other 
blended itself in my mind, without conscious intention, 
with the last moments of King Ludwig’s life. As to the 
first episode, I never expect to see again such grave beauty 
of movement and gesture, such poignant feeling as that 
showed by the disciples when their Master moved dowly 
from one to the other with towd and basin. Their humble 
gestures of protest as He approached, struggling with 
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their love that irradiated from their rough faces, brought 
tears to the eyes. And the Christus, He moved among 
them like a spirit, like one walking and acting in a dream. 
It was not acting: it was reality. 

The other episode was that last awful cry from the 
Cross. It rang round the theatre, cutting and bruising 
as it passed. Eli, Eli, hma tahaehthani ? We caught 
our breath. It was old and new—old as death, new as 
birth—that ultimate cry of human dMpair. The hills 
beyond the stage faded away, and I saw for a moment 
the waters of Stamberg L^e, and the figure of that 
unhappy king. That cry ! his also in that weak moment, 
when he thought the world had conquered. 


Correspondence. 

The “ Best-Selling.” 

SiE,—Twelve times a year the Bookman informs its 
subscribers what are lie “ best selling ” book^ in the 
United Kingdom. Concerning this the seeker after 
enlightenment is confronted with no ordinary problem. 
Indeed, unless he be gifted above his fellow-men with the 
power of reading thoughts, he is practically bound to be 
baffled completely. He may grapple with,the task man¬ 
fully, bringmg to bear thereon all the innate doggedness 
of nature and glorious determination not to be beaten 
that are his splendid heritage by right of birth, but, alas! 
all to no purpose. Despite his most strenuous exertions, 
he must, sooner or later, retire from the unequal contest. 
Yet, though he be defeated, he will not be disgraced, for 
to fail in the accomplishment of the impossible is not 
accounted to a man for his shame. 

To go into details. On page 4 of the Bookman for the 
month of October, in the present year of grace, is a list of 
works “ most in demand during the month.” It refers, 
it should bo explained in passing, only to England, and 
nms as follows: 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburgi Mark Twain. 

Bobert Orange. John Oliver Hobbes. 

Senator North. Gertrude Atherton. 

The Attach^ at Peking. A. B. F. Mitford. 

The Gateless Barrier. Lucas Malet. 

A Courtesy Dame. B. M. Gilchrist. 

Meiklejohn’s Educational Works. 

The Sky Pilot. Balph Connor. 

The Fourth Generation. Sir Walter Besant. 

Origin of the Boer War Bevealed. C. H. Thomas. 

With the Boer Forces. H. 0. Hilhgas. 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. E. B. Scidmore. 

Now, in glancing over the foregoing names, the writer 
could not help being a little struck by one or two of them. 
From a pretty wide acquaintance with the literary tastes 
of both library-subscribers and patrons of the bookshops, 
it seemed to him that certain volumes in the above list 
were not included therein by right of popularity. Rather 
than set his judgment, however, against the weight of 
learning possessed by the compiler of this list, he sought 
corroborative evidence of its correctness in another 
quarter. 

This was on page 34 of the Bookman, where is given a 
second list of the sales of books, “in order of demand,” 
and covers the same period as that of the list already 
referred to. It differs therefrom, however, in the fact 
that it is divided into ten districts. By this means, accord¬ 
ingly, readers are enabled to gauge the local popularity of 
any particular book in list No. 1. 

So far, so good. Here was evidently a scheme by which 
the inquirer might derive some valuable information 
respecting not only the “ best selling books ” in England, 


but also, the particular districts in which they were the 
most popular of ail those offered for sale. It was not 
until no had directed a little original research into the 
working of the theory that the writer began to have any 
doubt whatever as to its efficacy. When he had directed 
a good deal of original research into the matter, he had a 
corresponding amount of doubt. 

In order that others may judge for themselves, he 
submits for their consideration these results :—Turning to 
list No. 1, he selected therefrom a book at random. It 
happened to be the one entitled Tht Sky Pilot, by Ralph 
Connor. As the name was by no means so familiar to him 
as one included among the fourteen best selling books in 
Ihigland during tile month ought to have been, he promptly 
turned to list No. 2, for the purpose of discovering where 
the public were clamouring for it to such an extent as to 
justify its insertion in list No. 1. Orv doing so, lo and 
behold! it was not there at all! That is to say, that this 
work, which on one page of the Bookman is described as 
one of the “ best selling books of the month,” is, on 
another, giving the best selling books in the ten chief 
districts in England, not even mentioned. 

Other works 'declared in one place to bo among 
the fourteen best selling ones in England, and omitted 
altogether from the second list, are Mark Twain’s The 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyhwrg, Gertrude Atherton’s 
Senator North, fi. M. Gilchrist’s A Courtety Dame, and 
C. H. Thomas’s Origin of the Boer War Revealed. To put 
it in another way : out of the fourteen books given in list 
No. 1 only five are given in list No. 2. Why ? 

As another instance of the vagaries of the compiler of 
this list, the present scribe womd mention a personal 
experience—praying the suffrages of his readers for 
doing so. A short time ago he wrote—under extenuating 
cireumstahces—a certain book. The name is immaterial: 
suffice it to state jbot it was a work of transcendent 
genius. On its publication, therefore, he was greatly 
pleased to find it included in the Bookman't list of 
“best selling books” for three months in succession. 
Nevertheless, the pecuniary results derived by him from 
this epoch-making volume were infinitely less than those 
obtained by brothers in guilt whose books had never 
achieved the distinction of making even a single appear¬ 
ance in the Bookman’s list. Again, why?—I am, &c., 

H. W. 

Authors’ Club. 


“ The Struggle for Success.” 

SiE,—In your issue of October 13 appears a notice of 
The Struggle for Success, by “J. Stodhart-Walker, a 
member of the medical profession in Edinburgh,” the 
purport of which would load me to believe that it refers 
to a book that was published under my name. But as I 
am neither a member of the medical profession in Edin¬ 
burgh, nor do I sign myself “ J. Stodhart-Walker,” I am 
a little doubtful. My doubt is further emphasised when 
I read that your author “ seems to attach as much im¬ 
portance to the wearing of a ‘ jemima ’ as to the greatest 
of the eternal verities.” Now, my point of view is 
entirely opposite to this: I emphatically emphasise the 
triviality of the conventions which are concerned with the 
questions of dress, and say that “the society man or 
woman taking the whole matter seriously might rouse the 
laughter of the gods.” If, then, your critic is referring 
to my book, it leaves the matter pretty much on the level 
of a reviewer attempting to prove that Charles Darwin 
(to rise to big men), in his Origin of Species, was attacking 
the principle of evolution, or that Herbert Spencer’s First 
Principles was a defence of the ecclesiastical position. 

Your reviewer is quite entitled to his opinions; he is 
not justified, however low he takes his standard of 
criticism, to alter facts. It is interesting to me, as a 
collector of statistics, to observe that all the favourable 
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reviews I have received have dwelt on the backbone of 
my work—that is, on the chapters on Inhibition and 
Physical Sanity and Marriage, while those who have 
viewed me as platitudinous and vague have cooled their 
souls over the fringe of my study, as it is found, for 
instance, in my chapter on Conventions.—I am, &c, 

Archibald Stodaet-Walkkb. 

30, Charles-street, St. James’s, S.W. 

P.S.—^Your reviewer says “there is a great deal of 
shrewd, interesting conversation in this book.” Does 
that include my chapter on Inhibition ? If so, I am sorry 
for the conversation I 

[We regret the mistake in printing Mr. Stodart-Walker’s 
name. For the rest, Mr. S^art-Walker seems to think 
he should be his own critic. He is' a graduate of Edin- 
butg'h and held an assistant professorship there, so that 
the protest against our description seems to be quite 
uncalled for.] 


The Abuse of “ R.” 

Sib, —Mr. MacBitchie’s statement that “ many English 
people of excellent education add this phonetic r in certain 
connexions ” will no doubt be read with surprise, if not 
incredulity, even by some who are unconsciously guilty of 
the solecism. Nor will they be convinced by the assumed 
analogous tendencies in German and French. In “ daran ” 
r is not intrusive, but radical— of. Old Eng. dkar, dhw-, 
-Goth., thar ; Old High Ger., data ; Middle High Ger., dar, 
showing that in New High Ger. the r lost in da survives 
in dar-an, dar-aus, &c. So in the Frendi “a-<-il” the t is 
the Lat. t persisting before vowels, and a-t-il = htbet tile 
should properly be written at-il. But with their usual 
topsy-turvydom the g^mmarians have perverted all this, 
calling the t “ euphonic,” instead of explaining that it is 
a survival, lost in the direct form il »(<). In the same way 
wo are taught that a becomes an before a vowel (a man, an 
asi), the fact being that an becomes a before a consonant. 
Curious results are nadder, napron, now adder, apron, &c. 
I have never heard the sound erard for erai, or kharki for 
khdki, though I am aware that many Anglo-Indians do 
say wallar for wallah, ghorar for ghora, &c.—I am, &c., 

A. H. Ejeane. 

79, Broadhurst-gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 56 (New Series). 

liABT week we eet the following Competition : 

(a) The two most interestinir biographies. 

(i) The two most intereating works of history. 

(r) The two moet interesting works of travel. 

(d) The two most interesting religious works. 

(e) The two moat interesting novels. 

(/] The two most interesting books for children. . 

An examination of the lists sent in shows that, in the opinion of 
rur oompetitors, the following antamn books promise to be the 
moat interesting: 

Bioobaphv. 

L. Huxley.Life and Letters of 

Hnxley.Macmillan. 

J. Motley .Oliver Cromwell.Macmillan. 

History. 

I)r. Doyle .The Qreat Boer War .Smith, Elder. 

J. McCarthy.The Four Georges .Chatto it Windns. 

Travel. 

E. S. Grogan and 

A. H. Sharp .From the Cape to Cairo...Hurst & Blackett. 

U. James .A Little Tour in France...Heinemann. 

Rblioious. 

PrincipalFairbairn...Philosophy of Christian 

Religion .HodderA Stoughton. 

Bullen .With Christ at Sea.HodderA Stoughton. 

Novels, 

.1. M. Barrie .Tommy and Grizel.Cassell. 

Mrs. H. Ward .Eleanor.Smith, Elder. 


Childbes's Books. 

A. Lang.Grey Fairy Book.Longmans. 

Author of “Eliza¬ 
beth and Her 'April Baby's Book of 
German Garden ” . Tunes .:....Macmillan. 

The individnal list which most nearly anticipated the above 
result was drawn up by Mr. Thomas Griffiths, 36, John Street, Rhyl, 
to whom a cheque for one gninea has been sent. Hr. Griffiths's 


list is as follows: 

J. Morley... Oliver Cromwell. 

L. Huxley. Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Hnxley, 

F.R.S. 

Dr. Doyle . History of the Boer War. 

J. McCarthy. A History of the Four Georges and of 

William the Fourth. 

H, James . A Little Tour in France. 

E. S. Grogan and A. H. 

Shi^. From the Cape to Cairo. 

Principal Fairbairn. The Philosophy of ihe Christian Religion. 

Rev. S Baring-Gonid... Virgin Saints and Martyrs. 

R. S. Hicbens . Tongues of Conscience. 

Mrs. H. Ward . Eleanor. 

Judge Parry. The Story of Don Quixote. 

A. Lang. The Grey Fairy Book. 

Among the most successful are these lists: 

J. Morley. Oliver Cromwell. 

L. Huxley. Thomas Henry Hnxley. 

Conan Doyle . The Great Boer War. 

Sir W. Hunter... A History of British India. 

H. James . A Little Tour in France. 

E. S. Grogan and A. H. 

Sharp. From the Cape to Cairo. 

Prof. B. B. Tyler. The Natural History of Religion. 

F. T. Bullen. With Christ at Sea. 

Mrs. H. Ward .. Eleanor. 

Zangwill . The Mantle of Elijah. 

G. Chesterton . Greybeards at Play. 

Author of “Elizabeth 

and Her German 

Garden ” . The April Baby's Book of Tunes. 

[E. M. S., London.] 

Benson . Life of Archbishop Benson. 

L. Huxley.. Huxley's Life and Letters. 

J. Morlty. Oliver Cromwell. 

A. Michie. The Englishman in China in the Victorian 

Elra. 

Conan Doyle. The Great Boer War. 

Winston Chnrobill . Ian Hamilton's March. 

W. Walsh . The History of the Homeward Movement 

in the Church of England, 1833-1864. 
PrinciDal Fairbairn ... The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, 

Mrs. H. Ward . Eleanor. 

J. M. Barrie. Tommy and Grizel. 

A. Lang. Grey Fairy Book. 

Author of “ Elizabeth 
and Her German 

Garden ’’. The April Baby's Book of Tunes. 

[P. K,, London.] 


Competition No. 57 (New Series). 

The following pleasing little poem appeared in the Wettmimter 
Gazette of Thursday : 

A Woman to a Man. 

When yon grieve, and let it show. 

And may tdl me nothing more, 

Yon have told me, o’er and o’er, 

All a woman needs to know. 

When I show yon that I care 
(Meet your eyes, and touch your hand), 

I have made you understand 
All a woman may, or dare. 

So, the ears of Friendship heard! 

So, ’twas seen of Friendship’s eyes I 
You are sad, I sympathise. 

All without a single word. 

It will be observed that the poem is the address of a woman to a 
man. We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best poem of the same 
metre and length in which the man replies. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, October 24, Each answer must be acoompamed by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solntioa must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cann'it 
consider anonymous answers. 
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MUDiB’Q^LiBBABT An American Transport 

suBsoBipnoNs «Mootiu., j,| Crimcan War. 


cm Bi shtekes at aky date. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAE BOOKS 
of the SEASON ABE NOW in 
OmOTJLATION. 

PRapwtuei of Torau tno oo vopUootlon. 


BOOK SALE DEPAETMENT. 

Many Thmuaad Sorplni Copioi ol Booki liwan ON SALE 
(Beoond Hand). Alao a la^ Selaotioo ot 

BOOKS IN LEATHEK BINDINGS 

BDlTASIiE rOB 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


By Capt, CODMAN. 

In this work Oapt. Oodman relates His 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Orimean War is the oonneolang 
link between old and modem methods 
of warfare. 


SO to S^ NKW OXFORD STBBET; 

Ml, Brompton Boad, 8.W.t 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, B.O., Lonos; 

And at 10-U, Barton Arcade. Mmoneraa. 


Frontispiece. 

198 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


London; 

SIMPKIN, MABSHALL, HAMILTON A 00.' 


OATALOQUE8. 


w 


ILLIAKS .k NOBOATAt 

IMPO&TEBS OP FOftBION BOOKS. 

to. Sootb fiadacf* Sk 


•k Baadatla Btraa t , OaTaat_ 

■dlabiinti. and r. Broad 


OkTAZiOGirn poat cm on appUoatlon. 


B ABDBKER^S k BADDBLBT’g 

TOURISTS* GUlOB BOOKS. 

Now folly dotalled OATALOOUE coot pool fmonapplkattoo. 

DULAU A 00., gf, SoBO SocAaa. Lobpom, W. 


T ABOOBD SCIfCNTIPrC WORKS.—The 

Manager of the UniToroity Prow, boM to 

inform tbe Modloal Profewlon, ClergYioM. and TeaeWi ttiaA 
the Scientific Works Icdioled at a recent trial and bomt by 
oi^er of Uie , Dr. HaTelook BUle’s “STU 0 IB 8 In 

tbe PSYCHOLOGY of SEX.” Frofeosor Krafft'Ebinihi 
-PSYCHOPaTHIA SKXUALIV Dr. Ob F 4 r 6 a “THN 
SEXUAL INSTINCT.*' and O. Hortlmer'c "OBAPrBBS on 
HUMAN LOVE/' in tbe future, comot be »toeked byBo(A< 
j sellere in Great Britain, and will only b« caimUed direct trom^ 
Leipsiaaod Paiia—Tax UinvcaeiTT Paxss, Llmital, S. Bread 
S^wet Buildingi, London. E.U. 


J^IVBRPOOL 


LITERARY 

E.t&btibh«i 179 ^ 


LYeBUM. 


The Committee require the swrioee of a LIBRARIAN, who 
mnet be a man of good «dac«tioo and well Tened in tbo 
admlnistratiYe work of a Library. Salary £S 00 .—AppUeatiene, 
marked *' Librarian.” to be tent in ou or before November Sih, 
to Colonel Jamu Qopfbt, V.D.. 34 , Cbai^ Stre^ LiTerpool. 


A SSISTA,NT S0H00LMI8TRBSS.— Mies 

J:\. LOUISA BROUGH out RECOMMEND Uninnity 
Graduates. Trained and Certificated High School Traehegn, 
Poreigu Teachers, Kindeiiartett Mistremee, Ac.—Cxwraai* 
Rxoistrt poa TxAcatas. 35 . Craven Street. Charing Crom, W.O. 


SelectiODS ta Aieiaoder & Shepheard’s Publications. 


Grown SrOjCloth boards, price ts. each, post tree, 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“ An exoellant ezpoeition of tbe BeaUtudea.foil 

of thongbt and knowledge and power." 

BrMih WetUf, 

CHRISTS “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mona. 

"relicitons exposition, rngged, intense eloqnance, 
and beantifal Ulnetration."—Word and War*. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

** Distinguished by the finest echolarebip and most 
^nisite hterary finiab.’*— Okrtsfian ijtadtr. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLARHN. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

SermoDf. 

** The Beveral sermons contained in this yolnme are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptnees of Ulnstration and beauty of diction which 
I cannot f^ to both impress and charm the reader." 

I MtlhodUt T%m$9. 


WANTED.—Gardiner’s History. 2 

Toll., 1849 —Romany Rye. StoU.. 1857 —Jene'iRlehArdllL, 

_>LoniA Doone, 3 toIi. • PrecentAtion Copiec of Browainft 

I Dlckeni. Tbaokeruy, and any notable Authon. Rare Book* enp- 
I plied. State want*.— Bakeb's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


ITHE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

I Sermons on tbe 14th, IHb, and 16tb Chapters of 
I the Gk>spel by John. 

! ** No British preacher has nnfolded this portior of 

i Scripture in a more scholarly style.*' 

' North /frtftsb DaUy MaU» 


liondon : ALEXANDER k SHEPHEARD, IjTD.| 21 and 22, FnrniYal Street, Holbom, W.C. 


r ITEBABY BBSEABOHe—A Geatlemaa, 

LJ Mmrteneed in lAtwaiT Work, and who bae accei to tbe 
BrltUi MOBeom Raiding Boom, ii open to arrange iritb 
, Author or any perton requiring anUtanoe In Idterary R^ 
leareh, or In itelnr Work through tiie Preei. TranilaMeiis 
! andertakeo fmn rrwoelh, Italic, or Spanlih.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. DALtae, 191 . Strand. London. W.O. 

'TlYPB-WRITING promptly and aoonrately 
A done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samplei and rifmneet. 
llttlti*0^tes, — Addma, Ml« MxaBxa, 18. Mortimer Ckeneat, 
N.W. 


T Y p B-W R IT BR. —AUTHORS* MSa 

COPIED with accuracy and deepatch. Carbon DupU* 
oates. Circular*. Examination Paper»,ic.—Him K TreAa.SlL 
Maitland Park VUla-. Haferetock Bill. N.W.-Setabllthedl 8 S 4 . 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY” 

CoMisting of Thiriy-aeoen PortraiU of Old 
and New Odehritiet in Literature, may 
ftxll he obtained, tingly, or in complete 
$et» far S*. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildingi, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 


CURRENT AOOOUNT8 

2 ^ / on the minimum monthly balance!, 0^%^ t 
/ O when not dnwn below 4BIOO. jj q 



DBP08IT ACCOUNTS 
on Deposit!, repayable on 
demand. 



STOCKS AND SHAKES. 

Stocks and snaret Purchased and 3<ild for Customer!. 

Tbe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet 

^ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

ToUphtmt. No. 5, Holbom. 

totdin’auhie Addr$u, "BiRRBKca, Lonook.* 


A OHASKING GIFT BOOKI 

fis.. clnrot roui, gilt, ninatraud. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEK 

London, Blmpkin, UuabnU Jfc Oo. Llangollen: Darlington t Oo. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW, 

Foap. Bro. OJfS SBILLINQ SACB. lUoatrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Speoial ContribationB fiom Hie ExoellenOT E, J; 

PHKLPS, late American Minister; Profeesor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D .; ROBBET BROWNIHQ. 
A. W. KINOLAKE, and Sir THBODOBE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOUENBMOUTH and NBW FOEB8T. THE OHANNBL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS.' THE ISLE OF WiaHT. 

BBBOON and its BBAOON8. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOBS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE BBVEBN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PBNMAENMAWR, I 
t LLANFAIBFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. I 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABKRDOVBT. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON. A FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH. DOLGBLLY, HARLEOH, ORICCIBTH, and PWLLHBLL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WOROBSTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.— THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotela thiongkoat 

the world.- 

** What would not the intelligent tonriet in Paris or Rome ^ve for inch a guide-book aa thig, wbieh 
teaches so mach that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! "—The Tiinee* 

** The best Handbook to London ever issued .'*—Liverpool Daily Post, 

THIRD BDITION, REVISED, fis.-fiO Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Neferences to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: SiKPxnr, Miksull, Hahutox, Kxar, A Co., Ltd., The Railn-y Buoketalle, and all Bookaelleca, 
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FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


A Mew OegMartume. 

It i$ an nnusnal thing for a pnhtUher io nrg^ the merite qf a novel upon 
the world of readert exoept by the common method of the reiteration qfite 
name or the quotation of laud^ory reviewe, Mr, Qrant Bioharde believeit 
howevert that in 

PECCAVI, 

Mr. JB. W. nOBNVNQ‘8 mew novel, he hat a itory which Juttiftet departure 
from the utual court He will toy no more about the boot than that here it 
Mr. Momung’t mott ambitiout wort; itt theme it ambUiout, teriout,far 
from that of a mere pleating story. Mr, Riohardt it tatitjled that 
Peccavt*’ wiU be either a great tucoete or a comparative failure. Mr. 
Jlomung hat tried; hit puiblither hat noic to do hit best io get the hook 
read; the eti remaint, at aUoayt, with the reader, 

Crown 8 vo, 435 pp., Gs. \_Ready Oct. SO. 


CHARACTERISTICS Of MEN. MANNERS* OPINIONS. TIMES. 

U. By (he Riffht I!od. ANTHONY. EARL of SHAFTESBURY. Eaitetl. with 
Introduction, by JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 2 Tolt., cloth gilt, large crown Svo, 21 *. net. 
We arc none the lees grateful to Mr. Bol>ertson for this handsome reprint of what is, 
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THE FAR EAST: its History and its Question. By Alexis 
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Colour. By OBOHOE ILES. With 22 FuU«Pagc Plates and 70 other Illustrations. 
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“ UNTO YOU YOUNG MEN.” By the Ven. W. M. Slnelalr, 

D.D., Archdeacon of London. Cloth gilt. fcap. Svo, ss. Ad. 
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LOVE IN A MIST. ByOuvE Bireell, 
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FABIANISM and the EMPIRE: a Manifesto by the 
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CYNTHIA in the WEST. By Charles Lee, Author of “ Paul 

Oarah, Comishman." Cloth, crown 8vn, as. 
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Dailv TeUvrai-h. 

THE NEW ORDER. A Novel of To-Day. By Oswald 
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of " Hmoking Flax." Cloth, crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
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LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 
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The Literary Week. 

In the height of the season we could often fill an entire 
number of^ the Academy with reviews of the novels 
published in the preceding week. Such a measure is 
happily out of the question; but next week we shall 
endeavour to meet the situation by issuing a special 
Fiction Supplement. 


The Chaucer window unveiled on Thursday in the 
rollegiate churoh of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, by Mr. 
Alfred Austin, is not a large window, as many people may 
suppose who have not seen it. It is a single-light lancet 
wmdow in the north aisle of the nave, and is uniform in 
wze and style with the adjacent window dedicated to 
Bunyan, ^ and with the windows in the opposite aisle com¬ 
memorating Philip Massinger, John Fletcher, Francis 
Beaumont, and Edgar Alleyn. Shakespeare and Spenser 
^are a larger window between them. Appropriately, the 
^aucer wmdow is very near to the tomb of John Gower. 
In the course of his address the Poet Laureate re¬ 
marked that “every great poet experienced and passed 
tlirotigh three stages: in the firat he was either excessively 
belauded or excessively depreciated; in the second he was 
neglected if he had previously been over-estimated, or 
^I^ded if he had been under-estimated; and in the 
thira and last stage he came into smooth water after being 
either m the trough or on the crest of the wave. Then 
he reached a haven of tranquil and assured fame, such as 
has now for a long time been the assured lot of Chaucer.” 
We wonder which of these stages Mr. Austin considers he 
nas reached himself. 


1^0 interesting items of literary news were announced 
at the end of last week. One was that Mr. MaccoU, who 
1^ been editor of the Athemmm since 1869, retires with 
the new year from that position. Mr. MaccoU has well 
e^ed his leisure by over thirty-one years of devotion to 
the journal he has conducted so ably. We are glad to learn 
that he wiU continue to contribute to the Athenantm on his 
o^ subjects. He is succeeded by Mr. Vernon EendaU, 
who has acted as assistant-editor for some years. 


The secret of the other item of Uterary news had been 
well kept. During the past twelve months, while the 
^es of the political world have been fixed on Lord 
Eosebery, awaiting, or fearing, the moment when he 
would see fit to reveal himself, the author of PM has been 
quieUy correcting a study of Napoleon. The . volume, 
which contains 350 pages, deals mainly with Napoleon’s 
residence at St. Helena, and it is said that the noble 
author has written the work “ in order to lay a sort of 
J^rary ghost that has been haunting him for some time.” 
Mr. ^hur Humphreys, who is the director of Messrs. 
Hatchard s, wiU publish the book. Lord Eosebery is a 
frequent visitor to Messrs. Hatchard’s establishment. 


»Phillips has been interviewed by the 
Pall Mall Oatette apropos of his play » Herod,” which is 


to be produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre next Wednesday. 
The interviewer having beguiled Mr. Phillips (what a 
luxurious creature the modem interviewer is!) into the 
“palm-garden of the Carlton,” and having found a “cosy 
comer, with cigarettes and coffee to help us out with our 
talk,” certainly succeeded in making the author of 
“ Herod ” talk.' Among other things' Mr. Stephen 
Phillips said: 

I should be inclined to describe “ Herod ” as an attempt 
to paint in dramatic verse with an Eastern background the 
most tremendous love-story in the world. I say this 
advisedly. It is no case here of a boy-and-girl passion as 
in “ Romeo and Juliet” or “ Paolo and Francesca ”; nor 
even of the infatuation of a middle-aged man for a some¬ 
what colourless maiden as in Othello ”; but of the clash 
of two natures equally intense and of barbaric emotion. 

Throughout the play I hope to make perpetually felt 
the throb of that world-struggle between Mark Antony 
and Caesar Augustus which involved the fate of Herod, 
and with him that of Judaea itself. 

There_ is also a motive which, so far as I know, is new, 
and which in itself is foundation enough for a separate 
play—the constant contrast between Herod's public success 
and his domestic miseries. 


The Monthly Review, we gather, will make a feature of a 
poem of several pages in each issue. The first number, 
it will be remembered, contained Mr. Newbolt’s fine poem, 
“ The Nile.” The second number contains a poem of five 
pages by Mr. Laurence Binyon, called “The Inman Prince.” 


Me. Egbert Buchanan’s condition, at the moment of 
going to press, remains very serious. He has really been 
ill for many months. Early in the summer he was suffer¬ 
ing from influenza and iMammation of the lungs, and, 
when improvement took place, he was able to leave his 
house at Olapham Common and proceed on a holiday to 
France. About three months ago he was able to resume 
work, and also to cycle. A fortnight ago he rode to 
Clapham from a place where he was staying, and then 
he seemed to be almost himself again, and talked brightly 
and hopefully. That condition was maintained imtil last 
Friday, when he had a stroke of paralysis, which has 
affected the whole of one side of his body. 


We were expecting it, and, lo! it has come to the 
birth—the organ which is to be the particular mouthpiece 
of the Imperisd spirit. The Intperial and Colonial Magatine 
is its name—an illustrated monthly: 

Naturally [says the Prospectus] much space will be 
given to all_ the Colonies and Settlements in both hemi¬ 
spheres, their historic evolution, present condition, and 
future prospects. Topics of Military and Naval im¬ 
portance will here, too, of necessity, find a place. On all 
such topics it is our purpose and desire to present monthly 
to our readers articles signed by names that are eminent 
in their various departments, and written by men who 
wiU speak not only from theory, but out of the practical 
knowledge which comes from experience. Of such will be 
the bulk of the Imperial and Colonial Magatine. 

The editor veils his identity under a nom-de-guerre. The 
sub-editor is Mr. E. F. Benson, whose brother opens the 
book with a poem “ To Her Majesty.” 
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There is an article on Byron, man, poet, and letter- 
writer, in the new Edinburgh Review. The writer speaks of 
him as the “foimder and precursor of modem realism in 
poetry,” and makes a good point when he says of a stanza 
in “ Don Juan ” ; “A versified par^hrase, it may be said, 
of sober history, yet withal very different from the most 
animated prose, which must be kept at a lower tempera¬ 
ture of intense expression.” As an instance of Byron’s 
felicitous realism in quiet description, we are referred to 
the stanzas describing the return of Lambro to his Greek 
island: 

He saw his white walls shiuiog in the sun. 

His garden trees all shadowy and g^een ; 

He heard bis rivulet’s light bubbling nm. 

The distant dog-bark; and perceived between 
The umbrage of the wood so cool and dun 
The moving fig^es and the sparkling sheen 
Of arms (in the East alt arm)—and various dyes 
Of colour’d garbs, as bright as butterflies. 

s • a a « 

And farther on a group of Grecian girls. 

The first and tallest her white kerchief waving. 

Were strung together like a row of pearls; 

Link’d hand in hand, and dancing; each too having 
Down her white neck long floating auburn curls— 

(The least of which would set ten poets raving ;) 

Their leader sang—and bounded to W song. 

With choral step and voice, the virgin throng. 

And here, assembled cross-legg’d round their trays. 

Small social parties just begun to dine; 

Pilaus and meats of all sorts met the gaze, 

And flasks of Samian and of Chian wine. 

And sherbet cooling in the porous vase; 

Above them their dessert grew on its vine. 

The orange and pomegranate nodding o’er. 

Dropp’d in their laps, scarce pluck’d, their mellow store. 

That the revival of Byron’s poetry is opportune we are 
very sure, and the Edinburgh writer hopes that the reading 
of his poetry may act as a tonic on the literary nerves of 
the rising generation. 

For, as Mr. Swinburne has generously acknowledged, 
with the emphatic concurrence of Matthew Arnold, his 
poems have “ the excellence of sincerity and strength.” 
Now, one tendency of latter-day verse has been toward 
that over - delicacy of fibre which has been termed 
decadence, toward the preference of correct metrical 
harmonies over distinct and incisive expression, toward 
vague indications of meaning. In this form the melody 
prevails over the matter ; the style inclines to become 
precious and garnished with verbal artifice. Some recent 
French poets, indeed, in their anxiety to correct the 
troublesome lucidity of their mother-tongue, have set up 
the school of symbolism, which deals in half-veiled 
metaphor and sufficiently obscure allusion, relying upon 
subtly suggestive phrases for evoking associations. For 
ephemeral infirmities of this kind the straightforward 
virility of Byron’s best work may serve as an antidote. 


The death of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner removes a 
popular and typical figure from American literature. 
Mr. Warner, who has died in his seventy-second 
year, had been one of the editors of Harper's Magazine 
since 1884, and a large contributor to its pages. He 
edited the “ American Men of Letters ” series, collabor¬ 
ated with Mark Twain on a novel called The Golden Age, 
and was an enthusiastic traveller and writer of travel 
sketches. His reputation was made thirty years ago by 
his book culled My Summer in a Garden. 


Charterhouse by Dr. Haig Browh, formerly head of the 
School—which is now removed to Godaiming—and he 
recalled the fact that in the year of Thackeray’s death 
he had sat next to him at the banquet on Founder’s Day. 
The Rev. Henry Le Bas read passages from Thackeray’s 
works referring to the spot. 


That curious little paper, the Eagle and the Serpent, 
which ordinarily confines itself pretty much to the teach¬ 
ings of Nietzsche, seems inclined to enlarge its scope. 
This month it draws its readers’ attention to the maxims 
of Sebastian-Eoche Nicholas Chamfort (1741-1794) whose 
sayings will often bear comparison with the best of Roche¬ 
foucauld. From the selection given we take the following 
specimens of Chamfort’s wit and wisdom; 

Intelligent people make many blunders because they 
never beueve the world as stupid as it is. 

Love pleases more than marriage for the reason that 
romance is more interesting than history. 

You run the risk of being disgusted if you pry into the 
processes of cookery, government, or justice. 

A man in deep mourning is asked: ” Good Goi ! whom 
have you lost ? ” “ I ? ” says he, “ I have lost niihing, I 
am a widower.” 

Milton after the restoration of Charles II. was on the 
way to seciudng again a lucrative office which he had lost. 
His wife urged him. He replied; “You are a woman, 
and you want a coach ; as for me, I want to live and die 
an honest man.” 

A bright woman told me once that when choosing a 
sweetheart a woman pays more regard to what other 
women say about the man of her choice than to her own 
opinion of him. 

When a man has been tormented and fatigued by his 
sensitiveness, he learns that he must live from day to day, 
forget all that is possible, and efface his life from memory 
as it passes. 


Miss Marie Corelu has deserved well of the public 
and of Shakespearian students by drawing attention to 
the extraordinary project of placing a bust of the late 
Lady Martin (Helen Faucit) in the chancel of Stratford- 
on-Avon church, opposite the bust of Shakespeare. Miss 
Corelli states that Sir Theodore Martin has promised to 
give £500 towards the restoration fund now being collected 
for Holy Trinity Church on condition that he is allowed 
to place a bust of his late wife in the very spot sacred to 
the memory of Shakespeare. We prefer to hope, with the 
Morning Post, to which paper Miss Corelli addressed her 
letter, that some misconception exists. It is as difficult to 
believe that Sir Theodore Martin has intended this intru¬ 
sion as to believe that the public will tolerate it. Miss 
Corelli, however, says explicitly that the Bishop of 
Worcester has given his permission for an act which the 
Morning Post frankly calls a “desecration,” and this in 
spite of the determined opposition of the vicar of Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


Since the above was written we learn that the vicar of 
Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, has been offered 
an immediate payment of £900, the whole of the debt on 
the church,- provided tlie bust of the late Lady Martin 
(Miss Helen Faucit) is placed in any part of the church 
other than the Shakespeare chancel. 


In our Correspondence column will be found a warm plea 
for Thackeray as a force and as a companion. That he is 
both to very many is shown by the pilgrimage of the Urban 
(’lub to the ('harterhouso last Saturday and the dinner at 
Andertou’.s Hotel, at which Sir J. Crichton Browne pre¬ 
sided. The Club was received in the historic hall of the 


The Pilot has a striking article in which the writer 
declares his agreement with Uuida’s diagnosis of “The 
Disease of Modernity ” in her Critical Essays. Hero is a 
live coal from the blaze : 

Ouida is vehement and eloquent; therefore not to be 
trusted, says the sceptic again. Well, the facts are more 
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eloquent still, and Ouida gives them in mdancholy abund¬ 
ance. The truth is, that we Liberals have made a huge 
mistake. We put down the ancien regime, and put up tbe 
capitalist, neither pure nor simple, but certainly our 
master. Tbe Bourlmns have gone out, the BotbschUds 
have come in, and we cry, foolishly enough, “ Le roi est 
mort.” It is about time we took a fresh observation of 
the phenomena. The Kingdom of Heaven is not here; 
but. as Oiiida proves, the world has grown to be one 
gigantic railway-station plastered with lying advertise¬ 
ments. Capital glories in being cosmopolitan; it has no 
heart and no country; it values ideals and antiquities 
for what they will fetch in the market. It spans the 
Tiber and the Grand Canal with cast-iron bridges; it 
sets the jerry-builder to rear his unsightly barracks in 
front of St. Peter’s; it shrieks with delight when tramcars . 
thunder down the ringing grooves of Chanm through 
the Piazza del Duomo at Morence, and knock to pieces 
whatever comes in their way. It has laid waste the 
architectural beauty of old cities from one end of Europe 
to the C'ther, working on a single pattern of dead and 
dull uniformity, whi^ is not mere decadence but dis- * 
solution—the murder of that visible beauty which was 
a compensation to millions for the poverty they had to 
endure. They must endure it stiU, although the beauty is 
g;one and the colour taken out of their lives. 

The writer’s conclusion is that the disease of modernity is 
real, that it is a spreading plague, and that it is nothing 
less than Mammon, the meanest of all false gods.” 


On the title-page of the Angh-Saxon Review appears 
the inscription: “Edited by Lady Randolph Spencer 
Churchill (Mrs. George Comwallis-West).” It is under¬ 
stood, however, that the present admirable number has 
been arranged by Mr. W. Earl Hodgson, who himself con¬ 
tributes a Mort story called “ Aunt Maisie’s Indiscretion.” 
A “ miracle play,” in three acts, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
maybe considered by some as the gem. “ Sister Beatrice ” 
it is called, and it is the poetical setting of a familiar 
mediaeval legend. But Mr. A. Bernard Miall, its trans¬ 
lator, warns us that the play is really a libretto, that he 
has been compelled to alter the metre, and that in any 
case readers may miss in “Sister Beatrice ” the atmosphere 
and glamour of the Maeterlinckian drama, inasmuch as it 
is partly absent in the French. Externally the play looks 
Maeterlinckian enough, but we cannot attempt its exposi¬ 
tion here. Mr. Edward Garnett’s article on Tolstoi and 
Turgenev is well worth perusal. In “Three Seeresses” 
Mr. Andrew Lang prattles pleasingly and cogently about 
Mrs. Piper, Mdlle. Helene Smith, and Jeanne d’Arc. 


Wk have not seen a better pocket reprint than the 
Oxford Miniature Edition of The Early Poems of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson. In appearance, if not in construction, it 
is a " dumpy twelve,” hut not too dumpy. The type is 
almost large, and the binding has been done with the 
precision so necessary to a volume of 990 pages that can 
be slipped into the waistcoat pocket. The volume includes 
all the short early poems, and “ The Princess,” “ In 
Memoriam,” and “Maud.” 


The New York Crilio is of opinion that the palm for 
work on Shakespeare done in this century must be awarded 
to Dr. Horace Howard Furness and his “ New Variorum 
Edition.” In a very interesting article on Furness and 
his work we are given an extract from a private letter 
written by Dr. Fumessf with no thought of publication, 
but illuminating the whole subject of his life-work in a 
delightful manner. Dr. Furness says : 

As for the time when I began to work over Shakespeare 
and study him with zeal, it began in ’62 or ’63, when I 
made a mighty variorum “Hamlet,” cutting out the notes 
of five or six editions besides the Variorum of 1821, and 


pasting them on a page with a little rivulet of text. “Twas 
a ponderous book of qrarto size, and eight or nine inches 
thTck—and I took great delight in burning it so^ years 
ago. But the work revealed to me that it was high time 
to begin a new Variorum, that we might start afresh. 
We were constantly threshing old straw. ... I think I 
tried five or six different shapes before I settled down on 
the present one, with varying faced type. To avoid the 
imputation that I was felf-seeking in attaching my puny 
name to “ the greatest in all literature,” I resolved that ! 
would be the merest drudge, simply arranging and codi¬ 
fying the notes of others, and would utter no faintest 
chirp of my own. But, as you know, my resolution did 
not bold out, and now ever since I edited “ Othello ” I 
gabble like a tinker. . . . 


Dk. Fubnbss’s edition is, of course, lineally descended 
from tbe old “Variorum” of 1821, which is in twenty-one 
octavo volumes, and embodies practically all Shakespearean 
textual criticism up to that date. In 1863-66 came the 
great Cambridge edition, edited by Mr. W. Aldis Wright 
—an epoch-making work. Dr. IHimess’s Variorum is, 
however, a more ambitious work. The Cambridge Edition, 

while it gives the readings of the old editions [we we 
quoting Dr. Furness himself], omits to note the adoption 
or rejection of them by the various editors, whereby an 
important element in estimating these readings is wanting; 
however uncouth a reading may seem st first sight, it 
ceases to be the “ sophistication ” of a printer when we 
learn that men so judicious as Capell or Dyce had pro¬ 
nounced in its favour; and in disputed passages it is of 
great interest to see at a glance on which side lies the 
weight of authority. Moreover, by this same defect in 
the plan of the Cambridge edition, credit is not always 
given to that editor who, from among the ancient readings, 
first adopted the text since generally received; and, in¬ 
deed, the Cambridge editors themselves suffer from this 
omission, when it happens, as it sometimes does, that 
their own excellent selection is passed over uncredited. 

Dr. Furness has worked ah initio ; he has availed himself 
of no eyes but his own in collating the folios and quartos. 
Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the writer of the Critic article, points out 
very justly that “ none but those who have done this kind 
of work can know how difficult it is to be invariably 
accurate in it. I have found mistakes in my own collation 
of modem English texts after comparing them line by 
line, word by word, letter by letter, and point by point, at 
least three times. I have had occasion, at one time and 
another, to examine and verify all the accessible collations 
of certain authors—Gray, Scott, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
and others—and have detected many errors and defects 
in all of them. The transcripts of titie-pages of early 
quartos, extracts from ancient registers and documents, 
&c., in editions and biographies of Shakespeare and com¬ 
mentaries on his works are seldom accurate.” 


Apkopos of the Buskin tablet in Hunter-street, men¬ 
tioned in these columns last week, it may be interesting to 
note that the Society of Arts has now placed more than 
thirty tablets on houses associated with mstinguished men 
and women. Among these are the following literary 
commemorations: 

Joanna Baillie, Bolton House, Windmill-hill, Hampstead. 
Elizabeth Bairett Browning, 15, Wimpole-street. 

Bobert Browning, 19, Warwick-crescent, Paddington. 
Edmund Burke, 37, Gerrard- street, Soho. 

Lord Byion, 16, Holles-street. 

[The hoose was pulled down in 1889. In May, 1900, 
Messrs. John Lewis & Son, silk mercers, erectid on the 
front of the new house (now in their occupation) a fresh 
memorial, consisting of a bronze relief bust of Byron 
placed in an architectural frame of Portland stone.] 
Madame D’Arblay (Fanny Burney), 11, Bolton-street, 
Piccadilly. 

Charles Dickens, Fumival’s-inn. 

[The wh le of Furnival’s-inn was pulled down in 1898.] 
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John Dryden, 43, Gerrard-rtreet. 

Edward Gibbon, 7, Bentinck-street. 

John Keats, Lawnbank, Hampstead. 

Samuel Johnson, IT, Gough-squaro, Fleet-street. 

John Buskin, o4. Hunter-street, Brunswick-square. 
Bichard Brinsley Sheridan, 14, Savile-row. 

Wm. Makepeace Thackeray, Kensington Palace-green. 


Mbs. Paokt Toynbee, having undertaken to prepare 
for the Clarendon Press a new edition of the Letters of 
Horace Walpole, would be greatly obliged if owners of 
original letters, whether already printed or not, would 
kindly communicate with her, in order that the new e^tion 
may be made as complete and correct as possible. Many 
of the letters as hitherto printed are either fragmentary 
or disfigured by misreadings, and it is desirable that they 
should be corrected by collation with the originals. 
Mrs. Toynbee has already succeeded in collecting from 
various sources nearly two hundred letters whic^h are not 
include<l in current editions; and it is probable that there 
are many others in private hands which she has not yet 
been able to trace. Communications should be addressed 
to Mrs. Paget Toynbee, Domey Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Tub voting for statues in the new Hall of Fame at New 
York has produced some interesting results. Washington 
heads the list, and is followed by Abraham Lincoln with 
one vote less. After these come Daniel Webster, Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, I’lysses S. Grant, John Marshall, Thomas 
Jefferson, Emerson, Longfellow, Eobert Fulton, Washing¬ 
ton Irving, and Jonatl^ Edwards. Lower still; Pea¬ 
body, Hawthorne, Cooper, Henry Ward Beecher, Channing, 
and Elias Howe. Statesmen and rulers have seven repre¬ 
sentatives ; authors and editors, four; and painters, one. 


Bibliographical. 

The book which first attracted me to the late Charles 
Dudley Warner was his My Summer in a Garden, a little 
work published in this country by Messrs. Sampson Low. 
In this I found passages which struck me as genuinely 
humorous—quite American in their flavour, and yet with 
a kind of remote suggestion of the very English Charles 
Lamb. After that I read Warner’s Back Log Studies (re¬ 
printed so recently as last year); and, later still, the smaE 
volume of essays called As We Were Saying (1891). As 
a matter of fact, these are but a tithe of the books by 
Warner which have been circulated in this country. To 
confine oneeelf to the past two decades only, one finds 
Warner credited with such works as Captain John Smith 
and My Winter on the Mile (1881), Washington Irving 
(1882), A Roundahout Journey (1883), Their Pilgrimage 
(1887), On Horsehaek (1888), A Little Journey in the World 
(1889), Our American Italy (1891), In the Levant (1892), 
As We Go (1893), The Golden House — a novel (1894), 
The Relation of Literature to Life and The People for Whom 
Shakespeare Wrote (1897), and That Fortune — a novel 
(1899)-r-a tolerably large and varied Est, testifying to 
considerable acquirements and much industry. 

In his Notes for a Bibliography of Edward FitzGerald 
Col. Prideaux wrote; “I trust I iflay, without imperti¬ 
nence, express a hope that cheap editions of the lesser 
works of FitzGerald may, within a short time, be issued to 
rank on one’s shelves with the ‘ Golden Treasury ’ edition 
of the ‘ Rubaiyat.’ A reprint of ‘ Euphranor,’ with tlie 
appendix to the second eilition of ‘ Polonius,’ the intro¬ 
duction to Crabbe’s ‘ Tales of the Halls,’ and the memoirs 
of Bernard Barton and the younger Crabbe, would make a 
capital beginning.” Well, Messrs. Macmillan have issued 
this week just such a collection of FitzGerald’s Miscellanies 
as Col. Prideaux sketched out, and I have good reason for 
thinking that it is mainly to his suggestion that we owe 


the pretty little book. “ The Spanish and Greek plays,” 
he went on to say, “might foUow in due course.” Let us 
hope that this suggestion, also, may bear fruit. 

MeanwhEe, I am glad to note that Col. Prideaux’s 
Bibliography of Coleridge is (to quote the prospectus) “ on 
the eve of publication.” It is based upon the late Mr. 
E. H. Shepherd’s work, which Col. Prideaux has revised, 
corrected, and enlarged. It wEl be issued in French grey 
wrappers, uniformly with the bibhographies of Euskin, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Mr. Swin¬ 
burne. Mr. Frank HoEings, of Great TumstEe, Holbom, 
wEl be the publisher. 

At a time when so many people are reading the Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore, it may not bo 
uninteresting to give a brief Elustration of the low estima¬ 
tion in which The Angel in the House was held by at least 
a section of the literary world in the late ’sixties. In 
Horse and Foot; or. Pilgrims to Parnassus (1868), the late 
Richard Crawley passed in review aE the EngEsh poets of 
the day, arriving, towards the close, at Patmore, of whom, 
on his third page, he had parenthetical^ said that ho 
“drones the last, last muse to sleep.” Only four more 
Hnes does the satirist accord to the poet; 

Now Patmore—but you need no ridiciEe ! 

Vanquished, I bow to the superior fool; 

Outcapped, out-jingled, from bis works I quote, 

And Patmore leads out Patmore in a note. 

In the note are quotations from the Angel, which certainly 
exhibit vividly the tendency of its writer to indiEge in 
ultra-simplicity— i.e., to drop into bathos. 

Mr. Clifford Harrison, I see, has issued another volume 
of verse, called Echoes. His first pubEeatioh, I fancy, was 
In Hours of Leisure, some dozen years ago. In 1895 came 
On the Common, Chords —a book of lyrics; and in 1896 The 
Lute of Apollo —an essay on music. To 1897 belongs his 
Notes on the Margins —essays, and to 1898 his Readers and 
Reading, a subject on which he is admittedly an authority. 
No doubt Mr. Harrison inherits his interest in, and 
capacity for, music from his father, the famous operatic 
tenor; while it is possible that the histrionic power 
discernible in his recitations was transmitted to him from 
his grandmother, Mrs. Clifford, to whose abiEty and 
celebrity as an actress Mr. Harrison has home testimony 
in his Stray Records (1892). 

Mr. E. C. Stedman’s American Anthology will, of course, 
be welcome. A good book of that sort is very much 
wanted, and Mr. Stedman has already shown in has Poets 
of America (1885) his firm grasp of the subject. His 
volume on the Victorian Poets (1887) is perhaps less widely 
known in this country than it deserves, whEe his work on 
The Nature and Elements of Poetry (1892) has probably had 
stiE fewer readers. His own Poems —collected three years 
ago—should be in every weE-appointed library. 

Messrs. Downey announce an edition of Smedley’s 
Frank Fairlegh, in large demy 8vo, and with Cruikshank’s 
Elustrations, at twenty-five shElings net. Last year they 
issued two editions of the same book—one at sixpence, and 
the other (with the Cruikshank drawings) at half a guinea 
net. Last year, also, Messrs. Routledge issued the story 
in a two-shEling form. Frank Fairlegh has always been a 
favourite with publishers. Between 1891 and 1896 there 
were at least four reprints of it, by Messrs. Routledge, 
Ward & Lock, Wame, and Walter Scott. 

By the way, Messrs. Downey’s announcement of a new 
edition of Surtees’s Jorrock's Jaunts and .loUities (with 
Aiken’s plates) reminds me that editions of the text were 
published early in the ’nineties at the price of only a 
shilling or two. 

I understand that the new edition of The Romany Rye, 
which Messrs. Ward & Lock have in contemplation, wEl 
have an introduction from the pen of Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
who, it will be remembered, wrote an introduction to the 
same publishers’ recent edition of Lavengro. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Mr. Morley’s “ Cromwell.” 

Oliver Cromwell. By the Eight Hon. John Morley. 

(Macmillan.) 

Whbn a statesman writes the life of a many-sided leader 
of men, it is to be expected that he will view him chiefly 
as a stetesman. That is the case with Mr. John Morley 
and Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell was a zealot for religion, 
a poptilar leader, a ruler, and, above all (as Mr. Morley 
says), a great captain. From all these sides he may be, 
and has been, viewed, which explains and largely justifies 
the many biographies of the man. But it is as statesman 
that Mr. Morley views him, and as party-leader. What 
he fastens on most eagerly is the emergencies which offer 
diverging lines of policy, dear to the soul of the party- 
statesman. His military career is not dwelt upon with 
detail; many important events are related with extreme 
generality; but the policy of the Puritan leader is dis¬ 
cussed with judicial care. Judicial, indeed, is the very 
word for Mr. Morley’s book. There is no attempt at 
picturesque or striking narration. He deprecates, indeed, 
the endeavour of any but a Carlyle to clothe with poetry 
the prosaic facts of history. His stylo, wo think, has not 
improved with political oratory and party cares. More 
fimshed and artis.tic English has been his in the work of 
his earlier days, before politics claimed him for their own. 

It is not, for the reasons we have already mentioned, a 
full and exhaustive life of Cromwell; but it is a study 
of Cromwell the politician, done with excellent temper, 
balance, and dispassionate judgment. More than most 
biographies of the man, it engages our assent as strictly 
fair. Neither political prepossessions nor religious bias, 
not even biographical enthusiasm, the hws BoowelUana, 
can deflect the agate-edge of Mr. Morley’s scientifically 
poised judgment one section of a hair’s breadth. He 
appears, in fact, neither to love nor hate Cromwell. One 
would say the great Puritan was to him a scientific 
problem in human nature applied to politics—a very 
eminent and subtle example, but no more. It is a rare 
attitude, and the results are valuable. 

At the outset Mr. Morley’s peculiar gifts are not called 
forth, for the issues before Cromwell were plain, admitting 
of no doubt in him, and presenting no problems to his 
biographer. Eesistance to Charles’s wooden reliance on 
outworn precedents of imconstitutional rule was a straight 
matter, and cost Cromwell no thought. “ I will consult my 
people’s interest, but not my people’s conceptions of their 
interest,” said Charles. “The people’s wishes must be 
reckoned with,” said the Parliament, and Cromwell among 
the moat thorough. Upon that issue, practically, the 
Civil War began. Thenceforth Cromwell’ s pl ain and un¬ 
swerving course was to see that the Civil War was con¬ 
ducted to a successful result for the popular side. The 
remarkable thing is how the minority gradually gained 
complete control of that war and its resulting policy, in 
the face of a hostile and distrustful majority. For Crom¬ 
well and his Independents were in a hopeless minority, 
not alone of the Parliament, but of the nation. The 
Presbyterians held a crushing majority, both in and out of 
Parliament. Yet despite this fact, Cromwell first organised 
a troop of horse in consonance with his own ideas, and 
from his own adherents; then procured the organisation 
of the whole division of the Eastern Counties upon that 
model, and officered by his Independent adherents; and, 
finally, caused the whole army to be reorganised upon this 
same model, and officered from his trusty Independents. 
This was done in the teeth of an inimical majority, who 
distrusted his aims, and were bitterly opposed to the 
obvious power which it would throw into the hands of 
their enemies. Yet the majority seemed fascinated and 
overawed by Cromwell and his resolute minority. They 
even suffered him to propose the “ self-denying ordinance ” 


by which members of the House were excluded from 
command, thereby preventing themselves from having 
any influence over me new army. And they suffered it 
so to be arranged that a place was evidently left for 
Cromwell to slip into, in defiance of that ordinance. Mr. 
Morley confesses that the leaving open of the lieutenant- 
generalship amounted to nothing ^e, despite Cromwell’s 
attitude of indifference and unconcern. And at the lost 
moment he was, of course, called to fill the vacant place— 
which every one must have seMi was left vacant for him. 
It is true tW the conspicuous success of his men and liis 
measures, while others were failing, constituted a powerful 
compulsion towards the adoption of his system throughout 
the army. But the yielding of the majority to a scheme 
so obviously devised, and calculated to strip them of all 
control over the army—a scheme which they feared and 
fought against, and to which they finally yielded in a 
manner only to be called panic-stricken—can only bo 
explained in one way. The Independents were organised 
—superbly organised—and the Presbyterians were not. 
Organisation is the invariable means by which a resoliro 
minority overawes and overpowers a numerically powerful 
majority. Again and again has the bold device be<n 
practised. And it may generally be said that revolutions 
(contrary to the usual notion) are made by organised 
minorities. With Cromwell’s victory at Naseby began 
another state of things. The triumphant Puritans had to 
settle what they were to do with their victory. What 
form of government were they going to set up ? Was it 
to be Charles on new terms? Was it to be Presbyterian 
or Independent (which meant the power of the army) ? 
Were the Scots, who had aided in the triumph, to share 
in the settlement? If it were to be Charles, on what 
terms, or with what party would he come to terms ? This 
was the state of things which inade Charles believe 
himself not only safe, but arbiter of the situation. 

Then, for the first time, Cromwell became a political 
leader, with the necessity of choosing a party course. The 
army had become a political party, and Cromwell was its 
recognised chief. Tne facts of his action are undisputed. 
He negotiated with the King, and the King paltered with 
him, as he paltered with all leaders, and all parties. The 
army made extreme Eadical demands (to use modem 
terms), including the abolition of the King; and Cromwell, 
with ms lieutenant, Ireton, opposed their demands. Yet, 
ultimately he “ sought the Lord ” with an assemblage of 
army representatives, and sighfully and tearfully, beating 
his breast, confessed that he had sinned by communing 
with the evil thing, pledging himself to the army “ plat¬ 
form,” as we should now call it. Was he a hypocrite ? 
Had he throughout a settled policy, a definite eye to his 
own advancement, by Charles, or failing Charles, by the 
army ? Mr. Morley does not believe either. He thinks 
(and his view is probable) that Cromwell had no foresight 
of the issue; that he was honestly perplexed, honestly 
desirous of arranging matters with the least wrench to 
former institutions, would Charles have conceded the 
results of the revolution. Failing that, he was swept away 
by the anny. With the experience of the politician, Mr. 
Morley protests against the notion that a party-leader is 
master of his party. Cromwell was no ideally far-sighted 
man—the practiem heads of great practical movements 
seldom are—he was a shrewd and decided waiter upon 
Providence, thinks Mr. Morley. And he quotes Cromwell’s 
own letters and speeches, quotes them very convincingly, 
to support this view. When the Puritan captain had 
reluctantly adopted the army’s conviction that kings and 
lords must disappear, he still shrank from initiating action 
to that end. “ God,” he says, “ can do it without necessi¬ 
tating us to a thing which is scandalous, and therefore let 
those that are of mat mind wait upon God for such a way 
where the thing may be done without sin and without 
scandal too.” Now God, practically, was Cromwell’s name 
for the flowing tide ; and the flowing tide, in the stale of 
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things then existing, meant the collective will and action 
of the army. Vox extreitus vox Bei became his virtual 
principle. Inexorably swift in action when he saw whither 
(drcumstanoe and the overbalance of forces pointed, he was 
slow and troubled while the hour was in labour of its issue. 

So it was after the defeat of the Scots at Dunbar, during 
the events which led up to the expulsion from the Com* 
mons of the Presbyterian majority, who were still negoti¬ 
ating with Charles. He lingered in the North till all was 
con^eted; not out of craft, but because he was loth to 
lend his arm to an act which he yet thought inevitable. 
Once it was done, he returned and took a leadmg part in 
the trial of Charles, which was its logical result. So it 
was throughout his career. He honourably wished to 
make the best of the existing parliamentary machinery; 
but he saw the distresses of the country, and instead of 
attributing them to circumstances, and the inevitablv slow 
working of any constituent body, believed with soldierly 
impatience that they might be remedied by a more willing 
set of men, with an active brain to supervise them. This 
led him by logical steM to the violent dissolution of Par¬ 
liament, to the inevitable consequence of assuming supreme 
control, and to the summoning' of one Parliament after 
another, each of which broke m his hands. Mr. Morley 
believes he was uwed on by violent men like Harrison. 
But in the famous mssolution of &e Long Parliament, at 
any rate, we find Harrison ur^g caution, and Cromwell 
over-riding his warning. This ^ort-sightedness speaks 
little for Ms political judgment. He kept the realm from 
anarchy, let it be grantM him. But he aimed at more 
than that. He aimed at reconstituting the Government, 
and basing it permanently on Puritan ideals. In this he 
failed. He Md not do as much as was effected by 
Napoleon I., much of whose work lived after him. He so 
miwandled matters that he became a leader without a 
pai^, a king almost without supporters, save the army 
whiw he had fascinated by his victories—and even tiiere 
violent enemies arose against him. Only the establish¬ 
ment of heredity could have given permanence to his 
work ; and not that without a strong inheritor. For his 
was &e rule of a minority, and a minority which had 
ceased to be homogeneous. It was a process of whittling 
down. United Parliament gave place to Presbyterians, 
Presbyterians to Independent Independents to Cromwell. 
With his removal, the point of the inverted pyramid broke, 
and it over-toppled. 

A strong ruler, but not a far-sighted statesman, it is not 
as statesman that Mr. Morley finds his chief praise. 
Cromwell, he thinks, was before all a great captain. As 
a statesman, he was not more than what he callM himself 
(setting aside his foreign policy), “ a good constable set to 
keep the peace of the parish.” 

It was by his military genius [says Mr. Morley], by the 
might of the legions that he created and coutrol’ed, and 
led to victory upon victory; it was at Marston and Naseby, 
at Preston and Worcester, in Ireland and at Dunbar, that 
Cromwell set his deep mark on the destinies of England as 
she was, and of that vaster dominion into which the 
English realm was in the course of lime to be transformed. 
... In speed and vigour, in dash and in prudence, in 
force of shock and qui& steadiness of recovery; in sieges, 
marches, long wasting campaigns, pitched engagements ; 
as commander of horse, as t^-tician, and as strategist, the 
modem expert ranks Cromwell among the foremost 
masters of the rough art of war in every branch. ... It 
was his armed right hand that crushed the absolutist pre¬ 
tensions alike of crown and mitre, and then forced the 
three kingdoms into the mould of a single state. It was 
at those decisive moments, when the trembling balance 
hung on fortune in the battlefield, that the unconquerable 
captain turned the scale. . . . This is still what, in a single 
sentence, defines the true place of Cromwell in history. 
Along with thatparamoimt claim he performed the service 
of keeping a provisional form of peace, and delivering the 
nation from the anarchy in which both order and freedom 
would have been submerged. He made what some of the 


best of his contemporaries thought dire mistakes; bn 
forsook many principles in his choice of means . . .; and 
many of his difficulties were of his own creation. Yet 
watchfulness, self-efEacement, versatility, and resource, for 
the time and on the surface repaired all, and as ” constable 
of the parish” his persistency was unfaltering and un¬ 
matched. In the haraer task of laying the foundations of 
a deeper order that might be expected to stand after his 
own imperious control was withdrawn he was beaten. 

This, we think, is a fair and equitous summary of the 
claims which may rightfully be made for a great and 
much-disputed Englishman. Fortune was in some things 
against him. He believed that “ what we gain in a frro 
way is better than twice as much in a forced.” Yet by 
fate’s irony he appears to posterity as the incarnation of 
the strong hand. For, no less tnan Napoleon, he was 
“ head of the army.” 

The Breath of Old England. 

Froittart in Britain. By Henry Newbolt. (Nisbet & Co. 6s.) 

Froissart, most gallant of chroniclers, is the very breath 
of old England, Aough he were none of her sons by birth. 
He was bom in a fortunate hour and imder a fortimate 
star, this Fleming of Valenciennes, who came to England 
as a follower of his countrywoman, Philippa of' Hainault, 
the young Queen to young Edwt^ of England. 
Froissart was fortunate no less in the translator who has 
rendered him for the England he loved so well. Lord 
Bemers’s version is EngU^ of the sweetest and cleanest 
antiquity, which shames the epithet “hoar” tagged by 
custom to that noun, for it is all fresh, sound, and green 
as young oak, now lisping with a confiding felicity which 
moves joyous laughter, now sent home like well-timbered 
arrows; every word has the sap in it; it is young English of 
the best period of young English, admirably right to render 
this Froissart we call ” ancient,” with the dew of time on 
his speech. Fortunate is Froissart, again, that the author 
of AdmircUs All and Drakt's Bmm should have been 
inspired to make this selection from Bemers’s translation. 

Mr. Newbolt’s title shows that his idea has been to 
confine himself to those parts of Froissart which deal 
with England, so that the French wars are excluded, 
with Creasy, Poictiers, and the Black Prince. That is a 
great exclusion, yet abundance remains. For in England 
he includes Scotland and Ireland. His selection is 
very well done. In a few flashing pages we have 
before us (Wales excepted) the whole panorama of 
English rule in the Middle Ages — a splendid, wild, 
strange, half-famUiar scene, with the unlike likeness of 
a sleeping vision. We find here, too, events, historically 
hackneyed to us, suddenly coming to life and taking on 
new aspects. We know all about Wat IVler, and Wal¬ 
worth, and Bichard II. Do we ? Bead here —you rub 
your eyes, and doubt. Did we not understand, from our 
not too accurate school histories, that Bichard, being 
summoned to conference by the insurgents, Wat Tyler 
laid hold of his bridle, whereon Walworth struck him 
down, and Bichard rode forward with the well-known 
words; upon which they followed him a certain distance, 
and dispersed upon a body of men-at-arms coming up ? 
It is not so simple as that in Froissart; nor, perhaps, in the 
histories of our better-catered-for successors. There were 
two meetings. Bichard left the Tower to meet the main 
body, while Wat Tyler broke into it with a remnant and 
murdered the Archbishop of Canterbury, as we know. 
The Tyler was thus absent from the King’s encounter with 
the principal force, which is delightfully naif in Froissart: 

So the Kin;; entered in ainonj? them, and said to them 
sweetly, “ Ah, ye good people, I am your King; what lack 
ye ? what will ye say ? ” Then such as heard him said: 

“ We will that ye make us free for ever, ourselves, our heirs, 
and our lands, and that we be called no more bond, nor so 
reputed.” 
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The King agreed to their demands, and promised to 
give his agreement in writing, so they would disperse. 

These words appeased well the common people, such as 
were simple and good plain men, that were come thither 
and wist not why. They said: “It was well said, we 
desire not better,’’ . . . And when they had received the 
writing they departed, and retnmed into their own 
countries; but the great venom remained still behind, for 
Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball said, for all that 
these people were thus appeased, yet they would not 
depart so. 

The King went from the conference at Mile End to see 
his mother in the Boyal, and, after hearing Mass in 
Westminster, rode back with but forty horse, till at 
Smithfield he happened upon the residue of the rebels, to 
the number of twenty thousand. Wat the Tyler had 
assembled them there to urge the sack of London, before 
their confederates from the North and Midlands should 
arrive to share it with them. Seeing Bichard, the Tyler 
bade his men wait while he spoke with him, and upon a 
sign slay all except the King, whom, being young, they 
might load with them. Follows a picturesque narrative: 

Therewith he spurred his horse and came to the King, 
so near him that his horse’s head touched the croup of the 
King’s horae ; and the first word that he said was this: 
“ Sir King, seest thou all yonder people ? ’’ “ Yea, truly,’’ 
said the Sdng; “wherefore sayest thou?’’ “Because,” 
said he, “they be all at my commandment, and have 
sworn to me faith and truth, to do all that I will have 
them.” “ In a good time! ” said the King, “ I will well 
that it be so.” Then Wat Tyler said, as he that nothing 
demanded but riot: “What, believest thou. King, that 
these people, and as many as be in London, . . . that 
they will depart from thiM thus without having tiiy 
lett^P” “No,” said the Song, “ ye shall have them; 
they be ordained for you, and shSd be delivered every one, 
each after other.” . . . With those words Wat Tyler cast 
his eyes on a squire that was there with the King, bearing 
the King’s sword, and Wat Tyler hated greatly the same 
squire, lor the same squire had displeased 1^ before, 
for words between them. “What,” said Tyler, “art 
thou there ? Give me thy dagger.” “ Nay,” said the 
squire, “that will I not do; wherefore should I jpve it 
thee ?” The King beheld the squire, and said: “ Give it 
him; let him have it.” And so the squire took it him 
sore against bis wUI. And when this Wat Tyler had it, 
he began to play therewith, and turned it in his hand, 
and said again to the squire : “ Give me also that sword.” 
“Nay,” said the squire, “it is the Edng’s sword; thou 
art not worthy to have it, for thou art but a knave; and 
if there were no more here but thou and I thou durst 
not speak those words for as much gold in quantity as all 
yonder church of Sf. Paul.” “ By my faith,” said Wat 
Tyler, “ I shall never eat meat till I have thy head ”; 
and with these words the Mayor of London came to the 
King with a twelve horse, wml armed under their coats, 
and so he brake the press and saw and heard how Wat 
Tyler demeaned himself, and said to him: “Ha! thou 
knave, how art thou so hardy in the King’s presence to 
speak such words? It is too much for uee so to do.” 
Then the King began to chafe, and said to the Mayor: 
“ Set hands on him.” And while the King said so, Tyler 
said to the Mayor: “ A God’s name, what have I said to 
displease thee ? ” “ Yes, truly,” quotii the Mayor, “ thou 
false, stinking knave; shalt thou speak thus in the 
presence of the King, my natural lord ? I wish never to 
Jive, without thou shalt dearly bny it.” And with these 
words the Mayor drew out his sword and struck Tyler so 
great a stroke on the head that be fell down at the feet of 
his horse; and as soon as he was fallen they environed 
him all about, whereby he was not seen of his company. 
Then a squire of the King’s alighted, called John Standish, 
and he drew out his sword and put it into Wat Tyler's 
belly ; and so be died. 

Pictures of hard hitting and single combat, mutual 
courtesy and emulous defiance, make the battle scenes of 
Froissart. And when Scots and English had done fighting, 
he assures us, whichever gained tbe victory, they were so 
well content with one another that at parting they would 
say, “ God thank you! ” It is a delightful little touch. 


The Poetty of the “Unspeakable.” 

A Hidory of Ottoman Poetry. By E. J. W. Gibb. Vol. I. 

(Luzac & Co.) 

Tins is the firsit attempt in English—it may almost be said 
in the West—to produce a history of Turkish poetry. 
Von Hammer’s great work, as Mr. Gibb points out, is less 
a history than a dictionary of Turkish poets. This first 
volume of tbe work shows erudition and thoroughness: 
it is not brilliant nor very attractive in style; it is, in fact, 
a little verbose and heavy; but it is clear and perspicuously 
arranged. On the whole, judging from the first volume, it 
deserves to be what it will doubtless become—the standard 
English authority on the subject. Mr. Gibb’s trans¬ 
lations, otherwise good, are mairod by a profusion of the 
strangest archaisms and coinages. Of the Turkish poets 
in this first volume, but a few possess such force of genius 
as can recommend itself in English guise. The earhest of 
these is Sultan Valed, a mystical poet, of whom we may 
take a brief specimen. Valed tells a legend, how God 
said to Moses that He was ill, and Moses had not come 
nigh Him. Moses asks His meaning, and God replied 
that a saint of His has been ill upon earth: 

How is it thou never hast gone to see him there ? 

Never asked his plight, nor said, “ How dost thou fare ? ” 

That I’m other tiian My saint, O deem not thou! 

'Whoso seeth him, he hath seen Me likewise ; 

Whoso asks for him hath asked for Me likewise. 

See thou Me in him, and him in Me thou’lt see; 

Ask of Me from him, and ask of him from Me ! 

Valed seems to lu a purely intellectual poet, but one whose 
insight justifies his reputation. For the highest honours 
of poetry he needs the addition of that ardour which he 
conspicuously lacks. He is, so to speak, a half-Dante, or, 
rather, a half-Wordsworth, with the imaginative and 
emotional sides excised. But as a gnomic poet, let us rate 
him not meanly. 

Then, however, comes a dreary sequence. Eomance 
rumbling like a hay-waggon, ingeniously contorted ghazelt 
and rvMit, a hymn on the Prophet’s nativity which is how 
different from that Nativity hymn of Milton, Burhan and 
Ashiq, Ahmedi and SuleymAn—let them all pass by. 
Let us come to a true poet—Sheykhf, author of the 
romance, Khturev and Sk'irin. Take the passage describ¬ 
ing Khusrev’s discovery of Shirin bathing. We have been 
fain to alter some words and lines marred by Mr. Gibb’s 
worst affectations of diction and awkwardnesses of ex¬ 
pression, that so beautiful a passage might not lose more 
than was inevitable: 


Advancing softly, sudden did he sight 
That Moon within the water shining bright. 

And what a Moon! the world-illuming sun 
More splendid were if ’neath her shade he won. 

From mid the fount effulgence fiasheth forth; 

The fount laves her, she laves in light the earth. 

Her violet locks spread o’er her roees were. 

As she combed out her hyacinthine hair. 

Her body made tbe pond a treasure-cist. 

O’er which her coiled looks seemed to twine and twist. 
Her hand had pushed those writhing snakes away, 

As saying: “Hence! a charm here boldeth sway! ” 
For, raving wildly when it saw her ear. 

She’d bound the water with her curling hair; 

As frenzied ’twere and furious of spright. 

She had enchained and fettered it outright. 

So showed her crystal frame with spray bestrewn. 

As through a pearl-gemmed veil of rera the moon. 

When shone that Moon before the Prince’s gaze. 

The Prince became the aim—with fire ablaze. 


For chase or pastime all his force was o’er. 
He bit upon his finger, wildered sore. 
Unwitting of his gaze, the jasmine-breast, 
(For o’er her uarcissc did her jacinth rest), 
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When pasted the murky cloud from her sun-face, 

That beauty looked, and saw there full of grace 
A paradise-bird an eagle-wing upon, 

A Cypress become flagstaff for the sue. 

That Fount of Badiance for her shame and fright 
Did tremble like the moon on water bright. 

Nor other help could find that Moon most f lir 
Thau round her she should cast her flowing hair. 

She wrapped her in her looseued hair straightway, 

She veiled with the darksome night the day. 

Even in its extravagances this description has strong 
affinity to the luxuriant Elizabethan writers. Perhaps it 
is this which incited Mr. Gibb to such horrors as ‘‘ the 
sugar-dulce Shin'n,” and “ did lave amene.” So does be 
deal with the zealot-poet, Nesimi, who was flayed alive 
for over-bold proclamation of the Sufi mysteries. And 
truly bis language reads blasphemously to the uninitiute. 
He applies the language of the Ottoman Bible—the 
Koran—to the Belovetl, without stint or measure : 

O c-‘n8ar, cast thy rosary and praying-rug afar from 
thee. 

And gaze on yonder curl aud mole, and see what snare 
aud grain are they. 

And, again: 

Curl and cheek of thine stand there, the Lord ascended 
on the Throne; 

Thou whose eye-lx'ow is the Kaaba-niche, whose eye the 
preacher here. 

Bare the Secret of thine ambergris-diffusing locks is laid. 
Come is Cod’s own Spirit, abrogate are cross and, monkish 
gear. 

Gabriel hath revealed the Scripture on the tablet of thy 
Form, 

Thou whose beauty is the Word of Cod; a wondrous thing 
is here! 

O Nesimi, since thy rival is thy love, to wit, is God, 

One are wrath and grace, and one likewise thy rival and 
thy dear. 

Such style is not unique, for a Persian poet has said, 
“ The lifting of her eyebrow is my Lord.” Through the 
strangeness of Turkish theological forms one can feel a 
fierce blast of ardour, altogether poetic. These three— 
Valed, Sheykhi, and Nesimi—^in their different ways bear 
to* us the stamp of power, and give us hope that sub¬ 
sequent volumes ydll disclose a richer record than we can 
truthfully say is exhibited in these early periods of dulness 
or artifice. But it is a curious and novel literature, worth 
Mr. Gibb’s searching and painstaking history. 


The Antarctic Night. 

’Through the First Antarctic Night, 1808-09 : a Narrative of 
the Voyage of the “ Belgica.” By Frederick A. Cook. 
Illustrated. (Heinemann.) 

Among the numerous expeditions that in these later years 
are flocking to the great spaces of the unknown South, the 
spirited little boatload of adveuturers who, under the 
auspices of the Belgian Sovereign, sailed out of Antwerp 
harbour in August, 1897, might possibly have escaped 
notice but for the happy fortune that at the last moment 
provided them, in the person of the American Dr. Cook, 
with a capable chronicler. “ Stylish ” (we thank “ £600 
a Year ” for that word) most fittingly describes the 
doctor’s literary manner. His narrative is of the kind 
that it were better to read by two or three parallel lines 
at a time lest you should be tempted to analyse pedanti¬ 
cally the structure of his periods. Words must be 
accepted as meaning solely what in the immediate context 
lie uses them to signify, lest, haunted by a sense of 
etymology, you a< cusc him of tautology or confusion of 
motupliors. You must like long words best, and brace 


yourself to smile upon such pleasantry as an allusion to 
sea-sickness as the worship of Neptune. One other fault 
we have to find with Dr. Cook before we proceed to the 
story of the voyage. Explorers are, of necessity, cut off 
for the time being from the happiness of family life and 
the society of women ; but the surgeon’s recurring plaints 
on this hardship are in a key that, it is to be hoped, does 
less than justice to the rest of the party. The duU, blatant 
vulgarity of pages 251, 252, for instance, is either hateful 
evidence of the degraded taste of the general public for 
which the book is confessedly written, or it is the sigfn of 
an astonishing indiscretion on the part of an author who 
at the same time—such is his sense of delicacy—must veil 
an allusion to the human leg in a foreign language. (Yes, 
indeed : he jambes !) Let us do Dr. Ck)ok, on the other 
hand, the justice to add that he has an eye for colour 
effects, and that in his descriptions of the wonderful 
antarctic night he is often vivid and happy. 

For it is precisely the Night that the Belgiea was the first 
to explore. She penetrated roughly a degree and a half 
further than Captain Cook, in 1774—to 71" 36' ; whereas 
Weddell, in 1823, reached 74° 15'; Eoss, 78° 9' 5", in 1842; 
and the Southern Cross, in February of this year, 78° 50' S. 
The boat was a stout “ bark”—so Dr. Cook spells it—not 
specially built for the expedition, 110 feet by 26 feet, 
drawing 15 feet of water. She was furnished with 
auxiliary steam, which gave her seven knots at her swiftest. 
She was no greyhound, but she proved an excellent bull¬ 
dog. She was well found with canned victuals, and carried 
2,000 pounds of tonite, reputed more efficacious than 
dynamite for the destruction of ice, if she should be 
“ embraced by the Frost King.” The commandant was 
Adrien de Gertache; the captain, Georges Lecointe— 
Belgians both. So was the magnetician, Emile Danco, 
who died. Henryk Arctowski, geologist, oceanographer 
and meteorologist, was a Russian; the naturalist was a 
Boumanian; the engineers and foremast hands, Belgians 
and Norwegians. East and west of a new channel in the 
Palmer Archipelago it is claimed, among the general 
results of the voyage, that the explorers succeeded in 
charting about 500 miles of what they suppose to be a 
great continental mass underlying the perennial ice-cap of 
the Pole. The new waterway they called Belgiea Strait; 
and the country to the east of it, which probably connects 
with Grahamland, Dancoland, after their ill-fated magne¬ 
tician. M. Lecointe’s observations indicate the magnetic 
pole about 200 miles east of its previously assigned posi¬ 
tion, which seems to accord with the determination of the 
Newnes Expedition—146" E , 73° 20' S. Of this latter no 
mention is made. 

On May 16, the ship being now fast in the pack—in 
latitude 71" 34' 30", longitude 89" 10'—Lecointe an¬ 
nounced that what Dr. Cook calls "thefair-haired goddess 
of light ” would rise no more for seventy days. At ten 
o’clock on the following morning 

the purple twilight curve settled over the south-west, 
edged with an indescribable blending of orange, red, and 
gold, and at eleven o’clock this curve was met by a zone 
of rose which gradually ascended over the north-east, 
above the sun. 'The ice, which had been gray, was lighted 
up by a lively flash of pink, which was relieved by long 
river-like leads of open water having a glowing surface of 
dark violet. These, however, were the surface colours 
towards the sim. In the opposite direction there was an 
entirely different effect. The snow had spread evenly over 
it a delicate shade of green, while the waters were a very 
dark purple-blue. A few minutes before twelve a great 
distorted, ill-defined semi-globular mass of fire rose over 
the north, edged along the line of sharp hummocks, and 
then sank beneath the ice. It was an image of the sun 
lifted above its actual position by the refractive character 
of the air through which its light i>assed to our eyes. 


.Soon even this delusion failed them, and day by day the 
observers were tantalised by the suggestion of a dawn that 
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faded into night. The moon itself shone sulkilj, as if she 
thought the sun should better have stood to his business : 

A strange rectangpilar block of fire appeared in the east- 
south-east. Its size was that of a small tabular iceberg, 
but it had a dull crimson glow which made the scene at 
once weird and fascinating. Its base rested on the horizon 
and it seemed to rise, brighten, and move northerly. The 
sky here was a purple, tlunly veiled by a light smoky haze 
caused by icy crystals in the lower stratus of atmosphere, 
but there was not another speck of redness on this side of 
the heavens except the orange bow usually seen over the 
twilight zone. We watchM this with considerable awe 
and amazement fur ten minutes before we could determine 
its meaning. It passed through several stages of forms, 
finally it separated, and we discovered that it was the 
moon. 

The effect of such abnormal conditions was marked in 
the health of the men. The “ kydbolla ” and “ fiska- 
bolla ” became extremely distasteful. The meat of 
penguins and seals was not palatable. There showed 
itself a general tendency to anmmia and sluggishness of 
the digestive organs; the heart became unsteady. The 
discomforts of a temperature that generated snow in the 
most improbable places, as in the nape of a man’s neck 
and at the back of his pillow, became intolerable. More 
than one of the crew showed signs of insanity at last; one 
did clean lose his wits. Banco died. They sank him with 
a weight at his heels. Being quite modem explorers, 
they had no “ sky-pilot ” aboard (there was more need 
of land-pilots. Dr. Cook rather inanely interjects); the 
Commandant, therefore, made on the occasion “some 
appropriate remarks ’’; and they were haunted thenceforth 
by the notion of their comrade floating feet downwards 
beneath the keel. 

The return of the sun is, of course, qualified as a 
“ pyrotechnic display ” : 

At about half-past eleven a few stratus clouds spread 
over the rose, and under these there was a play in colours 
too complex for my powers of description. The clouds 
were at first violet, but they quickly caught the train of 
colours which was spread over the sky beyond. There 
were spaces of gold, orange, blue, green, and a hundred 
harmonious blends, with an occasional strip like a band of 
polished silver to set the colours in bold relief. Precisely 
at twelve o'clock a fiery cloud separated, disclosing a bit 
of the upper rim of the sun. . . . Looking towards the 
sun the fields of snow had a velvety aspect in pink. In 
the opposite direction the pack was noticeably flushed 
with a soft lavender light. The whole scene changed 
colour with every direction taken by the eye, and every¬ 
where the ice seemed veiled by a gauzy atmosphere in 
which the colour appeared to rest. ... A few minutes 
after twelve the light was extinguished, a smoky veil of 
violet was drawn over the dim outline of the ice, and 
qnickly the stars again twinkled in the gobelin blue of the 
sky as they had done without being outshone for nearly 
seventeen hundred hours. 

To win out of the berth in which for so many months they 
had lain was not easy. Every floe but their own cracked, 
severed; but theirs, though the circumference diminished 
to some seven zhiles, still fenced the vessel straitly. They 
tempted the sun with dug ditches; it availed nothing. 
They laid in ambush the redoubtable tonite; it did so 
meanly wheeze itself into inanity that one sarcastic spirit 
suggested that to serve as kitchen fuel was its tme vocation. 
Finally, they dug and sawed themselves a channel to the 
nearest “lead.” 

This is the point at which tlie interest of the narrative 
really ends. The return journey was simple. We are 
not interested in Dr. Cook’s emotions when he again heard 
ihB frou-frou of petticoats, nor do we share his regret that 
he has not the poetic power to express it. It may be 
added that the appendix, comprising the general observa¬ 
tions of his superior officers, is good business-like work, 
that contrasts very favourably with his own discursive story. 
As a photographer, on the other hand, his diligence was 
matched by his success. 


Sun-Clocks. 


The Book of Sun-Dials. By the late Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
Enlarged and Re-edited by H. K. K. Eden and Eleanor 
Lloyd. (Bell & Sons. 3l8.6d.net.) 

This volume, originally written by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, is 
now re-issued, greatly enlarged and carefully re-edited, by 
her daughter, Mrs. Eden, and her former assistant. Miss 
Eleanor Lloyd. We have nothing but gratitude for such 
an obvious labour of love. A handsome book, and a 
monumental piece of specialism! What it does not tell 
you about dials is not worth noting. You have the dials 
of all ages and countries, dial-mottoes, and even a special 
chapter by means of which the private enthusiast can 
make his own dials. While you are reading it, dials 
become the chief object of life; you feel that the ever¬ 
lasting hills were created chiefly to carve dials on; that, 
in fact (to adapt Shakespeare)— 

All the world’s a Dial, 

And all the men and women merely gnomons. 

Alas! it may be feared that nowadays not many know 
even that the gnomon is the metal erection which serves to 
cast the shadow on the dial-plate—so completely has this 
old time-measurer fallen into the portion of tinder-boxes 
and outworn “Charlies.” Yet, as stage-coaches have 
suffered a beatific revival, as falconry has again its 
votaries, W a half -icsthetic, half-antiquarian cult of the 
dial is announcing itself in shy corners, appropriate to its 
peaceful, old-world associations. 

There is much to be said for it. Undoubtedly it is a 
far more Metic way of noting time than your mere 
mechanic mock, or engine-turned watch. We take the 
heavens into our confidence; the sun himself becomes our 
munzin, our watchman to call the hours. The poets have 
recognised the charms of the sun-dial, while scarce any 
(Pope, perhaps, and Suckling) have condescended to the 
watch. The compilers have not been mindless of this side 
of their subject, and show a pretty faculty for “ dropping 
into verse,” like Mr. Wegg. They quote Rossetti: 

Stands it not by the door, 

Love’s Hour—. . . f 
Its eyes invisible 

Watch till the dial’s thin-thrown shade 
Be bom—yea, till the journeying line be laid 
Upon the point that wakes the spell. 

A charming image, worthy of the meditcval-mindod poet. 
And again: 

Bound the sun-dial 
The reluctant hours of day, 

Heartless, hopeless of their way. 

Best and cfdl. 


Even Plautus has his reference to the dial—indeed, one 
of the earliest specimens of dial was found at Ilercu- 
lunoum, made in the shape of a ham I 

To us a sun-dial is a geometrical, unornamontal thing 
enough. But the best of the old dials—particularly from 
the Renaissance time — were decorative and handsome 
objects; and some survive to show this. The finest, 
according to the authors, are Scottish. But of the great 
English dial-makers, the first was (of course) a German! 
His name was Kratzer, he lived under Henry VIII., 
was painted by Holbein, and his fine portrait from 
the Louvre is me frontispiece of this book. One of his 
dials stood in the churchyard wall of St. Mary’s, Oxford; 
and the inscription survives, though not the dial. It 
gives Kratzer’s biography in little; mentions that his 
stonecutter was English; and concludes with the glorious 
swagger, in most doggish Latin: “ Ambo viri semper 
Germane more bibebant, et poterant potus sugere quicquid 
erat.” Which is to say: “Both men drank ever in the 
German fashion, and could soak all the liquor that was 
going.” No doubt the boast was true ; and no doubt ho 
made good sun-dials. One, made for Corpus Christi, 
()xford, Robert Hegge, a scholar of that college, uot only 
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sketched for us, but has left its praises in yeritable dithy¬ 
rambs, a pman on a sun-dial. 

The dial given to Cowper by the Hey. J. Johnson has 
strayed into literature, by reasou of the following letter 
from the poet, which we somewhat abbreviate. It begins, 

“ My dearest Johnny ”: 

It was only the day before yesterday that, while we 
walked after dinner in the orchard, Mrs. TTnwin between 
Sam and me, hearing the Hall clock, I observed a great 
difference between that and ours, and began immediately 
to lament, as 1 had often done, that there was not a sun¬ 
dial in all Weston to ascertain the true time for me. My 
complaint was long, and lasted till, having turned into the 
grass-walk, we reached the new building at the end of it, 
where we sat awhile and reposed ourselves. In a few 
minutes we returned by the way we came, when what, 
think you, was my astonishment to see what I had not 
seen before, though I had passed close by it—a smart sun¬ 
dial mounts on a smart stone pedestal! I assure you it 
seemed the effect of conjuration. I stopped short and 
exclaimed, “ Why, here is a sun-dial, and upon our 
ground I How is this ? Tell me, Sam, how came it here ? 
Do you know anything about it P ” At first I really 
thought (that is, as soon as I could think at all) that thus 
factotum of mine, Sam Soberts, having often heard me 
deplore the want of one, had given orders for the supply 
of that want himself, without my knowledge, and was 
half-pleased and half-offended. But he soon exculpated 
himself by imputing the fact to you. 

Bams continues the chain, for he was taught dialling, 
along with mensuration, by his village schoolmaster—a 
frequent practice with the better-class village schoolmaster 
of those days. But let us close our literary associations 
with a delightfully unliterary letter, written by an old 
Yorkshire dialler to excuse his delay in fixing a dial, 
during the early part of this century. It mns Dogberry 
very close for sonorous misuse of language: 

Dear Sir,—E ver since I have imbrased every applicable 
opportunity possible for a complition, and yet after all 
defeated! if I could possess you (but I have treated you 
so) we will let alone fixing a time, the model will take two 
or three days yet to finish it, you need not be afraid of 
any preposterous executions, though I could like some¬ 
what handsome with regard to its perspicuous situation, 
and a little towards a melioration of my conduct towards 
you. I have for the present resolved it the most extant 
job I have on hand, . . . but cannot with any propriety 
fix a day yet. . 

We cannot part from our subject without some reference 
to the dial-mottoes of which this book contains an ex¬ 
haustive collection, Charles Lamb found them more 
affecting than epitaphs. We can scarce agree with him. 
They ring the changes on a few well-wom themes; yet 
many are terse and striking, some with a quaint pithiness. 
Of these are JVtl tint nobis, " Nothing exists without us 
[the sunbeams]”; Nil sins ceUsti radio, “ Nothing exists 
without some heavenly ray ”; and Non boras numsro nisi 
ssrsnas, “ I number only hours serene,” which turns to 
favour the chief drawback of the sun-dial. A weightier 
motto is Non rsgonisi rsgar, “ I rule not save I be ruled,” 
referring to the governing dial’s government by the sun, 
which is, as the authors observe, an enforcement of 
Thomas A’Kempis’s profound maxim : “ No man ruleth 
safely but he that is willing to be ruled.” A pithy saying 
is, “ Now is yesterday’s to-morrow.” “ Tak’ tint of time 
ere time be tint ” [heed of time ere time be lost] is a 
thrifty Scots counsel of the present day. 

The longer mottoes are mostly weak and unquotable. 
Lot us not forget the one jocose instance. Dean Cotton, 
of Bangor, had a cross old gardener, who bade folk, 
“ Go about your business.” After the man’s death, the 
Dean engraved his advice round the sun-dial, after the 
“Bil Stumps” fashion, thus: “Goa bou tyo urb us in ess.” 
It passed very well for a Welsh axiom. With which ray 
of jest wo may end a necessarily desultory notice of a very 
complete and interesting book, destined to be the standard 
authority on its subject. 


An Australian Poet. 

/« th« Days when the World was Wide. By Henry Lawson. 
(Sydney : A^us & Eobertson ; London : The Aus¬ 
tralian Book (Company.) 

One imagines that Mr. Henry Lawson has surely, some 
time and by some one, been called an Australian Kipling. 
He has just the superficial resemblances which court such 
superficial comparisons. He has not the magic of touch 
which ever and again lifts Mr. Kipling’s best ballads into 
the region of absolute poetry, such as the allusion to the 
“ spicy garlic smells” and the “tinkly temple bells” of 
Burmah. He has not the gift to create the same astonish¬ 
ingly literary effects out of vilely unliterary language : to 
make a debased speech give up strange reminiscences of 
buried fragrance. He has nothing, in fact, of the great 
artist that is in Kipling. His steed is on the levels; it is 
no winged horse, like that amazing khaki-coloured steed of 
the “ uncrowned laureate.” But it has bone, sinew, and 
“ go.” These ballads (for such they mostly are) abound 
in spirit and manhood, in the colour and smell of Australian 
soil. They deserve the popularity which they have won 
in Australia, and which we trust this edition will now give 
them iu England. That colony has, indeed, travelled far 
since Charles Lamb noticed the first-fruits of her verse. 
Mr. Lawson (it will be surmised from what we have said) 
is at his best in those poems where his rough, customary 
English has a dramatic effect and justification; and these 
are in the majority. Where he tries natural description 
and lyric sentiment, the lack of charm becomes patent. 
It is unfortunate that hie best poems are too long to quote 
entire. But take a sample' of the sturdy vigour in his 
steerage poem, “ For’ard^’: 

We are shabby, rough, ’n’ dirty, an’ our feelin’s out of 
tune. 

An’ it’s hard on fellers for’ard that was used to go saloon ; 

There’s a broken swell among us—he is barracked, he is 
chaffed. 

An’ I wish at times, poor devil, for his own sake he was 
aft; 

For they’d understand him, aft 
(He will miss the bath-rooms aft), 

Spite of all there’s no deuyin’ that there’s finer feelin's aft. 

I want to breathe the momin’ breeze that blows against 
the boat. 

For there’s a sweUin’ in my heart—a tightness in my 
throat— 

We are for’ard when there’s trouble! We are for’ard wb«n 
there’s graft! 

But the men who never battle always seem to travel aft; 
With their dressin’-cases, aft. 

With their swell pyjamas, aft— 

Tes ! the idle and the careless, they have ease and comfuit 
aft. 

Mr. Lawson has humour, too, and can blend it with 
hinted sentiment, as is done excellently in the Watty 
verses. In one swinging poem, “ The Star of Australasia,” 
Mr. Lawson prophesies the waking of Australia to 
warlike heroism—a prophecy in fair way of fulfilment. 
We have given a most imperfect notion of Mr. Lawson’s 
range. Almost every side of the roving settler's life is 
touched, always with vividness, picturesqueness, and a 
brave, open-air feeling. The book gives a better idea of 
Australia as it was till lately than volumes of prosaic 
description. For Mr. Lawson has lived the life he sings; 
and the vignette shows him on the tramp. He is a right- 
spirited poet, and .should make a mark among his like in 
England. 
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Other New Books. 

Eeflkcted Lights from “The 

Face of the Deep.” Ed. bt W. M. L. Jay. 

To arrange the wild beauty of Christina Rossetti’s free, 
fanciful meditations on the Apocalypse of 8t. John in a 
scheme of orderly parterres was a well-inspired thought. 
The tangled luxuriance of the original book has, indeed, a 
charm which does not survive the treatment; but for the 
practical purposes of spiritual reading no doubt the gather¬ 
ing of her thoughts imder the headings of Love, Faith, 
Humility, Obedience, Penitence, the Cross, and the like, will 
render them more generally useful. A curiously uumodem 
vein characterises the book — a very primitive attitude 
towards the evangelical truths seasoned with a grain or 
two of the demure wit characteristic of the school of 
Assisi. “ Ignorance by virtue of goodwill takes rank as a 
part of obedience. . . . Childlike souls know much that 
they understand not. . . . Knowledge and wisdom are 
quite distinct, though not necessarily sundered. ... In 
me same sense that some see and yet see not, hear and 
yet hear not, so some may be said to know without know¬ 
ing.” Here is an unfamUiar note: “Ignorance is often a 
safeguard and a privilege. It is better to avoid doubts than 
to reject them. To study a difficulty is often to incur one.” 
With one more quotation, we have done: 

[Thy trouble] is a surface scourge: kiss the rod, aud 
thou shalt abide as the profoimd sea whose surface is lashed 
aud ploughed by the wiuds, but whose depths repose in 
unbroken calm. 

(Alas for shallow persons who are all surface !) 

The book is prettily bound, and contains some pictures 
that, though agreeable to the eye, are too modem in spirit 
for the text they illustrate. (S.P.C.K.) 

William Conynoham • By Feedekiok Douglas 

Plunket. How. 

This memoir of the late Archbishop of Dublin reveals, 
to a world that knew him mainly as a truculent and 
fanatical enthusiast, the picture of a very engaging gentle¬ 
man. To him the Disestablished Church was no mere 
importation from England, but the Church of Patrick and 
Bridget and Kolumbkill; the dominant hierarchy of Rome 
an intrusive foreign tyranny—^sinister, rapacious, oppres¬ 
sive. He did sincerely believe that he could undertake no 
task more worthy of a patriot and a philanthropist than 
to loosen here and there those grievous fetters. His con¬ 
victions brought him face to face once, as he sat alone 
in a carriage from which the doors had been removed, with 
an angry, dangerous mob. He showed im very well. 
Sitting in doubt whether the next moment he might not 
be in rough hands, he wrote down in his note-book an 
account of the circumstances which had brought him into 
the predicament, with an expression of gratitude to the 
psalmist who had taught him to say: “The very abjects 
gathered themselves together against me, making mouths 
at me and ceased not.” For he liked words. “ You are 
such a quiddity,” he writes; “A change,” he says, “ some¬ 
times sprign you up ”; to the mother whom he worshipped 
he subscribes himself exuberantly, “Your most affectionat 
estissimus.” The appeal from “the Reformed Church of 
Spain ” was delightful to him. There was a touch of 
romance in the situation ; and it was a fine opportunity of 
asserting the autonomy of the Irish Church, as against 
Canterbury and the E.C.U. The consecration of Cabrera, 
said Pere Hyacinths to him, grasping his hand after the 
ceremony, “marks an era in the history of the Christian 
Church.” And his hearer, at least, believed it. He was 
the enfant terrible of the Anglican Church. If he had not 
been that he would have liked, he said, to be a landscape- 
gardener. (Isbister. 16s.) 


Bsgland, Egypt, and the Sudan. By H. D. Traill. 

The great tragi-comedy of modern Egypt, which began 
with the establiwment of the Ehediviate by that ruthless 
Albauian, Mehemet Ali, and his descendants, was closed by 
the final struggle between East and West at Omdurman, 
with its epilogue of the death of the Khalifa not far from 
Obeid. That chapter of modern history is now closed, and 
its record is to be found scattered over many volumes by 
many hands. As a whole, the great drama was non¬ 
existent until Mr. H. D. Traill was well-inspired to place 
it between two covers, and at such brief length that even 
the idlest man may find time to read it. As long as 
Oriental rulers do not graft the vices of the West upon 
those of the East they do well after their fashion; but 
Ismail Pasha was tempted to be Parisian, and so paved the 
way for Arabi, the Mahdi, and the Khalifa, and incident¬ 
ally brought about his own exile. We are now able to see 
that the drama unfolded itself in due course, and marched 
steadily towards the inevitable, and the little episodes 
which once seemed to be the plot itself are reduced to their 
proper dimensions. In Mr. Traill’s book the whole scheme 
is unfolded for us in order, with due regard to the import¬ 
ance of events, and the history is very excellently done. 
Being by Mr. Traill it is, of course, well written, and told 
with a due regard for its dramatic essentials. Three plans 
and a map illustrate the course of events, and an index— 
an absolute necessity in a work of this kind—gives the 
volume the dignity of a book of reference. (Archibald 
Constable & Co. 12s.) 

The Successors of Drake. By Julian S. Corbett. 

Mr. Corbett’s present volume is the se(j[uel to his Drale 
and the Tudor Navy, and continues the account of the war 
with Spain, which lasted from the death of Drake, in 
1596, to the death of Elizabeth. This Is a period too 
often ignored in our histories; but, as Mr. Corbett points 
out, the defeat of the Armada had by no moans finally 
established England’s position at sea, and the campaigns 
which followed were vital to her future. The period was 
one of splendid failure, for England attempted to make 
use of the maritime supremacy she had won, and failed 
because an efficient army was wanting to continue hostili¬ 
ties after the point beyond which naval action alone can¬ 
not advance. This volume must be road in connexion 
with Mr. Corbett’s two previous volumes on the Tudor 
navy. Some of his conclusions may be open to doubt; 
but he supplies much food for thought, and has written a 
painstaking and comprehensive study of the naval history 
of the time. The volume is well illustrated by photo¬ 
gravures of the Earl of Essex, and of Lords Dorset, 
Nottingham, and Mountjoy, and by process reproductions 
of portraits of Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Cumberland, 
and of charts and pictures of warlike operations. The 
maps are excellent, and the index is gratifying and fuU. 
The book is one which all students of naval matters should 
read. (Longmans, Green & Co. 21s.) 

By William Senior (“ Red 
Pike and Perch. Spinner”) and Others. 


This, the latest and ninth volume of the “ Fur, Feather 
and Fin ” series, is written by hands as accustomed to the 
pen as to the rod. The names of “ Red Spinner ” and 
“John Bickerdyke ” are familiar to those who never made 
a cast in their lives, and to whom a paternoster certainly 
does not suggest anything connected with angling. Mr. 
Senior deals with the pike wherever he is to be found, in 
river, lake, and pond, and discovers as many practical 
facts about him, drawn from shrewd experience, as should 
serve to make the budding pike-fisher turn at once to sort 
out and prepare hie winter tackle. With the pike of fancy 
Mr. Senior deals kindly; the monsters of 170 lbs. and up¬ 
wards, the giants of tradition, he dismisses with a shrug 
and a smile ; in local history, which is tradition glorified. 
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the pike assumes proportions more proper to the shark. 
But it is not to be wondered at that nsh should grow 
enormously round the inn fire o’ nights; there is some¬ 
thing in Ike unsteady light and the heavy shadows that 
makes things loom big. Mr. Senior devotes an interesting 
chapter to the “ Ancient Art of Trolling.” It is unsports¬ 
manlike to troll nowadays, except in waters were pike are 
regarded as mere vermin; it is certainly the most destruc¬ 
tive and wanton form of spot, the gorged hooks making it 
impossible to return undersized fish. 

“John Bickerdyke,” himself the author of the latest 
work on pike-fishing, deals with perch in this volume, and 
there is a chapter on “ Pike in Trout Waters,” by Mr. 
W. H. Pope. The methods of cooking the two fish are 
treated by Mr. Shand, who does not fail to mention that 
that glorious receipt of Izaac Walton’s for preparing a 
pike for the table, which is “too good for any but anglers 
or very honest men.” (Longmans. Ss.) 


We have received, in the “ Meisters of Medicine ” series, 
Thoman Sydenham, by Joseph Frank Payne (Unwin, Ss.), 
the fullest biography yet written of this famous seven¬ 
teenth-century physician, whom Dr. John Brown called 
“ the prince of practical physicians, whose character is as 
beautiml and genuinely English as his name.” Sydenham 
was a prolific medical writer, yet placed little faith in 
books as helps to the profession. Asked by Sir Sichard 
Blackmore, when a young man, what books he should 
study, Sydenham relied: “ Bead Bon Quixote ; it is a 
very good book; I read it myself still,” his meaning 
being: reading books will never make a doctor. 

Prince Demidoff’s Hunting Trips in the Caucasus was 
such a capital record of eager sport that no Nimrod 
need hesitate to read hie new book. After Wild Sheep 
in the Altai and Mongolia (Eowland Ward, 21 b.). Three 
yeara ago Prince Denndoff saw in Mr. Ward’s shop- 
window in Piccadilly some splendid heads of wild sheep 
which, he ascertained, had been secured by Major 
Cumberland on the Altai Mountains. He at once decided 
to start lor the same spot. As companion he secured Mr. 
St. George Littledale, and neither sportman’s wife would 
hear of being left behind. The narrative is excellent 
reading. 

Messrs. Longmans issue this week The Forward Policy 
and its Results: Thirty-five Years' Work Amongst the Tribes 
on our North-Western FVontier (15s. net), by Eichard Isaac 
Bruce, C.I.E. Mr. Bruce says he is more at home in the 
saddle than at the desk, but he has produced a record of 
his absorbing labours in connexion with the management 
of the tribes of our North and North-Western Frontiers of 
India. The principles advocated by Lord Eoberts and 
Lord Elgin have Mr. Bruce’s warm support. 

The Prolongation of Life (38. 6d.) is the title of a little 
book by E. E. Dudgeon, M.D., issued by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. It gives useful yet moderate advice on 
Exercise, Clothing, Bathing, Food, Drink, Tobacco, Eyes, 
and Beards. The author does not approve the last-named 
appendages. 

“ Get the writings of John Woolman by heart,” 
said Charles Lamb. We doubt whether many people 
have taken his advice, but Messrs. Headley Bros., of 
Bishopsgate, have just isstied an excellent illustrated 
edition of Woolman’s Journal, and his Word of Remembrance 
and Caution to the Rich. The introduction written in 1871 
by the poet Whittier is used, and there are an Appendix, 
Bibliog^raphy, &c. 

In the “Little Library” series we have from Messrs. 
Methuen The Early Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson, with 
notes and an introduction by Mr. J. Churton Collins ; and 
Maud, and Other Poems, edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
These volumes are extremely neat, and usefully equipped ; 
but we could wish the notes anywhere but at the foot of 
the page. 


Fiction. 

Petersburg Tales. By Olive Garnett. 

(Heinemann. fis.) 

It is probable that Miss Garnett has enjoyed exceptional 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the Eussian 
character. If not, so much the more to bo admired is the 
living picture of middle-class Eussian society which is 
presents in one of these tales, “ The Case of Vetrova.” 
About these characters there is no suggestion of second-hand 
observation. And to present the different types by the 
portrayal of their diverse attitudes towards the tragedy of 
the girl revolutionary burned to death in prison under 
conditions that leave room for wide and sinister conjecture, 
is an ambitious and spirited design. Also it is carried out wilh 
ability. That the story nevertheless does drag is due to 
the fact that Vetrova herself is left too shadowy. We do 
not even learn precisely what happened to her, and—which 
is more serious—we never are brought near enough to 
realise her personality. Imagine The Ring md the Book 
without Pompilia’s story! Far the best constructed of 
these four stories, the most effectually wrought, is “The 
Secret of the Universe.” This is the title of a wild 
excursion into the domain that guards its secret between 
Matter and Mind. The grey figure of the simple-hearted 
megalomaniac, its author, and the ample form of his 
tearful wife (with her back hair twisted into the semblance 
of a teapot handle), are convincing. Charming is the 
outline of Blanche, bent on defending the amiable Koko 
from the obsession of these innocent horse-leeches. By 
his good offices the absurd book is at last produced. Not 
a copy sold; and Bar^ was set to work upon his auto¬ 
biography, which, being written in Eussian, must be 
translated: 

We all pegged away again in the afternoon, and for days 
after that. . . . Idon’trememberthedetaUsnow, only that 
from the day Barry became Professor of Law in St. Peters¬ 
burg he strode on till the closing chapters, a tragic figure, 
through oppression and chicanery; down a vista of arrests, 
imprisonments, exile, sufferings, in an atmosphere 
vibrating with indignation and revolt. We, of coarse, 
very soon revolted against the word “ indignation,” we 
had so soon exhausted the available equivalents. The 
“anger mingled with contempt” supplied by the dic¬ 
tionary didn’t go very far. All the go^ and intelligent 
people whom Barry had met had necessarily been in¬ 
dignant about something, and this was the one prominent 
fact which he seemed to remember about them. . . . The 
chapters on the Polish exiles whom Barry met in Siberia— 
the best chapters—were also the most painful, and, strange 
to record, reduced us oftenest to hysterical laughter. We 
might laugh; it was well we did. The book gained on us; 
and, as we proceeded, the figure of the unconscious hero— 
of this noble old man—stood out clearer and clearer. 
Childlike vanity was writ large over the pages, but his 
essential character shone through the gloom like a vein of 
gold in a dark place. Such apostrophes, coming as a 
climax to a burst of indignation, as “ Nicholas I., I 
abominate you ! Alexander II., I defy you! Alexander 
III., I despise you ! ” would reduce us to that feebleness 
in which the pen falls from nerveless fingers, and one 
leans back, in inward vision, between laughter and tears. 

This long quotation shows Miss Garnett in her most 
personal vein. She is stiffer sometimes. Like all clever 
writers of the rising generation she shows tendencies that 
we propose for the future to call Jacobean. “ Out of It,” 
for instance, is a mere essay in the manner; and as such it 
is clever. The substance of the tale, however, is too 
slender to sustain accidents so elaborate, and our admira- 
"tion is quite unimpassiuned. Having mentioned by name 
three of the stories, wo dare not omit all allusion to 
“ Eoukoff.” It is an excellent piece of work: it almost 
“ comes off.” Pedantry we abominate; but there occur 
little solecisms that we cannot but resent in pages that 
furnish so many and quite remarkable evidences of an 
excellent talent. 
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Tongiui of Cotueienm. By Robert Hichens. 

(Methuen.) 

Mk. Hicheks, it is common knowledge, has a tasteful 
style, an eye for landscape, and a pretty wit; but the fact 
remains that in nothing he has written, so far as his 
writing remains in our memory, is there any evidence that 
his mind is set apart from the habit of thought prevalent 
among the educated and intelligent of his contemporaries. 
That is superficial and materialistic, if you analyse it, to the 
last. But such as it is it should produce itself in litera¬ 
ture. It should not, that is to say, play with notions that 
are alien to its temper. Above all, it should not start 
boldly with a prajtematural manifestation, and then 
neither stand boldly by it nor adequately explain it away. 
That is what, in “How Love came to Professor Guildea,” 
Mr. Hichens rather flagrantly does. There you have a 
materialistic man of science subject to the obsession of a 
degraded spirit. The suffering of the man under this 
humiliating persecution is rather poignantly indicated. 
The story laid hold upon us as we read it, for it was told 
with a nicety of circumstance that convinced. Particularly 
that parrot offering its crest to the caress of the unseen 
finger—mimicking the lovesick endearments of the unseen, 
loathed visitant—is final evidence that the obsession had 
an external cause. Yet when the man succumbs to the 
horror—dies—we are told simply that the victim died from 
failure of the heart. Of course there follows a suggestion 
that that was but a shallow view of the case; but this is 
not enough, unless the author can convince us that he has 
in view another, and a mystical, hypothesis. And that 
the glimpse of the figure huddled on the Park bench 
opposite singularly fails to do. The same fault we 
find in “ The Lady and the Beggar,” and “ The Cry 
of the Child.” They are “ shockers ” of the prroter- 
natural. So is “ Sea Change.” About all these, as about 
most of Mr. Hichens’s more serious work, there is an air of 
insincerity. It is as though, behind the mask, we could 
divine always his smile of inappropriate sanity. We like 
him so much better in his merry moments. 


Men of Marlowe'». By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

(John Long.) 

Mas. Dddksey, with a recklessness similar to Mr. Hichens’s, 
seems to take it for granted that, believing so little, we are at 
liberty to pretend anything. As to which the most obvious 
comment is that, granting the principle, to act upon it, and 
to cut himself free from the fetters of law and fact, suggests 
in the author not fecundity but poverty of imagination. 
“ Beyond the Grey Gate ” is the story that for the moment 
we have particularly in mind. The crazy fancy of the 
cooped-up cockney clerk, who from a suburban ramble 
returns to his shrewish wife with a picturesque babble of 
green fields and rustic lovers and a blooming dairymaid, 
is convincing as it stands. The fruitless voyage of verifica¬ 
tion is touching; but to make it bite it is deemed neces¬ 
sary, after the man’s death, to renew the search, and to 
discover an aged man with reminiscences all too pat: 

“ Ah! there was a gate on the common—hereabouts, as 
near as I can mind. . . . There was a copse—Shannonses 
Copse, I think they called it; but my memory ain’t what 
it was. You went over a stile. That was a rare place for 
coortin’ ”—he grinned, showing a toothless cavern, and 
he spluttered with merry memories as he rocked on the 
spade. 

He goes on further to particularise. Upon such coincidences 
it is hardly enough to comment “ Odd, wasn’t it ? But then 
the world is odd.” These stories of the Men of Marlowe’s 
Inn are not, however, invariably open to a similar objection. 
They are gruesome studies, rather, of the effect that the 
atmosphere of the London Inns has, if not upon the actual 
dwellers therein, at any rate upon the imaginative minds 
of those who contemplate it from the brighter focus of 


family life in the suburbs or the convenient fiat: and for 
what they are we joyfully proclaim that they are very 
good. 


The Bountiful Lady. By Thomas Cobb. 

(Grant Richards.) 

It is still very doubtful whether any but children know 
anything worth knowing about children. Advanced 
students of the Child, like Lewis Carroll and Mr. Kenneth 
Grahams, may, perhaps, have got as far as that realisation 
of ignorance which is the first step towards knowledge; 
but beyond this who has passed ? The present is said to 
be an age of children’s books. It would be more correct 
to say that it is an age of children’s books for adults. Try 
to imagine the Child, with his barbarian simplicity 
appreciating the fine aroma of The Golden Age. You 
cannot. No respectable child would sniff at it. And the 
popularity of Alice is due immensely more to parents than 
to offspring. We admit that thousands of children have 
enjoyed Alice; but millions have enjoyed Jeseica’e First 
Prayer. It needs a clever infant to grasp the subtleties of 
Alice ; and though all children are profound, few are clever. 
Without la) ing claim to any shadow of exact scholarship, 
we assert that children, in the pullulating mass, want 
neither cleverness, nor fancy, nor imagination in their 
literature. What they do want is something solid, stolid, 
and slabby—something akin to a beefsteak and fried 
potatoes at a Strand restaurant. 

We venture to think that The Bountiful Lady will please 
parents better than children. It is a delightful little novel, 
and Mr. Cobb has used much devemess in throwing the 
glamour of a fairy-tale over his story without denying 
from the strict factual realism of a Flaubert. But we 
consider that children only desire the glamour of a fairy¬ 
tale in a fairy-tale. We believe that they would have 
preferred Mr. Cobb to relate how Mary Brown, the street- 
urchin, was run over and taken into a nice home full of 
dolls and sweets and footmen, plainly and straight¬ 
forwardly, without any circumlocutory fancy. 

Notes on Novels. 

\^Th«»e notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Beviews of a selection will follow.'] 

The Flame of Life. By Gabhiblb D’Annunzio. 

This is a translation, by the talented authoress of Via Lucis, 
of another of the “ Romances of the Pomegranate ” series 
by the ineffable D’Annunzio. 11 Fuoco has flamed of late, 
for other than literary reasons, through Continental drawing¬ 
rooms and in Continental newspapers. This is how one of 
the characters, “ Paris Eglano, the erotic poet, a fair, 
beardless youth, who had a handsome and voracious red 
mouth,” tmks : “ In an hour’s time Venice will offer some 
Nero-like lover hidden in some gondola-cabin the Dionysian 
spectacle of a city that has been set on fire by its own 
delirium.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 

In the Palace of 

THE Kino. By F. Maeion Ckawfobd. 

Mr. Crawford is the wanderer of fiction. Those who 
have read all his many admirable novels should have an 
intimate acquaintance with the polite social life of many 
countries. In this volume he takes us to Spain, and offers 
a love story of old Madrid. “Two young girls sat in a 
high, though very narrow, room of the old Moorish palace 
to which King Philip the Second had brought his court 
whenhefinally made Madrid his capital.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Journal of a Jealous Woman. By Percy White. 

By the author of The West End and Mr. Bailey Martin, 
which is another way of saying that this is a smart and 
lively tale of modem bfe, with just sufficient seriousness 
in the background to lighten the comedy. (Nisbet. 68.) 
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The Eagle’s Heart. Bt Hamlir Garland. 

Mr. Garland gives us, not for the first time, a closely 
studied picture of Far West life. The background is 
always convincing. ** It was good to face the W^est again. 
The wild heart of the youth flung off all doubt, all regret. 

. . . The first mirage filled his heart with a rush of 
memories of wild rides, and the grease-wood recalled a 
hundred odorous camp-fires. He was getting home. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Lord Linlithgow. By Morley Egberts. 

Mr. Eoberts has produced a political novel in a political 
hour. We make the acquaintance of Lord Linlithgow 
just after he has resigned the Premiership, when the 
Conservatives are paralysed, and the Eadicals a rabble. 
“And look at Europe!” Mrs. Eedway laughed, “I 
decline to look at Europe.” There is some very attractive 
womankind in the story, which is brisk and pointed. 
(Arnold. 6s.) 

The Marriage of True Minds. By Theo^hila North. 

“ To All ‘ Knights of the Holy Ghost,’ whether their 
Panoply bo Silence or Song,” this story is dedicated. It 
is described by its title, and by its quotation of Shake¬ 
speare’s Sonnet CXVI. 

Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove; 

Oh, no 1 it it an ever JixH mark, 

That looks on tempests and it never shaken. 

The story will satisfy sticklers for a happy ending. 
(Eichards. fis.) 

Clare Monro. By Hannah Lynch. 

A very short novel by the author of Ths Autobiography 
of a Child. It is the story of a mother and daughter, and 
is pathetic and tragic. (Milne. 2s. fid.) 

The Monk Wins. By E. H. Cooper. 

By the author of Mr. Blake of Newmarket. The present 
story opens at Ascot. “The Monk” is a two-year old 
which, on page 5, wins the New St«ikes. The owner of 
“ The Monk ” is Margaret, who has £40,000 a year She 
is thb heroine of this novel of sport and society by a 
promising writer, who does not trouble his head with 
problems. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

I’d Crowns Eesign. By J. MacLaren Cobham. 

A light-hearted romance. Time : present. Place; 
Scotland. The daughter of Colonel Herries Hay, and the 
Crown Prince of Bceotia meet and love in the Highlands. 
The end is unusual. (John Long, fis.) 

Parson Peter. By Arthur H. Norway. 

By the author of Highways and Byways in Devon and 
Cornwall. It opens on a spring afternoon a hundred years 
ago. “Parson Peter! Time was when his name—ay, 
and his features too—were familiar to every fisherman 
from Portland to the Start.” (Murray, fis.) 

Long Lts^b the King. By Guy Boothby. 

With pictures. Mr. Boothby’s-th (we do not know the 

exact number, but a new novel by Mr. Boothby also reached 
us last week) work of fiction finds him in the Zenda vein. 
On page 6 we read : “To enter upon my story proper, it 
is only fit that I should commence with a brief description 
of the life of my poor father. Maximilian the Second, 
King of Pannonia, as all the world is aware, was a 
monarch foredoomed to trouble from his cradle ”—and 
so on. (Ward, Lock, os.) 


KLatb Cameron of Brux. By J. E. Muddock. 

An historical novel by the author of In tlw King's Favour, 
also an historical novel which, we notice in an advertise¬ 
ment, has been described by the Academy as a “g«md 
historical novel.” The present work is “ a story of wild 
doings and strange people based upon legends and tradi¬ 
tions current in the loc^ty in which the scenes are laid.” 
That locality, need we say, is Scotland : period, fourteenth 
century. “ He touched her under the chin: ‘ By Saint 
Agnes, but you are a pretty wench.’ ” (Digby, Long, fis.) 

The Soul of the Countess. By Jessie L. Weston. 

A collection of six graceful stories, on medieeval models. 
To each story is prefixed a prelude in verse. (Nutt. 
3s. fid.) 

The Adventures of a Journalist. By H. Cadbtt. 

He was “ a tall, odd-looking young man, clean shaven 
and keen of face,” attached to the Evenii^ Orb, and his 
adventures, having arranged themselves nicely into eleven 
chapters, are here set forth. He dies at the end of the 
last adventure. (Sands. 3e. fid.) 

A Traitor in London. By Fergus Hume. 

All the names from Eoberts to Ehodes, from Chamber¬ 
lain to Kruger, all the war talk that has filled the 
daily papers for the past year, are to be found again in 
these pages plus the “ element of romance ” seen mrough 
the eyes of the author of The Mystery of a Hansom (faib. 
The twenty-fifth chapter is called “ Besieged,” the twenty- 
sixth “In Captivity,” and the last “Calm after Storm.” 
(Long, fis.) 

Verity. By Sidney Piokbring. 

“A reddening winter sun—the December sun of 1815— 
was sending long level beams across the fields by the 
waterside.” A long, thorough tale of domestic and 
country life. (Arnold, fis.) 

We have also received; A Tragedy of Three, by 
T. T. Dahle. (Hurst & Blackett.)— Saronia, by E. 
Short, a romance of Ancient Ephesus. (Stock, fis.)— 
Mrs. Frederick Graham, by Alice A. Clowes. (Swan 
Sonnenschein. 2s. fid.)— Bobert Kane, by C. H. Malcolm. 
(Simpkin. 38. fid.)—«/on»y of the Villa, by Mrs. C. H. 
Eadford. (Arnold, fis.)— Haggith Shy, Quakeress, by Mark 
Ashton. (Hutchinson, fis.)— The Malice of Grace Went- 
byE.H.Heppenstall. Prologue: Murder; Chapter 
LXII.: Forgiveness. Peace on Earth. (Long, fis.)— 
As Luck Would Have It, by William Westall, a good sto^ 
of social life, with a vadidity-of-marriage and transfer-of- 
estates plot, and a well-chosen motto from Defoe. (Chatto 
& Windus. Gs.)—The Faulted Chamber, by Harry A. 
Spurr, in which a rascal priest of the Eussian Church 
pursues a princess with his attentions. (Digby, Long, fis.) 
—By an Unseen Hand, by Edwin Hughes, a readable iml- 
way romance of “The Eagged Thirteen,” a secret society 
whose reign of terror is described and dissipated in four¬ 
teen chapters. (Arrowsmith. 38. fid.)— The Heart of 
Babylon, a story of Methodist life: “Something fell—a 
hand on the pulpit ledge, a book on the floor below, an 
electric touch—and there and then a revival broke out.” 
(Marshall & Co. 6a.)—A Romance of the Unseen, by M. E. 
Winchester, (Digby, Long, fis.)— The Scarlet Judges, 
by Eliza F. Pollard, a tale of the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands. (Partridge. 6a.)—The Black Pilgrim, by 

Michael Czajkowski, a Polish writer not yet familiarised 
to English readers. The translation is done by Mr. S. C. 
de Soissons, who says : “ W^ild, unbridled violence of action 
and feeling, sympathetic but improbable fancy, are the 
features of this and the autlior’s other romances.” (Digby, 
Long, fis.) 
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Milton in the Market Place.* 

“ Muton, a name to resound for ages.” And yet the 
appearance of a study of Milton amid the multitude of books 
that are now racing against Christmas is something of a 
surprise—a goodly surprise. Thus it should bo. Thus in 
the literary market-place should Milton’s ghost come 
wandering by, leaving the air full of great suggestions, 
and diverting men’s gaze from the meteors of November 
to the planets of all time. Do we sufficiently exalt, and 
remember, and attend on Milton as our supreme literary 
man? With Shakespeare we have here nothing to do. 
Shakespeare is not our master, because it is impossible 
that we should be his pupils. The more approach to 
Shakespeare, in that character, becomes ludicrous as it 
becomes actual. The decUvities are too steep that lead to 
his transcending tmd incomprehensible genius. It is lesson 
enough that this man has taken an intellectual seat to 
which none can follow him, and that his cloud-belted 
genius sheds on us light and warmth with the imsolicited 
graciousness of the sun itself. We are not loth to dwell 
on this empyrean separation of Shakespeare from all our 
other writers. In the catalogue they go together, but 
even this convenience would be abandoned if at all times, 
and in all casual moods, we could realise the greatness of 
Shakespeare. Prof. E^eigh is awake to the need of a 
sleepless homage, and not his least interesting page is 
the one in which he pays it: 

We have to widen our conception of human nature in 
order to think of him as a man. How hard a thing it is 
to conceive of Shakespeare as a human spirit, embodied 
and conditioned, whose affections, though higher mounted 
than ours, yet, when they stooped, stooped with the like 
wing, is witnessed by all biographies of Shakespeare, and 
by many thousands of the vohunes of criticism and com¬ 
mentary that have been written on his works. One writer 
is cont^t to botanise with him—to study plant lore, that 
is, with a theatrical manager, in his hard-earned leisure, 
for teacher. Another must read the Bible with him, 
idthough, when all is said, Shakespeare’s study was but 
little on the Bible. Others elect to keep him to music, 
astronomy, law, hunting, hawking, fishing. He is a good 
companion out of doors, and some would fain keep him 
there, to make a count^ gentleman of him. . . . They 
hardly know what to make of his “ undervalued book ” ; 
but they know that he was a great man, and to have 
bought a wood-fell or a quarter of mutton from him, that 
would have been something! Only the poet-critics attempt 
to see life, however brokenly, through Shakespeare’s eyes, 
to let their enjoyment keep attendance upon his. And 
from their grasp, too, he escapes by sheer excess. 

Milton does not thus elude or dispart men’s intelligence. 
His achievement, glorious though it is, does not baffle the 
human mind. We are not kept dumb and distant; we can 
draw near and pay a personal homage. His genius, 
indeed, is less mysterious tind more explicable than we 
may be apt to think. Many smaller men are harder to 
understand. Prof. Ealeigh makes a point of this; 

It is essential for the understanding of Milton that we 
should take account of the rare simplicity of his character. 
No subtleties; no tricks of the dramatic intellect, which 

* Milton. By Prof. Walter Kaleigh. (Arnold. 6s.) 


dresses itself in a hundred masquerading costumes and 
peeps out of a thousand spy-holes; no development, one 
might sdm'st say, only training, and that 8elf-impo;ed. 
There is but one Milton, and he is throughout one and the 
same, in his life, in his prose, and in his versefrom those 
early days, when we find him, an uncouth swain. 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay. 

to the last days when, amid a swarm of disasters, he 
approved himself like Samson, and earned for himself the 
loftiest epitaph in the language, his own: 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Ur knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair. 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

Not only was Milton’s literary life single, but his mind 
climbed no spiritual heights that abash the common man. 
He did not so much as set a foot within that “ misty mid¬ 
region ” in which Maeterlinck walks to-day; and with the 
mystics of a time nearer his own—with Vaughan, for 
instance—ho had no real companionship. The geography 
of Paradite Loet can be taught definitely to children. 
“There is no metaphysic, nothing spiritual, nothing 
mysterious, except in name, throughout the whole poem. 
The so-called spiritual beings are as definitely embodied ^ 
man.” In a word, Milton stands first of our poets in 
virtue of bis having clothed with their utmost majesty 
certain conceptions which, though spiritual in kind, have 
always been, and always must be, “ bodied forth” to the 
multitude in material expressions. He described Heaven, 
and Hell. But he pictured them not as Dante did, 
by fibrst imagining them in detail, and then applying 
ordinary words to that which no longer seemed extra¬ 
ordinary ; he pictured them with all those circumstances 
of remoteness, vastness, and dreadfulness by which they 
awe and allure the soul. He did not cut down mysteries 
to the height of language, however exquisite, but boldly 
sought to make language compass thiuM unattempted yet 
in prose or rhyme. Not metaphysical things were thwe, 
but things which tradition had rendered almost material, 
while conferriM on them incalculable force and majesty. 
So that, in e&ct, it was Milton’s task to visualise the 
highest of definite conceptions in the noblest garment of 
poetry that could be woven from the English language. 
This, ultimately, he did, making it bis express and holy 
mission. He acquired a command over English words, 
and over the harmonies of which they were capable, that 
no other poet has acquired; and with these he developed 
a lofty mscretion, or intuition, which made him master 
also of the teeming ideas and images which his theme 
naturally suggested; until, in the fulness of power, 
he could express and attune and build. Thus, Milton 
is the greatest poetic workman whoso work we can 
watch and understand. He is dealing with themes _ of 
permanent interest in language, of permanent dignity. 
Had he been less than Milton the result must have beep 
flat beyond report, or ludicrous beyond pity. _ But his 
splendour of diction; his harmonies, ever vMying, ever 
triumphant; and his lofly and sanctified choice of ideas, 
carried him through a task which transcended—as he himself 
well knew—aught that had been enterprised by poet or 
historian in any age. Every writer should steep his mind 
in Milton’s poetry; as Prof. Ealeigh says, “ there is 
nothing to put beside him.” Open his poems where you 
will—what perfected speech, running, as it were, on 
wheels of music—what golden noise! 

Where were ye Nymphs when the remorseless deep 
Closed over the head of your loved Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bards, me famous Druids, lie. 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high. 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream: 

Ay me! I fondly dream 

Had ye been there; for what could that have done P 
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^'hat could tli» Muse herbclf that Orpheua bore, 

The Muse herself for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal Nature did lament. 

When, by the rout, that made the hideous roar. 

His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the L’sbian shore ? 

We snatch these lines from the description of Rome in 
“ Paradise Regained ” : 

Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering in, 

Pretors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state; 

Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power, 

Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings; 

Or embassies from regions far remote 
In various habits on the Appion road. 

Or on th’ EmUian, some from farthest south, 

Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 

Meroe, Nilotic isle, and, more to west, 

The realm of Bocchus to the Blackmoor sea; 

From th’ Asian kings, and Parthian among the,e. 

From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian, Trapobane, 

Dusk faces with silken turbants wreath’d. 

But quoting Milton is not the work of a weekly paper. 
The point we wish to insist on is this, that it is the business 
of every young writer to learn from Milton what our 
language can do, and of every young critic to learn from 
Milton what our language has done. We have no doubt that 
even the novelist of to-day, in common with the historian, 
the essayist, and the poet, has everything to gain from keep¬ 
ing a chamber of his mind sacred to Milton and reverberant 
with his music. What Prof. Raleigh calls the beset¬ 
ting sin of the Romantics—the employment of irrelevant 
and excessive detail—would surely be somewhat purged 
away by even a lip loyalty to the master of English 
Classicism. Nor would this be the only vice to wither 
away in contact with Milton’s altar flame. The power to 
prolong, and balance, and undulate a sentence would be 
acquired by remiuiscence, and the young writer would not 
need the poet’s explicit disapproval of the staccato style, so 
useful as a spurt, so wearying as a pace. On this point 
Prof. Raleigh has a passage which we cannot pass. 

The clink of the rhyming couplet was not more dis¬ 
pleasing to Milton’s ear than the continued emphatic ba'k 
of a series of short sentences. Accustomed as he was to 
the heavy-armed processional manner of scholarly Renais¬ 
sance prose, he felt it an indignity to “lie at the mercy of 
a coy, flirting style; to be girded with frumps and curtal 
gibes, by one who makes sentences by the statute, as if all 
above three inches long were confiscate.” Later on, in 
the Apology, he returns to this grievance, and describes 
how h's adversary “sobs me out half a dozen phthisical 
mottoes, whenever he had them, hopping short in the 
measure of convulsion fits ; in which labour the agony of 
his wit having escaped narrowly, instead of wwl-.^ized 
periods, he greets us with a quantity of thumb-ring posies.” 

The density of Milton’s prose and poetic styles should 
come as a revelation to many of our -writers who think 
that to be musical they must be diffuse. They may learn 
that it is the hardest stone that takes, and deserves, the 
best polish, when they see Milton’s heavy wains of meaning 
moving without creak or jolt. Here, also, Prof. Raleigh 
has wise words for this generation: 

Eclecticism and the severe castigation of style are 
dangerous disciplines for any but a rich temperament; 
from others they produce only what is exquisite and thin 
and vapid. The “ stylist ” of the modern world is gener¬ 
ally an interesting invalid ; his complexion would lose all 
its transparency if it were exposed to the weather; his 
weak voice would never make itself heard in the hubbub of 
the bazaar. Sunbeams cannot be extracted from cucumbers, 
nor can the great manner in literature emanate from a 
chill self-culture. 

When Milton resolved to “ strictly meditate the thankless 
Muse ” he did not mean, by this, to acquire a style, but 
to acquire ideas and the style suitable for their expression. 


Things Seen. 

France and Those. 

Odtside the House of the South African Republic at the 
Paris Exhibition a crowd, gesticulating and chattering, was 
gathered, and the steps were hidden by the eager move¬ 
ment, inwards and outwards, of Boer sympathisers. I 
entered. Half the house was neglected; in the other half an 
excited crowd surrounded an iU-done marble bust of Ex- 
President Kruger, embowered in laurel leaves. You could 
only see the ex-President’s face; the rest was all greenery 
and faded flowers. He looked like an elephant in a jungle 
where a national picnic has been held; for paper—bits 
and scraps—was everywhere, pinned on to the laurel 
leaves, gummed to the walls, stuck like bulbs into the 
flower-pots, and scattered on the floor, untidy as autumn 
leaves. And on every piece of paper was scribbled ribald 
or insulting remarks against Us, Our Queen, Our Generals, 
Our Colonial Secretary, etcetera, etcetera. More, the 
whitewashed, wooden pillars that supported the South 
African Republic were scribbled, high as the hand could 
reach, with messages to Us. Some were in verse, some in 
elegant prose, some in prose unacademic, some in the 
cryptic slang of the Boulevards. All were hostile to Us. 
Some provoked pity, some laughter; some aroused the 
feeling with which one confronts the vagaries of a vulgar 
child; some flushed the face of the Anglo-Saxon and 
made him grip his stick. That condition had become mine 
when I was dug between the third and fourth ribs with 
the end of a pen-holder. I turned; my eyes travelled 
along the instrument of peace till they reached an out¬ 
stretched arm, and, roaming up a magenta blouse, rested 
at last upon a homely, cajoling face. It belonged to a 
young woman, one of three seated behind a red-baize- 
covered table, on which were spread three tomes, the size 
of family Bibles, in process of being filled with signatures, 
“ Temoignage de eympaihie pour les Boers," said the 
young woman, again offering me the pen-holder. Well, 
I retired; I executed a strategic retreat. On the steps 
an incident happened that restored me. He was an old 
Frenchman, distinguished and courteous, and he had seen 
the whole incident. He advanced towards me ; he raised 
his hat. He did not speak, but his manner had so 
exquisite a touch of apology and sympathy that the 
indignity of the past minutes faded into nothing. “ That 
is not France,” I said, waving towards the ribald and 
insulting soribblings. “That is not France,” he cried. 
“Ah! we of the older generation have memories. We 
are not swayed by every wind that blows. We do not 
seek our opinions on the Boulevards. We do not have 
a fresh hysteria with every moon, and bare our souls at 
the bidding of the loudest screamer. I”—he breathed 
heavily—“ I have seen the German flag floating over St. 
Dennis ; I—I have seen the German troops camped in the 
Champs Elysees. 1 speak for Prance, not for—those.” 


The Way. 

The midday train rattled on its dusty way, from Ports¬ 
mouth to London, through the pleasant county of Sussex. 
A bright May sun poured in at the windows. I and a girl 
with a largo basket, who sat in the opposite corner, were 
the only occupants of the carriage. 

At Horsham the door opened to admit a little woman 
laden with pillows and parcels, which were hastily thrown 
down while she helped in another woman,—bigger than 
herself, with a fat unhealthy face, and a red flower in hek 
bonnet,—who, with a good deal of grumbling ceremony, 
settled herself, full length on the seat in front of me. The 
girl quickly shrank into her corner, to give the newcomer 
more room fox her feet; and put her basket down on the 
floor, apparently heedless of the strictures passed upon it. 
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“ Baakets like that are too big to have in the carriage, 
taking up people’s places—ought to go in the luggage van. 
How this tram do shake! Ihit the cushion at my back, 
Bessie—lower down, can’t you ? No—don’t want nothing 
over my feet. Leave me alone—do.” • 

The girl turned back from the window; looked at the 
flushed, irritable face of the invalid, and the almost tearful 
anxiety of her friend. Then—hesitating—she stooped 
over her basket, and uncovered a disorder of spring flowers. 
With a scarcely perceptible movement of her foot, she 
pushed them towards the newcomers. There they lay in 
the dusty sunshine—the whole carriage was filled with 
their glow and fragrance. 

I panned at the stout woman; her eyes were flxed on 
the flowers, the complaints ceased, and her face was almost 
peaceful. 

“ Those primroses are pretty, am’t they, Bessie ?—and 
the bluebells,—remind me of the little wow at the back of 
the farm, when we was children. It was blue with them 
in May, wasn’t it?—and we used to go out to pick them 
• Sundays. . . . No, thank you, dear, don’t trouble about 
me,—the pillow’s quite conilortable.” 

There was a long silence. The flowers began to droop 
a little in the hot sun, but the girl did not cover them over. 

When we reached Victoria, the little woman turned, 
to gather up the shawls and cushions, after her companion 
had left the carriage. “ Thank you, my dear,” she said 
to the girl,—” my sister is going up to the hospital, for a 
dreadful bad operation, and you have helped her on the 
way.” 


My Book. 

The Story of an Author’s Vanity. 

It was my first book, my only book, my ewe lamb; but 
it was not a “work,” not an “important publication,” 
like Mr. Lecky’s Jfap of Life. The reviewers did not 
welcome it either eagerly or seriously. Nobody gave it 
three columns, or even one column and a turn. It was 
merely included in that section which begins : “We 
have aho received the following ”—and here and there com¬ 
plimentary remarks were made on the cover, the end 
papers, and the title-page, which were all extremely 
pretty. But the inside was mine, and when my publisher 
informed me that the volume had been sent to the Book. 
Section of the Paris Exhibition, as an example of his 
“ choicest publications,” I determined that, come what 
might, I would visit Paris and see it. Just think! Some¬ 
where in that mighty place, where sixty millions of souls 
were expected; somewhere, under a glass case, gazed at 
by a maximum of one hundred and twenty mMons of 
eyes, was my book, my ewe lamb. It was thrilling. 

I could only spare one day—going and returning by the 
night boat. I began foolishly, without studying map, or 
plan, or guide. Anglo-Saxon arrogance prompted me to cast 
myself at the doors, and find my way, by instinct and by 
questions, to the Book Section. It was raining as I 
entered the great gate at the Place de la Concorde, and, 
throwing an approving eye on the horticultural exhibits, 
sought shelter in the Palace of Fine Arts. I would see 
the pictures. Was not the whole day before me, in which 
to find my book ? Two hours later I emerged from the 
pictures haunted by a French work, the size of the wall 
of a house, too horrible for description, where famished 
men and women were tearing at, and feeding upon, the 
dying bodies of other famished men and women. I looked 
around. The day was still young: to my right bubbled 
the Seine, palaces upon her banks : before me, white and 
wide, stretched the noble Pont Alexandre III., and 
beyond, bright even under a leaden sky, the stucco, 
pretentious palaces of Various Industries stretched like a 
bodyguard of stage soldiers towards the sombre dome that 


covers Napoleon’s tomb. Across the Seine, around and 
beyond the Eiffel Tower, like a city seen from a train, 
clustered a heterogeneous mass of domes, spires, and 
minarets. And somewhere in this splendid confusion, in 
some cloistral comer, protected by a glass case, gazed at 
by a percentage of one himdred and twenty million eyes, 
was my book. I did not hurry towards it. Such a rare 
enterprise must be approached calmly. The fine per¬ 
ceptions of the infrequent author forbade me to show 
even to myself the eager vanity that I felt. So I crossed 
the river, and turned into the Street of Nations, where I 
roamed through the houses of Spain, Germany, and Austria, 
but not Great Britain, for on the door was posted this 
notice: “ Closed in wet weather.” Dear England! 

Then I lunched, and later asked the way to the Book 
Section. It was near the Swiss Village, I was told, hard 
by the Chateau d’Eau. The Naval and Military Exhibits 
beguiled me for fifteen minutes; but, although I turned 
my face resolutely from Commercial Navigation, and 
Forests Himting and Fishing, the Optical Palace beat 
me. I stayed there half-an-hour, and I also succumbed 
to Guatemala. In Civil Engineering I again asked my 
way, and, alas! was wrongly directed, for at four o’clock 
I found myself in the midst of Agriculture and Foods. 
StUl three full hours remained, and, if I denied myself 
dinner, I could count upon four in which to find the Book 
Section. Again I asked my way, and was told to retrace 
my steps. At Andalusia in the Time of the Moors I met 
a coimtryman who informed me, in the tone of a man who 
tells you that it is fine for the time of the year, that he 
had passed through the Book Section an hour before. 
“Bo(«8 are not much in my lino,” he said, adding wearily," I 
guess I’ve seen all I want to see.” He was now going out 
by the Nicole Militaire gate, and as the Book Section was 
on the way (I am quoting him) ho would very willingly 
show it to mo. I accepted his offer gladly, but by some 
mischance I missed him in Mines and Metals, and never 
saw him again. It was now half-past five, and I began to 
grow a litue anxious. I felt like a parent who, having 
promised to visit his little son at school, cannot find the 
town where it is situated. Somehow I had never lost faith 
that the Book Section was adjacent to the Swiss Village. 
I made that my aim. An assistant in the department 
where they -were manufacturing Savon de Congo, to 
whom I applied, knew the village well: he had taken his 
grandfather there to see the imitation glaciers. I must 
cross the Champ de Mars, and go right through Means of 
Transport till I came to Corea; then straight on, leaving 
Chemical Industries on my left, till I came to Sweden. 
The Swiss Village was just beyond Sweden. He had not 
himself seen the Book Action, but no doubt the informa¬ 
tion I had already gathered on that point was correct. It 
was not likely, he said, with a sympathetic smile, that the 
Paris Exhibition would be without a Book Section. An 
assistant from the Electricity for Cooking Purposes stall, 
who had stood by during the discussion, concurred. 

It is a salutary exercise to look back upon a critical 
period, and try to fix the moment when success or failure 
trembled in the balance. When I recall that day whereon I 
failed to find my little book, a failure which robbed me of 
what would certainly have been one of the most pleasur¬ 
able incidents of my h’fe, I reflect, I assert, that the success 
or failure of the enterprise quivered in the balance at the 
moment that I left the Savon de Congo stall. Still I do 
not wholly blame myself. It was by sheer ill-luck that 
ten minutes later I lost my way in the department devoted 
to Drain Pipes. Even then the day might have been won 
had I been firm enough to cut across the Champ de Mars, 
and make for Corea, as the Savon de Congo assistant had 
suggested. But I was beguiled—you must remember I 
was very tired—by one of those delightful moving stair¬ 
cases. You step on to a piece of cocoanut matting, and 
are carried easily and gracefully—somewhere—^you do not 
know whither, but you are very conscious that it is without 
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efEort on your part. I was carried into a hiffh gallery and 
gently landed into a section devoted to the Limbs of Man 
in wax, on which were indicated, with unflinching realism, 
the various wounds that peace and war inflict upon the 
body. Accompanying each wound was a model in wax of 
the surgeon’s hands showing the method of first aid to the 
injured. That section was my Tugela. I stayed there 
h^ an hour, and for another quarter of an hour my 
wanton eyes feasted themselves on a series of exquisite 
bathrooms. From this contemplation I was aroused 
to the sense of my folly by the sound of shouting. 
Hastening downstairs, eveiy fibre of my being strained 
at last to the accompHshment of the enterprise 
which ^ had called me to the Exhibition, I made my 
way by Shetland Wool, through an audience who were 
watching a troop of Spanish dancers, and so out into the 
Champ de.Mars. What was this? The whole enormous 
place was filled with a dense crowd of shouting, excited 
people. Bands were playing, flags were waving, and 
down the centre marched a great procession of triumphal 
cars on which nymphs shivered. Following came arbours 
of vine leaves, and capering figures of rotound men, 
with jolly red faces, accompanied by fair Bacchantes from 
the second row of the ballet. It was the flte of the Vine 
Industry. In a glance I saw all that it meant to me. 
Till the procession had passed and returned it was im¬ 
possible to cross the Champ de Mars, and across the 
Champ de Mars was the Swiss Village and—and the Book 
Section. I tried. I pushed here, I wheedled there, I 
doubled in my tracks, only to be stopped by a cordon 
of police. The procession gathered voliune, more 
bands played, the crowd increased, surrounded me. I 
could not move backwards or forwards. I could have 
cried. Not till seven o’clock was the way dear. That 
loft me a bare two hours to return to my hotel, pack, have 
dinner, and catch the nine o’clock train. I determined to 
forego my dinner and make one more attempt. I crossed the 
Champ de Mars, ran like a hare through Agriculture and 
Foods, and saw, and saw, in the distance something that 
must have been intended to represent a mountain, and 
nearer at hand, a little to the right, tall glass cases that 
looked as if they contained books. They were being 
covered with brown holland wrappers. I ran towards 
them. An ofiicial raised his hand. “Monsieur is too 
late,’’ he said. 

I caught the train at the Qare du Nord with five 
minutes to spare. A talkative countryman sat opposite. 
He tried me on several topics, but failed in all. As 
we wore leaving Amiens he spoke again : “ I suppose 
the Exhibition is very fine ? I haven’t seen it myself. I 
only passed through Paris.’’ Then, observing that I carried 
a copy of the Revitw of Reviem, and no doubt thereby 
inferring that I was a bookish person, he said : “ I’m 
told there’s a very fine collection of books there.’’ 


Correspondence. 

Criticism in Verse. 

Sib, —I was rather surprised to find that in your most 
interesting article, “Criticism in Verse,” in this week’s 
Academy, all mention of Mrs. Browning’s poetic judg¬ 
ments was omitted. Surely no better reviewing was ever 
done either in prose or verse than is contained in the four 
lines from “ Cowper’s Grave ” ! 

O poets, from a mmiac’s tongue was poured the deathless 
singing ! 

O Christians, at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was 
clinging! 

O men, this man in brotherhood your weary paths be- 
guiling, 

Qroaued inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye 
were siuiliug! 


And I think, too, that Elizabeth Barrett’s “Pomegranate” 
reference to her future husband, in “Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” was “ warm and veracious ” criticism. 

What an interesting article might be written on the 
“Great Epitaphs”! Some of them might, perhaps, be 
considered too laudatory to pass as penetrating literary 
criticism, but many—such as Cowper’s on Dr. Johnson 
—were undeniably voicing the verdict of posterity.—I am, 
&c. H. G. H. 

October 22 , 1900 . 


The “ Young Men ” and Thackeray. 

Sib, —In your issue of October 20 “ The Bookworm ” 
writes: “ What do the young men think of Thackeray ? ” 
and, conscious of the inevitable immaturity of their re¬ 
flections or criticism, blandly adds: “To be sure, it does not 
matter, but one’s curiosity is mildly stimulated,” &c. 

Now, sir, I contend that this statement evinces an 
amazing disregard for the true interests of literature and 
has the smack of an aprh moi deluge. Whence are the 
readers of Thackeray to foregather in the future if they 
are not numbered among the “ young men ” of the present 
day ? “ The Bookworm,” very mindful of the limitations 
of youth, forgetful apparently of its striving, has, I think, 
confessed here, not to a serious regard for the fate and 
future of our nineteenth century literature, but to a “ mild 
curiosity” concerning it that is provocative of just re¬ 
sentment. For the matter, surely, does not end with 
Thackeray. I take it that if a “young man” can so 
much as read Thackeray with delight, he is more than 
half-way on the road to all that is best in modem English 
literature. Strange as the hypothesis must appear to 
“The Bookworm,” there yet may be two or three gathered 
together in the name and reality of literature; there may, 
indeed, be many “young men” who are not sworn to 
Henty, Hope, and Haggard. 

Per^ps it is very wrongful on my part to thrust Mr. 
Anthony Hope between the upper and nether millstones of 
juvenile adventure and sensational improbabilities, for 
even to our dull eyes his pages are luminous with a deft 
pob'sh; but the very fact that he bears in the minds of 
some of us an affinity to lee autree more than alliterative is 
significant of what we think of Thackeray. What do we 
think of Thackeray ? To be sure, it does not matter, except, 
hmply, to ourselves, yet it may satisfy the mild curiosity of 
“The Bookworm” to know that with wholehearted 
admiration we think of him as the writer of the finest 
historical novel in the language, Renry Eemond\ as the 
inimitable showman of Vanity Fair ; as the artist who has 
the portrait of Colonel Newcome to his credit; and, finally, 
we revere him as introducing to us men and women who 
we feel will prove our lifelong friends.—I am, &c., 

Cecil F. Silveb. 

Abbot’s Walk, The Forbury, Beading. 


Browniana. 

Sib,— To one who sat under and reverenced “Toby” 
Brown in old Clifton days it seems strange to have arrived 
at the time when papers and magazines are full of his 
name and fame—fame which one always knew must surely 
come to him sooner or later. He was a great man. Ho 
was an inimitable man. He was a glory of Clifton, and 
no other public school is likely to boast a similar character. 
He had a wonderful vocabulary for verbally flaying delin¬ 
quent pupils, and I would I could recollect all the mar¬ 
vellous epithets he hurled at their heads. We feared but 
revelled in him ; and how he would make the form laugh 
by breaking into a bit of character-acting or by finding 
some apt comparison for an offending victim ! 

There used to be at one time a small knot of boys who 
invariably “passed” the question. “Ah!” said Brown 
one day, “ here we come to the yellow bullocks among 
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the mangold wnrzels. There they sit all the day long and 
chew and chew, and ye can’t get anything out of them! ” 

A few of his remarks I'hate preserved, but one requires 
to have known the speaker to folly appreciate them : 

“ It is like talking to an old rag doll; one can almost 
see the sawdust oozing out.” 

Of certain boys wMspering: “The murmur of ancient 
dames.” 

“ It is a perfect bog down here. Immediately you get 
off it you feel yourself in contact with an intellect instead 
of with a slimy patch of bog. I feel the boozy, nasty, 
piggy slime.” 

“We must consider L -, C-, and A-to be the 

Gadarene demoniacs; directly you tackle them a demon 
comes out.” 

“ A lot of stupid old women, and F-is the supreme 

old granny of the lot; he goes off into an ecstasy of idiotcy. 
And I don’t like old women, they seem to be such stuffy 
old things.” 

“ We must consider him a large vegetable marrow, and 
leave him to trail on walls with the snails and slugs.” 

The school had re-assembled after the holidays, and the 
first day during form-hour strange noises were audible out¬ 
side. Of course we (and he) all knew that they came from the 
neighbouring Zoo, but Brown must needs send one of the 
Sixth to discover the source. Naturally he re-appeared 
saying he could find nothing. “ Very well,” said Brown, 
“ I was only afraid it was some unfortunate boy shut up 
eiU the holidays in the hot-water pipes! ” 

With such a master in the chair, with his fund of ready 
humour and extraordinary wealth of language, our school 
hours were anything but dull, and those who sat under 
him are never likely to forget him.—I am, &c.. 

The Croft, Seal, Sevenoaks. E. J. Enthoven. 


Lowell as an Actor. 

Sir, —Mr. Stillman’s letter in your issue of October 
13 reminds me that in my copy of the first edition of 
TAe Biglow Paperi (Cambridge, 1848) a former owner of 
the book has inserted a MS. playbill of a theatrical per¬ 
formance which came off during Lowell’s residence in 
Italy in 1851-2. Very little seems to have been recorded 
concerning this visit. If I remember rightly, only one 
epistle in verse, addressed from Borne, will be found in 
his “ Letters ”; and Mr. Edward Everett Hale, in his 
interesting book on Lowtll and Sis Friends, does not even 
mention it. It was a happy period of Lowell’s life, passed, 
chiefly in the society of his friend Story, before the great 
shadow had fallen on him. The right upper corner of the 
playbill is, unfortunately, tom, and the name of the 

palazzo is indistinct, but I think I have deciphered it 
correctly.—I am, &c., W. F. Pridkaux. 

Theatricals—PaiuIzzo Cino. 

February 20, 1852. 

A Selection from 
THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
in five acts, 

with overture and incidental music by Mendelssohn. 

Theseus . Mr. Hemans. 

PniLOSTRATE .. Hayllar. 

Bottom. J. B. Lowell. 

Quince . „ Black. 

Flute . ,, Crawford. 

Snout . „ S. Wood. 

Snuo ... Story. 

Hiti'OLYTA . Mrs. Crawford. 

Oberon . Miss Loring. . 

Titanlv . Mrs. Story. 

Puck . Miss Wodehouse. 

Peasblossom, Cobweb, Moth, Mustardseed. 

In Act 2nd chorus, “ Ye Spotted Snakes,” 
composed by Francis Boott, Esq. 

The wood scene in Act 2nd by Douglas Harvey, Esq. 


Hendiadys. 

Sir, — ^I note on page 299 of the Academy for October 13 
reference to the passage in Mr. Knight’s novel, A Son of 
Austerity. “At the border of the dayfield was a hearse 
and a single carriage.” Surely as one of the objects is to 
be regarded as “single,” or distinct from the other, and 
as, moreover, in the following sentence, the vehicles are 
referred to as “two carriages,” the sentence cannot be put 
in the same categoiy as the excellent example of hendiadys 
quoted from Mr. Kipling’s TAe Becessional. 

I observe that a writer in the Daily Express, possibly 
following in the wake of Mr. Knight, treats us to the 
following sentence: “ There is on order countless grande 
vitesse luggage vans, brake vans, goods wagons of every 
kind, and ‘ armour-dad ’ gunpowder vehides.” May wo 
rightfully regard this also as an instance of hendiadys ? 

In the same issue another hendiadys appears some¬ 
what less apparent in the statement: “ This irregularity 
of hours leaves but little time for study, on which depends 
our future prospects of success.”—^I am, &c., 

Neville Jones. 


Craps. 

Sir, —In a recent Academy there was a quotation from 
“Mr. Dooley” on the negro question, in which the 
word “craps” played a very important part. My 
husband and I have done our best to find out its meaning, 
but without success. Will you kindly enlighten us, and, 
perhaps, some other of your readers ?—I am, &c., 

(Mrs.) 0. Boulnois. 


Apple Blossom in Brittany. 

Sir, —The above is the title of one of the most charming 
stories from the mind of the late Ernest Dowson. It 
appeared in the third volume of TAe TeUow Book, a series 
that may be sought after as much in the future as TAe 
Germ is m the present time. Oddly enough three strange 
young men have already passed away who were among 
its contributors—Ernest Dowson, Hubert Crackanthorpe, 
and Aubrey Beardsley. Anyone turning to page 93 of 
the “ third ” Yellow for the first or second time will find 
this “ Apple Blossom in Brittany ” full of a quiet and 
growing charm,, and in laying down the volume will likely 
be reminded more of Wmter Pater than anyone. It was 
written in 1894, in his twenty-seventh year.—^I am, &c., 

T. Ed WARDS-Jones. 


The Author of “ The Coming Democracy.” 

Sir, —Might I draw your attention to the omission of 
the nauie of Mr. George Harwood from your list of newly- 
elected Members of Parliament who have some connexion 
with literature? The name of Mr. George Harwood is 
already favourably known to a select cirde of readers as 
the author of DisestablisAment: or, a Defence of tAe Principle 
of a National CAurcA, PVom Within, and TAe Coming Demo¬ 
cracy, all published by Macmillans. 

The late Lord Bandolph Churchill often referred to 
the help which he got from reading Harwood’s Coming 
Democracy. —I am, &c. Levi NutTee. 


“ Only a Little One.” 

Sir, —You say : “ Mr. Cobb is in danger of admittance 
to the ‘prolific set.’ He published a book a fortnight 
ago.” 

While pleading guilty, I should like to urge in extenua¬ 
tion that TAe Bountiful Lady was “ only a Uttle one ” for 
little people ... a Dumpy Book, in fact. My last novel. 
Scruples, was published as long ago as March.—^I am, &c. 

Thomas Cobb. 
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Vowel Sounds. 

Six, —Mr. A. H. Keane is singularly indulgent to the 
phonetic failings of his cotmtrymen, whose cruelty to 
vowel sounds often excites the compassion of pundits of 
other races. Gan Mr. Keane have forgotten the English 
pronunciation of Allahabad — four flat ^glish a’s in place 
oiJMhdhM^ 

Again, is the French " a-^-il ” the true analogy to the 
Engush abuse of r? Is not the beet French counter¬ 
part the euphonic s? How about the “J’ai z’ un 
coquin de fr^re ” of the old song ? That exactly fills the 
hiatus similarly supplied by our colloquial r—an usage 
for which there is more to be said than Mr. MacEitchie’s 
purism would willingly allow. He cannot have forgotten 
that the golden youth of the Directoire adopted “ ce z si 
commode, si liant, si sMuisant, qui faisait tout le charme 
du langage de I’ancien Arlequin.’’—1 am, &c., 

I. (X 8. 


Dr. Puseys Life. 

Six, —In the review of Dr. Pusey’s Life in this week’s 
Acadxmt the author of the book is spoken of as “ he.” 
I believe it to be quite an open secret that Miss Trench, 
daughter of the late Archbishop Trench, is really the 
authoress.— ^I am, &c., Q. Webki,by. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 57 (New Series). 

Last week we quoted the following poem from the WettmiiiAer 
Gazette : 

A Woman to a Man. 

When yon grieve, and let it show, 

And may t^ me nothing more, 

Ton have told me, o’er and o'er, 

AU a woman needs to know. 

When I show yon that I oare 
(Meet yonr eyes and tonoh yonr hand), 

1 have made yon understand 
All a woman may, or dare. 

So, the ears of Friendship heard I 
So, ’twas seen of Friendsnip’s eyes I 
Ton are sod, I sympathise. 

All without a smgle word. 

We offered a prise of One Oninea for the best poetioal answer to the 
above. The comp^tion has elicited mntdt oarefnl effort. On the 
whole, the prize is due, and is awarded, to Miss Mary Innes, la, 
Fromenade-terraoe, Cheltenham, for the following : 

A Man to a Woman. 

Yon oan thrive on touch or sign. 

Yon oan lightly feed on air ; 

Bnt yon cannot know nor oare 
How yonr heart has troubled mine. 

When you lay yonr shrinking hand 
So disoreetly in my own. 

Men, you think, are hewn in stone, 

And should mutely understand. 

Silent speech of meeting eyes 
Moves me deeper than yon know ; 

Where the fire of love’s aglow 
Yonr pale dream of friend^p dies. 

Other poems are: 

True—Convention has decreed 
(Nay—’Us writ in Woman’s heart) 

She must play a passive part 
Till her swain begins to plead— 

Must be wooed before she's won ; 

Now that 1 have spoken sweet, 

Yon may cease to be discreet. 

For, Oan Cupid's task is done. 

Now, Love's silent lore, I wis, 

AU the language of your eyes 
May be spoken lover-wise, 

And translated in a kiss 1 

[F. B. D,, Torquay.' 


When yon deem I grieve, and so 
Make advances void of shame. 

Can I reaUy be to blame 
If I wish yon’d kindly go. 

When yon show me that yon oare, 

BoU yonr eyes, and piees my hand. 

Yon have made me understand 
Sympathy is bnt a snare. 

Spite yonr sentiment absurd 
Still one privilege I prize 
Though yon e’en must sympathise 
'TU wil^nt a single word. 

[F. W. 8., London ] 

When I grieve and let it show. 

And I teU yon nothing more ; 

In yonr heart’s oonfemng core, 

Know yon all yon wish to know 7 
When I prove I trust yonr care. 

Seek yonr eyes and press your band. 

Bo yon ever understand 
All a man would ask, nor dare 7 
So, have ears. Love, silent, heard 7 
So, Love seen, with inward eyes 7 
Can yon feel and recognise 
All, nor eay a single word 7 

[B. E., Hornsey.] 

Though I may not teU my woe, 

Though yon may not speak a word, 

StUl it seems that I have heard 
AU a man has need to know. 

When the meltii^ in yonr eyes 
Shows yonr kindly woman heart. 

Sorrow then must needs depart. 

All because yon sympathise. 

Seems the burden less to bear. 

Seems the sky a fairer bine. 

This dnU world a brighter hue. 

All beoanse I know yon oare. 

[E. W. H., Manchester.] 

When the world is wondrons bright. 

And the sweet birds sing their songs, 

I know now to whom belongs 
The praisee for the predons light. 

And when sudden shadows fall, 

And the night, with hideons face. 

Grimly grins on my disgrace, 

I know now who comforts aU. 

Yon it is who sing the songs. 

Yon it is who d^m the night. 

Yon turn darkness into light, 

And to yon the praise belongs. 

[L. F., Manchester.] 
More a man may dare or say 
Than a woman, well 1 wot; 

This is her assignM lot. 

He must ohaUenge—yea or nay 7 

True, the grief I soom to show 
To my f^ows in the street. 

Is revealed, when thee I meet. 

By a wistfnl glance of woe. 

Friendship 7 Ay, and far above ; 

Silence were a coward's part 
To this man who reads thy heart— 

TeU me, dearest, is this Love 7 

[E. F. MoC., Whitby.] 


Competition No. 58 (New Series). 

In consequence of the multitude of new novels, we shaU issne next 
we^ a special Fiction Supplement. In this connexion we ask onr 
readers to compile a Ust of the twelve best novels pnbUshed this 
year up to October 27. To the competitor whoee list most nearly 
agrees with the general opinion, as ascertained by an examination 
of all the lists, we wiU send a cheque for One Guinea. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Thb Aoajdkmt, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not latw than the first poet 
of 'Wednesday, October 31. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be fonnd on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
oonpon; otherwise the first only will be conridered. We oannot 
oonnder anonymons answers. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


DfdieaUd to B.R.B. tho Prineeu of WatM. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 

A New TraJislation from the Df^nieh Origioalhy H. L. BR.£K8TAD. With an Introduction by 
EDMUND G0S8E. With 240 Wood Engravinfirn by HANS TEGNER. 2 vol8.» lOa. each net. 

*«* The approach of tbe centenary’of Andersen’s btrthc ttld not well be i)eiter commemorated thanbytV>e 
isaae of a monumental edition of his bes** work, and it wa^ fortunate that the eervioes of the greatest living 
Daniil artist could be enlisted to present piotorially the dainty fancies of the fairy poet. Only a oonntry* 
man of the great Andersen ooold »o tully enter iuto the spirit and genius of his faiiy tales as to render con* 
vincingly their national character and native i>oetry. IHUtns Tegner has so entirety absorbed the spirit of 
Andersen’s work that the same sequence of thought and the same fantasies inevitably and naturally in¬ 
spire his pencil as they inspired Andersen's {len, and it will lie difficult in future to think of Andersen’s 
btories nnaccompsnied by tt ese designs. 

There are in ell 240 illustrations, partly in line and partly in wash. The latter have been engraved by 
the liest Uving French, German, and American wood-engravers—Florian, Rousseau, Clors, Bauer, Bentals, 
Kresse, Dana, Ac. Ibis book marks in a way a return, notwithstanding its enormous exiiense, from the 
cheap and Urescme process to a finer, more artistic mode of reproduction. 

POMPEI: the Oity, its Life, and Art. An Artistic Survey of Archseo- 

lofficsl AchievmnenM. By PIERRE QUSMAN. Tnnslstwi by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and 
mT JOTJRDAIN. ^ith an Intro<luction by MAX COLLIGNON. With 12 Coloured Plates and 
5oO T^xt U'ustrations. 1 vol., 80s. net. 

%* Mr. Gn»man’s book presents in a new light the Art and life of Pompei. It is no mere arcbepolorical 
s'udp, illustrated by meobantcsl processes, but a homogeneous work of art. It is aa artist's survey ox the 
ancient city—an artist whose trained eye and hand have enabled him to make the dead Uvt again for a«, 
after a fastiion unattainable by the arobieologlst. He appeals to the reader as a oioerone who has been 
deejily imbued, not only with the spirit of an ancient civilisation, but with the subtle charm of the land* 
f cape that lies under the menace of Vesavios. 

BOHAN ART: Some of its Principles, and their Application to 

Early Christian Painting. By FRANZ WICCHOFF. Translated and Edited by Mrs. 8. ARTHUR 
STRONG, LL.D. With 14 Plates end numerous Text Illustrations. 1 vo)., £l 16s.net. 

This splendid volume fills a gap in artistic learning. The subject of it is Art in Rome from the time 
of Augustu>t to that of CoDstantine—its phases of style wxd the nannerof derivation that produced early 
Christian Art as we find it, working under the inspiration of the Church and of the Empire.” 

* IllMstratea Zondon News. 

OHABAOTERS of ROMANOS. By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. A 

Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproducetl in Colours. £2 24. net. 

*•* Mr. Nicholson, who has already won fame as a painter of portraits of men and women of tho day, 
here depicts some of the celebrities of Fiction, aud in tuis gallery will be found suoh favourites as Don 
Quixote, Tony Weller, Miss Havisbam, Mulvaney, and John Silver. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By HENRY JAMES. With 12 

Photogravures, 32 Full-Page Engravings, and 40 Blnstretions in the Text, reproduced from Original 
Drawings l^ JOS^H PENNINE. 1 voh, lOs. net. Also a Limited Edition on Japanese "Pkper 
with PboK^ravures on Indian ^i>er mounted on Japanese. 

%* This is the very personal record of the writer’s wanderings in Tonraineand of hie visits to the 
historic castles in that delightful country. His charming word-sketches are supplemented by a series of 
Drawings from the acconipludied pencil of Mr. Joseph Pennell. 

THB RKAL POUNDKR OP SOUTH AFRICA* 

WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER AND EXPLORER: the 

Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondence and Extracts from the Private Journal of David 
Livingstone, hitherto unpublished. By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. With an Introduction 
by FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.B., Ac. In 2 vols., with Portraite, Maps, and 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 258. net. 

** To no one is tbo title of * Pioneer of Civilisation * more applicable in the fullest and truest sense than 
to Oewell. .. His friendship with Livingstone was deep and abiding, and the numerous letters from the 
great explorer to bis friend (now published for the first time) confer an added value upon these most inter¬ 
esting volumes.”—Dai/g Chroni^. 

THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT: a Narrative of the 

Belgisn Sxpeditioo, 1898-09, to the South Pole. By FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeon and 
Anthropolog^t to the Expedition. With 4 Ooloured Pl^s and over 100 Illustrations from Photo¬ 
graphs and Drawings. 1 voL. £l net. > 

**Tbe author tells the stoi^ of his fascinating voyage with a briskness and good humour which make Bis 
book excellent reading.”—Dat/y Chronicle. 

THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. With a 

Frontispiece. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

"Mr. Whibley has do ^e his work with art, with humour, and with a cheerful spirit. Tho clouds roll 
aws 3 ': whiffs of a delight in life that, alas! is not to common now, blow across the pages as we read.” 

, Aoademp, 

SEMANTICS: the Science of Meaning. By M. BREAL. Translated 

by Mrs. HENRY (X’ST. With an Introdiictioa by Professor POSTQATE, 1 v.I., 78, 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 

IN ONE VOLUME, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. ZANGWILL. i. 

THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING., THE FLAME of LIFE. By GabrieUe 

By GILBBBT PAKKER. I D'ANNONZIO. 

THE VOICE Of the PEOPLE. ByEUeniTHE EAGLE’S HEART. By HtmUn 

GLASGOW. [^Second Impreeeion. GARLAND. 

THE STORY ot RONALD KESTREL. VOICES in the NIGHT. By Flora 

By A. J. DAWSON. ANNIE STEEL. [Fifteenth Tho*sand. 

THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. Cun- THE COURTESY DAME. By R. Murray 

NINGHAMB GRAHAM. GILCHRIST. 

PETERSBURG TALES. By Olive i THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By Oer- 

GARNKTT. | TRDDE DIX. 

MH8. STUl.’* NKW NOV*L. 

Mr. HBINEMANN win publish “THE HOSTS OF THE LORD,” by 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL, on November 8 . 

Mr. Ileinemann’s Note, on some Forthcoming Books post free. 

London ; WM. HBINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 


THE 

RELieiODS TRACT SOCIETY’S 

LIST. 


Christian Work on the Battle-f hid. 

FROM ALDERSHOT 
TO PRETORIA: 

A Story of Ohrletlan Work amons th* 
Troop* In South AfMca. 

By the Rev. W. E. SELLERS. With 15 Illue. 
trabione. Crown 8vu, cloth bonrJe, He. dd. 


The Story of the War in South Africa. 

WITH OUR SOLDIERS 
AT THE FRONT: 

Or^ Conflict anal Viotorir In flouth Afirioa. 

By HENRY JOBNSON, Author of "Untrue to 
his TroHt,” Ac. With 15 Illustrations. C'rowr 
8vo, cloth boards, 2 b. Od. 

ByE. WALTER MAUNDER. F.R.A S- 

THE GREENWICH 
OBSERVATORY: 

A Olanoa at Its History and Wotk. 

By B. WALTER MAUNDER, P.R.A.8., 
Aselstant at the Observatory. With msny Ilius* 
trations from Original Photographs. large 
crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, Ss. 

This book, from the pen of a prominent member of 
the staff, contains a very full account of the history 
and the wui^iag of the most famous observatory in 
the world. _ 

LOUIS BECKE’S New Story. 

TOM WALLIS: 

A Tal* «r th* South Soa*. 

By LOUIS BECKE. Author’ of •• Wild Life in 
Boulhem Seas," "By Reef »nd Palm,” "Admiral 
Phillip,” Ao. With 11 IIInBtr.tini>R by Lancelot 
Speed. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6a. 

By M. H. CORNWALL L£0H. 

GOLD IN THE FURNACE. 

By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, Author at “An 
Incorrigible Girl,” Ac. With Illustrations by 
Lancelot Si>eea. l«ar^ crown Svo, cloth boards, 
8s. Od. 

POPULAR ANNUALS. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL, 1900 

The Twenty-second Voliune of the *• Boy’s Own 
Paper.” With many Illustrations, including 14 
Ooloured or Tinted, Ss., in handsome cloth, 
832 pages. Stories by W. (XABK RUSSELL, 
JULBS VERNE, G. A. HENTY, G. MANVILLK 
FENN, DAVID KEB, Dr. A. N. MALAN, and 
by other boys* favourites. Together with a host 
of popular written papers on every subject that is 
intere»ting in the boys' world, and many others 
in which it is desirable that boys should be 
interested. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL,190^ 

The Twenty-first Volume of the ** Girl’s Own 
l^per.” Profusely Illustrated. 8s., in handsome 
cloth. 

A better gift-book for a girl cannot be found than 
the ” Girl’s Own Annual.” The present volume Inlly 
sustains the well-earned reputation gained by its pre- 
deoe»8oni. Among the serial stories menti'm should 
be mode of tbe following"More about Peggy,” by 
(J. DE HOBNE VATZEY; "Life’s Trivial Hound,” 
by ROSA NOUCHKTTE CAREY; "Cynthia’s 
Brother,” by LESLIE KEITH; and **Idady Dye's 
Rei>aiation,'^ by SARAH DOUDNBY. 

56, PATEBNOSTER BOW, LONDON. 
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MR. HEN TY’S NEW STORIES. 

WITH BULLER IN NATAL; or, a Born 

oilvS*eager^6? R‘»KFr, B.I., and a Map. Crown 8to, cloth elegant, 

IN THE IRISH BRIGADE: a Tale of War 

Jvo,"toth1re^ronv*n'?^dg;s.r’' Illustration* by CB.atrs M. 8H.,.non. Crown 

OUT WITH GARIBALDI: a Story of the 

Sivine^J^r St '*“**^" *‘'1*'* Illustrations l)y W. RiiatT, R.I. Crown 8ro, cloth elegant, 

London: BLIOKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Boyal 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

THE STORY OF DON QUIXOTE. 

Retold by His Honour JUDG'E PARRY. 

Illustrated by WALTER CRANE, 

WITH ELEVEN COLOURED FULL-PAGE PLATES, 

Nineteen Halt-Page Plates, the Title-Page, and the Cover. 

London: BLACKIE k SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


WELSH intermediate EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 

QENTBAL WELSH BOARD. 

APPOINTMENT OP EXAMINERS. 


The Executive CommiUee of the Board will •horil.v proceed 
to the APPOINTMENT of an B.XAHINEB In each of ttie 
following Departments—namely 

1. ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

2. LATIN. 

A MECHANICS and PHYSICS. 

4. BOTANY and PHYSIOLOGY. 

Further particulars relating to the appointments may he 
obtained from the undersigned not later than the 6th day 
November, 1900. 

OWEN OWEN. 

C«.tr.l W<a.h Board, 

OardlfT, October Sad, 1900. 

^Q'NIVBRSITY of ABERDEEN.i 

WIMON TKAVBLLIBO PELLOWaHIP. j 

AROHjEOLOOICAL research. 1 

This Pollowihip li now noant. and the WUion Tniateeinre ' 
nrei^ to rewlTo APPLICATIONS for the apnolntmonS. : 
Applioanta muat be Oinduatea of the Cnivereity ofAberdeen. ' 
‘.I’* “>>»™oter of the work | 
intended to proeeou^, and to eketoh the pUn of trarel and ! 
Btudy whereby the work le to be oarried out. The Fellowship 
ieof theun^Talne of faio. and the Fellow will he elected 
for a o^od a two yenra, commencing at 15th March, laoi. 
Further inform^on may be had from Profeeeor RAna.T, II. 

Atardeen, or from A. MAariKEai . Adrocatl 
loil^"*** Aberdeen, with whom applloaliona ahould S 

Aberdeen, 23rd October, 2 M 0 . 


"A oor^al weloorao it due to the Bret nomlier of ‘The 
. tt? I^UDtioe Makazina’ The new venture, which repre* 

l“?pkn!LKin£ll--SJi',Si^.‘ '“*"**”* 

THE NORTHERN COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 

Edited by Mr. HOWARD PEASE. 

No. 2 (NOVEHBEfii is Now Ready (Illustrated, pneo 6d.) and 
contains: 

wHd north. By HEKsr Newb<)i.t. 

ELSWICK. Py A. C. iConWuied). 
«r?aTaT9J^.?c.^**T 0^ WARKWOBTH. By M- E. Oolehjdge 
HIDDWNGS of CREATION By 8. R. Cuoi ABpr. 

NORTH and SOUTH. Bv.T. 0 Tarver 
WITH the BORDER HODNDS. 

ON MODERN PAINTING Br R Slcainr. 

LETTER. By E. V. Licas. 
h/Sir WiLfaiD Lawaon. 

LEGENDS of the NOP.TH.-I By W. W. Giiuoa. 

Ae. Ao. 

4.*^ artistic magaxines I 

for tome tiinn is The Northern Counties Magtsinc.’ 
i“5 pen^ical of tiie kind so gratifying to the 
mind since the old and almost forgouen days 
m Millais and Leighton and Samlys and 

most of ui were young. —Clerekt Scott In the Fmlanci. 

London : ELLIOT STOCK, 82 . Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd. 

OATALOQUE8. 


BW SOUTH WALKS, 

CNIVERSITV OP SYDNEY. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 
fllUhf^HAIR’S^aREEK'^ U. 

ceSiSToolSitiSS S^tWeMiJ^ 

^ Duties begin June let. 1901, 

rll*^**^ “V, be obtained from the AoEitr* 

8 Street, London. 

** ? *^^^ **°?*Ji APPbeant's age and quali- 

submitted, should be sent not later than JOth November 190 v 
^ HENRY COPELAND. 

13th October, IWO. «'»' S'-uth Wulee. 


QOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
OP LITERATURE. 
monthly LIST OP PRESH PURCHASES 
IN SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

No. 601, juBt publislieci for OCTOBER. 

Post free from 

Messrs. HENRY 80THERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 _ Str and, W.C .; or 37, PicoadUly, W. 

^ ILLIAMS a NORGATB, 

* ’ IMPORTERS OF FOREIGR BOOKS, 

U. Hsnristte Stonet, Oomt Sudai, w. South Pndnrlnk St. 

■dlabnnh. ud 7, Brai^t^t, Oifotl^^ 
_O^TALOGDEH post (res on sppUontlon. 


POREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly snppUod on modamto tormi. 
CATALOGUES on nppUontlon. 

_DULAU^A JX)^ g. SOHO SQUARE. 

rpABOOBD SCIENTIFIC WORKS.— The 

Pr<«- Limited, bes. to 
ISl Ilcrsyiueo. sod Teacliere tliat 

' 5 .*1 ® e." l“dlcte<l St a recent trial and burnt by 

' tf^ Psvl'llfinifi';-''* ‘'oiJv “STUDIES iJ 

. freYTUOPATVuA' SEXUAMV Dr "ch" Kr"?' 

I *NsTINCT,- and O. Jlortimer'e "CHAPTEKS on 

_ , iiuaiAW JsOV Jh, lu the future, cannot lie stocked hv Riv.ir 

T rVBRPOOL LITERARY LYCEUM. : Surivand'p'an^^'rMin''*’'"' ““V" din-et from 

-Lf EetablUhed 17.58. j tet'Vuifdmri;;^™^^;^”'" ‘-■ ®'“8d 


mSf® wrylces of a LIBRARIAN, who 

“ I 8J><»d_»ilac«tion and well vereed in the 
\Library. Salary Ainilhations. 

L’branan, to be sent in on or Itefore NovemWr mh, 
to Colonel James Gouev. V.D.. 24, Chapel Street, Liverpool 


j *I300KS WANTBD,—Gardiner’s History. 2 

’ iis? ' r-W-Jesse-iRicbanim.. 

•'T'>'«»--l’rebfnUti<.D Copies of Browning 
7ii Mynotnblo Authors. R,are D.okssup' 

piled. State waut4i.-BARKR’8 Great BAK.ki.h..p. lijriniDgliam 


/'pYPK-WRITING promptly and accurately OUT-OF-PRINT. SUPPLIBD— 

s 1,000 worda Samolee and referencftt ^?tel«gueB free. Wantvfl. .Ii.rrot k’s 

Mum.Cople^.-A4Se,m Mi, Mortimer Or^cent.; -kif ?,i lA,!” 

^ Merchunie, Birmingham. 


FROM HR. lELBOSR'S LIST. 

NEW BOOKS. 

At 58 . 

The Magic Mist, 

And other Dartmoor Legends. 

By EVA 0. BOGERS. 

Profusely XIIuBtratod. Imp. 16mo. cloth boardji. 
THIRD EDITION. 16th THOUSAND. 

FIELD-MARSHAL 

Lord Roberts, y.c. k p. g.c.b. 

A BIOQRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

By HORACE G. GROSER, 

Author of “The Kingdom of Manhood,” &c. 
Price Is. uet. 

“ Acloae andvividaooonnt.’’—A4»r(i«»Py«« Pre» 

“ Tastefully got up.”—Seofsman. 

“The story is compleie and glorious in itself . ... 

Worth re-reading.A rousing little book." 

St. Jamtt’s Gaz» 

John Raskin. 

A BiOQRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

By R. ED. PBNGELLY. 

With a Reproduction from a Water-colour Portrait, 
I),V the subject of the Sketch, and with Original and 
hitherto Uopnbljshed Letters. 

Price is. net, 

** X*cave8 upon the mind of the reader the impres¬ 
sion of a faithful portrait.”— SeoUvuin, 

”This workmanlike sketch.a bit of honest work. 

neatly done.”—CAmftan Leader. 

” A good, ])opiilar sketch, and writter with iftwd 

taste.”—itferafKrs. 

At 3 s. 6 <l. 

From the Scourge 
of the Tongue. 

Bj F. A. MAROHANT. 

Imp. 16mo, cloth, lievclled lioarde, gilt top. 

Westward Ho! 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Imp. lUmo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. 
Illustrated by Ayii 2 tJymiugtonw 

At GjI. 04i» 

Barfield’s Blazer, 

AND OTHER SCHOOL STORIES. 

By W. F. CULE. 

BOOKS FOR THE HEART. 

Iklited, and with an IntrodnctioDa by 
ALEXANDER &!MKLLIK,M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique wove paper, cloth 
boards, gilt top. Price 2e. 6d. each volume. 

NEW VOLUME. 

The Heidelberg 

Catechism. 

A NEW TRANSLATION. 

Uniform with “ Booht for the Beart." 

Quiet Hours. 

SECOND SERIES. 

By JOHN PULSFORD, D.D. 

Price 2s, 6d. 

The Supremacy of Man 

By JOHN PULSFORD, D.D.. 

Author of ” Quiet Hours,” Ac. Price 26. (Jd. 

Sports for Boys. 

AN OUTDOOR SERIES. 

By HOWARD SPICER, and others. 

Illustrated. Price Is. net. 

Sports for Girls. 

AN OUTDOOR SERIES. 

Arranged and Edited by HOWARD SPIOEB, 

Editor of Samlow's Magazine of Physical Oalturc, 
"t^liortsLiliriity.”Ac. IllustrSted. l8.net. 

16, PILGRIM STREET, LONi^ON, E.O, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


ONE HUNDREDTH AND TWENTY-FIFTH 
THOUSAND. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. Cro* n 8vo. te. 

'' It CADDOt be denied that * The Master Christian' is a power- 
ful t>ook: that it is one likel.r to raise uncomfortable questions 
in all but the most self-satisfied readers, and that it strikes at 
the root of the failure of the Churehes~-tbe decay of foitb^in 
a manner whioh shows the in«fitable disaster heaping up.. 
The good Cardinal Bonprv is a beantiful figure, fit to stand 
beside the good Bishop in *Lcs Mls^rablea*—The ch^ter in 
which the Cardinal appears with Manuel before Leo XIII. is 
ohanclurised by extraordinary realism and dramatic intensity. 
— It is a book with a serious purpose exnrosiod witli absolute 
unoonTcntionalityand passion.. ..And this Is to say it is a book 
worth reading.”—Azamteer. 

“ANTHONY HOPE'S BEST.” 

QUISANTE. By Anthony Hope. 

Crown 8vo, 68. [Second JEditio» in the pre$9. 

*' A story fuller of geouine human interest and acute study 
of human nature than anything we have had from Mr. Hope. 
... .The book abounds in clever talk and smart '‘pigram.’* 

AfAtmrum. 

** The book is notable for a Teiy high literarr quality, and an 
impreu of power and mastery on every page." 

Daily CkreaieU. 

** A study worthy of one of the most brilliant of our living 
Dorellste.”—itaay Ntnoe. 

*' A fioe theme_an absorbing story.*—ifomtnp Lmdvr. 

*‘The story cannot fall to hula the readerisattention.** 

Times. 

“Quisante lives....A singularlv interesting and in many 
wavs a remarkable book.'*—Pali MaXl.Ga»«tU, 

** A serious and rather profound criticism.” 

WettmintUr (roeefte. 


‘AROUSES ENTHUSIASM.’* 


ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. By 

THE GATELESS BABBIEB. By I E, H. STRAIN. Crown 8vo, 6b. 

k FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. 

PENNY. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

A story of jungle life in India. 


“A MASTER HAND.*’ 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By 

EDEN PBILLPOTTS, Author of “ The Children 
of the Miat.** Crown 8vo, 68. 

ISceond JBdition in the prccc, 

** A book of strange power and fascination ”—ITominp Po$L 
** Mr. PhUlpotte's rustics are gloriously funny.” 

Paa UaU OiiMtU. 

** The issue* of life are explored by a master hand.” 

DaiXy TsIeprapA 

** Full of charm.”—JfoHcAester rdian 

**A vivid style and a powerful gravp.”—dtAsmvum. 

** Inimitable humour.”—Datiy Graphic. 

*'A full-blooded story.”—Academy. 

“ The rustics are delfcioas ”—8<. James’s 0<mtU. 

** Rich in native humour.”— U'esiminsler Gaaettc. 

" A book to read and a book to buy.”—Daily VhranicU. 

and serious novelist.” 

Spectator. 


" Mr PbiUpotts it a strenuous a^ 


“ALONGSIDE THE IMMORTAL PICKWICK.*’ 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. By 

W. W, JACOBS, Anther of “Many Cargoes.** 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6a. 

[Second Edition nearly ready. 

**Can be unreservedly recommended to all who have not lost 
their appeti'e forwhoievome laughter.”—.^psriofor. 

** Full of the moet amusing situations and wit^ dialogue.” 

Acoisman. 

**A laaghfer-oompelling book. The characters are all 
human.”—&/asyow JTMiuny Aevs. 

** A really funny book.”—ifundtesisr Guardian. 

** The best humorous book published for many a day.” 

Black ana While. 

** A delightfully amusing creation.”—Glaspow Herald. 

** Of enthralling interest."—Aeadsmy. 

*' Alive with fun. and not forced fun.”-TndA. 

*' As complete and artistic as a picture b) Gerard Dow.” 

* Speainr. 

“A STRONG AND LIVING PICTURB.” 

CUNNING MURRELL. By 

ARTHUR MORRISON. Author of “A Child of 
the Jago,*’ Ac. Crown 8vo, 68. 

** The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue is perfect.” 

Daily Mail. 

•* Idyllic.”—OullooA. 

'* A close and sympathetic study.*—AlAsmettm. 

*' Well out of the oeaten track... .of unusual interest.” 

Scoletnan. 

'* A sheer succi ss of literary art ”—Momiap Poet. 

*' Admirable....Delightful humorous relief....a most artistic 
and satisfactory aohierement.”—^'^Mctofor. 

” Mr. Morrison is to bo heartily cougratulated.” 

Pall Mall OaeetU 

** Lives in the memory."-^Saturday lUvi- w. 

“A STRING OF PEARLS.*' 

THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry 

JAMES, Author of “What Maisie Knew.” Crown 
8 to, 68. [Second Edition in the prese. 

** Of amaxing workmanship.*—Doily Hciee. 

*' It is impossiHle to resist its fascination.”—^efurday RevUu' 
"The chann of the indefinable....wholly inimitable.” 

OiillooA'. 

** Exquisite precision.'—5<. Jamee'e Gaaette. 

** The amazing cleverness marks the groat worker.”—ApeoAer. 
*' A dexterity of workmanship (luite admirable.” 

Momitm Leader. 

*'The workmanship is simply wonderful. There is amuse¬ 
ment. delight. 8ur]>ris«:, and admiratiou.” 

Uludrated London Heve. 

** Will make new converts.”—Lileraltire. 


LUCAS MALET, Author of “ The Wages of Sin.* 
Crown 8 \'o, 68 . [Third Edition m the press. 

. **In 'The Gateless Barrier* it is at onra evident that, whilst 
: Lucas Malet b«s preserved her birthright of originality, the 
' artistry, the actual writing, is above oven the high level of 
the books that were bora buore.”— WeetmineUr Oatette. 

** It is an admirable piece of work, with a fascination of its 
own.”—Daily TeUffraph. 

" Expresses admirably tome of the true aspects of the super¬ 
natural life.”-/>»iof. 

" The workmauship of the book Is eminently admirable 
The book it written with dlstinotioo. retioeoee, humour, and 
power.”—Londoiier. 

*' It is but seldom tba* one is delighted by so masterly 
and Raoeful a handling of the supernatural in fiotion as u 
found In this work.”—Glaspow Hsraht 
*' Gennioe imagination aud charm have been at work here. 
The writing is al way's elegant and polished.*—X>al'y Cliroiucte. 

*’The story is tola with a sense oi style and a dramatic vigour 
that make it a pleasure to read.”—rimes. 

‘‘Of its workmanship, of the artistic atmospher*. and 
gracious, mellow ' style.' there can be nothing but praise.*' 

Kamly Pair. 

j ** Graoe, simptloity, and distlnotion.” 
j Illuetrated London Betoe. 

! •• PULL OF DRAMATIC INCIDENT." 

(THE FOOTSTEPS OF A 

THRONE. By MAX PEMBERTON. Illnstrated. 
Crown 8 ro, 6 s. [Second Bdition <f» the press. 

*' One of the best novels the author has written. It places 
him in the front rank of living novelists.”- DaUy Bxpreee. 

** Full of original incident.”—Scoismait. 

I ** A story of pure adventure, with a sensation 

I “VIVID IMAGINATION." 

I TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. 

By ROBERT HICHENS. Anthor of “PlameB." 
Croi^ii 8 vo, 6 b. [5e<;o*t^ Edition now ready. 

** The ctirlous. the pathetic, the haunting, the ploturM^&” 

"Will enormously enhance his reputation. The ncxreet 
approach to a classic we have seen for some time.”—^tar. 

Of a strange haunting qual>tr.”—Giospow Her&ld. 

” Powerfully written.”—Jfoniiiip Leader, 

** Highly ima^natlve.*—Pati Mall GateUe. 

“THE IMPRESS OF GENIUS.’* 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. War 

Stories. By STEPHEN CRANE, Authorof “ The 
Red Badge of Conrage.** Crown 870 , 68 . 

r Second Edition in the press. 

*' A fascinating volume.”—nSpsriator. 

*' Wonderfully clever.**—Country Life. 

"A brilliant fast word.”—Acidsmy. 

** Mr. Crane seldom did better work.”—DaSy Mail. 

" Something of the truth about war.*—BcAo. 

“FULL OF PASSION AND ADVENTURE.’’ | 

WINEFRED. By S. Baring-GtOuld, 

Author of “Mehalah.’* lltustr&ted. Crown 870 , 
68. [Second Edition nearly ready. 

** A telling picture and a capital story.”—Pints#. 

**Fine remism.”—Birmiapfcom Post. 

"One of Mr. Baring-Gould’s excellent stories. Many In- 
oidents diversify this lively book.'*—AtAeiurunt. 

“Jane Btarley is one of those strong natures which Mr. 
Baring-Oouldluves to draw.”—Glo6s. 

"This book has a healthy, breesy quality.’*—Glospoi* Herald. 

*' Full of uufsiling interest.''— 'cotsma*. 

“A FINE ROMANCE.” 

SERVANTS OP SIN. By J. 

BLOUNDELLE-BUBTON. Author of “ The Clash 
of A»m 8 .“ Crown 8 vo, 69 . 

" Btirring throughout_ Globe. 

** Admiral/ toll... .of quite exceptional merit.”—Scotsman. 

** A fascinating romauce.—London Aryae. 

“STRENGTH AND ART.” 

PATH AND GOAL. By Ada 

CAMBRIDGE. Crown 870 , 68 

[Second Edition now ready. 

"Admirably told with a floe sympathy.”—Scotsman. 

" Fine character-portraying, "-^t. Jameye GoMtte. 

** We meet with rsal ham.ao beluga.”—Literary ITorid. 

“CLEVER AND ENTERTAINING.” 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

By DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of “Lady 
Baby.” Crown 8vo, 68. 

[Second Edition «ti the press, 

" Bright and eotertaioiog.”—5;*€rtntor. 

" Highly eotertainiiig and enjoyable.”—Scotsman. 

" Fortunate is the re^er into whose hands this book falla" 

Ovtlwk. 

" A light-hearte<l story.”—Academy. 

“A BRILLIANT PIECE OP WORK.** 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

By RICHARD MARSH, Authorof “The Beetle.’ 
Crown 8vo, Oa. [Second Edition nearly ready. 

" Very clever and highly entertaining.”—Scofs^iian. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOER 

WAR. By P. H B. ODNI.IFFE, Fellow of All 
SoqIa* College, Oxford. With many IlluBtrationa, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. 1. 15s. 

This hook oontaina the narrative of the war from 
its beginning to the Relief of Ladysmith, and U mag¬ 
nificently illustrated. It has been recognised on all 
hands as the most seriotis and reascuod contribution 
to the history of the war, and will remain for many 
years the standard authority. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. 

By F. 8. GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
8 ro, 68 . 

A book dealing with the psychology of the avera^ 
religious life, and with the experiences of tlM mystio 
and the symbolist. 

THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By 

J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT. With a Map. 
Crown 8vo, $8. 6d. 

"A vivid imprewion.....ThU excellent, brightly-written 
epitome.*—Dotiy Hewe. 

"Excellently well done.Enthralling.”—WaeAiy Diepateh. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEEING. 

By J. ANG0S HAMILTON. With many Illug- 
tratioos. Crown 870 , 68 . 

** A virid picture.”— World. \ ** A thrilling story.”-O&eerver. 

THE RELIEF OF MAFEEING. 

By FIL80N YOONG. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 vo, 69 . 

"A very recaavkaUepicture.”—World. 

‘*Thoee who like happy writing ihonld get this book." 

" Vivid.”—BirmiapA^ PocL [DaUy Chronicle. 

" Has the courage to toll the whole of what ho saw.” 

iTaacAester Guardian. 

" Vivid impreMione.”—(?taspoto Herald. 

WITH THE BOER FORGES. By 

HOWARD 0. HtLLEOAS. With 24 niustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. [Second Bdition in the press. 

** A moet interesting bo^ It has many and great mMits.** 

AtAeaesMas. 

" Has extreme interest and scarcely lev ralue.” 

Poll Mall Qatette. 

** A storehouse of material.”—BpsoAsr. 

" Full of startling fi^ts and well-reoorded impressiona” 

Morning Leader. 

** Of great general excalleuca.”—Daily OAroaicU. 

** A more studloosly fair narrative oould scarcely be written.'” 

Maneheeter Guardian. 

SUSSEX. By F. 6. Brabant, M.A. 

niostrated by E. H. New. Pott 870 , cloth, Ss.; 
leather, Ss. 6d[. net. [The Little Guides. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By 

CARDINAL BONA. Edited, with an Introduc* 
tion and Notes, by J. W. ST A >1 BRIDGE, B.D., 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. Pott 
Svo, cloth, 2s.; leather. 28. 6d. net. 

[The Libu.vky op Devotioh. 

FOR GOOD CHILDREN. 

GOOP BABIES. By 

BURGESS. With numerous Illustrations. Small 
4to, 68. 

THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. 

By GELETT BURGESS. With 63 niustrations, 

8 of which are coloured. Small 4to, 69 


THK UTrLB LI SAAR V.-New Volumes. 

With Itjtroductions, Notes, and PhotograTure Frontis¬ 
pieces. Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, Is. fid- net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 

Translated by H. F. CARY. Edited by PAGET 
TOYNBEE. 

, EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. 

With an Introductiou and Notes. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. 0. 
COLLINS, M.A. 

MAUD. By Alfred, Loud Tennyson. 

Edited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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CHATTOtiniDDS’SNEWBOOKS 


Mm. OAMmU. MMCD’S unw NOVKL. 

<‘A8 a WATCH in the NIGHT”: 

a Drama of Waking and Dnaun. By Mra CAMPBELL 
PRAED. Author of ** Madame IianT Crown S?o. 
eloth, gUt top, 6e. f Aooewher 1 . 


THE “PEETTY POLLY”: 

a Voyage of Incidest. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 
13 IlloSmtioaaM Small demy 8TO, eloth, gilt edges, at. 

** As thocoughly enjoyable as any eea^loring lad oan wish fw/ 

OIospow H$raid. 


TEK ADVENTURES of TTLEB 

TATLOCK. PRIVATE DETECTIVE. Related by DICK 
DONOVAN, Author of ** A Detectire’l Tilnmpha* Crown 
8yo. cloth, as. 6d. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. By 

Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of ** The Orange OirU** Ac. 
SECOND EDITION, down 8?o. cloth, gUt top, 6a 
** As Interesting ae atelry tale.''>-naics. 

** Holds the reedor from beginning to end with a strange 
f sestnailan.**— T^nss. 

** A story whieh wW be read with the moet intense intereet* 

OlojpDiP HtraUL 


THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and 

THREE BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE MANVILLE 
PENN. Author of **A Crtmeon Crime,’* Aa CrowuSro, 
olo^ gilt t^, 6a 

*' All highly jftione], and all ezeellently told.”—Seoftnum. 
*’Tbe reedw is iu good handa**—Academy. 


PHILIP WINWOOD. By 

A. NEIL80N STEPHENS. With 6 lUuetrationa Crown 
6 to, eloth.g'lt lop. 6a 

V 00,000 Copies of *'PHILIP WINWOOD" have 
been sold in the United States. 

** A moet entertUnittg book.**—Daily G^apAia 
**One of the excelleor historical romances of which American 
Action has reoetiiiy giren os eo many.'*— Outlook. 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 

B^THA THOMAS, Author of ** The Son of the Hoosa” 
8B00ND EDITION. Crown 8 to, cloth, gilt top, 6s 

** A pretty story.There Is some rery charming work in 

Mias Aomas*! volume.”—AlAsaoum. 


AS LUCE WOULD HAVE IT. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. Author of "With the. Red 
Eagla” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6a 
** A capital book, pleaeantly written, and never dull.” 

SL Jamu’i Oaz€tU. 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 

HADLEYBURO, Ac. By MARK TWAIN. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8?o, cloth, gilt top, 6a 
** The whole ootlecUon makee first-class reading.* —^coteman. 
** Shewi Mark Twain at his very besi.**—Black and WAUs. 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. By 

ALBERT ROSS. Crown Svo, cloth, Sa 6d. 

** A bright and lively story, not too deep in plot, with plenty 
of loring adrentnre in it.”—Lloyd's Htw. 


THE SMALL-PART LADY. By 

GEORGE R. SIMS C' Daeotixr”). Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

{yovember 8. 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jor- 

rooks’s Hunt. By ROBERT S. SURTEES. Author of 
*'Mr. Sponge’s SportiM Tour.” With 79 Illc^rations by 
Jobs tnaca. A NEW EDITION. IHjst Svo, cloth, 3a 

(SAortly. 


THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 

By CHARLES READE. (A LARGE.TTPE. FINE- 
PAPER EDITION.) Pott Svo, cloth, 3a net: polished 
leather, 3a net [SAorlly. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

One Shilling Monthly. 

CONTESTS for NOVEMBER: 

THE HOUSE at SANTA FR By Charcxs Hassan. 

THE EVOLUTION of the STARS. By J. Ellakd Gorc. 
F.R..V.8. 

LACOCK ABBEY. By A. H. Diplocr. 

CONCERNING VAGABONDS. By M. M. TcRffBOLU 
WEST-PYRENEAX DOCTORS in the MIDDLE AGES. By 
A. R. WuiTKWAV. 

••THE COURTYER.** By H. Sciioti Wilsok. 

DRIFT. By Holosr Dracuua.nk. 

TW*0 REMNANTS of PAGANISM. By F. G. Durlop- 

'WALLACX-iiOODUOnY. 

THE CREEDS of TZARLAXD By Ernsst W. Lowrt. 
LIFE with an ARMY COACU. By Ore op the H<>Rsca 
ENGLISH THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
SvLVAM's UnnA.v- 


London: Gh atto k Windcb, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C 


OASSELL&OOMPANY’S 

JJfJfOVyCBMENIS. 


JUST rUBUSHKO, Pric* ea. 

J. H. BARRIE’S 

NBW NOVKI., 

Tommy and Grizel 

•* For spiritual beanty there is Grizel, as true and 

lovable a woman as novelist ever created.Grizel*s 

saga is not to be read without tears.*’— Tim4$. 

** A very fine novel.”—Daily TeUgraph. 

** The wonderful description of the devious mazes 
in the mind of this spoued, selfish child of genius 
will surely rank as one of his creator’s gmtest 
achievements.”—Wswe. 

” A book of extraordinary power.” 

Daily Chronicle, 

“ The character of Grizel is certainly the high-water 
mark of Mr. Itorrie’s achievement nntil now. and is 
of itself enough to mark the book.*’—ifiaiidara. 

Mr. A. T. QUILLU-OOUOH*# 

NEW VOLUME OF STORIES, entitled 

OLD FIRES AND PROFITABLE 
GHOSTS 

IS NOW READY, PRICE es. 

*' He tells a ghost stor;^ as Stevenson told the 
bewitching adventures ot li^ * New Arabian Nighta.’ 
so easily, so entirely without parade of effect, as to 
carry even the most timorous reader into fearless 
communication with tbe unseen.”— Daily Chronx<^, 


JUST PUBLISHED, paper covers, price Is. j cloth, 
price Is. fid. 

THE WAR OFFICE, THE ARMY, 
AND THE EMPIRE. 

By H. O. ARNOLO.PORBTKR, M.R. 

With a Preface bv the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
ROSEBERY. K,G. 

*•* The Jint edition of thic book trot exhauetod 
on the day publication. It ienotoreprintingtond 
eopiee toiU be ready in a/ew daye. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price fis. 

THE TALE OF A FIELD 
HOSPITAL. 

By PRBDERIOK TRBVBS, F.R.aS. 

With 14 FoU-Pat^ lUustrationa; bound in leather. 


READY SHORTLY, price Oe. 

REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 

By tha Rav. W. TUOKWELL, M.A. 

With Ifi Full-Page Illustrations, 


READY SROBTLY, price 38. fid. 

PICTURES FROM CHINA. 


By Mrs. BIEHOP, P.R.aB. Claabslia Bird). 

With 60 Illustrations from Photographs by tbe 
Author, and Noten. 


Part I. now ready, price Oil., of a NEW, ENLARGED, 
and RE\^SED EDITION of 

• m ROBBRT BALL’* 

FAilOUS WORK, 

THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. 

The distingiiisbiDg features of this New E<lition 
are— 

1. A Numlrerof New Illustrations. 

2. An Entirely New Chapter on tbe Physical Nature 

of Stars. 

3. Increase in the Numlrer of Patrew. 

4. Si.\ New PlatCH. 

5. The Work will be brought down to dato iu every 

respect. 

»*• A Splendid Star Map is presented with Part I. 
To be completed in 14 Parts. 


CAS5ELL iL COMPANY, Limited 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


A. &C. BLACK'S LIST 


NOW READY.—Grown dvo, cloth, price 7 b. fid. net. 

THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. 

TextSy Tp*wal«tio9»a« and Commentary* 

By R. H. CHARLES, D.D., Profe^or of Biblical 
Greek, Trinity Oolleg% Dublin, Author of “The 
Assumption of Ho^es,’* ** The Apocalypse of 
Baruch,’* Ac. 

**A solid contribution to the literature which 
scholam love.”—DanOee Advertiser, 


READY SHORTLY.—Crown Hvo, cloth, price 6s. net. 

CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
ESSAYS. 

Edited by Rev. A. Q. B. ATKINSON, M. A., with an 
Introduction by tbe Right Rev the LORD 
BISHOP of HEREFORD, and contributions by 
Prof. Auguste Ssb^ier, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Rii>on, the Rev. C'anou Barnett, the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D.D., the Rev. R, B. Bartlett, 
M.A., the Rev. Brooke Lambert-, MA., tbe Rev. 
Agar Beet, D.D., F. Reginald Statham. tbe Rev. 
I^f. G. Henslow, M.A., the Rev. R. F. Horton. 
M.A. 


NOW READY. 

In 2 vols., square demy 8vo, cloth, price £1 2s. net. 

THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: 

Its RIm» Its Orowtii* and Its Fallf 
421.I7C7. 

By W. OAREW HAZLITT. 

Mr. Oarew Haslitt’s volumes are the only complete 
history in English of tbe once great and famous 
Venetian Republic. In 1860 the author brought out 
a book which was recognised as tbe standard work on 
tbe subject, but in ike forty years which have since 
elapsed, such vast sioie< of additional informiUion 
have been made aoces^^ble, that tbe nresenv book is, 
to a lai^ extent, not only rewiitieo, but rearranged, 
while the narrative is carried down to ihe close of tbe 
independent government, and a serieM of chapters 
illustrating social institutions has been introduce. 

aT TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. 

By E. RAY LANKE8TER, M.A., LL.D.. P.R.S., 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; Director 
of the Natural Histo^ Departments of tiie British 
Museum; PuUerian Professor of Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy in the Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illastrated. To be com¬ 
pleted in Ten Parts.—NOW READY. Pitrt II* 
THE PORIPBRA and CfELENTBRA. Bf 
E. A. MINCHIN, M.A., 0. H FOWLER, B.A., 
Ph.D., and GILBERT 0. BOURNE, M.A. 
Part III* THE BCHINOOBEMA. By F. A. 
BATHER. M.A., assisted by J. W. GREGORY, 
D.Sc., and B. 8. GOODRICH, M.A. Demyfivo, 
pajper covers, price Its. fid. net each; cloth, 
price 16 b. net each. 

** It is quite indisiiensable to the student of zoolo^.** 
_ DailU Chroni^, 


NOW READY. 

Inlvol., large crown Svo, coniamiog 161 Illuetrir 
tions, price 7s. fid. net. 

STUDIES IN FOSSIL BOTANY. 

By DTJKtN FIELD HENRY SCOTT, M.A., 
PhD., F.R.8., F.L.8., F.G.8., Honorary Keeper 
of the Jodrell Laboratory. Ro^ral Gardens, Kew: 
Anthor of ’* An Introduction to Structnral 
Botany.” 

**Tbe lK)ok before us is a valuable contribution to 
tbe literature of the subject ...One which no student 
of botany can afford to disregard, and its cbmrac- 
teristic.'< may be brioflv epitomised as severe accuracy, 
coupled with clesmess of descrii>u«.»D.'’ 
_ PaH Mnll Gazette, 


NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 26. fid. 

ON SANITARY AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D.. LL.D., F R.C.P.E., 
Author of *' A Plea for a Simpler Life,” ** Fatls of 
an 01<1 Physician,” Ac. 

This volume, as the title indicates, treats of subjects 
var^'ing .somewhat in kind, but all pointing out errors 
on sanitary or economic matters which s* rioiisly affect 
the well-being of the community, and which, but for 
the strong resisting power of convent iouslism, miqht 
bo easily remedied, and with much advantage to all. 
Tbe last three iiapers go mainly to confirm what tbe 
author has already brought forward as to the evils 
resulting from tt c pre.^ent system of over-feeding, 
over-stimulation, and druggmg, both in health and 
d I-ease. _ 

READY SHORTLY. 

Cloth, gilt Uip, price 2s. net per volume. 

HOR^ SUBSECIYiE. 

By JOHN BROWN, M.D.,LL.D., Ac. New Edition. 
In 3 vols., GI X 41 in., printed on thin Bible paper. 


A. A C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Wk feel that we owe an apology to our readers for the 
preponderance of reviews of novels and articles relating 
to fiction in this issue. It is our first special attempt to 
grapple with the enormous number of new novels that 
harry us without cessation through the year. We receive, 
on an average, twenly a week in the season, and the pro¬ 
duction increases every year. The inference is that a vast 
number of people read novels and nothing else. That is 
not an encouraging thought; but, while regretting it, we 
think it only fair occasionally to devote a considerable 
portion pf our space to the most prolific, and certainly the 
most remunerative, department of modem book production. 

To London at large, at least we hope so, the last evening 
of October was significant, being the eve of the Borough 
Elections. The little world of literary folk put by, for a 
few hours, the thought of the elections to consider an 
event that had no parallel in their experience. That was 
the production of a new tragedy—“ Herod ”—by a poet— 
Mr. Stephen Phillips—with all the lavish accessories, 
historic and scenic aids, that the brain of a distinguished 
actor-manager—Mr. Tree—could devise. It was said once 
on a time: “ All I need is four boards and a passion.” 
What would the teeming-brained, full-bodied, nimble- 
witted Elizabethans have thought, could they have sat in 
the pit last Wednesday night and seen the splendour of the 
alace of Herod at Jerusalem, with the shifting, perfectly- 
rilled crowds, the gorgeous dresses, the landscape, with 
the palace, lightening and darkening with the changes of 
the Eastern day; the episodes, so slight yet meaning so 
much, that recreated the life of Jerusalem thirty years 
before the birth of Christ—seen the splendid pagan figure 
of Herod, such garments, such a make-up, swearing to 
recreate the cold flesh of Mariamne into the living woman 
again. What would they have thought could they have 
seen their thoughts encircled in such a setting. 


“ Hkeod ” is to be published soon, when we shall criti¬ 
cise, at leisure, its literary quality. Here we can say 
that Mr. Stephen Phillips has shown himseU to be an 
adept in construction; shown, too, a dramatic instinct rare 
indeed in conjunction with the poet’s thought. Thro&gh 
the three acts the interest of the play never flagged, and 
two of the “ curtains ” are remarkable—that at the end 
of the second act when Herod, not knowing that Mariamne 
is lying dead within, advances up the steps to the open 
door of her house, shouting to her to share his triumph 
in the honours that Cassar has just showered upon him; 
and that awful scene at the close when Herod stands, 
not hearing the roll-call of further honour that Crosar 
has conferred upon him, for he is rigid, like a figure 
of bronze, the distracted brain at rest, brain and body 
caught and bound in a cataleptic trance. So he stands, 
pitiful, but still a king, in the midst of his court. And on 
that picture the curtain falls. 


It is a good play—a good brisk, acting play—suffi¬ 
ciently faithful to history to be credible, touched here 
and there—and those touches thrill—with the portent 


of the event that thirty years later was to dominate the 
world. Other plays, other dramas have been equally as 
good in constraction and interest, but the significance of 
Wednesday evening, the note of the play, was that 
through the episodes of the tragedy, the kaleidoscope of 
the pageant, the dancing and the music, there fell on 
the ear lines and passages of meaning and of beauty— 
in a word, poetry came soothingly across the foot¬ 
lights. And what a relief it was to sit in a modem 
theatre and hear things said that the mind wanted to 
repiember. May the literary drama prosper! May other 
managers follow Mr. Tree’s brave example ! 


Loed Eosbbket, in his book on Napoleon, speaks more 
than once of his hero’s admiration of Eichardson’s Clarma 
Harlowe. This reminds us of Hazlitt’s quaint reason, printed 
in a footnote to one of his “Table Talk Essays” in the London 
Magazine for 1821 (a year in which it needed a bold man 
to admire Napoleon—in print). “ During the peace of 
Amiens,” Hazlitt wrote, “ a young English officer, of the 
name of Lovelace, was presented at Buonaparte’s levee. 
Instead of the usual question, ‘ Where have you served, 
sir ? ’ the First Consul immediately addressed him, ‘ I per¬ 
ceive your name, sir, is the same as that of the hero of 
Eichardson’s romance! ’ Here was a Consul. The 
young man’s uncle, who was called Lovelace, told me this 
anecdote while we were stopping together at Calais. I 
had also been thinking that his was the same name as that 
of the hero of Eichardson’s romance. This is one of my 
reasons for liking Buonaparte.” 

SiE Thisodoee Maetikt has replied to Miss Corelli in the 
Morning Post. His letter is not very effective, for it is 
mainly directed against Miss Corelli’s detailed statements, 
not against her real position. Miss Corelli may be wrong 
in saying that the inhabitants of Stratford resent the 
placing of the Helen Faucit monument in the chancel of 
Stratford-on-Avon Church. Sir Theodore Martin says he 
ascertained their feelings, which were “ favourable.” It 
doesn’t matter a jot; this is a national matter, and the 
nation is not “favourable.” The vicar, too, seems to 
have encouraged Sir Theodore’ef scheme; not “ resisted it 
to the utmost of his power.” Again it does not matter. 
Vicars do these things. Miss Corelli seems to have 
neglected an opportunity to speak privately to Sir 
Theodore Martin on the subject, and to have concealed 
her warlike intentions under effusive expressions of 
respect. This, again, matters to Sir Theodore Martin, but 
to no one else. 


Theee remains the fact that a large monument is about 
to be placed in the Shakespeare chancel. As a prmosal, 
and as a precedent, this is objectionable. Miss Corelli 
telegraphs to us from Stratford-on-Avon as follows: 

Will you kindly point out that the size of space required 
by Sir Theodore Martin for the effigy of his wife is seven 
feet high by three feet wide, an absolutely monstrous 
measurement. If put up will destroy whole view of 
chancel, and extinguish the Shakespeare monument, be¬ 
sides necessitating the mutilating of two old brasses. 

Miss Corelli’s statement is rather strong ; but her case is 
stronger. 
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The Love Letters of Victor Hugo (1820-1822) have 
been promised for some time, and now a first ins^ment 
appears in Harper's Maga%ine. They are out-and-out love 
letters : they are about nothing but love. From a child 
Victor Hugo had loved Adtde Foucher. He tells us: 

I see myself again, a child in years, a merry schoolboy, 
pUying, running, shouting, langhing, with my brothers 
in the long green alley in the wild garden of that home in 
which I passed my early life. We dwelt in the old 
Nunnery which lifts its head over the dark dome of Yal 
de Gr4ce. 

Even when they confessed their love they were still 
children. M. Paul Meurice, who edits the Letters, relates 
the story charmingly: 

Adele, bolder and more curious thau Victor (being a 
girl), wanted to find out what was the meaning of all nis 
rilent admiration. She said: “ I am sure you have secrets. 
Have you not one secret, greater than all ? ” Victor 
acknowledged that he had secrets, and that one of them 
was greater tham all the rest. “Just like me!” cried 
Addle. “ Well, come now, tell me your greatest secret, 
and I will tell you mine! ” 

“ My great secret,” Victor replied, “ is that I love you.” 

“ And my great secret is that I love you,” said Addle, 
like an echo. 

The course of true love ran no smoother with these than 
with others. Their troubles were from within and without, 
as this passage shows: 

You accuse me vaguely of certain things. You say I 
seem embarrassed when I am with you. It is true. I am 
so, but it is because I would so gladly be always alone 
with you, and am annoyed by the inquisitive glances of 
people around me. You add that “ I seem to feel ennui 
when with you.” If you think me a liar it would be 
useless to tell yon over again that my only happy moments 
are those that I am able to spend with yon. 

And yet, my Addle, in connexion with these ideas, it 
may be riaht to tell you that the time may be at hand 
when I shall have to give up this last and only pleasure. 
Your parents look upon me with dislike, and assuredly 
they have good reason to complain of me. I acknowledge 
the wrongs I have committ^ against them, or, rather, 
the one wrong I have done them, for there is only one, 
and that is, I have loved you. You must feel that I 
cannot continue to visit in a house whose master and 
mistress do not like to see me. I write you this with 
tears falling from my eyes, and I blush like a conceited 
fool as I am. 

Whatever may happen, accept my inviolable promise 
to have no other wife but you, and to become your 
husband as soon as it may be in my power. Burn all my 
other letters, but keep this one. 

A bard father had to be placated, and Hugo hurled his 
genius against the obstacle, extorting admiration before 
he won consent; indeed, Hugo was fain to find satisfac¬ 
tion in signing his letters to Adele “Your Faithful 
Husband ” long before the title became his in reality. 


A YEKY scurvy trick seems to have been played on the 
proprietor of a new boys’ paper called JSogs of the Empire, 
of which the first number lies before us. The proprietor, 
Mr. Andrew Melrose, registered the paper last April. 
Since then an elaborate and costly scheme of corre¬ 
spondence and advertisement and a great deal of money 
have been brought to the enterprise. A month ago, a half¬ 
penny paper, bearing the same title, was rush^ out by 
another firm, and succi'eded in gaining a large circulation 
owing to Mr. Melrose’s advertising. As the law stands at 
present, he has no redress, and wo therefore have pleasure 
in making the distinction between the papers known by 
emphasising the fact that Mr. Melrose’s paper is a penny 
weekly, ami has a green cover. The contents strike us ns 


thoroughly wholesome, discreetly blending sensation with 
useful matter. 


Undee the heading “ The Shrinking of the World ” 
the Now York Saturday Review discusses the effect on 
literature of the shrinkage of the world caused by the 
rapidity of communication and the exploration and occupa¬ 
tion of almost every new land under tne sun. The subject 
is an interesting one, and it might be useful to show by 
instances how closely literature has followed the axe and 
the prow during recent years. It is a curious reflection 
that in the Elizabethan age the opening up of new lands 
and seas brought an exultant sense of the world’s bigness; 
in the Victorian age the same cause produces an opposite 
effect on the mind. 


Thebe is a good deal to be said for a criticism on 
the Dictionary 0 / National Biography which Mr. Havelock 
Ellis makes in the November Argosy. While warmly 
praising the great work, he complains that descriptions of 
the personal appearance of notable men are much to seek, 
and that in 50 per cent, of the biographies of the most 
eminent men such descriptions are not to be found at all. 
The scientific value and general interest of such par¬ 
ticulars are great. Is there not a story of Thackeray 
anxiously seeking in an American library a book which 
would tell him what kind of breeches George Washington 
wore ? 


The international edition of Hans Andersen's Fairy 
Tales is before us. Mr. Heinemann has done hand¬ 
somely by it, and we rejoice to see that the pictures by 
Hans Tegner are all brilliant wood engravings, full of 
that thoroughness of human skill which children appreciate 
without knowing it. We said children, but the edition is 
for us all; and it is for the grown-ups that Mr. Gosse 
discourses of Anderson in his Introduction. 'The striking 
thing in his relation, is that these tales, which have 
showered happiness into a million nurseries, were 
shrugged at by their author. He thought that his five- 
act dramas and his novels were his real work, and that by 
them he would live. Yet even Mr. Gosse has not read 
Andersen’s novel, The Too Baronesses. Another interesting 
thing is that the Tales were not only accounted small 
beer by their author, but the Danish public—an entity 
realised only by Mr. Gosse—were shocked, scandalised 
by these smaating. Until they appeared Danish liter¬ 
ature had always behaved itsdf with propriety; it had 
used a literary diction, and said fine things in a fine way. 
Never had it permitted children or uneducated people to 
talk at the Muses’ table: the naivetes of the vulgar had 
never been quoted. “ Conceive,” says Mr. Gosse, in 
illustrative excuse for this stupidity, “ what Johnson and 
Burke would have thought of Alice's Adventures in Won¬ 
derland, and you have a parallel to the effect of ‘ Little 
Claus and Big Claus’ upon academic Denmark.” And 
then Mr. Gosse waxes critical and classificatory, expound¬ 
ing the difference between “ The Tinder Box ” and “ Little 
Ida’s Flowers,” and telling us why children like Ander¬ 
sen’s stories. 


A VEKY creditable Catalogue of Books on the Fine Arts — 
creditable to the Librarian and the Free Library—comes 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is compiled by Mr. T. A. 
Onions, B.A. If the luir.(li'c;li (.f buLiks —classified on the 
Dewey Decimal System—whicli it mentions are studied ns 
they should lie by the men and women of Newcastle, we 
have no doubt that the public taste will soon compel the 
removal of the monster statues of Ijords Stowell and Eldon 
which disfigure the porch of the Newcastle Free Library 
and intimidate visitors from London. If so, Mr. Onions 
will not have laboured in vain. But, seriously, the 
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ca^ogue is excellent, and one need not bo a Novocastrian 
to covet it. 


woman. Home’a treatment of the theme was rather 
coarse, and in other ways “ impossible.” 


o 


K > 


Thbrb is an interesting article on “The Eeal ‘Diana 
of the CroMwaya’” in the November Tomple Bar. We 
say interesting, but we doubt whether the writer was well 
advised in retelling the squalid story of Mrs. Norton’s 
wrongs, even when that story is set off by the picture of 
Mr own worth, beauty, and wit. The salient paragraph in 
the article is this : r -o r 

The parallel between the two lives [Diana’s and Mrs. 
Norton Bj is unmistakable, but the necessity for that pre- 
liminary caution to read Diana of the Oroeawava as fiction 
IB equally apparent. The novelist adapts, and whatever 
does not suit his purpose is rejected. There is, however, 
one point on which the reader should be put beyond any 
w * msconoeption. -The plot, if plot it can be caUed, 
of Mr. Meredith’s brilliant and fascinating story hinges 
upon Diana’s betrayal of the Cabinet secret confided to her 
by her young statesman lover. This appears to be a 
gratoitous blot on the character of the heroine of the 
book which most readers will feel that no tears of pity o*n 
ever wash out. It is founded on a story that Mrs. Norton 
betrayed to Barnes, editor of the Times, the secret, con- 
Tu I Sidney Herbert, one of her ardent admirers, 

that oir Robert Peel and his Cabinet had resolved upon a 
repeal of the Com Laws. The secret certainly did leak 
“ serious Government ends; but the story 
that Mrs. Norton was the culprit appears to have no 
foundation whatever. 

We confess that this reasoning puzzles us. We are to 
®*^®*’®dith’8 novel as fiction, and yet we are to be 
shocked because in one particular it is not fact. 

• pleasing reminiscences of literary men 

m Sir Wemyss Eeid’s article on “London After Forty 
Years, in the Anglo-Saxon Review. Sitting in Hyde Park 
on a sunny August morning Sir Wemyss Eoid says : 

c ^ ***** morning I see once more the tall, manly 

ngure of Thackeray, as he walks with rapid step along the 
pam by the Row, homeward-bound to his new house 
m Kensington. The West End of forty years ago belonged 
to him in ajpeculiar sense; and it is a joy. not to be easily 
fmrtiM with, to know that I have seen him treading its 
sheets, .^d in Kensington Gardens I caught my last 
giimjMe of Charles Dickens as a living man. It was only 
a week or two before bis death, and he was strolling down 
one of the paths under the trees; bis companion was a girl 
of tender ye-irs and manifestly humble circumstances, to 
whom the Master was talking with that animation of mood 
and manner ^ich never faUed him to the last. There is a 
seat here in Hyde Park that is always associated in my 
mind with the great name of Carlyle; for more than once 
1 ^ve seen the author of Sartor Jteiartas resting upon it 
w-n* downcast eye, while the faithful 

William AUingham, like some silent watch-dog, sat 
humbly at the other end of the Itench, awaiting the 
great man s pleasure and keeping oflF all intruders. 

While Sir Wemyss Eeid is recalling the men and 
thin^ of forty years ago. Sir George M. Smith writes very 
delightfully on “ The Early Forties ” in the Cornhill. He 
tekes us back to the time when the business of Smith, 
Elder & Co. was carried on at 65, Cornhill, and when its 
publishing operations were not only secondary, but were 
for years indifferently managed. At twenty he was 
entru.sted with the management of this publishing branch, 
and allowed a capital of £1,500, which he was to use 
according to his own discretion. His first transactions 
were with “ Orion ” Horne, whose New Spirit of the Age 
in two volumes, he accepted and published with infinite 
solicitude. Afterwards Homo—one of the most eccentric 
half-geniuses who ever wrote—offered him an extra¬ 
ordinary novel written to sustain the proposition, which 
was so ridiculed by Dr. Johnson, that every man and 
every woman had a natural affinity for some other man or 


Sir George Smith’s stories of Leigh Hunt, with whom 
he soon entered into extensive business operations, are 
amusing. On one occasion he paid Hunt £200 in bank¬ 
notes : 

Two days afterwards Leigh Hunt came in a state of 

g eat agitation to tell me that his wife had burned them. 

e had thrown the envelope with the bank-notes carelessly 
down, and his wife bad flung it into the fire. Leigh 
Hunt’s agitation while on his way to bring this news had 
not prevented him from purchasing on the road a little 
statuette of Psyche, which he carried, without any paper 
round it, in his hand, I told him I thought something 
might be done in the matter. I sent to the bankers and 
got the numbers of the notes, and then in company writb 
Leigh Hunt went off to the Bank of England. I explained 
our business, and we were shown into a room where three 
old gentlemen were sitting at tables. They kept us 
waiting some time, and Leigh Hunt, who had meantime 
been staring all round the room, at last got up, walked up 
to one of the staid officials, and addressing him said, in 
wondering tones : “ And this is the Bank of England ! 
And do you sit here all day, and never see the green woods 
and the trees and flowi rs and the charming country ? ” 
Then in tones of remonstrance he demanded; “Are you 
contented with such a life ? ” All this time he was holding 
the little naked Psyche in one hand, and with his long 
hair and flashing eyes made a surprising figure. I fancy 
I can still see the astonished faces of the three officials: 
they would have made a most delightful picture. I said : 
“Come away, Mr. Hunt, these gentlemen are very busy.” 
I succeeded in carrying Leigh Hunt off, and, after entering 
into certain formalities, wa were told that the value of the 
notes would be paid in twelve months. I gave Leigh 
Hunt the money at once, and he went away rejoicing. 

Two unpublished epitaphs by Sydney Smith were given 
in last week’s Pilot, to which paper they are contributed 
by Lord Halifax. The first is on Pitt, and was written at 
some time in the ’thirties when a statue of that statesman 
was placed in Hanover-square : 

To the Right Honourable William Pitt 
Whose errors in foreign policy 
And lavish expenditure of our Resources at home 
Have laid the foundation of National Bankruptcy 
And scattered the seeds of Revolution 
This Monument was erected 
(amid few only of the wise and good) 

By many weak men, who mistook his eloquence for wisdom 
And his insolence for magnanimity, 

By many unworthy men whom he had ennobled 
Aud by many base men, whom he had enriched at the Public 
expense 

But to Englishmen 
This Statue raised from such motives 
Has not been erected in vain 
They learn from it those dreadful abuses 
Which exist under the mockery 
Of a free Representation 
And feel the deep necessity 
Of a great and efficient Reform. 

These lines amused Lady Georgiana Grey, who one even¬ 
ing repeated them to their author. She was then thirty- 
two or thirty-three years of age. Next morning she 
received a copy of the epitaph written out by Sydney 
Smith, and below it an epitaph on herself which ran as 
follows: 

To Lady Georgians Grey, aged 92, 

This monument was erected. 

She was remarkable among many other qunlities 
For that tenacious memory 
With which she recollected 
The compositions of her friends. 

But in the course of a long life 
She could not have remembered 
Anything so agreeable and interesting 
As her friends will remember of her. 
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Sydney Smith’s allowance of ninety-two years to Lady 
Georgiana has proved insufficient. As Lord Halifax 
points out, she died on September 13 last, in her 
hundredth year. 

A CONSERVE of M.A.P. in red and gold is In the Bays of 
My Youth (Pearson). Mr. T. P. O’Connor personally shep¬ 
herds his blithe crew of successful men and women, each of 
whom undertakes to tell us of his or her rise in life. 
There are actors and actresses (these are given the first 
place), musicians, authors, artists, politicians, and 
“ general ” people like Mr. Maskelyne. As a museum 
of suavities and pseudo-confidences the book is mighty 
pretty reading. Mr. F. , Frankfort Moore, we are 
pleased to know, is making lots of money out of his 
novels. Enough to “purchase a waterproof in view of 
the inevitable rainy day—not one of the heavy, substantial 
ones, to be sure, but still one that will make my household 
independent of that literary umbrella, the Eoyal Literary 
Fund.’’ And he concludes, with a thump on his thigh ; 
“ The author who sneers at the literary agent is a fool; 

the publisher who sneers at the literary agent is-; 

but now no publisher sneers at anyone—no, not even at 
an author.” Goodness, no! Madame Grand thinks the 
lesson of the literary life is to ignore the critics, and 
“ express ourselves.” Charming! 

Sleep hovers on our eyelids whenever we read a 
sentence after this pattern: 

When we survey the really illimitable field of human 
knowledge, the vast accumulation of works already 
printed, and the ever-increasing flood of new books 
poured out by the modem press, the first feeling which is 
apt to arise in the mind is one of dismay, if not of despair. 

This is the first sentence of A Book for All Readers, Designed 
as an Aid to the Collection, Use, and Preservation of Books 
and the Formation of Public and Private Libraries, by Ains¬ 
worth Band SpofEord (Putnam’s Sons). Mr. Spofford 
discourses quite usefully about Book-buying, the Enemies 
of Books, the Art of Beading, the Qualifieations of 
Librarians, Catalogues, &c., &c. We have no doubt that 
his work will serve some excellent purpose. 


Bibliographical. 

The statement that Sir Lewis Morris’s new volume of 
verse may possibly be his last will affect different people 
in different ways. There are those to whom Sir Lewis is 
antipathetic; the number of his admirers seems to have 
decreased somewhat largely since the days of the I^ic of 
Hades, in which, you remember, the final judgment was 
that it was “ a Hades of an Epic.” Last year a Selec¬ 
tion from the Poems for the use of schools was published. 
In 1898 there had been an edition of the Works-, in 
1897 a Selection from them, for ^neral consumption; in 
1897, also. Sir Lewis’s Ode on the Diamond JttbUee ; in 189C 
a volume of Idylls and Lyrics, as well as an edition of the 
IFori*, in eight volumes; in 1894 Songs without Notes {os 
if that were possible); in 1893 the Marriage Ode on the 
Duke and Duchess of York-, in 1891 a new edition of the 
Fpic-, in 1890, The Vision of Saints, Fidelibus; and so 
forth. Sir Lewis’s Songs of Britain date back to 1887; 
republished now, they might fit in with the patriotic fever. 
In 1886 came Gycia, a tragedy in five acts. But I will not 
pursue the subject further. 

Dr. A. W. Ward’s election to the Mastership of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, must have been peculiarly gratifying 
to him, for of that college he was once a student, and 
afterwards a fellow (1861), assistant lecturer, and honorary 
fellow (1891). To lovers of literature he is interesting as 
an editor of Pope’s Poetical Works (1869), as the author 
of monographs on Chaucer and Dickens (1880 and 1882) 
in the “English Men of Letters” series, as the editor of 
specimens of the Old English Drama (Marlowe, Greene, 


&c., 1897), as the editor of the Poem* of John Byrom 
(1894-6), and as the writer of a monograph on Sir Henry 
Wotton (1897). Last year ho published a new and revised 
edition of his History of English Dramatic Literature to the 
Death of Queen Anne, which is crammed full of learning, 
but not so conspicuous for value as criticism. Perhaps no 
one man ought to take up a subject so very considerable 
in extent. 

The edition of Crashaw’s English Poems just issued by 
Mr. J. B. Tutin, of Great Fencote, Yorks., consists of two 
volumes, bound in one. Of these, the second. Carmen des 
Nostro, was originally brought out by Mr. Tutin some time 
ago, through ffie agency of Messrs. W. Andrews & Co. 
The first part of tiie present publication includes The 
Delights of the Muses, and Steps to the Temple, and I mention 
it here because I find that the editorial introduction 
embraces what is virtually a bibliography of Crashaw, 
though Mr. Tutin modestly decribes it as a “ Guide to the 
Study ” of the poet. The “ Guide ” has some excellent 
features, and should be of great utility and value to future 
students of Crashaw’s life and works. I observe that 
Mr. Tutin duly records the appearance in the Academy 
(November 20 , 1897) of Mr. Francis Thompson’s critical- 
essay on Crashaw. 

Mr. A. B. Spofford’s Book for All Readers (Putnam’s) 
has a chapter on Bibliography, giving a sketch of the 
literature of that subject, from the Bibliotheca Universalis 
of Conrad Gesner (1546) to works of the present day. 
The accoimt of American Bibliography is especially full 
and welcome. I detect only one error in the references to 
English books on books. Messrs. Cassell’s Dictionary of 
English Literature is described as written by “ W. H. D. 
Adams,” and published in 1880. It really appeared in 
1878, and the author has no “ H.” in his initials. 

I have great sympathy with that firm of publishers, 
hitherto unknown to me, which proposes to issue the 
“Complete” Works of certain authors (beginning with 
Keats), and, moreover, to issue them at a reasonable price 
—one shilling net per volume. In this way wo are to 
have all the verse and prose of Keats for five shillings. 
Hitherto it has been ootainable only in a high-priced 
edition, supervised by Mr. Forman. I understand, further, 
that the page of text in this Library is to be comparatively 
small, but neat, the type being also neat, though perhaps 
smallish. It is well (save in livres de luxe) that a book 
should, above all, be handy. The main point, however, is 
“ completeness ”—a virtue rarely arrived at in the case of 
most low-priced editions of the classics. 

Talking of “completeness,” I see it stated that Mr. 
Herbert Gatfield has compiled a “ complete ” list of printed 
plays, and that it is available for consultation in the 
British Museum Beading Boom. I believe I am correct 
in saying that what Mr. Gatfield has compiled is a list of 
the plays included in various editions of the acted dramas, 
such as Cumberland’s, Duncombe’s, Webster’s, Lacy’s, 
Dicks’s, and so forth. A complete list of English printed 
plays, including those issued by their authors in volume 
form, would run to very much greater length than does 
Mr. Gatfield’s nevertheless very useful compilation. 

One of the treasures of a modem dramatic or theatrical 
library is a copy of the pamphlet called The Fashionable 
Tragedian (Henry Irving), and written in the long ago (the 
late ’seventies, I think) by Messrs. William Archer and 
B. W. Lowe. A leading feature of this brochure was the 
cleverness of the pictorial caricatures of Mr. Irving in his 
various parts. These drawings, it is understood, were the 
work of the new editor of the Pall Mall Magazine —Mr. 
G. E. Halkett. 

The introduction which Mr. Watts-Dunton is writing 
for Messrs. Ward & Lock’s edition of The Romany Rye 
will, I believe, consist to a large degree of protests against 
tlie view of Borrow as a man which was put forward in a 
newspaper not long ago by Mr. Augustus Jessop. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Coventry Patmore. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore. By Basil 

Champneys. 2 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

Me. Champneys has apparently aimed at a Boswellian 
minuteness and completeness in this biography; and 
certainly he has succeeded in giving a remarkably full 
account of a man whose outwardly uneventful life would 
seem to leave little scope for the biographer. Its two 
volumes equal in bulk the biography of Lord Tennyson. 
Yet the recluse Tennyson was almost a man of the world 
compared to Coventry Patmore. The literature of Tennyson’s 
day revolved round him, a constant succession of more or 
less eminent men were his friends at all periods of his life, 
and help to diversify his biography with extraneous interest. 
Whereas Patmore, after mingling in the literary stream 
during his youth, withdrew from it, and gradually disused 
most of the Ulustrious friendships formed during those 
earlier days, becoming an intellectual contemplative beyond 
even the wont of poets. His life, therefore, like his poe^, 
was exceptionally household and inward. “ That milk- 
soup, domestic bOss,” as he has called it, never to him lost 
its flavour. Mr. Champneys’s endeavour, accordingly, has 
been to make up for the paucity of incident by giving as 
close a picture ,as possible of the man, especially in those 
domestic relations which so remarkably formed the basis 
of his work. He has certainly done it beyond what could 
have been looked for. Moreover he has, with the aid of 
unpublished fragments, no less than of letters, enabled 
the reader to form an estimate of Patmore’s views and 
teachings such as could scarcely have been suggested by 
anyone without those advantages of long and close friend¬ 
ship which he possessed. Yet it may be a question 
whether he has not used this minute method with too 
scrupulous detail. One is inclined to think that the central 
figure is at times perplexed by the copiousness of accesso¬ 
ries. We are given even the medical certificates by which 
the poet obtained leave of absence and of retirement from 
the Museum. Subordinate sketches, equally studious in 
their subsidiary degree, are supplied not only of Coventry 
Patmore’s father, out of his first two wives, his dead son, 
and two dead daughters. The book becomes something 
like a monograph on the extinct portion of the Patmore 
family in three generations. So, also, there seems an 
unnecessary scrupulosity in printing the smallest and most 
casual scraps of his domestic correspondence, whore they 
do not seem to increase our knowledge of his character. 
One cannot, in fact, always see the wood for the trees. 
This, however, will serve by way of professional critical 
grumble. For the rest, too much was a better error than 
too little; and Mr. Ohampneys’s care has evidently been 
great and anxious. 

Coventry Patmore came of a literary father in easy cir¬ 
cumstances, and was predestined to literature from his 
childhood. He had the advantage (as he always esteemed 
it) of reading the great writers in volumes where his father 
had noted the best passages, with a trained taste. This, 
he considered, taught him early to relish only what was 
fastidiously perfect in literature, the finest flower of the 
mind. Certainly, in later years he was a martinet as to 
literary perfection. Yet it may be doubted whether such a 
method might not have been dangerous to a mind loss 
robust, whether the result would not have been literary 
epicurism, that dilettante attitude which he hated as the 
gates of Hades. He had his fit of science—a serious fit, 
which left deep traces on his mind and work—and his fit 
of art; but returned at last to his first love, poetry. His 
father has left an idealised sketch of the boy in those days, 
over-done and sentimental after a quite Early Victorian 
fashion, yet worth quoting in default of better. Here is a 


portion (the whole, though interesting, is too long for 
insertion): 

Observe the youth who is seated in the deep recess of 
yonder window, withdrawn and apart from all the 
brilliant company—unknowing, for the moment, of any¬ 
thing but his own thoughts, and unknowing even of them 
but as faint and vague echoes and reflections of those feel¬ 
ings which make up the sum of a boy-poet’s life and soul. 
See! his lithe, fragile form is bending over a book, that 
is spread open on his knees, his head drooping towards it 
like a plucked flower. The pale face is resting on the 
clasped hand, over which, and all round the small, ex¬ 
quisitely modelled head, fidl heavy waves of auburn hair, 
concealing all but one pale cheek—pale and cold as 
marble, but smooth and soft as a girl’s. . . . The boy- 
poet has fallen upon some passage of his (just at present) 
sole idol in the temple of poetry, Milton. 

Much more interesting is Coventry Patmore’s own 
account of his boyish visit to Leigh Hunt, being then 
seventeen or eighteen: 

“Arriving at his house, a very small one in a small 
square somewhere in the extreme West, ... I was . . . 
aued to sit down until he came to me. This he did after 
I had waited in the little parlour akleast two hours, when 
the door wa^ opened and a most picturesque gentleman, 
with hair flowing nearly, or quite, to his shoulders, a 
beautiful velvet coat, and a Vandyke collar of lace about 
a foot deep, appeared, rubbing his hands and smiling 
ethereally, and saying, without a word of preface or 
notice of my having waited so long, ‘ This is a beautiful 
world, Mr. Patmore.’ I was so struck by this remark 
that it has eclipsed all memory of what occurred during 
the remainder of my visit.” 

“ Skimpole! ” one inevitably exclaims. That the poet 
of the Angel fell in love early is a foregone conclusion. 
Sixteen is the age here recorded, and the lady a Miss 
Gore. We have an impression that he assigned a yet 
earlier age—but without mentioning any name. He 
afiirmed that it was a quite true passion ; and no doubt it 
inspired the exquisite passage on precocious love in the 
Victories of Love. He once thought of taking orders, and 
all his life was ecclesiastically minded. His first poems 
were published at twenty-one, and the best of them were 
written at about sixteen or seventeen. Part of the volume 
was padding, written against time to supply the printers 
with copy, as he used to relate; and this through his 
father’s pressure on him to publish. Such of these poems 
as he has retained are ruthlessly retrenched and revised. 
No one was a fiber and sterner critic of his own work; and 
the alterations, both in these and the Angel, are well 
worth a poet’s study. The book won him golden opinions, 
among others from Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, a fair 
amount of notice in the Press, but was not a trade success. 
The collapse of his father’s affairs soon after threw him on 
journalism and his ovm resources. Luckily for him, he 
attracted the notice of Monckton Milnes, and “Cool of the 
Evening,” never cool to good poets, got him an assistant- 
librarianship in the British Museum. This was his main¬ 
stay during his younger years. He held it from 1846 to 
1865, when he retired; and during this time he published 
all &e parts of the Angel, married and lost his first wife, 
married his second, and entered the Homan Catholic 
Church. During this period he formed most of his literary 
friendships, induding those with Tennyson, and, some¬ 
what later, with the Pre-Eaphaelites. His acquaintance 
with Tennyson and others, no less than his great sureness 
of literary judgment, seems to have made him something 
of an authority with the young Pre-Eaphaelite band. 
Except with Holman Hunt and F. G. Stephens, the friend¬ 
ship slackened in later years, and noticeably so with 
Eossetti. With Tennyson his friendship was broken after his 
first wife’s death, through a misunderstanding partly owing 
to the loss of a letter; and on his side there was much 
bitterness. Of Eossetti, Mr. Champneys says he never 
heard him speak bitterly. Mr. Champneys must have 
been fortunate. It is doubtful, in any case, if so master- 
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ful a personality as his could long have co-existed with 
other masterful personalities. But in those early years aU 
accounts agree as to his brilliant talk and fascinating 
character. “ He is very tail and slender,” says one person, 

“ and talked splendidly to us for four hours.” There are 
an interesting series of extracts from the Pre-Raphaelite 
Diariee, which show how early he formed many of the 
principles which characterised him in later life. On the 
necessity of keeping a poem throughout (for example) on 
a perfectly satisfactory level of excellence, he never failed 
to insist, as he did to Bossetti and his friends. A poem of 
fine passages he could not away with. “When,” he 
wrote, “wiU people recognise the difference between an 
ounce of diamond dust and a diamond which weighs an 
ounce ? ” 

The important event to him of this time was his marriage 
to his first wife, Emily Andrewes. A woman of noble and 
spiritual personality, the glimpses of her in this book are 
most winning. Her letters are no ordinary woman’s 
letters. When she believed herself dying, she urged him 
to marry again, in terms of touching self-abnegation. 
She quoted the Scriptural permission, saying: “You 
cannot be faithful fo God and unfaithiul to me.” Her 
infiuence is all through The Angel in the Souse, the heroine 
of which was partly (but only partly) modelled on her. 
That poem made Coventry Patmore’s name. Vilified or 
neglected at first, an article in the Edinburgh Review seems 
to have set it under way; and though critical fashion has 
shiftetl in regard to it, the sale, on the whole, has been 
wonderfully steady. Tennyson, Carlyle, Buskin, Browning, 
all praised it in letters which are here given. “ I do not 
say that it will bo now or soon,” said Browning, “but, 
some time or other, this will be the most popular poem 
that was ever written.” The poet used to quote this 
utterance proudly, as an example of successful prc^hecy. 

The death of his first wife was a mortal stroke to Coventry' 
Patmore, and altered the whole attitude of his life. Ho 
went to Borne, married his second wife, a Catholic, and 
himself became a convert to Boman Catholicism. From 
that time he retired to the country, without change in his 
life save that from house to house; and his career is a 
record of domesticity, study, and meditation, broken by 
rare intervals of strikingly rapid composition. The last 
part of The Angel in the Souse was published in 1863; and 
it was not till 1868 that he began the writing of his last 
and greatest poems, The Unknown Eros, By tliat time he 
was out of fashion : the rapid world had almost forgotten 
his existence, and the book fell flat. Yet by some private 
judges its power was seen ; and it is now steadily asserting 
its position. This is not the place for a judgment of his 
poetry. We will only say that the odes of The Unknown Eros 
are decidedly his greatest work, tlie work by which he 
should be judged and chiefly known; stately, subtle, 
fervid, poignant, of classic weight and mastery almost 
throughout. Yet The Angel in the Souse does not deserve 
the distaste still often exhibited for it. It lends itself to 
easy ridicule. There is an Early Victorian domesticity 
about it which detracts from its present vitality. But its 
best poetry is admirable. The Preludes and end-pieces, 
which the average reader probably skips to “ get on with 
the story,” are its finest portion; exquisite lyrics of a 
finished purity and still rapture, which he truly asserted 
to contain the substance of The Unknown Eros. 

He lived to bury his second wife and two children, 
marry again, and produce three books of prose, which are, 
in eflect, a masterly commentary on the spiritual philo¬ 
sophy of his poems. He died at Lymington, in November, 
18‘J0. Of his appearance and conversation in those later 
days Mr. Champneys gives a detailed description, which 
all who know him will recognise. He was a striking 
figure; of groat height, increased in appearance by his 
extreme gauiitness; large-boned, with imposing forehead 
and p )worful nose; the skin of his face was somewhat 
flaccid and innumerably wrinkled, the eyelids had a pen¬ 


dulous droop, under which gleamed a scimitar-like line 
of steel-blue eye. But, under emotion, the lid would 
suddenly widen, and the eye darken in a remarkable 
manner. Let Mr. Champneys continue the picture: 

He had become subject to a sort of chronic bronchial 
affection, which made his laugh more harsh, and generally 
caused it to be followed by a dry cough. This gave a new 
acquaintance an impression of more sardonic humour than 
was retdly characteristic of him. . . . While talking, he 
would now stand with his back to the fire, his coat-tails 
under his arms, always resuming his position with a kind 
of shake of adjustment; then leam far back into his low, 
cane-backed chair, his legs stretched in front of him, his 
long hands sometimes grasping the elbows, at others 
employed in eager demonstration; and, when deeply 
interested in the talk, he would lean forwards towards 
his companion, holding him with an eye as fascinating as 
the Ancient Mariner’s. 

His private talk was of striking depth and impressive¬ 
ness. It was often broken by long silence, during which 
he puffed his cigarette contemplatively; then he would 
drop some more than usually pregnant saying, which 
started a fresh conversation. 'The average of his letters 
here given are not likely to pve him fame with the Lambs 
and Cowpers; but when they touch on his favourite topics 
they become striking and often memorable. But the 
unpublished fragments of prose and verse which Mr. 
Champneys gives are admirable and treasurable : for them 
alone the book would bo worth publishing. On his 
speculative opinions, exemplified in them and other 
portions of the second volume, we cannot here touch. The 
final impression we get from the book is that of a man 
strong-willed, masterful, tender towards his own, unbend¬ 
ing towards his enemies, with a practical ability rare in 
modem poets, sensitive to offence, yet generous towards 
his friends, of an extraordinary intensity and concentration 
of nature, narrowing his life upon one great purpose—the 
exploration of the significance of Love, in all its range 
from human to divine. And that, expressed in lofty 
poetry, and prose which few will read at first hand, was 
the life-achievemont of Coventry Patmore. 


A Devil of a Muddle. 


The Sistory of the Devil and the Idea of Evil. By Dr. 
Paul Carus. (Kegan Paul.) 


Da. Paul Caros is the editor of the Chicago Monist, a 
journal which apparently occupies itself with the dis¬ 
semination of Monism. This faith, or philosophy, teaches, 
we gather from his preface, that “ the religious ideas of 
the present time are symbols. Taken in their literal 
meaning, they are untenable; but understood in their 
symbolical nature, they are seeds from which a purer 
conception of the truth wiU grow.” As for its views on 
the subject in hand, they are difficult to apprehend. God, 
whom the author elsewhere speaks of as “both tran¬ 
scendent and immanent ”—that is, both above and in 
nature—is said to “ encompass ” both good and evil; and 
we are further told, “ the Devil is the most indispensable 
and faithful helpmate of God,” and that, “ to speak 
mystically even the existence of the Devil is filled with 
the presence of God.” When people talk of speaking 
mystically they generally mean that there is much more 
in their utterances than meets the eye, but that they are 
not quite sure what it is; but this is one step further on 
the road to vagueness. In the robust faith of the 
Luciferans, according to the ardent Catholics who dis¬ 
covered, and perhaps invented, it, lie whom we call God 
is the Devil, and he whom we call the Devil is God; but 
to the Monist the two names apparently mean pretty much 
the same thing. Pliilosophic, no doubt, but confusing. 

So much for the standpoint of the author. Turning to 
the book itself, we are at first sight struck by the pains 
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and expense lavished on it by the publishers. The 
vignettes and fleurons, printed in pale-green ink, are, in 
most instances, worthy of all prake, though one or two 
are not improved by the text being printed over them. 
The illustrations apart from the text are clearly reproduced, 
but are very unequal in value. The boldly executed 
plates from Picart lose nothing at all by reduction; but 
the same can hardly be said of the objects in the 
Musee Guimet, here copied, wo may guess, not from the 
exhibits themselves, but from the coarse woodcuts printed 
for popular use in the little catalogue distributed to 
visitors. Of the others, the frescoes from the Campo 
Santo at Pisa are given on too small a scale to bo in¬ 
telligible, while the huge canvases of Schnorr vonCarolsfeld 
positively gain by compression. In this, as in other 
respects, the author seems hardly to have understood his 
limitations. The most interesting, as well as the most 
novel, illustrations to be found in the book are those of 
the “Ghost Dance” of the American Indians, although 
some of the old German prints here reproduced are also 
worthy of notice. 

As to the text, Dr. Cams seems to have proceeded on the 
principle that that which comes handiest must be best. 
His £iim, in dealing with the devils of antiquity, is 
evidently to collect what he can from earlier summarisers; 
but he is neither very happy in his guides, nor well 
up - to - date. Brugsch is not now the authority on the 
Egyptian reUgion that he once was, nor is the Turin 
Papyrus (apparently quoted because it has appeared 
in an American edition) the most typical recension of the 
Book of the Bead. Wiedemann, who has made Egyptian 
religion his special study, is never mention^, and 
Lenormant’s Rietoire de r Orient is quoted in preference 
to M. Maspero’s, which has quite superseded it. We 
may excuse Dr. Carus for quoting Mr. Virey’s admittedly 
faulty translation of the inscriptions of Eekhmara, because 
Mr. Newberry’s excellent work on that tomb is only just 
beginning to appear, but his friends at the Musee Guimet 
might have told him that in their Bibliothique de Vulgarisa¬ 
tion is to be found a memoir by M. Menant on the Yezidis 
or Devil-worshippers of Kurdistan, giving a very different 
account of their tenets from Ibat of the “ German 
traveller ” whom he quotes at second hand. Even in his 
one reference to that mine of devil-lore, the Pistis Sophia, 
he must needs quote from the faulty translation of Mr. 
Mead rather than from the accurate French of M. 
Amolineau, or the scholarly English of the late C. W. 
King. In nearly every instance he has hit, as if by 
instinct, <in the wrong authority. As for his omissions, it 
may be enough to mention that he says no word of the 
devil-worshipping scare got up by certain priests and anti- 
Semites in Paris a few years ago, although it led to the 
publication of three periodicals and about fifty books. 

Is any further proof wanted that Dr. Carus is unfitted 
for the task that he has here set himself ? No one who 
has looked into the religious beliefs of primitive folk can 
fail to notice that in the beginning they attribute neither 
benevolence nor malevolence to their deities, and are 
content with the dogma that they are stronger than man. 
Yet Dr. Carus does not fail to laydown that “Demon- 
olatry, or Devil-worship, is the first stage in the evolution 
of religion.” So, too, it is common knowledge that the 
Sumerians (or Accadians) were settled in Mesopotamia at 
least ((,000 years before Christ, and were fighting there 
with the Semites >mder the kings before Sargon, who 
ruled over both Sumerians and Somites in 3800 b.c. Yet 
Dr. Carus goes out of his way to state that the Accadians 
lived in Alesopotamia “ about the year 3000 b.c., long 
before the rise of the Semitic nations.” Again, the merest 
tyro in Egyptology could have told him that the Hyksos, 
or shepherd.s, were finally e.xpelled from Egypt by the 
concjuering Eighteenth Dynasty. But Dr. Carus fatuously 
describes Seti, or Sety I., as “ the second king of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, the shepherd kings," After this, it 


seems superfluous to point out that Seb, or Keb, the “great 
Cackler,” or god of the Earth, although he sometimes takes 
the shape of his sacred animal the goose, never wears a 
crocodile’s head, and that his name is in no way suggestive 
of Set, as Dr. Carus avers. Neither is it the case tltat the 
inscription Nama sebesio, sometimes found on Mithraic 
groups, means “ the sacred fluid,” or anything like it; that 
the title of Inquisitor was used for the first time in 1163 ; 
nor that the “ Pleroma ” of the Gnostics had anything to 
do with “ fulfilment of the Gnostic ideal,” it being merely 
the Vord used by both heretic and orthodox in the 
Apostolic age fpr the “ fulness,” or complex of the different 
persons, of the Godhead. Dr. Carus and his proof-reader 
must share between them the blame for minor mistakes 
—such as ToptoToperai for Taprapmaw, Odhin for Odin, Is 
Scoope for the le Scroope of the Ingoldsby Legends, and 
the like. 

On the whole, therefore, it will be seen that although 
Dr. Carus has hit upon an interesting subject, his book 
adds nothing to the knowledge already at anyone’s disposal 
in the scholarly and careful compilations of M. Jules Baissac, 
M. Albert Reville, or his own countryman, Mr. Moncure 
Conway. On the other hand, he has increased our admira¬ 
tion of Eobert Louis Stevenson, and his appreciation of 
certain qualities of tbe American character. To cull a 
friend of his the great “ Americo-Parisienne sculptor ” 
would bo entirely in Dr. Carus’s vein. 


A Dream of Fair Women. 


The Wbttten of the Renaissance: a Study of Feminism. By 
E. do Maulde la Claviere. Translated by George 
Herbert Ely. (Sonnenschein. 10s. 6d.) 


M. Maui.de has juggled very prettily with a vast subject. 
We say ‘ ‘ juggled ” because the women of the Eenaissance, 
including her who from her litter dictated the Repiameron, 
were fathomless, and he who writes concerning them may 
not hope to develop conclusions; he can but make a spec¬ 
tacle of them. Our author frankly confesses as much, but 
it would be unfair to charge with futility a volume fuU 
of an erudition worn with the grace of a Jusserand—a 
volume large enough to be well-nigh inexhaustible, and 
so daintily petticoated that the “Lazy Minstrel” might 
tune his lyre anew to a hundred texts therefrom. 

The original— Les Femmes de la Renaissance —appeared in 
1898, and contains a number of footnotes, most of which 
are omitted by Mr. Ely on the curious ground that they 
make reference to “ authorities unknown or inaccessible to 
the English reader.” On the other hand, the translator 
furnishes an index, many useful notes of his own, and 
translations of Latin and Italian citations occurring in the 
work. Mr. Ely is a scholar, and his version reads admir¬ 
ably on the whole. If we were to name a fault, we should 
mention an imdue preference for free as oppos^ to literal 
renderings. Two instances will serve for illustration. A 
phrase like “ amateurs de femmes ” has a delicate sub- 
satirical flavour which is missed in “ gallants.” Again, 
when M. Maulde, addressing his “ dear ghosts,” adds: “Le 
temps actuel est bien masculin, votre spiritualisme n’y 
apparait que fort discretement,” Mr. Ely renders the latter 
half of the sentence: “ Your spiritualism pays us but angel 
visits now,” and once more extinguishes the ironic gleam 
of the original. No one can hope to enunciate a perfect 
theory of translation ; but we incline to the belief that the 
insidious virtue whose praise is sounded in such phrases as 
“It reads like an English masterpiece” and “It does not 
read like a translation,” is cultivated far too religiously by 
many interpreters. 

But to return to M. Maulde. Two facts are brought out 
by him very clearly: first, the unlovely formalism of 
Eenaissance marriages; secondly, the extraordinary influ- 
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ence of platonism on the social life of the time. The 
manage de convenance is, of course, the natural safeguard of 
aristocracy; it maintains the chasm between class and 
mass. Against its cheerlessness men fortified themselves 
with concubines, women with “platonic” friendships. 
Francis I. regarded a mistressless man as a ninny, and 
wives were capable of a philosophical humility wHch is 
almost incredible. Nifo’s wife endeavoured to cure him 
of a fit of studious abstraction by deliberately bringing to 
him “ a young lady ... of whom she knew her husband 
was enamour^.” 

Women, in whose honour reposes that of their offspring, 
have on many occasions found platonism a useful word. 
But the light literature which the Eenaissance made and 
read is hjidly companionable with it. For then the class 
of literature of which Boccaccio’s stories are perhaps the 
highest type were favourite reading, and the “ impeccable ” 
Margaret, as M. Maulde rather oddly calls her, was 
diverting the world with her lubricious cordeliers. 

Intellectual demi-vierges must have been common enough, • 
and the painful continence exploited here and there in the 
Meptameron could scarcely in loco have awakened any¬ 
thing but mirth. M. Maulde’s attitude to the author of 
that work is curiously sentimental. He speaks of “her 
profound yearning to blot out and’ pardon the sins of the 
world.” Dear, dear! 

Platonism, we are forced to imderstand, could regale its 
votaries with the love that Adonis denied the mother of 
the blind god, so long as they did not make such love the 
be-all and end-all of their intercourse; and no doubt on 
these terms platonism could fiourish exceedingly. Yet 
one must not forget Michelangelo and the Marchioness of 
Pescara. Why did he love her? “For her beauty? 
No. For her wit? No. He loved her because he loved 
her. . . . He asked nothing of her.” Ho was fifty-one 
when he fell in love, and the lady was thirty-six; yet he 
did not see her till twelve years later. Even when she 
was dead it was her hand, not her brow, he dared to 
kiss. 

A less poetical but quite genuine platonism may be 
bom of disgpist, and one feels that an unwashed Eenaissance 
beauty may have exerted an unknown power of sobering 
adoration. We read that “some discriminating women 
preferred dry methods to water—powders, pastes, scraping 
of the skin, which enabled them to say ‘ that they did not 
wash their hands.’ ” Preachers of the sixteenth century 
in France thus protested against what modem euphemism 
would call the habit of cleanliness. Cries one: “0 fatal 
laving, prolific in elements of death.” Cries another, a 
Franciscan friar: “Ye .women who stew yourselves, I 
summon you all to the stewpots of Hell 1 ” But “ laving,” 
fatal or otherwise, gained in popularity: perhaps the fact 
that it was made a social function at which gentlemen 
could present themselves contributed thereto. 

It is pleasant to reflect that the Eenaissance women 
remained “ almost always young ”; for they had the 
courage of despair when it came to fighting Decay. “ They 
had their teeth drawn, their skin scraped till it bled ; they 
reduced their colour by dint of gulping down sand or 
cinders. They were hirdinee de la charite." 

It is now time to close a fascinating volume, upon which 
it has only been possible to touch very lightly. In these 
days of new women, the Eenaissance women preach from 
the grave. Behind the bars of marriage they played 
handsomely at the game of life. Their colouring was not 
all rouge, nor their laughter but the tinkling of cymbals. 
They had grace and gave grace; they were royally 
sentimental; they were women of the cult of youth. 


Gusto. 

The Men of the Merchant Service, By Frank T. BuUen. 

(Smith, Elder.) 

Hazlitt said: “ There is a gusto in Pope’s compliments, 
in Dryden’s satires, and Prior’s tales; and among prose 
writers Boccaccio and Eabelais had the most of it. We 
will only mention one other work which appears to us to 
be full of gusto, and that is the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ If it 
is not, we are altogether naistaken in our notions on this 
delicate subject.” We, also, are mistaken in our notions 
if Hazlitt would not have sanctioned the addition to his 
list of “ Mr. BuUen, the sea writer.” This book is fuU of 
gusto. It is not that Mr. BuUen seems to have sailed aU seas 
in aU ships, so that he can fetch a crucial instance to every 
second page, and can casuaUy remember a deck-washing 
row on board “ that Ul-fated ship, sunk the other day by 
the ironclad Sanepareil, the £aet Lothian ”; no, it is not 
that he has been to sea, and can remember, and can write; 
but it is that he can write himself back into the very 
smell of harbours, and find the solemn breadths of sea on 
the paper under his pen. This nearness of approach to a 
subject, this wedding of the savour of the word to the 
savour of the thing, is gusto. Mr. BuUen has it, and 
gusto is the literary quality of this book. To show this 
need be our only and sufficient aim. We could not, in a 
short- space, convey any idea of the variety of special 
information—aU so human and related—that Mr. BuUen 
gives about the training, duties, and character of masters, 
mates, second and third mates, carpenters, bosims, saU- 
makers, apprentices, and seamen. Almost every chapter 
is doubled, to embrace sailing tmd steam. A fascinating 
chapter deals with “The Master’s Qualities.” First of 
these—absolutely first—is the abiUty to command, and it 
is found in very varying degrees. You shall find a man 
“ of stately figure and with a voice like a thunder-peal ” 
who is unable to gain the respect of a crew. Bnt another 
man, who seldom raises his voice during a long voyage, 
and is a mere placid figure on the bridge, wUl be felt in 
every corner of the ship. Mr. BuUen describes such a 
captain, 

an elderly, prosaic-looking figure, who used to come on 
deck shortly after daybreak every morning, with a moth- 
eaten Boml»y-made dressiug-gown flung over his pyjamas, 
a mangy old fez upon his hee^, and his bare feet thrust 
into sloppy slippers. Thus attired, he would pace rapidly 
up and down ^e poop for the space of half an hour, 
taking his constitutioiml—a most mirth-provoking flgure. 
Yet no one ever laughed, either behind ms back, on deck, 
or in the privacy of the fo’c’s’le. When he spoke it was in 
a velvet voice, but the man spoken to invariably took an 
attitude of profound respect on the instant. 

That was a man after Mr. BuUen’s heart, but he does 
not refuse his admiration to any type of thorough sailor. 
Such are sketched in rapid phrase again and again in these 
pages. Putting the highest value on training, Mr. BuUen 
is of opinion that the beat type of sailor is born, not 
made; and he exults to teU us how such men by sheer 
instinct, by a humouring as of women with their babes, 
can neutrmise the inherent faults of an unhandy ship; and 
how steersmen must be born to it to feel aU that a wheel- 
spoke can convey through the hand in the dark 
Mr. BuUen’s chapter on the ship’s carpenter is an idyll oi 
human skiU and resource; it makes the reader proud of 
men ho has never seen. There is gusto even in the chapter 
on cooks, who as a class are nothing, but as individuals 
are good and bad in all keys and combinations. He recalls 
the cook of the JFunga IFonga, an effervescing nigger, who 
out of an unutterable confusion of pastry and poultry and 
all culinary chaos would construct a dinner for five hundred 
people, “ declaiming iShakespeare on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion.” Another cook, a little hump-backed Yankee, is 
presented in the act of butchering sheep in rough weather. 
But that is a bit of low life that we con skip. For the 
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nobility of seamanship yon should read Mr. BuUen’s 
chnpter on “The Mate’s Work in a S.ailing Ship,” par¬ 
ticularly the description of an old mate who infected a 
whole crew with zest when the captain had ordered him to 
shorten all the standing rigging—a highly technical 
operation. His face, radiant with interest, was noted by 
the men: “ ‘ Looks as if he’d got something extry-speci^ 
on hand this momin’. More nigger-driving,’&c. But it 
was only the orthodox growL 'They did not look dis¬ 
pleased. The next minute the mate was among them, his 
orders flying like hail, and in half an hour the look of the 
vessel was entirely changed.” Or let the reader turn to 
the story of the taciturn master who had no appearance of 
the sailor about him, but who in a'long night manomvred 
his ship with consummate skill through the Sunda Straits 
by utilising every favourable catspaw and calculating 
current and coast-line. But we only prick a book that is 
bulged with sea-craft, and resembles the perfect sailor 
whose every hair is a rope yam and every drop of his 
blood Stockholm tar. 


Other New Books. 

Shakespeare’s Greenwood. By George Mordet. 

“ Ay! now are we in Arden,” and, unlike Touchstone, 
we would not bo in a “ better place.” Mr. Morley gossips 
pleasantly of Warwickshire, of its customs and super¬ 
stitions, its folk-lore, its birds, and its trees. He devotes 
chapters to some of the lesser literary lights whose con¬ 
nexion with the countv has been somewhat overshadowed 
by Shakespeare’s; to George Eliot and the “ Gheverols of 
Cheverel Manor”; to Dr. Samuel Parr, the aged scholar 
who was a link between Johnson and Landor; to the triad 
of minor poets—Shenstone and lago and Somerville—who 
gave Warwickshire its share in the poetical renascence 
of the eighteenth century. But he is most attractive when 
dealing with Warwickshire dialect. The isolated enclosure 
of tilth and woodland in the very heart of manufacturing 
England, which is Arden, has preserved a wealth of home¬ 
spun vocabulary which even Shakespeare, though he drew 
freely upon it, did not exhaust. Mr. Morley garners some 
delightful phrases. “Adone, ve lil mummock, ye moither 
me above a bit,” cries a Warwickshire mother to her 
troublesome child. The shepherd leaves you with the 
apology: “ Well, I mun shog on a bit. I were up at 
four, ye know, an’ I can welly do wi’ a shive o’ summat 
to et an a tot o’ tay.” lake all dialects, Warwickshire is 
strong in terms of vituperation. A “ hedgehog ” is an 
“urchin” whom his father will “lace,” “warm,” 
“ leather,” or “ thrape ” soundly. A loose “ wench ” is 
a “faggot” or “doxy” (“Heigh! the doxy over the 
dale! ”); a slattern is a “slummock.” Flowers, too, have 
their delightful by-names. “ Hey,” says a more kindly 
mother, “ thee hev gotten a dandy bunch o’ smell smocks, 
my gel. Where didst raggle to get they ? ” “ Smell 

smocks” are cuckoo flowers, and “Keck” is hemlock or 
cow ])arsley, and “cows and calves” are wild arums, and 
“ naked ladies ” are leafless meadow saffron. (Nutt. 5s.) 

From the Cape By Ewart S. Grogan and 

TO Cairo. Arthur H. Sharp. 

“ I must say I envy you,” writes Mr. Cecil Ehodes in 
the letter addressed to Mr. Grogan prefixed to this volume, 
“ for you have done that which has been for centuries the 
ambition of every explorer—namely, to walk through 
Africa from south to north. The amusement of the whole 
thing is that a youth from Cambridge during his vacation 
should have succeeded in doing that which the ponderous 
explorers of the world have failed to accomplish.” And, 
indeed, the tramp was a remarkable one. Undertaken, no 
doubt, with some idea of record breaking, but mainly for 
the sake of big game-shooting, its result can hardly fail to 


stimulate that great scheme, now no longer a mere wild 
imagination, which proposes the trans-continental con¬ 
nexion, by steam and telegraph, of the Capo with Cairo. 

As a narrative of sport and travel the book should take 
a high place. It is well written, though not so well 
written as to make the reader pause to consider where fact 
is aided unduly by art. The pages are packed with a 
spirit of incorrigible, though perfectly sane, youthfulness, 
which makes light of dangers and goes for its mark with 
healthy and humorous perseverance. The traveller in the 
interior must accept the fact that all natives are born 
liars; from that point he may arrive at some approximation 
of the truth. The description of the journey through a 
country devastated by cannibals is crowded with horror.-, 
most reticently stated, which give a ghastly hint of what 
civilisation has to face. 

We do not dwell upon the hunting episodes, because 
the book has that greater value to which we have referred. 
Mr. Grogan concludes with a chapter on “Native Ques¬ 
tions,” wlxich summarises, with marked lucidity and entire 
freedom from sentimentality, the attitude which should be 
adopted by a colonising power. It is to such practical 
men as the authors of this volume that native administra¬ 
tion should be entrusted; ‘ ‘ but the means to be employed 
are not those of the missionary.” Those are the con¬ 
cluding words. (Hurst & Blackett. 218. net.) 

Eom.vn Art. By Franz Wioki o' e. 

This splendidly illustrated volume, translated and edited 
by Mrs. S. A. Strong, LL.D., has a critical importance 
which such works occasionally lack. It is a translation of 
the essay contributed five years ago by Prof. Wi(.-khoff to 
a reproduction of the MS. known as the “ Wiener Genesis.” 
This study of the evolution of style in Eoman art between 
Augustus and Constantine has been something of an 
epoch-making work in the literature of its subject, and it 
is well that it should be brought prominently before 
English scholars. Prof. Wickhoff aims at reversing the 
verdict which sets down the Eoman painting and sculpture 
of the Empire as merely an offshoot of imported Hellenism. 

‘ Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit ” is, in this direction, 
at best a half truth. The conquest of Greece doubtless 
brought a wave of Hellenistic influence into the Eoman 
world during the later period of the Eepublic. But even 
under Augustus this mingled with a sturdy element of 
native Etruscan or at least Italian origin, and after 
Augustus this element largely broke free and foimd its 
own, distinctly non-Hellenic, modes of expression. Such 
is the thesis which Prof. Wickhoff expounds with all the 
strength given by an admirable equipment, both in 
archicology and losthetics. His proofs are taken from 
various sources, largely from the arches of Titus and 
Trajan and the wall-paintings of Pompeii; and he traces 
the distinctive Eoman style right through the Middle 
Ages, to which the “Wiener Genesis” belongs, until it 
played its part in the new artistic renascence of the 
Trecento. The value of the work is much increased by 
Mrs. Strong’s collection of about a hundred plates and 
text illustrations, which appeal alike to the scholar and to 
the lover of beautiful picture-books. (Heinoiuaun. .3(>s. 
net.) 

The Making op Eeligion. By Andrew Lang. 

When the first edition of this book appeared it gave rise 
to a good deal of criticism. This came both from psycho¬ 
logists and from anthropologists, the latter especially 
demurring to the position taken up by Mr. Lang with 
regard to the origin of the belief in gods. This, said Mr. 
Lang, does not necessarily presuppose an already existing 
belief in spirits, out of which it could be developed. He 
held, on the contrary, that primitive man arrived at the 
notion of a god by some process of reasoning not very 
definitely stated, and that this notion was in many cases 
subsequently modified and degraded under the influence of 
a belief, later in its development, in spirits. He has already 
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replied in part to his critics in the preface to the revised 
edition of hia Myth, Ritual and Religion. In a similar 
preface to the present volume he touches upon a fete addi¬ 
tional points; and, in particular, attempts to state a little 
more exactly the kind of thinking which he conceives to 
have led primitive man to his god. This is what he now 
“ thinks probable in so obscure a field ” : 

As soon as man bad the idea of “making” things, he 
might conjecture as to a Maker of things which be himself 
had not made, and could not make. He would regard 
this unknown Maker as a “ magnified non-natural man.” 
These speculations appear to me to need less reflection 
than the long and complicated processes of thought by 
which Mr. Tylor believes, and probably believes with 
justice, the theory of “spirits” to have been evolved. 
This conception of a magnified non-natural man, who is a 
Maker, being given, bis Power would be recognised, and 
fancy would clothe one who had made such useful things 
with certain other moral attributes, as of Fatherhood, 
goodness, and regard for the ethics of his children, these 
ethics having been developed naturally in the evolution of 
social life. In all this there is nothmg “ mystical,” nor 
anything, as far as I can see, beyond the limited mental 
powers of any beings that deserve to be called humau. 

Like everything that Mr. Lang writes, this preface is a 
delightful and urbane piece of work. Whether it will 
convert any anthropologists is another matter. (Longmans.) 

The Venetian Republic. By W. Cabew Hazlitt. 

This is Mr. Hazlitt’s third essay at writing the history of 
Venice. A short book, comparatively, of 1853 was enlarged 
in 1860 into a work which has been a standard treatise 
ever since. But forty years, during which the accumulation 
of material and monographs has been uninterrupted, 
have naturally rendered it somewhat obsolete. In these 
two goodly volumes it is brought up to date and much 
enlarged, the narrative being carried onwards to the 
expiration of Venetian Independence in 1797. A volume 
and a half are devoted to the annals of the Republic; 
the remaining half volume contains an elaborate study of 
Venetian civilisation during the period of the city’s great¬ 
ness. We cannot, of course, attempt to criticise so detailed 
a work in the space at our command. Mr. Hazlitt has 
devoted vast industry and no inconsiderable learning to 
it, and though he does not impress us as one of the 
masters of historic style, yet his easy pages, full of 
narrative, colour, and picturesque episodes, do not make 
bad reading. It would, indeed, be difficult to write an 
ininteresting book about Venice. The thoroughly scien¬ 
tific historian would, we think, in a work of this magni¬ 
tude, cite his authorities more frequently and critically 
than does Mr. Hazlitt. And we miss the discussion of 
sources in a preface, or, better still, at the beginning of 
each chapter, which is rapidly becoming imperative in 
such a work. The Venetian Bibliograjia of Cicogna was 
published in 1847. Even were that not so, a selected 
and critical bibliography would still be desirable as a 
guide to the student, and also as some indication of the 
writer’s attitude towards his material and of the kind of 
treatment of it which may be expected in his book. 
t^Black. 428. net.) 

The Stoet of the Chinese Crisis. By Ale.xis Kr.\.usse. 

Unstinted praise can be awarded to this excellent little 
handbook on the crisis through which China is now pass¬ 
ing. Mr. Krausse is well known as an authority on the 
Far East, and in the present volume he has boiled down 
his knowledge into a little book of some two hundred 
pages, which contain all that the ordinary newspaper reader 
needs in order to understand what is going on in China 
at present. A slight sketch of Cliinese hi.storv, sufficient 
for the purpose in hand, opens the hook, and then Mr. 


Krausse devotes chapters to the “ Advbnt of the Powers,” 
the “Struggle for the Empire,” the “Brewing of the 
Trouble,” and the “Fall of Peking,” and finally, turning 
towards the future, discusses the outlook. For those who 
desire to know more of the great problem he adds an 
excellent bibliography of modem boohs on China, and the 
index at the end is adequate. Altogether The Story of 
the Chinete Crieis is an example of the best kind of book¬ 
making. (Cassell. Ss. 6 d.) 


Those who possess no book printed in the “golden 
type ” designed by William Morris for the Kelmsoott Press 
will do well to obtain Messrs. Longmans’ hMf-crown 
reprint of the paper on “Architecture and History of 
Westminster Abbey,” read by Morris on July 1, 1884, 
before the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
They will find Morris talking much in Ruskin’s style about 
“ the mania for monuments,” and our being “a laughing¬ 
stock among nations ” for having permitted these “ pieces 
of undertaker’s upholstery ” to blemish the Abbey. 

An interesting and sometimes most uncanny Imk is the 
Rev. John Qregorson Campbell’s Superstitions of the High¬ 
lands and Islands of Scotland (MacLehose). These have 
been collected by the author entirely from oral sources, a 
circumstance which enormously increases the value of his 
book. The contents are arranged under such headings as 
“ The Fairies,” “ Tutelary Beings,” “ The Urisk, the Blue 
Men, and the Mermaid,” “Premonitions and Divinations,” 
&c., and the book should explain Miss Fiona Macleod to 
many readers.” Here is a curious tale: “The Fairies 
were building a bridge across Loch Rannoch, between 
Camaghouran and Innis-droighinn, when a passer-by 
wished them Godspeed. Instantly the work was stopped, 
and was never resumed.” 

Are you an amateur scientist ? If so, you may like to 
know of Mr. George Iles’s book on Flame, Electricity and 
the Camera. (Grant Richards, 78. 6d.), in which he traces 
man’s progress from his first kindling of fire to the 
wireless telegraph and the photography of colour. The 
treatment is discursive and popular, and should appeal to 
many a boy and many a boy’s father. 

To the “Westminster Biographies” are added two 
monographs : Adam Duncan, by Mr. H. W. Wilson, who 
endeavours to give flesh and bone to the rather shadowy 
figure of this gallant almiral; and John Wesley, by Mr. 
Frank Banfield. 

The title given by Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan (a 
descendant of the dramatist) to his book on the Philippine 
problem is The Filipino Martyrs; A Story of the Crime 
of Fehruaery 4, 1899. The writer’s opinions are thus re¬ 
vealed in advance, but Mr. Sheridan is careful to tell us 
that he formed them on the spot and without any bias 
against the United States Government, whose work in 
Cuba he applauds. But after a short time in Manila he 
was convinced that the Filipinos had been grossly mis¬ 
represented; and in this book of two hundred pages, 
dedicated to the citizens of America, Mr. Sheridan pleads 
warmly for the Filipinos as a refined and civilised race 
worthy of self-government, and now suffering intolerable 
wrongs. 

Books on the House of Commons generally j ustify them¬ 
selves, for the House will bear a deal of exploration. In 
Our House of Commons; Its Realities and Romance, Mr. 
Alfred Kinnear, the war correspondent, gives us fifty-four 
short chapters on Parliamentary life, dividing them into 
two sections: the “ Serious Side ” and the “ Light Side.” 
In the “ Serious Side ” we observe that the cost of a seat 
in Parliament to a member is put at £5 a day; in the 
“Light Side” we are regaled with a chapter on “The 
M.l’.'s Wife,” who is said to bo “the most ambitious of 
all women.” By tlie way, Mr. Kinnear says “ Mr. Balfour 
is never angry.” No doubt Mr. Kinnear was in South 
Africa when Mr. Balfour—got angry. 
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The Latest 6s. Novels. 

THE HEART’S HIGHWAY. 

JuttpuhUahed.'] By MARY E. WILKINS. 

**.Miss WilktDB is to be coni^tulated on a striking eticcose.*' 

Athenaum. 


THE WORLDLINGS. 

By LEOl^ARD MERRICK, \Just puhHaheL 

“.Mr. MerricVs rare gifts of social realism and moral insight convert 

conventionalit’es into fascinations, and extract from vulgar villainy matetUls 
for the development of a strong character, and a stibtle conscience. The truth* 
fulness and fineness of his talent have never been more powerfully displayed.” 

_ Saturday Keview. 


JOHN CHARITY. 

Jmt publiihed.'] By HORACE ANNE8LEY VACHELL. 

“ It iB ft moat pictonsqoc etory.”— jMA«»«ui». 


PARSON PETER. 

By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. [Jmtpublished. 

A GENTLEMAN. 

Just published.'] By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 

A VIZIER’S DAUGHTER. 

Ry LILLI AS HAMILTON, M.D. [Ready irmnediatdy. 


A PRINCESS OF ARCADY. 

Ready immediately.] _ By ARTHUR HENRY. 

ON the WING of OCCASIONS. 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS Unde Remus”). 

[Ready immediately. 

The New Half-Crown Short Novels. 

THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR. 

By OLIVER ONIONS. 

** ‘ The Compleat Bachelor* my Barotdte finds just delicious.*’ 

Baron de B.-W. in Punch. 

“One of the brightest, cbeerirst, end jolliest books written for a long time 

past.This is a book which you should beg, Ikjitow, or—get out of the 

circulating librarj'. Don’t miss it.**—Illustrated Mail. 

A GIFT FROM THE GRAVE. 

By EDITH WHARTON. 

“.A writer of exceptional delicacy' and power.Mrs. Wharton is ve»y 

much more than a canning fasliionfr or verlial mosaic. She has, added to the 
modern ])a88ion for perfection'of form, the older nubilities that touch the 
heart.**- The Times. 


MONICA GREY. 

Ry the Honourable Lady HELY HUTCHINSON. 

AN ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOVE - LETTERS. 

Small crown Hvo, 6b. net. 

It is obviously necessary that these letters should be anonymous, but the 
publisher, with* ut hoUling himself in any way re«iK)Laible for their autho<ahip, 
confidently holies that their siiecial characteristics will be considered fully to 
jufettfy their publication. _ [Seady next week, 

THE LIFE OF PARIS. By Richard Whitkino, 

Author of “ No. 6, John Street,’* Ac. Large crown 8vo, Os. 

Contexts: T. 1 heG**venimentMach ne~Il. Parisian Pastimes—TII. Artistic 
Paris—IV. Life on the Boulevard—V. Fashionable Paria. lUctidy immediately. 


CHRISTMAS IN FRENCH CANADA. By Louis 

FRKCHKTTK. With Illustrations by Frederick Simpson Coburn. Large 
crown 8vo, (is. 

This volume, by an author wlu>se name is familiar to everyone acquainted 
with the best Canadian literature of to-day, affordH a charming insight into 
some of the old (.’hristmas cuslcms and traditions of the Dominion. 

_[ published. 

JOHN MURRA.Y, Albeoutrle Street. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 

By His Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 

With Poitraita and Dlustrations. In 2 v»»ls, 8vo, :iOs. net. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By JOHN MORLEY. 

With Portrait, 8vo, lOs. net. Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo, 148. net. 


ALFRED RUSSEL ^WALLACE S NEW BOOK. 

Studies Scientific and Social. 

By ALFRED R. WALLACE, LL D., D.O.L., F.RS. 

In 2 vols., Illnstrated, extra crown 8vo, 18s. 

THE LATEST 68. NOVELS. 

MAURICE HEWLETT 

RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY. 

MARION CRAWFORD 

IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 

ECERTON CASTLE. 

MARSHFIELD THE OBSERVER. 

SECOND IMPHESSIOX. 

ROSA N. CARET. 

RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

CHARLOTTE M. YONOE. 

MODERN BROODS. 

WEIR MITCHELL. 

DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS. 


THE LEATHERSTOCKINQ NOVELS OF 
J. FENIMORE COOPER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Od.; cloth extra, gilt edge.s, Sa. Od. each. 

THE LAST of the MOHICANS. With a General 

Introductbm by MOWBRAY MORRIS, and Sfi Illustrations by H. M. 
Brock. 

THE DEERSLAYER. With 40 Illustrations by 

H. M. Brock. 


MBS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS The 

New an<l Cheaper Kdilions, each Story in 1 vol., crown 8vo, red cloth, 
price 2s. Od., or in green cloth, p ice 2s., may lie obtained at nil Book¬ 
sellers', where a Complete List of tbe Thirty-seven Stories mayibo se<*u. 

By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

MISCELLANIES (including EUPHRANOR 

rOI.ONIUS.&c,). By KDWAKD FITZCiERALD. Pntt 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

I (Julden Tueasuru Series, 

TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE TALE OF THE LITTLE TWIN DRAGONS. 

With Coloured IUu8trationi> by S. Rosamond Praeger. Demy 4to, picture 
boards, Os. 

By Mr«. MOLISWORTH. 

THE HOUSE THAT GREW. Illustrated by Alice 

B. Woodward. Crown 8vo, 4tf. 6<l, 


MAG&IILI 1 A.K Si CO., lilted, London. 
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NEW POPULAR FICTION. 


The Puppet Show. 

By MARIAN BOWER. 

Cs 

“The atory ia a good rrodeni novel of society, wri*ieu in u livelj* manner. 
The^cuaracter drawing is clever, and Misa Bower’s * piipiwts' dance with more 
individual Hie than those <»f manv of her contomporar c*.^’ — 

“ Her characters nr* fr*'8h and intercstina ; her style is pleasant; and her 
aitiuitiooa aie well presented.”—IKor/rf. 

The Catacombs of Paris. 

By E. BERTHET. 

The first edition of tfiis novel being now nearly 
exhausted, a second is in the pres^. 

o». 

The Jeadeinjf “Tbia is a stiniog stvyof the period prccetling the 

Frorich ELevohi'ion, with the special interest wuich atiaohos to subterranean 
doings.** 

A NEW ROMANTIC NOVEL. 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONST A RLE & CO. beg to 
announee that they icUl publish on Wednesday, Nov. 7th, 

The Pride ot England. 

By MARCUS REED. 

6s. 


The Shadow of Quong Lung. 

By Dr. C. W. DOYLE. 

38. fld. 

“ Remarkable ability is shown )>oth in the conception and in the telling of 
these tnl-e t{ L'hiuHtown. T»*e au'-hor knows the rountiy and the people 
• right tbmiitfh.' and has lepr^uced the atmosphere with remarkable faithful- 
nes-. 'ri-e .stot je^ are f-ill of interest and exciting sitiiatiou.s.”— 7'A^ Bookman, 


BY OB DEB OF THE COMPANY. 

By MARY JOHNSTON. 6g. 

THE OLD DOMINION. 

By MARY JOHNSTON. 6a. 

JANICE MEBEDITH. 

By PAUL LEICESTEB FORD. 6a. 

SUNNINOWELL. 

By F. WABRE CORNISH. 6g. 

FATE THE FIDDLEB. 

By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 6a. 

DINEINBAB. 

By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 6 b. 


The Mind of Tennyson. 

Hia Thoughts on Qad, Freedom, and Immortality 
By E. HEBSHEY SNEATH, Ph.D. 

CrONvn 8vo, 68. net. 

** Admirably turns np fur ns Tonnysoii's philosophic iileas and the creed he 
bad ultimately arriveil at. Since Mr. Stopford Brooko’.^ coinprehensive survey 
of Tennyson, nothing so excellent has lieon written on the iioet’s idea.H.*’ 

_ Spectator, 


A History of Education. 

By THOMAS DAVIDSON, 

Author of ** Aristotle and the Ancient PMucational blcnla,*’ Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. net. 


Oliver Cromwell. 

By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Author of “The Roughriders.*’ 

Fully Uiuetraled. Demy 6vo. li»s. <kl. net. 

“We lan revunmMid the English Cromwellian to road .Mr. Roosevelt for 
h’ui-e't, Mr to u it. til id Home \ igi irons thong) its from a ni'w point of view, and 
no wi l mIho liii'l ih<* iMKjk ill«o*M*ated by »onn'CM-ellcnt vii'ws and iKirtraits of 
the leadtis of ilio mni; "—Mr. Kiikdkuic ll.\iti:i-«»N, in tlio Speaker. 


ARCHIBALD CONSl'ABLE & CO., Ltd., 2, Whitehall 
Gardens, S.W, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 

NEW NOVEL 

AT ALL LTBRARTES AND BOOKSELLI fir. 
With Illustrations by Albert Sterner. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEANOR. 

By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 

Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “Marcella,” 

“ Sir Georgo Tressady,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 

On NOVEMBER 15. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 

By KVTHARINE TYNAN. 

Anlhtir of “ Tho Dear Irish Girl,” “ She Wa'ks in Beauty,*’ Ac. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

at ALL LIHIIARIKS AND BOOKSELLERS:. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, (Ij. 

LOVE IN A MIST. 

By OLIVE BIERELL, 

Author of “The Amhition of Judith,” “Anthony LnnjtAydo," Sc. 

THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey, 

Author, of “ Vicc-Vor»a,” “Tho Giant’s Robe/* *'A Fallen Idol,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Os. 

FIRST IMPRMSION NEARLY EXHAMTCO. 

aCCOND IIMFRB88ION IN THE PRKSS. 

Spectator.—** In his logical conduct of an absunl projx'.sition, in his fantantic 
handling of the supernatural, in his brisk dialogue and effective characierisa- 
titui, Mr. .Anstey has once more hIiowu himself to be an artist and a humourist 
of uncommon Slid enviable merit.” 

—“For weirdness of conception, for skilful treatment, snd for 
alionnding bnmour, Mr. y\nBtey’8 last, my Banmite avers, is a worthy com- 
pniiioD of his Vice-VerH:i 

THE MAN - TRAP By Sir William 

MAGNA Y, Bart., Author of “Tho Pride of Life,’* “The Heiress of tho 
^ason,” Ac. Crown mvo, 6 e. 

THE ISLE of UNREST. By Henry Seton 

MKRU.VIAN, Author of •‘Tho Sowrra,” "In Kodnr’s Tents,” "Roden’s 
Corner,'' .yc. With 6 Kidl-PsKe Ilnistmtions. Crown 8vo, Os. 

•KOOND IMPRKS8IOM EXHAUSTED. 

THIRD IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 

7’fJfjBS.-“Ciipitul rewUn)-. nlisi.irbin}' rcildinif.An cxriting sUirj- with 

‘ thrills' at every third piige.'' 

Gf/AfiDMA.Altoyciher charmiiiK, serious .vet gay, wholesome and 
raanl.v, fresh and full of intererliiii; incident.'' 

THE MARBLE FACE. By G. Colmore, 

Author of “A Dauohter of Music,” “Tho Strange Story of Hester 
W.ynne,'' Ac. 

FIRST IMPREESION EXHAUSTED. 

SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 

LITERATVRE,-" A .snstjlined work of much vividness and jMiwer.The 

lady of the iimrlile face is a'iniirablv <lrawn.” 

DAILY TKLE<jRAPH.— * It savs no lililc; for thr amlior’s ability to hohl 
llic aiiention of Ids reiuler tluit oni inieix-si. in the weird tnigeilj' is never 
slackoneil.’' 

Mchxi-y. smith, elder ,V CO. Irill be happy to send a C'py of 
their CATALOGL'E po'>t free on app/iration. 

London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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fiction Supplement, 

SATURDAY: 3 NOVEMBER, 1900. 

Some Novels of 1900. 

As n complement to the list of the best novels published 
up to the end of October which our readers have decided 
for themselves, and which is given, with the voting, 
in the right-hand column of this page, we have 
drawn up another and an independent list. In settling 
this list our endeavour has been to ignore utterly 
all the noises of the marVet-place, all rumours of vast 
circulations, and all influences extraneous to literary art. 
We have considered every novel issued between New 
Year’s Day and the end of last month, and drawn from 
that formidable array the dozen which seem to us to 
possess the most genuine intrinsic merit. Such an occasion 
as the present gives to the expert an opportunity of usefully 
correcting the wilder deviations of public opinion—that 
opinion which after much turning always approaches a 
true standard at last—and of calling attention to fine work 
that may have gained less than adequate notice. Our list 
is as follows (we should premise that it excludes short 
stories, and that the books are placed alphabetically accord¬ 
ing to author’s names): 

I'fte Increasing Purpose, by James Lane Allen. 

Tommy and Grizel, by j. M. Barrie. 

Lord Jim, by Joseph Conrad. 

The Courtesy Dame, by E. Murray Gilchrist. 

The Cardinal's Snujf'-Box, by Henry Harland. 

Robert Orange, by John Oliver Hobbes. 

Quisante, by Anthony Hope. 

A Master of Craft, by W. W. Jacobs. 

Sons of the Morning, by Eden Phillpotts. 

Lore and Mr. Lewisham, by H. G. Wells. 

A Gift from the Grave, by Edith Wharton. 

The West End, by Percy White. 

Apart fi-om the absence of certain notorious names, two 
points will at once occur to the reader in regard to this 
list: first, that there are only two ladies among the authors, 
both American, and second, that the large majority of the 
books have been published during the latter half of the 
year. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eleanor, we may remark, 
was not issued till November. Both peculiarities are 
probably due to mere accident. Going a little deeper, 
we perceive, happily, a sign of the extinction of the 
effete historical novel. We have several times re¬ 
marked upon the decadence of the historical novel, 
and attributed it to a natural exhaustion of the form 
which Scott invented. Until the historical novelist 
can contrive not to imitate someone who imitated some¬ 
one who imitated Scott — until he can bring a vigorous, 
original, and reviving imagination to the reconstitution of 
the past—it is quite well that the cult of the temps Jodis 
should languish ; and until then it decidedly will languish. 
An augury full of hope for the future of English fiction 
lies in the instinctive recognition by the best writers of 
this truth. The best writers show an ever-increasing 
tendency to write of that which they personally know— 
and know to the roots. In England, at any rate, we do 
not, elaborately or otherwise, “ get up ” our subjects. 
Not one of the twelve novels selected can fairly be 
termed a rifacimento. Each springs from an observa¬ 
tion neither artificial nor hasty, and of the greater part 
it may b* said that they are the fruit of life-long special¬ 
ising. The practice of confining one’s self to a particular 
environment may ultimately prove to have disadvantages, 
but meanwhile its advantages are striking. Whatever the 
theory of the matter, witli Mr. Hardy in Dorset, Mr. 
Barrio in Kirriemuir, Mr. Phillpotts on Dartmoor, Mr. 


Gilchrist on the Peak, Mr. Jacobs on Thames-side, Mr. 
Morrison in Essex, and Mr. Conrad on the Southern wave, 
we are indubitably getting results. 

Another important and pleasing characteristic of the 
best fiction of the year is an increased fastidiousness in 
the matter of verbm precision, verbal dignity, and verbal 
beauty. All of the twelve writers seek these three quali¬ 
ties, without which fine style is never attained. With 
few exceptions they are stylists in the strict sense 
of Flaubert, constantly and consciously striving after 
effects of exactitude ana beauty. In this respect, if in no 
other, English fiction shows a decided advance since 
“ the palmy days, when Euskin alone obeyed the axiom 
that literature is an art of words." 

And, besides this renascence of style, there is to be 
noticed, also, a revival of humour. Ten years ago fiction 
was almost consistently devoid of humour. Now—well, 
now we have Mr. Jacobs, a humorist pure and simple, to 
reinforce Mr. Anstey. We have, further, Mr. Barrie, 
who is a humorist and something else; and we have 
writers like Mr. Phillpotts, and Mr. H. G. Wells, who 
are capable of producing the real thing in no mean 
quantities. In Mr. Harland and Mr. Percy While we pos¬ 
sess wits of distinction. A general survey of the first ten 
months of the year proves, in fine, that, though we may 
not be living in the spacious times of fecund and prodigu 
genius, yet have we no cause to be ashamed of the 
imaginative literature of our period, since it is marked 
by efficiency, sincerity, an ample creative force, and 
humour. 

OuB Plkbiscitb. 

Last week our usual Competition took the form of a 
request for the names of the twelve best novels published 
during the first ten months of the year. An examination 
of all the lists sent in has res^ted in the following 
selection of novels which in the united judgment of the 
competitors are entitled to be considered the “ twelve 
best ” published in 1900 up to last Saturday. 


TITLE. 

Quisante . 

Tommy and Gritel . . 

Robert Orange . 

The Isle of Unrest . 
The Farringdons .... 
The Increasing Purpose 
A Master of Craft 

Senator North . 

Sons of the Morning . . 
The Gateless Barner 
The Master Christian 
Sophia . 


NUMBIP. OF VOTKS. 

. 44 

. 41 

. 41 

... 32 

. 29 

. 29 

. 2.5 

. 23 

. 21 

. 20 

. 19 

. 19 


The twelve novels which our readers considered to come 
next in merit are as follows : 


TITLE. 


NUMBER OF VOTES. 


The Cardinal’s Snujf-Box . 

Lore and Mr. Lewisham . 

By Order of the Company . 

The Soft Side . 

Voices of the Night .. 

The Fourth Generation . 

The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyhurg 

The West End . 

The Lane that Has No Turning .... 

A Gift from the Grave . 

The Brass Bottle . 

The In fidel . 

Red Pottage . 


each 


18 

16 

14 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 


Wo observe, by the way, that our contemporary, the 
Onlooker, has adopted' a new method of criticism—not so 
new, however, but iliat it has been employed ere now in the 
Academy. For the last two weeks people of note have 
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been asked to contribute lists of books which they have 
lately enjoyed reading. Among novels we notice the 
following selections: 

The Duchess of Sutherland: The Oatehee Barrier, 
Robert Orange, The Courteey Dame, Senator North, A Gift 
from the Grave. 

Mrs. Meynell: A Gift from the Grave, The Greater 
Inclination. 

John Oliver Hobbes: Fitoco. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney: The Gateleee Barrier, Sons of the 
Morning, Jezebel, Senator North, The Isle of Unrest, 
Quisanti. 


A Novelist on the Novel. 

Makt highly inter^ting opinions have been pronounced 
regarding the deterioration of the novel—that vivid 
morning star of literature—and some there be who deny 
deterioration altogether. 

It is mostly a matter of point of view, like nearly every 
other question under the sun. If one means by tiie 
modern novel that of the last half-century, then I think 
those who deny its deterioration are in the right of it. If, 
however, modem, in this connexion, means produced during 
the last half decade, then to me the deterioration is something 
that cannot be disproved, however one may deny or, more 
justifiably, excuse it. And I claim some concern in the 
last half-decade, by token that it was during this period 
that my own literary firstborn was delivered to, and 
unobtrusively buried by, the British public. 

In connexion with the novel, I protest that the ’nineties, 
while possibly by no means the richest, have been psycho¬ 
logically the most interesting, the most vivid and pregnant, 
years of the century. Eemember that Eobert Louis 
Stevenson gave us of his ripest and finest work during the 
early ’nineties. He left us before the back of the decade 
was broken. At this distance, even, one can scarce record 
the fact without a catching of the breath. But, speaking 
of the decade, who shall say how much beside died and 
was lost, or appeared to be lost, with its middle year. 

“ A generation ago such a book would have been hailed 
as a masterpiece ; would have gone through edition after 
edition. To-day the number of good books is larger than 
ever, and, splendid achievement though it be, cannot 
receive all its due.” So I read in Vanity Fair, Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1899; and, the book named being my own, I 
sympathised, appreciated keenly the reviewer’s stand¬ 
point, and reviled my fortune because that the early 
’nineties had seen me adrift in the Pacific, instead of at the 
publishers’ doors in great little London Town. 

Since mentioning the name of a magician in fiction who 
is no more, I have introduced my insignificant, if not 
modest, self. I am free and at large, therefore, among 
small potatoes, or even among matters not over odorous. 
My theory about the art of fiction is identical with the 
theory of that doctor in Charles Eeade’s Hard Cash: 
“Th’ ^eat Chronothairmal Therey o’ Midicine; th’ Unity, 
Periodicity, an’ Eemittency of all disease.” 1 believe 
with pious optimism in the “ Periodicity an’ Eemittency ” 
of deterioration in the fictional art. And wlien Eudyard 
ceases from Imperialising, khaki has returned to the dust 
from which I am informed it derived its name, and we 
are a little advanced in the next decade, I look hopefully 
for a recrudescence of the upward trend of the early 
’nineties; with something added, of course (we do move, 
you know), and, doubtless, with the inevitable switch 
down again a few years later. 

Never mind tlio quality of the book I am about to name ; 
but just rellect, if you please, upon the manner in which 
men and maidens talked of 'The Story of an African Farm 
in the early ’nineties. My point has little or nothing to do 


with that book, or with any other particular book, but 
with the attitude adopted towards it by the huge throng of 
men and women in the street. 

But, you say, the same men and maidens in the street 
now discuss with equal fervour the “novel of the century”; 
the hundred-thousandth copy of Miss Corelli’s mistress- 
piece. Precisely! But from how totally different a stand¬ 
point! They discuss its story-^I beg pardon if I have 

inadvertently used too trivial a word. They discuss its 
moral purpose, its bearing upon religious secte, and so 
forth and so on, in a highly improving vein. They do not 
pretend to be concerned with its literary style (I write with 
bated breath) or with the writing within its covers, qud 
writing, at all. 

In the early ’nineties it was vastly different. Mamma 
in the suburbs discussed with her charming daughters, 
and with callers, the “ atmosphere ” of Miss D. E. Cadent’s 
latest productioil. Papa, carrying home the fish for 
dinner in a mat basket, discussed on the tops of ’buses 
not the morality merely, but the literary style, the writing, 
the purely artistic merits and demerits, of the latest jewel 
from Vigo-street. You have your doubts, knowing Papa 
and Mamma intimately, as you do ? Let us take a stroll 
down Fleet-street of the mid-decade, or, to be exact, 
of ’93. Observe : 

“ This is a book which is a portentous sign of our timn'-. 
The wildness, the fierceness, the animality that underlie 
the soft, smooth, surface of woman’s pretty and subdued 

face—this is the theme to which-.’’ &c.—T. P. O’Connor, 

M.P., in the Weddy Sun. “ Singularly artistic in its 
brilliant suggestiveness.’’— Daily News, leading organ of 
Nooconformity. “ A rich, passionate temperament 
vibrates through every line.”—Eminently respectable, 
even Badical, Da'ly Chronicle. “These lovely sketches 
are informed by such throbbing feeling, such insight into 
complex woman, that we with all 8p°ed and warmth 

advise our readers-&c.— Literary World, published 

by the proprietors of the Giristian World. “ A work of 
genius.”— Speaker. 

The book these lines were written in praise of ran 
through many editions, and was one of many treated in 
the same way. And that was not ages back, or in another 
country; but in the year of g;race ’93, and in this London 
of the six-shilling blood-and-khaki. It was the first 
volume in a series to which the title of “ Keynotes ” (what 
an archaic flavour the word has!) was given. Consider it, 
ye readers of newspapers in this year 1900! 

I mentioned the matter the other day to a good friend 
of mine, who is a typical man in the street. “Why, yes,” 
he said; “of course, we have our crazes; I suppose all 
peoples do; like heat waves. I guess that was a pretty 
nasty, drivelling sort of a period. There’s not much trace 
of it now, anyway.” Yes. Strong words those—nasty 
and drivelling. Not ill-fitting, perhaps; but consider the 
bearing upon my “ periodicity” theory. Think what you 
will about the quality of the fictional art of that period. 
Many of its chosen subjects were beyond all doubt un¬ 
pleasant, just as their treatment was frequently hysterical 
and sometimes offensive. But there can be no question 
about the wide, deep, and general interest displayed in it 
as art; the keen, earnest striving betrayed in it toward 
art; and the importunate demand made by it for the 
placing of literary and artistic standards above those of 
popularity and entertainment. And the man in the street 
met and obeyed the demand. At worst, ho said he did. 
He no longer gave open vent to the Philistine cry for 
amusement, neat. Ho sought what he believed to bo 
artistic merit. He asked for bread, and was given a sour 
sweetmeat ‘i Possibly; but there was the striving. The 
avowed aim, however widely missed, was high. 

Yes, relatively speaking, the aim was high. I scorn the 
inexpensive sneer, and affirm that in those sage-green 
booklets, with all their sticky unpleasantness, there was 
distinct striving after literary style. Nay; they had some 
good writing, with a genuine feeling for language, in 
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them. The book themselves—oh, yes! One is glad to bo 
quit of them. But the spirit abroad among us which 
made for that enthusiastic striving; that, was liner than 
the gross, stodgy Boothby-cum-Corelli-cum-Khaki debauch 
of the decade’s end. 

That low man goes on adding one to one 
His hundred’s s )on bit: 

This high mao, aiming at a million. 

Misses an unit. 

For to-day, consider the caterers for the fictional 
debauch above-named; they toil not neither do they spin 
(in literature, at all events); yet I say imto you that 
Meredith and Hardy in all their glory are not arrayed like 
one of these. Neither are the dear and great dead of this 
decade. 

But I hold to the “ Periodicity an’ Eemittency ” theory. 
The striving doubtless continues. Its recognition and 
reward is the thing intermittent. But, God save you merry 
gentlemen of the pen, it will come again! 

• A. J. Dawsoit. 


New Novels. 

Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Smith, Elder, fis.) 

Again Mrs. Ward has put the whole strength of her 
sympathy and knowledge into a stoiy of men and women 
chastened and ennobled by love. They suffer by the 
way, as all must who seek the best by the road of self- 
renunciation, to find in the end that they have what they 
gave. Again, behind tiie human and natural episodes 
of the story, the muffled pendulum of her thought 
swings from Boman Catholicism to Agnosticism, from 
Indifference to New England Puritanism; again we note 
the fairness with which she reveals the opinions and tem¬ 
perament of her characters; again we feel her unexpressed 
agreement with that pregnant saying that religion has 
its sources elsewhere than in history, and with that truth 
enunciated by the Buddha—“ the mind is everything; what 
you think you become.” Her characters find the food they 
need. What is theirs comes to them. Eleanor turns to 
the Cross for refuge, Manisty turns from the insincerity 
that made him think he had grasped the symbol, and Lucy 
Foster, the girl from New England, remaining her own 
sweet, strong self, influences both, to their lasting good. 

The background is Italy. The story passes entirely in 
Italy, mainly at a villa a few miles from Home, at the 
time of the terrible disaster at Adowa. There Manisty, a 
too gifted and magnificent youth to be wholly convincing, 
has retired, in dudgeon, from the beginnings of a brilliant 
political caieer in England. In plain words, he is sulking, 
and using his feverish leisure in writing a book on Italy. 
His sympathies are all with the Past and the Vatican. 
He is building up a figure, typical, representative, “ of 
the New Italy, small, insolent, venal—insulting and 
despoiling the old Italy, venerable, beautiful, and defence¬ 
less.” His cousin, Eleanor, is his amanuensis, and com¬ 
panion to her aunt. She adores him with a concentration 
and a consistency commoner in fiction than in life, and he 
—well, in the dim future, when life has ceased to be 
adventurous, he may reward her. The knell of Eleanor’s 
bliss is sounded with the advent of Lucy Foster on a visit 
to the viUa. Manisty treats her appearance first with 
anger, then with indifference, then with “the indulgence 
of the politician and man of affairs towards the little back- 

woods girl who was setting him to rights,” and then -. 

The working out of the theme is done with great skill, 
and with a sympathy and intuition of the innermost 
feelings of these two attractive women that gives the story 
a rare intellectual and emotional interest. 

In the early pages it is difficult to accept Manisty with 
patience. Egoistical, vain, overbearing, he is a fig^uro 
that most men would heartily resent, but the impasto is 
intentional, and if the reader suffers at the beginning 


Manisty reaps the sowing of his self-indulgence, and 
emerges a man. Here is the early Manisty. He lias 
been explaining to Lucy that a book, “ a rather Liberal 
book,” protesting “ against the way in which the Jesuits 
are ruining Catholic University education in Germany,” 
has been placed upon the Index: 

“ He has asked your opinion '( " said Lucy, pursuing the 
subject. 

“ Yes. I told him the book was excellent—and his 
condemnation certain.” 

Lucy bit her lip. 

“Who did it 5-” 

“ The Jesuits—probably.” 

“ And you defend them “ ” ♦ 

“Of course!—They're the oily gentlemen in Europe 
who thoroughly understand their own business.” 

“ What a business 1 ” said Lucy, breathing quick—“ To 
rush on every little bit of truth they see and stamp it 
out! ” 

“ Like any other dangerous firework—your simile is 
excellent.” 

“Dangerous!” She threw back her head.—“To the 
blind and the cripples.” 

“ Who are the larger half of mankind. Precis Jy.” 

She hesitated, then could not restrain herielf. 

“ But you're not concerned ? ” 

“I? Oh dear ui. I can be trusted with fireworks. 
Besides, I’m not a Catholic.” 

“Is that fair?—to stand outside slavery—an 1 praise 
it?” 

“ Why not ?—^if it suits my purpose ? ” 

The later Manisty develops, through experiences that are 
quite natural and convincing, into something fine and 
capable. In a word, ho “ finds himself,” through suffer¬ 
ing, to an awakening with clear eyes. And the same thing 
happens, though by a different road, to Father Benecke, 
the admirably drawn priest who is excommunicated, cast 
adrift, scorned on account of his book : 

With the final act of defiance, obscurely carried out, 
conditioned he knew not how, there had arrived for him 
a marveltous liberation of soul. Even at sixty-five he felt 
himself tragically new-born—naked and feeble indeed, but 
still with uuknowu possibilities of growth and new life 
before him. His book, instead of being revised, must b> 
re-written. No need now to tremble for a phrase ! Let 
the truth be told. He plunged into his old studies again, 
and the world of thought met him with a friendlier and 
franker welcome. On all sides there was a rush and 
sparkle of new light. How far ho must follow and submit 
his trembling soul did not know. But for the moment 
there was an extraordinary though painful exhilaration— 
the excitement of leading-strings withdrawn and walls 
thrown down. 

It is this quality, this correspondence of the characters 
with the world-movement of hidden spiritual things, the 
progress of the individual through self-renunciation towards 
the best, that gives this love story—for Eleanor is essentially 
a love story—its value. The winning of love, or the loss of 
love, is not the end, but the way, and love found with pain 
and sorrow is shown to be the companion, the guide, that 
leads to the things that are not seen. 


Quiiante. By Anthony Hope. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

This is the most serious work that Anthony Hope has 
done. It is to bo classed with The God in the Car rather 
than with 2'he Prisoner of Zeru/a ; but the primal concep¬ 
tion is far more elusive, and the reader receives no such 
aid—of doubtful legitimacy in the field of art—as comes 
from an obvious connexion with a familiar figure of the 
contemporary world. Nevertheless, Quisante, as the 
author conceived him, is truly here; while the woman 
ridiculing his attitudes and braggadocio, dreading and 
hating in him the dulness of perception that left him at 
the mercy of the temptation to do the thing which it is 
the note of an outsider to see no harm in, yet captured by 
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the magnificence of his moments, is a splendid success. 
Here are sentences from the letter that Lady May wrote 
to the man who throughout had been in her confidence 
and now, Alexander Quisanle being dead, wanted her to 
become his wife: 

You can love people and then forget them and love 
fomebody else ; or love somebody else without forgetting. 
Love is simple and gentle, and, I suppose, gives way. 
Alexander doesn’t give way. I shall hurt you now, I’m 
afraid, but I must sty it. After him there can be no other 
man for me. I think I’m sotry I ever married him, for I 
could have loved somebody else and yet looked on at 
him. . . . I write very sadly; for I didn’t love him. And 
now I can love nobody. I shall never quite know what 
that means. Or is it possible that I loved him without 
knowing it, and hat"d him sometimes just because of that 't 
I mean, felt so terribly those times when he was—well, 
what you know he was sometimes. I fiu'd no answer to 
that. It never was what I thought love meant, what they 
tell you it means. But if love can mean sinking yourself 
in another person, living in and through him, meaning him 
when you say life, then I did love him. 

\Ve have chosen these fragments rather for the sake of 
conveying an impressit n of the situation, than as an 
especially striking exan pie of what is to be found in the 
pages of QuuanU. Soiijetimes they are brilliant; few of 
them are dull, and not one is irrelevant. The author 
maintains to the la>t his grip of the situation and the 
persons. 


Old Fires and Profitable G/wi's. By A. T. Quillor-Couch. 

(Cassell. 6s.) 

“Q” IS an artist; not a great artist, but always a real 
artist. He is a critic of admirable discernment, in whom the 
imitative instinct is bewildoringly puissant. It is charac¬ 
teristic of him that he could set to work upon the un¬ 
finished St. Ives and so carry it through that, from his 
own place, the author might have pronounced upon this 
complement of his uufiaishod story: “ This is true, if 
inferior, I.” 

In these stories, as ever, Stevenson lords it: “ The Lady 
of the Ship,” “Frozen Margit,” “The Adventure of a 
Small Free-Trader,” “The Mystery of Joseph Laquedem” 
(not these alone)—well, they would easily pass muster as 
authentic E. L. S. But though the trail of Vailima is 
over it all, other modern influences, too, may be noted, 
even by the least critical, in the work of this so generous 
appraiser of his contemporaries. Nothing, for instance, 
could show less likeness to Mr. Kijtling’s manner than 
“ The Mystery of Joseph Laquedem,” yet that story could 
hardly be read without a running reference to “ The 
Finest Story in the World.” “ Once Aboard the Lugger ” 
—not, it must bo confessed, a convincing tale—touches the 
ports of Wessex and Thrums; and “ A Pair of Heads” 
suggests an author whom in this connexion it would 
be (to him) flattery to name: for “ Q ” does admirably, 
as they say, come off. His treatment of the preternatural 
is, indeed, perfectly adroit. His story is told through the 
proper mouthpiece — comes from the lips of one who 
may well have believed it, and who, besides, was quite 
incapable of inventing it. 

Apart from the rest stands the story, the vision, entitled 
“Oceanus,” as the most memorable thing that, to our 
knowledge, Mr. Quiller-Couch has invented. The narrator, 
tormented by the insoluble problem of the cruelty that 
seems to rule in Nature, comes riding to a great arena 
that is fenced about with carved stone. Within, every 
anguish is presented. He penetrates ; witnesses all 
cruelties in act: 

“ I will s=’e no morel ” I cried, and turned towards the 
great purple ciiiiopy. High over it the sun broke yellow 
oil the cliiiihiiig tiers of se.its. “ Hurry ! someone is 
watching behind those curtains ! Is it He !' ” 

Harry bent his head. 


“ But this is as I believed ! This is Nero, and ten times 
worse than Nero I Why did you bring me here” I 
flimg my bands towards the purple throne, and. finding 
myself close to a fellow who scattered sawdust with both 
hands, made a sprieg to tear his mask away. But Harry 
stretched out an arm. 

“ That will not help you,” he said. “ The man has no 
face.” 

“No fatte ! ” 

“ He once had a face, but it has perished. His was as 
the face of these sufferers. Look at them.” 

I looked from cage to cage, and now saw that indeed 
all these sufferers—men and wom“n—had but one face : 
the same wrung brow, Ihe same wistful eyes, the same 
lips bitten in anguish. I knew the face. We all L-now it. 

“ His own Son ! O devil rather than God ! ” I fell on 
my knees in the gushing water and covered my eyes. 

“ Stand up, listen and look ! ” siid Hurry's voice. 

“ What can I see ? He hides behind the curtain.” 

“ And the curtain ? ” 

“ It shakes continually.” 

“ 7’ltaf is His sobs. Listen! What of the water ? ” 

“ It runs from the throne and about the floor. It 
washes off the blood.” 

“ That looter is His tears. It flows hence down the hill, 
and washes all the shores of earth.” 

Once, from the floor of his cage, a m mltoy caught up 
a fragment of a mirror, and glared at it; at first vaguely, 
then with attention. And for the space of a flash of 
lightning he know: “I am I.” The man who imagined 
this parable of blood and water is no mere “ sedulous 
ape.” 


Joan Brotherhood. By Bernard Capes. 

(Pearson. 6s.) 

Mk. Cai'es’s literary faculty is in excess of his creative 
power, and the result is that he invites criticism which, if 
this excess did not trouble us, would pass him by scathe¬ 
less. Wo find delicacy, insight, power over words, and 
other good things on every page of this story; yet the 
story leaves us rather cold. We have here not a creation, 
but a postulate. All through you are conscious that a theme 
has been selected as an exercise, and that you are privi¬ 
leged to see it worked out. But you are not convinced 
by the story, or warmed by the characters. If the story 
holds you, it is because you are attracted by the in¬ 
tellectuality of its tolling; and because there are thrown 
up a great number of delicate side-issues, reflections, 
paradoxes, and penetrative remarks, which are clever in 
themselves, and may be useful in other connexions. No; 
Mr. Capes begins at the wrong end. He is all for ideas 
and their effective exploitation. His characters are 
brought into existence not to live their own lives, but to 
assist him to literary ends. For this reason Mr. Capes 
should take a crelib'e tliesis from without; say, stick to 
the historical vein which he worked with so much success 
—though in a too phrase-laden stylo—in his Comte de la 
Maelle and Oar Lady of Darkness. When, as in this case, 
he tries to make a story of his own; when we are to 
depend on him for both base and superstructure, or for 
both body and garment, the result is not satisfactory. 
Frankly, wo do not believe in Joan Brotherhood, the sea¬ 
foundling and stage-struck girl ; or in her lover, the 
spineless, but voluble, Latimer, who is alternately swayed 
by Joan and a truculent evangelical named Wilson who 
for his zeal to the Lord is ready to throw Joan down 
a wmll that Latimer may be saved for the saving of 
sinners, 'these and several other characters are too often 
talking for Mr. Capos. 'They are his deputies to the 
reader; and there is curious similarity between the com¬ 
ment and the dialogue throughout the story, which 
develops, not like an organic thing, but like a tessolated 
design, phrase by phra.sr. The phrases arc not so woird 
and dominant as some of Mr. Capos’s earlier stories, yet 
they are sufficiently numerous and punctual to seem to 
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pass like teleg^ph posts seen from a railway carriage 
window. The wires seem to rise, the phrase passes, and 
then the wires slope down to be jerked np by another 
phrase. So that even Mr. Capes’s successes in this kind 
come to be looked for, and the reader’s pleasure is less in 
the phrase than in its punctual arrival. “ Crowdie 
writhed. His face was like wet veal.” Now, in its place, 
that is quite good; but its place is at the bottom of 
page 243 , and by that time the reader—relieved of any 
very compelling interest in the story—is inclined to say: 
“There goes another,” or “What, ho!—she bumps.” 
And yet it is an ungrateful task to criticise Mr. Capes 
like this, seeing that, if he did not write so well, or 
conceive so intellectually, we could give him the praise 
which—using another standard—falls to less clever and 
important writers. 


Cunning Murrell. By Arthur Morrison. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Thekk is a hard, clear polish in Mr. Morrison’s writing 
that is seen at its beat in this book. The style is also kept 
up to a high level. Between the first page and the last we 
have not detected a slovenly or careless passage, and 
scarcely anything that could be called a purple patch. 
Yet, at the end, we rather doubt if the proper manner be 
wedded to the matter. In this novel Mr. Morrison has 
left the Jago and its mean streets for what was in 1854 — 
the date of the story—the secluded fishing agricultural 
village of Hadleigh. His theme is rural superstition. 
Cunning Murrell is a professor of white magic, master of 
the devil, and witchfinder, and round his “ curis and 
powerful arts ” all the interest centres. A few yokels and 
their womenkind, a simple, one-legged old tar, a black¬ 
smith, various smugglers, and one or two Revenue officers 
form the dramatis persona. Very little stress is laid on 
plot or story, Mr. Mbrrison relying chiefly for his interest 
on the sayings and doings of his village clowns. That is 
why we think a less nervous and direct style would have 
answered better. What was needed to present them 
attractively was an abundant and sunny humour, a love of 
whim and foible, and it well may be a gentle and kindly 
satire. We would fain reduce fault-finding to a minimum 
in the case of work so strong and conscientious, but the story 
in our opinion loses attractiveness from a lack of these 
qualities in Mr. Morrison. His picture is too stem and 
harsh. The superstition, too, is a little overdone. In a 
dedicatory letter the author informs us that Cunning 
Murrell was an historical character who left behind him 
aa “amazing heiqp of documents.” Well, that does not 
matter -one bit. The Murrell of Mr. Morrison’s imagina¬ 
tion is not the quack who was dealing in potions and spells 
during the early days of the Crimean War. The test we 
apply is not “historical,” but whether he is an authentic, 
cr^ble character who falls naturally into his place in the 
little worid of the novel. One cannot write absolutely on 
the point. All that we can say is that one reader, very 
willing and anxious to be pleased, has not been able to 
obtain this impression. A possible explanation is that 
village superstition is dragged too violently into the fore- 
g^round, whereas it rather lurks in the background of 
country life. 

Without being in any case extraordinaiy, the characters 
are all etched in with Mr. Morrison’s incisive cleverness. 
Any one of the scenes wherein the mother wit of Murrell 
is pitched against that of the various people who try to 
get the better of him is worth quoting; indeed, the 
dialogue throughout does infinite credit to the accurate 
observation, and still more to the self-restraint, of a writer 
who never is tempted into exaggeration. In the squalor, 
bitterness, and gross superstition of the Barhams, the 
alleged sufferers from the witchcraft of an innocent old 
woman, Mr. Morrison finds opportunity for displaying 
those ipialitios that make his tales of iiieaii streets at once 


so striking and so repellent. As a contrast he has drawn for 
us Roboshobery Dove—the name is too good to have been 
wasted on so conventional a figure. Much as we like the 
old sailor, man-of-war’s man, and ex-smuggler, who “ fit 
the French so high I so high ! Damme ! ” he is not much 
more than a lay figure. The women are nearly all done 
better than the men, and are without exception extremely 
miserable or very unamiable. 


The Brass Bottle. By F. Anstey. 

(Smith, Elder & Co. 63.) 

Mr. Anstxy, after too long a silence, has mixed another 
of those compounds of ancient magic and latter-day 
middle-class life of which the best example is Vioe Versd. 
In the new book, Horace Yentimore, an architect of slender 
income, becomes possessed of a brass jar from which, when 
the lid is at last removed, emerges a Jinnee of the kind 
made familiar by the Arabian Nights Entertainments. This 
Jinnee, in gratitude to his rescuer, heaps upon Horace 
Ventimore a series of embarrassing gifts, which threaten 
the complete ruin of all his prospects, both professional 
and amatory; but, of course, are diverted in time into 
beneficial channels. 

Mr. Anstey tells the story with his usual matter-of-fact 
precision; but it lacks spontaneity. The machinery 
creaks a litUe, and we are asked to believe rather too 
much. Leahder Tweddle’s vicissitudes with his tinted 
Venus, Mr. Bultitude’s adventures in his son’s shape, were 
not incredible. Granted the magic at the back of them 
they seemed possible and undetectable by the neighbours. 
But Ventimore’s Jinnee builds a huge Oriental palace for 
a client in Hampshire in a single night, transforms Venti¬ 
more’s lodgings into halls of Arabian splendour with the 
same celerity, and sends him presents by a train of camels. 
These things are not acceptable to us for the reason that 
they would have excited public attention and remark, and 
would have led to difficulties ignored by the author. 

Here and there we have laughed a good deal as we 
read, but the total effect of the story is not what it might 
be. Some of the Jinnee’s proverbs are amusing. Thus: 
“ He that adventureth upon matrimony is like unto one 
who thrusteth his hand into a sack containing soany 
thousands of serpents and one eeL Yet, if Fate so decree, 
he may draw fom the eeL” 


The Soul of the Countess, and Other Stories, with Verse 
Preludes. By Jessie L. Weston. 

(David Nutt. 3 s. 6d ) 

Thxsb stories are full of “nice” feeling. They have a 
touch of poetry and are written in good English, the 
archaic affectations of which are not offensive. A young 
reader, 10 whom the ideas and motives were not trite, 
might well find in them a considerable charm. But to 
readers acquainted with many and better fanciful tales 
there is nothing here really fresh, nothing bearing that 
stamp of individual personality which alone, at this stage 
of the world’s literary development, can give value to work 
in this branch. 

The first story challenges comparison with one in the too 
little known volume called The Necklace of Princess Fiori- 
monAe, and to compare the two is a lesson in story-telling. 
“The Heart of Princess Joan” is not by any means the 
best story in its gn^oup, but it has firmness of outline, 
wealth of incident, a gradual heightening of interest, and 
genuine pathos. Compared with it “The Soul of the 
Countess ” lacks depth, variety, and climax. 

“ Our Lady of the Forest,” again, bears a superficial 
resemblance to one of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Little Novels of 
Italy, and the contrast in resemblance is curious. Mr. 
Hewlett’s irony may irritate and offend oven while it charms, 
but at least the impression remains; while Miss Weston’s 
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irreproachable little miracle legend, with a daintiness and 
purity of its own that ought to make a gem of it, leaves 
no impression at all. So with “ The Archbishop that was 
a Saint.” Andersen would have made that story complete, 
naive, and also classical in a couple of pages; Dr. Garnett 
would have touched it with a sly and mUchievous humour 
delightful to the few and incomprehensible to the many: 
Miss Weston manages just to miss the vital something. 
In the writing of legends and fairy tales there is no 
middle path ; there are but the best and the bad; and 
these are not of the best. 


Ciars Monro: the Story of a Mother and Daughter, 

By Hannah Lynch. (John Milne. 2 s. 6d.) 

In her new volume Miss Lynch has dealt in the dimen¬ 
sions of a sketch with a subject large enough to furnish 
forth the old-fashioned three volumes. Only the method 
of Ibsen, who gathers together in a few poignant scenes 
of the present the whole background of a group of lives, 
could render interesting in less than two hundred small 
pages the history of this mother and daughter. As it is, 
there has not been room to make persons of them, and 
they remain puppets—^the puppets of melodrama. They 
are attitudes, not characters. The necessity of compressing 
too big a story has destroyed gradation; everything is 
sudden, violent, pitched a note or two above the key of 
nature, so that modern English ladies say: “ Had I 
known,” and: “ Ah, this can never be.” The total absence 
of humour—amazing in the work of a writer so well 
endowed with the quality—heightens the effect of falsetto ; 
and there are occasional slips and awkwardnesses of style 
which might perhaps pass unnoticed but for the challenge 
of the publisher’s injudicious quotation, from some unnamed 
critic, of a declaration that “her work is recognised as 
that of the first living exponent of English classic style.” 
Praise so exaggerated sets human perversity seeking to 
pick holes, and the search is soon successful. “To feel so 
alive to his dulness ” is not precisely a classic form of 
expression; nor is it permissible in English to divide a 

E ronoun from its antecedent noun, as is done on page 22, 
y two full stops and an intervening sentence with no fewer 
than seven other nouns in it. In short, Clare Monro is not, 
and probably was never meant to be, written in a classic 
style at all. It was, however, probably meant to be a 
tragedy, and it does but succeed in being a melodrama. 
Miss Lynch, whose standing is really a high one, has done 
and should do better things. 


The Novel of Domesticity. 

Rue with»a Difference. By E.osa Nouchette Carey. 

(Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 

It may be said concerning some novels that their titles are 
an absolute disclosure of them. The remark applies to 
nearly all Miss Carey’s. For thirty two years she has 
been sending forth amiable and blameless romances of an 
austere etiquette, with titles like Wee Wife, Not Like other 
Girh, and Queenie't Whim. We may say that we have 
read these books, but, had wo not done so, we should still 
have known them; and now here is Rue with a Difference 
—a romance with even less romance in it. The scene is 
laid in a cathedral town (doubtless Winchester disguised), 
and canons and deans abound. Hero the phrase “the 
dear dean ” is used seriously. After Valerie (heroine) has 
betrothed herseU to the hero, who saved her from the 
falling bough of a snow-laden tree, she says, “in a 
relieved tone ” : “I am glad the Dean approved.” And, 
when the same lady makes an afternoon call, this speech 
is recorded of her hostess: “A thousand pardons for 
keeping you waiting, Mrs. Thurston. I have been in¬ 
disposed, and keeping my room late, and I was still 


engaged with my toilette when your name was brought to 
me.” The point is, not that the hostess should have so 
spoken, but that Miss Carey should have set the words 
down. The book is full of nothings—mild, inoffensive, 
inexpressibly tedious. It is so negligible that in the very 
act of perusal you scarcely know whether you are reading 
it or not. Yet it, too, is in the scheme of things; it 
inculcates truth—^narrow, shallow, fractional, but still 
truth of a sort. Because of its narcotic sobriety, its calm 
dignity, its perfect lack of humour, its profound and 
splendid ignorance, its loyalty to an exhaust^ convention, 
it deserves, and it shall have, respect. 

Path and Goal. By Ada Cambridge. 

(Methuen & Co. 63.) 

Miss Cambeioge also begins in a cathedral town, but she 
at once shows a wider and a worldlier view. She laughs 
openly at curates—“ the Dundreary-whiskered young man 
with the severe dog-collar and the dangling gold cross ”— 
and she has a perception that district visitors may be 
absurd in their romanticism. Path and Goal is an example 
of the “ powerful ” domestic novel. It may start in Wake- 
minster, but it ends—and ends tragically—on the high 
seas. While the final storm is done fairly well, the catas¬ 
trophe itself seems unconvincing and unnecessary; it is 
merely the result of a firm intention to be “ powerful.” 
Miss Cambridge is seldom original. Her characters have 
been invented for her by predecessors in the art. There is 
the girl with “ the rich voice, rolliifg, organ-like, at the 
back of the throat ”; and the girl “ whose beautifully 
dressed head and marble necl^ white as the pearls 
encircling it [how long will this obviously silly mis-state¬ 
ment about fiesh persist ?] rose, Clytie-like, from the bank 
of flowers. . . .”; and the “ unassuming brown-haired, 
grey-eyed girl, in a washed muslin frock.” Of course the 
last is the heroine. The name of the hero is Adrian. 
Despite a heavy touch and a constantly recurring conven¬ 
tionality, the book is quite readable. At the back of it is 
a little genuine creative force, a little real passion. 

Monica Grey. By Lady Hely-Hutchinson. 

(Jolm Murray. 2 s. 6d. net.) 

In an exhortatory and somewhat pietistic preface Lady 
Hely-Hutchinson remarks, apropos of the wuth African 
War, that God “ will not disdain the offering of a nation’s 
sorrowing womanhood ”; and she urges her “ sister 
women ” not to murmur if their place—“ their very own 
allotted place ”—is “ not in the showy fighting line.” We 
have failed to perceive the connexion between this and 
Monica’s history. The principal situation in Monica Grey 
recalls Balzac’s Lily in the Valley, being that of a pure and 
noble married woman passionately in love with a man not 
her husband. There is a great deal of debating-society 
talk in the book, and twice the perfect Monica is made to 
express herself on the subject of fallen women. The 
second time she spoke thus : 

“ Have you forgotten who it was who said, ‘She loved 
much because much was forgiven her,’ and to whom He 
said it ? ” I asked her, in my turn. 

“ I have not forgotten,” Monica said wistfully ; “ but I 
never have quite understood. I really have doubted, in all 
reverence, whether our Lord was not too tender with such 
women. Could His spotless purity fathom the depths into 
which depravity and loss of self-respect may drag a human 
being 't Could He know how low that woman had fallen ? 
Could He understand how well-deserved her shame and 
misery were ? ” 

Such sentiments, “in all reverence,” scarcely showed 
the perfect Monica in her best light, and one is not quite 
grievetl for her awful predicament with that lame darling, 
Konald Lindsay. Lady Hely-Hutchinson solves the diffi¬ 
culty by killing both lovers. It was a clumsy, feeble- 
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forcible expedient, and, with the vibrating vox humma stop 
full on the whole time, the latter half of the book scarcely 
escapes being maudlin. The author heis lofty, if limited, 
ideals, and doubtless Monica Grey is a sincere expression of 
them. But it is the novel of an amateur from end to end. 

The Bissemhlers. By Thomas Cobb. 

(John Lane. 68.) 

In The Dissemblers Mr. Cobb has constructed an amusing 
intrigue on the basis of a most ordinary domestic situation. 
Penelope, a modern independent orphan, quarrelled with 
her Aunt Esther (a dark, vindictive woman, separated from 
her husband) and left Esther’s house for Paris. The aunt 
thought Pen had eloped with a certain impecunious Jack, 
and she sent two men in pursuit. One of those men was 
Leslie Munro, the world-famous novelist of an Empire’s 
life, and the other was an ass named Cusack. One went 
to Dover, the other to Folkestone, and each thought he 
was the sole emissary. Munro overtook Penelope at 
Dover (she was not oloping—merely escaping to friends in 
Lutetia), and he persuaded her to return. Cusack, having 
done Folkestone, was inspired to proceed to Dover, where 
he saw Munro with Penelope, and, misapprehending the 
case, punched him in the mouth. The punching was not 
irremediable, and might have been remedied, had not the 
whole thing got itself in the papers, and had not Pene¬ 
lope’s legal guardian arrived on a sudden from India. 
The guardian insisted on instant marriage between Mxmro 
and Penelope, as the one means of hushing scandal. To 
appease him, the pair consented to a teniporary and purely 
formal engagement, which was to bo broken off when it 
had served its purpose. Then Jack, rich at last, inter¬ 
venes, and more trouble ensues. The point is that Munro 
and Penelope were actually in love, though “ dissemblers.” 
On the last page they kiss. And all this springs from a 
quarrel between aunt and niece. The quickly moving tale 
is told with admirable skill. Of course it has neither 
height nor depth of passion, but in many ways it is the 
best, the neatest book that fertile Mr. Cobb has yet pro¬ 
duced. It is continually funny, not in phrase, but in 
its predicaments. The Dover - Folkestone scenes are 
deli^tful. 

The Conscience of Coralie. By F. Frankfort Moore. 

(C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 68.) 

Mr. Frankfort Moore has returned to his.old vein, the 
vein of / Forbid the Banns and A Gray Fye or So; and we 
are glad. Coralie Bandal, owner of the conscience, was 
the yearning and earnest daughter of an American 
millionaire. She came over to England to study British 
society, and the Irish Question in particular, under the 
wing of Lady Giasnamara. On arrival she was as raw as 
a milkmaid, and liosamund. Lady Qlasnamara’s daughter, 
soon discovered the fact: 

“ We are not made in the same mould,” the American 
girl remarked, but not until a considerable space had 
elapsed. ” I could not read an account of bloodshed; I 
am a member of the Brotherly Love Society of Nokomis. 
Our aim is to make war and bloodshed impossible.” 

“ I hope your aims will be realised,” said the English 
girL “ Where is Nokomis ? ” 

“It’s in Hebron County,” replied Coralie. “Hiram 
Dewey is the president of the Brotherly Love Society.” 

' “ And who is Hiram Dewey ? ” 

“ What, you never heard of Hiram Dewey, the orator '' 
Carjieuter G. Hanker says he is the greatest orator that 
has lived since Demosthenes.” 

“ And who is Carpenter G. Hanker 't ” 

“Ah, now I si-e that you have been in jest all along; 
and I thought y(ju in earnest. Every one must have 
heard of (Jarjieiiter G. Hanker, the Father of Persouality.” 

The author unrolls, as it were, the wliole panorama of 
English life before the eyes of this girl (who was not a 


fool), and duly provides her with a lover. Her conscience 
nearly drives her back to America; but the lover, after a 
ride of fourteen miles within the hour, stops Coralie 
in the nick of time, and the novel ends. It is very 
witty and amusing; quite as good, wo think, as anything 
that Mr. Moore has accomplished; and to say that is to 
say something. AJter his deviations into the eighteenth 
century and elsewhere, Mr. Moore proves that he has lost 
none of his faculty for imperturbably and smilingly 
stripping modem shams of their pageantry. 


The Worldlings. By Leonard Merrick. 

(John Murray. Cs.) 

Mr. Merrick’s aim is always “ to tell a story”; and that, 
after all, should be the sole aim of the novelist. He finds 
an interesting sequence of events (which implies that he 
finds at least one interesting character), and tlien he 
jiroceeds to relate, as simply as possible There is no 
decoration, no overlaying, no pause for the performance 
of feats for the gallery. This is right. Some novelists 
are called artists because they do the very tricks which 
Mr. Merrick is artist enough to leave alone. The Worldlings 
begins in South Africa, where Maurice Blake, a failure, 
learns of the death of a friend who had boon living with 
a mistress. The dead man is the son of a baronet with 
twenty tliousand a year, and Itosa, the mistress, suggests 
that Blake should personate him. After resisting the 
temptation, Maurice yields, and promises to give liosa a 
([uarter of all receipts, and to introduce her into society. 
Behold him next the centre of a luxurious English domes¬ 
ticity. He marries, and adores his wife. Now it is that 
Blake (called Jardine), out of respect for his wife, declines 
to fulfil the second part of his engagement witli Bosa. 
Complications ensue, and at length Blake confesses every¬ 
thing to the aged baronet. He is about to retire again 
into obscurity, when the loyalty of the woman he loves 
saves him from the consequence of his crime. We have 
put the outline of the plot baldly. In a sense the novel, 
too, is bald; but it is also good—i^uiet, unassuming, 
severe, dignified. The characterisation of the four prin¬ 
cipal persons is done with genuine skill. While missing 
both brilliance and extreme power. The Worldlings is still, 
within its limits, a quite satisfactory piece of art. 


Edmund Ftdleston; or, the Family Foil Genius. 

By B. B. West. (Longmans. 6s.) 

Somewhat old-fashioned, and perhajis a little tedious in 
places, this is nevertheless a sound and strong novel of 
social life, and by no moans without originality. It relates 
the history of the two ruling families, the Cflmpbells and 
the Mitchells, of that ancient ecclesiastical city, Halchester, 
and shows how the entire clan was ruined by Edmimd 
FuUeston, a connexion by marriage, and how FuUeston 
erected his own proud edifice on the debris of their 
fall. The character of FuUeston, the mild, stuttering, 
flattering insinuator, is drawn with real effectiveness, 
and, indeed, the portraits of all the various members 
of the CampbeU-MitcheU fraternity have an unusual 
vitality. Mr. West employs a plain, straightforward 
method, idmost wholly dispensing with ilialogue, and he 
has certainly compassed a diverting and valuable study of 
domestic and municipal life. We have read the book 
with zest. The chief fault of the story lies in the pattem- 
like regularity of the results of FuUeston’s intercourse 
with the different chiefs of the clan. The nomen¬ 
clature of the characters and their residences, too, is a 
blot on the book. Mr. West belongs to the same smaU 
school of novelists us that ingenious and clever, but 
insulliciently ajipreeiated, writer, Mr. Thomas Pinkerton, 
the author of Dead Cppn.-iSors. To tlio.se who know Mr. 
Pinkerton’s work this wiU be a recommendation. 
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.1 I'arnuee 0/ Earth. By Ilallio Eriuinio Elve.s. 

(Grant Richards. 3 s. 6d.) 

Miss (or Mrs.) Rives writes in a manner to suggest that 
she is a relative of Airelie Rives, author of that hectic 
novel Th» Quick and the Dead. She has, however, none of 
the latter’s imagfinative power. A Furnace of Earth is a 
love story of a most violent and hysterical kind—an orgy 
of flamboyant emotions and bizarre adverbs. 

“ I love you !—you !—you! ” he said, stammering and 
hoarsely. “ I lorn you! ” 

The tuoibliDg passion of the utterance pierced through 
her like a spear of desperate gladness. Every nerve 
reached and quivered, tendril>like. His deep breathing, 
toned with the dripping lap of the shingle, seemed to 
throb through her. She lay quiet, breathless, her lashes 
drooped, her very skin tense under the lasting burn of his 
lips. 

“ Margaret! Ardee, dear! Look at me! ” 

Her eyes flowed into his. From a flushed blur under 
cloud-pale eyelids, they had turned to violet balls, shot 
through with a trembUng light. The look she gave him 
melted over him in a rage of love. 

(It is all like that.) Strange to say, after such a scene, 
Margaret leaves her Daunt inexplicably; she meets him 
again Anally in a hospital, where Daunt is planted after a 
railway accident. Then, “she was bathed in a wave of 
violent trembling.” Margaret had “ beautiful white 
ideals.” ^er history is obscure owing partly to the 
author’s aff^ted metihod of narrative, and partly to the 
continual superlative stridency which at last robs every 
phrase of any definite meaning. Here and there is 
disclosed a ceitoin faint cleverness. 


The Novel of Adventure. 

The hie of Unreel. By Henry Seton Merriman. Illustrated. 

(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Tub genteel form of Hooliganism known as vendetta is an 
ancient theme, and your fiction-weaving optimist has been 
long aware that hereditary enemies of opposite sexes may 
fall in love with each other in no half-nearted manner. 
But Mr. Merriman knows how to brush up old properties; 
ho is a practised man of the world who can write with a 
feeling for romance while preserving a well-bred air as 
who should say, “I sympathise, but I retain my self- 
possession.” 

The period of hie story is 1870 , a circumstance which 
permits of the introduction of a portrait of Napoleon the 
Third which glooms with saturnine majesty, the result of 
the painter’s scarcely covert enthusiasm, upon which a 
sidelight is thrown by the rather cheap epigram that a 
republic is “a community wherein every man is not only 
equal to, but better than, his neighbour.” 

Of epigram of a kind there is, indeed, no dearth in 
Mr. Merriman’s -pages. As a rule they are flashes from 
the Obvious. “Nothing is so unsightly in death as a 
deceased fashion ” is one. “Even the very poor maybe 
charitable: they can think kindly of the rich ” is another. 
One may be grateful; for, when the Obvious has emerged 
from the chrysalis of verbosity (where it is generdly 
lodged) into the empyrean of epigram, it makes a passably 
pretty butterfly. 

In fine, Mr. Merriman has produced a readable story, 
not the least agreeable feature of which is the demonstra¬ 
tion that the patriotism of a bad man is as fine a quality 
as that of anyone else. 

2'he Footstepe of a Throne. By Ma.v Pemberton. 

(Methuen. Gs.) 

hir.. 1’kmiiehtox possesses no small share of the courageous 
versatility which distinguishes the journeyman in letters. 
He has no hesitation in painting Frenchmen, Italians, 


Rasaia is, or English milorJs. In his late it novel we have 
an English m'llora, and perhaps the most beautiful Russian 
princess in the whole world. The former was an idler: 
“ ^1 that the East had to show he had seen.” Such a 
sentence, which some may pass as a mere fagon de parlor, 
is neveriJieless instructive. No writer of depth would say 
that anyone had seen “ all that the East had to show.” 

Mr. Pemberton’s princess (she is that in a double sense) 
will easily cause the average reader to believe in her 
existence. Her emotions are exhibited at a height where 
niceties of temperament are readily overlooked. She is 
spied on by a treacherous friend; she is loved by and 
loves a titled Englishman, and a libertine Russian officer 
desires her for himself. Given a whole story at 212 degrees 
Fahr., and the average reader is heated beyond the critical 
point. 

One need not grudge the book its simple triumph; it is 
respectably written, mean and honest in sentiment, and its 
gentle efforts to be sinister increase our belief in its 
author’s good nature. Nevertheless there is no harm in 
being educated, and so we suggest that whoever visits 
Moscow for the first time in Mr. Pemberton’s pages should 
visit it agaiu in those of Mr. Arthur Symons. 

A King'e Pawn. By Hamilton Drummond. 

(Blackwood. 6s.) 

The shadow of the mighty Dumas falls over the venture¬ 
some novelist who endeavours to reproduce Heury of 
Navarre; and out of that shadow Mr. Drummond’s 
narrative — founded on a bereaved Spanish mother’s 
assiduous revengefulness—does not wholly emerge. We 
miss in his pages the subtlety of the king who was wary 
to the point of timorousness and gay to the verge of 
heroism—the king who had yet to win Ivry. Mr. 
Drummond’s Bearnais is a fiery, but astute, adventurer, 
far from the intrigues of the Louvre, who dashes incognito 
into Spanish Navarre, and out again at the expense of 
one pawn, the squire of the supposed narrator. The 
devotion of thig character carries with it a veritable thrill 
of romance. A hero of sixty-five is a novelty to be 
grateful for. 

For the rest we have writing like this: “ Up from the 
undulating slope of the broad valley, broad almost as a 
plain, was thrust a huge spur of rock. It was as if Nature 
in her travail flung up an arm to heaven, and, dying, held 
it there frozen into stone.” Excellent; but such phrases 
would come better from Mr. Drummond himself than from 
a fighting survival of the sixteenth century. Mr. Drum¬ 
mond should note that his most convincing effect is 
obtained at pp. 100 et seq., where an illustration is given of 
the seamiest side of the feudal system. After all, there is 
nothing like realism, and Mr. Drummond has it in him to 
be a romantic realist. Heaven speed him in that 
adventure; but he must first train his characters to talk 
loss like a book. 

John Charity ; a Romance of Yeeterday. Edited by Horace 
Annesley Vachell. (Murray. 68.) 

“ Yesterday ” is the later ’thirties, before Mexico had 
coded Alta California to the United States. Mr. Vachell’s 
hero, an emigrant to California, is made to tell his own 
story—an artistic mistake, we venture to think, but not 
one that affects the strenuous vitality of a well-written 
work. The chief point of interest is Charity’s attachment 
for a Spanish girl, which is the cause of much plot and 
counterplot. Out of the hurly-burly, whose involutions 
grow a little wearisome to a critic who looks on at the 
wings of the theatre, she stands at the last apart, primitive, 
pathetic, lovable in her affection, heroism, and mistrust. 
“I had never understood,” says Chirity, “ this daughter 
of another race, of another day, and she, alas! had never 
understood me.” One suspects that, had this been a real 
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autobiography, the spirit of tragedy would have lent tone 
to the whole of the book, and &at the hapless girl’s love- 
letter would never have been printed. 

The author seems to know his CaUfomian Spaniards 
well: the Governor, the priest, the villain are interesting 
sketches. Of Don Narciso, the heroine’s father, wo read: 
“ That ho had offered his daughter in exchange for my 
loyalty seemed to the Don a halfpenny matter, but a slight 
to a guest curved his backbone into an abject bow.” 
Poet’s justice the story provides; and wore it not that it 
was the poets who fastened Prometheus to his rock, we 
would rather term it devil’s justice ; but it is germane to 
the local colour, and it is in^sputable that your Koman- 
ticist, if he desire to hold the attention, must not, on 
occasion, shirk the mention of catastrophes from which 
even a Realist might flinch. 

The FilibusUn. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 

(Hutchinson. 68.) 

In a double sense is Cue an “ absorbing ” romance; it 
absorbs the reader’s inti rest and his conscience too. Mr. 
Hyne adds Sacaronduca to the existing states of Central 
America, and sends his principal filibuster. General Briggs, 
against ludicrous odds to overturn the government, and 
establish himself in autocratic presidentship. There is not 
so much as the tail-end of a moral peeping out of the 
whole transaction, but it stirs the blood delightfully. 
That it all comes out of Mr. Hyne’s clever head is dear 
from the resemblance between ^e characters when they 
condescend to bo playful. When a ruffianly priest meets 
with verbal opposition, he remarks : “ Well, we must hope 
for the best. We must bring pressure to bear. D’you 
know, Mr. Birch, we are famous for our, shall we say, 
pressure up here in the mountains?” When the same 
priest is cornered, one of his captoia remarks : “ There’s 
something in the pocket of your cassock which spoils 
the hang of the cloth, and doesn’t do .your tailor 
justice. Permit me? A thousand thanks.” And so 
on. 

The frontispiece to the volume depicts the supposed 
narrator leaping from a precipice into a roaring torrent. 
Cauls must have run in his family. But there is no 
quarrelling with the improbabilities of a narrative which 
has the great merit of being at once rapid and intelligible, 
witty and exciting. The love element is cleverly managed; 
in fine, witli all its vagaries, the novel is a brilliant tour de 
force. 

The Plunder Ship. By Headon Hill. 

(Pearson. 6s.) 

hfa. Headon Hill is among those who contribute to the 
mythical geography of the world. His contribution takes 
the form of an island containing “the most stupendous 
mass of gold that the heart of man could conceive,” in 
the form of two gates “ big enough for a walled city.” 
Imagine a white sultan of this island and an Oriental 
hypnotist who keeps “ his eyes in chains ” by means of 
the “ snaky glitter ” of his own, and the p.irticular daim 
of the volume on popular attention is oljvious enough. 
The sardonic element is less liberal in Mr. Headon Hill’s 
work than in Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s, the woodenness more 
obtrusive. In fact, it nearly always is obtrusive when a 
matter-of-fact nature seeks inspiration in dreamland. It 
is probable that our author could make a fraudulent 
company promoter and his tools more interesting by 
restricting the sphere of their operations to these 
deluded realms But his bustling romance will no 
doubt be devoured by any schoolboy or schoolgirl into 
whose hands it falls. Such will find no heart to 
sneer at their Joanna when she cries: “ Know, 

then, that I would rather toy with the deadliest 
serpent in the jungle than treat you otherwise than as 
tlte cast-off menial you will be as soon as Zohrab hears 
of lids.’’ ' 


All Sorts. 


In the Palace of the King. By F. Marion Crawford. 

(MacmiUw.) 

Me. Ceawfoed possesses many qualities in which a maker 
of books must be profident to achieve success. He has a 
story to tell, which is more than can be said of every 
novelist. He tells it excellently; more than this, his 
heroes and heroines are not merely immaculate, but they 
are ladies and gentlemen, of whatever period. And yet— 
and yet—in Mr. Crawford’s work there is lacking the 
force, the conviction, the purpose which go to make a 
book immortal, which give a book even the semblance of 
immortality. 

In the Palace of the King inevitably recalls some inferior 
drama acted by clever players. It does not move you. 
You watch, you listen, and occasionally you yawn—in the 
love-scenes. Don John of Austria, half-bromer of King 
Philip of Spain, “the man who won glory by land and 
sea, who won back Granada a second time from the 
Moors, as bravely as his great-g(randfather, Ferdinand, 
had won it, but less cruelly,” is not real. Dolores de 
Mendoza, who “ had the high features, the smooth, white 
throat, and the finely-modelled ears that were thetiutward 
signs of the lordly Gothic race,” is not real. Hero and 
heroine alike, “ young soldier ” and “ beautiful woman,” 
say fine things in Iheir day, act finely when occasion 
demands. But they leave you cold. Mendoza, the 
unbending Spanish father who takes the King's sin on his 
shoulders, who soils his lips to save the King from shame: 
Inez, Dolores’ blind sister, live at times. Mr. Crawford is 
a close observer of the ways of the blind. He touches 
such points tenderly, subtilely, with a penetration that 
inspires a hope that the creator of Mr. Isaacs, and the 
heroine of a book no longer acknowledged— To Leeward— 
may yet be awakened from that lethargy which comes 
upon too many writers who “ can command assured sales.” 

The artistic details we have touched upon redeem the 
whole; they do not make it wholly worthy. Mr. Craw¬ 
ford has done better work ; he is capable of better work 
—sustained and virile. May he accomplish it! 


A Sugar Princese. By Albert Ross. 

(Chatto. 3 s. 6d.) 

“ To see ourselves as others see us ” is hardly so strong an 
aspiration as to see others as they are. Mr. Ross’s story 
is founded on a morbid old gentleman’s desire to test the 
sincerity of a young relative’s affection. He allows it to 
be supposed that he is dead. But the hero is detected 
again and again in an honesty that is almost flagrant in its 
uncomfortable idealism. Virtue above a certain point is 
apt to evade envy by dulness, but of dulness Mr. Ross 
cannot be denounced the creator. One is tempted to ask 
why. The insolent toady of titled folk who represents the 
American mother in its pages is but a cli^, and the 
bursting optimism of the denouement can only be likened 
to a Christmas pudding. But the pen that drives to such 
bliss is not that of a tired or disillusioned writer. 

The daughter of the sugar millionaire who is nicknamed 
in the title is extremely unreticent, but she tempts us to 
an aphorism which should prove serviceable: “In the 
maidenly all things are maidenly.” 

The author has visited Hawaii, and his story includes 
pleasant descriptions of that colony and also of Japan. 
Respecting the latter country the following specimen of 
American humour wiU bear quotation. Mr. Lovejoy had 
mislaid the “ Keating,” and the ladies had had a bad 
night: 

“ I’ve got one bite as big as a Mexican djllar,” put in 
Mrs. Young. . . . “ A Mexiesn dollar is ooly worth forty- 
five cents in American money,” remarked her son sooth¬ 
ingly. “ So you see it’s not so bad as it seems.” 


Neither is the Obvious “ as bad as it seems.” Indeed, it 
can be'quite pleasant, 
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The Flower of the Flock. By W. E. Norris. 

(Nisbet & Co. 68.) 

Mr. Norris is one of the little masters of his art; ho 
never fails as greater and more ambitious writers often 
fail. He knows precisely what he wants to do, and he 
does it with a deftness, an assurance, and a humorous 
appreciation which give the reader a satisfaction very real, 
and, within its limits, very complete. In this book the 
story is nothing, the manner everything. The plot, such 
as it is, is of the kind to which even the word threadbare 
is not applicable; it is stereotyped, set up, apparently, for 
ever, to the hand of any craftsman. The rich AmericHU 
widow, the handsome, selfish, and delightful captain, 
worshipped by his family; the financial crash of the 
captain’s father; the unselfish brother; the young girl, 
poor and attractive, who comes into £100,000 at a critical 
moment—all are here ; even the impecunious and honour¬ 
able peer is not wanting. Mr. Norris shifts them about, 
sets them to talk, as people do talk, succeeds in making 
you , believe in them, Hn<l then, on the last page or two, 
leaves everybody perfectly happy. To do all this without 
giving a moment’s weariness is an achievement within the 
reach of very few. Mr. Norris accomplishes it with perfect 
ease. He takes you into his confidence, not in the button- 
holeing, rather in the smoke-room, manner, and while his 
story is in progress makes little illuminating side remarks 
which keep you in humorous touch with the narrator. 
You are assured that he knows his characters, and likes 
them, and is himself constantly amused by them. The 
attitude is infectious. They are alive, too, these people, 
except when Mr. Norris permits himself, for a moment, to 
be perfectly serious; then, we confess, there is a flash of 
palpable limelight. But Mr. Norris seldom permits him¬ 
self to bo quite serious; that is a convincing indication of 
his delightful art. 


The Image-Breaker*. By Gertrude Dix. 

(William Heinemann. 6s.) 

In this novel Mies Dix ha.s somewhat more than fulfilled the 
promise of The Girl from the Farm. It is a book marked by 
much finem and considerable distinction, and decidedly not 
without strength. We say this at the beginning because 
The Image-Breaker* has left us with a sense of disappoint¬ 
ment and of depression. Miss Dix has found her theme 
among advancM Socialists and Anarchists—those weird, 
earnest, and seemingly futile people who move darkly in 
the eouli**e* of Progress with a capital P. She has drawn 
her characters, on the whole, with skill; but she herself 
appears to be too close to them, and the consequence is that 
her book partakes of the littleness and the sterility of their 
worser qualities. The acts and ideas of this small crowd of 
strange ones are not woven into any large design such as 
every novel should possess. One suspects that Miss Dix, 
midway in the book, wavered in her purpose, for at a 
certain point the tale changes from the record of a group 
to the simple love-story of Leslie Ardent, heroine. Wo 
must say here that Miss Dix names her characters badly. 
To call a girl of Leslie’s temperament Ardent is a throw¬ 
back to a fashion in nomenclature which ought never to 
be resuscitated. 

We ask ourselves at the end of this novel, upon which 
so much artistic feeling and technique have been expended: 
What does it mean ? What is its purpose, its central 
idea? If it is meant to be “a page tom from life,” we 
answer that the theory that a page torn from life will 
make a good novel is long since exploded. The objection 
to the book is, not that it <lepre 8 S 08 , but that it depresses 
in the wrong way. A novelist has the right to depress 
us, and some of the greatest novels (witness de Mau¬ 
passant’s line Vie) are the most depressing. But ho has 
not the right to depress us through inconclusiveness, petty 
futilities, and the notion tliat nobody is moving anywhere. 
If the business of the novelist is not to disclose the 


“trend,” the origin and goal of this part or that part 
of the “groat mundane movement,” we should like to 
know what is the business of the novelist. “Things” 
may be going to hell—or they may bo going to heaven : 
so long as we know the destination, we can sit tight or 
wave banners, according to the case, eequo animo. But the 
impression that “ things,” or any part of them, are fiddling 
about in space like a rabbit in a field is odious, and 
the novelist who gives it will arrive at naught. Locomo¬ 
tion : that is what, not being a sponge, the human race 
instinctively requires. 

For the rest. The Image-Breaker* contains .some beiutiful 
writing. 


The Monk IVin*. By Edward H. Co.oper. 

(Duckworth.) 

The Monk Win* is rather better than our reminiscence of 
Mr. Blake of Newmarket, which is not saying much. The 
atmosphere of the racing-stable does not please us any 
better in fiction than in real life. The heroine, Margaret 
Branksome, left heiress to a stud which includes a Derby 
winner, is rather foolish, rather rowdy, and rather common: 
altogether unsympathetic and a trifle unreal. Frank 
Neville, one of the two men she loves, is an unredeemed 
cad. ‘“His talk is that of a rather inferior tout,’ said 
Douglas quietly, ‘ and his manners are those of an affable 
bookmaker when ho is in a good temper, and of a tipsy 
grof)m when he is in a bad one.’ ” We do not like the 
sentimentality of the reconciliation between Frank and 
Margaret (who, after all, did not love him much) when ho 
had been thoroughly exposed; and the heroism of his 
death is too much in the convention. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Cooper has vivacity, and he has observation. His interests 
are not limited by Newmarket, and wo should like to 
try a novel by him on something else—Alpine climbing, 
for instance; or, say, children. His children are rather 
good. A little girl tells the gardener : “ You mustn’t say 
hollyockses, Caird; you must say holh'oxen ” ; and a little 
boy, promised twopence if he behaved perfectly for a 
whole week, and summoned at the end of that period to 
pass judgment on himself, thinks it over and candidly 
remarks: “ Gimme a farden.” 


Haggith Shy: Quaker***. By Mark Ashton. 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Ton career of Haggith Shy begins quietly enough in a 
sober Quaker houseliold : but a few chapters see it blossom 
forth into an extravaganza of melodramatic adventures. 
Impossibility follows hard upon impossibility, but we 
fully recog^nise that there are readers to whom, in their 
craving for excitement, impossibilities are no drawback. 
The blood of such will run cold at the ingenious cruelties 
of the villain, with his wife in England and his wife in 
France, and his complexion which at a critical moment 
“ first turned lead colour, then saffron, and almost as 
rapidly settled into the whiteness of chalk.” And their 
hearts will beat for the heroine who, dressed as a boy, 
lives and sees through it all, and finally emerges 
triumphant and happy, and a faithful member of the 
“ Society of Friends.” They may even enjoy the atmos¬ 
phere createfl by a plentiful peppering of cheap French 
phrases over the chapters. But, Lord! what stulf ! 


Servant* of Sin. By John Bloundello-Burton. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

“ Plot is no bad thing. A little vulgar and straining, 
perhaps, yet sufficiently interesting.” So says Crobillon 
the dramatist in Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s ijuasi-historical 
fiction of the days of Louis (iuinze’s minority. The 
theme is the ignorant love of a ducal roin: for his own 
daughter, and the vengeance wliich he took when, on what 
was to have been their wedding-day, he discovered that 
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she had married an Englishman, The case recalls the 
confession that Casanova makes in his memoirs, to the 
effect that he ignorantly fell in love with his own daughter, 
and not only gained her affections but was within an ace 
of marrying her. The lines of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s 
plot all meet at Marseilles during the almost unexampled 
plague which raged there in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. There the hero “ saw a great cauldron of boiling 
water, with a fire burning fiercely beneath it, and into this 
cauldron was plungetl every coin that changed hands, 
pincers being used for the purpose.” 

The story justifies the saying attributed to Crebillon 
quoted at the beginning of this notice. The plot has 
human interest, and, if artificial, is at any rate not 
intricate. The plague-scenes are powerfully drawn; to 
use a disagreeable but expressive phrase, it is a “ full- 
bodied” romance. The style is, perhaps, a little too rotund, 
and exhibits a partiality for invertebrate sentences. But 
take it for all in all Servant/ of Sin is a good, solid melo¬ 
drama, instant in its appeal and satisfying in its climax. 


The Web of Life. By Eobert Herrick. 

(Macmillan. 6e.) 

“Eight or wrong, happiness ! for if we make our happi¬ 
ness in this world, we know God. God lives upon our 
happiness.” Here is the keynote of Mr. Herrick’s strong 
story. Here is the principle that animates all the characters. 
The mind in which are reflected the phases and features 
of the struggle for happiness in Chicago is well chosen 
from the ranks of the profession that most of all is in 
touch with every class. The simple hedonism at the root 
of every life in these pages shows in some finer, in others 
grosser. In all there is an eagerness to seize every advantage 
thatmaybe offered bypersonal interest or the self-interested¬ 
ness of another. Miss Hitchcock was one of those rare 
creatures whose function it would seem to be to offer in their 
own characters and persons a justification, if such a thing 
might be, of the whole-souled race after wealth. “ It was 
the right thing to be energetic, upright, respected; it was 
also nice to spend your money as others did. And it was 
very, very nice to have the money to spend.” “ Don’t 
you think it was fine, though,” she asks Sommers about 
E. Gordon Carson, “his making up his mind out there in 
Sioux Falls that what he wanted was pictures, and the 
best pictures, and that he’d have Sargent do his portrait ? ” 
Here is Carson’s account of how the imaginary Sargent 
came into existence: 

“ I knew he was a hard customer,” Sommers overheard 
him Baying, “ and I gave him all the rope he wanted. ‘ It 
may be two years before I do anything on your portrait, 
Mr. Carson,’ he said. 

“ ‘ Take five,’ I told him. 

“ ‘ I shall charge five thousand.’ 

** ‘ Make it ten,’ said I. 

“ ‘ I shall paint your ears.’ 

“ ‘ And the nose too.’ 

“ Well he sent it me inside of a year with his compli¬ 
ments. The fancy struck him, he wrote. It was easy to 
do; I was a good type, and all that. Well, there it is.” 
The great railway strike shows up the other side. There 
are the same selfishness and greed. In Dresser you have 
a picture of the mercenary agitator. “ Bootlicker to the 
rich,” he scornfully dubs Sommers; but does not blame 
him. “Perhaps,” he indiscreetly adds, “if I had had your 

opportunities-.” Precisely, it is “ the pie ” all the time. 

“ You make me feel,” says Sommers, “ that the privileged 
classes are right in getting what they can out of fools— 
and knaves. 

Meanwhile, in an outlying village a woman, thirsty 
like all the rest for happiness, supports, by the drudgery 
of elementary teaching, the loathetl wreck of the husband 
she had never loved. The tragedy that ensued we leave 
to the readers of Mr. Herrick’s pages, content if we have 
indicated the atmosphere in which his creatures very 
vitally move. 


A Gentleman Player. By E. N. Stephens. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Mr. Stephens presents us with yet another romance of 
a State mission carried through, in the teeth of persistent 
and ingenious opposition, by the resource, the address, and 
the strong arm and flashing rapier of the hero. The 
ingredients are familiar, the mixing is fairly good, and if 
you are not critical you are not bored. 

So much for the story. But in one respect A Gentleman 
Player differs from other romances of its class: it intro¬ 
duces Shakespeare—Mr. Shakespeare—as a character. 
And not only Shakespeare, but Burbage, and Ben Jonson, 
and the first performance of “ Hamlet,” and a long mid- 
night talk at the Mermaid Tavern! “ What things I have 
heard said at the Mermaid! ” To find a novmist bold 
enough to make Shakespeare speak, is so imcommon 
(there was, however, a case last year in America), that we 
are tempted to quote a passage; especially as any attempt 
to recapture the old Mermaid raptures is to be prized: 

“ And we players,” said Burbage, with a kind of sigh, 
“who make dead men remembered, are by the very nature 
of our craft doomed to be forgot. Who shall know our 
very names three or four hundred years hence I* ” 

“Why,” said Condell, “our names might live by the 
printing of them in the book of the plays we act in; a 
printed book will last you a long time.” 

“Not such books as these thievish printers make of our 
plays,” said Sly, himself a writer of plays. 

“ Marry, I should not wish long life to their blundering, 
distorted version of any play I had a hand in making,” said 
Shakespeare. 

“But consider,” said Condell, “ were a decent printing 
made of all thy plays. Will, all in one book, from the true 
manuscripts we have at the theatre, and our names put in 
the book, Dick’s name at the head, then ought not our 
^ names live for our having acted in thy plays P ” 

Mr. Burbage smiled amusedly, but said nothing, and 
Shakespeare answered; 

“’Twould be a dead kind of life for them, we think; 
buried in dusty, unsold volumes in the booksellers’ shops 
in Paul’s Churchyard.” 

“Nay, I would venture something,” said’ Master 
Heminge, thoughtfully, “that a book of thy plays were 
sure to be opened.” 

Mr. Stephens, it appears, intended to put notes to his 
book verifying some of his statements. The purpose has 
been partially frustrated, for there are no notes, merely the 
numerals referring to them, the omission is to bo 
regretted, because the reader will never have the excite¬ 
ment of learning how any further information can be given 
about this passage: “A March wind was following her 
[Queen Elizabeth] between the high hedgerows, disturbing 
two or three tiny twigs that had lain in the frozen path.” 


The Son of Man. 

Humanity is God, expressed 
In terms of Mind ; though not in this 
Period or that; but manifest 
In endless metamorphqsis. 

In terms of Mind, that apprehends 
Nothing unrelative; that knows 
Beginnings only by their ends, 

And by beginning learns the close ; 

Only by voidness feeling form. 

Only by darkness seeing flame. 

Only by silence hearing storm. 

And measuring majesty by shame. 

Theirs is the vision, who can see 

Mind, like the hovering, heavenly Dove, 
Brooding o’er deepest anarchy 
And orbing laws of life and love. 

F. B. Money-Ooutts 
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Notes on Novels. 

[Thtu notti on th» weeKo Fiction are not neeeetarily final. 
Reviewt of a eeUation will follow.'] 

The Mamtie oe Elijah. Bt I. Zangwill. 

Mr. Zangwill’s new book is a study of modem political 
life, dealing with problems similar to those which occupy 
the time of Statesmen to-day. Indeed, it is described in 
the advertisemente as “a portrait gallery of modern types.” 
It opens twenty years ago, before Imperialism had been 
invented. Part II. brings us to the present day. There 
is much witty dialogue, and some philosophy. (Heine- 
mann. Ss.) 

Pbccavi. By E. W. Hornung. 

This novel has been proclaimed to the world as Mr. 
Homung’s “ new departure,” and his publisher, in a 
mahifesto advertisement, announces that Peccavi “wUl be 
either a great success or a comparative failure.” Which 
is the fate of most novels. Mr. Homung’s new departure 
is that he has forsaken the life he knows for the problem 
world. The hero of Peccavi is a clergyman who “sins,” 
but, unlike the clergyman in The Scarlet Letter, he begins 
his expiation at once. 

Vanity. By “ Etta.” 

The lively “ Eita ” gives as a sub-title to this volume 
“The Confessions of a Court Modiste,” and the story 
begins : “ With grave doubt I regarded it—‘ Frou-Frou, 
Court Modiste.’ That was all. My new sign. My new 
signature, ready to be affixed to my new premises in Bond- 
street.” “ Bita ” has courage and her pen carries a sting. 
(Fisher Unwin. 68.) 

Love oe Comrades. By Frank Matthews. 

This is Mr. Matthews’s sixth novel. Is is a short 
romance, and might be described as a humble relation of 
The Foreet Lovers. Each chapter heading except the first 
and last begins with the word “ How,” and the story is 
told in the first person by the daughter of Sir Pertinax 
Talbot. It bemns: “ Dressed as a man, I rode into the 
forest . . . Overhead the birds sang to one another, 

‘ Come, look at little Margery Talbot, wearing big boots 
and a long sword at her side.’ ” (Lane. 3 e. 6d.) 

Tub Inner Shrink. By Mbs. Axered Sidgwick, 

A bright “ woman’s ” story of modem life. Celia is the 
heroine. “ Her brother’s living was worth a hundred and 
fifty a year, and on this income he had to support his wife 
and child, her young sister, a servant, and himself.” In 
the end someone says to Celia: “ I think you must under¬ 
stand that I have loved you for a long time.” Needless to 
say, they were married. (Harpers. 6s.) 

As A Watch in the Night. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

A long, mystical, theosophical, occult story opening in a 
studio in Chelsea and ending thus : “ Then may you pass 
together through those portms to the Higher Life of which 
you have not now the faintest comprehension. There may 
you join your strength in lifting those who follow upon 
your footsteps, and in leading them onward through the 
Gate of Love Eternal.” Clearly Mrs. Praed has not this 
time sought the popular vote. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

The Way Out. By G. B. Burgin. 

Mr. Burgin has here donned the Bret Harte cap—the 
good Bret Harte of old mining-camp days. The tale is 
of sentiment, “ fun,” tragedy and poker, and the characters 
answer to siu ti names as Alkali Jack and English Bill. 
There is no reason why those who like Mr. Burgin’s 
otlier stories should not like this. (Long. 6s.) 


Morrison’s Machine. * By J. S. Fletcher. 

A novel of north-country life, with love interest. The 
“ machine ” is the product of Morrison’s brain, which his 
employer tries to secure. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Villa Edbbin. By John Sinjohn. 

Walking along the river wall at Botzen, Edmund 
Dawney said to Alois Harz; “ There’s a family at Villa 
Eubein, that pink house — would you care to know 
them?” The story passes mainly abroad. Mr. Sinjohn 
has a clean, nervous style, and an eye for character. 
(Duckworth. 68.) 

A Forest Officer. By Mrs. Frank Penny. 

A novel of action. Scone: India. Hero : Jim Bums, 
Forest Officer. In the eleventh lino Mrs. Penny allows 
the phrase “ the proverbial forty winks ” to escape from 
her pen. Jim has an exciting, but what we should 
consider a horrid, time with the beasts of the jungle and 
the natives of the hillside. In the end Peggy makes Jim 
entirely happy. “ You are just the girl for a forest 
officer’s wife,” said her friend Amy! (Methuen. 68.) 

V 

Love in a Mist. By Olive Birrell. 

“Unluckily, many hours of solitude had given Lady 
Mary the trick of talking to herself.” So it happened 
that Keith Hamilton, just returned from India after an 
absence of thirteen years, overheard her remark: “Not 
handsome, but distinguished looking.” A readable tale 
of modem life. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The BUppy Life. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 


By the author of Poor Human Nature. “There are two 
Master Harpers,” says the author, “ whose touch upon the 
strings has power to draw out the complex harmonies 
which make the music of life. . . . And the names of 
the two players are Love and Sorrow.” A story of modem 
life—sentiment, music, society, and love. “ Does this mean 
that you love me? If it does, put your arms round my 
neck and kiss me as you have never kissed me yet.” He 
did. (Grant Eichards. 6 b.) 

“ The S. G.” By Julian Croskey. 

A paper-covered story of Legation-street during the 
Boxer rebellion, containing incidentally a character study 
of Sir Eobert Hart under a thin disguise. In a note Mr. 
Croskey, who knows China well, refers to Sir Eobert Hart 
as his former chief. Mr. Croskey is the author of a clever 
novel called Max, and also of an article in which he 
announced that, as he could not make a living out of litera¬ 
ture, he had taken a situation in a saw-mill. But S. O. 
and the advertisement of Celestial Shudders (forthcoming) 
suggest that he has returned to the fold. (Lamley.) 


Wo have also received: Gwynett of Thornhaugh, by F. W. 
Hayes, being the further adventures of A Kent Squire, 
with sixteen illustrations by the author (Hutchinson, 
68.); Elmslie's Brag Net, “ by E. H. Strain, being certain 
notes made by him in the fishing village of Aberspendie ” 
(Methuen, 68.); Let There Be Light! by David Lubin, 
“ the story of a working-man’s club, its search for the 
causes of poverty and social inequality, its discussions, 
and its plan for the amelioration of existing evils ” 
(Putnam’s, 68.); The Spell of the Snow, by C. Guise 
Mitford, an emotional love-story of the “Dear heart!” 
order (Pearson, 6s.) ; Is There a Better Thing 1 by 
Jeremiah Vaughan-Emmett. We like the consecutiveness 
of these chapter headings: “ I. Where the Infinite is 
Touched Upon ” ; “ II. Which from Flippancy becomes a 
Little Serious” (Sonnenschein, 6s.); The Luck of Private 
Foster, a romance of the Boer war, by A. St. John Adcock 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.); A Napoleon of the Press, by 
Marie Connor Leighton, which has a very recognisable 
hero (Hodder & Stoughton, 68.). 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

HAURUS JOKAI’S MEW NOVEL. 

THE DAY OF WRATH. 

'rranblaUd by U. NISBET BAJN. With ft ttjjcciHl Photoj?ravuro Portmit of 
Dr. Maurua Jokai, Author of “ Black Diamonds,” “ A Hungarian Nabob,” 
Ac. (kt. 

**Tlio Day of Wrath” was writteh in the darkest hour of Maurus Jokai's 
his Ixjloved Hungary lay gauged and bleeding under the heel of 
Austria, and he himself little belter than a uro8cn1)0(l rebrl under i)Olic6 
surveillftnce—and the outcome of it all was this lurid, terrible, but withal most 
thrilling story. In it wo shall find some of the author’s most original Cbmic 
tyi)e9, and many episodes of irresistible humour. 

FIRST EDITION NOW READY. 

THE DAY OF WRATH. 

By MAURUS JOKAI. 

Author of ** The Poor Plutocrats,” “The Green Book,” Ac. Os. With special 
Photogravure Portrait of Maurus J<>kai. 
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ST, PETER’S UMBRELLA 
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With an Introduction by R. NISBBT BAIN, a Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author, and Three Iliustmtions. Os. 

“A fantastic romance, his hiniiour, his skill in the delmeatiou of character, 
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unusually fascinating stoiy. Throughout it is lively' and amusing, and as the 
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MALCOLM ROSS: a Romance. By Alexander 
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** ’Malcolm Rosh’ is a most delightful romance.”— Observer, 

*• Very coroially recommended.”—Damien Advertiser, 
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In crown 8 vo, cloth, price 3s. 6 d. 

JACK and JEANNtE. By E. P^rry. 
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The Yarning School. 

Thkbb is one kind of novel that always justifies itself, and 
that is the glorified bedroom yarn. When it is fully 
glorified it is called The Three Mmheteerf, when it is 
imperfectly glorified, it is called The Myttery of a Hantom 
Cab. But in either case it is the schoolboys’ bedroom 
yam written out with more or less reference to the facts of 
life—or shall we say to the labels of life ? The schoolboy 
faculty of beginning a story anywhere and continuing 
without art or insight, but with reckless invention, 
does not require a great deal of cultivation to issue 
in romances which will beguile a railway journey, 
or even form the stay-at-home pabulum of millions. 
Not that we under-rate the ease with which this 
yarning may be developed into an income of a thousand 
a year. We certainly do not under-rate the facility itself 
—the innate genius for telling a story; that is a fine gift. 
As to its practice, we are aware that the yam must be 
glorified by the light of such learning and science as 
the crowd possesses. But we are also aware that it is 
precisely the prevalence of shallow learning that multiplies 
novelists and ensures readers. On the whole, these are 
fat years for the yarners. Some of them must be doing 
uncommonly well; and we do not grudge them their suc¬ 
cess. There is Mr. Bichard Marsh; he is prodigious. 
The tradition current in the receiving department of this 
office that he publishes a new novel every Tuesday is 
an exaggeration. Wo do not believe that, working at 
top pressure, Mr. Marsh writes one novel a month. But 
that he comes near to this figure seems to be indicated by 
the following list (possibly incomplete) of Mr. Marsh’s 
productions in the last eight months : 


March 3 . Marvele and Mysteries. 

May 5 . A Second Coming. 

June 9 . Ada Vernham, Actress. 

September 1 . The Seen and the Unseen. 

October 13 . The Chase of the Ruby. 

November 1. A Hero of Romance. 

Date (?). The Goddess; a Demon. 


That is pretty good for a year of unexampled depression 
in the book trade. Mr. Marsh has got into his stride and 
he throws off a story with an abandon—we might add, an 
abandonment—that is refreshing. Take his story The 
Chase of the Ruby. It was published, you observe, on 
October 13; therefore it opens in South Africa, where 
Guy Holland has a daylight vision, on the veldt, of the 
death of a rich uncle. He rushes home in time to hear 
the wUl read. And the will says that the whole of the 
dead man’s property is to go to Guy “on condition that he 
recover from Mary Bewicke, the actress, whom he knows, 
my mby signet-ring, which she obtained from me by a 
trick on the 27th of this last May. ... In default, my 
whole estate, without any deduction whatever, to become 
the absolute property of my other nephew, Horace Burton.” 
This delectable plot probably flashed on Mr. Marsh while 
his ticket was being punched on the top of a ’bus. But 
the reader’s grasp of the issue is not too lightly assumed : 

The reading was followed by silence, broken by a ques¬ 
tion from Mr. Holland. 

“ And pray what is the plain English of it all ? ” 


“ The will is plain Elnglisb. You are to obtain a certain 
ring from a oertain Isbdy and deliver it to me within a 
certain time. If you do so you are your uncle’s heir; if 
you do not Mr. Horace is.” 

Mr. Marsh is at once on terms with his readers; for him 
the rest is mechanics, and for them it is excitement. 
But this is only one lype of yam out of many that 
Mr. Marsh has studied. In The Goddess: a Demon, he 
relies on his sub-title to secure immediate attention to 
certain weird happenings in Imperial-mansions; par¬ 
ticularly the goings on of “The Woman who Game 
Through the Window.” The public who will accept the 
solution of this story will accept anything. It comes off 
in a house in Pimlico : 

How exactly it all happened, even now I find it hard to 
say. As Lawrence sprang forward, the figure rose to its 
feet, and in an instant was alive. It opened its arms; 
from its finger-tips came knives. Stepping forward it 
gripped Lawrence with its steel-clad hands, with a grip 
from which there was no escaping. From every part of 
its frame gleaming blades had sprung; against tto eheval- 
de-fries it pressed him again and ag;ain, twirling him round 
and round, moving him up and down, so that the weapons 
pierced and hacked back and front. Even from its eyes, 
mouth, and nostrils had sprung knives. It kept jerking its 
head backwards and forwards, so that it could stab with 
them at his face and head. And, all the while, from some¬ 
where came the sound of a woman’s laughter—that dread¬ 
ful sound which I had heard in my dream. . . . 

Presently it was still; its movements ceased; it became 
again inanimate. As if its lust for blood was glutted, it 
rolled over, lethargically, upon its. side, leaving its handi¬ 
work exposed—a horrible spectacle. A grin —m it were a 
smile, bom of repletion—was on the creature’s face. 

Later, the thing was torn to pieces; its anatomy laid 
bare. Examination showed that its construction had been 
diabolically ingenious. 

This is scrumptious dormitory yarning; but is it anything 
else ? Mr. Marsh, be it understood, has in no way presumed 
on his public. That we gather from an examination of 
other examples of the Yarning School’s work. Mr. Guy 
Boothby’s A Prince of Swindlers introduces the only kind 
of detective that has not yet been exploited. Need we say 
he is the millionaire detective, or, at all events, the detec¬ 
tive who resides in a Park-lane mansion, and whose door 
is beset every day by a long line of carriages containing 
his wealthy clients ? Up to a certain morning London had 
never heard the name of Klimo. He came to London (to 
detect) a complete stranger; and yet “ within twenty-four 
hours the whole aspect of the case was changed. The 
man, woman, or child who had not seen his posters or heard 
his name was counted an ignoramus unworthy of intercourse 
with, human beings.” The women doubtless wondered how 
Klimo would suit their complexions, and the men whether it 
had a free wheel; but princes, the nobility, and business 
men rushed with their losses and dirty linen to Belverton- 
street. Park-lane, next door to Porchestdr House. We 
give Mr. Boothby full credit for making Klimo the detec¬ 
tive and Came the swindler one and the same person, 
and next-door neighbours—with access to each other’s 
houses through a secret door between the two 
mansions. After this it seems rather a descent to Mr. 
William Le Queux’s Inspector Patterson, who, on finding 
two people murdered in a weird house • at Brompton, 
refrains from reporting the fact because there is a snake 
crawling about the house, and he is superstitious about 
snakes. So he confides in a journalist, and together they 
go to the house of luxury and death, where a man and 
woman, forsaken by everyone, sit rigid corpses—the lady 
smiling in death and reclining upon cushions of yellow silk 
in a gown of pale mauve trimmed with lace, and the man 
stretched at her feet on a real Turkey carpet. But there 
is inspiration in the sudden rinmng of a telephone bell in 
the house, and an unknown guilty voice inquiring from an 
unknown guilty retreat whether it was all over. That seals 
the reader’s attention. 
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No account of the Yarning School would be complete 
without some reference to Mr. Fergus Hume, author of 
The Mystery of a Hansom Cah, The Silent House in Pimlico, 
The Bishop's Secret, The Crimson Cryptogram, “ Etc., Etc., 
Etc.” Among the “ Etc., Etc., Etc.” is A Traitor in iMidon, 
a characteristic importation of the Boer into melodrama. 
The story ends with a skurry of blood and confusion near 
Spion Kop. Van Zwieten, tiie traitor, calls with his last 
breath to his enemy Wilfred Burton; “ Como near.” 

Quite unsuspicious Wilfred knelt down beside him. In 
an instant Van Zwieten raised his revolver and shot him 
through the throat. He fell back with blood pouring 
from his mouth. 

Van Zwieten laughed. “ Quits' ” he said. Then he 
fell back dead. 

But Wilfred himself has something on his mind, and he 
says it to Brenda: 

“In my breast pocket—look yourself—packet-con¬ 
fusion. I shot Malet.” 

“You?—oh!” g^ped Brenda. “Why?” 

Wilfred Burtm raised himself up with one la.st expiring 
effort. “ For England ! ” he cried. “ For England. 

God bless Eng-” Then he, too, fell back a corpse. 

Brenda fainted. 

In this and several other recent yarns the Boer element 
is introduced as a new sauce; in Mr. Hume Nisbet’s For 
Right and England we have a Boer setting and Kruger for 
viflain. The story opens in a Transvaal chapel, where 
Mr. Kruger is preaching; and we read: “ Imagine a 
criminal of the most brutal type, possessed of a purpose, 
and fired with undying, immovable, implacable faith in 
that purpose, and you have Kruger as he now faced his 
besotted congregation.” Mr. Nisbet has told us in his 
preface: “This is a Holy War, and we speak without 
prejudice.” 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn is a writer of more dignity, and 
of more real skill, than any of those we have named; and 
we gather from the preface of his last story. The Bag of 
Diamonds, that he sets a very just valuation on the novel 
that is a glorified bedroom yam. He says that his story 
is sent forth “ with no pretension to being an analysation 
of life problems or physical intricacies, but as a simple 
attempt at the mysterious and marvellous.” It is meant 
to beguile, and it beguiles. Mr. Fenn' is most readable. 

“ Never mind now,” said the policeman. “ Set it down. 
Gentlemen, I’ve got a theory about this here.” 

He turned on his bull’s-eye again, as he spoke. 

“ A theory,” cried Cupel impatiently. 

“ Yes, sir. You see that crooked knife thing ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And the mark of the bloody hand on the counterpane, 
whore it’s dragged ? ” 

“Yes, we saw that.” 

“ Well; has any one looked under the bed ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then we shall find him there.” 

He stepped forward, and raised the heavy valance, 
directing the light beneath. 

“ There ! he exclaimed. “ What did I say ? ” 

Just here we had to change for Matlock Bath. Wo do 
not know whether Guy obtained the ring; what happened 
to the Goddess; whether Klimo or Came was uppermost 
in the end ; or what it was that the policeman found 
under the bed. But thousands know these things, and 
are satisfied. And it is because these readers are so many 
that we take note of the cmde literary fare which is 
supplied to them so lavishly. Doubtless, year by year 
the sclioolmastor establishes a higher taste, and the yarn¬ 
ing novelist will he forced—by reference to his bank 
account—to satisfy it. 


Things Seen. 

The Home Coming. 

At half-past one I found myself a prisoner in Park-lane. 
There was no escape. The thoroughfare was closed north 
and south by cordons of cavalry and police, the side streets 
were impassable, and the gates into the Park, where I had 
hoped to see the procession, were shut. The vast multitude 
inside the Park looked like prisoners of war, and as I was 
borne, like a swimmer on a wave, on the crowd that surged 
slowly down towards Piccadilly, I caught glimpses through 
the railings of the red plumes of the cavalry and the gn^ey 
coats of the Volunteers. Fifty yards from Piccadilly the crowd 
which encompassed me staggered to a standstill. There I 
stood, a sea of heads in ^ont of me, waiting patiently till 
the procession shoiild pass. There for a long hour stood I, 
buffeted, tickled with peacocks’ feathers, rained upon, com¬ 
forting myself with the thought that I should at least see 
the heads of the mounted men, if there were any. Then 
they came, and with them came the sun, and also a hoarse 
voice crying at my elbow—“ ’Ere you are, a lovely view of 
the ’eroes for a bob.” I stepped upon the frail form, and 
saw them—saw their brown, laughing faces, and their 
young lithe figures passing swiftly with a lilt to the music. 
No emotional veterans these. They smiled, nodded: 
they wanted to break into a run, I am sure, like boys 
coming home from school. The bands played, the crowd 
cheered, handkerchiefs fluttered from windows, and on 
they went, file upon file, through the little lane that led to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The cheers surged, and sank, and 
surged again, and then came the ambulance waggons 
carrying the wounded and sick. When the crowd realised 
what these waggons contained, for a moment the cheers 
stopped. The silence was more eloquent than the shouts. 
And then—clearly the ambulance waggons had run short, 
for at their tail came a char-d-banc, and that, too, was 
filled with invalids. On the box was seated a stout, 
middle-aged gentleman in a frock-coat and a shiny silk 
hat. He fascinated me. What was he doing in that 
galley? Did that frock-coat conceal the burly form of 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, or was it Mr. Conan Doyle? Or did 
it garb the proprietor of the char-d-banc ? I do not know. 
But I cannot rid him from my mind. When I tell 
my grandson of that delirious, muddled, chaotic day when 
the C.I.V. came home, I shall be equal to the occasion I 
hope, but the dominant incident in my memory will be that 
frock-coated figure, in the shiny silk hat, on the box of the 
char-d-banc. 

Perhaps it was a stuffed figure after all—emblematic 
of the City. 


The Drinker. 

The autumn sun shone warm on the deck of the Rhine 
steamer. I lunched—they called it dinner—on deck, and 
chatted with the brown-bearded man who showed a peep 
of blue ribbon in his button-hole. He was a Temperance 
Orator from Glasgow, and his face shone when he spoke of 
his trip through Germany. “ Aye! aye! they drink here,” 
he said, “ but they dinna get fou. They ken what they can 

carry; but in Glasgie-. Here they utilise the gifts of 

the Lord cannily. Eh, mon, but it’s fine.” We fraternised ; 
the hours slipped by, and at 7 o’clock we went below to 
dine. The cabin was empty, save for a German family 
party finishing their supper on one side of the saloon and 
an imposing figure on the other. Ho was a man of huge 
proportions, with a big, straggling face, and a fine tangled 
head of hair. Not a spiritual man; not entirely an 
attractive man, but certainly a man of interest, in spite of 
his gross habit of body. He had been drinking, so I 
learned later, all the afternoon. Ilis record since noon 
had been four pint liottles of champagne, and he was now 
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swilling his fifth bottle of Rhine wine. These are facts— 
verified facts. The effect of the liquor was merely to 
make him expansive and genial. He leaned back on the 
plush seat, rolling to and fro in physical satisfaction, and 
out of sheer good fellowship compelling conversation with 
the shy German family sitting opposite. His deep voice, 
extolling with frank and appreciative gusto the climate 
and his countrymen, rolled round the cabin. He in¬ 
cluded the Temperance Orator and myself in his 
monologue of capacious optimism, and presently, having 
called for another bottle of Rhine wine, which he 
finished in two drafts, he rose, took off his hat with a fine 
air, and ascended, easily and steadily, to the deck. An 
hour later we, the Temperance Orator and I, also went on 
deck. At a table near the top of the cabin stairs, a bright 
swing-lamp above his head, sat the Drinker entertaining 
the few passengers with vivid descriptions of Rhine 
legends. His big loose face and his roaming eyes shone 
wdth intelligence, the tones of his deep voice had caught 
the mystery of his subject, and he was just finishing his 
second bottle of beer. We gazed. “ He kens what he 
can carry,” I said ; “ he uses the Lord’s gifts cannily and 
slowly.” The Temperance Orator shook his head sadly. 
“ Maybe ! The Lord’s mills grind slowly, but they grind 
exceedin’ sma’.” 


Tinkering a Language. 

It is the constant complaint of French pro-consuls that 
when they go outside the charmed circle of the Mediter¬ 
ranean the only European language they hear spoken is 
English, and that at every port the natives address them 
in that tongue, and almost refuse to consider them as 
European because they cannot speak the language of 
sailors and merchants. Unwilling to ascribe this state of 
things to the superior colonising and travelling instinct of 
the English, many Frenchmen have turned round and 
denounced the difficulties of their ovra tongue as the cause 
of it all. Some feeling of this kind no doubt inspired the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who, in March, 1898, 
passed a Bill nominating a Commission to inquire into the 
eccentricities of the French language, and to recommend, 
if possible, such changes as would render the study of 
French easier for school children and foreigners. Last 
January the Commission, of which M. Gaston Paris was 
president, began their labours, and on July 31 the result 
of its inquiries was published by M. Georges Leygues, the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

Emile Rodhe, a Swedish professor, has published the 
text of this Circular, £a Nouvelle Riforme de VOrtho- 
qraphie et dq la Syntaxe Fran^am (Lund : Librairie 
Gloerup), with an introduction and a commentary, 
and complains, with reason, that the Commission has 
not been as clear and as authoritative as it should 
have been. It has contented itself with recommendations 
and with “ allowing ” certain changes, which do not in 
reality simplify matters a great de^. He concludes his 
introduction by remarking that he “hopes soon to see a 
version at once more simple and more complete, and one 
which above all will aft)rd masters who have to teach 
French a surer and more logical guide.” But turning to 
the text of the Circular we find that the Commission was 
charged to prepare a simplification of the French syntax 
taught in primary and secondary schools, but that it was 
given no power to make rules. Therefore it was most 
careful not to introduce any new rules; no one is obliged 
to agree to its suggestions or even to read them, except, of 
course, schoolmasters whose business it is to bo up to date 
in all matters relating to the language. Tlierefore the 
Circular, and all tliat relates to it, is of necessity more or 
less nebulous and without authority. The Commission, 
however, discovered that French is an unnecessarily com¬ 


plex langpiage, for they put on record that those who read 
the elementary grammars are astonished at the number of 
“ complications and subtleties ” therein to be found. They 
therefore decided to do their best to suppress the absurd 
and irritating rules which encumber elementary education 
and which serve no useful purpose. Especially were they 
struck by the irregular plurals, the difficulties of genders, 
and the crimes of the past participle. Still they would do 
nothing but recommend, and summed up their labours in 
the phrase, “ no additions, but a great many suppressions.” 

An appendix to the Circular gives the suggestions of the 
Commissioners, with examples. And at the very outset it 
is evident that the Commissioners have, by their recom¬ 
mendations, made confusion worse confounded. The 
Dictionary of the French Academy of a hundred years 
ago gives aigU as masculine when it means the bird, and 
feminine when, as in “ Roman Eagles,” it means a 
standard. The new suggestion is that aigle may be 
masculine or feminine just as you like. And so with 
other words. Mymtu used to be m. a national anthem, 
and /. a sacred song. Now it is proposed to make it 
masculine or feminine indifferently. On this point M. 
Rodhe aptly remarks, that it would be much better to 
consider hymm as always masculine, for eantique or chant 
d’Sglicc is generally \ised for what we call a hymn. As for 
compound words, it cannot be said that the modifications 
of the Commission tend to simplicity, for these words are 
grouped by them into ten classes, and the outcome of it 
all seems to be that you may make your plurals as you 
like—which, after all, might have been expressed in many 
fewer words. Then with regard to past participles, a 
certain number of which are now invariable, the sugges¬ 
tion is that they should be declined at the will of the 
writer, which seems too much liberty, and a cause of con¬ 
fusion. The tendency should rather be to make more 
words invariable, and not to reintroduce the complications 
of gender. So far the recommendations have been merely 
unwieldy; now they become ungrammatical. On the 
question of the verb, the Commission says that in phrases 
such as “ Ztf gendral avee qttclquei officiers t»t corti du camp,” 
the plural verb, cent tortii, may also be used. This, with 
all due deference, we hold to be a “ howling grammati¬ 
cal ” ; and almost worse is “ Le chat ainst que U tigre sent 
dec carnivores, ou, est un carnivore." It is not possible to 
conceive of anyone writing in English : “ The general with 
some officers have quitted the camp,” or, “ The cat as well 
as the tiger are carnivorous boasts,” and yet this is what 
the Commission proposes to allow in French. In this case 
it can hardly be said to have (in its own words) permitted 
nothing which can injure the French language. 

But the past participle has always been the Asses’ 
Bridge of the French student; and the Commissioners 
remark very sensibly that the ndes on the subject grow 
more complicated every day, and that it is useless to 
persist in maintaining rules which are stumbling-blocks to 
learners and of no advantage to the language. Their 
suggestions are simple and to the point. They propose 
to make no change in the rules of the past participle 
after the verb ctre, but to allow the participle to remain 
invariable after the verb avoir — e.g., “ Lee flews qu'elles ont 
cueilli, or cueillies." This is a really useful and sensible 
reform, and indicates the lines on wluch similar alterations 
should be worked. The tendency should be towards 
simplification, and towards the doing away with all that is 
unnecessary in the language. But, after all, French can 
never be simplified as English, in the course of years and 
by natural selection, has been simplified. Its g^race and 
beauty largely consist in those very points which present 
difficulties to the learner; and the Commissioners have 
realised this, for, instead of laying dowm rules, they have 
merely given “permissions.” After all, French is a 
literary language, and no tinkering can make it one that 
will serve as the spoken tongue over the whole world and 
for every nationality. 
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Correspondence^ 

The Disuse of “ R ” after Vowels. 

Sib, —Mr. MacEitchie’s letter in the Academy of October 
13 on “An Abuse of E”—namely, the abuse of the letters 
ar to represent the sound of ah —raises the much wider and 
more important question of the total loss of the sound of r 
in such words as card, eared, curd, cord, shepherd, as well as 
its transformation to a fleeting obscure vowel in heard, 
hoard, and cured. That this change has taken place in 
liondon and in a large part of southern England is un¬ 
deniable. Dr. Sweet and many other southerners would 
write these words phonetically somewhat as follows : Kaad, 
heed, hed, hod, shepod, hijod, houod, ijuwod— all without any 
trace of r. But this is certainly not the prevalent pro¬ 
nunciation. in any other part of the English-speaking 
world. Originally a mere Cockneyism, it has infected the 
educated classes of London and the South. Must the 
whole world follow ? Ought they to follow ? Need they 
follow ? Will they follow ? I think not. It would be a 
calamity to the language if they universally did so; and 
still more a calamity if part of them did so and the 
remainder did not. The right thing to do, in the interest 
of the language, is to condemn the dropping (or the 
insertion) of the r as severely as the dropping (or in¬ 
sertion) of the h. Thus, and thus only, can the unity 
of the language be preserved. The question of “ refine¬ 
ment ” is entirely one of convention. No sound whatever 
is either refined or vulgar in itself: it only becomes so 
through association with the talk of refined or vulgar 
people, and in its origin this practice was distinctly vulgar. 
—I am, &c., E. J. Lloyd. 


Sib, —May I suggest a correction of the statement made 
by Mr. Xeane, in your last issue, as regards the organic 
character of the t in the French phrase a-t-ilf It is true 
that the weakly accented form habet appeared as at in the 
eleventh century, but this final t is lost before the twelfth 
century, and does not reappear again until the fifteenth 
century. In confirmation of this we have the statement 
of Theodore de B^ze that one must pronounce parle-t-il, 
but write parle-tt. The sixteenth century t is euphonic, 
and probably due to analogy with such phrases as dit-il, 
sait-il. In modem French the use of this t has been 
extended, and such a phrase as voilA-t-il is not unknown. 
The interrogative particle ti is daily gaining ground, and 
is a relic of seventeenth century popular speech— e.g., 
suis-je-ti for suis-je. (See Darmesteter, Be la Criation 
aetuelle dee mots nouveaux, page 4.)—I am, &c., 

Pehcy G. Thomas. 

Eutherglen, West Derby, Liverpool. 


“ Dialling.” 

Sib, —In reviewing the new edition of Mrs. Gatty’s 
Booh of Sundials you seem to endorse an odd, but very 
intelligible, blunder. Eobort Bums “ was taught dialling 
along with mensuration by his village schoolmaster—a 
frequent practice with the better-class village schoolmaster 
of those days.” Yes, but that had nothing to do with the 
making or adjusting of sundials, any more than with 
making clock-dials, mariners’ compasses, or lapidarys’ 
dials—none of which industries were ever, surely, taught 
in village schools. 

The “ dialling ” in question is simply a kind of survey¬ 
ing-surveying with a “miner’s dial” or “miner’s 
compass,” specially used underground, as in coal pits. It 
has nothing in the world to do with sundials, as may well 
be believed ! In Yorkshire I believe the art is vernacu¬ 
larly called “ dallying,” and the man who exercises it a 
“ dallier.” The miner’s dial is essentially the same 
instmment as the “ circumferentor ” of the land surveyor. 

D. r. 


Another Version. 

Sib, —The curious incident of the lady who accepted the 
picture and refused the frame is possibly a derivation from 
an actual occurrence of which the story mns more sinoothly. 
Emerson with his daughter were visiting the studio of a 
painter whom I knew very well in Eome, the late Eollin 
Tilton, and Tilton offered to Miss Emerson, who accom¬ 
panied her father, a sketch in its frame. She kept the 
sketch but sent back the frame, saying that she could not 
accept a gift of such value. 

The allusion to .Lowell’s visit to Eome in your last issue 
leads me to offer an explanation of the silence of Lowell 
at that time on the death of his only son, who is buried in 
the Protestant cemetery there. It was a terrible blow to 
Lowell, and for many years it saddened him. He had in 
his study when I first knew him a little shrine arranged 
with relics of little Walter, ami in one of his letters to me, 
written from Dresden just before assuming the Professor¬ 
ship at Harvard, he says that he is going to Eome and 
will “ see the grave of little Walter.”—I am, &c., 

W. J. Stillman. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 58 (New Series). 


Last week we asked our readers for the titles of the twelve best 
novels published this year, a prize of One Guinea to go to the sender 
of the list most nearly approximating to the plebiscite list. The 
result of the plebiscite is given in our Fiction Supplement, but we 
repeat it here ; 

title. nombeb of votes. 


QuUanti . 44 

Tommy and Grizcl . 41 

Robert Orange . 41 

The Isle of t 'nrest . 33 

The Farringdons . 29 

The Increasing Purpose . 29 

A Master of Craft . 25 

Senator North . 23 

Sms of the Morning . 21 

The Oateless Barrier .. 20 

The Master Christian . 19 

Sophia . 19 


The list most nearly resembling the above has been sent by B. W.. 
Fairmead, Worcester Hoad, Sut ton, Surrey—who names tro out of 
the twelve novels given above. If the owner of these initials will 
kindly send us her full name a cheque for One Guinea shall be 
sent. U. W.’s list is as follows : 


The Farringdons. 

The Master Christian. 
Robert Orange. 
Quisanti. 

A Master of Craft. 
Tommy and Orizel. 


The Isle of I'nrest. 

The Gateless Barrier. 
Sophia. 

Suns of the Morning. 

The Cardinal's Snuf-Box. 
Lore and Mr. Lewisham. 


Competition No. 59 (New Series). 

A contributor sends us some “ Literary Truths.” Here are 
three: 

Poetry is practised on old envelopes, and published in art linen. 

Genius is the depths, and cleverness the shallows, of the OlympiM 
stream. Sheridan’s genius, however, was a good deal on the 

It is better to be startlingly staid than staidly startling. There 
is nothing' so miUl as an ineffootive sensation. 

We should not in the ordinary way accept these sointillre. Our 
readers can do better; and we offer a prize of One Guinea for the 
best triplet of " Literary Truths.” 

Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, Tue Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, November 7. Each answer must be aooompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S 

AUTUMN LIST. 


THE NEWEST FICTION. 

In crown &vo. Special Cover Designs, price 6«e each. 

The Realization of 

Justus Moran. 

By PKKDEEIO OABRKL, Anthor of "The 
AdTentoree of John JcJina,” "The PrOKreee of 
PnnHne Kessler," 4c. SECOND EDITION. 

Men of Marlowe’s. 

By Mrs. HBNBT DUDENEY, Anthor of "The 
Maternity of Harriott Wicken,” “ Polly Comer," 
4c. SECOND EDITION. 

A Traitor In London. 

By FERGUS HXTUE, Author of *‘The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab/* Ac. lEeadff, 

The Luck of a 

Lowland Laddie. 

By MAT OKOMMELIN, Author of •'Kinsah,*' 
“Bettina,** Ac. fJZsady. 

1*d Crowns Resign. 

ByJ. MACLAREN COBBAN, Author of" Purened 
by the Law,’’ Ac. (Eeady. , 

The Way Out. 

By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “ The Bread of 
Tears/* Ac. [JBsody. 

The Malice of 

Qrace Wentworth. 

By B. H. HEPPENSTALL. [iSsody. 

Yolande the 

Parisienne. 

By LUCAS CLEEYE (Mrs. Howakd Kxses* 
cote). Author of “ Lasarus/* •’ The World's 
Blackmail,*’ Ac. [Ready. 

Straight Shoes. 

By G. G. CHATTBRTON, Author of “The 
Sport of Cironmetance,” “ The Angel of Chance,” 
<4o. IBeadf. 

The Strensrth of Straw 

By KSM^ STUART, Author of "Sent to 
Coventry,** "In the Dark,’’ Ac. {Immediataljf, 

The Ivory Bride. 

By THOMAS PINKERTON, Author of “ Dead 
Oppressors,” 4c. [Imnudiately. 

Jean Keir of Craigrneil 

By SARAH TYTLEB, Author of “MlssNanse," 
Logan’s Loyalty,” Ac. llmmsdiattly. 

Friendship and Folly, 

By MARIA LOUISE POOL, the well-known 
American Writer, Anthor of “ In a Dike Shanty,” 
” Boss,” 4c. [/mmediofe/p. 


Idindoa : 

JOHN LONG, 6, Chondoa Street, Strand. 


FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS. 


FOURTH EDmON. Price Is.; post free, Is Id. 

ANAGRAMS. 

BY SOME MINOR PORTS. 

" Now that the winter is uoon us, when amueement 
must be found aroun<l the Rreaide, the person who 
can suggest some^h^ng new iu the way of a game is 
^ways a prime favoiii^. * Som^ Minor Poets,’ who 
have produced a little book called * Anagrams,’ should 
earn much goodwill during the coming months.** 

London November 2k;h, 1899. 


Price Is.; post free, Is. Id. 

MORE ANAGRAMS. 

BY SOME MINOR PORTS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LZST. 

Now ready.—In Hlnetrated Ck)ver, price le. 

Sixteenth Year of Publication. 

WINTER’S ANNUAL, 

SKTXXtJUS 

5he Was Called Noel. 

By JOHN STBANGE WINTBB, 

Author of "Booties’ Baby/* 


" PuBzledovers will find some excellent work for ' 
their brains in this admirable collection.”—WorW. > 

" The ingenious authors of * Anagrams ’ and * More 
Anagrams^ ^ve already gained a good deal of atten¬ 
tion.^’—Jforoiw Pott. 

**Bqiuilly well suited for a fireside party, a sick¬ 
room, or a solitary journey."—P k6Kc Oj^nion, j 


SEVEN POPULAR NOVELS. 

Prioe 6b. eaoh. 

A SELF-MADE COUNTESS. 

(POHrth Rditlen.) JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


[SPECIMENS.] 

Behind the bar she used to wait 

To-the glasses at " The Crown ” ; 

Now-from her low estate 

With-voice she channs the town; 

Or else, escorted by her beau, 

Handles the-in Rotten Row. 

Answsbs ; , ritent «ire», reint. 

Beneath the which shade the lawn 

Her two-wheeled steed she mounted, 

And with a-, ere she ha<l gone 

One hour, ten ■ she c'»unted! 

It rained, it snow'ed, but nought could stop her 
Till iu the-she came a cropper. 

Answers : Limtt, ? f ? 

Our minster - - every man who has leisux^ 

To study -glass, l>eyond all other fanes. 

j^or-of devoting his income to ])leasure. 

Our-old dean spent his money on panet. 

Answirs : ? ? ? ? 


London: BPOTTISWOODB A CO., 
5, New Street Square, B.C. 


' IN WHITE BAIBCENT. 

I (Meond Edition.) WILLIAM LE QUEUE. 

IN SHEEP’S CLOTHINO. 

I HUME NISBET. 

THE JUSTICE of REVENCE. 

I OBOBGE ORIPPI'rH. 

' DAUNAY’S TOWEE. 

i ADELINE SERGEANT. 

THE WORLD’S BLACKMAIL. 

I LUCAHCLEEVE. 

THE LOVE of TWO WOMEN. 

i __JOHN JONES. 

I F. V. WHITE tc CO., 

I 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

No. 286.—NOVEMBER. 1900. 

CABINET GOVERNMENT or DEPARTMENTALISM? By J. A. R. Mi.BiOTr, 

LESSONS of the WAR— 

(1) " PLACE the WAR OFFICE in COMMISSION.” By the Right Hon. Lonn Thbiso. 

(2i SUGGESTIONS from the FRONT. By Lient.-Colonel OK;tKLi3 a Codbt. 

(3) OUR BELATED BATTLESHIPS. By Abchibald B. Hukd. 

THE RELIGIONS of CHINA. (Coimluded.) HI. Buddhism and Christianity. By the 
Right Hon. Professor Max MCllbb. 

THE LAKE-DWBLLEBS. By the Rev. Dr. Jsssorr. , 

EXTRAVAGANCE in DRESS. By LAnT GiixnDOi.xir Rausdxs. 

VOICE CULTURE. By Mrs. Waltsb Cseikb. 

FRENCH CANADA and the EMPIRE. By J. G. Snead Cox. 

THE VAN EYCKS. By W. H. Janes Weaie. 

BLBCVIONEBRI.VG WOMEN—AN AMERICAN APPRECIAITON. By ELizABEtn L. Banes. 
THE CRADLE cf the HUMAN RACE. By Samveo Waddington. 

ARMY MANOEUVRES in FRANCE. ^ H. Sonebs Soneesei. 

THE CASUALTIES of WAR and of INDUSTRY. By F. Habcookt Kuchin. 

THE VULGARISING of OBERAMMERGAU. By L. C. Moxant. 

THE GAEL and his HERII’AGE. By Fiona Maoleod. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sie Wentss Reid. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM ASSOCIATION—LIST of MEMBERS. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON 4 CO„ Ltd. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s, 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1021.—NOVEMBER, IWO.-Sa «d. 

ARMY REORGANISATION: THE HOME ARMY.- 
DOOM CASTLE: A ROMANCE. Bt NEIL MUNRO.-AN 
AUTUMN DAY’S SPORT NEAR PEKINO.-BRIGIITEN’S 
SISTER-IN-LAW. By HENRY LAWSON.-OUR SOL- 
DIERS. Bt “ LINE8MAN.--L0RD JIM. Bv JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Co.vcLisiON.-THB aNQDE PORTS.-THE 
RIVAL *• FOREIGN DEVILS." Bv Col. H. KNOLLYS.-A 
BUDGET OF NEW BOOK6.-WAK OPERATIONS IN 
SOOTH AFRICA--MD81NGS WITHOUT METHOD; Tub 
Vamity or TUB Ejiuoirmso Citisbm—Tub Happt Failvkb or 
Reform— How* to Write for tub Mabazikis. —ON THE 
MOVE WITH BDLLER.-APTER THE ANNEXATION,- 
THE new PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Eoirburou avu Lovoor. 
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S OUTH AFRICA.—CLASSES in ZULU 

aod TAAL ((’;ipe Dutch) ererv SATURDAY, at 
4. SANCTUARY. WESTMINSTER. SWAHILI. A«. by 
airangemeot.—Apply Miu A. Wkknbb. 30. Dry Hill Park 
Tonbridge. 


^.OVBRNB^ESforPRlVATBIPAMILIBS 

y -MISS LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND eercral 
ll^ly-qualifted Eoghsh and Foreign Oovemes«c8 for Reeideot 
M Dally Eogagementa.— CzjfTRAL Bvaisrar roa Tkachers. 
\ Cimten Street. Charing Cross, W.C. 


rpTPBS-WBITING promptly and aoonrately 

^ done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Swples and referenoes. 
lCiiltt<Oopl«s. — Adoxwii lll« Mbsce, 18. Mortimer Oxeieent. 


T Y P E-W RITE R.—AU PHORS* MRS 

COPIED with aocuraey and despatch. Carbon Dnpli- 
oatea. Circulars. Examination Pa^rs, Ac.—Miss E. Tioar, 3S. 
llSItland ^rk Villay, HaTerstock Bill. N.W.—Established 1884. 


.ATAuOQUES 


T o BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

ni££ LIBRARIES.-The NOVEMBER CATALOGUES 
•I Valnable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 
MA1NDEB8. offered at prcc* greatly reduced, are Now 
Beady, and ihll be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
BiOTa Jk SoK. Library Department, 180. Strand, London, W.C. 


W ILLIAMS a NOBQATB, 

IHFOHrKBS or rOBHOH BOOKS, 

14, BmiMta StnM, Oonnt Sudiq, «. Booth rr.dorlok Bt. 
■dtahu^ asd r, BnodBtnot, Oxford. 
OATAIiOSUBI port boo oo oppUootloa. 


B AEDEKER’S A BABDELET’S 

T0URI9TB* GUIDE BOOKS. 

H«w folly detailed OATAIXIGUE sent port free on apptioaMon. 

DULAU 41 OO., 17, Soho Secana, Loanov, W. 


T abooed sciBNTrpic woRK-i.—Tfae 

ManaMr of the University Press, Limited, begs to 
Inform the Medical ProfeesioD. Clergymen, aod Teachers that 
the Bdentific Works Indioted at a recent trial and burnt by 
order of the Oonrt—via. I^. Havelock Ellis’s **STUDIES in 
the PSYCHOLOGY of SEX.” Profenor Kram-Ebing*! 
-P8YCHOPATHIA SEXUALIV Dr. Ch P«r6’B “THE 
SEXUAL INSTINCT.* and O, M^orttmer's ’’CHAPTERS oo 
HUMAN LOVE.” in the future, cannot be stocked by Book* 
eoUeii in Great Britain, and will only be snppUed direct from 
ZrtpKlg and Paria—T hr UairKBSiTT Press, Xlmited. 8, Broad. 
BtreetBuildings, London. E.C. 


B ooks wanted.—G ardiner’, History. 2 

ToU., 1888—Romany Rye. ayole., 16S7—Jesse's Richard Ill., 
18B—Loma Doone, 3 Tota-Presentation Copies of Browning, 
Dickens, Thaeksray. and any notable Authors. Rare Bookssup- 
pUed. state wanta— Barer's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


T nXBABY BESEABCH. — A Gentleman, 
X_i cnerleneed In liters Work, and who hM aeee« to the 
Mtteh Mneenm FTr***rB Room, Is open to arrange with 
Antbw or any person reantring aesirtanee in Idtorary Bo* 
•Mroh, or in estlni Work throogh the Pre«. Tranalattons 
nadertaksD troin rreoeh, Italian, or 8paniih.«Apply, by 
letter, to D. G. DauAe. 191. Strand, London, W.C. 


^VT?L8H INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 

QBNTRAL WELSH BOARD. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 


The Exoeutire Committee of the Board will shortl.v proceed 
to the APPOINTMENT of an EXAMINER in each of the 
following Departments—namely 

1. BNGLLSH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

2. LATIN. 

8. MECHANICS and PHYSICS. 

4. BOTANY and PHYSIOLOGY. 


Further particular* relating to the appointmente may be 
obtained from the uiMlersigned not later than the 8th day 
Noyember, 1900. 

OWEN OWEN. 

Chief Inrpootor. 

Central Welsh Board, 

Cardiff. October 22nd, 1900. 


u 


NIVER8ITY of ABERDEEN. 


WILSON TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP. 


ARCHiEOLOaiCAL RESEARCH. 

This Fellowship is now vacant, and the Wilson Trustees are 
prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the appolutment. 
Applicants must be Graduates of the University of Aberdeen. 
They are re^iuired to indicate the oharaoter of the work 
intemted to be prueecuted, and to sketch the plan of travel and 
study whereby the work is to be carried out. The Fellowship 
is of the annual value of £200. and the Fellow will be eleoted 
for a period of two years, commencing at 15tb March. 1901. 

Further information may be bad from Professor XtAMSAV, 11, 
College Bounds. Aberdeen, or from A. Martixrau, AdvooatA 
16. Bridge Street, Aberdeen, with whom applications should be 
lodged. 

Aberdevn. 23pd October. 1900._ 


^BW SOUTH WALKS. 

UNIVERSI TY OF SYDNEY. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 

applications are invited from Gentlemen qualified to 
fill the CHAIR of GREEK. 

Salary £900 per annum. Pension of £400 per annum under 
certain conditions after twenty ;^r«* service. £100 allowed 
for passage expenses to Sydney. Duties begin J one 1st. 1901. 

Further perticulars msv be ubtained from the A«xxt> 
Grrcral roR Niw Soeva Watts, 9, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W., to whom applications, stat ng applicant’s age and quall- 
fleations, and accompanied by four copies of testimonials 
submitted, should be sent not later than 3uth November, 1900. 

HENRY COPELAND. 

Agent-General for New South Wales. 

Wth October. 1900. 


J^IVERPOOL 


LIBRARY 

Established 17S*. 


LYCEUM 


The Committee require the services of a LIBRARIAN, who 
must be a man of good «dacstion and well verted in the 
administrative work m a Library. Salary £200.—Applications, 
marked ” Librarian,* to be sent in on or before November 8th. 
to Colonel James Gorrtv. V.D., 24. Chapel Street, LiverpooL 


MTJDIB’S LIBRARY 

(lilMITED). 

ror tht CIRCXTLATION and 8ALB of 
all tht JBBST 

KNOLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN BUBBOBIPTIONS from ONE OUINBA 
perannom. 

liONDOK BOOK 800ZETT (tor wMklr urtiut«of Book, 
at th.hoiuMof SabMillMn) from TWO QlTIIfBAfi pm aimtim. 


OOnNTBT SUBBOBIPTION8 from TWO OUINSAB 
per annnm. 

H.B.-TVO or ThrM Frimul, mur DNITB in ONB BOB- 
8(7RIPTION, uid tima iMMn tb* uo«t of Oorrioce. 

Town and Viliage Cluii tnpplitd on Lihtrdl Ttrwu. 
ProspeotaaM and Monthly Liata of Booka gratis 
and post trea. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OnXBXD XT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.y 

Bant Gratis and post trae to any addiwa. 

The List oontainat POPULAR WOBKB In 
TRATBL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOSBAPHY. 
SOIRNaB, and FICTION. Also NBW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Oopiee of FRKNOH, ORRMAN. ITALUN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NBW OXFORD STRBBTt 
Ml, Brompton Bead, S.W,| 48, Qnean Victoria 
Street, B.O., Lonoir; 

And at Barton Aroiule. MaxoBiana. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildingi, Cbaneery lane. London, W.C. 



CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
OQ the minimum monthly balanoee, 
when not drawn below dtlOO. 




DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

on Depoeite, repayable on 
demand. 


2h°n 


A OHAKMXMO OIFT BOOXI 

6a., claret roan, gdlt, lUnatrated. 

LONDON m THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London i SlmpUn, Hanhall A Oo. UangoUan: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, P.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 870. OKS SHILLIKO SAGS. lUnstratad. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Speoisl OontribotioBB from His Excellency B. J. 

PHBLPS, late Americatn Minister; Profeesor JOHN RUSEUN, LL.D,: ROBRRT BBOWNINQ, 
A W. KINOLAKR, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and ita BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRI6HT0N,^EASTB0UENE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
i LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWB, I 
ILLANFAIRFECHAN. ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. I 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTVVB-Y-COED, SNOWDON, A FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIBTH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels tbrongbont 

the world. - 

“ What wonld not the intelligent tonrist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes r’—Tht Tinut. 

•’The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post, 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6b.- 60 lUustrationB, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Rt/trencts to all Street! and Place! of Interat. 


STOOKS AND SHABBia. 

Btoeki nad Shares Purohased and Sold for Cuatomera. 

The BXRKBEOK AtMANAOK, with full puiloolars, port 
*"’■ FRANaS HAVBHSCHOFT, Uanager. 

Nsphons, No. % Holbwn. 

fslagrapM« AddrtM. **BiaaacoK. Lompom.* 


BELBOTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER &SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Grown 8vo,oloih boards, price6 b. eaoh^postfree. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

** Aji excellent exposiUon of the Beatitudes.foQ 

of thought and knowledge and power.'* 

British Weekly, 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser¬ 


mons. 

** Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloqnenoab 
and beautiful illustration."— word and Work, 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

" Dietinguifibed by the finest scholarship and nuM 
exquisite literary finish."—CAmfiaw Leader* 

THE QOD of the AHEN, and other 

Sermons. 

" The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptneKH of illustration and beauty of diction wh^ 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.** 
Methodist Times, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the Uth, 16th. and Wth Chapters of 
the (fospel by John. 

*' Ko British preacher has unfolded this portno o 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.'* 

North Britieh J)aily Mail, 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO- 

London: Siicyxiv. Marsball, Hamilton, Kist, & Co., Ltd., The Railway B«x>kstallfl, and all Bookseliers. 


ALEXANDER ifc SHBPHBARD, LIMITED^ 
21 A 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, Loudon, B.O. 
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THE STORT OF 

FLORENCE. 

By EDMUND Q. GARDNER. 

(Fopmingr a Volume in the Medlmval Town Series.) 

With ninatattions by NELLY BEICHSEN, and a Map Fcap. Sto, cloth gUt, 
gilt top, 4e. dd. Bet. 

Sp^ator ,—"This delightful volume.We recall few, if works of a 

Bimilar kind which contrive to display so complete a picture of a histone city— 
its history, politics, art, literature, and its spiritual life/* 

Outlook .—'* An aohievement in publishing. A oharming gift-book.” 
MR. CANTON’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. 

Edited by WILLIAM CANTON—Pabt the Fibst. 

THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. 

with Frontispiece and Title-Page In Colonra, and about 160 Illnatrations by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, gilt edgee, 4a. 6d. net. 

Weatmftuter Sudfot,—" Ip every way the prettiest and best book of fairy 
stories which I have seen for a long time.’’ 

An nhutrated Catdlogne will be tent on application. 

J. M, DENT & CO; 29 and 80, Bedford Street, W.C. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—8vo, 18a. 

THE HISTORY of EDWARD the THIRD 

0327-1877). 

By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., 

Lecturer on History in the University of St. Andrews; Author of *'The 
Union of England and Scotlcmd,** Ac. 

Mr. O. M. TsKVf LVAit, io the ^peoiUr.— *'.^6 book it biithfol and honourable, based on a 
scholarly and genuine comparison of the aoTnorities which the author has patiently con* 
suited.** 

Seotiish Rspictr.—** Ills description of Jktward’s retreat beyond the Somme, and the battle 
of Crecy, has seldom been butdos^. The same may be said of his account of the last days 
of Jacques d’Artevelde. Or take his account of ISdward’s dealings with his Parliaments, or 
of the conduct of the Archbishop of Canterbury. They aie as luminous as the battle- 
pieces.** 

Saturday Rtvietp.—** The work is In many ways a very praiseworthy oontribution to the 
history of a most complex century, and a most striking personality. ■.. He Is certainly often 
mphfc and picturesque in his treatment of incidents both great and small His care in 
details has more tiuui once enabled him to correct the errors of his predacossors, and even 
those of bis ttlUmato authorities.** 


Smitb, Elder & Go.’s M Books. 

Mrs. HumphryW ard’s 

NEW NOVEL 


r/ie SECOND IMPRESSION of 

ELEANOR, 

By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 

is nearly exhausted. A THIRD 
IMPRESSION will be ready im¬ 
mediate ly. With Illustrations by 
Albert Sterner. Grown Svo, 6s. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" ‘ Eleanor ’ if worthy of Its dedication. 

as Its author’s artistic masterpiece.Few English novels of noM are 

so signally free from redundancies as this; and In yet fewer has a 
story of deep human interest been so lightly at once and so Qrmly, if 
we may use the expression, built up out of itself. This time, at le^t. 
Mrs. Ward has found a theme wbleh she has been able to treat, from 
first to last, harmoniously and without swervings into the thicket, 
and which she has brought to a tragic close without a harsh or eruel 

dissonance.The spell which Mrs. Humphry has cast over more than 

a decade of contemporary thought and feeling will not be broken 
up by this nobly eoneelved and brilliantly executed work. ^ . 

LITEKATURE.-’’ ‘ Eleanor.’ the new novel by Mrs. Humphry Waj^ 

seems to ns her most masterly and most mature production.The 

story moves throughout in a nigh range of emotion, never out or 
touch with ideas, never commonplace. Sorrowftil though it be, it is 
not depressing or pessimistic, and In the dignified pathos of its end the 
highly wrought sympathies of the reader sink naturally to repose. 


LONGMANS. OBEBN * CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


OXFORD UNIVKRSITY PRISS. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE 


( 1250 - 1900 ). 

Chosen and Edited by A. T. QUILLER-COUOH. 

Cronn Svo, top edge gilt, 7a 8d.; extn foap. Svo, Oxford India Paper, lOe. 6d. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. 

On NOVEMBER 15th.-Large crown Svo, lOe. Gd. 

A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

Being the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. 
By the Hon Sir JOHN R0BIN50N, KCM O., 

Author of “ George Linton,” ** The Colonies and the Century,” Ac. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Orford Univeiaily Press Warehouse, B.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIOSS for S Months, 6 Months,and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 

THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Tbousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second-band). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOB 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., London; 

And at 10 to 12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Mr.CONAN COYLE’S “The CHEAT BOER WAR. ” 


NOTICE. 

A THIRD IMPRESSION of 

THE 


GREAT BOER WAR 


by A. CONAN DOYLE, is now ready, and 
a FOURTH IMPRESSION is in the press. 


With Maps, large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

daily news.—" This sketch of the war Is a marterly performance. 

t is hardly possible to overpraise it.The experience, the artlsUc 

ense, and the creative powers of a groat writer are seen in the 

** MoYmNof’POST.-" A brilliant piece of work; a true story told 

rtth masterly effect and conscientious mastery of detail. _^ 

GRAPHIC.—" To Dr. Conan Doyle must be given the credit having 
reduced by far the best and most eomprehenslvo book on the South 

frican War which has yet appeared.It is unnecessary to say that 

i»e book is vigorously written.” 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 

On NOVEMBER 15. Crown Svo, 68. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, 

AUTHOR OP “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” "SHE WALKS INBHAUTy,”ic. 


London; SMITH, ELDER A CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A. &C. BLACK'S LIST 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth» price 78.6d. net. 

THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. 

T«xtSy Tmii»latlon«i and Commentary^ 

By R. H. CHARLES, D.D., Profestor of Biblical 
Qreek, Trinity CoUefre, Dublin, Author of *'The 
Assumption of Moses,** ** The Apocalypse of 
Baruch,** Ac. 

Dr. ChsrlM hai Isid tehoUn under ao additloosl obUfstion 
bj this edition."— The Scottman. 

**Itt moet stiiklDg featuret are the Introdueiioo. which 
abounds in leamins and acute cntlcitm, the Latin translation 
of the Slaronic renton which has hitherto been a sealtKl book 
except to a few speoialiste. and the papyrus frismeut contain¬ 
ing about a sixth of the original Greek lex:t.”—Carietion Worid. 


BEADY SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, pri<» 68. net. 

CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
ESSAYS. 

Edited by Bfiv. A. a. B. ATKINSON. M.A., with an 
Introdoction by the Rig^ht Ber. the LORD 
BISHOP of HEREFORD, and contributions by 
Prof. Auguste Sabatier, the Yeiy Roy. the Dean 
of Bipon, the Rev. Canon Barnett, the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D.D., the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, 
M.A., the Rev. Brooke Lambert, M.A., the Rev. 
Agar Beet, D,D„ F, Reginald Statham, the Rev. 
Prof. G. Henalow.M.A., the Rev. R.F. Horton, M. A. 

NOW READY, 

In 2 vols., tMiuare demy 8vo, cloth, price £2 2 h. net. 

THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: 

Its RIm. It* Orewthi and Its Pall| 
421.1797. 

By W. OAREW HAZLITT. 

*' Mr. Hazlitt hat derived ratt Indutiry and no inconsiderable 
learning to it."—Acodtmy. 

A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. 

By E. RAY LANKE8TER, M.A., LL.D., P.R.S., 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; Director 
of the Natural History Departmeuts of the British 
Museum; FuUerian Professor of Physiolc^y and 
Comparative Anatomy in the Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illostrated. To be com¬ 
pleted in Ten Parts.—NOW READY. Pmrt 11- 
THt PORIPBRA and OCKUNTBRA. B 
B. A. MINOHINi M.A., O. H. FOWLER, B.A , 
PKD., and GILBERT 0. BOURNE, M.A. 
Pstrt III. THE BOHINODBRMA. By F. A 
BATHER, M.A., assisted by 3, W. GREGORY, 
D.So., and B. S. GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo, 
paper covers, price Ifs. 6d. net each; cloth, 
price 15s. net each. 

** It It quite inditpentablc to the itudent of zoology." 

Doily CknnieU, 


NOW READY. 

In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, containing 151 lUuatra- 
tions, price 7s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN FOSSIL BOTANY. 

By DUKINPIELD HENRY SCOTT, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Honorary Keeper 
of the Jodrell Lal)oratory, Royal Gardens, Kew; 
Author of ** An Introduction to Structural 
Botany.** 

“The book before ut it a raluahle contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of the tubjeot.One which no ttudeot of iiotnny can 

afford to dltregard, and its characteriiticc may be briedv epito- 
mited Of e«Tcre accuracy, coupled with olcaruets of deecrip- 
tioD.*—Pall ifoll OoMtte. 


NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2».0d. 

ON SANITARY AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D.. LL.D., P.H.C.P.E.. 
Author of *' A Plea for a Simpler Life," “ Fads of 
an 01(1 Physician," &c. 

' r. Ki i'h 1- fA'i.ili’tr to a large iiumlter of readers, and his 
new small volume should iotroduce him to many luon*.’’ 

Oh$tTvii\ 

READY SHORTLY. 

Cloth, gilt top, price 28. net per volume. 

RORX SUBSEOIV^. 

By JOHN BROWN, M.D., LL.D., New Edition. 
In 3 vola., OJ X i\ in., ])rinted on thin Bihle puper, 
uniform in size with Nelf‘<>irH New Century 
Lihniry. _ 

A. k G. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

OLIVER LETTERS OF 

CROMWELL. THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 

By his Son, 

By JOHN MORLEY. LEONARD HUXLEY. 

With Portr.it. Svo, lOs. net. With Portraits and Illnstrations. In 2 yols., 

Illii«trsted Bdition, extra crown 8 to, 14«. net. 8vo, 80s. net. 


A NEW GARDENING BOOK BY THE HON. MRS. BOYLE. 

SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 

By E. V. B. 

With numcrons Full-Page and other Illustrations. 

SxtTn crown 6vo, 8 b. Od. net. [iZsady on Tuesday. 

ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 

Bj CLIFTON JOHNSON. 

With 48 Full-Page Illnstrations and 38 Vignettes by the Author in the Text. 

(’rown 8\'o, gilt top, 88. 6d. net. 

NEW BOOK BY CHABLES W. WOOD. 

THE ROMANCE of SPAIN. By Charles W. Wood, 

F.E.G.S. Htustrated. 8vo, lOs. net. 

OLOBB.—** The pictorial illustrations are almost legion, an(L moreover, are of very good quality, 

doing real justice to their attractive subjects.It is as presentable extomaUyas it is interMting anil 

entertaining within.** 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

BY THK AUTHOII OP ••■UZABETH AND HIR QKRMAIf QAIIDEN.” 

THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK of TUNES. With Coloured Illustrations 

by KATE GREENAWAY. Small 4to, 68. {Ready on Tueeday. 

WRITTEN AND PIOTURID BY MABEL OBARMER. 

A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. Globe 4to, picture boards, 6s. 

[Beady on Tuesday. 

THE TALE OF THE LITTLE TWIN DRAGONS. With Coloured Illus- 

trations by 8. ROSAMOND PBAEGBR. Demy 4to, pictiu’e boards, Os. 

BY MRS. MOLCBWORTH. 

THE HOUSE THAT GREW. Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 

Crown 8vo, 4e. 6d. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS of T. E. BROWN. Author of 

** Fo’c’s’le Yams,’* ** The Manx Witch," Ac. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

ATBENjEUM .—**In the collection now made arc revealed a poetic achievement considerable in bulk 
and various in manner, and s poetic temper certainly not equalled by that of more than three or four in his 

generation.Direct, poignant, thoroughly unconventional, and imprisoning in its simplicity no little of 

the mystery of life. His work will not be readily forgotten." 


THE LEATHERSTOCKINQ NOVELS OF J. FENI.HORE COOPER. 

Cnnvn 8\'o, cloth, 2s. Od,; cloth extra, gilt eflgc.s, Ss. Oil. each, 

THE LAST of the MOHICANS. With a General Introduction by 

MOWBRAY MORRIS, and 25 IHnstratious by H. M. BROC:K. 

THE DEERSLAYER. With 40 Illustrations by H. M. Brock. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS The New and Cheaper 

Kditioua, each Story in 1 vol., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 2s. Od., or in green cloth, price 2s,, 
may be nbtaiiied at all Booksellers’, where a Coniplele List of the rhirty-seven Stories may be seen 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 

STUDIES SCIBNTIFIC and SOOIAI. By Alfred R 

WAI.LACK, LL.D., D.C.L., F.U.S. In 2 voIh., lllu-tralcd, extra crown 8vo, 188. 


OUR BOROUGH OUR CHURCHES With an After 

Work on the Art of the Rcnai>sanoo, King's Lynn, by EDWARD M. BELOE, F.S.A, With 
66 Illustmtious, Maps, b.ans, *.vc. Ito, 21.x. i.ft (limited to copies). 

100 Copies of OUR CHURCHES, printod on tarso paper, 
hand-made, 26s* not. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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\Rtgisttnd as a Nemspaptr^ 


The Literary Week. 

To commemorate the anthropological work of the late 
Prof. Huxley, the Council of the Anthropologic^ Insti¬ 
tute has decided to found a public lecture, which will be 
called the •' Huxley Memorial Lecture,” and will be given 
annually at the opening of the winter session of the Insti¬ 
tute. The first Huxley lecture will be delivered by the 
Bight Hon. Lord Avebury on November 13. 

In Huxley’s Life and Letters, which we shall review 
next week, two amusing examples of misprints in the 
proofs of an article he had written for the Nineteenth 
Century are given. “ You have a reader in your printer’s 
office,” Huxley wrote to Mr. Knowles, “who provides me 
with jokes. Last time he corrected, when my MS. spoke 
of the pigs as unwilling ‘ porters ’ of the devils, into 
‘ porkers.’ And this time, when I, writing about the 
Lord’s Prayer, say ‘ current formula ’ he has it ‘ canting 
formula.’ ” - 

The revival of “ Patience ” last Wednesday, nearly 
twenty years after its first performance, reminds us of Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert’s inimitable gifts as a librettist, and 
emphasises the fact that he stands quite alone in that 
department of letters. No heir to this Alexander of wit 
and satire has arisen. And, oddly enough, time has not 
dulled the edge of the “Patience” humour, although the 
craze which it satirised has long gone the way of other 
crazes. The laughter on Wednesday evening was continuous, 
sometimes hilarious. And since it is interesting to record 
the degree with which a new audience takes the points of 
a classic libretto like “Patience,” we have noted the 
passages which provoked the loudest laughter. It was 
not always produced by Mr. Gilbert’s best. The house 
laughed loudest at: 

Jane: “Bah! But yesterday I caught him in her 
dairy, eating fresh butter with a table-spoon. To-day he 
is not so weU.” 

* • « 

Bunthorne: “It is called, ‘Oh, Hollow! Hollow! 
Hollow! ’ ” 

Patience : “ Is it a hunting song ? ” 

« • « 

Jane : “ Red and yellow ! Primary colours ! Oh, 
South Kensington! ” 

• • « 

Bunthoene ; “ Tell me, girl, do you ever yearn ? ” 

Patience : “ I earn my living.” 

« • « 

Patience : “ Why does he expect me to love him P He’s 
not a relation.” 

• • • 

Grosvenob: “I am called ‘Archibald the All-Riuht’ 
—for I am infallible.” 

* « • 

Ghosvenor : “ The consequence was he was lost totally. 
And married a girl in the corps de. bally.” 

« « « 

Angela : “ Not supremely, perhaps, but ph so all-but. 
Oh, Sophir, are they not quite too all-but ? ” 

SoPHiR : “ They are indeed jolly utter.” 

We were grieved to notice that in some half-a-dozen 
cases the performers were allowed to interpolate what are 
known as “ gags.” Such were received with the silence 


they deserved. They included Bunthome’s “gag”tethe 
Colonel, “ Go away red man,” and his remark to Patience, 
“If you are fond of touch-and-go jocularily this is the 
shop for it ”; Patience’s suggestion that Grosvenor should 
wear a “paste-board nose,” and Bunthome’s inexcusable 
aside to Jane, so unlike Mr. Gilbert’s fine wit, “You’re 
dways putting your big foot in it.” We suppose it was 
inevitable that some of the dialogue, no doubt with the 
author’s sanction, should be brought “ up to date.” Thus 
“ skill of Sir Garnet thrashing a cannibal ” becomes “ skill 
of a Eoberts fighting a cannibal,” not a happy emenda¬ 
tion. As Grosvenor is now played by a thin actor it is 
allowable that he should delete the lines “ much stouter 
thim I was,” Jane speaks of her charms as “de¬ 
teriorating ” not “ decaying,” and describes herself not as 
“ massive,” but as “ good.” The “ threepenny ’bus young 
man” becomes “the twopenny tube young man,” and the 
“Waterloo House young man” has emerged into the 
“ Tottenham House yoimg man.” 


Mr. Quillee-Couoh’s new anthology of poetry, called 
The Oxford Book of English Verse, and published by the 
Clarendon Press, makes a volume of 883 pages. The 
scheme of the anthology is simple. The poets are 
arranged as nearly as possible in order of birth, with such 
groupings of anonymous pieces as seemed convenient. 
We mall consider the anthology on another occasion; here 
we may note some of the poems by living writers that find 
a place. They include: 

Love in the Valley. Mr. Meredith. 

Phoebus with Admetus. „ 

Tardy Spring. „ 

Love’s Grave . „ 

Lucifer in Starlight . „ 

Chorus from Atalanta . Mr. Swinburne. 

Hertha. „ 

Ave Atque Vale. „ 

Itylus . „ 

What the Bullet Sang. Mr. Bret Harte. 

The Desolate City. Mr. W. S. Blunt. 

With Esther . „ 

A Garden Song. Mr. Austin Dobson. 

On a Dead ChUd .. Mr. Eobert Bridges. 

My Delight and Thy Delight .. „ 

England, My Englamd. Mr. W. E. Henley. 

“ Out of the Night ”. „ 

Ode in May . Mr. William Watson. 

He Fell Among Thieves . Mr. H. Newbolt. 

“ I will arise and go now ” .... Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

“ My New-cut Ashler ” . Mr. Kipling. 

“ Eecessional ” . 

“ L’Envoi ” . „ 

By the Margin of the Great Deep “ A. E.” 

The Poppy. Mr. Francis Thompson. 

Eenouncement . Mrs. Meynell. 

The Lady of the Lambs . „ 

Ireland . Dora Sigerson, 

Sheep and Lambs. Mrs. Hinkson. 

We should add that we have instanced only a selection of 
the poems by liying writers 
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Thk title of Prof. Saintsbury’s new work is in itself 
suggestive of a vast task: A Hittory of Criticism and 
Li’^rary TasU in JEurope. The work will be completed in 
three volumes, of which the first, dealing with Classical 
and Medieeval Criticism, is before us. Prof. Saintsbury 
puts the genesis of his work thirty years back when, being 
“ asked to imdertake the duly of a critic, he had naturally 
to overhaul his own acquaintance with the theory and 
practice of criticism, and to inquire what was the acquaint* 
ance of others therewith.” Prof. Saintsbury’s “ naturally ” 
ought to wing its way to the conscience of many a young 
writer who, when asked to “undertake the duty of a 
critic,” merely buys a new silk hat, overhauls bis stock of 
migrams, and looks round for a writer on whom he may 
fiew his U pen. 


Attempts at histories of criticism have been few, and it 
is in connexion with these that we receive our first shock 
from that awkwardness which haunts Prof. Saintsbury’s 
style, while it can never dim his penetration or obscure his 
learning. After mentioning Thery’s Sistoire des Opinions 
LitUrairt as one of the very few books which are prece¬ 
dents of his own. Prof. Saintsbury says: “ But the way in 
which ‘ Critique Arabe,’ ‘ Critique Juive,’ &c., are knocked 
off in a page or a paragraph at one end, and the way in 
which, at the other—though the second edition was 
published when Mr. Arnold was just going to write, and 
the first when Coleridge, and Hazlitt, and Lamb had 
already written—the historian knows of nothing English 
later than Campbell and Blair, are things a little dis¬ 
quieting.” So, to be sure, are the construction and 
English of this sentence, which, though it may escape a 
charge of incorrectness, is, we fear, sunk in inelegance. 
The second volume of this work will deal with the matter 
from the Eenaissance to the “ death of eighteenth century 
Classicism.” The third will be an account of Modem 
Criticism. 


Tompkins of the Duity ChronieU has passed away, and 
Mr. Barry Pain, his most intimate friend, has written his 
obituary in that bottom comer where for years Tompkins’s 
verses have appeared every Saturday morning. We cannot 
pretend to mingle our tears with Mr. Pain’s, because Mr. 
Pain’s tears are so very inconspicuous; and, as for 
Tompkins, “he wished to go.” A good many of us had 
anticipated him in this desire, and in “the feeling of 
tmdium vitro ” under which he had latterly suffered. We 
are glad that no column will be erected over him ; as Mr. 
Pain touchingly remarks, “he had enough of.that in his 
lifetime.” Nor can we quarrel with this estimate of 
Tompkins as a poet: “ He had imquestionably pimctuality, 
cheek, and cunning.” The last quality was shown in hie 
choice of a dialect; “ he could make say rhyme with die 
and commander with verandah, thus escaping a difficulty 
which weighs heavily on poets in the more legitimate line 
of business.” We take it that there will be no Works. 


We are chary of mentioning Mr. Kipling in trivial oon- 
nexions^the thing is so preposterously overdone—but we 
have just alighted on some interesting remarks which he 
made to Mr. F. T. Bullen when that writer asked him to 
contribute an introduction to The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” 
The common wish of new writers to secure the patronage 
of an old writer has always seemed to us a sorry and 
inefiectual device, and this is what Mr. Kipling wrote: 
“Some rather interesting experiences have taught me 
that the best way of making a man hate me for life is to 
meddle in any way with his work. ... If the book is 
good, it will go, and if not, nothing will make it stir. . . , 
All the men who want to stick a knife into me would stick 
it into you as soon as they saw my name prefacing your 
book. Bitter experience has taught me that that kind of 
thing doesn’t pay. If a book stands by itself, it will stand 


by itself; but if you use another chap’s name to help it to 
a start, you will get all the whacks that the other chap 
would have got if he had written the book, in addition to 
a few whacks on your own merits.” That is about the 
truth. The distinguished preface always arouses our 
suspicion, particularly, perhaps, when it is a preface by 
the Lord Bishop of Inkohester. 


Sir Theodore Martin has announced his total with¬ 
drawal of his project of erecting a monument to his wife 
(Helen Fauci^ in Stratford-on-Avon Church. This ends 
the matter. That it is an altogether happy ending we 
will not say; but the pain and heat aroused in the dispute 
will doubtiess leave a lasting conviction that the great 
association of the chancel of Stratford-on-Avon Church 
must not be invaded or disturbed. 


Blackwood's Muser without Method is in fierce mood 
this month. He says that the extension of the francbice 
has done nothing for the House of Commons, which, 
“ except for its lawyers, differs little in temper or cultiva¬ 
tion from the House of 1830. . . . The People sends to 
Westminster the same sort of men as in the old days were 
nominated by the great landowners ”; and the prevailing 
opinion is “popular only in shape.” We are not re¬ 
sponsible for, but neither are we opposed to, the Muser’s 
recognition of Pe<mle as a noun in the singular. This by 
the way. The Methodless One turns next to literature, 
in which he says the democracy has won a more showy 
success. “Yet even here its success is apparent rather 
than real, and if we revise our definitions we shall find 
that the people has not yet reached literature with its 
sacrilegious hand. It has merely achieved a spurious 
imitation. In the old days, before the advent of a literate 
democracy, a distinction was made between literature and 
printed matter; but to-day the old differences are com¬ 
monly abolished, and explanations are necessary for those 
who would not confound the works of Homer with the 
printed legend on a confectioner’s bag. We are aU men 
of letters now, and in nine cases out of ten a pair of 
scissors is more useful than a grey goose-quill.” Most of 
which is sorrowfully true ; and we seem to be sinking, not 
rising. 


A CORRESPONDENT Writes: “ Let me correct the Thackeray 
story in the second paragraph, second column, of p. 396 
of the Academy of November 3 , by quoting this from 
Spofford’s Book for All Readers, 1900, p. 205 

Let me add one [question], reported by Mr. Robert 
Harrison, of the London Library, as asked him by W. M. 
Thackeray. The distinguished author wanted a book that 
would tell of General Wolfe, the hero of Quebec. ‘ I 
don’t want to know about his battles,’ said the 
novelist, ‘ I can get all that from the histories. I want 
something that wm tell me the colour of the breeches he 
wore.’ ” 

Two other correspondents kindly send the same particulars. 


Another correspondent writes:—“ In last week’s 
Academy, in the review of a story, there is a reference 
to The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde. Ever since it 
delighted us as cffildren I have been searching for that 
book and its author, but hitherto have never succeeded; 
and I am writing now in the hope that you will inform 
your readers, who doubtless, some of them, remember 
what a world of beauty and mystery it opened to them. 
Its strange, unaccountable charm in our case was the 
striking contrast it afforded to the fairy tales of Grimm, 
the book of our devotion hitherto. We wondered vaguely 
why it was so different, and the doubt with which the 
book was received by the parental authorities and their 
verdict, ‘ queer,’ serv^ only to wrap it in a more delight- 
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ful mystery. It was read to us, by entreaty, however, 
again and again, and then it went back to Mudie’s and we 
heard it no more. Will yon kindly give us the pleasure— 
—or will it bo the disappointment ?—of reading it again ? 
Only I hope that we may find the instinct of childhood has 
not misled us, and that the charm of this book which wo 
remember may have power to charm our grown-up selves 
to-day.” Who can help our correspondent ? 


Ev'Kry reader of FitzGerald’s letters has come to love 
James Spedding and to desire to know more about him. 
His forehead and his life of Bacon are so amusing under 
FitzGerald’s pen that they do not satisfy the curiosity they 
arouse. Well, Spedding is figured to us in a pleasant 
article of reminiscences, by an anonymous writer, in the 
current Good Words. The writer was a young lady when 
Spedding was in his prime, and he wrote in Fraser his 
poem “On the Antiquity of Man, by Uncle James,” 
ending; 

So I said it, and think not I said it in jest. 

For you’ll find it is true to a letter. 

That the only thing old people ought to know best 
Is that young people ought to know better. 

The writer continues: 

I remember him escorting me to an archery meeting 
and talking to me about his great work on Bacon, which 
I was then reading, and which he had not yet finished; 
how he said he did not wish ever to be called the advocate 
of Bacon, how he had approached his subject with a 
perfectly imbiassed mind, not knowing in which direction 
the evidence would take him, and how he was led by the 
evidence he met with to form the estimate he did of 
Bacon’s character. He t dd me he had tried to be perfectly 
impartial,, and, if possible, to give the benefit of the doubt 
to the other side. . . . Howhe enjoyed “ Lord Dundreary”: 
he told us one day he had just been for the second time to 
see him. (I wonder which was really the most laughter- 
provoking, “ Lord Dundreary ” or “ Charlie’s Aunt" ? It 
is difficult to compare them through this mist of years.) 
He once gave a prize of a clock for a handicap match at 
the Toxophilite, and we had an amusing discussion after¬ 
wards, as Mr. Spedding declared he could see no reason 
why he should not himself have competed and carried off 
his own prize. 

Froude is also recalled. “ We were talking about nove^ > 
Froude said they ought to be amusing and end happily; 
if he ever wrote one the hero and heroine should be rich 
and beautiful, and marry, and live happily ever after. 
Tears after he did write a novel, The Two Chiefs of Dunboy, 
and it was one long tragedy.” 


“As the evening wore on, the back gardens of Greater 
London blazed with sporadic—as distinct from sustained— 
pyrotechny.” This sets our mind at ease; the good old 
custom is kept up in the suburbs, and the good old style 
in Peterborough Court. 


Those of our readers who have wisely possessed them¬ 
selves of Mr. Henley’s Lyra Meroica, shomd send to Mr. 
Nutt for Notes and Elucidations to Ilenley's Lyra Heroica, 
by Mr. W. W. Greg and Mr. L. Cope Comford. A shilling 
buys the booklet, which is a graceful and conscientious 
little undertaking. 


Australia now publishes every month a Book Lover, in 
which we find pleasant literary chirpings. The editor 
believes in the paragraph as a medium for reviews not less 
than general comment; and the effect is quite good. A 
portrait of Mrs. Craigie is gpven on the front page of the 
number before us. Eecently, the editor of the Book Lover 
sent to a few friends in England an Austrdian writer’s 
poems, asking them to introduce the collection to English 
readers. From one of these—“ a poet whom Prof. Tucker, 
of Melbourne University, recently ranked as one of the 


most prominent young poets of the time ”—the following 
bitter reply was received: 

I evnnot do anything with or for the books yon have 
seat m“. I have no influence with the Editors, and am 
not, and have not been for a considerable time, writing 
about books. I was, indeed, never a reviewer, except under 
the whip of want; nothiag short of starvation can induce 
me to review : it is a hideous calling. There are not six 
books published in a year that one wants to read; and 
there is seldom one of these one can wr.te anything about 
except, as I say, upon compulsion. More notably, too, 
than in most livelihoods the honest reviewer is the 
cannibal: he is the ghoul of reputations and kills the 
author, qud author, for pieces of silver aud gold. And 
the good-tempered medium liar whose motto is “ live and 
let live ” is unintentionally more cruel than the prompt 
tomahawker: he only prolongs the agony. The conditions 
of advertisement are that the unblushing, insistent hard- 
swearing of the author’s friends, if he has any, is the only 
introduction to the public, and the sine qua non of con- 
t'uued success in all writing that is not addressed to this 
new public prepared by Government education. The time 
Carlyle foreknew is here. literature “ goes like the 
Iceland geysers in our time—like uncorked soda-water— 
and will, as I said, soon have done. Only wait; in fifty 
years [Carlyle wrote this in 18C7 : he took a large margin], 
I should guess, all really serious souls will have quitted 
that mad province, left it to the roaring populaces, . . . 
and we of Literature by trade, we shall sink, I perceive, 
to the rank of street fiddling.” The very measure of free 
education which Carlyle—wise prophet!—did so much to 
bring about has reduced his limit hy nearly a score of 
years. 

We are sometimes a little despondent ourselves, but never 
like this. 


Poet Lore is very much like itself this month. In an 
article on “The Plastic Word,” we read that newly- 
created man “ roamed, 6in unconscious cosmopolite; there 
was no perspective of any past in the mental shadows of 
which lay speechless and pulseless a plasmic concept—no 
introspection to pierce the infinite, no moral reflex to 
tuition the conscience.” The following definitions are 
more luscious than lucid ; 

A sentence is the incarnation of the idea, and words the 
sinews of its construction, as thought is the pulse of its 
being; inspiration breathes its spirit into the soul of tte 
structure, the looming temple from the crude material. 
Letters as characters are the transvariant bits for tte 
infinitudes of combination, as sounds they are the in¬ 
flective notes of speech. A simple word is a sensate power 
awakened by inspirit of meaning which as intent convenes 
from the mystery of infinite relation. 

From the rest of the article, which bears the Boston post¬ 
mark on every page, we learn that 

Speech is the baptism of the material and the immaterial. 

Man in the clearance of mental viiion caught at angular 
consonant and rounded vowel wherefrom speech was drawn 
as remotely as is the note of a violin from the earth-hidden 
rootlets up through the growth of its native tree. 

Old Egypt took grandly to the poets before Moies the 
Seer of Amen sang the praises of his God and King. 

The word is superior to the letters composing it, but 
the sense is superior to both. 

The writer’s conclusion is: “ So, after all, the lines in 
Festus are true: 

‘ All rests with him who reads,’ &c.” 

Which seems to put us out of court. 


The “Fellowship of the Three Kings” is a new 
society that is in process of being formed. The 
Fellowship has been named from the three kings who 
followed the star at the fall of the ancient world, and has 
no doctrines of its own except that there is a spiritual 
happiness could we but find it. Mr. W. B. Yeats will 
lecture, and among other papers that will be read at the 
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Public Chapters of the Fellowship are these on “ Agnostic 
Mysticism,” “The Bituals of me Egyptians,” “Philo¬ 
sophers of Love and Beauty,” and “The Symbolism of 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde.” The secretary is Mr. 
D. N. Dunlop, 28, KiUamey-road, W. 

The new number of the American Bookntan has an 
article called “ Four Bather Notable Books of Fiction.” 
Three we know— Mr. A. J. Dawson’s African Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainment, Mr. Hope’s Quisante, and Mr. Eden Phillpott’s Sons 
of the Morning ; but the fourth, Mr. Irvin Bacheller’s Ehen 
Holden, is unfamiliar. But Eben Holden is apparently 
being read in America according to our old acquaintance, 
the compiler of the “Best Selling Books.” Again, we 
remark with astonishment, that “ over there ” they seem 
to read nothing but fiction. The six “ beet selling ” books 
in America during the past month are all novels: 

The Reign of Law. AUen. 

The Master Christian. Corelli. 

To Have and to Hold. Johnston. 

Unleavened Bread. Grant. 

Eben Holden, BacheUer. 

The Redemption of David Corson. Goss. 


Feom Mr. J. H. Slater’s introduction to the new issue 
of Book-Prices Current (Stock) wo take the following 
explanation of the recent drop in the value of Stevenson 
and Kipling first editions : 

Wien a modem, or comparatively modem, book is 
believed to be unique, or, at any rate, extremely scarce, 
it will invariably bring a high price, provided it be written 
by an author of great repute. The fact of the sale is at 
once reported in the newspapers and elsewhere, and this 
results in a general searcm in likely quarters and the 
discovery of other copies hitherto unsuspected. 


Bibliographical, 

I nxvE not yet had time to apply any tests to Mr. F. E. 
Murray’s Bibliography of Austin Dobson, and, in truth, it is 
only after repeated consultations that the value and utility 
of a book of tliat sort can be fully estimated. I can only 
say at present that it would seem as if Mr. Murray had 
bestowed upon his volume an immense amount of careful 
labour. He deals with Mr. Dobson’s prose as well as with 
his verse, and he heis had, accordingly, a wide field to cover. 
Whether it was necessary or desirable to go into so much 
detail as Mr. Murray indulges in is, obviously, a matter 
for Mr. Murray’s consideration only. Every bibliographer 
is an enthusiast, or he would not be a bibliographer; and 
Mr. Murray evidently is more enthusiastic than most. I 
hope he will find sympathisers sufliciently numerous to 
buy up his whole edition. The only thing I at present 
miss from the book is a note on the references to Mr. 
Dobson in current literature, both in prose and in verse. 
A list of the chief critical discourses on his works would 
linve been acceptable. Mr. Murray quotes, I observe, 
the ballade which Mr. F. D. Sherman addressed to Mr. 
Dobson, but I see no allusion to the rondeaux addressed 
to the poet by J. B. Lowell and E. Nesbit. 

On the subject of this Bibliography of Austin Dobson, 
Mr. W. Davenport Adams says: “I observe that 
Mr. Murray prefixes to his Bibliography half-a-dozen 
pages suggested by an article on Mr. Dobson’s poetry 
which I contributed to the Bookman in 1896. In the 
middle of his third page Mr. Murray begins to ‘ correct ’ 
some ‘ slight mistakes ’ which he says he has discovered in 
my paper. These errors of statement, I find, amount to 
two, both of minor moment. The others are errors of 
omission, pardonable (I think) in the case of an essay 
which did not profess to go into extremely minute par¬ 
ticulars. I have never had at my disposal the time neces¬ 
sary for the production of such a book as Mr. Murray’s; 


and, indeed, even if I had possessed the requisite leisure, 
.1 should not have devoted it, great as is my admiration of 
Mr. Dobson’s work, to a purpose so remote from the active 
enjoyment of his writing^.” 

I imagine that Mr. Augustus Hare is not so omnivorous 
in his reading as he is long-winded in personal narrative. 
Had he read more widely he could not possibly have 
admitted into his new volumes so many venerable 
anecdotes. With these his pages are very thickly strewn. 
Take, for example, the story of the impudent but well- 
justified wit who, meeting in the street a pompous person, 
evidently overcharged with self-esteem, stopped him, and 
said; “I beg your pardon, sir, but are you anybody in 
particular ? ” This ancient jest is attributed by Lord 
William Lennox to Theodore Hook, and a variant on it is 
given in the diary of the Bev. J. 0. Young. Very inter¬ 
esting is it to try to trace the orimn of “good stories,” 
but it is extraordinary how rarmy one succeeds in the 
enterprise. 

Mr. Hare, by the way, suggests yet another parent for 
“ that epigram ” on “ the doctor’s eyes,” which was recently 
the subject of inquiry in those columns. According to Mr. 
Hare, me Bev. Hugh Pearson, in the course of conversa¬ 
tion with him, referred to the “ capital lines ” as the work 
of Justice Knight Bruce. “ Next, please! ” 

“ I note,” says a correspondent, “ that Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett has written a romance round the figure of Biohard 
Coeur-de-Lion. Surely it has not been left to a present- 
day novelist to deal with a subject so full of charming 
possibilities ? Of course I know all about the King 
Bichard of The Talisman, and the mysterious knight in 
Ivanhoe ; but is Mr. Hewlett the fiirst to write a stoiy with 
Bichard as its most conspicuous figure ? At first I thought 
that G. P. B. James had, in his day, laid sacrilegious 
hands on Bichard; but my memory, apparently, has led 
me astray. It was, seemingly, a formal History of Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion that James pi^uced.” 

The announcement that Mr. W. P. Courtney is engaged 
upon an index to bibliographical literature is indeed 
interesting. It is now some time since Mr. Courtney came 
prominently before the public, and I should not be sur¬ 
prised if some people were inclined to confuse him with 
the other Mr. Courtney—Mr. W. L. Courtney, whose name 
is so constantly to the fore in the columns of the Daily 
Telegraph, and appears regularly on the cover of the Fort¬ 
nightly Review. Mr. W. P. Courtney’s promised work will 
be very welcome. At present he is chiefly known in the 
book-world as the author of a work on English Whist and 
English Whist Players —a subject, we should say, not at all 
in the “line” of Ms namesake. 

“ C. K. S.,” in the Sphere, has a note on Messrs. 
Nelson’s editions of the works of Dickens and Thackeray, 
contrasting the firm’s recent literary excursions with those 
which they made in the days of The Schonherg-Ootta 
Family and “ A. L. 0. E.” There was, however, a time— 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago—when Messrs. 
Nelson distinguished themselves very highly by producing 
handsome English translations of Michelet’s works on The 
Bird, The Sea, and so forth, with all the original illustra¬ 
tions by that delicate draughtsman, H. Giacomelli. They 
also produced at that period an English version of an 
unpublished French work from the pen of Mme. Michelet. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the firm has a literary 
tradition of wMch, evidently, it is not unmindful. 

An anonymous correspondent (correspondents of tMs sort 
always are anonymous) twits me with depriving Dr. 
Jessopp last week of the second “p” in his name. As 
my correspondent ought to know, there are such things as 
printers’ errors. Moreover, when a man has two “ p’s ” 
at the end of his name, he can afford to dispense with one 
of them occasionally, just as a man whose name ended (say) 
in “ eaux ” could afford to do without the “ x” now and 
then, if need be. 

Tire Bookwoem. 
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Reviews. 

Lord Rosebery v. Lord Liverpool. 

NapoUon: the La»t Phase. By Lord Rosebery. (A. L. 

Humphreys. 7 s. 6d.) 

In a certain way this book, with its sharp criticism of 
England’s policy after Waterloo, and its humanely sympa¬ 
thetic attempts to understand the great Foe who then fell 
into our hands, is a sign of the times. It marks a change 
in the English character. Ever since Napoleon’s day we 
have been altering; but only quite recently has our 
alteration—in the respect to which wo refer hero—been 
noticeable. Lord Rosebery’s monograph is another token 
of a growing humanity, a willingness to see the other side 
too, a new power to recognise the claims of the enemy. 
The Boer War brought to light—with its talk of Pro- 
Boers and Little Englanders—Qio presence of this change 
of feeling in our midst. Had it not been for that war, 
it might have been hidden for many years to come; but 
the struggle has brought it out. It is not that patriotism 
is weaker than it was, or that England is less admirable; 
but the gospel of live and let live is getting a surer 
footing in this island, and individual thought is spreading 
and spreading. The fact that it is no longer sufficient for 
the Union Jack to bo unfurled for every man who calls it 
his to be satisfied with the conduct of aSairs that is going 
forward beneath it, is proof enough of this spre^ of 
reasoning. We are thinking more as units and less as a 
people. Whether this is good for the material side of 
national progress remains to be seen; but that it is better 
for its moral character is hardly to be questioned. 

To pursue the subject further would be to digress too 
much; but wo wish now merely to relate to this movement, 
this awakening. Lord Rosebery’s book, which is a plea 
for Napoleon’s right to have been treated differently, and 
an indictment, in unsparing terms, of England’s conduct 
towards him. Lord Rosebery has long been utterly dis¬ 
satisfied with England’s custodianship of the Man of 
Destiny; and, in his own words, he has written this book to 
lay that ghost. Napoleon on St. Helena has haunted him— 
Napoleon, that gigantic force, imprisoned into inoperative¬ 
ness for six wretched years. The thought became an obses¬ 
sion, and when the opportunity came Lord Rosebery stilled 
it. His own opinion, at any rate, is now known; and by its 
expression Napoleonic literature is the richer. Literary 
ghosts can rarely have been laid in such works of singidar 
fascination. In so far as it rebukes England this book can 
appeal only to the minority; but the drama is so skilfully 
unfolded, and the central figure is so minutely bodied forth, 
that it is also a book for all. The spectacle of an ex-Prime 
Minister sitting down with perfect urbanity, but a deter¬ 
mination to tell the truth however unpalatable about one 
of his predecessors, is so rare as to lend a touch of piquancy 
which, apart from the merits of the work, should attract 
readers, especially those of a sardonic turn. These will 
not be disappointed. 

But it is time to show some of the quality of Lord 
Rosebery’s history. The chapter on Napoleon and the 
Democracy is masterly. Lord Rosebery summarises it at 
the outset in an epigram: “ Napoleon was indeed a child 
of the Revolution, but a child whose one idea was parri¬ 
cide,” and then proceeds to prove the point; but we take 
our quotations from the last chapter of all, in which the 
character of the Man of Destiny is attempted. This is 
good : 

Scavenger is a coarse word, yet it accurately represents 
Napoleon’s first function as ruler. The volcano of the 
French Revolution had burned itself out. He had to clear 
away the cold lava; the rubbish of past destruction ; the 
cinders and the scoria;; the fungus of corruption which 
had overgrown all, and was for the moment the only visi¬ 
ble result. What he often said of the Crown of France is 
absolutely true of its government. “ I found it in the 


gutter, and I picked it up on my sword’s point.” The 
gutter government he replaced by a new administrative 
machine, trim, pervading, and efficient; efficient, that is 
to say, so long as the engineer was a man of extraordinary 
energy and genius. 

Then he is a scourge. He purges the floor of Europe 
with fire. As the sword and spirit of the Revolution, 
though in all the pomp of the purple, he visits the ancient 
monarchies, and compels them to set their houses in order. 
True, after his fall they relapse. But it is only for a 
space, and reform if not revolt is soon busy among 
them. Had it not been for Napoleon this could not have 
happened. 

In any work on Napoleon in the future Lord Rosebery’s 
sentences must be taken into account. Lord Rosebery 
brings full justice to the Napoleonic Code. He continues 
in a noble passage: 

One other positive result, which is in truth scarcely less 
substantial tWi the Code, may be laid to his account. He 
has left behind the memory of a period of splendour and 
dominion, which, even if it does not keep the imagination 
of his people in a perpetual glow, remains a symbol, as 
monumental and visible as the tomb in the Invalides, to 
stimulate the national ambition. The terrible sacrifices 
which he exacted are forgotten, and, if they be remem¬ 
bered, compare not unfavourably (on paper, at aU events) 
with those entailed by the modem system, even in time of 
Mace; without foreign supremacy or the Empire of the 
West to be placed to the credit side. And so they may 
obliterate the eagles and the initials if they will, it avails 
nothing. France in chill moments of disaster, or even of 
mere material and commercial well-being, wiU turn and 
warm herself at the glories of Napoleon. The atmosphere 
is still imbued with the light and heat of the imperial era. 
with the blaze of his victories, and with the lustre of 
those years when Europe was the anvil for the hammer of 
France. 

And this is the final paragraph of this fascinating work: 

Was he a great man ? That is a much simpler question, 
but it involves definitions. If by “ great ” be intended 
the combination of moral qualities with those of intellect, 
great he certainly was not. But that he was great in the 
sense of being extraordinary and supreme we can have no 
doubt. If greatness stands for natural power, for pre¬ 
dominance, for something human beyond humanity, then 
Napoleon was assuredly great. Besides that indefinable 
spark which we call genius, he represents a combination of 
intellect and energy which has never perhaps been equalled, 
never, ci-rtainly, surpassed. He carried human faculty to 
the farthest point of which we have accurate knowledge. 
Alexander is a remote prodigy, too remote for precise com¬ 
parison. To Cffisar the same objection is applicable. 
Homer and Shakespeare are impersonal names. Besides, 
we need for comparison men of action and business. Of 
all these great figures, it may be said that we do not know 
enough. But Napoleon lived under the modem micro¬ 
scope. Under the fiercest glare of scrutiny he enlarged 
indefinitely the limits of human conception and human 
possibility. TUI he had lived, no one could realise that 
there could be so stupendous a combination of mUitary 
and civil genius, such comprehension of view united to 
such grasp of detaU, such prodigious vitality of body and 
mind. “ He contracts history,” said Madame d’Houdetot, 
” and expands imagination.” *' He has thrown a doubt,” 
said Lord Dudley, “on all past glory; he has made sill 
future renown impossible.” This is hyperbole, but with a 
substance of truth. No name represents so completely 
and conspicuously dominion, splendour, and catastrophe. 
He raised himself by the use, and ruined himself by the 
abuse, of superhuman faculties. He was wrecked by the 
extravagance of his own genius. No less powers than 
those which had effected his rise could have achieved his 
fall. 


Technically, the only real fault of the book, to our 
mind, is the inadequacy of its opening. There might with 
so much advantage have been a preamble, or threshold 
statement, setting forth the purpose of the inquiry and 
summarising events up to the deportation of “ The Man ” 
to his Rook. For a fine book the beginning, as it stands, 
is too casual. Indeed, the first chapter, dealing with the 
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literature of the exile, might almost have been relegated 
to an appendix. It is not too late now for Lord Rosebery 
to amend this fault. A second edition will be demanded 
irectlv, and he could prefix a prelude worthy of the 
hintory that follows. It must be at his fingers’ ends. One 
other point: Lord Rosebery should look to his “ onlys.” 
The misplaced “ only ” is his pet error. So much for flaws 
of technique. As to Lord Rosebery’s judgments—in one 
instance only do we think him a little wanting in justice : 
we think that he has not sufficiently considered what the 
dread of Napoleon—of Boney—was at the time of his 
defeat, and how great a strain was placed upon the states¬ 
men responsible for hie detention—Lord Liverpool and 
Lord Bathurst. Lord Rosebery has been in office himself; 
he knows something of the wear and tear of high position, 
and we think he might have made a little more allowance 
for Napoleon’s English custodians. He is fully alive to 
the seriousness of the position. In his own graphic 
phrase, “ Europe [that is to say, England; that is to say. 
Lord Liverpool and Lord Bathurst] buckled itself to the 
unprecedented task of gagging and paralysing an intelli¬ 
gence and a force which were too gigantic for the welfare 
and security of the world.” It was a large order, and 
much may be forgiven the human politicians on whom fell 
the onus of fulfilling it. For Sir Hudson Lowe, how¬ 
ever, we find it difficmt to say so much. His unsuitability 
was too patent. 

What the future has in store for Lord Rosebery no one 
knows. He may project himself again into affairs ; a re¬ 
vulsion of feeling against the present Government may 
bring the ball again to his feet, and he may this time 
devote his every energy to 'statecraft. But if not, if he 
eliooses to remain a more or less private gentleman—only 
occasionally flashing like a brilliant star across the poli¬ 
tical heavens or lighting up some social gathering by hie 
lambent oratory—we hope with all our heart that he will 
continue his historical studies. For Lord Rosebery has 
the true historian’s gift. Ho has patience; he is 
thorough; he is unsatisfied until every authority has been 
consulted, every by-way explored; he wants to know the 
truth. But a man may have all these qualities and yet be 
inarticulate. Ijord Rosebery is mellifluously articulate. 
And a man may have all these qualities with articulateness 
added and yet be dull. Lord Rosebery is never dull. 
He has humour as well as thoroughness, picturesqueness 
as well as fluency. Better still, he has imaginative 
sympathy: and by its aid Napoleon’s latest biography 
has been enabled to get more nigh to that lonely Titan 
than a myriad of his predecessors, who, with all their 
pains—lacking imaginative sympathy—have but tinkered 
at his exterior. But bis most precious possession of all 
-is, perhaps, temper. Lord Rosebery has the perfect 
historian’s temper. The temper of his Napoleon is superb. 


Kid Glove Autobiography. 

The Story of My Life. Vols. IV., V., VI. By Augustus 
J. C. Hare. (Allen. Sis. 6d.) 

It can hardly be our fault that Mr. Hare’s reminiscences 
make us think continually of gloves. That his own are 
of soft and creaseless kid we can never be brought to 
disbelieve ; and that he has spent a considerable portion of 
his life in drawing them on and off at the right moments 
will not, we think, bo doubted by any dispassionate 
reader of these volumes. Was ever such a genteel person ? 
As a squire of old ladies Mr. Hare cannot possibly have 
a rival. He seems to have driven hundreds of miles with 
them in close carriages, gasping for air and smaU-talk, and 
the records of such drives between 1871 and this year of 
grace fill many a page of his journal. On June 29, 1876, 
Mr. Hare went down into Kent for Miss Virginia Smith’s 
wedding, “ toiling in a cab with Lady Craven over the hot 
chalky hills,” In August of the same year he fell in with 


the Dowager Duchess of Cleveland at Ampthill Station— 
the Lowther carriage was waiting for both — and “ she 
talked the whole way, but the carriage rumbled so that 
I could hardly hear a word she said, except that when I 
remarked, ‘ What a fine tree! ’ as we entered the park, 
she answered rather sharply, ‘ That was a fine tree.’ She 
spoke, too, of the Lowther boys—‘ They are having their 
vacancies. I like that word vacancies,’ she said.” On 
November 20, 1877, he “drove with Lady Exeter, Lady 
Catherine Weyland, and Lady Jane Grimston to St. Albans, 
and went over the Abbey with Mr. Chapel, the delight¬ 
fully enthusiastic clerk of the works, who repeatedly 
exclaimed, ‘ It is the pride of my life, sir, it is the pride 
of my life.’” On December 6, at King’s Cross, “I met 
Elizibeth Biddulph, Marie Adeane, Alethea Grenfell, and 
the Dalyells, and we came down together, a merry party 
to Hertford, where the Robert Smiths sent to fetch us to 
their picturesque new house of Goldings.” On June 28, 
1875: “ Luncheon with dear old Lady &ey. Then to Lady 
Wharncliffe, who looked very lovely seated beneath a 
great blue-green vase filled with lilies.” September 22, 
1887: “I came last night to the Locker-Lampsons, at 
Cromer, finding Julia, Lady Jersey, Brandling, Ijody 
Kathleen Bligh, and Rollo Russell there. To-day we have 
been to Blickling, where we found Lady Lothian and 
Lady Pembroke walking in the radiantly beautiful garden 
of the grand old house.” The book is a chronicle of such 
things. Half the country houses in England are visited, 
drawn, and described by Mr. Hare; and their inhabitants 
are eulogised in every degree of gush possible to the 
human diaphragm. When Mr. Hare tells us that on 
Sunday, July 10, 1887, he sat in the afternoon in the 
garden at Lowther Lodge, “ seeing a long diorama of 
people drop in and have tea,” he seems to be compressing 
the story of his life into a sentence. We say “ seems,” 
because, to be just, it is not so; but the seeming is great 
at the moment. 

In face of the above extracts and comments it would be 
unjust not to remind our readers that, as the topographer 
of London, Paris, Rome, Northern and Central Italy, 
and nearly all France, Mr. Hare has done work of 
unquestionable value. It is only when he deals with 
society that he is garrulous, and we had almost said 
insufferable. Even from these gatherings of languid 
festivity he brings back a vast amount of gossip that 
is entertaining to-day, and may be thought useful 
and illuminative to-morrow. Not without force, he 
quotes in his self-defence Coleridge’s remark: “I could 
inform the dullest author how he might write an 
interesting book. Let him relate the events of his own 
life with honesty, not disguising the feelings that accom¬ 
panied them.” This is what Mr. Hare does; and he 
never disguises the feeling of satisfaction which his 
social and literary successes gave him when they flashed. 
He tells us that his Story of Two Noble Lives wm 
“ warmly welcomed by the upper classes of society.” The 
empressement which accompanied the invitation of a great 
lord or lady is carefully recorded. His connexion with the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, as tutor, is written up for all it 
is worth ; and is there not something absolute about this 
entry : “March 9, 1881 : Met Princess Mary at luncheon 
at Lady Barrington’s, who only presented me by ‘ Here is 
Augustus ’ ” ■? 

Here, indeed, is Augustus in more than 2,500 pages. A 
future generation may see naivete and personal charm in 
the portentous budget, but to-day these qualities are 
hardly likely to be recognised, if they exist. Pepys went 
to work very differently. He committed his diary to a 
cypher, and left it in manuscript. Mr. Hare blabs all, 
and does not wait for time to ripen it. It is probable 
that he would wait in vain; for his book has none 
of the qualities of a masterpiece. Small, retail, and 
obsequious the narrative is ; and it is in no wise lifted to a 
higher plane by Mr. Hare’s plentiful emotion when a 
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death or a funeral is described. Here we are on delicate 
ground; but who made it necessary for ua to invade it? 
Mr. Hare’s long and tearful valedictions to his step¬ 
mother, to Lady Waterford, to his old nurse, Mary Lea, 
and to other friends are, though they ought not to be, 
matter for criticism. Such feelings are sacred; but as 
written here they are tedious and effeminate. Nor do they 
gain by chance association (in one’s memory of a couple of 
thousand pages) with passages in which less Christian 
sentiments are expressed. For example, Mr. Hare tells us 
that he has had the “ small trial ” of having to pay another 
call of £300 on some unfortunate Electric Light shares. 
“ I am not more than very temporarily troubled by such 
things—it is no use.” And yet with an ill-nature which 
seems to ns flagrant, Mr. Hare gives the name of the 
friend who “involved” him in this piece of finance— 
adding, “ All I have ever made by my writings in fourteen 

very hard-worked years is gone now through-” [we 

omit the name]. 

Not only do ill-natured comments abound, but inaccu¬ 
racies are far too common. The author of Ships that Pass 
in the Night will not recognise herself as “ Miss Harynden.” 
This is, perhaps, a printer’s error, hut what are we to say 
of the statement that “We went also to the attractive old 
town of Woodbridge, where Percy Fitzgerald lived, who 
wrote so many capital articles.” And for what reason does 
Mr. Hare transfer that capital “ Conscious-as-we-are-of- 
each-other’s-imperfections ” stoiy from the Law Courts, 
with Lord Bowen for its hero, to an obscure bench of 
Lancashire magistrates ? 

The elements of this autobiog^raphy which are of imme¬ 
diate value are, firstly, the general picture presented (in 
awful overdose, as we have shown) of English country- 
house life, and the talk of West End dinner-tables; 
secondly, the many anecdotes of people of real interest, as 
Browning, Tennyson, Carlyle, Lord Houghton, Lady 
Waterford, and others. Many of these, however, are 
second-hand and trivial enough. Here is one. Browning 
described how once, in going down to dinner, the lady who 
fell to his share suddenly said to him : “ You are a poet, 
aren’t you ? ” “ Well, people are sometimes kind enough 

to say that I am.” “ Oh, don’t mind my having mentioned 
it; you know Lord Byron was a poet’.” Many will 
like to know how Lord Tennyson could be roused to 
write. One day, when he was unusually depressed, 
his nurse said to him: “Mr. Tennyson, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself for grumbling in this way: you 
ought to be expressing your gratitude for your recovery 
from your bad illness by giving us something—by giving 
it to the world.” He went off repentant to his own room, 
and retumetl in half an hour with “ Crossing the Bar.” 
Of such stories there are many, and we have been unfor¬ 
tunate if we have conveyed the idea that Mr. Hare is not 
very interesting as well as very provoking. In truth, the 
book contains hundreds of good things, but is so big that 
there is room for hundreds of sentimental nothings, daily 
complacencies, and tutorial sermonising. With a frank¬ 
ness which we admire, Mr. Hare tells us how Mrs. Lecky, 
wife of Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, behaved to him at dinner. 
Finding he did not interest her, she talked exclusively to 
Lord O’Hagan on the other side of her. “ Towards the 
close of dinner she said to me: ‘We have been a long 
time at dinner.’ ‘To me it has seemed quite endless,’ I 
said. ‘Well,’she exclaimed, ‘I do not wonder that you 
were chosen to speak truth to princes.’ ” All the same, 
it is evident that Mr. Hare is a first-class raconteur, 
and wo can believe his statement that whenever he retired 
to his room in a certain gpreat house the Duchesses used 
to send a servant to fetch him back to tell them 
stories. 

Mr. Haro is sore about the treatment which the first 
three volumes of his Life received at the hands of 
reviewers; and in expounding the natural history of 
criticism, as he sees it, he saj s that the first review of a 


book usually sets the fashion for the rest! This is news to 
us. But we may remark that this article is the first review 
of Mr. Hare’s book that has come under our eye, and that 
it is intended as our personal opinion, not as a critical 
fashion block. 


Obiter Dicta. 

Studies hg the Way. By the Eight Hon. Sir Edward Fry. 

(Nisbet. lOs. 6d. net.) 

Sir Edw'abd Fry’s preface is rather alarming in its 
humility. He tells us that the papers ho prints “ make no 
pretence to add anything to the sum of human know¬ 
ledge.” It has always been his habit to “ commit some¬ 
thing to paper ” on subjects that interested him, and he 
has found the practice to be one of great mental value. 
Well, as a rule, we should be inclined to suggest that 
papers which add nothing, in the widest sense, to the sum 
of human knowledge, and are only written for the purposes 
of mental training and discipline, are best left unprinted. 
At the most, lot them live their little day in the magazines 
and cease to be. But, in the first place. Sir Edward Fry 
is unjust to himself. If his essays are not creative, they 
are at least pleasantly epideictic. They display an alert 
intelligence ranging over a wide field of interest, and 
touching topic after topic with judicious exposition or 
valuable comment. Sir Edward Fry’s versatility of mind 
is considerable. A knowledge of pre-historic methods of 
“conveyancing” or an acute analysis of the “Theory of 
Punishment ” you might expect from him: but he is 
equally ready to discuss the spiritual value of “ The Old 
Testament,” or the possible means of improving “ Ser¬ 
mons,” to study “The ‘Banquet’ of Dante,” or to dis¬ 
course on those aspects of country life and travel in the 
Greek world which appear to have a particular fascination 
for him. And in the second place, even were the intrinsic 
value of those jottings less than it is, we should yet 
welcome them, as we have fortunately occasion to welcome 
many similar books, for a fresh proof of the continued 
interest taken by successful English men of affairs in 
letters; for a pledge of the widened and enlightened out¬ 
look upon practical life which letters— Uteres humaniores — 
are the best discipline to secure. It would be a bad lo'>k 
out for the Bar, the Church, the Civil Service, or any other 
calling, were its leading men to leave the making of 
books entirely to the professional scribes. And, happily, 
we see at present no chance of such a relinquishment. 

We have found Sir Edward Fry’s paper on “Con¬ 
veyancing ” particularly good reading. It opens with an 
exordium almost lyric in its glorification of the dusky 
process: 

I have spoken of the legal concepts amidst which the 
conveyancer dwells in his chambers—thoughts, as I have 
said, of estates tail and remainders and uses and trusts— 
thoughts that to many men seem most uointelligible and 
unr ^: and yet what a strange power dwells in ihem! 
Taey regulate the succession of estates; and stately man¬ 
sions and wide parks and noble woods, and all the glory 
that pertains to such possessions, go to this man or the 
other according to these musty conceptions; and he who 
shall venture to run counter to them or neglect them will 
find in life, or after death (if he then revisit the earth), 
that those notions are too strong for him; so strongly do 
the invisible thoughts of men reg;u1ate and control the 
enjoyment of things outward and visible—so much mightier 
even in this life are the thing;s that are not seen than the 
things that are seen. 

The earliest example of conveyancing mentioned in 
literature is the purchase by Abraham of the cave of 
Machpelah, and the minute description of the parcels of land 
almost suggests that the narrator had a legal record before 
him: “ The field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, 
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which was before Mamre, the held, and cave which was 
therein, and all the trees that were in the field, that were 
in dl the borders round about.” Sir Edward Fry dis¬ 
cusses a conveyance found on an Assyrian tablet of the 
seventh or eighth century b.c., the conveyances of the 
Greek temple inscriptions, the wills of Aristotle and 
Epicurus, the elaborate curses and penalties spiritual 
invoked in many conveyances upon the breakers of them ; 
and, finally, points out that the foundation-stone of 
English liberties, the Magna Charter itself, is modelled 
upon the phraseology of a conveyance of land. 

Knowledge of affairs, fresh observation, classical remi¬ 
niscence, are happily blended in these papers, and that 
on Sicily closes with a reflection which must express the 
feeling of many a northern voyager in all these lands of 
the South: 

Sicily is in some sense a land of shadows—a land where 
the dead are more present to the mind than the living— 
a land where one feels oneself to be a breathing man 
visiting, like Dante, or like Hercules, the realms of 
phantoms. Everywhere you are haunted by the ghosts 
of great men, or the memories of great events, or of great 
and departed nations. In the lemon groves of the pro¬ 
montory of Naxos one fancies the sickly Nioias whiling 
away the winter, while his fleet rides in the bay outside 
the Greek harbour; at Syracuse we see a whole host of 
great shades—Nicias again, and Lamachus, slain near the 
Anapo, and the ghosts of thousands of Athenians perish¬ 
ing in the great harbonr and on the cliffs of Epipolae, 
and last of ml in the quarries, and so vanishing into thin 
air; and, again, by the shores of Ortygia, we think of 
Plato and Pindar and Bacchytides and Simonides, the 
visitors at the court of the stately Hiero; and last, but 
not least, of St. Paul tarrying for a short space in the 
harbour, and, perhaps, preaching in some of the squares 
or streets of the old city. There is yet another figure, as 
I have already mentioned, who follows one's thoughts 
through Sicily—the haughty and mystical Empedocles— 
we remember him on Sio slopes of Etna, in his native 
Acragas, and again at Selinus. And even in bright and 
busy Palermo the dead are more to us than the living. 
It IS of Hamilkar or Marcellus, or Frederick the Second 
and the brilliant Norman kings, that we think the most. 
So thoroughly in Sicily do the shadows of the past 
dominate the living present. 


Ripe Prose. 

Mmellanm. By Edward FitzGerald. “ Golden Treasury ” 
Series. (Macmillan. 28. fid.) 

There are things in this book that it was high time the 
FitzGerald following knew something about. The Wood- 
bridge recluse remembering his own youth and sym¬ 
pathising with the youth of others, as in “Euphranor”; 
helping to establish the memory of a good and simple man, 
as in the memoir of Bernard Barton ; striving to persuade 
people to read more of Crabbe, as in the preface to the 
Tales of the Hall-, half humorously, half sadly, and all 
wisely commenting on proverbial sagacity, as in the 
preface to Polonius ,—this FitzGerald is a more approach¬ 
able figure than the FitzGerald behind Omar Khayyam 
or even the Letters. The FitzGerald who could write 
this beautiful elegy on his old friend Bernard Barton is 
too little known: 

Lay him gently in the ground. 

The good, the genial, and the wise; 

While Spring blows forward in the skies 
To breathe new verdure o’er the mound 
Where the kindly Poet lies. 

Ge.itly lay him in his place, 

While the still Brethren round him stand ; 

Th ■ soul indeed is far away. 

But we would reverence the clay 
In which so long she made a stay, 

Bea uing through the friendly face. 

And holding forth the honest hand— 


Thou, that didst so often twine 
For other urns the funeral song. 

One who has known and lov’d thee long. 

Would, ere he mingles with the throng. 

Just hang this little wreath on thine. 

Farewell, thou spirit kind and true; 

Old Friend, for evermore Adieu! 

That this side of FitzGerald is so little known is 
his own fault or misfortune, no doubt; he had that 
curious temperament which decrees that its possessore 
shall rarely display their sweetest. But some of his 
sweetest is in this little book, and we prize it accordingly. 

The book is to be prized, too, for its style. FitzGerald 
wrote a prose of his own, flexible, sure, and very serene. 
This glimpse of Bernard Barton as picture-lover and 
picture-buyer could not be improved upon in any 
respect: 

With little critical knowledge of pictures, he was very 
fond of them, especially such as represented scenery 
familiar to him—the shady lane, the heath, the corn-firid, 
the village, the sea-shore. And he loved, after coming 
away from the bank, to sit in his room and watch the 
twilight steal over his landscapes as over the real face of 
nature, and then lit up again by fire or candle light. Nor 
could any itinerant picture-dealer pass Mr. Barton’s door 
without calling to tempt him to a new purchase. And 
then was B. B. to be seen, just come up from the bank, 
with broad-brim and spectacles on, examining some 
picture set before him on a chair in the most advanti^eous 
light; the dealer recommending, and Barton wavering, 
until partly by money, and partly by exchangee of some 
older favouritM, with perhaps a snuff-box thrown in to 
turn the scale, a bargain was concluded—generally to 
B. B.’s great disadvantage and great content. Then 
friends were called in to admire; and letters written to 
describe ; and the picture taken up to his bed-room to_ be 
seen by candlelight on going to bed, and by the morning 
sun on awaking; then hung up in the best place in the 
best room; till in time perhaps it was itself exchanged 
for some newer favourite. 

It is not only delicate and delightful in itself, but it was 
the only way in which to write of B. B.—a perfect 
adjustment of medium to subject. 

Of “ Euphranor ” we wish we had room to speak, but 
we can say no more than to commend it to all whoni H 
has till now eluded. The circumstance that it was printed 
in the comparatively recent three-volume edition of Fitz¬ 
Gerald disqualifies it, to some extent, from particular 
notice to-day. Mr. Aldis Wright has (liscovered a few 
interesting elegiac verses, one of which has a hint of a 
quatrain in the Persian poem. 

Beauty when laid in the grave 
Feedeth the lily beside her, 

wrote FitzGerald many years ago: two lines which bring 
to mind 

And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean, 

Ah ! lean upon it lightly I for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ? 

One word of complaining : it seems to us a great pi^ 
that Mr. Aldis Wright did not take advantage of this 
opportunity to print “Polonius” entire; particularly as 
some of the advertisements of the book which we have 
seen suggest that the publishers still believe it to have 
been included. To give the preface and omit Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s very interesting collection of old saws and 
modern instances, so shrewdly and wisely brought 
together, was a proceeding which we fail quite to 
understand. At most it would have added fifty pages to 
the book—which the book could well stand. 
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The Dazzling Youth. 

Th» Fantattieka: a Romantic Comedy in Three Acte. By 
Edmond Eoetand. Freely done into English verse by 
George Fleming, (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Thbei is no doubt that not only this particular “free” 
version of Eostand’s early play les Romanesquee (called in 
the present volume Zee Romantiquee), but the play itself, 
make a more favourable impression when read at leisure 
than they did at the Boyalty Theatre on the afternoon of 
May 29 last. On that occasion the cast was scarcely what 
it might have been, and so dainty and fragile is the 
texture of the piece that it is bound to suffer in theatrical 
representation except imder conditions the most ideal. It 
is an extended “ proverb in porcelain,” a sheer artificiality 
in egg-shell china, and it requires both perfect acting and 
a perfect setting. “ The scene,” says the author, “ to take 
place where one pleases, provided the costumes are pretty 
enough." In that flippant phrase is disclosed Bostand’s 
extraordinary instinct for the stage. A clumsy touch, a 
crude spot of colour, a too-emphasised gesture, the merest 
indiscretion, and the whole play crumbles to ashes, and 
you say, “There is nothing in it, after all.” There is 
nothing in it—except a mood and an atmosphere rendered 
with perfect technique. The plot—that of parents cun¬ 
ningly fostering a marriage between their children while 
pretending to veto it with fearful oaths—is as old as the 
century and many times older. The characters—they are 
purely conventional. The scene — it is “ where one 
pleases.”. The verse is polished, graceful, pretty and 
witty, but in no special degree. Only, the result is a 
faultless something. In this, just as in his two later 
plays, Bostand obtains the effect by a series of small 
felicities; he never reaches it by a single darizling stroke. 
Take the character of Straforel, the bravo. His first 
speech is to describe the various sorts of sham abductions 
which he is prepared to carry out on due payment: 

Sir! we’ve the obvious, open, schoolboy rape. 

Which only needs black cloaks, no matter what their shape; 
The rape by cab; ’tis little in request; 

The rape by day—the rape by night looks best; 

The pompous rape with coaches of the court. 

With powdered lacqueys, wigs of every sort— 

(The wig^ are extra)—eunuchs, slaves, and mutes. 

Blacks, bravos, brigands, musketeers—as suits; 

The rape done by postillions, three or four. 

And half a dozen horses, less or more; 

The decorous rape, in dowager’s landau— 

It is not popular, a trifle slow ; 

The comic rape; the lady must be fond; 

Bomantic, in a boat; requires a pond; 

The rape Venetian—wants a blue lagoon ; 

The rape by moonlight, or without a moon— 

Moonlight is dear, and always in demand; 

The rape lugubrious, by blue lightning planned. 

With challecge, single combats, dash of arms. 

Great flapping hats, dark cloaks, and war’s alarms; 

The rape emphatic, and the rape polite; 

The rape with torches, that’s a charming sight! 

The rape in masks—we call that classical; 

The rape gallant, done to sweet music’s c^; 

The rape in sedan-chair, that’s new and gay. 

The latest thing of all—and distingue. 

'I’he effect of that speech on the audience is much like the 
effect of the play as a whole. At first they listen per¬ 
functorily, and then slowly they come under the spell, 
until at last they are rapt away, the applause is enthusi¬ 
astic, and the actor must bow his acknowledgments. Of 
course the play is bravura, but it is exquisite bravura. Occa¬ 
sionally there are moments when the bravura, so hard and 
smooth, breaks as it were into a radiant blossom.—as at 
the culmination of Act III. where Sylvette murmurs— 

Oh, not in distant lands, in untrod ways. 

In wild adventure or in unsung lays. 

But here lives Poetry ! 

L67ie falls into his arms.] 


Despite the dizzying success of L’Aiglon, we do not by any 
means yet believe that Bostand is among the great play¬ 
wrights of the century. But he is a man of briffiaat 
devemess, and this play proves the fact as amply as either 
Cyrano or L'Aiglon. “George Fleming” has performed 
Ihe difficult task of translation very creditably, though one 
or two of her rhymes are atrocious. 


“ He Loved all the Rawnsleys.” 

Memories of the Tennysons. By the Bev. H. D. Bawnsley. 

Honorary Canon of Carlisle. (J. MacLehose & Sons.) 

If Lord Tennyson had not said (to one of themselves) that 
“ he loved all the Bawnsleys,” this little book had hardly 
been written. There were a good many Bawnsleys upon 
whom to scatter broadcast this not very specialised affec¬ 
tion. The Index of Names at the end of the volume sets 
forth: 

Bawnsley, Alice. 

Bawnsley, Canon. 

Bawnsley, Drummond. 

Bawnsley, Mrs. Drummond. 

Bawnsley, Edith. 

Bawnsley, Edward. 

Bawnsley, Mrs. Edward. 

The Tennysons and Bawnsleys had been neighbours 
and friends for two or three generations in Lincolnshire ; 
and here is traced over again the poetry-on-the-map, with 
allusions to the local influence of Somersby, Mablethorpe, 
Homcastle, Louth, and the rest, upon the poet’s mind. 
The attitude of Tennyson himself towards this yearning 
for local identification was characteristic. If you said 
you saw the influence, he denied it, and called you a dolt. 
If you did not see it, he said you were “ wanting.” Canon 
Bawnsley, we hasten to add, does not put it thus. He 
writes throughout on the supposition that the public 
expect a great poet to be also an amiable man, and that 
the author must fulfil the public expectation. 

The most entertaining chapter in the book is contributed 
to it by Mr. Wilbraham Bawnsley. The poet’s love for 
this member of the Bawnsley family was not without the 
element that chastens. “ Once when I was walking with 
him, he pulled me up sharply for using the word ‘ awful.’ 
‘You have used that twice this morning. I can’t bear 
it.’ ” The delinquent assures us that he used the offend¬ 
ing “awful” in its legitimate, not its slang, sense, on 
both occasions; but he quickly adds that he was “ very 
sorry ho had used it.” Amother time he used the 
word “ knowledge,” pronouncing it as a rhyme to college. 
“ He looked at tne and said, ‘ Knowledge, I say.’ I said, 

‘ Do you say acknowledge, too ? ’ He thought a moment, 
and then said, ‘ Yes, I do.’ ” When Lord Tennyson had 
nothing to correct in Mr. Bawnsley, he could always fall 
back on the critics. “Soon after the publication of 
Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After, I found him rather angry 
at the critics having taken the old man who speaks in the 
poem as intended for a picture of himself. ‘ I this old 
white-heade4 dreamer! As if I should call myself that! 
I that have not a white hair in my head! ’” Against that 
expression he could put, for comfort, an allusion to his 
head which he described as “ the greatest compliment he 
ever had paid him.” “Two working-men, masons, he 
thought, passed him in the street, and he heard one say to 
the other: ‘ There goes a Shakespeare-like fellow! ’ ” One 
must not omit Mr. Wilbraham Eawnsley’s tribute to the 
straightforwardness of the poet. He complimented Mrs. 
W. Bawnsley for not wearing “ a dross improver, or, as 
he called it in his straightforward manner, a bustle.” 
But one is not sure that he approved of the dress any more 
than of the improver. “‘It is clothes,’ said Tennyson, 
‘ that make the immodesty, not the want of them. There 
is nothing immodest in your natural skin.’ ” 


Bawnsley, Margaret. 
Bawnsley, Mary. 
Bawnsley, Sophy. 
Bawnsley, Bev. T. H. 
Bawnsley, Mrs. T. H. 
Bawnsley, W. F. 
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Tennyson, however, was nothing if not garbed. The 
little boy who aske 1 him why he wore the purple cloak and 
wideawake if he didn’t like to be stared at, got no answer. 
Once when Canon Eawnsley was walking with him near 
Farringford, a char-a-banc of tourists went by. Probably 
they knew nothing of the poet, but his hat and cloak 
signalled to them from the roadway. “ Lord Tennyson 
turned his face to the bank and began prodding violently 
with his stick. ‘Are they looking?’ ‘Yes,’ said I. 
‘Let them look then,’ said the poet; and they did look, 
but they saw nothing but the broad back of his cape and 
the flap of his ample wideawake.” The only thing that 
would have annoyed the poet more than to hear the 
passers-by were looking, was that they were not. There 
is much more of this sort of sorry self-consciousness. And 
the strange thing is that Canon Eawnsley does not seem 
to see how pitiful it is. 

Of the impersonal side of Teimyson, of Tennyson the 
wonder-worker in words, we get no real glimpse in these 
pages. A little side-light is thrown, indeed, on the motive 
that lay behind the composition of the epitaph for Lord 
Stratford De Eedcliffe’s epitaph in the Abbey; and it is 
not exhilarating. ‘‘ I hate doing this kind of thing,” he 
said, “ but they bother one out of one’s life if one refuses. 
It is the best way to peace.” The one item in the book 
which has added anything to our own knowledge of 
Tennyson is the correspondence concerning the Poet 
Laureateship when it became vacant on the death of 
S )uthey. The mysteriousness of the ways and moans of 
appointmg laureates becomes greater than ever when we 
find, in Wordsworth’s lifetime, Tennyson being put forward 
for the laurel by Mr. and Mrs. Butler (Fanny Kemble and 
her husband), who wrote to Lord Francis Egerton, who, 
in turn, wrote to the Lord Chamberlain about it. Two 
letters from Lord Francis to Mrs. Butler show how anxious 
he was to accede to any request of hers; but any hope he 
had was dashed by the receipt of a note from the Lord 
Chamberlain: 

Beau Lokd Fkancis, —The Laureateship is actually 
offered to Wordsworth. It only remains for me, there¬ 
fore, to express my regret that I am unable to comply 
with your wishes in favour of Mr. Tennyson, whose merits 
are highly spoken of.—Believe me, my dear Lord, yours 
most truly. Be La Waek. 

Anyhow, Lord Francis obliged his friend by getting an 
immediate pension for Tennyson; and the Laureateship 
als } was added to him within a decade of years. 


Other New Books. 

London Memoeies. By C. W. Heckethobx. 

Mr. Heckethom has done better here than in his similar 
work, London Souvenirs, with which we found fault just a 
year ago for its irrelevant and violent opinions on chops 
and steaks. Browning’s poetry, and other things outside 
the scope of the book. Mr. Ileckethorn now sticks to his 
text, the interesting and inexhaustible text of the London 
streets. His jocularity is still rather clumsy, and is 
certainly misplaced when it is directed against the Griffin 
at Temple Bar, which he describes as a ‘‘ hideous abor¬ 
tion ”—a most unpleasing and incorrect phrase. To 
dispute with Mr. Heckethom whether the Griffin is a 
sightly monument or not is outside our scope; we think 
it very sightly, and we do not know what Mr. Heckethom 
means by saying that its colour “ leads our country visitors 
to imagine that it is carved out of green cheese.” Mr. 
Heckethorn’s style permits him to say that Dr. Johnson 
was “ ffummuxed ” by the language of Billingsgate. By 
the way, he assumes that “Billingsgate” is still hoard, 
and tells of a woman who only recently said, “I go to 
’ear the langwidge ; it do so remind me of my poor dear 


’usbing.” We fancy this is a lame version of one of 
Keene’s jokes in Punch relating to Oovent Garden. We 
think that Sir Walter Besant is nearer the mark in de¬ 
scribing “ Billingsgate ” as a dead language. 

But this book is interesting. From old books, news¬ 
papers, and persoual observation Mr. Heckethom has 
gathered mu^ curious lore about London streets and 
houses, executions, extinct trades, windmills, earthquakes, 
fires, and the life of the river; and his pages will both 
satisfy and stimulate the general reader’s interest in these 
things. Such amenities of “ Savage Old London ” as 
nose - slitting, hand - chopping, the pillory, and witch¬ 
swimming are described; and we leave it to Mr. Clarence 
Eook to decide whether the state of society which bred 
those craelties ranks lower than the one which sends forth 
the Hooligan flown with insolence and beer, and gripping 
his cheap, but murderous, revolver. The study of “ The 
South Lambeth-road ” is rightly called “ a microscopic 
bit of topography ” ; in some respects it is the most 
distinctive paper in a book which we can cordially recom¬ 
mend to the “ Londonarian.” (Chatto. 63.) 

The Geeat Boee Wae. By A. Coxax Doyle. 

“The book was begun in England and continued on board a 
steamer, but the greater part was written in a hospital tent in 
the intervals of duty during the epidemic at Bloemfontein,” 
says Dr. Doyle in his preface, and the book shows evident 
signs of it. Here and there is an obvious straining after 
effect, and the constant repetition of “ the dark Cronje ” 
in the account of Paatdeberg adds to our suspicion that 
Dr. Doyle is striving for strength and picturesqueness by 
means which, with greater leisure, he would have 
avoided. Still, the fact remains that the book is, so far, the 
only account of the war that has been published. It has 
the advantage of being written by one who has visited the 
scene of this great drama, has met many of the chief actors 
in it, and has seen with his own eyes something of the 
actual operations. As far as a recollection of many 
despatches and telegrams may be trusted. Dr. Conan Doyle 
seems remarkably accurate. He begins at the beginning 
with an account of the Boer race, and his chapters dealing 
with the Cause of the Quarrel, and with the events before 
hostilities began, are written in temperate and well- 
balanced language. The arrangement of the book is 
excellent, the only part which might have been fuller being 
the work of Lord Eobert.s and Lord Kitchener at Cape 
Town, and the sudden concentration on the Modder. It is 
the account of the actual fighting which is disappointing, 
and in this Dr. Conan Doyle suffers from the books which 
he has given as hostages for what we feel we have a right 
to demand of him. In this respect he has the disadvantage 
of being compared, not with other men, but with himself, 
and so far—and so far only—he has fallen short of expecta¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, the book will, no doubt, remain for a 
long while the best and most convenient history of the 
war. The maps are good, the appendix of casualties up to 
September 8 is most useful, and the index can be referred 
to safely. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Settlement aitee 

THE Wae in South Afeica. By M. J. Faeellt. 

What is to be done with South Africa after the war ? is 
a question which is just now occupying many minds. The 
settlement will recjuire not only the genius of the great 
statesman, but the trained intellect of the lawyer to deal 
with such subjects as the degree to which legislation 
should admit natives to civil and political rights similar to 
those possessed by Europeans; the recognition to bo 
accorded to native usages; the regulation of Asiatic 
immigration ; the effects of systems of land tenure, native 
and European; and so on, and so on; all of which will 
have to be finally settled in one way or another. As a 
preliminary, Dr. Farelly in(piires into the cause of the 
disunite between Great Britain and the semi-independent 
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Boer States, ami does it from the point of view of the 
lawyer who is endeavouring to malce an impartial summary 
of a case. The best part of the book most certainly is the 
inquiry, with its wealth of documents and facts, which, both 
in the body of the work and in the Appendix, Dr. Farelly 
puts before his readers to enable them to form a clear 
judgment on all the matters in dispute. In his remarks 
on the state of things which must prevail when peace is 
proclaimed. Dr. Far^y is not quite so lucid. He seems to 
advocate a government something like that of India for 
the whole of South Africa, with a Governor-General and 
an Advisory Council; but he does not grasp his subject 
boldly, and he gives the reader the impression that he is 
afraid of hurting the feelings of some section or other of 
the population. This attitude on the part of Englishmen 
has been the curse of South Africa, and it has weighed 
on everyone from the Colonial Minister at home to the 
Colonial Minister at the Cape. The considerations at the 
end are the weakest part of the book, of which the chief 
value lies in the very fine and impartial chapter dealing 
with the events and trend of opinion prior to the issue of 
Mr. Kruger’s ultimatum. (MacmiUan.) 

The Far East: 

Its History and its Question. By Alexis Krausse. 

Mr. Krausse, who, in spite of his Russian name, appears 
to be an Englishman, is certainly a man without whom that 
odd abstraction, the general reader, would not know much 
about the Chinese question. His works on Russia in Asia 
and China in Decay, not to mention the excellent little 
handbook. The Story of the Chinese Crisis, in a way 
lead up to the present volume. The Far East is, as far 
as some three or four hundred pages permit, a com¬ 
plete account of the history of the Oriental Asiatic world 
in its relations with Western civilisation, with an 
examination of the existing factors in the Far Eastern 
questton, and a statement of the evidence bearing upon 
the subject. Of course, the question resolves itself into 
a struggle between Great Britain and Russia, and Mr. 
Krausse sums up the state of affairs in the following 
words: 

The prospect in the Far E 1 st is clouded. Its ultimate 
outcome must, by dint of the working of the forces I have 
discussed, be partition and absorption until the whole of 
the map becomes reconstituted. The lion’s share must go 
to Russia. Of that there can be no question. China will 
by slow degrees be divided, first into nominal spheres of 
influence; subsequently into protectorates; finally into 
colonies and possessions of the various Powers. Korea as 
a national entity is doomed. The only question is whether 
it will fall to Russia or Japan, and it remains oidy to be 
seen whether England will at the eleventh hour puU her¬ 
self together and strive to save the Yangstze Valley as her 
share of the spoil, or whether she will, by a continuation 
of her past and present tactics, allow herself to bo elbowed 
out of Central China, even as she has been out of Manchuria, 
and is about to be out of the north. Such is the outcome 
of the situation, such the problem to be solved. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Krausse is by no means opti¬ 
mistic, and the worst of it is that the multitude which rmes 
in England cannot be persuaded to take China seriously, or 
to think anything of the chronic bad faith of Russia. The 
appendices to the book are particularly useful for reference, 
as they include a chronology of the history of the Far East, 
the text of the more important treaties and conventions, 
and furnish a bibliography of authorities on the Far East. 
The index is fairly good, and the maps and plans are useful, 
though the large map in the pocket of the cover is by no 
means up to date in the matter of railways. Generally, 
Mr. Krausse should take heed not to split his infinitives, 
and it is with regret that we notice Frankenstein once 
again tranformed into the Monster. Even if Mr. Krausse 
were nut aware that Frankenstein created the Monster, 
surely there must have been someone at the printer’s or 
publisher’s capable of drawing his attention to this aU too 


common blunder. We dwell on the point because mistakes 
of this kind give rise to the horrid thought. What if Mr. 
Krausse be as inaccurate about Russia’s proceedings as he 
is about those of Mrs. Shelley’s hero ? (Grant Richards. 
18s.) 

The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain : 

THE Man and Statesman. By N. M. Marris. 

We do not doubt that there is a public demand for a 
life of the Colonial Secretary; the only point on which 
scepticism is allowable is whether the public demanded so 
stout a tome. But this is an age of gossip, and the present 
volume is the work of a professed admirer who has gathered 
together from newspapers and other such sources, anecdotes, 
quotations, characteristic incidents, and even caricatures, 
and has woven them together with an artlessness which is 
in itself attractive. It is often said loosely that Mr. 
Chamberlain has changed his coat. If this means that he - 
has been inconsistent, it is inaccurate. He has been no 
more inconsistent than a snake which sloughs its old skin. 
Rightly considered the Mr. Chamberlain of to-day is the 
product of evolution and environment. All men are 
that, no doubt, but few in so striking a degree as Mr. 
Chamberlain. His mind is essentially commercial: first, 
ho strove for his own commercial advantage, then for that 
of Birmingham, then for that of the United Kingdom, 
and, lastly, for that of the Empire. The means which he 
has employed have varied, and rightly so, with the needs 
of the situation. He began in the screw trade and did 
well for himself; he became a municipal councillor, and 
afterwards mayor, and did well for Birmingham. He then 
turned his attention to politics and joined the Radicals, 
partly from heredity and partly because that party seemed 
to him most likely to advance the interests of business. 
But as his mind expanded to take in the idea of a world¬ 
wide empire living on commerce and supported by trade 
he joined those who have the interests of the Empire at 
heart, and with whose aid alone it was possible to achieve 
that commercial expansion, whether personal or national, 
which has really always been Mr. Chamberlain’s aim. 
This has been the Colonial Secretary’s object in life; he 
has pushed forward commercial expansion in varying 
circumstances with the tools ready to his hand, and he 
has done it with all his might. Mr. Marris’s book is 
really a contribution, and a useful one, to the “Life ” that 
will be written in years to come, but for the present it 
will serve. The collection of photographs of Mr. Chamber- 
lain is perhaps more extensive than his modesty would 
altogether approve ; but they, like the illustrations of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s residences and the caricatures from various 
sources, have their value for the historian. The chrono¬ 
logical tables are useful, and the index is unusually full. 
Altogether it is a needed and timely work, but one that 
must bo read with discretion. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

WooiNGS AND Weddings in 

Many Climbs. By Louise Jordan Miln. 

To produce a book upon the subjects which Mrs Miln 
has here adventured was by no moans an easy task, if it 
were to be more than a simple chronicle of curious facts. 
Mrs. Miln has succeeded in making it much more than 
that. Her treatment is always broad-minded—conspicu¬ 
ously so, indeed—and she has a sympathy and insight 
which render her observation of real vmue. She takes a 
wide and sound view of sexual relationship which may 
startle readers who have accustomed themselves to the 
narrow circle of the single outlook. It is this faculty of 
seeing things in true perspective, of realising the inevit¬ 
able force of custom and environment, which enables Mrs. 
Miln to treat with equal justice and understanding such 
different marriage systems as those of Norway and 
Hungary, of Italy and China. The chapter devoted to 
China is of particular interest, and it is refreshing to read 
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such seateaoes as these written by a lady who has made an 
intimate study of the people: 

Of all that I have learned of them I am most convinced 
of two things. First, that they are a great and an admir¬ 
able people; second, that the European who knows them 
most knows them little. 

As to the question of the general subjection of Eastern 
women, Mrs. Miln concludes that it exists more in appear¬ 
ance than in fact. Much of this talk of subjection is with¬ 
out imderstanding, and we are glad to welcome in Mrs. 
MUn one whose ideas of women’s education would be 
hailed as heterodox by the elect. For ourselves, we are 
in entire agreement with her. 

It must be added that the binding of the book is deplor¬ 
able ; a demy octavo volume, two and a half inches thick, 
should have a hacking calculated to hold the pages to¬ 
gether for at least several perusals. A single reading had 
served to give three of the illustrations in our copy their 
unwilling freedom. (Pearson. Ids.) 

Tun Niitbtjsenth Centubt: a Dialogue 

nr Utopia. By Havelock Ellis. 

We are often unable to accept Dr. Havelock Ellis’s 
ideals, or even to share his interests; but we recognise in 
him an earnest thinker whose comments on the present 
and the future of civilisation are always stimulating and 
suggestive. The criticism of the nineteenth century which 
he here puts into the mouths of two shadowy personages 
in a vaguely remote century perhaps gives us of his best. 
Doubtless it displays a certain impatience with, and a 
failure fully to understand, ways of life and thought 
unshared by the writer; yet it has things to say which we 
poor folk of the nineteenth century’s end may well ponder. 
An extravagant and aggressive development of nationalism, 
a complete failure to apply the teachings of science to the 
organisation of physic^ and material life, a singular want 
of care for beauty and craftsmanship—these are among 
the leading charges which Mr. Ellis brings against us; 
and who i^all claim that they are not justified ? Yet one 
feels that it is easy talking for folk in a distant century 
for whom somehow—but how?—all the problems which 
baffle us have been solved. An analysis of the British 
type of character which closes the dialogue contains some 
good remarks on the interaction of the two racial elements— 
the Teutonic and what for the present we must call the 
Celtic—which go to form that type : 

The temper of their race was highly composite. Great 
Britain had not only been the prey of the most savage 
races of prehistoric Europe, which had thus passed on 
their chiuracteristics unchanged to their descendants. 
Those remote islands had also been the ultimate refuge 
of the shyest and feeblest races of early Europe. And 
these, too, had passed on their characteristics to the later 
possessors of the land, their cunning and reserve, their 
suspicion, their melancholy silence, their ideals, their 
dreams. Thus, they were perpetually oscillating between 
awkward timidity and an arrogance so unbounded that 
their own doctors regarded it as a disease, and dealt with 
it as “ morbid self-assurance.” So was produced an extra¬ 
ordinary amalgam of character which admirably fitted the 
British race for the special work which at one moment it 
was able to perform in the world. They were aided as 
much by the qualities of their weakness as by those of 
their strength. Their brooding reserve, their gloomy 
suspicion, their cunning, effected what sheer brute strength 
alone would never have been adequate to effect. 

(Grant Eichards. 38. 6 d.) 


Somehow one does not grudge the multiplication of 
military biographies. They are records of things definitely 
done or endeavoured, and if it is impossible to give atten¬ 
tion to all of them on publication they are assured of their 
place in the military records of the Empire. Two such 
biographies, both associated with India, are The Life of 
Lieut.-Col. John llatiyhluti, by Major A. C. Yate (Murray, 


128. net.), and General Sir Arthur 1. Cotton : Hit Life's 
Work, by his daughter. Lady Hope (Hodder & Stoughton, 
12s. net). Haughton was an Hidian frontier man, and 
commandant of the 36th Sikhs; Cotton was an Indian 
famine expert, and a strenuous advocate of irrigation. 
Their lives terminated within a year of each other (1897 
and 1898), though at very different ages, and the one on 
the field of battle the other at home. 

It is rather singular that Captain A. T. Mahan does not 
write a preface to his Story of the War in South Africa 
(Sampson Low) to explain his special standpoint. As a 
master of strategy on the sea he is certainly not likely to 
be without fresh ideas on the strategpy of the veldt, but the 
multiplicity of war-books forbids our giving his work 
more than this mention. 

Who was Thomas Hariot ? How many of us have any 
knowledge of this inventor of the telescope, friend of 
Ealeigh, historian of Virginia, and present occupant of a 
lowly bed in the garden of the Bank of England. It was 
the Virginian connexion that prompted the Hercules Club, 
of Vermont, to reprint Hariot’s Brief and True Report of 
the New Found Land of Virginia, but it is to the biographicffl 
zeal of the late Mr. Henry Stevens, the founder of the 
dub, and of his son, Mr. Henry N. Stevens, that we owe 
the admirable little book of which the full title is Thomas 
Hariot, the Mathematician, the Philosopher, and the Scholar, 
Developed Chiefly from Dormant Materials. The phrase 
“developed diiefly from dormant materials” exactly 
describes the scholarly zeal which produced this admirable 
volume. 

Mr. Edgar Sanderson has broken fresh ground in writing 
and assembling in one book biographies of such patriot- 
heroes as' Martin Diaz, the Spanish Guerilla chief; the 
heroes of the Tyrolese war of 1809; those of the Greek 
War of Independence, 1821-1827 (Byron’s war); Simon 
Bolmar, of the South American Eevolution of 1811-1830; 
Schavyl of the Caucasus, and others. Historical novelists 
in search of plots will find them here. 

Members of the Scottish Presbyterian churches will be 
the readers of The Life of Henry Calderwood, by his son 
and the Eev. David Woodside (Hodder & Stoughton, 
78. 6d.). As a minister, a University professor, a poli¬ 
tician, and an administrator of church affairs, but chiefly 
as a man of great breadth and kindliness. Prof. Calder¬ 
wood retains a place in Scottish hearts which ensures the 
popularity of this work. His books on social and ethical 
subjects were very numerous, and ho wrote the Life of 
David Hume in the “Famous Scots” series. 

“ A cosmopolitan impartiality,” says Mr. Henry Norman, 
in a preface, characterises M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s book on 
Far East problems which Mr. Eichard Davey has trans¬ 
lated under the title of The Awakening of the East-. 
Siberia — Japan — China (Heinemann). Mr. Norman’s 
preface is, in effect, a review of the book which he heartily 
recommends as an impartial dealing with “the gravest 
matter before the civilised world to-day.” 

Lord Eosebery does not pledge himself to all the views 
taken by Mr. H. 0. Arnold-Forster, M.P., in his little book. 
The War Offiee, The Army, and the Empire, but in a brief 
preface he recoghisei the writer’s competence to handle a 
subject of grave importance. The contents appeared in 
various newspapers. 

To the “ Temple Primers ” Mr. Dent adds International 
Law, by Mr. F. E. Smith, and Greek History, by Prof. 
Heinrich Swoboda. 

New editions do greatly pullulate. We have popular 
reprints of “ Q.’s ” romances. Dead Man's Rock and The 
Splendid Spur from Messrs. Cassell, at 38. 6d. each; a 
second edition of the late Lord De Tabley’s A Guide to the 
Study of Book-Plates (Sherratt & Hughes, Manchester); 
Kinglake’s Eothen in the “ Little Library ” (Methuen, 
Is. Cd. not.); Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, a pretty 
pocket edition (Kogan Paul, Is. (id. net); and Femmore 
Cooper’s Deerslayer (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.). 
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Lord Jim. By Josepli Oonrad. 

(Blackwood. Bs.) 

Lord Jim is a searching study—prosecuted with patience 
and understanding—of the cowa^ce of a man who was 
not a coward. A moment of great trial came to Jim when 
he was mate of a steamer. He failed. For years he 
lived dully, never forgetting this failure; and then came 
an opportunity to retrieve (before God), and he took it. 
Tbht is the story, in barest outline, which Mr. Oonrad has 
lavished his energy upon, omitting not the minutest tittle 
of evidence in Jim’s favour (and, through Jim, in favour 
of us all—for Jim’s trial and subsequent penance typify 
the trials and penances of all men); omitting nothing 
in Jim’s disfavour; reproducing every shaft of light that 
played utou Jim from all sides; and giving us, too, the 
wonderful bizarre setting of the drama: the mysterious 
tropical sea, the odd parti-coloured life of the Eastern 
port, with its natives, its captains, and its traders; and, 
later, the inner life of the tiny State in the M^y Peninsula 
where Jim worked out his salvation—all done with a 
poetical, romantic, half-wistful air for which wo go in vain 
to any other English writer. That the book is of the sea 
and the East is in a certain way an accident: its applica¬ 
tion to life, to all of us, is in no way diminished by this 
chance. For Jim, as we have said, stands for the 
universal; he has something in common with us all. 

We may, perhaps, return to the subject again, more 
particularly to Mr. Conrad’s revelation of the East. But 
now we may just refer to the vividness of the glimpses 
which the story gives us, here and there, of some of the men 
who are engaged in relating the East to the West; those 
strange links with the two civilisations; voluntary exiles 
from this country, denationalising themselves that the 
British flag shall find trade wherever it penetrates. The 
romance of the merchant service is not a whit less enthral¬ 
ling, and is many times more curious, than that of the 
Navy, and Mr Oonrad knows it all. There is in this 
book. Lord Jim, a wonderful figure of a latter-day 
buccaneer; and the old trader Stein, with his butter¬ 
flies and his resignation and his memories and his 
power, is a figure that fills the eyd. They are em¬ 
bodied forth, these odd sojourners in their wrong hemi¬ 
sphere, so subtly, so almost magically, in this poignant 
narrative; they come silently and suddenly, and stay, 
^d the strange thing is Aat the story all the time 
is of Jim and his poor boyish conscience, and his lost 
opportunity, and his far-reaching egoism (reaching even to 
the most confident of Mr. Conrad’s readers); and yet, 
though Jim is the subject, and the beginning and the end, 
there is the crowded, mysterious East too, and there are 
these notable men—Brown and Stein, Brierley and Brierley’s 
mate, the German captain and the Swedish chandler, 
Cornelius and Doramin, Jewel and Tamb ’Itam and, more 
than all, Marlow. And yet, though so fully drawn, they 
have a place in the book only and solely by virtue of their 
relation to Jim. How Mr. Conrad can tell so much so 
incidentally wo cannot explain. But the secret gives him 
a double claim; for not only does he command attention 
for his story, but also for his art. He is at once a reader’s 
and a novelist’s novelist. 

The blemishes are very slight. We are a little doubtful 
if the picture of Jim given in the opening pages is the 
right one: we do not quite follow Mr. Conrad’s scheme in 
choosing to place him before the reader as a water-clerk 
at the outset. His water-clerking was not the most 
important phase of his life. Indeed, we do not quite see 
why this adult presentation was called for just there at 
idl; why not have begun with page 3, at the words, 
“Originally he came from a parsonage”? Again, there 
is a slight jerkiness in the passages immediately following 
that might have been smoothed away. Lastly, there is 


the mechanical convention of the story itself, which decrees 
that Mr. Conrad shall retire at page 34 and hand over &e 
rest of the narrative to a story-twer in an arm-chair on 
an evening after dinner. There is good precedent for this 
mannerism. One of the finest short stories ever written— 
Turgenev’s “ Lear of the Steppes ”—is modelled on pre¬ 
cisely the same lines; yet we own to a prejudice against it. 
In the case of Lord Jim, the objection is twofold, for it is 
not credible. This after-dinner story, told without a 
break, consists of about 99,000 words. Now it is unreason¬ 
able to suppose that the narrator, who chose his words 
with care, spoke at a greater rate than 150 words a 
minute, which means that he was telling that after-dinner 
stoiy to his companions for eleven solid hours. Mr. 
Conrad, we fancy, in his zeal, lost sight of this amusing 
prolixity. He has also'occasionally made his spokesman 
employ phrases such as no oral story-teller would be 
likely to compass. As an example, take this interlude 
on the moon: 

There is something haunting in the light of the moon ; 
it has all the dispassionateness of a disembodied soul, and 
something of its inconceivable mystery. It is to our 
sunshine, which—say what you like—is all we have to live 
by,_ what the echo is to the so\md: misleading and con¬ 
fusing whether the note be mocking or sad. It robs all 
forma of matter—which, after all, is our domain—jf their 
substance, and gives a sinister reality to shadows alone. 

That is all right; but we have some difficulty in believing 
it just there. It is not thus that men speak. 

One other point: the suicide of Brierley. We are not 
persuaded that that is proved. 

But these, after all, are nothings. We mention them 
more in the hope that (for our own pleasure) Mr. Conrad 
may, perhaps, come to revise his preference for story by 
story-teller above story by himself than because they really 
matter. Lord Jim is too fine for such spots to injure its 
beauty. 


Ptecavi. By E. W. Hornung. 

(Eichards. 6s.) 

Mr. Hobnuko rivets our attention on a spectacle of 
grandiose simplicity. We see a disgraced rector engaged, 
during the five years of his suspension, in rebuilding his 
church which an enemy has destroyed by fire. The 
publicity given to his misconduct alienates from him every¬ 
body in his parish. Alone and unaided—the pleonasm is 
really excusable—he shapaa the stones of the new edifice 
and sets them in their place, while his enemy, the father 
of the woman he led astray, nurses the implacable hate 
which is to terminate in a tragic repetition of his sacrilegi¬ 
ous crime. There is a moment when the reader fears a 
breakdown in the poetic scheme of the story. Will the 
heroic clergyman find a haven in matrimony, and there 
forget a dead mistress and an expiated sin ? Happily he 
does not, and he stands out in ue mind majestically, a 
type unlikely to be imitated, but one that satisfies the 
hungriest idealism. 

The realism of the story is commendable. We seem to 
hear the weariful feet of the years of lonely labour; they 
are verily the “ black oxen ” of the Celtic poet. Not 
satisfied with ostracising him, his parishioners kill his dog. 
He has to be his own butcher and baker and housemaid. 
One suspects exaggeration, but surrenders to the charm of 
a simple, direct story, in the perusal of which it is im- 
necessary to look back at every tenth page to recall some 
forgotten motion of complicated machinery. 

To say that Peccavi is far better than the author’s last 
story is scarcely to place it. It is, in a sense, outside his 
art. Given the idea, and the inspiration for writing it 
came as a matter of course. 

The book is to be read for a single idea, and the. 
character who impersonates it. 
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note! on the week’i Fiction arc not nccctcarily final. 
Review* of a telection will follow.~\ 

Richard Yea-and-Nay. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Mr. Hewlett’s first long work since The Forest Lovers. 
Book I. is called “ The Book of Yea”; Book II., ‘‘The 
Book of Nay.” The hero is Richard Ca;ur-de-Lion ; hut 
Mr. Hewlett gives him the name Richard Yea-and-Nay, 
invented by the troubadour baron yclept Bertram de Bom. 
The romance begins before Richard’s coronation, and ends 
with his death at Chaluz. It is dedicated to the author’s 
friend, Mr. Edmund Gosse, “always benevolent to his 
intention.” (Macmillan. 6 s.) 

Chloris of the Island. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

A romantic, bustling, adventurous story of a past day 
by a versatile writer who knows his period to the shape of 
a periwig. “ Gad! so it is! ” cried his master in alarm ; 
“ but pooh, one man. . . . Drive on, and drive over him, 
rascal. The lady and I must reach the port to-night ere 
twelve.” It was in the month of May of the year 1805. 
(Harpers. 68 .) 

Ronald Kestrel. i By A. J. Dawson. 

The cover shows a sandy, Eastern scene. Chapter I. 
takes us to Morocco, which is what we have the right to 
expect from the author of African Nights' Entertainment ; 
then we are whisked to New South Wales; but it is in 
London that the story settles down to tell of journalism, 
authorship, love, and—rest. (Heinemann. 63 .) 

Dr. North .\nd His Friends. By S. Weir Mitchell. 

In his leisure Dr. Mitchell, a well-known New York 
physician, writes books—many books. His latest is not a 
novel in the regular form, but a series of conversations 
and incidents passing in the lives of a certain group of 
people, several of whom have already figured in the author’s 
earlier book. Characteristics. Among the characters, be¬ 
sides Dr. North, physician, are an artist, a scholar, a 
railway speculator, and a variety of ladies. (Macmillan, ds.) 

A Gentleman. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter Forbes. 

A novel of social life, introducing us to the world of 
titled folk, among them the Duke of Inveresk, “one of 
the world’s darlings,” also “ one of Nature’s darlings, which 
is a very different matter.” A Gentleman is the story of a 
dressm^er’s son, brought up by his mother “ as a gentle¬ 
man,” of his awakening, and of his successful career. 
(Murray. 68 .) 

Trinity Bells. By A.melia E. Barr. 

A costume story of old New York. The heroine’s name 
is Catharine Van Clyffe, “the bright, lovely Catharine 
Van Clyffe, who, just one hundred years ago, was a pupil 
in the school of the Moravian Sisters at Bethlehem.” The 
book contains some good pictures, and a quantity of music 
and lavender sentiment. (Fisher Unwin. 68 .) 

Yolande, the Parisienne. By Lucas Cleeve. 

Winged words stare at us from the chapter headings, 
wild imaginings from the text, and on p. 210 wo stumble 
on this; “ When we came out of the Sphinx, a Hy was 
waiting outside, with the cabman asleep on the box. I 
got in, but neither Satan nor Death followed, and I was 
thankful to be alone.” The publisher informs tlie world 
in an advertisement that Yolande “can hardly be compared 
to any other similar work if we hej except Marie 

Corelli’s The Harrows of Hatan." (John Long. Gs.) 

The Adventures of Tyleu Tatlock. By Dick Donovan. 

T. T. was a private detective. Twenty-one of his adven¬ 
tures lie at rest between these (s)vers ; “ 'I'he (lueensforry 
Mystery,” “Tracked by ’I'eetli,” “Between Dead Lips,” 
and so on, and .so on. (Cluitto & Windus. Gs. Gd.) 


The Yellow Man. By Carlton Da we. 

Mystery, murder, Chinese secret societies, beginning 
“between Slough and Windsor, and ending in China.” 
“I almost shrieked aloud with joy. Why? A moment’s 
reflection gave me pause. Truly it was Ah Yon, but 
for what purpose ? . . . ‘ Makee set flee,’ said Ah Yon. 

‘ Kung no ’ave love for you ; Wooching welly duel also. 
My ’ave come makee look see.’ ” Mr. Dawe knows China, 
and has written many books about China, but the China¬ 
man in fiction remains a bore. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Of Royal Blood. By William Le Queu.x. 

Mr. Le Queux is known to us as a “ yarning ” novelist 
with an untiring pen. We gather from a “ literary note ” 
submitted by his publishers that he is “a diplomatist as 
well as a novelist, and is known to most of the European 
British Embassies,” and that Of Royal Blood “ contains 
many thinly-disguised portraits of people well-known in 
Brussels, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, and is in reality 
founded on fact.” If this “item of news” finds readers 
for Of Royal Blood Mr. Le Queux will have his reward. 
(Hutchinson. 68.) 

The Conscience of Gilbert 

Pollard. By Adeline Sergeant. 

A leisurely, somewhat old-fashioned tale, but not neces¬ 
sarily any the worse for that. “ So, for a time, Gilbert 
saw himself as God saw him, and knew that he—he, and 
notHedworth—was at heart the .” (Hodder&Co. 68.) 

Over Grass-Grown Tr.ul3. By H. G. Shedd. 

“This, then, is a litilo book of Western stories, by 
Harry Graves Shedd, of which five hundred were printed, 
and the number of this volume is 375.” (Lincoln, Neb., 
U.S.A.: KioteCo.) 

The Duke. By J. Storer Clousimn. 

The old Duke was a “drefful” bad man. Wnen he 
was dying he said to his friend. Sir Pursuivant Debrette : 

“ I haven’t had a folly that’s cost mo loss than a £50 note, 
and I’ve left a wardrobe that would fit out half the men 
about town.” Then he died, and this light-hearted tale 
by the author of The Lunatic at Large t )js with the career 
of the new Duke. (Arnold. 6.s.) 

Edward Barry. By Louis Becke. 

He was a South Se.i pearler. Follow him, and you will 
have plenty of excitement and adventure, for Mr. Becke 
is an old hand at the rousing yarn. “Like lightning 
Billy Onotoa spun round, his sheath knife flashing in his 
right hand, and the lust of blood in his eyes; in an 
instant the two wore struggling madly together.” (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s,) 

A Boer of To-Day. By G. Cossins. 

This story is “ actual,” if nothing else ; but we wonder 
the author was content to end it at the siege of Ladysmith. 
General Buffer, Sir George White, Mr. Kruger, Joubert, 
are all served up in these pages. This is how the ex- 
President, having “ expectorated fiercely,” talks: " Achl 
how I hate them, those Englanders! When the time 
comes, how they will open their eyes at the groat guns 
and the shells ! Almachtig \ tlu'y little know how we are 
putting by for that day.” (Allen. 6s.) 

Wo have also received : The Weird Orient, by Henry 
Iliowizi (Philadelphia: Coates & Co.); Farthest Houth, by 
Harold F. Gorst (Greening, 2s. Gil.); A Detached Pirate, 
by Helen Milecete (Grebning, .Gs. Gd.); A Tragedy of 
Ermrs, by Geraldine Hodgson (Allen); Straight Shoes, by 
C. G. Ciiattertou .^Loiig, G.s. ; and Olive Tracey, hy Amy 
le Feuvre (HoJder v't Co., G.s.). 
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Mr. J. M. Barrie. 

An Inquiry. 

It is eleven years since the publication of A Iflndow in 
T/inmt, and in the meantime Mr. Barrie has is-sued only 
three novels. When a favourite of the public asserts 
liiiiiself only once in four years he takes the risk of being 
forgotten, or atleastof receiving polite interest in exchange 
for enthusiastic admiration; but Mr. Barrie’s fame is as 
autlientic, as actual, to-day as it was in 1889. Although 
Auhl Licht A/yf/* preceded A Window in Thrumt, it was 
tlio Utter which, at a single stroke, cstahlisiied its 
aiithor’s position. A Window in Thrumt secured for Mr. 
Barrie more than the warm regard of his readers; it 
secured their unchangeable affection; so that everyone is 
incurably prejudiced in his favour, everyone is jealous for 
his reputation, everyone is ready to make excuses for him. 
And it may bo said that he has needed excuses; for in 
these eleven years only his ambition has developed. He 
has industriously tried to write a great novel, but he has 
f tiled; we loyally cover up his failure, pointing to this 
and that excellence of the books, and assuring one another 
that none but a man with a touch of genius could have 
written them; nevertheless we cannot entirely hide our 
disappointment, and o,ccasionally wo hint to him that he 
might return to short stories. We still confidently believe 
that ho will repeat the success of A Window in Thrumt, 
and we shall continue to believe ; it is an article of faith ; 
in order not to forget it we constantly remind ourselves 
of it. 

Now, after eleven years, it is permissible and proper to 
examine the foundation of a man’s fame, to test, it we can, 
its ultimate security. We shall always love A Window in 
Thrumt, but that need not prevent us from attempting to 
find out whether or not it quite deserves all our passionate 
worship. Our chief bo ist concerning A Window in Thrumt 
has ever been that it makes us both laugh and cry, and 
we have said this in a tone to imply that to cause laughter 
and tears is the first and noblest aim of imaginative 
literature. But the first and noblest aim of imaginative 
literature is not either to tickle or to stab the sensibilities, 
but to render a coherent view of life’s apparent incoherence, 
to give shape to the amorphous, to discover beauty which 
was hidden, to reveal essential truth. The great artist 
may force you to laugh or to wipe away a tear, but he 
accomplishes these minor feats by the way. What he 
mainly does is to tee for you. If, in presenting a scene, 
he does not disclose aspects of it which you would not have 
observed for yourself, then he falls short of success. In 
a physical and a psychical sense his jjower is visual, the 
power of an ej'e seeing things always afresh, virginally, 
as though on the very morn of creation itself. 

! This supreme visual power, this virtue of the eye which 
creates by seeing, Mr. Barrio docs not possess. No trace 
of it is discoverable in any of his work. Ho can select his 
facts with exquisite skill, but he sees them as a plain man. 
Take one of the most famous pieces in A Window in 
Thrum '.—a piece which the author thought sufficiently 


good to use again in the stage version of The Little 
Minitter —“ Preparing to receive company.” There is 
nothing in it that the average reader would not have 
learnt for himself had he been fortunate enough to witness 
the scene recorded. The humour of it wants no revealing, 
and it is neither subtilised nor intensified. The incident is 
intrinsically and obviously amusing, and the author’s 
phrases are happy—and that is all. It is the unconscious 
conviction of this lack of visual—that is, creative—power 
which drives Mr. Barrie to be always, at any cost, either 
humorous or pathetic, and to divert by nimbleness of fancy 
and jugglery of phrase. (Remember, that to catalogue 
his defects is not to depreciate his fine qualities.) 
When he is neither humorous nor pathetic he is 
nothing. A Window in Thrumt is one long oscilla¬ 
tion between making a certain class of people ridi¬ 
culous by reason of their manners, and making them 
dignified by reason of their extraordinary trials and 
fortitude. 'There is no “ setting ” to the pictures, no 
landscape, no verbal beauty, no feeling for anything except 
the figures ; the figures might be against a background of 
brown paper; they are posed like models in a studio; you 
will find no Egdon Heath in Mr. Barrie, no sense of 
nature’s large inclusivoness; with Mr. Barrie man is man, 
and nature is something different, something negligible. 
As regards the humour and pathos, which alone constitute 
the book (imagine a diet of sugar and salt, a literature 
consisting solely of humour and pathos!), the humour is 
more spontaneous than the pathos. 'The pathos is too 
much insisted upon, even forced—as in “ Waiting for the 
Doctor,” and “ Jamie’s Home-coming.” One cannot but 
observe how again and again the author saddens one with 
the fact that it all happened long ago, “in the dear dead 
days beyond recall,” that everyone is dead and buried now, 
and the old house in ruins. This, to be frank, is not play¬ 
ing the game. From the beginning Mr. Barrie has had a 
tendency to sentimentilise, by which we mean to affect or 
exaggerate sentiment; the tendency was distinctly to bo 
felt in A Window in Thrumt ; in The Little Minitter it 
became more marked, more noticeably saccharine; and in 
the stage version of The Little Minitter, that excessively 
profitable lump of sweetstuff, it amounted to a confirmed 
habit of mind. 

When we arrive at the “ Tommy ” books—that history 
of the poor boy who runs off to London and becomes a 
renowned author—we are in Mr. Barrie’s second period, his 
analytic period. Wo find here that his literary sense, never 
refined nor robust, has almost disappeared. His prose is 
even more commonplace, more completely devoid of charm, 
and the dignity of the novel is openly mocked. “There 
were no fish to catch, but there was a boy trying to catch 
them.” “ At those moments the essence of all that was 
characteristic and delicious about her seemed to have run 
to her mouth, so that -to kiss Grizel on her crooked smile 
would have been to kiss the whole of her at once.” 
“Young men about to be married used to ask at the book¬ 
shops, not for the ‘ Letters,’ but simply for ‘ Sandys on 
Woman,’ acknowledging 'Tommy as toe authority on the 
subject, like Mill on Jurisprudence, or 'Thomson and Tait 
on the Differential Calculus.” This kind of thing, which 
abounds in both books, might pass in a farcical sketch for 
an evening paper, but in novels purporting to be serious it 
is contemptible and distressing. Mr. Barrie seems to gambol 
through a story like a boy. He cannot resist the boyish 
impulse to “ lark,” and beseems quite unable to distinguish 
between wit and the most feeble smartness. That he 
should have chosen to write a two-part satire of nearly a 
thousand pages on a character with precisely the same 
failing as himself, was natural but unfortunate. “'T. 
Sandys,” as his inventor loves to call him, was sentimental 
enough,- but his sentimentality is as nothing to Mr. 
Barrie’s. Both novels, and Tommy and Grizel especially, 
are charged with sentimentality, even at their most satiric. 
'The relations between ELspeth and her brother are an orgy 
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of Bentimentality. In Tommy and Oriul Tommy gives 
Qrizel a plant to cherisli; when it persistently droops she 
knows he is ill, and rushes across Europe to succour him; 
she drops down before him just at the crisis of his flirta¬ 
tion with a lady of title, and then disappears; he rushes 
back in pursuit of her with a velocity equalling hers; she 
is stricken with fever (of course); he nurses her back to 
life (of course); her mental recovery is not complete, but 
chivalrously he marries her. The manner of Tommy’s 
death (he gets hung up on a spiked wall) is evidently 
meant for a ferocious stroke of satire; it fails in its effect 
because it is unrealised and unconvincing. Like all the 
story after Tommy’s departure from Thrums, it has not 
been imagined—only invented in order to clothe an idea. 
The Thrums portion of the book—there are 260 unbroken 
pages about the hearts of Tommy, Ghrizel, Elspeth, 
and the manly lover of the last-named—is a tremendously 
detailed and elaborate piece of work; but it is tedious; 
and it is tedious because it is petty. There is no large 
poetic movement in it, no profound stir of passion; it 
seems out of the world, unrelated to the bigness of life, 
a twopenny affair which might excite a village. Except 
for the necessary exaggeration of its sentiment, it is an 
astonishingly correct chronicle of love and love’s counter¬ 
feit, but ito narrowness and its tepidity stamp it with an 
unimportance against which all the author’s ingenuities of 
diversion are exerted in vain. The trouble with Tommy 
and Oritel is this; when it is true, it is dull; when it is 
not dull, it is either flippant or imconvincing; and it is 
marred throughout by a constitutional sentimentality. 
Here and there is a delightful page. The idyll of the 
lark (pp. 112-113) is a bit of sheer loveliness — a 
perfect trifle. If a last proof were needed. Tommy and 
Oriul proves for the thini time that, though Mr. Barrie 
may be able to make a miraculous use of material which 
is ready prepared for him, he can do nothing great without 
such material. He cannot of himself convert normal life 
into material, and the reason is that he has neither the 
visual nor the lyric gift necessary to the transmuting of 
life into elevated art. He has succeeded twice, but only 
by chance; he is not, in the strict signiflcance of the term, 
a literary artist. 

Such is the conclusion to which reason leads us. But 
when we return to the best parts of A Window in Thrums, 
we are apt to remark that we care not whether Mr. Barrie 
is a literary artist or not, he is an undefined Something 
that we enjoy. As for posterity, posterity may think of 
Mr. Barrie what it likes; and that is just what posterity 
will do, till it likes not to think of him at all. 


Thackeray Revised (after reading “ The 
Master Christian ”). 

The Pope he is a happy man, 

His palace is the Vatican, 

And there he sits and drains his can ; 

The Pope he is a happy man. 

I often say when I’m at home, 

“ I wish I was the Pope of Rome.” 

And then there’s Primate Temple too, 

With nothing in the world to do 
But smile, a spiritual peer, 

And sip delicious ginger beer. 

I’ve often wished, I hope no crime, 

That I might have his easy time. 

But since The MdsUr Christian 
’.s fxposed that awful Vatican, 

And proved how Satan makes his perch 
Within our own Established Church, 

No more I want the Primate’s See, 

No more the Pope I wish to be 


Things Seen. 

The Leaf. 

“Graham, late Spain,” “Baker, late Poletti,” were 
the signs I read over the shops; and into each I read 
“ Present, late Past,” as I walked through the main street 
of this town by the northern sea. Along this street in the 
late ’sixties I had seen the foam fly, and wondered it could 
fly so far. The scent of fusees in a holiday crowd came 
back imbidden, I recalled Jim, the luggage porter, sitting 
sideways on his trolley as he rattled round the town with 
the boxes of arriving households. For very relief I looked 
at the changeless sea. It was my old sea, but desolate. 
Much else was still mine. These tall wooden palings, the 
sense of g^ns up there in the fort, the places in the town 
where the waves soimded deep or faint, the lodging-houses 
and their window-tickets—what a harvest of nothings! 
There stood the Life Boat collecting box, but where was 
the enamelled picture of the Life Boat ? I grew old, and 
set my face toward the station. A little soimd persisted, 
and I turned. One big leaf, dead, and so dry that it tinkled 
on the stones, was pursuing me in the dusk at my own pace. 
The sea muttered and gloomed; the leaf pattered on. I 
had been disowned; it was fitting that I should be 
mocked. 


Libertd. 

The Frenchman may be more subject to bureaucratic in¬ 
terference than the Englishman, but in his private life he 
has his liherti to the full. The French live and let live ; 
they are not offended as we are by the idiosyncrasies of 
neighbours; they do not stare; they go their own way. I 
saw an extreme case of liherti in the South of Franco this 
summer. On the pavement, in the full glare of the sun, 
at about eleven in the morning, lay a man in a fit. Around 
him was a crowd of some fifty persons looking on. They 
were all believers in liherti. They believed in giving him 
all the sun and all the room he needed in which to have 
his fit to the uttermost, and therefore they did nothing. 
It was fine, this fidelity to an idea. In England there 
would have been all kinds of fussy interference. One 
officious person would have brought water, another brandy; 
one would have gone for a policeman, one for a doctor, one 
for an ambulance ; one man would have knelt by the 
sufferer and loosened his collar; another would have held 
an umbrella over him to keep off the sun. The wretched 
fellow would have had no chance: his fit nipped in the 
bud, he would have been hurried off to a hospital and 
made a slave. In France they know better; in France 
there is liherti. That man may be having fits yet, unless 
it happens that it is defendu to have fits on the pavement: 
in which case, Heaven help him! 


The Pass. 

It was a fete day at the Paris Exhibition, and the people 
covered the grounds like ants. At four o’clock the fete 
ended, and at half-past four I had an important appoint¬ 
ment near the Petit Palais. I had given myself ample 
time to cross the grounds, but I had forgotten the hiving 
habits of the French peasant on a Sunday fete day. To 
reach my destination it was necessary to cross one of those 
bridges, eyesores of the Exhibition grounds, beneath 
which ran a Paris street. The steps of the narrow bridge 
were thronged with people slowly crossing: hundreds, I 
might say thousands, were waiting an opportunity to 
ascend. I, too, waited for a quarter of an hour, and was 
tlien but a few yards nearer the lowest of the steps. What 
was to be done ? How could I keep my appointment ? 
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A way I saw, but in the face of French officialdom bow 
was it to be negotiated? It was to slip through the 
wicket-gate, cross the street under the bridge, and re-enter 
the E^bition by the wicket-gate on the other side. 
But the gate was guarded by six gendarmes — stem 
and unyielding. Cogitating, I recalled the respect the 
French gendarme has for official documents, and I re¬ 
member^ that my pocket-book contained many, of a 
kind. I buttoned my coat, gave my moustache a twist, 
advanced, imitated, as far as I could, Mr. Winston 
ChurchUl’s manner, pointed to the gate, and demanded, in 
fierce broken French, that I should bo passed through 
without delay. The six gathered round me like bees, and the 
tallest of them, rfiaking his head, muttered something about 
a pass. Instantly I whipped out my pocket-book, and, as 
chance had it, there was a pink card loose between the flaps. 
This was taken, fingered, examined, volubly discussed: 
then, suddenly, they all raised their eyebrows, nodded 
their heads, unbent, and ushered me, with no small cere¬ 
mony, to the wicket gate. It was opened deferentially. I 
replaced the pass in my pocket-book. It will be useful 
again, for it was the card admitting me to the Beading 
Boom of the British Museum. 


Paris Letter. 

[From our Frtneh CorrMpondont.) 

Messrs. OALMiN-LfivY are issuing a new edition of the 
joint work of Meilhac and Hadevy. It is interesting and 
instructive to compare those plays with the drama of 
to-day. The drama of the hour is certainly more intel¬ 
lectual, more complex, more interesting, less innocent, and 
less gay. Even a generation ago the world was fresher 
than it is now. It still preserv^ a pretty note of senti¬ 
ment, and there was an effervescence, a bubble, about its 
wit, an innocence in its wickedness, that kept the moralists 
in good humour oven when it went astray. To-day depths 
in perversity and cynicism have been sounded that poor 
Meilhac never dreamed of. So in the region of thought 
complicated heights have been scaled beside which his 
ingenuous intrigues are infantine. “ Frou-frou ” is an 
effective play, agreeable to read; but contrast it with 
“ La Clairi^re ” of Donnay and Descaves, one of the most 
remarkable plays of our times, and you have all the differ¬ 
ence between graceful sentiment and brilliant intellect. 
Turn from the amusing “ Ingenue ” of Meilhac and Halevy 
to such a mortlant forcible piece as FrauQois de Curel’s 
“ L’Envers d’une Sainte ” if you would appreciate the 
immense stride in moral and mental complexity the latter 
Parisian drama has made. But with the old simplicity 
has gone a groat deal of the gaiety, of the delightful 
brightness and charm of its character. This we realise as 
we read over again these old-fashioned plays which carried 
tears and laughter into the remotest comers of Europe. 
For who in youth has not wept over the sorrows of 
frivolous Frou-frou ? Who in youth has not felt dread¬ 
fully gay after a rakish evening spent in the society 
of Offenbach and Meilhac and Halevy, with the fast 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, and the faster Belle Helene ? 
Not to have heard in one’s teens “ Ah que j’aime les Mili- 
taires,” ‘‘ Dites-lui,” “ Voici le sabre de mon pere,” is like 
not having read “ Cinderella ” or “ The Three Calenders ” 
in childhood. And not to have heard Schneider in 
“ La Belle Helene,” and have come out of the theatre 
humming the cancan or the famous song of Piiris with 
a vague sensation of being frightfully improper, and of 
having assisted at the jolliest possible sacrilege in the 
dethroning of the gods of the schoolroom with shouts of 
laughter—“les dieux s’en vont, lea dieux s’en vont!” 
And to read over years after in the solitude of the library 
these broad farces, conscious of the vanished high spirits 


and gaiety of life: without the glitter of footlights, 
the bright, impertinent music of Offenbach, the singing, 
the acting, scenery, and dress: all that made the fun of 
thirty years ago—the fun seems poor enough and the wit 
thin enough to be sure. As for the wickedness—which I 
suspect was the best part of their enchantment in young 
imaginations—it has vanished like the snows of yester-year. 
We have gone ahead since those days in stage wickedness. 
Helene is but an innocent, rowdy schoolgirl, who achieves 
nothing worse in the dark region of crime thsm calling a 
silly shepherd lad “ mon petit Loulou.” Both the Grand 
Duchess and the beautiful Helen might nowadays be acted 
in the nursery, so boisterous and harmless and ingenuous 
have they become with age. 

The plays contained in the two first volumes are varied, 
and some, like “ Frou-frou ” and “ La Petite Marquise,” 
are known to everybody. On the whole, I think “La 
Veuve ” the best of the lot, so far. The cynicism of these 
delicious writers is most kindly and human. Contrast 
“La Veuve,” for instance, with “L’Ecole des Veufe”—a 
terrible play of the rosse school, of a ferocious cynicism— 
if .you would realise how sentimental the wicked Parisian 
was thirty years ago, how good-natured and transparent 
in comparison with the depraved and blighted develop¬ 
ment of modem days. The Countess, ten months a widow, 
persists in taking her widowhood too tragically for the 
taste of her friends, who combine in a little conspiracy 
against the undiminished forces of sorrow. Everywhere 
in her house are framed portraits of the dear defunct, 
and in the middle of the drawing-room, above a divan, 
his bust in marble. Her friends come to dinner, but the 
Countess’ will not change her mouming-gown of un¬ 
trimmed stuff; and when macaroni is served, because the 
late Count loved it, his widow bursts into tears, and the 
men profit by the occasion to swallow several glasses of 
wine “ with the air of men who would prefer to drink 
Bordeaux in a more amusing spot.” All noise is banished 
from the hotel, lest it shall trouble the grief of the 
Countess; and she invites a poor relation to come and 
stay with her, to play the “ De Profundis” and Chopin’s 
Funeral March every evening. Coming from the dinner- 
table on the arm of a guest, a naval officer, she sees the 
bust, and flings herself on the divan under it with a moan. 
The naval officer mentions that ho is soon going to the 
Martinique, on which the Countess tearfully cries: “ He 
was born at the Martinique.” General emotion. It 
subsides, and he refers to Saint-Pierre; another outburst 
of the Countess—he passed the first seven years of his 
life at Saint-Pierre! She then commissions the unfortunate 
naval officer to procure her a portrait of her husband, 
which ought to be at the Martinique—“ he is on a wooden 
horse,” she explains, “ holding a tiny sword in his right 
hand, his left letting fall a trumpet.” The naval officer 
promises she shall have the portrait of her husband at six 
years old on his return three months later. Needless to 
say, the amiable conspiracy of her friends by that time 
will have succeeded; the dark stuffs will be removed; 
lights in the house of mourning abundant; laughter once 
more resounding; the Countess attired in silk with orna¬ 
ments ; and the bust, the famous bust of the dear defimct, 
relegated to the attic. The naval officer meekly hopes 
that time, which appeases all grief, will lessen hers— 
“ There are sorrows which time cannot appease. In 
three months’ time you will find me as I am to-day ”; 
and then adds : “ You will take every care of the 
portrait during the journey?” In three months’ time 
he returns to find her going to be married, and 
the portrait rejoins the bust in the attic. It is a bright 
and charming play; full of easy wit; written with the 
delicacy, the grace, the clarity and precision of touch 
so conspicuous in all the work of these writers. The 
work throughout is so united, so even, that no one can 
pronounce what belongs to Meilhac and what is Halovy’s. 
But the stories of Ludovic Halevy may assist us to the 
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conviction that the delicate finish of style, the quiet 
humour, the urbanity and charm are idl his; urhile 
Meilhac brings to the united labour dramatic deftness, 
the stage art, the more boisterous drollery, the more 
pungent wit. Never did writers so thoroughly complete 
one another. Never was collaboration more harmonious. 
The one never runs ahead of the other. Nothing jars, or 
frets, or perplexes in this polished theatre of two men of 
the world. Depth, poignancy may be lacking, as in our 
more complex days we have come to demand these 
elements in emotion; but the incomparable ease is a 
quality that grows rarer, and which here claims our full 
admiration. 

There is something else we must admire in these plays: 
their complete lack of perversity, their general tone_ of 
healthiness and virtue. It is not a prudish or a preaching 
virtue, by any means. It is a sort of laughing, idle, 
amiable admission that marriage is the best possible union 
of the sexes, and that in marriage fidelity to its vows is 
our best security for happiness. This moral is more 
strongly insisted on in “Frou-frou” than in any of the 
other pieces, but the same moral underlies even the 
lightest, the frothiest nonsenses, like the “Ingenue.” "What 
could be of a wittier, more mocking irony than the scene 
in “ La Petite Marquise,” where Henriette discovers the 
futility of her sacrifice of homo and husband to the lover 
who has been writing her burning letters, taking the stars, 
thunder, eternity to witness the depth and height of his 
passion ? 

Max : It is not at this moment when you are making 
such sacrifices for me that I could hesitate—for you are 
making sacrifices for me ! aren’t you ? Good God! aren't 
you ? Your position in the world—your reputation. 

Henriette: Everything, everything! 

Max: It is too much, perhaps- 

Henriette : No, no, my friend. 

Max : You say that because you haven’t reckoned it up 
—but if you had—- 

Henriette: I have. 

Max : And that didn’t prevent you ? 

Henriette : I only wished there was more. 

Max : Ah! {Mmement) 80 , like this we are going to 
live together ? {Henriette nods-) And what shall we do ? 

Henriette : We’ll travel in Switzerland. 

Max : Oh, Switzerland in winter. 

Henriette : We’ll go to Italy— to Yenice. 

Max : (aside) I was waiting for Venice. 

Henriette : And then weTl return here. 

Max : Always together? Alone? 

Henriette: In the beginning, yes. You would not 

expose me- But time, you know, settles things- 

later, in two or three years, we can begin and see people. 

Max : Ah ! —I am enchanted. 

Henriette : Of course. 

Max : {ivithout conviction) On my word I 

Henriette : I wish I could believe it; but looking at 
you, in spite of myself- 

And when he hears her husband has ^ven her back her 
freedom, he cried: “ But he has no right—certmnly not, 
he has no right. Ah, that would be nice indeed, if the day 
he wants to get rid of his wife a husband need only say 
to her: ‘ You are free,’ and if the wife after that has only 
to go off and drop down upon a poor young man--—.” 

Henriette, disillusioned and wounded on perceiving that 
what Max wanted was surreptitious visits and not her 
whole life, exclaims: “ He invoked eternity. He took the 
roar of thimder and the palpitation of the stars to witness ” 
—and takes the next train back to her husband, who lets 
eternity, the stars and thunder alone. 


The Book of 1821. 

Seventy to eighty years ago the most sold, borrowed, 
thumbed, and talked of book in the English language was 
“LIFE IN LONDON; or. The Day and Niout ScpEs 
OF Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his elegant friend 
Corinthian Tom, accompanied by Bob Logic, the Oxoni^, 
in their Bambles and Sprees through the Metropolis. By 
Pierce Egan.” The same is reprinted in this year of 
decorum 1900, by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, with the 
preface that John Camden Hotten wrote to his edition of 
1869. “ Eight and forty years ago,” Hotten begins, try¬ 

ing to take his readers back to an age forgotten, “ this 
was the book—literature—of that period, the one which 
many elderly gentlemen still remember far away in the 
distance of youth.” Already, in 1860, Thackeray had 
been to the British Museum on purpose to get Ltft tn 
London ; and he found it, on reperusal, not so brilliant us 
he had supposed it. “But the pictures!—oh!—the 
pictures are noble still. ... The park! delicious excite¬ 
ment! The theatre! the salon!! the green room!!! 
Eapturous bliss—the opera itself! and then perhaps to 
Temple Bar, to knock down a CharUy there.” But, he 
added sorrowfully, “ Now every London man is weary 
and Uof'e. There is an enjoyment of life in these bucks of 
1823 which contracts strangely with our feelings of 1860. 
Here, for instance, is a specimen of their talk and walk ; 
and then he quotes this Vauxhall passage : 

“ If enjoyment is your motto, you may make the most of an 
evening in these Gardens more than at any other place in 
the Metropolis. It is all free and easy—stay as long as 
you like, and depart when you think proper.” “Your 
description is bo flattering,” replied JfiEBY, ** that I do 
not care how soon the time arrives for us to start.” Logic 
proposed a “ bit of a stroll,” in order to get rid of an hour 
or two, which was immediately accepted by Tom and 
Jerry. A turn or two in Bond Street—a stroll through 
Piccadilly—a “ look in ” at Tattersall’s—a ramble through 
Pall-Mall — and a strut on the Corinthian Path, fully 
occupied the time of our heroes till the hour for dinner 
arrived, when a few glasses of Tom’s rich wines soon put 
them on the -yiii vive ; Yauxiiali, was then the objwt in 
view, and the trio started, bent upon enjoying all the 
pleasures which this place so amply affords to its visitors. 

So young Londoners were blas^ in 1860, were they, and 
knew no such enjoyment of life as this ? Well, I was not 

bom in ’60, but in ’86 I was Jerry, and S-was my 

Bob Logic ; and we wore young and not witless; and we 
roamed—ah! how we roamed London. That description 
which seemed out of date to Thackeray in 1860 does not 
seem out of date when I apply it to ’86; it then seems 
the authentic pman of Youth in London—our youth. To 
be sure, we did not enter salons or green-rooms, and we 
never gave a thought to the opera. Nor did we strut 
anywhere. But how we mowed the night streets, talking, 
observing, comparing! With what largo smd ime(»ver- 
eBI© grEc© w© dinod —tubls d'h*H $—for e shilling m SohOi 
trifling long with the olives, long with our cigarettes and 
Le Petit Journal Pottr Eire, which was full of Groans 
croquis in the Egyptian style, and Loonco Petit’s “ Nos 
Paysans”—all Brittany and Normandy in outline, the 
cider harvest, the truffle gatherers, the peasants in tall 
hats shooting for drinks, the ambling priest, the many- 
gabled village, and the church ; and our French host over 
there at a spare table helping a wing and salad to 
Madame, who wore a top-knot and chirped to her c^wy. 
France in London! Everything in London! Then did we 
stroll to Leicester-squETO, End you stall not tell me that the 
night sky is'now so deeply blue over the garden, or the 
AUiambra lights so wickedly alluring, as they were in 86. 

And tlie clean, quiet Sunday mornings. S- came 

to my lodging at eleven that we might read Hazhtt 
in the morning light, and in the evening he received 
me at his, that we might read Horace over roMting 
chestnuts, and rant of pale Caecuban and old Falemian as 
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though wo knew the taste of them—even in Soho. And 

in those far-off days we read Sappho, and S- caught 

Caoudal’s trick of pointing and gesticulating at objects 
with his thumb in a circtUar twisting motion, like the 
sculptor working on clay. Or wo went round to St. John’s 
Wood, where was a great studio fire, and sketches, and 
jugs of beer, and halfpenny nap, and lay figures, and 
stories, and imtimely song. And the concerts at the 
Langham—ah me; and all this was fourteen years ago, 
when the ’bus drivers were fat. We, at all events, were 
not hUsi, and in the Book of Youth it is not so written. 
But in that book I hope it is written of us, as of Jerry, 
that we sought “to respect and follow notions of real 
gentility—and to select the most sensible and agreeable 
persons in society as companions ... to join in the fun — 
to enjoy the lark -—to laugh at the $prtet, and to be alive in 
all our Eambi.es.” The charm of Pierce Egan’s book may 
have gone, but the charm of its title—how that remains! 

U. 

An Examination Paper on 
Richard Feverel. 

The following examination paper on Mr. Meredith’s The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel has been prepared (for his own 
delectation) by a student of that umorgettable book who, 
beyond the statement that he is a Smioolmaster, wishes 
to remain anon 3 rmous. If any of our readers care to 
answer any or all of the questions we shall be glad to 
forward their papers to the Schoolmaster, and to publish 
his decision and comments in the Academt : 

1. Discuss Sir Austin Feverel’s qualifications for writing 

his “Proposal for a New System of Education of 
our British Youth.” 

2. Sketch his “ System,” showing its effect (a) on him¬ 

self, {h) on his son. 

3. Enumerate Eichard’s Ordeals, and say how he came 

through them. 

4. Compare Lucy with Amelia in Vanity Fair. 

5. Discuss the merits of the “Pilgprim’s Scrip” as a 

literary device. 

6. Put a value on the book (a) as a Love-story, (J) as an 

essay on Education, (r) as an essay on Woman. 

7. Is the author a misogynist or philogynist, a realist or 

idealist ? Upon what do you base your conclusions ? 

8. Compare the texts of the first and last editions (1859— 

1899) and say whether you find in the changes 
evidence of a widening or a narrowing of the 
author’s mind. 

9. Say all you can in favour of Bessie Berry. Can any¬ 

thing be said against her? 

10. Contrast the significance of “ kissin’ ” and “ cookin’.” 

11. Write short essays on Penny Whistles, Old Doge, The 

Wild Oats Theory, Titans, Hot and Cold Blood, 
Hitting below the Belt, “ checked prespiration.” 

12. Who said, and imder what circumstances: 

“ Expediency is man’s wisdom, doing right is 
God’s.” 

“ Sauces are the top-tree of this science.” 

“ You might have shaved your head.” 

“ Ho was a black Berry to me.” 

“ Your pipe an’t a shrew.” 

“ Falstaff is only, to us, an incorrigible fat man.” 

“ Will virtuous people let me earn my bread ? I 
could not get a housemaid’s place.” 

“ We must ^ die, and the secret of the thing is to 
die game.” 

“ Health’s everything.” 

“ Johnson haven’t got a name for me.” 

13. Forecast Eichard’s after-career. 

14. What is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 


Correspondence. 

Some Points. 

SiK,—Would you allow me to draw your attention to a 
sentence in the review of Morley’s Cromwell in your issue 
for October 27, p. 375, col. 1: “ More finished and artistic 
English hat been his in the work of his earlier days, before 
politios claimed him for their own ” ? “ Politics ” is de^ed in 
Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary (p. 387, 1879) as a noun 
sin^ar; but here manifestly it is connected as a plural 
wim “ their.” Further, if the perfect “ has been ” implies 
the continuance of an action from a past up to a present 
time, its employment in this sentence with regard to work 
accomplished in a period long ago ended must, I fancy, 
be due to some oversight. One may occasionally hear 
a Frenchman say, “I have been there, yesterday.” 
Similarly, Miss Braddon writes {The Day Will Come, 
p. 359, 1890): “lhave lain awake many a night when I 
teat a girl listening to his footsteps,” where the associated 
perfect and past tenses relate to one and the same early 
period of the speaker’s existence. Also the Pall Mall 
Gazette (April 6, 1896, p. 1, col. 3) makes the statement: 
" In the war of 1793-1802 twice a French force hat landed 
in these islwds, and once a large force had come within an 
ace of landing.” The above sentences, I would submit, 
are all alike contrary to the genius of the English language 
in their association of the perfect tense with descriptions 
of totally bygone events. 

Another point: In “ Things Seen,” p. 386, m the 
words, “ On every piece of paper wot scribbled ribald or 
insulting remarks,’’ a slip (far from rare in modem 
publications) has, I think, been made in the rise of the 
singular “was” for “were.” A recent number of the 
Athenaeum falls seemingly into the opposite error where 
it says (p. 543, col. 3): “Contact with the earth, from 
which sprang Antaeus, the immediate experience of natural 
things and natural men, are the essential food of the poet.” 
Here what is made to serve as a second subject of the 
verb appears to be simply an appositional or explanatory 
clause which should be preceded by a dash. 

Further, might I suggest the following as possible 
emendations in your current issue: On p. 377, col. 2, “or ” 
for “nor ” in the sentence : “ It is not brilliant nor very 
attractive ” ; on p. 376, col. 1, “so ” for “ as ” after “ do ” 
in the words: “ He did not do at much as was effected by 
Napoleon” ; “probably” for the Scotch “likely” in Mr. 
T. Edwards-Jones’s letter, p. 389, col. 2; and “ a usage ” 
for “ an usage ” in I. 0. S.’s communication, p. 390, col. 1 f 
—I am, &c., Feajiois H. Butlkb. 


Lowell’s Puns. 

Sm,—As the contributor to the October Lippincott of 
the aiticle on “ Lowell’s Puns,” criticised by Mr. Stillman 
in your columns, permit me to say that I gladly submit 
with all deference to Mr. Stillman’s authoriiy, but feel 
that he would be the last one to wish his own criticism to 
remain, where in error, uncorrected. 

Mr. Stillman’s intimacy with Prof. Horsford must 
have been before the time of Prof. Horsford’s dis¬ 
covery, as he believed, of Norse remains, and his identifi¬ 
cation of a spot near Cambridge—in fact, some distance 
farther up the river—with Norumbega. Here he erected 
a monument, usually called Norumbega Tower, opposite 
which there is now a popular resort called for that reason 
Norumbega Park. Mr. StiUmau considers it impossible 
that such an identification could have been made, for the 
reason that Cambridge is miles from the sea, that it is 
navigable only by rowboats, and that we should never 
have heard the last of undergraduate jokes upon the 
landing in Cambridge. The distance from the sea is, in 
fact, only three or four miles, and Mr. Stillman will surely 
recall that schooners pass up to a point opposite the town 
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through a succession of drawbridges. These facts, how¬ 
ever, concern Prof. Horsford’s theory, not the essential 
fact of the identification, or the story. Mr. Stillman may 
readily learn upon inquiry that the theory did awaken 
some mild amusement in academic circles, even if it was 
not of such vital interest and importance as to become &e 
object of undergraduate humour. 

in regard to the proper place of Eudamidas in the royal 
lino of Sparta, I will certainly assume the Wame of mis¬ 
representing Mr. Lowell rather than lay it at the door of 
my genial informant, who is, I imagine, a friend of Mr. 
Stillman’s as he was of Mr. Lowell’s. My own knowledge 
of such matters is very ancient history indeed, and my 
mistake in calling the royalty in question the first King 
of Sparta may very probably have been duo to a hazy 
recollection of the fact that he was not only “ brother of 
but also had a right to the prouder title, “ Euda- 
rmdas the First, King of Sparta.” At all events, I am 
content to know it is “ all in the family,” and the joke 
none the worse.—I am, &c., C. G. Child. 

2312, De Lanoey-streot, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

October 29, 1900. 


Craps. 

Sib, —According to the Standard Dictionary, published 
by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, of New York, “ craps ” 
is a.game of chance, in which the object is to guess the 
numbers thrown on two dice. No doubt it is to this game 
that “Mr. Dooley” refers in the passage quoted.—I 
am, &o., Haeey Townend. 


“ A Dream of Fair Women.” 

SiE,—While thanking you for your appreciative notice 
of my translation of M. do Maulde’s Le$ Fmmts de la 
RenoMeance, may I be allowed to correct a misapprehension, 
of some importwce to the author and the rea^r, as to tny 
omismon of some footnotes, and to dear myself of the 
implied reproach? The only footnotes omitted are bare 
referencM, mainly in abbreviation, to a long list of 
authorities, printed and MS., occupying twenty-one 
pages of small print at the end of the French original. 
The omi^on of this bibliography was required, as I 
mention in my preface, by M. de Maulde’s publishers, 
whose motive may be surmised. Since it was tiius out of 
my power to provide the key, M. de Maulde agreed with 
me that it was useless to encumber the pages of the transla¬ 
tion and perplex the reader with enigmatic references like 
“La Vauguyon, f“ 31; Chanzy, p. 148; Bouchet, f“ 19 v® ; 
le Tasse, p. 146.” The reader is deprived of nothing else. 
—I am, &o., Qeoeob H. Elt. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 59 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prise of One Oninea for the beet set of 
“ Literary Trnthe.” The prize is a vatded to Hiae M. C. Oordne, 
33, Weymoath Street, W., for the following : 

Competence is the canker of genios. 
k. poet is borne, not appreciated. 

It is better to be unread than unreadable. 

It is quite possible that eaoh maxim in the above set has been 
excelled by maxims scattered through the others; but the prize 
was offered for the best set of three, and has been so awarded. 
Other contributions are as follows : 

In the sixteenth century men looked in their hearts and wrote ; 
in the nineteenth. th“y look in the hearts of the “general reader," 
and, if they can, into the editor’s. 


When a poet is dead, the praisee of his verse, however loud, do 
not reach him. 

There is nothing in existence that has not an aspect of beauty. 
Art perceives that beauty smd sets it forth; therefore there ie 
nothing that may not be a snbjeot for the artist. And the more 
beanty a man can see, the greater artist he is. [A. J. C.j 

Mere literary “ taste ’’ is not neoessarily literary talent, any more 
than a flint is a rifle. The look, stock, and barrel must count. 

As in the preparation of jngged hare the possession of the hare ie 
imprimal, so for suooess in Uteratnre one must first gain a name. 
How, for example, would a Matter Chrittian or “ A^nt-minded 
Begw” have fared over other signatures ? 

After all, true literature is but the expression of the best thoughts 
expressed in the best way. All else is mere trite statement—Ollen- 
dorfian sentences of the exercise book. 

[H. W. O., London.] 

Fiction married to purpose is too often divorced from Art, because 
purpoee is usually a consequence, and not the cause of great works 
of imagination. 

Original minds are valuable because of what they suggeet; 
second-rate minds are condemned by what they express, for in tell¬ 
ing all they most frequently teach nothing. 

Two critics never err—Time and Human Nature: the first rescues 
what is tme from neglect; the second condemns what is false to 
oblivion. [A. E. W, Inverness.] 

If a thing is worth doing in literature it is certainly worth doing 
well; but it is a mistake to suppose that because a thing has been 
well done it was worth doing. 

The author's extremity is the devil’s opportunity. 

There are writers who convince us that language was not given 
to ns to conceal thought, but to conceal its absence. 

[F. F. 0., Eeigate.] 

The right word is like the sunlight—it is content in playing hide 
and seek. 

The edges of your style cannot be too fine, and the body of it 
cannot be too full. 

Delicate writers should not trifle with their adjectives, for fear of 
producing damp that may lead to fog. [C. G., London.] 

From other papers we take the following maxims : 

The oareful author watches his adjectives. Thera ace plenty of 
them, but, as a rule, only one fits the case in point exactly. 

[E. P., London.] 

A successful novelist, when he writes, must keep one eve on his 
work, and the other on the amiably weaknesses of his six-shilliug 
public. [E. L. C, Rsihill ] 

A large cironlation is as much a sign of literary excellenoe ai a 
large paunch is a sign of physical health. 

Yon never know what “cant" is till you read the novel of a 
woman who writes against it. [F, M. E., Hinehead.] 

In Bookland the state of the circulation is no index of healthy 
life. [J. D. W., London]. 

It was a bad day tor literatnre when men ceased to write “ thou," 
and began to write by the “ thou.” [B. 3., London.] 

Other replies received : J. B. H., Sheffield; A. M. P., Hampstead ; 
L. L, Ramsgate; H. A. M., London ; A. Q., Cheltenham ; B. F. MoC., 
Whitby ; T. C., Bnxted; G. L., Didsbury; M. A W., London; 
A. O’D., London; C. C, B., Epworth (?): M. B., Derby; C. S., 
Kelso; E. H. H., Streatham ; E. G., Hornsey ; A. C., Blackford ; 
G. W., Hull. 


Competition No. 60 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of Onq Guinea for the best prose parody of the 
style of a living writer. The writer parodied should be well 
known, and a limit of 250 words should not be exceeded. 


Rules, 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Wednesday, November 14. Eaoh answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany eaoh attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be oonsider^ 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 

PuMicattons. 


NEW NOVEL BY CHRISTIAN LYS, 

Author of “ The Fortrera of Yadaeara." 

A'OIY BEADT. 

Crown 8to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6 b. 

THE MYSTERY OF LADYPLAOE. 

“ Renders of • The Fortress of Yadasnm ’ will not bo disappointed with Mr. Lys's now volnmo. The 
myt tor>' is one that would batllo Sherlock Holmes himself. The clmracters are all lifelike and interestinK, 
that of the Etout German doctor hein^ particularly clever,** 

THE MYSTERY OF LADYPLAOE. 

By CHRISTIAN LYS. 

“ An enthralling story, trill hold the readers attention from flrst to last.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Crown 870 , oloth gilt, gilt top, 6 a. 

THE FORTRESS OF YADASARA. 

BY CHRISTIAN LYS. 

With 8 Illnatrations by Lancelot Speed. 

The tale is told with spirit and art, so that throughout we feel the shadow of the Fortress over us.** 
_ Athmaum. 


Crown 870 , oloth gilt, Ss. 6 d. 

WOMAN AND ARTIST. 

By MAX O’BBLL, 

“ Few there are who road * Woman and Artist * who 
will not hope to make Max O’RelVs better acquaint- 
snee a« a story-teller .”—Daily TeUfftaph, 
This l)ook of Max O’Rell s is both wholesome and 
entertaining^: it is the work of one who has a {i^enial 
love for his fellow men, and who has always some- 
thiii<f good to say of them,”—Lifsrarf World. 

** Sparkles with bright phrases and sayings.’* 

Lloyd'$ Now. 


Grown 8 vo, oloth gilti gilt top, 63 . 

THE DOGS OF WAR. 

A Romanee of the Civil War. 

By EDOAR PICKERINC. 

With lUnstrationa by Lancelot Speed. 

“ Another old-world tale, relating the adventures of 
one of OromwelTs celebrated company of Ironsides. 
.The story is brimful of incident and stirring ad¬ 
venture, told without extravagance or too stiung 
evidence of party feeling.**—HirminpAam QaetUe. 


Crovm 870 , oloth gilt, gilt top, Sa. 6 d. 

TO PAY THE PRICE. 

By SILAS K. HOCKING, 

With Original lUnttrations by 
Arthur A. Dixon. 

Whatever the setting of Mr. Silas Hocking’s 
stories, he is always entertaiLing; there is a manly 
religious tone without cant in his liooks which makes 
them wholesome and attmetive to all classes of readers. 
As in all Mr. Hocking’s novels, there is plenty of, 
incident in the story, with many dramatic scones 
showing an intimate knowledge of many phases of 
life and keen oliservatUm of the lights and shades of 
human character.*'—J7»>mtnp/liom Qa''stte, 


Crown 870 , cloth gilt, 68. 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 

By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

“ • The De Willoughby Claim * shows the gifted 
authoress at her best. The novel is one of the most 
human that has been published this year, and is full 
of that sweetness and pathos we have come to look for 
In Mrs. Ho<lgson BurnetFs work. The eharactera are 

all lovable..It is the bigMst thing Mrs. Hobson 

Burnett has attempted, and she has been rewarded 
with oonspicuons snccess .**—Weekly Sun, 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Large crown S70, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. each. 


ACHASEROUNDtheWORLD HUNTING FOR GOLD: 


By ROBERT OVERTON. 

With numerous Illnetrations. 

“Mr. Overton 1ms written a thoroughly entertain, 
ing siory, worthy of liis bcj^t efforts, ami his exciting 
narrative has been ctipitally illustrated by A. Monro,” 
Publishers* Circular, 

TRAVELS by the FIRESIDE: 

A Book for Winter Evenings. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M. 
With Original Illnatrations by Gordon Browne 


Adventures in the Klondyke. 

! By HUME NISBET, 

With Original Illnatrations by Hal Hnrat. 

|kINGS of THE SEA: 

A Story of the Spanish Main, 

j By HUME NISBET. 

' With Illnatrations by J. B. Greene. 

A capital story of adventorc on the Spanish Main. 


London : FfiEDERIOK W.\.RNE & CO., 15, Bedford Street, Strand. 


OOMTLETE SETS OP THE 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


"THE ACADEMY" 


can Hill be obtained for 3i. 6<i. They eonsut 
of 37 PoHraitt — viz. : 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

8IE JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 
ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL 

RICHABDSON. 
THOMAS DE QDINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDOB. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WAL*rER SAVAGE 

LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


JOHN MILTON. 
WILLIAM COWPEH. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
*rHOMA8 CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE 

SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


SELECTIONS FBOM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD'S 

PTJBLIOATION8. 


Crown 8vo, oloth boards, price 68. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

** An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes......foil 

of thought and knowled^ and power.*' 

Briiish Weekly. 

CHRISrs “MUSTS," and otiier Ser- 

moos. 

** Felicitous exposition, m^ed, intense eloquent^, 
and beautiful illustnUion.**—word afid Work. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

** Dlstingaished by the finest scbolarship and most 
exquisite Uterary flt^h.**—OArisfiaw Deoaer, 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

*' The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.** 
Methodist Times. 

THE HOLY Of HOUES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14tb, 16tb, and IStb Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

" No Britieb preacher has unfolded tbis porUor of 
Soripture in a more aobolarly style.’* 

Iforfh Sritieh Daily Mail, 


ALEXANDER A SHBPHBARD, LIMITED, 
SI A 28, Famival Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 


An American Transport 


in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Price Ss. 6d, 


London ; 

SIMFKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON k CO 
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CJOUTH AFRICA.—GLASSES in ZULU 

k,/ and TAAL (Cape Dnteh) every SATURDAY, at 
4 . SANCTUARY. ,\^^MINBTijR. IwAHnS. Ik.’, be 
aiTangenirat.-.Appiy MiM A. Wsaasa. ». Dry HiU Park 
Road, Tonbridge. 

Q'NIVEBSITT of ABERDEEN. 

WttSON TRAVBLLINO FSIiLOWSHIP. 

AR0H.£0L0OlCAL RRSRARCH. 

ThU Pelloirehlp Is now vacant, and the WlUon Trueteee are 
prepared to recelye APPLICATIONS for the appoiotment. 
AppUcanto mart be Gmdaatee of the Uniyerrity of Aberdeen. 
They are required to Indioate the obaraoter of the work 
intended to ^ proeecuted. and to sketch the plan of travel and 
study whereby the work Is to be carried oat. The Fellowship 
U of the annual ralae of £900. and the Fellow will be eleoM 
>0^ period of two years, oommencing at 15th March, lOOl. 

nrthw Information may be had from Professor Ramsat. 11, 
Col^e Boands, Aberdeen, or from A, &I*RTiirKAU. Advooite. 
16, Bridge Street, Aberdeen, with whom applications sboold be 
lodged. 

Aberdevn. a3rd Octo ber, 190 0. 

^BW S O UJP H WALB8. 

UNIVERSITY OP SYDNEY. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 

Gentlemen qualified to 

fill the CHAIR of GREEK. 

Sal^ £900 per annum. Peusion of £400 per annum under 
cortain oondiUons after twenty years* serrioe. £100 allowed 
for passage expenses to Sydney. Duties b^in June Ist. 1901. 

Further particulars may be obtoined from the Aoxar* 
GncaAL rea Niw Soorn Walss. 9 , Victoria Street, London. 
fl.W., to whom applications, stating applicant's age and qaali* 
floaiit^ and a^mpanled by four copies of testimonials 
submitted, should be sent not later than auth November, 1900. 

HENRY COPELAND. 

* V Agent-General for Hew South Wales. 

15th October. 1900. 


GATALOQUE 8 . 


W ILLIAMS A NOBQATB, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

U, BMitotte StCMA Oovent Gardam to. South mdorlok St 
Bdtnbugh. and 7. Broad St ros t , Oxford. 

_ _OATAIOGUBS port Croo on appUoatlos. 

ipOBBION BOOKS and PEBIODIGALS 

^ pnonpUy fuppUod oo modorata tdrmt. 

OATALOGUB8 oo appUeatiM. 

_DULA^S CO.. If, SOHO SQUARE. 

*r lA^ JdBAB Y ItBSBABCB, A G^GDtloni&ii. 

niparteiMod In litenry Work, and who has aoossi to tbo 
BntUv Museum Beading Room, Is opsn to arrango with 
AothM or any person rsquiring aaslstaaes In Idttfaiy Re- 
•sareh, or In sselns Work through the Press. Translation* 
■ndortaksn from rrsnoh, Italian, or SpaotiA. — Annlv. hr 
Isttsr. to D. a Dalias. 151, Strand, Loudon. W.a 

"DOOKS WANTED.— 259 . each given for any 
LJ Presentation Volumes with loseriptions written inside 
by Dickens, Thackeray, Browning Lamb. Keats, Shelley. Tenoy. 
wn, Sortt, Lang, and any notable Authora. Hpeciai List (S.ooo 
Books Wanted) free.—BAEBR's. John Bright St., Birmingham. 

rjOOKS. OUT-OF-PRINT, SUPPLIED — 

JJ State wants. Catalases free. Want^ Jorrock's 
’Jaunts. 1643; Sorope’s **8almon Fishing,* 1843; Jesse's 
” RIehard III.," 1869. Sfla each offer^— Hollaud Co., Book 
Merchants, Birmingham. 

rpABOOED SCIENTIFIC WOBK8.—Th® 

X Manager of the University Preea Limited, begs to 
Inform the Medical Profession, Clergymen, and Teachers that 
the Soientiflo Works lodicted at a recent trial and burnt by 
order of riie Oourt~riz, Dr. Havelock Ellis's "STUDIES in 
the reYCHOLOGY of BEX." Professor Kraflt-Ebiog's 
"PSYCUOPATHIA SEXUALIV I>r. Ch F4r6*s "THE 
SEXUAL INSTINCT," and 0. Mortimer's "CHAiTERS on 
HUMAN LOVE,” in the future, cannot be stocked by B^k- 
sellers in Great Britain, and will only be supplied direct from 
laipzlg and Faria—Tiic Univkrsity Press, Umlted, 2. Broad 
Strwt Building, Lcmdoo. E.C. 


rpYPB-WRITING promptly and aocnratel' 

X done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and referenoes 
M^tt-Ooples, —Addresa Mim Messeb, 18. Mortimer Orescent, 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London, W.C. 


27 , 


ODBRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, 
O when not drawn below 4B100. 


27 


2 r/. 


DEPOSIT AOOOUNT8 
on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 


2 r/o 


STOOK8 AND SHABBB. 

Stocks and Shares Purehased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

FsUphons. No. 9, llolborn. 

TtkimpMc AdUme, "BiaaBcoa, Lomdon." 


MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. 

By Mm. L. B. WALPOBD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” ‘‘L»djr Murget,” 4o. 

Grown 8 to, e«. [On Monday ntrt. 

Volume II. To the tTuiou of the Old and New Oomptniee uuder the Earl of Godolphin’s 

Award, 1708. 

8 to, 16 «. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.O.S.I., M.A., LL.D. 

With 4 Portraits (8 Photogravnrea) and 12 Haps and Plans. 8 to, 21 s. 

THE SUOCESSORS OF DRAKE. 

By JULIAN S, CORBETT, Author of **Drftke and the Tudor Navy,” Ao. 

** In this sequel to his admirable vrork on * Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ Mr. Corbett has given us a 
notably lominous and original history of the conclusion of the Elizabethan war with Spain.” 

__ ___ Olaegoto Herald. 

Crown 8vo, 96. net, 

SURVEYS, HISTORIO AND EOONOMIO; 

A VOLUMB OP BSSAYa 

By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 


With II PhoUigrauTro Frontispioce and 8 other lUnstrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP. 

By J. F. CBAWFORD. 

** Mr. Crawford haa carried oot with brilliant sncce^s a daring and original idea. He has given a con¬ 
vincing picture of tramp life magines it. It i» a tour de force, a moHt startling bit of imaginative 

work, the result of a carefi amd sympathetic study of thene wandering ontcuHts. Altogether a striking 
ook, as original in ment as it is in conception.”— Bookman. 


With 4 Photogravnre Portraits and otner Illustrations. 8vo, 12s« Oil. set. 

THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1803. 

Being a Ohronicle of the Strange Kxparienoea of an English Lady, wife of a German Baron iwssessed of a 
Fief in Alsace, daring the French Revolution, afterwards an Immigrant in Russia. 

By WILLIAM 8. CHILDE-PBSMBBRTON. 

With 133 niustrations. 8vo, 9a. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF 

PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY: 

An LatiomtoPF Book for MtudGnt* «ncl PractltlonGra. 

By H. J. CUaTI 8 , B.S. and M.D. Loud,, F.R.C.S., 

Late Surgical Registrar University College Hospital; formerly Assistqnt to the Profevsor of Pathology, 

University College, London. 


tube ®sforb Xibrars of practical TCbeolofli?. 

Prodnce<l under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. B. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Panl’s; 
and the Rev. HARWELL STONE, M.A., Princii>al of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. 

By the Rev. W. J, KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon of Worcester. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. On Monday next. 

FAITH and PROGRESS: “ The Witness of the English Church during 

the last Fifty Tears.” Sermons preached at the Jubilee of the Coneecration of St. Barnabetf, 
Pimlico, June 10-17,19(X). With an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., and a Preface 
by the Ttov. the Hon. A. F. A. HANBURY-TRACY, M.A., Vicar of St. Ba^abas. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 

RELIGION and LIFE: a Plain Essay. 

28.6d. net. 


By R. RusseE Crown 8vo, 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 

MR. LANQ’S BOOK FOR OHRiBTMAB, 1900. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. With 66 

Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, fis. 

THE “QOLUWOQG” BOOK FOR OHRIBTMAB, 1900. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR ADVENTURES. By Florence and 

BERTHA UPTON. With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong ito, Iwanls, fis. 

URCHINS of the SEA By Marie Overton Corbin and Charles 

BUXTON CRDING. With Drawings by F. I. Bennett. Oblong 4to, boar<ls, 3e. fid. 

____ _ [Oa Monday next, 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD^S 
NEW WORK 

RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 

Sicily. Calabria, aad Malta. 

By F. MABION OEAWFOBD. 

Illustrated by 28 Photot^nTures and 91 Illustrations 
• in the Text by HENRY BBOKMAN. 

In 2 rola., 8vo, 21 b. net. 

[Ready imnutUaitlf. 


A NKW OUtllDlNINa BOOK BY THB 
HON. MBS. BOVLB. 

SYLVANA’S LETTERS to 
an UNKNOWN FRIEND. 

By B. V. B. 

With numerona FolLPage and other lUnstrations. 
Extra crown SvOy 6s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE of SPAIN. 

By OHAELES W. WOOD, F.E.O.S. 

Illustrated. 8vo, lOs. net. 

A charming pioture of a beantifnl land.” 

2>a% Mail. 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, 

With 48 Full-Page Illa&trations and 38 Vignettes by 
the Author in the Text. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8 b. 6d. net. 


JVEW rOZt/MJSS NOW SSAZr, 

MACMILLAN’S 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 

Edited by A. W. POLLABD. 

Demy 8vOy cloth elegant, 36. 6d. net each. 

THE HISTORY of VALOROUS and 
WITTY KNIGHT-ERRANT DON 
QUIXOTE Of the MANCHA 

Trans'ated by THOMAS SHELDON. In 3 vols. 


M£W OHILDREN^S BOOKS 

BY THB AUTHOR OF ••■LIZABKTH AND 
HKR OIBIHAN OARDKM.” 

The APRIL BABY S BOOK of TUNES 

With Coloured Illnstratious by KATE GREEN¬ 
AWAY. Small 4to, 6b. 

WRITTIN AND PIOTURRO BY 
MABKL DEARMRR. 

A NOAH'S ARK GEOGRAPHY. 

Globe 4to, picture boanle, 68. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 

OLD NEW ZEALAND. 

A Talc of the Good Old Times, and a History of 
the War in the North againet th^ Chief Heke in 
the year 1846. Told by an OLD PAKEHA 
MAORI. With a Preface by the late EARL of 
PEMBROKE and MONTGOMERY. Crown 
8vo, 68. 


Glolxj 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 

SONGS from the BOOK of 

JAPFIR. Adapted from the Persian Transla¬ 
tion of JAMSHID of YEZA, the Guebr. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW LIST. 


In demy 6vo, bound in buckram, and print''d on good 
paper, with broad margin for Notes, £1 78. net. 

MOW RBADY. 

THE NEW (FOURTEENTH) VOLUME OF 

BnOKPRICeSCURRENT 

Being a Record of the Prices at which Books 
have been sold at Auction, the Titlei and 
Descriptlona in Full, the Catalogue Num¬ 
bers. the Names of the Purchasers, and 
Special Notices, containing the Prices for 
the Season 1900. 

The New Volume contains an unusual number of 
early printed books, wii h woodcuts; also of English 
classics of the eighteenth century, and of ibe old 
dramatists. 

•• * Book Pri(»8 Onirent * is a trustworthy guide end 
a reference book of tbe greatest vaXne.’^—Athemeum. 

8of»e of the earlier Volumes qf ** Booh Prices 
Current are out of print. Ii^ormaiio^ concemiTig 
these can be had on application to the Publisher; 
the more recent ones can stiU bs had at the pub’ 
lishedpiHce. 

index to the first ton volomee of “Book 
Prices Current'* is in the press and will be ready 
shortly. 

NKW VOLUMB OF THK BOOK-LOVER'K 
LIMARV. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 48.; Roxburgh, 7 b. 6d.; 
Large Paper, £l Is. 

THE MINOR WRIT/NOS of 

CHARLES DICKBVS; a Bmiographt and 
*■ ketch. By F. G. KITTON, Author of “ Dickens- 
isna," “Oniurles Dickens by . Pen and Pencil,” 
“ Dickens and his Illustrators,” Ac. • 

“The little volume is daintily and carefully pro¬ 
duced, and, whilst of distinct interest to the general 
reader, is quite indispensable to the ardent Dick- 
eTa\aa)i.**-^westmtnster Gazette, 

With a beautifnl View of Salisbury Cathedral in 
Monotint, la. net, post free. 

THE 

QEORQE HERB 6 RTCALENDAR 

With quotations from the Writix^ of George 
Herbert, for Every Day in tbe Year, special 
Reference being made to the Chief Cnurch 
Seasons. Arranged by S. M. DU PRE. Tre 
Ornamental Design has 1)eon Specially Drawn 
for tbe Calendar, and contains a Portrait of 
“ Herliert” and a view of Salisbury Cathedral. 


NEW NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, cloth (to, 

ALIENS AFLOAT: a Story of 

the Sea. By H. E. ACRAMAN COATE, Author 
of “ Realities of Sea Life.” 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with 
Frontispiece by the Author, 6 b. 

SARON/A: a Romanoe of 

Andent Ephesus. By RICHARD SHORT. 

“ The narrative is written in a flowing style, and ia 
not without vivid pictures. For those who love a 
religions novel of remote times, ‘ Saronia* should be 
an attractive one .”—Sheffield Independent. 


NEW BOOK ON SOUTH APRIOA. 

In crown tvo, cloth, 6a« 

THE CAPE As / found IT. 

By BEATRICE M. HICKS. 

In paper cover, dd. 

REFLECTIONS on the CHAR- 

ACTEB AND DOINGS OP THE SIB ROGER 
T)E COVBRLEY OF ADDISON. 

“The author seeks to connect the ‘Spectator’ 
character >vith one Richard Duke of Bulford, with 
whom the Addison family was prolwiblv on vi.siting 
terras when the essayist was a ooy. The notion is 
a pleasant one, and Mr. Duke follows out bis theory 
io a convincing way without browbeating the reader 
into positive acceptance. Apart from its main m- 
terefct, the booklet is valuable on account of the 
research which it reveals, and some of which is not 
noted elsewhere .”—Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

CINARA. and other Poems. 

By C. W. PREVITE ORTON. 

“ dome of the shorter poems are graceful and pleas¬ 
ing, and show considerable aptitude in vereiftcation.” 

Daily Free tress. 
In crown 8\'o, cloth, 28. Od. 

POE MS. By F. M ontagu Lloyd. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Bow, 
London, E.C. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATL’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Theological Translation Library. 

NEW SERIES. 

Subscriptions: Three Volumes. 1 Guinea; 

or, feirarately, lOs. 6d. per Volume. 

NEARLY READY, Volume I. of the 
Fifth Year’s Sal)8Cription. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM of t'-e GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Prof. K. NESTLE, of Maul- 
bronn. Translated by Rev. WM. EDIB, B.D., 
and Edited by Prof. ALLAN MENZISS, D.D. 
With Final Corrections by tbe Author. 

IN THE PRESS, being Volume II. of this Sub¬ 
scription. uniform in size an<l binding. 

WHAT IS 0HBISTIANlT7(“Das 

Wesendes Christenthums ”) ? By Prof. ADOLPH 
HARNACK, Rector and Ordinary Professor of 
Cbnrch History in the Universitv, Berlin. Trans¬ 
lated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. With a 
8p; cial Preface for this Edition by the Author. 

JUST READY.—'Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 0d. 

NEW WORK BY THK AUTHOR OP *• OREEO 
AMD LIFE.** 

DOCTRINE and PRINCIPLES. 

Popular Lectures on Primary Questions. By 
CHARLES K. BEEBY. B.D., of Yardley Wood 
Vicarage, Birmingham. 

“It is much broader-minded than the general rnn 
of clerical works of the same purport. No thnnghtful 
reader will turn to it without being interested in the 
discussions which it raises.”— Scotsman. 

NEARLY READY.—Demy 8vo. stiff wrapper. Is. 

ENGLAND and GERMANY: their 

Relations in the Great Crises of European History, 
1600 to 1900. By Prof. ERICH MARCK8. 
Professirof Modem History at tbe University of 
Leipzig. Translated int'> English, with a Preface 
specially written by the Author. 

NOW READY.—3 yols., demv 8vo, cloth. Sis, 6d, 
VoL nr., seMiately, 78.6d. 

THE OPUS MAJUS of ROGER 

BACON. Edited, with Introduction and Ana¬ 
lytical Table, by JOHN HENRY BRIDGES. 
Fellow of tbe Royal Collen of Physicians, and 
sometime Fellow of OrUil College. Vol. III. 
contains Revised Text of the First Three Parts, 
Gorrections, Bmen<lations, and Additional Notes 
and Facsimiles of Bacon's Greek and Hebrew 
Writing. 

NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth limp. Is. 

SIDELIGHTS on GREAT Pro¬ 

blems of HUMAN INTEREST. By R. 8. KIRK 


RECENTLY PUBLISHEP.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 18 b., 

SIXTH EDITION. ^ra%D and ENLARGED. 
With many Illustrations, a number of which have 
l^en specially prei^red for this Edition. 

PREHISTORIC TIMES. 

As Illustrated by Ancient Remains and the 
Manners and Customs of Modem Savages. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY (Sir John 
LuBBOOX). 

“To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct coo- 
spectus in a popular form of the present state of 
knnwled^ on tlm snbject of early man, wo recom¬ 
mend the i)erHSal of this comprehensive volume.” 

Journal of the Brit. Arohesological Assoc. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

THE LETTERS of BERZELIUS 

and SCHOENBBIN. Edited by GEORG W. A. 
KAHLBAUM. Tranal.ted by FRANCIS V, 
DARBISHIRE and NEVIL V. 8IDGWICK. 


The CRITICAL REVIEW of THEO- 

LOGIOAL and PBILOSOPHICAL LITERA¬ 
TURE. Contains Sijfne<i Reviews of all Recent 
Works of imijortance both English and Foreign. 
Pabli'hed Bi-Monthly, lB.ed. net, post free; Ss-Od. per 
annum. Cases for binding. Is. 3d. net. 

The Concluding Part of Volume X. {BOVEMBBR 
Itene) will he ready about 16fA trwf., and teill 

U^tiK's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III.—Hutchi¬ 
son Stirling’s What is Thought?—Macintosh’s From 
Comte to Benjamin Kidd—Moore’s Tbe Book of Jutlgcs 
—Goodapeed’s larael’s Messianic Hope—Lucock’s Tbe 
Sitecial Oharacteristics of the Four Gospels—Waddell’s 
Christianity as an Ideal—Wendt’s Das Johannesevan- 
gelium—Kunze’s Glaubensregel—Straok’s Das Blut— 
Letters of Benjamin Jowett-Walker’s The Spirit of 
the Incarnation—A Number of other Reviews and a 
Record of Select Literature and Index. 


WILLIAMS A NOBOATE, 

14, HiItBixTr* Strut, Coveht G.bpxx, Lotmoir; 
20, Sooth FERniEicx Stexxt, EniirBOKQH; 

IITD 7, Broad Steikt, Oxtoed. 
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CHATtQ &WfflDDySNEW BOOKS 

THE INIMITABLE 

MBS. MASSINOHAM: 

A Itomanee of Botany Bay, by HBBUERT 
COMPTON, it Now Ready, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6t. 

OKOBOE R. SIMS'S New Book, 

THE SMALL-PART LADY, &c , 

is JVoMj Jleudy, Orowji 8vo^ cloth^ 3s, 6d. 

NEW SiX-SHILLlNG .NOVELS. 

“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: 

a Drama of Waking and Dream. Bs Mrt. CAMPBELL 
P&ASD. 

THE FOURTH GENERATION. By 

WALTEK BBS A NT. Author of “The Orange Girl." 
SECOND EDITION. 

“ AalntereetiDg a* a fairy tale."—j vi — i 
*• The old rocUise i» a rery powerful rtudy, ^d hie great- 
grandson’s eumen baptism of trouble is dea^bed as only a 
^ter of the art could describe it... .This profoundly intereet- 
Ing story."—London QmrUrly Review. 

THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 

RA.DLETBDRO. * 0 . By MASK TWAIN. SElOND 
EDITION 

•• ■ Tho Man'th»t CorTupt«l Hadleytar*' l» a claTCT but ter. 
riblT bltln* and pathetic piece ol eatlre.'-Ifaac*«»(«r Oa» Aeu*. 

*• BhoireMark Twain at hi. very best. —Black and Wmle. 

AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “With the Red 
SaglOi" Ac. 

•• A novel in which a well-constructed plot and well-conoeirod 
characters are well wrought out.*—Guaroton. . _ 

** A capital book, pleasantly written, and never dnll. 

St Jamee t OaeetU. 

PHILIP WINWOOD. By 

K. NEIL80N BTEPHBNa With 6 lUastcationc by B. W. 
Hamilton. « . ^ .. 

" A most entertaining book. —Daily ^ . 

"The author has selected a very interMting period, ooneem- 
ing which but little has been written....There is some good 
reading in‘Philip Win wood.’"—«iot , . 

"A bright and spirited story.The plot is Ing^lous, and 

maintains Its interest unflagging to the «jd. —tiookina*. 

THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and 

THREE BITS of PASTE. By OEOROE MANVILLE 

"Hiahly ieusationai, without paeeiug the Iwnndjofpro^ 
billty, aad writleu In a eery breeiy .tyle. • The Bag of Bia- 
moods' Is an exoeptioually good stoiy. —Lloyifs a cwa 
•• Ail highly sensational, and all excellently told. -^Seoteman 

IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 

BERTHA THOMAS. SECOND EDITION. 

** This excellent story will be welcomed In a new edition. It 
is good throughont; but the chararler and career of I^onard the 
musician deserves special praise. Seldom has the artist nature 

been more shrewdly analysed.'—Wookaion. 

*• A pretty story.ihere is some very charming work in 

M iss Tnocnas’s volumes.**— _ 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS 

THE ADVENTURES of TYLER 

TATLOCK, PRIVATE DETECTIVE. By DICK 
DONOVAN. . . ^ ^ a. 

"The volume is good from end to end—full of fresh, well 
written, and entertsdning matter."—•S'eolsinan. 

A SUGAR PRINCESS. By 

ALBERT ROSS. , . . 

" The plot is interesting, and there is a breezy frcshnMs 
abont the book which entices the reader onwards. Ttie back¬ 
ground is full of charm."—Literary H'orW. 

*• A bright and lively story, with plenty of loving adveotnre 
in It.”—Lloycfs Ifewe. 

THE CONQUEST of PLASSANS 

By EMILE ZOLA. Edited by ERNEST A. VIZBTELLV. 
"The story Is one of unmistakable power."—Literary World. 

THE PEE TTY POLLY”: 

a Voyage of Incident By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 
12 Illustmtiona Small 8vo, oloth gilt. 5s. 

**ll is a wonderfully graphic picture of what is called in songs 
* a life on the ocean wave.' ’'—Daily fl/ewt. 

*• As thoroughly enjoyable as any sea-ioviug Ud can wUb for." 

OUuQOw Herald._ 

HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jor 

rocks’s Hunt. By ROBERT B. SURTEES. W'itb 7. 
Illustrations by Jons Lxzcu. A NEW EDITION. Post 
8vo, cloth, 2 s-_ _ ___ 

TEE CLOIStIr and the HEARTH 

By CHARLES READS. (A URGE-TYPE. PINE 
PAPER EDITION.) Pott 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; polished 
_^leather, as. net. ____ 

THE OENTLEMA.N’S ANNUAL FOR 1W»0. 

THE STRANGE EXPERIENCES 

of MR. VER-^rHoYLB. Td ) hv HIMSELF, and Edited 
_ by T. W^PE H HIT. De my xv.) K _ _ 

LONDON MEMORIESV Social. 

Historical,an«l Topoftrapbical. By C, W. HECKI'THORN. 
Author of •* London Souvenirs," Ac. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
top, (is. 

London; ChattoA Wikdvs 111,St Martin’s Lanc,W. V, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 

(1) fHeFHESbw eaLOKwwooD. 

The LIFE of Professor CALDER- 

WOOO, LL.D..F.R S.E. By W. L. O.^DEE- 
WOOD and the Bev. DAVID WOODSIDE, 

B. D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. 

(2) OSH. SIW aWTHUR OOTTQW. 

General Sir ARTHUR COTTON, 

R E.. K.C.S.I.: 1 ia Life and Work. By hia 
Danirhter. Lady HOPE. vVith some Famine 
Prevention Studies by WILLIAM DIGBY, 

C. I.E. With numeroufl Illuatraiicns and 
Maps. 8vo, cloth, I2fi. net. 


(3) a. It. cbockmyt. 

THE STICKIT MINISTERS 

WOOING, and otVer Galloway Stories. By 
S. R. CROCRETT, Author ol "lone March," 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

" Very pleasant and fresh to read.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

(4) iaw maclabkw. 

CHURCH FOLKS. By Ian 

MACLABEN, Author of “Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Btish." Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. ed. 

“ It is a really valuable Ixiok. There is sound sense 
in every chapter of it."— Spectator. 


( 6 ) DAVID LYALL. 

THE FLOWERS o’ the FOREST. 

By DAVID LYALL, Author of “ The Land 
o’ the Leal," &o. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

( 6 ) DA. JOMW WATSOW. 

THE DOCTRINES of GRACE. 

By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D., Author 
of “ The Mind of the Master.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6e. 


A. & C BLACK’S LIST 


NOW READY. 

Grown 8vo, cloth, price 7 b. 6d. net. 

THE ASCENSION OF ISAlAH. 

Taxts, TwinalAtlona, astd Commentary. 

By R. H. CHARLES, D.D., Profesior ol Biblical 
Qrvck, Trinity College, Dublin, Author ol "The 
Assumptiou of Motes." “ The Apoc.Ijpte of 
Baruch,” Ac. 

“ We do not prettnd to estimat. Dr. ChMles’s work. 
His reputation in this line of theological ieami^ ts 
well estabUshed, and we do nothing more thandirMt 
the attention ol students to h's Ijoos. —The Spectator. 

“ Professor Charles is do'ug much to raUe English 
scholarship in the eyes of the ^rld/' 

The tPeeily Bigieier. 


London: HODDEB & 8T0DGHT0N, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BEADY SHORTLY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6 b. net. 

CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
ESSAYS. 

Edited by Bev. A. G. B. ATKINSON, M. A., with an 
Introduction by the Bight Rev the LORD 
BISHOP of HEREFORD, and contributions by 
Prof. Anguste Sabatier, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ripon, the Rev. Canon Barnett, the Rev. 
Brooke Herlord, D.D., the Rev. R. E. Bartlett. 
M.A., the Rev. Brooke Lambert, M.A., the Rev. 
Agar Beet, D.D., F. Reginald Statham, the Bev. 
Prof. G. Henslow, M.A., the Rev. R. F. Horton, M. A. 


(7) RKV. OKOWOA JAOKSOH. 

A YOUNG MAN’S RELIGION. 

By the Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B A., 
Author of '* First Things First,” Ac. Crown 
6vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

(8) A ST. JOHW MPOOOK. 

THE LUCK of Private FOSTER: 

a Romance of Love and War. By A. ST. 
JOHN ADCOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 

“ The itory is bright and wholesome in every rvay.” 

Manchester Quardian. 

(0) AMY !.■ FgUVIlK. 

OLIVE TRACY: a Novel By 

AMY LE FEUVRB, Author of “ Prububle 
Son*,” “Hie Big Opportunity," Ac. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Os. 

(10) MARIK OOWWOR HIOMTOW. 

A NAPOLEON of the PRESS. 

By MARIK CONNOR LEIGHTON. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

(11) JOSMPM MOOKIWQ. 

THE MADNESS of DAVID 

BARING. By JOSEPH HOCKING. Author 
of “Tiie Purple RoIkj.” &c. With 8 Illui-tra- 
tioTiB by Sydney Cowe'l, Cloth, 38. 6d. 

” A ver>' charming bonk. Tn it Mr. Hocking 
preaches u very valuable lesson .”—Daily Express. 

( 12 ) ADEUWK SgRQKANT. 

The CONSCIENCE of GILBERT 

POLLARD. By ADBLTNE SERiE.YNT. 
Crown 8v(>, clotli, O.s. 


READY SHORTLY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. Od. net. 

THOUGHTS OP 

A FREETHINKER. 

The deeign of this hook is lo determine if possible 
whether we have in the Bible a divine revelation de¬ 
manding veneration and unquestioning aciiuiesccnoe; 
or whether, like all other writings, these Scriptures 
are to Iw examined and tested, berfore we believe their 
assertioiLS and accept their teaching. 


KOW READY. 

In 2 volfl., square demy 8vo, cloth, price £1 28. net. 

THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: 

. Its RiM, it* Qrowth, and Its Fall, 
421.1797. 

By W. CARSW HA55LITT. 

“Mr. Haslitt has devoted vast industry and no 
inconsidetable learning to it."—The Academy. 

" This splendid work wiU continue tho fame of a 
noteworthy literary family."—Gfosgow Btrald. 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

Crowm 8vo, cloth, price 28. 6d.; in paper covers, 
price 2s. 

THE LIKENESS OF THE NIGHT. 

A Play, in Four Act*. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of “Aunt 
Anne,” “The Last Touches," "Mere Stories,” Ac. 
Now being played in London by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal. _ 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 28.6d. 

ON SANITARY AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D.. LL.D., P.B.C.P.E., 
Author of “ A Plea for a Simpler Life," “ Fads of 
an Old Physician,” Ac. 

“ Dr. Keith is familiar to a large number of readers, 
aud his nsw small v<dume should introduce him to 
many more.” - Observe r. 

READY SHORTLY. 

Cloth, gilt top. price 28. net pet volume. 

H0R.S SUBSECIViB. 

By JOHN BROWN. M.D.,LL.D.,&c. New Edition. 
In 3 vols., Oi X 4} in., printed on thin Bible paper, 
uniform in size with Nelson s New Century 
LiVimry. 

A. & 0. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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[RtgitUrtS as a Nsnspaptr^ 


The Literary Week. 

That the polite reading world is keenly interested in 
fairy tales, and in Christmas literature generally, is shown 
by the incident to which wo refer on page 472. Wo 
received twelve letters, many of them of considerable 
length, in answer to a chance question in our last issue as 
to &e name of the author of a fairy tale published twenty 
years, ago. Christmas literature has indeed become a 
business. Our shelves, our tables, our what-nots, are piled 
and crowded with every imaginable kind of book suitable 
to children from two years old to a hundred and two. 
How to grapple with this fascinating mass of picture- 
books, story-books and gift-books is our present problem. 
We hope to solve it by publishing an illustrated Christmas 
Number of the Acadkmy on December 8, 


The future of the literary drama is certainly promising. 
In this connexion we are glad to .be able to give some 
authoritative information about Mr. John Davidson’s new 
play, which will not be published before March of next year. 
It was commissioned by Mr. Tree, and was finish^ in 
September, 1899. “King of the Lombards” was the 
original tilde, but that was changed by the author on the 
appearance of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Eosamund, Queen of the 
Iximbards.” It is now called “ Self’s the Man : a Tragi¬ 
comedy.” Although the play may be referred to the eighth 
century a.d., it is entirely modem in conception and treat¬ 
ment, and is not otherwise like any preceding work of Mr. 
Davidson’s. The motto on the title-page will be from 
Fleet Street Eclogues: 

Be yoor own star, for strength is from within; 

And one against the world will always win. 

It is in five acts, which are entitled respectively; “ The 
Election,” “Elixir Vitse,” “ The Conspiracy,” “Osmunda’s 
Pomander,” and “ Nil Nisi Bonum.” 


Mrs. Cbaigie’s new play, “ The Wisdom of the Wise,” 
will be produced at the St. James’s Theatre next Thurs¬ 
day. On the following day Mrs. Craigie starts for Egypt, 
and does not expect to return to London till February. 


Captain Marshali.— with Mr. W. S. Gilbert and Mr. 
Pinero—understand the art, and know the spirit, of true 
comedy. In “The Noble Lord,” now being played to a 
laughing crowd at the Criterion Theatre, we are given 
some really bright humorous scenes. Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith. Miss Ellis JeSerys, and Miss Annie Hughes excel 
in the mock-heroic, and these accomplished players do 
full justice to their lines. Mr. Bourchier is too conscious 
of his own absurdities as the “ Lord Archibald Melrose.” 
A little more gravity on his part would add a great deal 
to the success of the whole. 


The Spectator in its review last week of Huxley’s Life 
and Letters makes a curious mistake. Says our contem¬ 
porary : “ He [Huxley] laughed at himself in the Cam¬ 
bridge doctorate red gown, and in the solemn Osborne 
function when he was made Privy Councillor, at which 


Mr. Jesse Ceilings, taking a stealthy look at the Queen, 
found that she was simultaneously taking a stealthy look 
at Mr. Jesse Ceilings.” Why Mr. Jesse CoUings ? 
Huxley himself was the man who took the “ stealthy 
look.” It is there in plain print, p. 328, vol. ii. 


Hpxley made his first discovery—“a hitherto undis¬ 
covered membrane in the root of the human hair, which 
received the name of Huxley’s layer, when he was nine¬ 
teen.” The next year came his interview with Faraday. 
The boy of eighteen had been long brooding over a 
“perpetual motion scheme.” His brain was heated by 
the idea, he could not sleep, till at length he determined 
“ to put the questions which neither my wit nor my hands 
would set at rest ” to Faraday for decision. So he wrote 
a letter, drew a plan, enclosed the two in an envelope, 
and tremblingly betook himself to the Eoyal Institution. 
We must give the interview in his own words : 

“ Is Dr. Faraday here ? ” said I to the porter. “ No 
sir, he has just gone out.” I felt relieved. “ Be good 
enough to give him this letter,” and I was hurrying out 
when a little man in a brown coat came in at the glass 
door. “ Here is Dr. Faraday,” said the man, and gave 
him my letter. He turned to me and courteously inquired 
what I wished. “ To submit to you that letter, sir, i< you 
are not occupied.” “ My time is always occupied, sir, but 
8 tei> this way,” and he led me into the museum or library, 
for I forget which it was, only I know there was a glass 
case against which we leant. He read my 1-tter, did not 
think my plan would answer. Was 1 acquainted with 
Mechanism, what we call the laws of motion ? I saw all 
was up with my poor scheme, so after trying a little to 
explain, in the course of which I certainly failed in giving 
him a clear idea of what I would be at. I thanked him for 
his attention, and went off as dissatisfied as ever. The 
sense of one part of the conversation I well recollect. He 
said “ that were the perpetual motion possible, it would 
have occurred spontaneously in nature, and would have 
overpowered all other forces,” or words to that effect. I 
did not see the fotce of this, but did not feel competent 
enough to discuss the question. 


When Huxley decided to enter the medical service of 
the Navy he applied to Sir William Barnett. In five lines 
Huxley gives an admirable picture (in character drawing, 
as in other things, it was one of T. H, H.’s gifts always 
to speak to the essential) of his patron: 

He was a tall, shrewd-looking old gentleman, with a 
broad Scotch accent, and I think I see him now as he 
entered with my card in his hand. The first thing he did 
was to return it, with a frugal reminder that I should 
probably find it useful on some other occasion. 


We have recently quoted several lamentations on the 
present state of literature, and are doubtful whether our 
readers will care to hear another. But the Eev. Stopford 
Brooke is the utterer of the latest that has come before us, 
and his authority—increased, if possible, by his new pro¬ 
fessorship of English Literature at University College— 
tempts us to quote the following remarks. They occur in 
a littie book published by Mr. Philip Green, 5, Essex- 
street. Strand, and containing two lectures delivered last 
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November in the university cities of Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. It will be seen that Mr. Brooke takes 
a gloomy view of things as they are, but indicates onr 
need: 


Poetry has no captains who give it a steady direction. 
No master ideas, such as Tennyson and Browning had, 
nrge its course towards a clear end, or fill its sails with a 
steadfast wind. Nor does it represent, as Arnold and 
Olough did, or as Morris and Boasetti and Swinburne did 
after them, the main conditions of the age in which we are 
living. It only represents (with the exception of the work 
of a few men who are scarcely read) the helpless wavering 
of a class in society which has no dear ideas as to what it 
ought to do with its life, and none with regsjd to its 
future. It takes up now one subject and now another, 
and drops them without finishing them. It tries sensuality, 
wd reb^on, and mysticism, and supematuralism, and 
im]Mrialism, and spiritual religion, and nature-poetry, 
and _ hospitals, and crude coarseness, and crime, and 
sentimental love, and pessimism, and it composes hosts of 
little lyrics about nothing. Everything by turns, and 
nothing long. It amuses itself with difficult meires, and 
surprising rhymes, and elaborated phrasing, and painting 
in words, and scientific tricks of versing. It has no great 
matter, no fine thinking, and no profound passion, and it 
is the reverse of simple. And the world is becoming tired 
of it, and longs for the advent of youth, originality, joy, 
hope, and the resurrection of vital ideas, in poetry. Along 
mth this, and always accompanying this prolific littleness, 
is a terrible recrudescence of criticism. Every magazine, 
all the daily papers, every publishiug house, is filled with 
essays and articles and books about poetry, carping, or 
denouncing, or satirising, or praising without knowledge, 
and in astonishing excess. I cannot tell how often I have 
lately seen in the rapers and in books that a poet, if not 
superior, then equu to Shakespeare, has appeared on the 
stage. And aU this overwhelming shower-bath of cririrism 
has chilled the world, which wants, nay, hungers, for 
some warm and living creation. Moreover, we are still, 
like Arnold, wearied by endless discussions, by the shouting 
of people who want nothing said which cannot be proved, 
who replace sentiment by materialism, who will not allow 
ns to love nature except in accordance with science, who, 
pinning us down to this world only, forbid us to overolimb 
the flaming walls and go wandering, like gypsies, into the 
infinities of love and beauty, because we cannot be as 
certain of such infinities as we are certain that two and 
two make four. Were these folk to succeed in infecting 
the whole world with their ^eories, fine literature would 
die of disgust, and poetry be drained of its life-blood. 


The commercialisation of literature is revealed almost 
every week in a new form. A well-known novelist who 
contnbutes a causeiie to the Sunday Sun says that he was 
talking the other day about novels to the librarian of a 
circulating library, who casually remarked that the longer 
novels are the better for their authors. The noveust 
pricked up his ears at this, and begged for an explanation. 
“ Well, you see,” the librarian said, “ the whole thing is 
BO exceedingly simple that it lies in a nutshell. You must 
look at it not only from the author’s point of view, but 
from the circulating library’s also. The library clerk is 
bound to save himself and lus employers all the trouble he 
can. Now, if a subscriber comes in and asks for a long 
book, the derk knows very well that the subscriber will 
take twice the time to get through that book that he will 
occupy in reading one of half the length. That stands to 
reason. Anything which tends to the saving of time and 
labour is an economy, so you can’t wonder tliat when a 
new book is submitted to the circulating library for 
subscription the first impulse of the Press Censor is to look 
at its length. If it is a hundred-and-fifty-thousand-word 
book, he knows that it will keep people busy for a long 
time, and so orders as many copies as he possibly can. 
The young author who realises this has taken the first 
step to fame and fortune.” Personally, we are almost 
certain that the measure of tlie popularity of a given 
novelist’s work often depends on accidental and adven¬ 


titious circumstances of this kind. The quality of the 
bulk of fiction is too even to admit always of more 
reasonable explanation. 


The cup of praise presented to Mr. Stephen Phillips by 
the critics in acknowfedraent of “ Herod ” is not without 
its dash of bitter. 2nth irreverently says of Herod, 
Mariamne, and the other characters, that they are simply 
“embodied quotations from Josephus dished up with 
Tennysonian source.” The attitudes of the Ihtth critic 
and Mr. WiUiam Archer in the World make a curious 
contrast. Thus: 


The World. 

Mr. Phillips stands as far 
apart from T^-nnyson as from 
either Sheridan Knowles or 
Browning. He is a totally 
new phenomenon in Englisli 
drama of the past two cen¬ 
turies—at once an inventor of 
sitoations and a master of lan¬ 
guage. We have hskd many 
masters of language and a few 
inventors of situations; but 
we have never bad them com¬ 
bined in the same person. 
Moreover, Mr. Phillips’s ima¬ 
gination is not only dramatic, 
but scenic. He has the instinct 
of stage effect, in which onr 
Victorian poets have been so 
notably deficient. He reminds 
one (to choose a very rough 
illttsteation) of the elder 
Dumas speaking with the voice 
of Milton. His style is essen¬ 
tially epic; yet it is full of 
lyrical modulations which (the 
paradox is only apparent) 
render it vividly dramatic. 
In his constant search for 
sonority of diction, Mr. Phil¬ 
lips reminds us more, perhaps, 
of Victor Hugo than of any 
other individual dramatist; 
but neither in his construction 
nor in his psychology does he 
rely upon Hugo’s mere flam- 
boyandes of effect. His ima¬ 
gination is grandiose, not fan¬ 
tastic; his style is resonant, 
not scintillating. For all his 
romantic trappings, I think he 
is at heart a classi'^. 


Truth. 

Mr. Phillips has been much 
praised for the versification of 
his “Paolo and Francesca”; 
but this poem, as I have before 
remarked, is simply an echo 
of Tennyson and Maeterlinck, 
with a scenic arrangement, 
and a series of stage duncUons 
t«ken from Victor Hugo. He 
has brought no new element 
into literature. But people 
forget Tennyson, and in their 
craving for some new thing 
have made an apotheosis for 
a photograph, iis. Phillips’s 
“Herod” certainly fails to 
out-Herod its many prede¬ 
cessors. After the emphatic 
sameness of the play at Her 
l^jesty’s, one turns with plea¬ 
sure, for instance, to the 
majestic development, the 
powerful characterisation, of 
Calderon’s play upon the same 
subject, “Herod” is writtra 
all in scarlet, and ^oken in 
shouts. Flaubert’s “Herodias” 
shows, too, what a fine student 
of charac^, a really great 
writer, may do with the mate¬ 
rials whidi have come down 
to us from Josephus. It may 
all be an illusion, and Flau¬ 
bert’s reconstruction of a kin¬ 
dred environment be equally 
as false as we feel is Mr. 
Phillips’s. But the one writer 
has the power of character¬ 
isation, the other has not. 


We understand that Mr. Richard Mansfield will create 
the part of Herod when Mr. Steven PhiUips’s tragedy is 
produced in the United States. In the meantime, Herod 
is having a g;reat and deserved success at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Miss Brayton, who is playing Mariamne at 
present, gives her beautiful lines with real pathos, and, in 
the love scenes, shows a tenderness rare enough in modem 
players of romantic drama. 

Mr. Richard Whiteixo’s forthcoming book, Thi Life of 
Paris, will contain five chapters, entitled The Government 
Machine, Parisian Pastimes, Artistic Paris, Life on the 
Boulevard, and Fashionable Paris. Never in recent years 
have so many books, or such good books, on Paris been 
put before English readers as in the last two years. 


Brownixo’s gpreatest work. The Ring and the Book, is 
being examined anew by Browning students in the light of 
Signor Giorgi’s recent discovery of an Italian MS. giving 
a full report of the trial of Franceschini and his murderous 
assistant. Signor Giorgi is the librarian of the Casana- 
teuse Library at Rome, and a translation of the MS. by 
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Prof. Hall GrifSn will be fotind in the Monthly Rtvieto. 
Mr. Griffin adds many notes, and he does not endorse the 
whole of Browning’s version of the story, which, though it 
was to have been “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” presents variations on the facts dictated by 
artistic reasons, or, in some cases, to be explained as 
mistakes. The “square old yellow book,” from which 
Browning took his facts, has, however, yet to be translated. 

Ths war corre^ndents are now quarrelling among 
themselves, and l^rd Bosslyn has been compelled to 
apologise for his reflections on the conduct of certain 
troops in South Africa. Mr. Winston Churchill is par- 
ticu^ly loud in his defence of the ability of the British 
officer. A little while ago it was quite safe and usual to 
regret the absence of such ability, while yielding un¬ 
stinted praise to their bravery and energy. For our part, 
we are inclined to pay little attention to Mr. ChurohiU’s 
words, which are certainly not wholly supported by Lord 
Bobeits’s actions. In any case, no man’s patriotism or 
right feeling ought to be questioned because he endeavours 
intelligently and modestly to criticise the conduct of fight¬ 
ing by British officers. We are not aware that Mr. Hales 
has done more than this, or that he has done it trom 
motives that will not bear strict examination. 


A OOERESPONDBNT asks to be informed of the authorship 
of two quotations. “ The first has run in my head ever since 
I read it in the late Prof. W. K. Clifford’s essays, some ten 
years ago; the second occurs in the article on Tom d’tJrfey 
in the Dictionary of National Biography : 

(ni) There is not one thiog with another. 

But Evil saith to Good: My brother, 

My brother, I am one with thee ! 

They shall not strive nor cry for ever; 

No man shall choose between them, never 
Shall this thing end and that thing be. 

(i) Richard Steele praised him, and cold, stately “ Atticos,” 
Old Rowley lean’d on Tom’s shoulder, our king! 

D’Urfey, who mocked all the noisy, fanatic fuss; 
Flot-bigote moved him to jest and to sing. 

“ In Course of Formation.” These words head a circular 
we have received sotting forth the intended work of “ The 
Anglo-Heraldic Alliance.” “Anglo-heraldic” seems a 
bit mixed, but hyphenation extends to the name of the 
promoter. Prof. W. J. Hughes-Stewart-Spratly, who him¬ 
self claims “ 27 Boyal Quarterings, and Heraldic contact 
with 330 Peers and Baronets.” The primary objects of 
the Alliance are genealo^cal research into the origin of 
the English people, it being assumed that the bulk of the 
nation has descended from the kings and nobles of old 
Egypt; the formation of a centre of benevolence to assist 
unfortunate members of the Alliance; the establishment 
of lodges and. lodge-hotels for members in all the chief 
centres of society and commerce. As regards the Pro¬ 
fessor’s Egyptian theory, its value may perhaps be gauged 
by his statement, credited to him by a local paper, toat 
all the Bakers and Barkers are descended from the 
Pharaohs. 


The ideal newspaper is as far to seek as the ideal friend 
or the ideal curry, but it seems that another attempt is to 
be made in New York. The “ novel feature ” of this 
ideal newspaper will be that it will tell the truth, will be 
free from political control, and will contain no sensational 
matter. To tell the truth about events that are happening 
6,000 miles away, or even six miles away, is not easy. 

“The best reader of this century—a reader of genius— 
was not a university man, but a clerk in the South Sea 
Office, Charles Lamb” Thus Prof. Ealeigh in his 
inaugural lecture at the University of Glasgow on “ The 
Study of English Literature.” Nor is this the only 
passage in which Prof. Baleigh makes light of the pro¬ 


fessional mind. His address has only just reached us in 
authorised report, and we shall return to it. 


A WEEK or two ago, the editor of CramptorC* Magaaino 
almost threw up the sponge in the matter of short stories. 
While not abandoning them entirely, he expressed his 
conviction that this literary form has fallen on evil days. 
Mrs. John Strange Winter has nevertheless made her 
Christmas annual budget of short stories, and has pre¬ 
faced them with a little scolding which will be read with 
interest and, we may add, with some amazement. We are 
told, for instance, that “ several very famous writers are 
known by nothing else than their short stories: Balzac, 
Guy de Maupassant, Tolstoi—these are names which occur 
to me at the moment.” Probably another moment’s 
reflection would have reminded John Strange Winter that 
Enginit Grandtt, Bel Ami, and ,Anna Kwrenina are not short 
stories, and that the fame of their writers rests on these 
works, and others of similar length. But she trips on to 
instance the authors of Le» MieerahUs and David Copperjield, 
whose novels far exceed in length the average long novel 
of to-day, and whose short stories are relatively of little 
importance. We cannot, therefore, feel surprise at her 
mockery of novels “filled up with more or loss wild 
religious disquisitions, like pills coated with sugar, with 
deep thoughts and serious problems which are mostly such 
as ‘ no feUow can understand.’ ” All of which usefully 
indicates the separation of those publics which constitute 
the pqblic. 


In an article on “ The Spirit of Place ” we have dealt 
with Mr. Henry James’s boc^, A Little Tour in France. It 
is fitting that wo should record here, as wo have not done 
so there, our admiration of Mr. Pennell’s illustrations. 
Praising Mr. Pennell is a necessity of the times, and is 
become so f am iliar that one’s words lose emphasis. But, 
really, we are enchanted by the brilliance of this draughts¬ 
man’s technique. There are drawings in this book 
which are radiant in their cleverness. Particularly is 
the rendering of southern sunlight mastered; and even 
varieties of mat sunlight, from a white blaze to a sleepy, 
veiled refulgence, are suggested unerrin^lv. To mue 
sunlight dazzle in a drawing seems impossible. It is im¬ 
possible. But the impossibility becomes less tremendous 
under Mr. Pennell’s brush than anywhere else in modem 
book illustration. We do not find everything we wish for 
in his drawings. Somehow they do not touch us like a 
sketch by Prout. Depth, reverence, and we know not 
what of tenderness are not often there; but the triumph 
of hand and eye is complete. 


OoR grammatical lictor, Mr. Francis H. Butler, detects 
a re.lundant hie in the sentence concluding our recent 
review of Mr. A. H. BuUen’s new book: “ the perfect 
sailor whose every hair is a rope yarn and every drop of 
hie blood Stockholm tar.” The sentence would be more 
scholastically correct if it ended “ and whose every drop of 
blood is Stockholm tar,” but here the clause is lengthened 
by a word, and the mere elision of the hie leaves it rather 
unfurnished. Our critic is certainly right when he says of 
this conclusion of a sentence in last week’s Academy ; 
“ Our French host over there at a spare table helping a 
wing and salad to Madame, who wore a top-knot and 
chirped to her canary,” that it requires inversion of the 
order of “ to ” and “ a wing and salad,” and the relega¬ 
tion of the latter phrase to the end. So also in a “ Thing 
Seen,” “ I cannot rid him from my mind ” had been 
better written “ I cannot banish,” &c. Our correspondent 
continues: “ Since the time of Connon, who quotes the 
ludicrous sentence: ‘ The negroes are to appear at church 
only in boots’ {Syd. of Eng. Qrammar, p. 133, 1843), the 
misplaced ‘ only,’ referred to by the Academy, p. 436, 
has remained an unshifted public stumbling-block. In 
the following notice, which I cull from the Daily Td graph 
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for September 20, 1900, p. 6, ool. 6, malposition of this 
word leaves the intended meaning in Cimnierian obscurity: 

‘ Mr. A— V-, in response to numerous inquiries, begs 

to anounce that he can only receive private pupils on 
Mondays at his residence.’ ” 


Bibliographical. 

Thx critical condition of Mr. Bobert Buchanan, and the 
sympathy excited by it, have necessarily had the effect of 
drawing public attention anew to the extent and nature of 
his work as man of letters. In these circumstances some 
interest may attach to a list of his publications, approxi¬ 
mately, if not wholly, complete. His first appearance in 
the literary world was as a poet, and with a volume 
entitled Undsrlontt (1863). Since then he has issued the 
following volumes of verse:— Idyh and legend* of Inver- 
hum (1865), London Poem* and Ballad Storiee of the 
Affection* (1866), North 'Coatt and Other Poem* (1868), The 
Book of Orm (1870), The Drama of King* and Napoleon 
lUlen (1871), St. Abe and hi* Seven Wive* (pubUshed 
anonymously, 1872), White Bote and Red (also issued 
anonymously, 1873), Balder the Beautiful (1877), Ballad* 
of Life, Love, and Rumour (1882), The Earthquake (1885), 
The City of Dream (1888), The Outeaet (1891), The Wander¬ 
ing Jew (1893), Bed and White Heather (1894), The Devil* 
Cate (1896), and The New Rome (1899). Mr. Buchanan’s 
Poetical Work* came out in 1874, followed by a necessarily 
more ample collection, with the same title, in 1884. 

Mr. Buchanan “ commenced ” novelist so long ago as 
1862 by producing a story called Storm-Beaten in collabora¬ 
tion with his mend Gibbon (MacGibbon). His first 
imassisted work in prose fiction was, apparently. The 
Shadow of the Sword (1876); after which there came in 
succession: The Child of Nature and Ood and the Man 
(1881), The Martyrdom of Madeline (1882), Annan Water 
and Love Me for Ever (1883), Foxglove Manor and The 
New Abelard (1884), The Matter of the Mine, Matt, and 
Stormy Water* (1885), That Winter Night (1886), The Heir 
of Linne ( 1881 ), The Moment After (1890), Come, Live with 
Me, and Be My Love (1891), Woman and the Man (1893), 
Rachel Dene (1894), Diana'* Hunting ani. Lady Kilpatrick 
(1895), Marrxage by Capture and Effle Hetherington (1896), 
Father Anthony and The Rev. Annabel Lee (1898), and 
Andromeda Q900). Mr. Buchanan, further, collaborated 
with Mr. Henry Murray in The Charlatan (1895) —a 
*' novelising ” of Mr. Buchanan’s drama of the same name. 

In'addition to the above Mr. Buchanan has produced 
the following miscellaneous works: David Cray and Other 
Ettay* (1868), The Land of Lome (1871), The FleeKly School 
of Poetry (1872), Matter-Spirit* (1873), The Hebrid I»le» 
(second edition 1883), A Imk Round Literature (1887), The 
Coming Terror and Other E**ay* (1891), and a pamphlet 
called On Detcending into HeU (1889), addressed to the 
Home Secretary of that day. Mr. Buchanan has also 
written introductions to the poems of Longfellow (1868) 
and Boden Noel (1892), and has edited The Life and Adven¬ 
ture* of J, J. Audubon (1869). 

The call for a condensed ^tion of Mr. Leonard Huxley’s 
Life of his father is characteristic of our times—of times 
in which it appears to have become the fashion to produce 
inordinately long biographies. It looks as if in future we 
should be presented with two sets of memoirs of the same 
person—the first bulky and almost unreadable, and the 
second terse and really useful. Of course, no one has ever 
complained of the length of the Lives of Johnson, Scott, 
Tennyson, and so forth. What annoys so many modem 
readers is the large extent of letterpress bestowed upon 
the memories of men and women of the second and tnird 
rank—the amount of printed matter which can be of no 
service to anybody, not even to those to whose fame it has 
been dedicated. That being so, let us have the condensed 


biography by all means; its diffuse predecessor can be put 
aside, or relegated to the top shelves of public libraries. 
The labours of the bibliographer will not be lightened by 
this arrangement, but that doesn’t matter. 

A writer of “words for music” has just raised an 
exceeding bitter cry because, on studying concert pro¬ 
grammes, he finds his name omitted, while that of the 
composer he has written for is invariably given. The 
protest is legitimate. There can be no “song without 
words,” in the common acceptation of the word “ song,” 
and the authors of such effusions should receive due 
honour. Even now, I dare say, there are worthy people 
who ascribe to the still living iSx. Henry Bussell both the 
words and the music of ditties to which he contributed the 
melody and accompaniment only. In this way the late 
Dr. Charles Mackay has been deprived of much of the 
credit that was his due. To Mackay, Mr. Bussell owed 
the inspiration of several of the most world-renowned of 
his songs. This also suggests more work for the biblio¬ 
graphic scribe, who might be worse employed than in 
rescuing from obscurity toe names of toe writers of ditties 
which have swayed toe popular heart. 

Mrs. Mayne Beid has been protesting publicly against 
toe statement that her decease husband’s stories have 
ceased to attract and hold the attention of youth. In this, 
it seems to me, she is abundantly justified by facts. So 
far is Mayne Beid from being forgotten that I find five of 
his stories appeared in new editions last year; new editiohs 
of five others appeared in 1898. One of his tales—TA# 
Rifle Ranger* —was reprinted four times between 1890 and 
1 b 97. Two others— The Scalp Hunter* and The Headle** 
Horseman —were reprinted thrice between 1890 and 1895, 
Ten years ago there was quite a “ recrudescence ” of his 
popularity, five of his books making a fresh appearance in 
the course of 1890. Obviously people are still found to 
buy, and presumably to read, the fictions of Mayne Beid; 
nor do I see how they could possibly fail to fascinate the 
boys of to-day as they did those of yesterday. Mrs. Mayne 
Beid, by the way, is herself an author, having written 
a story called George Markham: a Romance gf fhe West. 

The decease of Mr. Thomas Arnold hae ^followed very 
dosely upon the publication of his Autobiography, which 
so many of us read with very special interest. Apart from 
this work, Mr. Arnold made no very important contribu¬ 
tion to literature, though he did a good deal of excellent 
editing and bookmaking. The most popular of his pub¬ 
lications, I take it, were his Manual of English Literature 
(1862), his Short History of English Literature (1870), 
his English Poetry and Prose (1882), and his Selections from 
Addison and Pope (1866 and 1876). The Manuel of English 
Literature reached its seventh edition in 1897. To toe last- 
named year belongs his Sacrifice of the Altar, while his 
Note* on “ Beowulf" (which he edited and translated in 
1876) appeared in 1898. 

The world is threatened with another Tennyson Birthd^ 
Book. It already possesses at least three of English 
manufacture. First came, in 1877, the Tennyson Birthday 
Book, edited, curiously enough, by a lady of the name of 
Shakespear. Of this there were new editions in 1879 and 
1885. Then, last year, an Edinburgh firm sent out a 
volume entitled Birthday Chime* from Tennyson ; while this 
year we have received from Mr. J. B. Tutin a Tennyson 
Birthday Record on the good old plan. One would have 
thought that the two last would have met too popular 
demand for some time to come. 

It is said that toe executors of Mr. Buskin propose to 
publish two volumes of his letters, to range with Arrow* 
of the Chace, which, it will be remembered, came out in 
1880, and have not, I think, been reprinted. The Arrows, 
however, were only letters which had been already 
published in the newspapers; and I assume that toe 
forthcoming volumes will consist of private correspondence. 
If not, they will be a disappointment. 

The Bookwobji. 
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' Huxley. > 

Life and Lettere of Thoma* Ilenry Huxley. By his Son, 

Leonor 1 Huxley. 2 vols. (Macaoiillan & Co, SOs.) 

In August, 1892, at the age of sixty-seven, Huxley was 
summoned to Osborne to take the oath as Privy Councillor. 
Passing the Victory he recalled how, six-and-forty years 
before, he had clambered up her side to report himself on 
appointment “as a poor devil of an assistant surgeon.” 
Between those dates, 1846 and 1892, what things had 
happened ! From a poor struggling youth, from a writer 
whose name was anathema in every “average respect¬ 
able household,” he had become one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished men of the day, honoured at the Universities, 
welcomed at Court. He had seen, and to him it was 
somewhat due. Freedom of Thought no longer generally 
regarded with horror as an attribute of the Devil’s, 
but as the rightful inheritance of every honest man. 
He had lived through, and done sjilendid service in, 
the world-awakening that the Origin of Specie* heralded; 
he could remember the time when his friends advised 
him not to publish Man's Place in Nature, because such 
a book womd surely ruin its author’s prospects; he 
could look back on a hundred victories in the cause of that 
Truth whose pursuit was the aim and end of his life— 
victories won through passes that were never chosen 
because the way through them looked easy, but because 
through them the path to the goal led. And now—what 
were his thoughts ? What were his thoughts as he crossed 
the Solent to receive at the hands of his Sovereign that 
high honour? Fine thoughts we maybe sure. Vanity, 
theatricality, had no part in his life. Something akin, no 
doubt, to the thoughts expressed in a letter written earlier 
that year: “I have always been, am, and propose to 
remain, a mere scholar. All that I have ever proposed to 
myself is to say: This and this have I learned; thus and 
thus have I learned it: go then and learn better.” He 
knew his own mind. He knew exactly what he meant to 
do in life, and he did it, looking straight before him, 
unswayed by motives, uninduenc^ by self-constituted 
authorities. If he devoted much of his energy to back¬ 
woodsman’s work that was because he believ^ that work 
called to be done first, and doing it he cleared the brains 
and stirred the souls of tens of thousands of his country¬ 
men. 

Of these two volumes of his “ Life and Letters,” which 
have been edited with intelligence and filial conscientious¬ 
ness by his son, Mr. Leonard Huxley, we have to say that 
they suffer from the fault common to most modem bio¬ 
graphies : they are too long; there is too much in them. 
This does not apply to the independent, good, impersonal 
writing from Mr. Leonard Huxley’s own pen, but to many 
of the letters. A third might have been left out, and stiU 
there would have remained a Velasquez-Sargent picture of 
Huxley. His services to science apart—and scientific men 
will tell you that they meet his hand at every turn—a life 
so strenuous, so intelleotually honest, so progressive in the 
best sense, is a beacon to all and sundry. 

Nothing fell into his life unstriven for. He struggled, 
and what he gained was his by right of conquest. Health 
was not even on his side; headache and dyspepsia pursued 
him. In the late fifties we find such entries in lus diary 
as: “Headache! headache! Used up. Hypochondriacal 
and bedevilled! Not good for much! Twthache, in? 
capable all day! Voiceless! Missed lecture! Unable to 
go out! ” Yet through it he persevered, never losing 
fnith in himself: 

1 do not think that I am in the proper sense of the word 
ambitious. I have an enormous longing after the highest 
and best in all shapes—a longing wUch haunts me and is 
the demon which ever impels me to work, and will let me 


have no rest unless I am doing his behests. The htnours 
of men I viJue so far as they are evidences of power, but 
writh the .cynical mistrust of their judgment and my own 
worthiness, which always haunts me, I put very little 
faith in them. Their praise makes me sneer inwardly. 
God forgive me if I do them any great wrong. 

Or in his aim in life, which he thus describes: 

To smite all humbugs, however big; to give a nobler 
tone to science; to set an example of abstinence from petty 
personal controversies, and of toleration for everything 
but lying; to be indifferent as to whether the work is 
recognisra as mine or not, so long as it is done. 

Apart altogether from his writings, the mere titles of 
which fill several pages of the Appendix to Volume II., 
his public career woifild have satisfied ^y ordinary man. 
He sat on ton Commissions; for ten years he was Secretary 
to the Boyal Society, and, later, President; he was a 
member of the first London School Board; Inspector of 
Fisheries; and, in addition to all this, there were his 
professional duties at South Kensington and Jermyn- 
street. And this list by no means exhausts the official 
calls upon his time and enei^. Small wonder that 
before the age of fifty he broke down, and was obliged to 
take a long rest. Many years of work were still before 
him; but it was frequently interrupted by ill-health, till 
the year 1871, when the warnings could bo no longer 
disregarded, and he was obliged to resign one by one his 

E ublic appointments. “ I am continually in a blue funk,” 
e writes, “ and hate the thought of any work—especially 
of scientific, or anything requiring prolonged attention. 
... I am afraid of everything that involves responsibility 
to a degree that is simply ridiculous.” 

His “official death” was followed by an attempt to 
regain his health at Filey.and at Bournemouth; and his 
h^th was certainly mending when he received a “ fillip 
which started him again into vigorous activity.” This 
was the first of Mr. Glladstone’s amcles in the Nineteenth 
Century, in which that versatile statesman attempted to 
show that the order of creation given in Genesis I. is 
supported by the evidence of science. The gladiatorial 
fi^t that followed, extending over many years, is still 
fresh in everybody’s mind. Huxley threw himself heart 
and soul into the controversy, and hard as his hitting was, 
the original draft of his articles was sometimes stronger. 
One of the articles was returned by Mr. Knowles at 
“rather too pungent in tone.” It was toned down by 
Huxley with this comment: 

I spent three mortal hours this morning taming my wild 
ca^. He is now castrated; his teeth are filed; his claws 
are cut; he is taught to swear like a “ mieu ”; and to spit 
like a cough ; and when he is turned out of the bag you 
won’t know him from a tame rabbit. 

Huxley was no kid-glove fighter. He did not spare 
himself; he did not spare his enemies; and he gloried in 
the fight, as all strong natures, with strong views, must. 
He was not of those who turn the other cheek: when he 
was hit he hit back, and casuistry, emotional rhetoric, 
and shuffling he smote hip and thigh. When he felt 
scorn, he showed his scorn. Ho was very human; when he 
thought he was right, he had small sympathy for the views 
of the other side; he lacked Darwin’s gentle courtesy, but 
his militancy was always in defence of straightforward 
rad honest thinking. The wild-cat element was strong 
in him, rad though on occasion he pared the creature’s 
nails, they always grew again. He was not a Francis of 
Assisi, but a man whose aim in life was to understand 
life, its woof rad warp rad intention, to think rad see 
dearly, rad to whip hypocrisy. “ Everything which 
enters his brain by eye or ear,” said Prof. I^manes, 

“ came out clarified, sifted, arranged, and verified by 
its passage through the logical machine of his strong 
individuality.” 

He held strong views, he spoke them; and the hearer 
he liked was the gritty, hard-headed working man, with 
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no illusions, but with plenty of fundamental brain power. 
“I am Nck of the dilettante middle class, and mean to try 
what I can do with hard-handed fellows who live among 
facts. ... I believe in the fustian, and can talk better to 
it than to any amount of gauze and Saxony.” Gladstone, 
“ in the affairs which I do understand,” is nothing but 
“ a copious shuffler ” ; Henry George’s Progrees and 
Poverty “ is more damneder nonsense than poor Bousseau’s 
blether”; “read Butler, and see to what drivel even his 
great mind descends when he has to talk about the immor¬ 
tality of the soul ”; “I grieve to say that my estimation 
of Balfour as a thinker si^s lower and lower the further 
I go.” He had wit, too. Note this delightful comment on 
Dean Stanley’s “ historical impressionability ”: 

Stanley could believe in anything of which he had seen 
the supposed site, but was sceptical where he had not seen. 
At a breakfast at Monckton Milnes’s, just at the time of 
the Coleuso row, Milnes asked me my views on the Penta¬ 
teuch, and I gave them. Stanley differed from me. The 
account of Creation in Genesis he dismissed at once as nn- 
historical; but the call of Abraham, and the historical 
narrative of the Pentateuch, he accepted. This was 
because he had seen Palestine—but he wasn’t present at 
the Creation. 

In his private letters he checked neither his humour nor 
his scorn, but beneath them ran, undammed, the river 
of an “underlying tenderness veiled beneath inflexible 
determination for what was right.” To his family, as to 
the world, it was the same. “We felt,” says his son, 
“ our little hypocrisies shrivel up before him; we felt a 
confidence in the infallible rectitude of his moral judg¬ 
ments which inspired a kind of awe. His arbitration 
was instant and final, though rarely invoked.” 

It was Cowley who said; “Reason cannot through 
Faith’s mysteries see.” True! Huxley elected—indera, 
he was forced by temperament and the calls of his 
intellect—to guide his life, and to view the world, by the 
li^ht of reason only. The majority are granted the joy of 
faith; and through that faith gain a blessed happiness 
that was probably denied to him. He had nothing to say 
against them. He could not see things as they saw them, 
that was all. Mystery surrounded him ; he was pro¬ 
foundly and reverently conscious of that, but to his mind 
there was no way of withdrawing even a comer of 
the veil save by patient study of the laws of nature. 
Hidden were Nature’s laws; and there was no better 
way of spending one’s time than in attempting to dis¬ 
cover a few of those laws. He was no enemy of 
sincere, honest belief in others: what he hated was 
false emotional thought, conclusions based on no evi¬ 
dence, and casuistical shuffling. A good man—good in 
the real sense of the word—even though orthodox, called 
to the deep in him. Such a man was Charles Kingsley; 
and we wish we had space to quote in full the letter 
of over five pages, addressed to Charles Kingsley by 
Huxley, that begins on page 217 of the first volume. 
Huxley believed in God, his own God, not the self- 
appointed God of one of the countless religious bodies. 
Browning believed that “all’s love, yet all’s law.” Huxley 
said “ All’s law,” and there stopped. Love, like every¬ 
thing else, comes from knowing the law and following it. 
Heaven and Hell are here in this world. We and others 
are blessed by our good acts; we and others are cursed 
by our bad acts—here. The Law behind the Veil, if 
careless of the single life, careless even of the type, 
plays no tricks. It makes us pay its own terrible 
price; and the price, to our finite intelligences, seems 
often awfully out of proportion to the offence. A few 
weeks ago a party of cyclists were riding down Barnet 
Hill.^ One of them fell, and died within a few days from 
his injuries. His offence was foolishly' riding too fast 
down a hill, and his companions were committing the 
same offence. “ All’s love, yet all’s law,” said Browning. 

Said Huxley; “I am no optimist, but I have the firmest 


belief that the Divine Government (if we may use such a 
phrase to express the sum of the ‘ customs of matter ’) i 
wholly just.” 

Science seems to me to teach in the highest and strongest 
mfumer the great truth which is embodied in the Christian 
conception of entire surrender to the will of God. Sit 
down before facts as a little child, be prepared to give up 
every preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to 
whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall learn nothing. 
I have only begun to learn content and peace of mind 
since I have resmved at aU risks to do this. 

Again: 

The more I know intimately of the lives of other men 
(to say nothing of my own) the more obvious it is to me 
that the wicked does not flourish nor is the righteous 
punished. But for this to be dear we must bear in mind 
what almost all forget, that the rewards of life are 
contingent upon obedience to the whole law—physical as 
well as morsd—and that moral obedience will not atone 
for physical sin, or vice versa. 

And this is the man who was called infidel and atheist. 
“I have a great respect for the Nazarenism of Jesus,” he 
once wrote to Romanes—“ very little for later ‘ Ohristianity.’ 
But the only religion that appeals to me is prophetic 
Judaism. It may be well to remember that the highest 
level of moral aspiration recorded in history was reached 
by a few ancient Jews—Micah, Isaiah, and the rest—who 
took no count whatever of what might or might not 
happen to them after death.” Indeed, Huxley once 
promised himself that he would make a cento “ out of the 
works of these people,” adding to it something from the 
best Stoics and something from Spinoza and something 
from Goethe. “ There is a religion for all men.” 

Huxley chose his own epitaph—three lines from a poem 
written by his wife. The lines are: 

Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep; 

For still He eiveth His beloved sleep. 

And if an endless sleep He wills, so nest. 

This epitaph might be supplemented by another, the 
epitaph he himself composed for Henslow : “ He had 
intellect to comprehend his highest duty distinctly, and 
force of character to do it.” Tnat was Huxley.' 


“ Ghosts ” Mitigated. 

The Coming of Peace {A Family Catastrophe): a Play in 
Three Acts. By Gerhart Hauptmann. I^anslated by 
Janet Achurch and C. E. Wheeler, with a Preface by 
Janet'Achurch. (Duckworth & Co. Ss. 6d. not) 

Friedenfest is one of Hauptmann’s earlier plays, and, 
though it exhibits throughout a very fine technique—^the 
author was only twenty-seven when he finished it—the 
piece runs a little stiffly and has none of that large, free 
movement which characterises, for instance. Die Versunkene 
Clocks. On the other hand, it is neither vag;ue nor loose; 
its meaning is precisely defined. The Coming of Peace (the 
translators would have been better advised to retain the 
original title —The Festival of Peace) recalls in some 
measure, as Miss Achurch points out, Ibsen’s Ghosts. It 
is a milder, less repulsive, and less vindictive version of 
Ohosts. It deals with the middle-class family of Scholz: 
Dr. Fritz Scholz, aged nearly seventy; his wife, twenty 
years younger; and three children—Augusta, Robert and 
William—nearing the thirties. Old Scholz was an 
atrocious martinet when his children were young; hatred 
sprang up between them ; the boys left home—Robert to 
become a hack writer, William to pursue the art of music. 
The father also left; apparently he could not tolerate his 
wife and daughter, despite the fact that he chiefly had made 
them what they were. For six years mother and daughter 
lived together, a nagging, whining, unattractive pair. 
The whole family was morose, dark, brooding, soured. In 
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the children these traits had been intensified by the 
paternal training. Once William had struck his father 
for vilifying his mother. We are introduced to the Scholz 
House on Christmas Eve, and on that night another and 
brighter element has been brought into it—Mrs. Buchner 
and her young daughter Ida, both of them kindly, good- 
humoured and genuine; Ida is engaged to William. All 
the Scholz men come home, and there is a reconciliation 
under the fostering influence of the Buchners: a lame 
reconciliation, yet sincerely meant and costing a frightful 
effort. The entire play is occupied with this reconciliation 
and the immediately following outbreak of Scholz bad- 
temper and the death of the aged Doctor. The scene 
between the father and the son who had once struck him 
is simply heartrending. Everyone is astounded that the 
old man should have gone so far to meet his child. The 
following passage is the key to the whole action: 

William ; A good deal is beginning to dawn on me. 

Eobert : With my brain and so on, you know, I have 
grasped it long enough. Ever3rthing that happened had 
to be; I never held father responsible—at least I haven’t 
for years. Certainly not for me—not for any of us. But 
to-day I have really felt it; and that, you know, is quite 
another thing. Frankly, it’s taken me right off my bahmce. 
When I saw him so—so anxious over you, it was like a 
blow to me; and now I shall always be thinking: That 
was there, living, in us. Why on earth didn’t it show 
itself before ? In father—^in you—and, by God! in me too. 
It was there in us ! And he has been stifling it in himself 
—father, I mean—yes, and we too, for years and years. 

William ; I see one thing: we not only show a different 
self to every one of our fellow-creatures, but we are 
fundamentally different to each. 

Robert ; But must it be so with us P Why must we for 
ever keep each other at such a distance ? 

William : I’ll tell you why ; because we have no natural 
goodness of heart. Take Ida for instance; what you have 
got at by hard thinking is natural to her. She never aits 
in judgment, she treats everything so gently, with such 
sympathy, and that spares people so much—^you under¬ 
stand—and I believe it is that——. 

Hauptmann baa certainly made an impressive if gloomy 
spectacle of the fitful better impulses of these people 
struggling against the sinister characteristics of the Scholz 
blood. Seemingly they conquer, and then in a moment 
the battle is lost. As regards William, however, we 
are allowed to believe that, helped by Ida, he will 
win the struggle against the Scholz in himself. The 
Coming of Peace is a serious contribution to dramatic 
literature; the force of a profound moral animates it, 
and the author is absolutely fearless in his aim to be 
true. At present the play would have no chance on the 
regular English stage. It would be called lugubrious. 
It is lugubrious, and so are many fine things. We are 
sometimes so. 

The translation is satisfactory. 


Greek Minstrelsy. 

Songt of Modem Greece. With Introductions, Translations 
and Notes. By G. F. Abbott, B.A. (Pitt Press.) 

In gathering his aftermath Mr. Abbott has endeavoured 
to supplement rather than repeat the choice already made 
by other collectors “ in Western Europe.” He mentions 
tlie German book of Passow and the French book of 
Fauriel, and we suppose, though he does not name it, that 
he has also avoided the contents of the “ Greek Folk 
Poesy,” published with, if we remember right, some 
valuable folk-lore disquisitions from the pen of Mr. Stuart 
Glennie, by Miss Lucy Garnett some four years ago. The 
new collection is the more valuable to scholars, while 
doubtless it loses in sheer literaiy attractiveness, for this 
abstention. These Greek songs are particularly interest¬ 
ing to the student of origins, because they preserve the 


folk-song types which lie, probably everywhere, at the 
back of the literary development of European poetry. 
Thus Mr. Abbott gives examples of the heroic lay in its 
two forms of choiic ronde or earoU and minstrel ballad. 
The former are sung by men and women dancing in a ring 
at weddings and simile festivals. They hold hands, and 
after each line or two lines chanted by the leader the rest 
of the company chime in with a burden. The latter are 
delivered in monotonous recitative to the accompaniment 
of a simple lyre by an itinerant rhapsode. Behold the 
germs, here of epic, there of lyric poesy. Mr. Abbott 
describes one of these minstrels, Barba Sterios of Thessa- 
lonica. Like another, he was old and blind: 

Every afternoon he might be seen sitting cross-legged 
by the road-side, under flie ^adow of the old Venetian 
walls, forming the centre of a ring of admiring listeners 
whom the shrill strains of his lyre drew from far and near. 
Alas! poor Barba Sterios would have cut but an indifferent 
figure by the side of the stately Ion. Sfis only platform 
was mother earth: instead of a richly embroidered dross 
he was modestly clad in a homespun coarse shirt develop¬ 
ing into a kind of kilt below his belt; a blue tunic open in 
front surmounted this under-garment and allowed its 
broad flowing sleeves to bulge out in the evening breeze. 
Again, his head was not encircled with a golden wreath, but 
with a humble turban hang;ing loose over his right ear— 
not a gorgeous but, on the whole, a picturesque figure 
enough. 

The heroic songs of either type belong to the Greeks of 
the mountains, the hardy shepherds of the war of Inde¬ 
pendence. Though in all probability absolutely similar in 
character to the songs of the name and fame of the 
Thessalian Achilles which Homer worked up into the Iliad, 
they deal mainly with modem themes. They celebrate the 
events of that war, such os the siege of Mesolonghi, and 
the feats of Klephts and Armatoloi, illustrious in the days 
of the Turkish domination. The subject-matter, but not 
the form, dear to the Greeks of the islands and the sea- 
coast towns is different. Here epic gives way to Romance. 
The note is most often that of love, idyllic and a thought 
pagan. These are the poems quotM by Mr. Lang to 
justify Theocritus, “ so ardent, so delicate, so fuu of 
flowers and birds and the music of the fountain.” Un¬ 
fortunately we are hampered in illustrating these qualities 
by the fact that Mr. Abbott, though the industry and 
learning which he has spent on the collection and explana¬ 
tion of his examples is beyond praise, is not a translator. 
His versions are wooden. The fragrance is gone. The 
musical soft vowels, gayer and sweeter than those of any 
Italian ritomel, do not echo in his ear. Docs the dainty 
intention laugh a little through the following ? 

The Wom.vn of Chios. 

Down on the sea-shore : down on the beach. 

Chorus : Down on the sea-shore a little woman, 

A little blooming orange-tree. 

Are women of Chios, priests’ daughters, washing (linen). 
Chorus : A little woman of Chios is washing (linen), 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 

A little woman of Chios, a priest’s little daughter. 

Chorus : A tiny little woman of Chios, 

A little blooming orange-tree. 

She is washing (linen), and spreading it, and playing with 
the sand. 

Chorus : She is washing (linen) and spreading it, 

A little blooming lemon-tree. 

A gilded, well-rigged-out vessel sails by. 

Chorus : A vessel sails by, little one. 

Little blooming orange-tree. 

It gleamed and its oars gleamed. 

Chorus : It gleamed, little one. 

Little blooming lemon-tree. 

The North wind blew, a strong northern gale. 

Chorus : The North wind blew, little one. 

Little blooming orange-tree. 
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And lifted up ber long skirt, 

Choeus ; And lifted up little one, 

Little blooming lemon-tree. 

And the ankle of her foot came to sight, 

Ohobus : And came to sight, little one. 

Little blooming orange-tree. 

And the sea-shore gleamed, and the universe gle imed^ 
Chorus ; And the sea-shore gleamed, litue one, 

Little blooming lemon-tree. 

80 , had she not been a princess, and with the dignity of 
her house in reserve, might the saucy maids of Phaeacia 
have chaffed Nausicaa. 

Mr. Abbott gives the folk-Iorist much matter to perpend, 
particularly a “swallow-song” sung by queUun, who 
carry rotmd a wooden swallow on the feast of the Worship 
of the Cross in the third Week of Lent to bring good luck 
to the houses since spring has come. Such a “ swallow- 
song” Athenaeus mentions as used in Bhodes. But in 
Athenaeus’ day it was probably the literal first swallow 
of the year that was carried, having been caught and 
sacrifice as soon as seen. 


St. Kilda. 

Bt. Kilda. By Norman Heathcote. (Longmana Net 

10 s. 6 d.) 

The little islet of the West, “ set far amid the melancholy 
main,” has always possess^ a poetical and unique interest. 
During nine months of the year it is unapproachable by 
reason of the Atlantic storms, when, says the resident 
minister, “spray is carried over the highest cliffs, and 
masses of green water pour over rocks 300 feet in height.” 
Dr. Johnson once vowed be would spend a winter on 
it. “We shall have fine fish, and we shall take some 
dried tongues with us and some books ”; but neither be nor 
any other writer has realised that day dream. Nine months’ 
confinement on an island ten miles in circumference, with 
no company save that of the simple, unlettered natives; 
no means of communication except that of launching a 
message on the sea to take its chance of wind and wave, 
has cooled the enthusiasm of the most ardent lover of 
storms and solitude. Mr. Heathcote has pursued the next 
best alternative by spending as much of the summer as 
was available there, and he has set down the results in 
a modest and charming volume. The spot is so little that 
he was able to do the work thoroughly, and the book 
yields a carious sense of completeness as though it cannot 
possibly leave anything more of importance to be told of 
St. Kilda. In a measure, this is due to the author’s many- 
sided sympathies. He declares himself no naturalist, yet 
the ornithology of the island must have attracted him if 
we are to judge from the interesting and satisfactory 
chapter devoted to it. True, the subject could not have 
been very difficult to master, since there are very few land 
birds, such as the starling and the hooded crow, and only 
a round score or so of sea birds; but it is highly interesting 
to read'of the primitive methods by which fulmars (whose 
flight is finely described^ and gannets are captured, while 
the descriptions of various sea-gulls, scart, puffin, and 
guillemot, deepen the lines of the picture, and deepen 
one’s impression of rock and breaking wave and clamouring 
bird. 

The topography of the island has not before been 
studied so thoroughly. Martin, its first historian, gave 
a map, but appears to have drawn upon his imagination 
for its details, so that the results of Mr. Heathcote’s careful 
survey are doubly welcome. He has taken a greater 
liking to the people than did some of his predecessors, and 
writes of them in optimistic terms; “They are better 
housed and better fed than any other people in their rank 
of life,” and “ they have no worries.” Happy St. Kildans! 
He is afraid, however, that their unsophisticated nature 
will in the future be contaminated by tourists. One hopes 


it will not be so; but Mr. Heathcote has done something 
to bring about the result he deplores by the excellence of 
this book. 

We must conclude our notice with a word of criticism. 
The volume generally deserves unstinted praise. It is 
modelled on Mr. Kearton’s With Nature and a Camera 
and if the photographic illustrations are not quite equal, 
more than due amends is made by the excellence of the 
drawings, of which, in our opinion, the frontispiece and 
“ Boating in St. Kilda ” are ffie best Also, the pictures 
are not only good in themselves, but they really do illus¬ 
trate the text. The one fault we have to find with Mr. 
Heathcote is one of style; he writes simply and without 
rhetoric—that has to be recorded in his praise; but for 
the sake of the English language it were desirable that 
he should distinguish between simplicity and bald collo¬ 
quialism. A book of this kind should undoubtedly be as 
lucid, direct, and simple in its language as is possible; 
but surely that result may be achieved without the incor¬ 
poration of expressions that are almost, if not absolutely, 
slangy in character. To show what we mean, here are 
a few passages out of very many with the phrases italicised: 
“ I had long wanted to bring off this expedition,” p. 5 ; 
“ The horse began to kick, the dWvet laid into him,” p. 71; 
“ someone collared the pennies,” p. 85. A very good 
writer might occasionally employ any of these phrases 
without offence; but when the style is homely, hodden 
grey almost, they produce an effect of commonness. 


“ Some of the Best Fighting in Literature.” 

The Story of Burnt Njal. By Sir George Webbe Dasent, 
D.C.L. (Grant Bichards. 6 s.) 

This book was published some forty years ago in two 
imposing volumes, with notes, appendices, introduction, and 
maps. It passed as a scientific work, and therefore remained 
unread of the multitude. Now, after the death of its 
author, it is republished under the editorship of Mr. E. Y. 
Lucas, in a single attractive volume, with the hope that 
it may appeal to its proper second public of boys, young 
and old. That is its true mission. For it is before all 
things a stirring story, full of brave battle and the ele¬ 
mentary directness of <juick and stirring life. “Some of 
the best fighting in hterature is to be found between its 
covers,” says Mr. Lucas. And it is true. The thing is a 
Saga—that is to say, it is a narrative of actual events 
handed down by word of mouth, and no more embellished 
than is inevitable in such a process. It is at once a record of 
facts, a living picture of everyday life in those distant 
ages (before King Canute the Dane conquered England), 
and withal an engrossing tale, as full of appeal to the 
imagination as any contrived romance of the present day. 
One feels the breath of truth in its in artificiality. It is 
through the sheer interest of the events that it comes 
right and holds the reader; there is no attempt at artistic 
plot and heightening of the situation. Skarpheddin, 
instead of dying as a conventional hero should amid a pile 
of his slaughtered enemies, is burned like a rat in straw, 
unable to Tift a hand, for all his past exploits. The 
finding of his body bears the stamp of eye-witness: 

He had stood up hard by the gable-wall, and his legs 
were burnt off him right up to the knees, but ail the rest 
of him was unburnt. He had bitten through his under 
lip; his eyes were wide open, and not swollen nor stuting 
out of his head; he had driven his axe into the gable-wall 
so hard that it had gone in up to the middle of the blade, 
aud that was why it was not softened. . . . Then he was 
stripped of his clothes, for they were unburned; he had 
laid his hands in a cross, and the right hand uppermost. 
They found marks on him ; one between his shoulders and 
the other on lus chest, and both were branded in the shape 
of a cross; and men thought that he must have burnt 
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them in himself. All men Slid that they thonght that it 
was better to be near Skar^heddin dead than they weened, 
for no man was afraid of him. 

These minutia have no trick of fancy. So, again, great 
hero tkough he he, he is represented as ^ ugly man, 
with very plsun detail. Of the Homeric single-combats, 
which clang through the book in heart-rouung manner, 
take the onslaught of Skarpheddin on Thrain, across the 
half-frozen Mark fleet: 

A great sheet of ice had been thrown up by the flood on 
the other side of the Fleet as smooth and slippery as glass, 
and there Thrain end his men stood in the midst of the 
sheet. Skarpheddin takes a spring into the air, and leaps 
over the stream between the icebanks, and does not check 
his course, but rushes still onward with a slide. The sheet 
of ice was very slippery, and so he went as fast as a bird 
ffies. Thrain was just about to put bis helm on his head; 
and now Skarobeddin bore down on them, and hews at 
Thrain wi^ his axe, “ the oness of war,” and smote him 
on the head, and clove him m>wn to the teeth, so that his 
jaw-teeth fell out on the ice. The feat was done with 
such a quick sleight, that no one could get a blow at him; 
he gUded away nom them at once at full speed. Tjorvi, 
indeed, threw his shield before him on the ice, but he 
leapt over it and stiU kept his feet, and slid quite to the 
end of the sheet of ice. 

Or take the sword-play of Kari against odds: 

Against Eari came Mord Sigfns’ son and Sigmund and 
Lambi Sigurd’s son; the last ran behind Eari’s back and 
thrust at him with a spear; Eari caught sight of him and 
leapt up as the blow fell, and stretched his legs far apart, 
and so the blow spent itself .on the ground, but Eari 
jumped down on the spsar-shsft and snapped it in sunder. 
He had a spear in one hand and a sword in the other, but 
no shield. He thrust with the right band at Sigmund 
and smote him on bis breast, and the spear came out 
between his shoulders, and down he fell and was dead at 
once. With his left hand he made a cut at Mord and 
smote him on the hip, and cut it asunder and his back¬ 
bone too; he felt flat on bis face, and was dead at 
once. 

Yet in this book running blood the hero is the wise and 
peaceful Njal. Even to these men the chief thing, after 
all, was the sage' and gentle heart. 


The City of Flowers. 

Florence. By Edmund G. Gardner. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Eeadeks familiar with Mr. Edmund G. Gardner’s BanU's 
Ten Heavens, and his more recent Dante primer, will be 
prepared for the quiet and lucid English of the present 
dainty volume, and for the skill with which the author 
sifts from an enormous mass of material the essential and 
most suggestive facts. But it is necessary to read this 
book to learn how easily the author moves about in the 
crowded and perplexing thoroughfares and byways of 
mediaeval art and letters. So perfect an example of 
intelligent compression is the chapter dealing with the 
Medici and the Quattro Cento, that we hope, as soon as 
he has done with the promised volume on Dante’s lyrical 
poems, he will write the history of Italy, which 
il lungo studio e il grande amore have peculiarly fitted 
him for. At the least, we trust that when the “ kf^eeval 
Town ” series is complete he will write a general intro¬ 
duction to the Italian section. Such a volume need not 
he larger than the present one, and should enable the 
reader to correct the impressions given by the study of 
isolated phenomena, and help him some little towards the 
answering of the question which Prof. Villari puts, but 
does not answer, in his Machiavelli, “ How is it that Italy 


became so weak, so corrupt, so decayed in the midst of 
her intellectual and artistic pre-eminence ? ” 

Wiili such a question ku. Gardner has, of course, no 
concern here: ms task was to write a popidar history 
which could be used as a guide-book to the streets, 
building, and artistic treasures of Florence. 

The history naturally falls into four periods: the first 
extends from the death of Countess Matilda in 1115 to the 
birth of Dante, 1265, during which time “the most 
triumphant Bepuhlic of the Middle Ages was organised— 
the Constitution under which the most glorious culture 
and art of the modern world was to flourish. The great 
Guilds were henceforth a power in the State and the 
Seoondo Popolo had arisen—the Democracy that Dante 
and Boccaccio were to know.” 

The century from the birth of Dante to the deaths of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio in 1374 and 1375 spans the second 
period, two or three events of which only can be men¬ 
tioned here: the battle of Oampaldino in 1289, when the 
Ghibellines and their allies were utterly defeated. 
According to Leonardo Bruni, Dante fought in this battie, 
and may have taken part in the subsequent harrying of 
the Aretinee and the capture of Caproni. 

“ At evening the nigntin^es are loud around the spot ” 
(the site of Campaldino in me Casentino); " but their song 
is less great than the ineffable stanzas in the fifth canto of 
the Turgatorio, in which Dante has raised an imperishable 
monument to the young GhiheUine warrior ” (Buonconte da 
Montefeltro): The quarrels between the Bianchi and 
Neri, which resulted in the expulsion of the former in 
1302, among whom was Dante, an exile henceforth until 
his death in 1321 at Bavenna: and The awful plague of 1348, 
which swept over Europe, robbed Florence of more than 
half her population. The ^at names in painting, archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture during this time are Giotto, who 
died in 1326; Cimabue; Arnolfo, of whom Symonds 
wrote that “no Italian architect has enjoyed the proud 
privilege of stamping his own individuality more strongly 
on his native city ”; Andrea Pisano, Orcagna, and Fran¬ 
cesco Talenti. In literature, in addition to the three great 
names already mentioned, there are Guido Cavalcante, 
Dino Oompagni, YUlani, and Franco Sacchetti, politician, 
novelist, and poet, who, says the author, “ may be taken 
as the l^t Florentine writer of the period.” 

After this second or heroic period comes the era of the 
Medici; then the preaching and death of Savonarolo— 
dosing the Middle Ages; and, finally, the Benaissance 
passes with the death in 1564 of Michelangelo—“ Michel, 
piu che mortals, Angel divino.” 

The book is beautifully and fully illustrated, and the 
second part describes in detail the buildings, paintings, 
streets, and bridges; the whole conduding with an interest¬ 
ing account of the oountiy round about Florence, with 
special referei^e to the Oasentino so intimately associated 
with the life'oi Dante during his exile. 

Bat more famous than its castles, or even its Dantecque 
memories, the Casentino is hallowed by its noble 
sanctuaries of Vallambrosa, Gamaldoli, La Yema ... La 
Verna hallowed with memories of ^vonarola and the 
Fiamoni, and stiU a place of devout pfigrimage to Our 
Lady of the Bock . . . Here the Middle Ages still reign a 
livii^ reality, in the noblest aspect with the poverelli of 
the ^aphic Father; and the mvstical light, that shone out 
on the day of the stigmata still bums: “ while the eternal - 
ages watch and wait.” 


“ I HAVE a groat love and respect for my native tongue, 
and take great pains to use it properly. Sometimes I 
write essays half-a-dozen times before I can get them into 
the proper shape; and I believe I become more fastidious 
as I grow older.”—HnxutT. 
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Other New Books. 

Tub Bystandbk. ' By J. Ashby-Stekhy. 

Mr. Aahby-Storry’s weekly article in the Graphic under 
the above title is as well known as anything in journalism, 
and one opens this book with an idea that it is a collection 
or quintessence of thb familiar column. But it is not; 
there is no reprinting. The vein, nevertheless, is the 
same; and how shall we describe that ? It is the vein of 
the leisured bachelor who lives in the heart of London, 
has long lived there, has his dub and friends at hand, and 
is not so bound to routine that he cannot give up a 
morning to the spring sunshine, or to an antiquarian 
whim. The man who will prove that he has leisure, that 
he is not competing with his readers for bread, and that 
he has time and indination to note the little graces and 
accidents of daily life, is sure of mi audience. Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry may have hustled as hard as most of us in his time; 
but in his Graphic column, and in these pages, he has a 
“ What-shall-I-do-this-morning ? ” air which is very 
alluring to Londoners who know to a nicety what they 
must m> this morning. And, this said, all is said. It 
seems hardly necessary even to name Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s 
subjects. The free sights of London, ingenioudy inter¬ 
twined with the memory of Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit, is one 
of them; and if a plea for late rising were not another, 
we should fed bound to begin our inspection again in 
fear that we had diagnosed the book amiss. But there it 
is—“ Before Breakfast.” Likewise, we look for, and 
find, such a piece of harmless May-moming sentiment 
as “ Unknown Friends,” and find it written round the 
figure of ToUamore Turleywane, oft encoimtered in Bond- 
street. Add to his observation and his sentiment a turn 
for small Utopian suggestions and you have Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry’s gifts in full view. He would like to see—^that is 
to say, while he is writing it—a Bayard Society whoso 
badfed brethren were pledged to assist all strangers and 
feeble folk in the stilts of London with information 
about buildings and cab fares. He would like to see Cily 
men live over their shops again, or at least nearer to their 
shops, being momentarily concerned for their railway 
nerves. He has a friend who says, “Quite well, thank 
you! ” the moment ho shakes handb, not putting you to 
the tedium of insincere inquiry, and so : “ What a deal of 
trouble would be saved if people were to walk about with 
inscriptions round their hats! ” &c., &o. It looks trivial, 
and it is trivial; but Mr. Ashby-Sterry does it all in such 
an engaging, self - possessed way, and with so much 
kindliness and anecdote, that you cannot help liking his 
book immensely. (Sands. 6s.) 

Thb Talk of a Fibld 

Hospital. By Fbkdkeick Tbeves. 

“ This is a bad business.” “ Yes, but wo took the bally 
trench.” Mr. Treves was the first speaker, and a British 
private, crippled for life by a Mauser, was the second; 
and the stor^ occurs in Mr. Treves’s chapter called “ The 
Fighting Spirit.” It is the fighting spirit that emerges in 
highest interest from the sombre and often painful pages 
of this little record. 

We need not refer here to a recent controversy; as Mr. 
Treves says, “ war, as viewed from the standpoint of a 
field hospital, is anything but cheery.” Nor does Mr. 
Treves spare us on occasion the horrors of fighting. 
The utterances of wounded men who saw the fray again 
through the vapours of chloroform were often terrible in 
their suggestion. One poor fellow was evidently haunted 
by tlio spectre of a certain fight. “ His fragmentary 
utterances made vivid the unearthly land he was traversing. 
All who stood by could picture the gliostly kopje, and 
could almost share in his anguish when he yelled: ‘ There 
they are on the liill! For God’s sake, shoot I Why don’t 


we shoot?’ ” The book is full of things rightly seen and 
noted; and we are minded to give the touching “ thing 
seen” with which the book ends abruptly. It is the 
record of a soldier’s end—unhalo’d and unassuaged. 

I remember at Chieveley one morning before breakfast 
watching a solitary man approach the hospital lines. . . . 
He dragged his rifle along with him; his belt was gone ; 
his helmet was poised at the bask of his head; his frowsy 
tunic was thrown over his shonlders; he was literally 
black with flies. His clothes had not been off for many 
days, and he had missed the ambulsnoe, he said, and had 
wued to the hospital. 

How far he had come he could not tell, nor could anyone 
gather how he had fared or where he had slept. All that 
was evident was that he was wet with dew and had spent 
the night in the open. He knew that for vogue hours he 
had been making his way, with ever faltering steps and 
failing eyes, towards the red cross flag on the crest of the 
hill. And now he had reached it. As to why he had 
come: “ Well! he had a touch of the dysentery,” he said, 
“and was about played out.” 

Poor lad! this was a sorry home-coming at the last. 
A squalid ending of a march; staggering in alone, a 
shaming wreck, without a single comrade, with no fifes 
and drums, no cheering crowd, and no proud adoration of 
mother or wife. He was helped to a be'l-tent and put to 
bed on a stretcher, and on the stretcher he died. 

Mr. Treves has secured a series of perfect photo^aphs, 
and his little volume has the luck to isolate itself in one’s 
memory. (CasselL 68.) 

Tubeky in Eueopb. By Odysskus. 

We must confess that we distrust books on current 
politics written under a pseudonym, for we always suspect 
that the affectation of mystery lends more weight to the 
volume than the author’s real name would supply. How¬ 
ever, in the present case, Mr. Edward Arnold assures us 
that the writer of JS^rhey »» Europe is a man who would be 
at once recognised as a great authority on the Eastern 
Question. And, indeed, “ Odysseus ” has produced a very 
useful book, and has compiled within his four hundred 
and fifty pages a summary of the history and present state 
of the Balkan Peninsula which will be of the greatest 
value to those who have not time to read lodger histories, 
or to visit the countries for themselves. His book opens 
with a couple of chapters comprising a brief sketch of the 
country before and after the Turkish Conquest, and in 
succeeding chapters the Turks, the Greeks, the Bul¬ 
garians and Serbs, the Albanians and the Ylachs, are 
dealt with as well as the Armenians, who, though not a 
European people, are so intimately mixed up with what 
is known as the Eastern Question as to make their in¬ 
clusion necessary. The two chapters on Mohammedanism 
and the Orthodox Church are also exceedingly well placed, 
and are vital to a proper understanding of tiie problems of 
the Balkan Peninsula. The author is by no means one of 
the dry-as-dust style of historian; occasionally he is 
humorous, and a vein of irony runs through his pages. 
Many readers will be glad to make the acquaintance of 
the classic Khoja Nasr^din Effendi, a species of Calino, 
who is the hero of a great number of comic Turkish 
stories. Here is a characteristic tale of the Khoja: 

One hot night the Khoja slept on the verandah to be 
cool. He awoke, however, in a fright, and saw what he 
took to be a robber dresied in white, climbing over the 
garden wall. He seized his bow and at once sent an 
arrow straight through the imaginary burglar. . . . On 
calm examination, however, he found that the white 
object was one of his own nightshirts which his wife had 
washed and hung on the wall to dry. The Khoja accord¬ 
ingly began to call out “ Praise be lo God ” and other 
religious exclamations, which awoke the neighbours, who 
mistook them for the morning call to prayer. Finding it 
still wanted several hours to sunrise, they surrounded the 
Kliiiju and indignantly inquired what be meant by his 
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untimely piety. “ I wee thaukii^ God,” he replied, “ that 
I was not inside myehirt when 1 shot an arrow through 
it.” 

“ Odysseus ” appears to have visited the greater part of 
the Balkan Peninsula, and to have studied the situation 
on the spot, but there are one or two points which we 
have noted that need revision. Servia can hard^ be 
called a creation of the Treafy of Berlin, since kmosh 
Obrenovich was acknowledged hereditary Prince by the 
Saltan in 1830, though of course it was not until 1878 
that the country ceased to be tributary to the Sultan. 
The Albanians are almost unknown to most Europeans, so 
that a few mistakes in dealing with them are perhaps 
excusable. In the matter of dress, “ Odysseus ” is wrong 
in saying that the futtanelle is never worn by the Ghegs. 
It is the peculiar ^ess of the Mussulmans of the towns, 
especially Soodra, and the red baggy trousers embroidered 
with black braid, which he says are worn by “ most of the 
Ghegs,” are only the dress of the same Mussulmans in 
coldish weather. The Albanian League was not formed 
“about 1880,” but early in April, 1878', and was not a 
national protest against the cession of Dolcirao to Monte¬ 
negro, but against the proposed surrender of the Gussinje- 
Plava district among the mountains on the inland frontier. 
Moreover, the name of the Mirdite chief who was banished 
in January, 1881, wa.s not Pip Prink Doda, but Prenk Bib 
Doda. Ke was a young man of no consequence, and 
would have been insignificant had it not been for his name 
and birth. But in general, “Odysseus” appears to be 
accurate as well as painstaking, and his book is undeniably 
the hmireaumi we possess of the modem phases of the 
Eastern Question. (Edward Arnold. 16s.) 

The Old Dramatists : Conjectural 

Eeadinos. By K. Deighton. 

Shakespearean scholars are pretty well agreed that, as 
far as the text of their poet is concerned, the term of 
conjectural emendation has been reached. The obvious 
corrections have long ago been made, and a spilth of 
ingenuity has added but few to the brilliant guesses of 
Theobald, whom the perverse intelligence of the eighteenth 
century rewarded for his work with a pillory of the 
Dunciad. A modem editor can make no better contribu¬ 
tion to the purity of his text than by turning out the 
accepted emendation and restoring the reading of the 
First Folio or other old print in passage after passage. 
Consequently, as far as Shakespeare is concerned, 1&. 
Deighton comes rather late in me day, and, for all his 
industry and his considerable acquaint^ce with Eliza¬ 
bethan texts, we doubt whether any of his emendations 
are destined to rise higher than the footnotes of the 
“ Cambridge Shakespeare.” like most of his fellowship, 
ho appears to act on the conception that Shakespeare’s 
text must be cormpt whenever it is not readily para- 
phrasable, and disregards the fact that during a con¬ 
siderable part of hie career Shakespeare wrote English 
which, though rarely unintelligible in its main drift, often 
defies paraphrase. A sense of humour is a saving grace 
in an emendator. Mr. Deighton does not show a sense of 
humour when he proposes to convert 

A fellow almost damned in a fair wife, 

into 

A fellow almost damned in an alfares, 

and explains “alfares” as an Old Spanish or Moorish 
term from the Arabic alfdri», “ ensign.” The emendation 
that moves laughter is lost. Naturally, Mr. Deighton is 
more lucky in trying his hand on Ford, Shirley, and the 
miscellaneous plays collected by Dodsley and Hazlitt. 
For in these there is much correction of obvious misprints 
still to be done. It is amusing to find that Mr. Deighton 
prefaces his second series by cancelling, without comment, 
twenty-three of the proposed emendations contained in his 
first. (Thacker, Spink & Co.) ’ 


Pietro Vannucoi, called • 

Perugino. , By George C. Williamson. 

This is Dr. Williamson’s second contribution to the 
useful little series which he edits, and which has already 
distinctly made its mark. His treatment of Perugino is 
satisfactory within its very obvious limits. He is of the 
school of Morelli, a diligent student of technique, much 
occupied with periods and with questions of authenticity. 
The “Apollo and Marsyas” of the Louvre is not by 
Perugino, he will tell you, because, among other reasons, 
“ the feet of the two figures are very Peruginesque, the 
open and upward curling great toe is clearly defined; but 
the hands have not the awkward, bony shape of his earlier 
work, nor the very thin, boneless appearance of his mature 
work.” We do not wish to depreciate the value of this 
science, which, no doubt, is an element in the criticism of 
art; but it is not the whole nor the coping-store of it; 
and he who desires to arrive at a final summing-up of the 
resthetic value of Perugino’s work will not find Dr. 
Williamson quite so discriminating or helpful as he could 
wish. On Perugino’s strong point, indeed, the sense of 
space and atmospheric distance in his exquisite landscape 
backgrounds, he lays due stress, but hardly, we thinK, 
upon the quaJities of weakness and prettiness which render 
him one of the least pleasing of the great masters. There 
is a comer in the Belle Arti at Florence from which you 
can bring into one view the large picture of the Assump¬ 
tion, and one very similar in general conception by 
Botticelli. The comparison is damning to the Umbrian; 
and the characteristics of that unfortunate altar-piece, the 
feeble sentimentality of gesture and pose, the figures not 
floating in the heavens but swung there as by wires, the 
invincible determination to soften every curve which spots 
the canvas with annoying circles—these, alas! pursue mm 
from beginning to end of his career. It is the sensuous, 
unvirile art of a devotional manual. (Bell.) 


Chinamen at Home. By Thos. G. Selby. 


The w ork of preaching the Gospel in China, quite apart 
from the chronic feeb'ng of unrest that proceeds from the 
knowledge that in the midst of sUence trouble is nigh at 
hand, must be the more interesting from the intellectual 
surprises that lie in wait for the missionary. “ What you 
have been saying about the promise of the future is good,” 
said a shrewd hearer to the missionary who had been 
expounding the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard, 
“but a sensible workman always insists upon an advance 
of wage before he begins bis task.” A Chinaman 
asked whether Adam might not lawfully have eaten 
the forbidden fruit if he could have contrived it in 
successful secrecy. The claims of Jesus, according to 
another Chinaman, cannot be seriously discussed, wanting 
the eight natal characters of his horoscope. Here is 
a cam* conscientm : “ Is Pom-pom at liberty to keep in 
his store sham dollars with which to buy off the simple- 
minded burglar ? ” Here, on the other hand, is an example 
of what a Chinamian can do in the way of illustrating the 
sacred scripture—“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see Gm,” was his text: 


You say that it is hard to worship a God who cannot be 
seen, and that you have no inward evidence of His activity. 
A mirror, from the back of which all the quicksilver had 
dropped away, might as well ccmplain that it could fir d 
no trace of the objects placed before it. Clean thoughts, 
clean affections, clean desires have the same function in 
human nature as the quicksilver at the back of the mirror. 
When the heart is filled once more with holy thoughts, 
the perfect image of God will again be seen there. 


Mr. Selby was for twelve years a missionary in China, and 
his book, from which we have quoted rather at random, is 
wholly readable. (Hodder & Stoughton. 33. 6d. net.) 
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Mr. Walter Jeffery’s book, A Century of Our Sea Story 
(Murray. '6s.), is an attempt to tell in short space our 
naval story of 1800-1900. It follows that such events as 
the loss oi JEurydice, the historic escape of the Calliope, 
and the sinking of the Victoria are brought again before 
us. What is perhaps specially new is the author’s collec¬ 
tions concerning old sea ceremonies, etiquette, punishments, 
and the changes that have come over nautical speech 
within living memory. The book has a scope and a quality 
of its own, and we cordially commend it to our readers. 

Fourteenth century town life in England emerges in a 
thousand details from the (Jreat Gild Book of Beverley. 
This priceless document gives a code of the laws promul¬ 
gated by the fathers of the town at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, when Beverley was, and had long been, 
the cathedral centre of the most populous and wealthy of 
the Torkshire Eidings. The substance of the Gild Book 
is now embodied in the Selden Society’s fourteenth voliune, 
entitled Beverley Town Bocumentt (Quaritch). 

No personal event in South Africa has affected the nation 
more than the death of General Wauchope. It was to be 
expected, and wished, that a record of mis distinguished 
and hapless soldier should be written. Such a record— 
General Wauchope (Oliphant. 2s. 6d.)—has been written 
in the right compass by Mr. William Baird, who dedicates 
his book to the officers and men of the Highland Bri¬ 
gade who were at Magersfontein. Mr. Baird wisely 
refrains from an obvious controversy, leaving his record 
to tell its own tale. 

A Life of Mrs. Booth, by Mr. W. T. Stead, will, of course, 
find readers. Mr. Stead’s book, which is issued by Messrs. 
Nisbet, is of no great length, and it professes to be no 
more than a character-sketch. But a character-sketch by 
Mr. Stead is often a brilliant affair, and ia any case the 
full and authoritative biography of Catherine Booth has 
already been written by Mr. Booth Tucker. Mr. Stead’s 
point of view is by no means “ Army ”; rather he seeks 
to sketch for those outside the fold Mrs. Booth’s influence 
in the making of modern England. 

“ There is a distinct demand for a simple book on horti¬ 
culture—a book, for instance, such as a country gentle¬ 
man who is anxious to encourage his tenants, and to 
interest them in their cottage gardens, could put into their 
hands.” To meet this need, which we do not think is at 
all imaginary, Mr. F. C. Hayes has written A Randy Book 
of Horticulture (Murray, 28 6d. net). Mr. Hayes is 
lecturer in Practical Horticulture in Alexandra College, 
Dublin; and his book, comely to look at, seems to us to be 
well arranged and free from over-loading. 

Amtralaeia, edited by Mr. William Showring, makes a 
timely appearance in Messrs. Kegan Paul’s “ British 
Empire ’’series. The papers comprised in the volume are 
mostly reprints of lectures delivered at the South-place 
Institute by travellers, governing officers, and others. 

New editions are many and handsome. To their 
“ Library of English Classics ” Messrs. Macmillan add the 
robust version of Don Quixote, made by Thomas Shelton 
in 1607, seven years before any translation was made on 
the continent. The facts of Shelton’s life are obscure, 
but, as Mr. Pollard says, whatever his birth and behaviour 
(there is a shadow on his loyalfy), he had a fine command 
of the English tongue. 

Cervantes is also represented on our table by a neat 
two-volume reprint of Ms Rxemplary Novels, in Malbe’s 
translation, and with an introduction by Mr. S. W. Orson. 
Mr. Orson expresses some just surprise that these 
“ novels,” printed in 1613, and described by the censor of 
the day as “ very honest pastime,” have fallen into so 
much neglect, portraying, as they do, “ human virtues and 
failings in almost every grade of life, from princesses to 
servant maids, and from dukes to muleteers.” Messrs. 
Gibbings have in the past done excellent work in reprinting 
classics, and this presentation of the Exemplary Novels of 
Cervantes is entirely welcome. 


Fiction. 


The Mantle of Elijah. By I. Zang^ill. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Whatkvek Mr. Zangwill may be worth as an artist, it is 
clear that he is more than a temperament—he is a force. 
He exercises a gift noticeable in commanding spirits and 
parodied in mediocrities—the gift of range. He has the 
lai^e interest in life detach^ from himself which has 
been the inspiration of all groat, as distinguished from 
little, masters in fiction. His ego cheerily travels and is 
impressed by life. It is venturesome and industrious, 
therefore it does not starve for lack of subject matter, or 
feed upon itself. There is a kind of genius in being a 
Jew, but Mr. Zangwill discovered that the ghettos of the 
world were not enough for him. If not the ^ettos, neither 
were the studios; and so at last we find him penetrating 
political laboratories. 

Elijah is a prophet who preaches Peace and Economy 
in days which the younger generation vaguely imagine to 
have been extinguished under crinolines, in the olive- 
season Elijah became a Cabinet minister, and nursed an 
Elisha whose precocious taste in mantles awoke his patron’s 
hopes of an appreciative heir to his own. But England 
emerged both from the crinoline and the glasshouse of 
1851, and learned to “maffio” as well as traffic. Then 
Elijah’s mantle went begging, for Elisha became an 
Imperialist. The tragi-irony of the book is both general 
and personal. The man who wished to see “ the wen of 
India amputated ” and " the spider spinning his web across 
the cannon’s mouth ” lived to see his own daughter—the 
sensitive and idealistic Alleges—suffer as the wife of a 
person who, when head of a great department of the State, 
fomented a war which Beaconsfield himself might have 
disdained to excuse. And this person was ECsha!—a 
very respectable though incongruous Elisha, be it added, 
“ car, en apparence toujours, il n’a rien sacrifie rien 
repudie, ni son nom, ni ses theories, ni ‘sa surface’ de 
radical,” as M. B4rard says of another English politician. 

Broser is Elisha’s workaday name, and it is one that 
cleverly indicates the formidable tenacity, the expansive 
self-complacence, and innate coarseness of fibre which 
characterise him. He is to England what the Lyons of 
Unleavened Bread is to the UnitM States. By cunningly 
describing himself in his election address as “ a humble 
follower of Marshmont,” the Elijah of Mr. Zangwill’s 
story, he involved the latter in “ opinions more iconoclastic 
than he had ever professed.” Yet it was Marshmont’s 
“ translation ” to the Upper House which induced Broser 
to propose to his daughter; and his humility did not 
prevent him from remarking to the first Mrs. Broser, 
when she pleaded her inability to converse with political 
gentlemen, “ Well, talk about me. That will always 
interest them.” But his second helpmeet knew the 
texture of his humility, and when, on the occasion of 
going to a music-hall, he observed: “ I couldn’t risk 
hanging about. I’ve wired for a box,” a “ suspicion that 
what he could not risk was being incognito awoke within 
her a feeling of absolute pity for his limitations.” 

On its political side the book is distinctly successful. 
Herein Mafekingliness, so to call it—thougjh Mr. Zan&pvill 
has naught to do with South Africa—is viewed philo¬ 
sophically. Kingdoms progress etv masse in leg^islation 
and in almanacs, but the quality of the type varies hardly 
at all through the centuries. Otherwise, we would all be 
Beyond-Men. Underneath “ Rule Britannia ” breaks the 
cry, “ Fee-fo-fum,” a primitive cry for blood or treasure. 
The clever journalist and political opportunist are shadowy 
artists in insincerity ; euphemism is so habitual with them 
that to break to them the painful news that black is not 
white after all is to incur a serious responsibility. These 
are not' Mr. Zangwill’s words, but they outline the train 
of thought which ho suggests. 
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On the domestic side his novel leaves something to be 
desired. An immaculate lady of the old school found 
fault with him in our hearing for the pertness of his early 
Victorian children; but it must be observed that Mr. 
Zangwill does not attempt to reproduce the typical early 
Victorian domestic life. He mahes, however, a gallant 
effort to create the aristocracy in their own homes. His 
duchess drops her final y’s, as the privileged may hear the 
Duke of rife do on the platform at tos day. When 
Allegra remarks that something is an “ economic fallacy,” 
she exclaims : “Good gracious—what is the world cornin’ 
to! Such a phrase in your mouth—it’s like a cigar!” 
Did they drop their y’s in those days ? It hardly matters. 
What does matter is the importation of a type whose 
presence in a mundane narrative is as perplexing as that 
of Melmoth the Wanderer. We refer to the philosophical 
Eaphael Dominick, in whose company the probabilities 
suffer severely. It is a character such as a poet-romanticist 
could invest with charm. Knowing him to be patently of 
the stuff of dreams, he would have filled him with the 
mellifluously mysterious speech of dreams, and he would 
have been " lifeless, but beautiful.” But ^e lips of this 
bodiless Zangwill open but to emit a crashing discord of 
clevernesses. In Chapter XXI., Book II., he avenges his 
creation by making even Broser momentarily impossible. 
We also object to the manner in which the characters run 
against one another for the convenience of the plot. This 
is certainly Victorian—both early and late. 

The feminine triumph of the book, in our opinion, is 
Elijah’s wife. In youth (like how many heroines of 
fiction ?) she had clasped a himted hare to her bosom, an 
action that had made Elijah fall in love with her. But 
the cherisher of hares was a nagger of the most impracti¬ 
cable kind. “You sent him to the shambles!”-she 
screams to her innocent husband when she heard that 
their headstrong son had been killed in the war. But 
when Elijah is being mobbed for Little England ism she 
rediscovers the hare in him, and cries: “ Fight fair, you 
hounds of bell.” It is probable that this woman will 
appear overdrawn to many, but we can vouch for the fact 
that she is an ably-studied Cymric type. Allegra, the 
heroine, is drawn more ambitiously. She writes a letter 
to her middle-age as Mrs. Meynell did to her old age. 
But she uttered no words comparable with these: 

Oh, iu some hour of thine my thoughts shall guide thee. 

Suddenly, though time, darkness, silence hide thee. 

This wind from thy lost country flits beside thee. 

Yet Allegra’s letter, which recurs as a molt/ in the book, 
rings pathetically true. The Idealist she thought to marry 
turned out to bo Self-Interest imder another name. The 
Idealist she did not marry was become a mere Egoist, and 
for refuge she had nothing better than a motherly repre¬ 
sentative of the feudalism she had once despised. 

But we must pause. Mr. Zangwill’s book is, as a 
whole, worthy of his reputation. It is wise and witty, 
serious and pathetic. If it be not all life, it is at least life 
and Mr. Zangwill; and the second of these twain is not 
bad company even when out of place. 


As a Watch in (he Night. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
(Chatto & Windus. fls.) 

The mystic symmetry of the title-page, whereon “ Scenes 
from the Waking Life,” “Interlude,” “In the Life of 
Dream,” and, again, “^enrs,” are superimposed like the 
layers of a Neapolitan ice, is a fair warning of the nature 
of Mrs. Campbell Praed’s story. In a word, reincarnation, 
the adapted Buddhism which calls itself esoteric, is the 
theory which a story of modem life is used to exemplify. 

The story is of a woman-artist who for years has been 
the adored friend of one man and the mistress of another. 
And we are happy to add at once that u e are thoroughly 


satisfied with Mrs. Dorothea Queste, with Gbvan Sarel 
(her lover), and with the charming Kaia (though she does 
sing “ a wild sort of melody inexpressibly plaintive ”), out 
of jealousy for whom Dorothea in the end compasses the 
ruin of Sarel’s political career. The mischief lies in a 
shadowy old humbug named Charafti, who is consciously 
guilty of innumerable pasts, and persuades Mrs. Queste to 
launch herself into “fourth dimensional vantage space.” 
That seems to mean the area of such a vision as that 
which in an omnibus at night the opposite window shows 
you of what goes on in the street at your back. Mrs. 
Queste’s pasts are two. She sees them in immense detail; 
and Mrs. Praed describes them in the historic present. 
She has taken, you are certain, immense pains to find 
among the categories of Greece and Imperial Borne the 
precise equivalents for Mayfair, the Bow, smart society, an 
archdeacon, a court train of duchesse satin, and a picture 
hat, the gift of a bridegroom; her imagination even avails 
to identify a debate in the House of Oommons with a 
gladiatorial combat—and you may be sure the fourth- 
dimensional Dorothea turns down her thumb with the 
best. For she was a person of importance, dwelling in 
“ a mansion situated in its own grounds ”—nothing semi¬ 
detached, mark—and frequent^ “fashionable gather¬ 
ings.” The fact is, that Mrs. Praed has spoiled a good story 
very well. You have only to stick to the layers of plain 
vanilla and her ice is palatable enough—only, of course, 
the result is not Neapolitan. But, if you come to that, 
why should it be ? ~ 


Love of Comrades. By Frank Mathewt 
(Lane. 3s. 6d.) 

W0.MAN masquerading as man is a favourite in current 
fiction, where she takes after Miss Ellen Terry’s Imogen 
rather than Spenser’s Britomart. In the present story, 
the scene of which is laid in Ireland in 1640, Mr. Mathew 
allows the masquerader (Margery) to speak for herself. 
She is a distressingly arch little person, who is always 
wanting to be “ fondled ” or “ cuddled ” in the throes of 
her adventures. Those adventures arise from her attempt 
to deliver to Strafford a letter entrusted to her by a brother 
whose murder she seems to have borne with super-sisterly 
fortitude. They culminate in her being cut down after 
ignominious suspension. Her lives are a cat’s; but the 
fact that, from the first, one is aware that she did not 
exhaust them diminishes the tension proper to high 
romance. Her exuberant feminism prevents the story 
from rising to di^ty, although the figure of a knight, 
haunted by children whom ho has slain lest “nits” 
become “ lice,” is obviously intended to impress the reader. 
A bracing effect of plein air is gained when Margery sud¬ 
denly arrives at the sea: 

The blue waters curvetted, fondled by an affable wind. 
Green waves poised near me and crnmbled into shivering 
foam. . . . The glittering beach resounded with the din 
of their romps. Said I to myself, “This is a beautiful 
world.” 

Mr. Mathew’s pretty talent is, in fine, serviceable for 
better thin^ than the conventional improbabilities of his 
latest novel. 


Notes on Novels. 


{^These notes on the weeVs Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

The Hosts of the Lord. By Flora Arnik Steel. 

A -long novel of Indian life, marked by Mrs. Steel’s 
well-known characteristics — minute and sympathetic 
knowledge of the country, movement, and characterisa¬ 
tion, battling against a backg;round of bewildering detail. 
The scene is laid in a small Indian town, where lives Laila 
Bonaventura, daughter of General Bonaventura and Anari 
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Begum. She is beloved by a native officer and a British 
officer, and so follows jeuousy, fighting and tragedy. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

WHILOMV11.LB Stories. Bt Stephen Crane. 

A posthumous volume containing thirteen stories, prob¬ 
ably the last stories that Mr. Crane wrote. Whilomville, 
from which the collection takes its name, was in no sense 
a summer resort, but “ the advent of the summer season 
meant much to it, for then came visitors from the city— 
people of considerable confidence—alighting upon their 
country cousins.” The stories, which are well illustrated, 
appeared in Harper's Magatine, (Harpers. 5s.) 

A Year of Life. Bt W. S. Lilly. 

Every man, it has been said, has it in him to write one 
novel At the age of sixty, Mr. Lilly, author of Ancient 
Religion and Modern Thought, First Principles in Politics, 
&c., &c., &o., favours us with his novel. It treats modem 
life, although there is a quotation from George Ch^ham 
on the title-page. The beginning is alive: ” Sir Philip 
Savile was giving a little dinner to three friends, and was 
particularly pleaW with himself and his surroundings, 
ns, indeed, he had some reason to be.” (Lane. 6s.) 

God’s Lad. Bt Paul Cushing. 

A vivid adventure story. In the early chapters Mr. 
Cushing, having justly observed that “only one key fits 
the lock oi the Present and that is the Past,” tarries in the 
eighteentn century, but once the tale is started the period 
is 1849, when “tiie good ship Samantha, not a hundred 
days out from Now York, dropped anchor in the beautiful 
bay of San Diego.” (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Small Part Lady. By George E. Sims. 

Thirteen short stories from our cheery Dagonot’s manu¬ 
factory. Dagonet rides like a cork on the waves of time 
and custom. His sentimentality is incurable; his heart is 
ever young. “ Most of us,” he says, “ have dreams—niay- 
dreams which are agreeable, night dreams which are 
frequently the reverse, and one special dream, arranged 
for endurance, which is commonly known as ‘ the dream 
of my life.’ ” Those stories are entertaining in a way, 
and forgotten as easily as the speeches of a Borough 
Council mayor. (Chatto.) 

The Lady of Dreams. By Una L. Silberrad. 

This is a story of East-End life, but we understand that 
the author has not studied her characters in their homes 
or described their haunts from personal observation. It 
is rather a tale of “ mean streets ” evolved from the inner 
consciousness of one who has not walked them. Miss 
Silberrad is the author of that clever novel. The Enchanter. 
(Heinemann. 68.) 

Sons of the Covenant. By S. Gordon. 

A long, industrious tale of Anglo-Jewry. Mr. Gordon, 
who is the author of several excellent novels, has dipped 
deeply into that world already made living to us by Mr. 
Zangwill’s Ghetto stories. One of the characters in Sons 
of ihe Covenant is Mr. Diamond, a “ ritual slaughterer,” 
whose office “ it is to make beef, mutton, or veal out of 
live cattle for his co-religionists’ consumption in accordance 
with Mosaic traditional precept.” (Sands. 68.) 

One of Ourselves. By L. B. Walford. 

The author of 'The Baby's Grandmother, and a score of 
other readable tales, never disappoints her particular 
public. Tlio opening pas.sage of the present story strikes 
its note : “ ‘ Of course she would be one of ourselves,’ said 


Mrs. Tom Farrell. Mrs. Tom was the very head and front 
and centre and apex of ‘ ourselves.’ She had hopped into 
the ring early—that is to say, she had married into the 
great, widespread family connection of the Farrells ”—and 
so on. (Longmans. 6 s.) 

An Aristocratic Detecttve. ' By Eichard Marsh. 

Wo do our best to keep up with Mr. Marsh. This ie 
the eighth volume that he has published this year. We 
have begim to take quite a sporting interest in Mr. Marsh, 
and ask ourselves anxiously—“ Can he manage twelve 
in the year ? ” An Aristocratic Detective is, of -course, all 
about an aristocratic detective. Fiction detectives always 
have just enough thrilling cases on tap to fill a volume. 
Mr. Marsh’s new detective is called the Hon. Augustus 
Champnell. When he informs his father, the Earl of 
Glenlean, that he proposes adopting the profession of 
detective, the following dialogue takes place: 

“ A what ? ” 

“ A detective.” 

“ Do you mean a policeman ? ” 

“ My dear father! ” 

(Digby, Long. 63 .) 

Deacon Bradbdry. By E. A. Dix. 

A very American story, the scene of which is laid in an 
American village. The dialect, which is prominent on 
every page, is not easy to those who speak the tongue that 
Shakespeare spake. “B’cause I ain’t. An’I’d 5ke—no 
one’d like better—to’ve given a trifle in this matter f’r 

instance—that is, ef y’ ’d’ve accepted it-.” Mr. Dix 

may be entirely right, but his method of spelling does not 
vastly allure the reader. (Macmillan. 68 .) 

A Suffolk Courtship. By M. Betham Edwards. 

A pleasant domestic tale of the ins and outs of farm¬ 
house society life in East Anglia fifty years ago—the kind 
of tale that Malvern and Matiock Bath will receive gladly. 
Fifty years ago ! So in the chapter where Susie found it 
so difficult to die of love, the gig box on market days 
would bring home such literary purchases as a copy of the 
Illustrated London News, the month’s Family Herald, and 
Language of Flowers. (Hurst & Blackett. 6 s.) 

Julie. By a Man. 

We have not an idea who “ A Man ” is, but feel sure that 
he is not very old. We doubt even if he be a man. At 
any rate he or she makes it all right for Julie in the end, 
that is on the last page, where she finds herself, for the 
first time in her life, “ sweetly and comfortably folded in a 
lover’s arms” (the arms of Douglas Gale, Lieut.). “It 
was wonderful! it was glorious! ” says our author, 
“ better than roses, better than wine, better than music.” 
But we do not quite see why Julie’s hair should have 
“ come unrolled.” (Water Scott. 28 . 6 d.) 


The Mystery of Ladyplace. By Christian Lys. 

Mystery, murder, a ghost (a white monk), a Mephisto- 
phelian German doctor, ending in a double wedding, “and a 
pretty one everybody says.” The story opens in a London 
ball-room, with the theft of a pearl necklace, and shifts 
to Ladyplace, a house on the banks of the Thames, with 
ruined cloisters. (Wame & Co. 6s.) 

We have also received: The Doctor Speaks, by W. J. 
Dawson (Eichards); 'The Justice of Revenge, by Geoi^e 
Griffith (White); Shadows from the Thames, by E. Noble 
(Pearson); Pride of England, by Marcus Eeed (Constable) ; 
Adventures of Merriman Bros., hyN.VaXia^f, 'The Champing- 
ton Mystery, by Le Voleur; The Vereker Family, by May 
Crommelin (Digby, Long), 
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The Spirit of Place. 

What ie the spirit of place ? This is a question that one 
simply dare not have spread before Dr. Johnson, even 
in connexion with Fleet-street. The Doctor’s love of 
Fleet-street had not, one imagines, anything to do with the 
spirit of place, though it had everything to do with the 
life of Fleet-street as interpreted by his own spirit. And 
his own spirit led him to tdk a^ut a pie-^op in the 
Strand while roaming the farthest Hebrides—a nostalgia 
of pie, not place. Iona moved-him, but not in the way we 
mean. It reminded him of the Marathon of books. One 
would put the question to Lamb with a good heart; 
but even Lamb’s remarks might seem rather 1820. That 
he “ felt the genius of places ” is most true—Pater says 
it—but the feeling for place did not exist for Lamb as 
it does for ourselves. We refine far ahead of Elia. 
The spirit of place which Mrs. Meynell recognises is 
as modem as the phonograph. It is indeed electric in 
character, and you may try in vain to mesh it in such 
words as personal, psycholomcal, elusive, and impres¬ 
sionistic. ^me of these words suggest, by association, 
that the spirit of place is a supe^uity of intellectual 
naughtiness, or a wreath of Bostonian soul-cirrus. And, in 
tralh, the sentiment does now and then refine itself away 
into something which one would rather dismiss as pre¬ 
ciosity than pursue as doctrine. M. Maurice Barrds is 
reported to teach a new topography in terms resembling 
these. Arrived in a town, you are to scour it promis¬ 
cuously for an hour, drinking in its spirit. Then you lie 
down in a darkened room for an indefinite period con¬ 
fusing the place with your soul. If you have luck you 
will find the inevitable word for Toledo. It is not exactly 
thus that Mrs. Meynell deals with the spirit of place (the 
subject and the phrase are her own); inker hands it may 
remain a stumbling-block to the Jews, but to the Greeks it 
is not foolishness. In Mrs. MeyneU’s essay on “ The 
Spirit of Place ” are these sentiments, which we hold to be 
delicately trae and illuminative. 

Of all unfamiliar bells, those which seem to hold the 
memory most surely after but one hearing are bells of an 
unseen cathedral of France when one has arrived by night; 
they are no more to be forgotten than the bells in 
“ Parsifal.” 

They mingle with the sound of feet in unknown streets. 
They are the voices of an unknown tower; they sure loud 
in their own language. The spirit of place, wUch is to be 
seen in the shapes of the fields and the minner of the 
crops, to be felt in a prevalent wind, breathed in the 
breath of the earth, overheard in a far street-cry or in the 
tinkle of some blacksmith, calls out and peals in the 
csthedral balls. It speaks its lood tongue remotely, 
steadfastly, largely, clamorously, loudly, and greatly by 
these voices; you hear the sound in its dignity, and you 
know how familiar, how childlike, how lifelong it is in the 
ears of the people. The bells are strange, and you know 
how homely they must be. Their utterances are, as it 
were, the classics of a dialect. 

“You know how homely they must be.” You know this, 
that is to say, if the spirit of place makes any appeal to 
you. No doubt, pleasure of every kind may be defined as 


a sort of renewal of the freshness of life. Such a renewal 
comes, in apt degree, to the man who turns out upon 
the streets 01 a stnui^e town and sees its tramcars moving 
in their orbits and its theiatre bills glowing on the walls; 
Or it may come to him through the absence of tramcars 
and theatre bills; by the presence of some reed shaking 
in the wind; some bare little park; some pedlar on his 
round; some sunny, empty square; some grateful silence 
whicdi only a shop-bell breaks. But a man who is sensitive 
to the gmiut loci is sensitive throughout. He is as easily 
lepell^ as pleased, and is not at all a travelling expert 
who has given a guarantee that he will extract honey 
from every municipal flower in his path. Lamb could not 
endure Hastings; ne found that its geniut loot was dissipated 
by insincere visitors, and he said, with delightful choice: 
“ I should not so feel in Staffordshire.” In Staffordshire 1 
and he was right. Not in Hanley or in Burslem, with 
their vistas of chimneys and cinder-heaps, had he been 
bored. There he had found the clear spirit of the place, 
and had yielded himseU to it for good or evil, exultant or 
resigned, but in either case alertly perceptive, and there¬ 
fore not unhappy. A feeling for place will lend interest 
and significance to the back gardens between Live^fpooL 
street and Stratford; and even me hinder parts of Bomford 
will only dismay—they will not exoonato—a mind so 
endowed. 

The feeling for place is no mere cult of these latter days. 
It pervades fiction, and colours poetry. Mock it, and yon 
mock Dickens, and Matthew Arnold, and Stevenson, and 
Mr. Henry James. In Dickens it was the endowment of 
houses and streets with that overplus of humanity for 
which his brain had no leisure to find surnames and 
clothes. In Arnold it was the 'mllingness to linger on 
anything that was at once tangible and spiritual, or, if you 
will, the desire to draw spiritual food even from stones to 
fill a heart from which faith kept ebbing. How you see 
this in the “ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,” which 
begin thus: 

Through Alpine meadows soft-suffused 
With rain, where thick the crocus grows, 

Past the dark forges long disused . 

The mule-track from Saint Laurent g;oes. 

The bridge is cross’d, and slow we ride 
Through forest, up the mountain-side. 

The autumnal evening darkens round. 

The wind is up, and drives the rain; 

While, hark! far down, with strangled sound 
Doth the Dead Chuer’s stream complain. 

Where that wet smoke, among the woods. 

O’er his boiling cauldron broods. 

Stevenson had the sense of place in full. In him it was 
ever gay, never studious. He could abandon it without a 
pang, and in his Inland Voyage it is for ever cheating —no, 
not cheating, but teasing you with its gusty variations. 
But then Stevenson is a littlo like Sterne, whose Senti¬ 
mental Journey is a misnomer if you go to it for the spirit 
of place. Sterne has points to make, and dead donkeys to 
bewail; and Stevenson has a world of light philosophy to 
deposit, not to mention such shy benefactions as “ What a 
number of things a river does by simply following Gravity 
in the innocence of its heart.” And yet Stevenson can 
pause to give you as much geniut loci as this at one time : 

A miry lane led us urn from Quartet with its church and 
bickering windmill. The hinds were trudging homewards 
from the fields. A brisk little old woman passed us by. 
She was seated across a donkey batween a pair of glit'ering 
milk cans; and, as she went, she kicked jauntily with her 
heels upon the donkey’s side, and scattered shrul remarks 
among the wayfarers. It was notable that none of the 
tired men took the trouble to reply. Our conductor soon 
led us out of the lane and across country. The sun had 
gone down, but the west in front of us was one lake of 
lerel gold. The path wandered a while in the open, and 
then passed under a trellis like a bower indefinitely pro-, 
longed. On either hand were shadowy orchards; cottages 
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lay low among the leaves and aeot their smoke to heaven; 
every here and there, in an opening, appeared the great 
g^ld face of the west. 

And Mr. James ? Being the indirect inspiration of this 
article, Mr. James’s quality may now wait such prominence 
as our conclusion can give. It would be interesting to 
observe how far this place sentiment wanders back through 
the fabric of our literature. We cannot at the moment 
think of it as risible before the last century. Had 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethans any feeling for the 
genius of places ? In truth, it is not one that we 
expect to ^d whore there is much life and light and 
warmth of blood. The patriotic fervour which regards 
place is another thing altogether; and where emotion 
prevails, there will scarcely be room for constructive 
emotion. Oddly enough, the first writer who challenges 
mention is Defoe. His a«ns» of place was extraordinary, 
and in Rohinton Crttsoe it is part of the triumph. In 
Colonel Jack the Moorfields, the fields toward St. Pancras, 
Dallow’s Glasshouse in Bosemaiy-lane, and the lanes 
about St. Bartholomew’s-close are put before us with 
almost uncanny realness; and if ever the “ historic 
shudder ” of Flaubert is to be felt it is surely in certain 
passages of the Journal of the Plague, where the drear 
Thames banks or City streets of the seventeenth century 
are felt as something familiar and immediate, and as they 
are felt nowhere else. But Defoe did so many things so 
coldly and so well that one has learned to consider the 
man an enigma, and to give up the attempt to discover 
where his pen moved like a pi ston, and where—if 
ever—it trembled like a wand. We have already called 
Sterne a fraud in this connexion. Travelling over 
nearly the same Old France as Mr. James, his fantastic 
spirit recks little of the places in his path. “ There’s 
Fontainebleau, and Sens, and Joigny, and Auxerre, 
and Dijon the capital of Burgundy, and Chalons, and 
Mucon the capital of the Maconese, and a score more 
upon the road to Lyons— and now I have run over them— 

I might as well talk to you of so many market towns in 
the moon, as toll you one word about them.” Cowper 
had a real spnpathy with places, but ho exercised it in 
ways which perhaps tend to disguise his possession of such 
sympathy. Assui^y Byron had it, though we prefer to 
look for it only in Don Juan —the poem which reflects his 
suspended and defeated emotions. Haidee’s island is mote 
than described, it is felt; and the accoimt of Don Juan’s 
entry into London by Shooter’s Hill, and through Een- 
nington to Westminster Bridge, is full of that g;usto wo 
are considering. Lamb’s feeling for place was both 
abundant and delicate, and it is the first thing that meets 
you in his Essays, if you begin with the first. With 
Lamb the feeling was particularly humane and relative; 
not a separate satisfaction. Indeed, to end a survey not 
yet fairly begun. Lamb belongs to an ago when men were 
not intimate with many places. There was so much ado to 
reach them, so much cold and hunger to dissipate at the 
journey’s end, travel had in it so much of dread and dis- 
comfo^ that the mind could rarely have been prepared 
for subde influences. The feeling for place is a delicate 
tendriUed plant which flourishes where travelling is swift 
and cushioned. Whatever, be it knowledge of French or 
a good map, simplifies the business of getting about is 
favourable to the perception of the spirit of place. 

To such facilities Mr. Henry James added others when 
he set forth on the journey which inspired his Ziiile 
Tour in France (Heinemann). A lifelong debt to the 
genius of France has indeed begotten in him a doubt 
whether that debt ought not to have been discharged in 
greater fulness than by a record of surface impressions; 
and we have a self-examining preface, very characteristic 
and difficult, but asking only to be read twice and slowly. 
The end is that Mr. James does not repent his water-colour 
quality of observation, does not wish to do greater things 
for France in sterner forms. As why should he ? If we 


were to side for an instant with Mr. James against 
himself it would be on the ground that so fine a method 
as his ds perhaps applied with a too processional 
patience to all these French towns and villages. That is 
to say, for its method, which is fine edged and Ariel-like, 
the book seems rather long and heavy in the hand. It is 
an affair of measure, that is all. Six places fewer, and we 
had said nothing. 

The water-ccnour metaphor is Mr. James’s own, and 
more than once he recurs to the idea of the brush. The 
figure is right. Almost always where Mr. James touches 
us most he is a draughtsman and colourist. Take this 
glimpse of Tours: 

Tours has a garrison of five regiments, and the little red- 
legged soldiers light up the town. Tuu see them stroll 
upon the clean, uncommercial quay, where there are no 
signs of navigation, not even by an oar, no barrels nor 
bales, no loading nor unloading, no masts against the sky 
nor booming of steam in the air. The most active business 
that goes on there is that patient and fruitless angling in 
which the French, as the votaries of art for art, excel all 
other people. The little soldiers, weighed down by the 
contents of their enormous pockets, pass with respect from 
one of these masters of the rod to the other, as he sits 
soaking an iudefiaite bait in the large indifferent stream. 

The feeling for place could hardly be more delicate and 
sane than it is here. Mr. James has all that delight in 
place names, and the habit of taking them seriously, 
which one expects of him. Le Mans had suggested 
feudal sturdiness, Plantagenet hauteur; but it yielded a 
sight of the cathedral that has soon faded, and a ten- 
minutm’ musing in another church. Mr. James took his 
disappointment quietly, and ordered a hitter-et-euraqoa. It 
was then that he saw Le Mans. 

The afternoon was warm and still; the air was admir¬ 
ably soft. The good Manceaux, in little groups and pairs, 
were seated near me; my ear was soothed by the fioe 
shades of French enunciation and by the detached syllables 
of that perfect tongue. There was nothing in psrticular 
in the prospect to charm; it was an average French view. 
Yet I felt a charm, a kind of sympathy, a sense of the 
completeness of French life and of the lightness and 
brightness of the social air, together with a desire to arrive 
at friendly judgmeuts, to express a positive interest. I 
know not why this transcendental mood should have de¬ 
scended upon me then and there; but that idle half-hour 
in front of the o»f6, in the mild October afternoon, suffused 
with human sounds, is perhaps the most abiding thing I 
brought away from Le Mans. 

Fray do not imagine that Mr. James spends himself on 
streets and stones, on white roads, rushing grey rivers, and 
the mossy east-purlieus of cathedrals. EUs human element 
is far stronger than we have planned out to indicate; 
and we find in such a picture as that of the ancient peasant 
sunning himself against the walls of Carcassone, with his 
crutches and his memories of the campaig;n in Mexico, 
content to return, old and battered, to the mediseval city 
where he had played as a child, an incidmit as true in life 
and much more discreet in art than certain over-cut gems 
of Sterne. Take, also, this inn-window look at Narbonne: 

Innumerable rusty men, scattered all over the place, 
were baying and semng wine, straddling about in pairs, in 
groups, with their hands in their pockets, and packed 
together at the doors of the cafes. They were mostly fat 
and brown and unshaven; they ground their teeth as they 
talked; they were very mfridionaux. 

If the fine love of place is a little suspect; if it con¬ 
notes ever so indefinitely an eye unwilling to search the 
heavens, or a heart bereft of greater satisfactions; if it has 
in it something of refuge, of despair—it is still the frail 
flower of our own age, and may be cherished discreetly 
until the tree of faith begins once more to make wood. 
You may think this a curious association of ideas; yet we 
fancy it is just. 
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Things Seen. 

The Odd Man. 

When I had walked four miles I sat upon a gate to rest, 
partly because I was tired, but also because my sixth 
sense told me that something was about to happen in that 
neighbourhood. Men on horseback, white-breeched, with 
bright top-boots, were gathered there, and from behind 
the stables came the jolly baying of hounds. Then a man, 
clad in runner’s costume, shirt open at the neck, came 
towards the gate. He carried a small sack bag tied to a 
rope; it bu^ed with something, and I smelt the smell 
of aniseed. “Must I get down?” I asked. “Yes,” 
he said; “the hounds will be through here in twenty 
minutes.” He went lightly into the field, and, trailing 
the bag on the ground, started to run. The clock struck 
three. My eyes followed his little fi^re through hedges, 
across fields, and over the distant hul. “ Who is he ? ” I 
asked, and was told he was the odd man about the 
place. That odd man, whoever he was, earned his 
wages. Twenty minutes later I watched the hounds rush, 
with cries of delight, into the field, pick up the scent, 
scramble through the hedges, scurry across the fields, and 
disappear behind the hill, followed % the straggling field. 
Quarter of an hour later the odd man, breathless, in 
colour like apepny, stumbled homeward from his circuitous 
hare run. He threw down the aniseed bag, put on his 
coat, muffled his throat, and went oil—to rest? No! to 
prepare the dogs’ meal. He appeared again, removed 
ihe aniseed bag from the ground, carried a stray bucket 
to the stables, and then jumped upon the gate and 
strained his eyes towards the hiU. The hounds had 
been sighted. We shouted and danced with excitement. 
Then, suddenly, tearing up the road towards us, came a 
riderless horse. The odd man jumped into the road, 
stopped the beast, gave him over to a groom to hold, and 
was just in time to prevent half the pack from escaping 
from the field. Then he helped an exhausted rider from 
his recalcitrant steed, and producing a cloth from his 
pocket dried the coat tails of another which had been 
flapping on his horse’s steaming flanks. When all the 
field htffl come home he walked three horses up and down 
while their masters had gone indoors to refresh, and then 
when the drag hunt had quite come to an end he fetched 
a bag of tools to do something to the lock of the gate. 
And that was the last I saw of him—mending the lock. 


“ There is a Tide-.” 

He had kept the moth under a glass for about sixteen 
hours; in the early moments of its captivity I had pleaded 
for its release—in vain. Now it sat silent on the piece of 
paper which formed its floor, and awaited destruction. It 
had long since ceased to beat its wings against its prison 
walls and had given up hope; there was patient resigna¬ 
tion expressed in its crestfallen attitude. 

I grew stem and commanding. “ You must either put 
that moth in the killing bottle at once or let it go free,” I 
said. The small boy laughed; he explained that it had no 
wish to be free; he volunteered to prove the truth of this 
statement by removing the glass. “Very well,” I said; 
“ do so.” Carefully he lifted it; took it away altogether; 
stood hovering over it, ready to lower it instantly if the 
moth showed signs of movement ... it eat patiently on, 
absolutely unconscious of its freedom, making no effort to 
move or fly. 

“ Touch it,” I said; “ it doesn’t understand; it has for¬ 
gotten what it feels like to be free.” He covered it again 
smilingly. “I told you so,” he said ; “it doesn’t want to 
go away.” There was horrid triumph in his eyes. “ I 
have given it its chance,” he added; “ it has lost it. Now 


it must stay in prison! ” Ho patted the top of the glass 
with a comfortable smile. 

“ Give it one more chance ? ” I pleaded; “ it was so 
weak for want of air it couldn’t fly.” “ Well,” ho said, 
“ it shall have one more chance. I will let it go free if it 
flies away while I count twenty.” 

He lifted the glass again. He felt the game was 
becoming exciting. Ho began to count. We both held 
our breath—watching—5—6—7— 8 —: the sun shone in, 
and a butterfly flitted past the window. The moth made 
no movement. I was reminded of the prisoner in the 
Bastile—11—12—13—it moved; it raised itself almost 
imperceptibly as though it were trying to make sure if it 
were alive; the excitement became painful—15—16—it 
stood feebly fluttering its wings; the small boy hurried a 
little in the counting—17—18—it was flattering still—if it 
could but realise how the time was going—19— 20 —stiU 
fluttering—and a prisoner again. 

“ There,” said the small boy, with a laugh; “ it has lost 
its chance.” “Yes,” I echoed feebly, “it has lost its 
chance ”; and I moved away with the sick feeling of having 
watched a tragedy play itself out before my eyes. Yet I 
doubt not it is a common thing to die a prisoner because 
we lose the chance that would make us free. 


FitzGerald’s “ Polonius.” 

I WAS glad to note that the reviewer of FitzGerald’s 
Mucellanm in your columns last week regretted the 
decision which caused Mr. Aldis Wright to omit all but 
the preface to Polonium from that collection. For two 
reasons: one being that no edition of Polonius is now 
obtainable, and the other that a book of extracts made by 
a wise man like FitzGerald is as much an index to his 
character and personality as any words from his pen can 
be. Not that the book is all extracts either. It has 
many sage extracts in FitzGerald’s phrasing; this, for 
example: 

Plato’s philosopher pursues the true light, yet returns 
back to his former f^ows who dwell in the dark, watch¬ 
ing shadows. 

Polonius is very good, very FitzGeraldian. In turning 
idly over the pages of the copy before mo—William 
Pickering, London, 1852, with its charming motto on the 
cover. La verdad es sUmprs vsrde —note the following: 

Tbavkl. 

Fool, why joameyest thou wearisomely in thy anti¬ 
quarian fervour to gaze on the stone pyramids of Geeza, 
or the clay ones of Sacchara ? These stand there, as I can 
tell thee, idle and inert, looking over the dfsnt foolishly 
enough, for the last 3000 years. But Const though not 
open thy Hebrew Bible, then, or even Luther’s version 
thereof ?—Carlyle. 

Once it was, “Farewell, Monsieur Traveller; look you 
lisp, and wear strange suits; disable the benefits of your 
own country—be out of love with your nativity, and 
almost chide God for making you that countenance you 
are; or I will scarce think you have swum in a gondola.” 

We may now add—“ You must swear by Allah, smoke 
chibotKjHcs, and spell Pusba differently from every prede¬ 
cessor, or we shall scarce believe you have been in a 
hareem ! ” 

“ Never went out ass, and came home horse.” 

Still, “A good traveller,” says Shakspeare, “ is some¬ 
thing at the latter end of a dinner.” 

Content. 

The fountain of content must spring up in the mind; 
and he who has so little knowledge of human nature as to 
seek happiness by changing anything but his own disposi¬ 
tion, will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply 
the griefs which he purposes to remove.—J ohnson. 
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Ooeldm non animum mutant (Jut ttanS mafe oulrUllti 

Contentment^ says Fuller, oonaisteth not in heaping 
more tuel, but in taking away some fire: 

PaSTEY: 

“ Milton is very fine, I dare say,*’ said the mathematioian, 

“ but what does he prove P ” What, indeed, does Poetry 
prove? . _ ,,, 

“ It doth raise and erect the mind,’ says Bacon, hy 
submitting^ the shows of things to the desires of the mind, 
whereas Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
nature of things,” 

But Sir PhiUp Sidney says the poet shows the nature 
of things” as much as the reasoner. though he may not 
“buckife and bow tba mind** to it: ‘‘He dotb not only 
show the way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way 
as will entice any man to enter into it. _ Nay, he doth as 
if your journey should lie through a fair vineyard, at the 
very first give you a cluster of grapes, that full of that 
taste yon may long to pass further.” _ 

“ Some have thought the proper object of Poetry was, 
to please ; others that it was, to instruct. Perhaps we are 
well instructed if we are well pleased.” 

“ Poetry enriches the blood of the world.” 

Toby. 

Tacitus wrote (says Luther) that by the ancient Oermaile 
it was held no shame at all to drink and swill four-and- 
tweuty hours together. A gentleman of tho_ court asked 
“ how long ago it was since Tacitus wrote this.” He was 
answered, “Almost 1500 years.” Whereupon the gentle¬ 
man said, “ Forasmuch as drunkenness is so ancient a 
custom, let us not abolish it.” 

An (jld, ruinous church, which had harboured innumerable 
jackdaws, sparrows, and bats, was at length repaired. 
When the masons left it, the jsckdaws, sparrows, and bats 
came back in search of their old dwelfing^. But these 
were all filled up. “ Of what use now is. this great 
building?” said they; “come, let us forsake this useless 
stone-heap.”—G eeman. 

These are sufficient to show how much of FitzGerald will 
be unknown to many persons if Polonius is not reprinted; 
and the golden opportunity for reprinting it seems now to 
have been lost. The hook illustrates, more than any other 
I know, what might be called the impact of juxtaposition. 
FitzGerald concentrates from all sides shafts of bright 
light upon the matter in hand, and the cumulative effect 
is very emphatic. 

The copy of Polonius from'wbich I have been quoting is 
unique. It was presented by FitzGerald to a friend at 
Woodbridge, and has a number of marginalia in the 
author’s own hand. The Preface, for example, has been 
amended here and there. The beginning of the third 
paragraph has been altered to ; 

A French Epigram of the Time says that Ipecacuano is 
worth all the Ana which were the fashion in Louis the 
Fourteenth’s Reign, Johnson said Mr. Selden’s Table- 
talk was the same. 

And that exquisite passage about the motto on the roof of 
Castle Ashby is amended to : 

The parapet balustrade round the roof of Castle Ashby, 
iu Northamptonshire, and carved into the letters, “ Nisi 
Dooiinus Custodiat Domum, Feijstea Viqilat Qui 
C usTODiT Eam.” Not amiss to decipher as you came up 
the long avenue some summer or autumn day, and to 
digest afterwards at the little “ Rose and Crown ” at 
Yardley, with such good Homebrewed as used to be there 
before I knew I was to die. 

In the body of the book are these pencil notes ; 

Simplicity is “sine plica,” without fold, without dupli¬ 
city, a word, as Trench says, that should not be applied 
to any folk but such as is not of this world (p. xlviii.). 

/iini/uess is the recognition of our kind (p. Ixi.). 


On p. Ixxxix. of the ordinary edition is this anecdote: 

Argenson’s friend read a book many times ovct, Md 
complained of the author’s repeating himself a good dea'. 

“Argenson^s friend has been altered, in ink, to He 
had a pretty tdm for self-science, who, ’ and so on. 

One more of FitzGerald’s afterthoughts 5 

“When in doubt play a trump.” When doubting of 
one duty go and do another; and that very act will light 
you to the generous side of the question (p. cxxxvm.). 

Finally, there are two loose scraps of paper: one is this 
anonymous extract, out apparently from s^e newspaper, 
and entitled by FitzGerdd “ Truth and Whole Truth, 
with, for second title, a sentence in Persian, wffich may be 
translated! “ Ignorance is not without falsity : 

Enjoyment soon wearies both itself and usl effort, 
never. That man is happy, for instance, .who devo^ his 
life to the cultivation of an island, to the discovMy m one 
that is lost, or to the extent of the ocean. In London It 
is he who was born rich, not he who has made hi^df 
rich, that commits suicide; and. on the other side of tne 
picture, it is not the poor man, but he who has become p^, 
that kills himself. The miser grows old enjoying rather 
than wearied of life; but the heir who comes mto posses¬ 
sion of his active gains sinks into mnm. So I would 
rather be the Court gardener who watches and protwts 
an aloe for fifteen years, until at last it opens to him the 
heaven of its blossom, than the prince who is hastily caUed 
to look a*: tke opened heaven. The writer of a dictiona^ 
rises every morning like the sun to move past some little 
star in his zodiac; a new letter is to him a nw year s 
festival, the condusion of the old one a hwvest home; 
and, since after each capital letter the whole alphabet 
follows successively, the author on his paper may ^rhaps 
frequently celebrate on one and the same day a Sunday, 
a Lady-day, and a Crispin’s holiday. 

The other insertion is this tiny scrap in FitzGerald’s hand : 


“ Only Early Bird gets Worm,” 
“ But the Worm —— ? ” 


V. 


An Unforgotten Fairy Tale. 

Thebe has come under our notice a striking instance of 
the lasting gratitude of readers to a writer who has 
once charmed them. A fortnight ago we cisuaUy 
mentioned The NecMace of Princess Ftorwwnde as a 
charming fairy tale. Last week we published the letter 
of a correspondent who, as a child, had read this book, 
but had lost sight of it, and was an-hungerei to read 
it again. This simple inquiry has brought us no fewer 
than twelve replies, showing by their number, and still more 
by their tone, that after twenty years (for the book was 
published in 1880) there is a very large amount of floating 
affection for this book, and of floating loyalty towards 
its author. Thus Miss Netta Syrett writes : 
recently, when, after the manner of cherished books, it has 
disappeared from my shelf, The NeeklMS of Princess Fsort- 
monde was one of my treasured possessions. JU was written 
by Mary de Morgan, illustrated W Walter Crane, and, 1 
think, published by Macmillan. I was much interMt^ in 
your correspondent's letter about this delightful book of 
fairy stories, for it strengthens my conviction that it is the 
poetical, mysterious type of fairy tale that appeals to the 
childish imagination, and not the burlesque, bristling with 
topical allusions, which of late years has usurped the name. 
One looks in vain nowadays for beautiful stories like IM 
Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde, or George Macdonalds 
Princess and the Goblin, or Mrs. Molesworth’s The Cuckoo 
Clock. Magic is surely the essential quality of a fwry story, 
and magic these books certainly possess. The new 
‘ fairy ’ book may be amusing, vivacious, even witty; 
but ma^cal, seldom or never.” The identification of the 
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book, by the way, is carried to the full by one correspondent 
who gives the tiile>page as follows: 

THE NECELA.CE 

OF 

FBINGESa FIOBItfONDB, 

AKD OTHIB STOBIBS. 

BY 

Mabt SB Hoboak 

{Attthor of’’On a Pi»etiihiOK’'). 

With IlIiUSVbatiosb by 
Waltbb Cbanb. 
sobdon: 

Macmillan & Co. 

1880. 

Several correspondents think that Miss de Morgan’s earlier 
book, On a Pineuihion, is even better than the Necklace. 
Speaking of both stories, a Brighton correspondent, whose 
name we are not able to decipher, says that “ the fact that 
they have not been reprinted or become more widely 
known has been a loss to the children of to-day,” and 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell suggests that Messrs. Macmillan should 
reprint the Necklace. We have had similar replies and 
suggestions from other correspondents. It may not be 
known even to our informants that Miss de Moigan is a 
daughter of the late Prof, de Morgan, whose mathematical 
genius was so brilliantly inventive. 

It himpens that in this propitious hour a new booh 
from Miss de Moi^an’s pen is published. The tales 
in The ffCnd Fairiee, just issued by Messrs. Seeley, 
are of the true fairy order, and they are told in the right 
spirit, with perfect seriousness, and with that touch 
of mystery which belongs of right to a magic world. 
Their author knows that the fairy country is a moon- 
and-star-charmed land, where nothing that is prosaic or 
mundane can find a place. In tales like “ Vain Kesta ” 
and “ The Ploughman and the Gnome,” therefore—which, 
by the way, are the least successful in the volume—she 
has been careful to introduce no fairy element. It is in 
“Dumb Othmar,” or in “The Pool and the Tree,” where 
she gives the rein to her poetical fancies, that Miss de 
Morgan is at her best. Othmar is a boy whose beautiful 
voice is stolen by the spirit dwelling within a magic violin. 
Following the evil dw^ to whom the musical instruments 
belong, Othmar comes to the top of a high hill, at moon- 
rise. Here the dwarf lays the horns, viols, and trumpets 
in rows, and presently, to the sound of his shrill whistling, 
they nse from the ground and melt into human shapes. 
“ The flutes and pipes were tall and thin, and they and the 
violins had changed into beautiful girls with slender 
throats. . . .” After a time they began to sing, and 
“each voice was like the sound of its own instrument, 
only it said words through its tones, and in Othmar’s ears 
their music sounded as never music had sounded before. ... 
When he took his eyes from the dancers for a minute, he 
found that the place was quite full of all the auimals who 
are never seen by day. There were crowds of bats and 
owls, and odd moths poised in the air, and seeming to 
watch the musicians and listen to their singing.” 

It is a charming fancy such as this which, unless we 
are much mistaken, delights children infinitely more than 
the boisterous fooling with which it is assumed they can 
never dispense, even in a fairy tale. Children’s taste in 
these matters is instinctively better than that of their 
elders. It is the story which the writer has himself taken 
seriously, upon which ho has lavished the most beautiful 
words at his command, that they love best. If they 
tolerate humour at all, in a fairy story, it must be of 
such a subtle and delicate nature that it does not dispel 
the enchanted atmosphere of that land “ where even the 
old are fair ”: the sort of humour upon which Hans 
Andersen could venture, but which lesser people would 
do well to avoid. Miss de Morgan has chosen the path 
of safety. 


Correspondence. 

- “ Crossing the Bar.” 

Bib, —Surely there is something wrong in the story you 
quote from Mr. Hare’s Story of My Life relating to 
Tennyson and “ Crossing the Bar.” The story, in your 
own words, runs as follows: 

One day when he [Tennyson] was unusually depressed, 
his nurse said to him: “ Mr, Tennyson, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for grumbling in this way: you 
ought to be expressing your gratitude for your recovery 
from your bad illness by giving us something—by giving 
it to the world.” He went off repentant to his own room, 
and returned in had/ an hour with “ Oroeeing the Bar.” 

But we know, on indisputable authority, that Tennyson 
wrote “Crossing the Bar” long after he had been raised 
to the peerage, and composed it while crossing the Solent 
on his way to Farringford. Mr. Hare would seem to have 
confused the issues in his passion for anecdote.—I am, &c., 

Abthue Waugh. 


“ Boys of the Empire.” 

Sib, —My attention has boon drawn to a paragragh 
which appeared in your paper of November 3, written 
ewdontly without knowledge of facts. You call our action 
in the matter “ a very scurvy trick ”—rather a severe 
statement to make on the tale of an interested individual. 

The case stands thus. In 1888 we published for some 
time a journal called Boys of the Empire. It was registered 
at Stationers’ Hall then. It ran as a weekly paper fur a 
considerable time, and when it was no longer issued in 
pMts we sold the work in volumes, which are still selling. 
We had under consideration a plan for re-issuing the 
journal, when we noticed an advertisement of a similarly- 
named paper about two months before the Sundsy School 
Union issued their first number. Our solicitors &3w the 
attention of Mr. Melrose and the Sunday School Union to 
our possession of the title, which, indeed, is printed on all 
our stationery. We pointed out that, as it stood in the 
register at Stationers’ Hall, they must have known they 
had no right to it, and we asked them to take another 
title. About four weeks were wasted in negotiations, and 
then the Sunday School Union, or their friends and agents, 
declined to withdraw from the position they had taken up. 
In consequence of this, and in order to protect our title, 
we at once re-issued our weekly edition of Boys of the 
Empire, and three numbers were issued and sold before 
our friends the enemy produced their No. 1. These 
papers were sold on our advertisements, and through 
means of our other boys’ papers, and not owing to Mr. 
Melrose’s advertisements; in fact^ there is no doubt that 
the opposition Boys of the Empire has been sold through 
our advertisements, as we publish ten weekly journals 
having large sales, and use these as a medium for pushing 
the new paper, in addition to the usual methods of posting 
bUls. As the law stands at present we have no redress, 
as it is so difficult to prove damage when we are doing 
so well; but it is simply ridiculous for Mr. Melrose to 
complain when, after an attempted attack upon our strong¬ 
hold, he found the garrison wide awake.—We are, &c., 
Edwin J. Beett, Ltd. 

(T. Murray Ford, Manager). 


Giacomelli. 


Sib, —Following on “ The Bookworm’s ” remarks re the 
above in this week’s issue, it may interest many of your 
readers, especially those who care for beautiful books, to 
learn that most, if not all, of Giacomelli’s books can be 
bought at much reduced prices from second-hand book-, 
sellers. 

I have frequently seen The Bird, The Insect, The Sea, 
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Natwt, &c., offered for three or four shillings, the pub¬ 
lished price in cloth being “ twelve-and-six,” ^ publmed 
by Nelson & Sons; there was also, WUh the Bird*, Songs of 
th Wood*, “ with ninety illustrations,” and “ 100 illus¬ 
trations ” by Giacomelli. The plates in all oases being 
engraved by the finest engravers of the time, let anyone 
possessing The /meet turn to pages 55 and 119, engraved 
by 'W^ymper, and, with the writer, regret the death of 
“ wood-engraving.” 

It also may be new to many to learn that the same firm 
of publishers, in 1865, issued from their house a Fiear of 
Wakefield, illustrated by. the late “Keeley Haswell.”— 
I am, &o., 

T. Edwaeds-Johks. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 60 (New Series). 

LasT week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the beet parody, 
not ezoeeding 260 worde, of the style of a living writer. The 
attempts sent in strike us as oarefnl and clever. We award the 
prize to Hiss Judith HaoKionon, Spilfeathers, Ingatestone, Essex, 
for the following: 

La. P’titb Bab’linbttis. 

(With apologies to Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P.) 

“ La p'tite Bab’linette, m’sien’ 7 Ton say how 00 m’ she here—my 
leetla sunshine 7' Yoii^ I I tell you. Altons, there is a girl at Fort 
Betraite so beautiful, non Dieu I Holy ! she was fine always to 
see—la pauvre Ang^le ! But, Mother of Heaven, she have a lover— 
a taurien t Eh bien, m’sien', a man is a man—comme pa I What yon 
t’ink 7—one day she have a leetla ohile. Eufiu ! there is tronb'— 
there is the grand explode. Di> done, m’sien', the grand’pdie of 
she—he have the heart of flint—eaor€! he drive her from the door— 
God of love I—to the snow—so cold 1 Ah, la pautre 1 she die—the 
game for her is done ! Quel mart —what death t Yes I And the 
ohile 7—thunder I how she ory ! Alors, comes a moose to his 
oaehe —bsgoeh! He take the ohile —to gentil I he hold her safe— 
mais, like tha.t~-patte ea I'air. He trot-trot—J4su I he make a 
(^rud journey that night—Mother of Heaven! he do a Hell-to-split 
gait I Sien, m’sien’, straight to Tonpiao he come—ohut! what 
makes three hundre’ mile to a moose 7—straight to m'sien’ le curS. 

“ Hein —^yon not believe 7 Holy smoke I but yon make me 
angry 1 I go I " 

And the Boarlet Hills echoed from afar his song 

Oh! the moose in a trap and the moose who goes free— 
Tire-l-on I tire-U I Ih I UI 

When the trap it is loosed—Oh I the moon and a tree I 
Yrfilh I Tire-l-on ! tire-lh I 
Other parodies reosived are the following; 

Cupid’s Wakino. 

(After George Meredith.) 

This is the tantalising thing to the pursuers of Beauty; when 
she is found she becomes a habit, an assumption ; only at rare 
moments does the elusive goddess appear to strike. He is then no 
pursuer, he is the slave, yet happier than when still a hunter. The 
taoit assumption waits a query to proclaim “She is beautiful,’’ 
unless the little God of Love should oust the disdainful, strengthen 
the passionate—and there is love indeed. But such love, ye pretty, 
simpering maids is never yours. Boiuty alone has that tacit 
aoknowl^gment. Mere prettiness ohattws like a bell with a 
thousand tongues clicking out the fair one’s prettiness, and leaves 
no plaoe for the great Awakening from the sleep of disdain to the 
heralding of Love. Beauty alone, with the key of eostacy, can free 
the half-fledged oupid on its way. Chrysalis-like and ready for the 
butterfly, Cupid lay rosy in Bertram’s heart, but only waiting for 
the time to burst ms case, and emerge masterful and eager to teat 
the battlements of Evelyn’s soul. He had but to knock at the 
postern to be admitted, unoonditioned ; she would have made no 
terms, and would have asked none. The chrysalis took wings the 
day he saw her stretched asleep, palely smiling, the fortress doors 
ajar, and one porcelain delicate hand, waiting loosely to be kissed. 
. . . The key to the outle is won by stealth ; to take more were 
treachery ere yet the defender is awake. 

[F. H. T., St. Margarets-on-Thames.] 

Ldcilla. 

(After Mrs. Humphry Ward.) 

Lucilla lay on a sofa, her head wrapped in a white Shetland 
shawl. She pressed her delicate fingers against her thin temples, 
where the ripplea«f brown hair still waved in heavy masses. Her 
Dante fell on the ground. She made no attempt to pick it up. 


“ A few more ininutes,’’ she'whispered, “ and James'must be bhek. 
Oh t this suspense, what killing work it is I Hew long he has worked 
with no recognition from the unheeding world outside—and as Pro¬ 
fessor, with a settled income, lifted above sordid worries—’’ 

The squeak of boots on the staircase made the poor, overwrought 
woman leap from her oouoh. - She threw herself on the man who 
entered timidly, un?vinding a knitted scarf from his neck. 

“ James,’’ she cried sobbing, “ have yon got the appointment f ’’ 

The man made no aiuwer to his wife’s appeal. He selected a chair 
out of the range of her eyes, and let his hc^ drop on his hands. 

“ I've withdrawn my application,’’ he said. 

“ Impossible t’’ shegMped. “Oh, my dearest, for the love yon bear 
me, do not kill me outright” 

The husband started from his seat, strode backwards and for¬ 
wards in the little room, the planks creaking under his tread. 

“Lucilla, in heaven’s name, don't make it harder for me than it 
is,” he groaned. “ Night and day I have fought the matter out with 
my conscience. For our love’s sake, yea, but for honour's sake, how 
oan I take my stand in open competition against the fortunate of 
the euth 7 Even to yon I have not confessed the secret of my 
tainted origin. . . . Lucilla, my father was a pork butcher. , . .” 

The poor wife’s head drooped. But she oast her shawl aside, rose, 
and staggered to her feet. He bent towards. She seized his head 
in her hands and pressed her lips to the bald spot: “My noble 
James t ’’ she murmured. 

[E. M, Brighton.] 

Mb. Swinbubnb Ceitioisbs this Wkkk’s Compbtitios. 

Parody is sometimes the sincere, if sinister, honmge which per¬ 
verted talent pays at the shrine of incontestable genius ; more of ten 
it is the effete product of a mind, essentially mimetic, whose original 
and inveterate imbecility has developed something of the mischief, 
and all ^e malignity, of simian decrepitude. To which class belong 
the score or so of mooking*birds, who are led or driven, for &e 
guerdon of a guinea, to gibe or gibber, strut or stammer, with 
notes borrowed from the masters of incomparable _ speech and 

g serless song, it would need the disoemment of a Daniel to decide. 

ome, no doubt, are nothing more heinous than misguided and mis- 
oalonlating enthusiasts, who desire to derive a not wholly infamous 
immortality from a momentary association with men, whose 
mannerisms they can mimic, but whose merits they are impotent to 
emulate or destroy. There are others, who take the assonance, 
alliteration, and matchless music which are the radiant and glorious 
garment of rare and translucent thought, to cover or clothe the 
senseless emanations of the shrunken cerebellum of a palsied ape. 

[F. G. 0., Hull.] 


In addition to the above we have received : 
Paeody of 


Onida. 

Maeterlinck.. 
Hen^ James 
Marie Corelli 


Bhoda Broughton .... 

Bernard Capes. 

Biohard Le GaUienne. 
J. M. Barrie.:. 


Anthony Hope.... 
George Meredith. 


Clement Sebtt. 

Jerome K. Jerome 
W. E. Henley ..... 


By 

A. G., Cheltenham. 

E. 11., London, 

M. E. H., Whitby. 

J. D. W., London. 

A. H. C., Lee. 

A. E. W., Inverary. 

A. M. C., Leicester. 

H. W. Dunn, S. Tottenham. 
T. 0., Bnxted. 

A. 8. W., Preston. 

H. A. M.. London. 

C. D. L., Cricklewood. 

B. H. G, London. 

E. L. S, London. 

H. B., Great Grimsby. 

N. S, London. 

E. W. H., Manchester. 

K. P., London. 

L. H. D, London. 

F. W. 8., London. 


Competition No. 61 (New Series). 

The Beacon tower on Dnatt Point, on the west ooast of Scotland, 
which has been built as a memorial to William Black, the novelist, 
and as a landmark to the fishermen, is now complet^. We offer a 
prize of One Guinea for the most suitable inscription to be placed 
on the tower. Limit Uty words. 


Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Auademy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Wednesday, November 21. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be consider^ 
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SEELEY ;& CO.’S LIST. 

THOMAS 6IBTIN: his Life and Works. 

An Emy, By LAHRBNCE BINYON. With 21 Beprodnctions in 
Autotype. Imperial 4to, cloth, £2 2 b. net. 

*' This splendidly-illustrated study of the work of Qirtin.**'<'Acadsm|r. 

JUST PUBLISHED* 

THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY: Hymns 

and Poems, chiefly Mediseval, on the Joys end Glories of Para^lise. With 
10 Copper-{)lateB after Fra, Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, Benozzo^ 
Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, Bernardino Luini, and Carpaccio. Super-royal 8to, 
cloth p^t, 128. 6^ 

SPECIAL MUMBtJI OP “THE PORTFOUa'* 

CAMEOS. By Ctbil Davenfobt, F.S.A., of 

the British Museuiu, Author of *' Roval English Bookbindings,'* Ac. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colours and 43 in Monochrome. Buj^-royal 
8yo, sewed, or, cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 19. 

MADAME: a Life of Henrietta, Daughter 

of Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. By Mrs. HENRY ADY, Author 
of “ Sacharissa,** Ac. With 5 Portraits. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 78. 6d. 

The Merry Monarch's lively and entertaining epistles to his sister, os a 
contribution to our knowledge of the social life of tne seventeenth century, are 
probably unaorpassed save by Pepys* wonderful Diary.**~i)a«Iy 

EMMA MARSHALL: a Biographical 

Sketch. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. With Photogravure Frontis¬ 
piece and 12 other Ilmstrations. 68. 

** Marked throughout with tact and discretion.......Indeed, a worthy tribnte 

to a pure, unselflsh memory.**~Daily Chronicle, 

THE WIND FAIRIES, and other Stories. 

By MARY DE MORGAN, Author of " On a Pincushion,** A''. With 
marty Illustrations by Olive Cockerell. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

** Gracefully told, quite original, and apparently written with such ease that 
at evei^' mm we find ourselves wondering why more stories of this kind are 
not written/’— 

PEOPEEEOR ONUROH’E NEW BOOK. 

HELMET and SPEAR: Stories from the 

Wars of the Greeits and Romans. By the Rev. A. J. OHURC'H, Author of 
Stories from Homer,'* Ac. With 8 lUostrations by G. Morrow. 6s. 
^'Caiutally iUnatrated, and forms an exceptionally strong book for boys.** 

sscotsman, 

London: SEBLBY A CO., Limited, 88, Great Rassell Street. 


HARPER BROTHERS’ NEW FICTION. 


AN ANONYMOUS WORK BY A WKLL-KNOWN AND 
POPULAR AUTHOR. 

THE SLAVES OF SOCIETY. 

A Eatirw on Modorn Eooiol Ufo and tloavoo. 

Crown 8vo, Os. 

The Publishers beg to call special attmiion to this book, which although 
published anonymously, is from the pen of a well-known and brilliant write'*. 

The Qlasgote Berald saysIt is so good, indeed, in form and stylo, that 
we arc convinced the author U no newcomer into the field of litemturo.** 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE QRAtSHOPPCRS." 

THE INNER SHRINE. 

By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK (Mrs. Andrew Dean). 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 

** Excellent in tone and feeling throughout, and deserves to be widely read." 

Daily Setos. 


THE LATEST ROMANCE BY H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON, 

Author of ** The Princess Xeuia," ** The Adventurers," A \ 

CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND. 

Crown 8\*o, Illustrated, 68. [Juet published, 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE SOUL OP A PEOPLE.*’ 

PALACE TALES. 

By H. FIELDING. 

Crown 8vo, 68. 

** Delightfully quaint, novel, and amusing.Excellent reading.’*—JTorW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP ** THE RED BADGE OP OOURAQB.” 

WHILOMVILLE STORIES. 

By STEPHEN CRANE. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

Mr Crane’s Ixiok is fanotber contribution to the humorous study of lx>y 
nature inaugurated by Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer," and continued by Mr. 
Anstey’s “Vice-Verfs." Mr. Eden Phill|K)tis’ "The Human Boy." and Mr. 
KipliiiR’s "Stalky & Co." Mr. Stephen Crane believetl ih se "WhUomville 
Stories" to coittaio his befet work. 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS’, LIBRARIES, BOOKSTALLS, or 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 


ARCHIBALD: COBS TABLE S t CO., LTD. 

AT ALL TBF. LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS'. 

LXTTEBS of T. E. BROWN. Edited by Sidney 

T. IRWIN. 2volB.,J8e. Second Bdition. 

WAR and POLICY. By Spenser Wilkinson. 16s. 
ENGLAND, EGYPT, and the SUDAN. By H. D. 

TBAILL. Its. 

THE FIGHT with FRANCE for NOBTH AHEBICA. 

By A. G. BHADLGT. 15*. 

OLIVER GSOMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt 

Illustrated, lOs. 6d. net.__ 

LOVE LYRICS and SONGS to SET to MUSIC. 

By CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss. net. 

** Every comp(Mer ought to invest in a copy of these lyrics, many of which 
are admirably i^pted to musical setting. Among them we find an old friend, 

*If Thou Wert Blind,* a beautiful song that hss already been set to music.. 

Comi>oser8 complain so much nowada s of the lack of good verses suitabto for 
setting that they will no doubt welcome in Miss Sutcliffe a writer wbo can 
furnish them with the inspiration which they are peipetualiy seeking." 

_ Mevieee qfthe Week, 

THE PUPPET SHOW. By Marian Bower. 

Crown 8vo, fls. 

" Miss Marian Bower has taken half-Ck-dozen characters of an original and 
well-defined type. She depicts them excellently and with great care. The 

result is a novel of very strong interest and much good work.The book is 

full of excellmt pieces of oharacterisatioo.*’—Daily Wegraph, 


PRIDE of ENGLAND. By Marcus Reed. Crown 

8vo, 6e. _ 


THE CATACOMBS of PARIS; a Thrilling Story 

of Life in Paris during tlM Eighteenth Century. By E. BBRTHET. 
Translated into English oy MAUD HBLHOBE. Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

{Second Tmpreeeion now ready, 

“ We have no hesitation in recommending it to all who are fond of highly 
adventurous, exhilarating xmXos.**’^S aturday Review. 

“ A story of enthralling interest, of stupendous adventures amid the gloom 
and perils of those terrible oaticombs."—Pali McM Oazetie, 


2, WHITEHlLL GA.RDENP, WKSTMINSTBR. 


SANDS & CO. 


IMMEDIATELY. 

SPORT IN EUR;4>PE: 

A CoUection <if Anihoriiative Articles on the Shooting and Ftehing of 
each Country,from the Pens ofBminent Spor^imen. 

Edited by F. Q. APLALO, 

Joint Editor of “The Knc.vclopmdiaof Sport," Editor of “The Cost of Sport.’* 
Profusely Illnsirat^ from specially executed Drawings by Akchibaui 
Thorbubn, E. F. T. Brnkrtt, and u. OaLowxLL, and from Pbotugrapha. 
4to, cloth, price Two Guineas net. 


ASHGILL; or, the Life and Times of John Osborne. 

Jockey, Trainer, Owner, and Breeder of Thoroughbreds. By J. B. 
RAOCLIFPE ("Saxon"). Illustrated. Demy 8vo,c'otb,One Galn(» net. 
This work treats of the unexampled career of John Osborne, the d^»pen of 
North Coumry horsemen from 1846 to 1M)2, when be quitted the ranks ef 
Professional Jockeys. In great part John 08l>ome tells bis own story. 

NOW READY.-NBW WORK BY BAMUtL DORDON. 

SONS of the COVENANT: a Tale of Anglo-Jewry. 

By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of "Lesser Destinies," **In Tears of 
Transition." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A CUIRASSIER oi ARRAN’S: a New Historical 

Romsnee. By CLAUDE BRAY, Author of "Chattelor Wife/* Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

THE BYSTANDER. By J. Ashby Sterry. Crown 

8yo, 6b. __ 

.THR LIBRARY POR YOUND NATURALIBTS. 

Vol. II.—THE ANIMALS of AFRICA. By H. A. 

BRYDEN. Illustrated by E. Caldweli.. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 6 b. _^_ 

A WALK THROUGH the ZOOLOGICAL GAR- 

DBMS. By P. G. APLALO, P.R.G.S., F.Z S. Profiiaely Illustrated 
from Photd^^pbs taken from life specially for this work. Pocket 8vo, 
eletb, 38. 6(1. 

**A fasdostiDg handbook to the g.est national collection, written by an enUiasiastio 
natundist who koo^ how to tell a great deal in a few words.”—LeecU iisreury. 


THE HOLY YEAR of JUBILEE; an Account of the 

History and Ceremonial of the Roman Jubilve. By HERBERT THUR¬ 
STON, 8.J. With numerous Illustrations from CoQtem]K>mt> Engravings 
and other sources. Demy 6vo, I2s. 6d. net. 

It can be confidently recoinoit;Dded.....It u a work of solid leernlng, and, though 
written, DO doubt, from a CstboUo standpoint, the au^or has written it with reMrre, and on 
the whole with singular fairness and impartiality.”—jcotoman. 


SANDS & CO., 12, Sorleigh Street, Strand. 
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•|>HM K«v. Wlt^LlAJl O. 8TBWART, 
I LL B. xfrcs LSCTBBSS in BISTORT and LITBRA- 
^ON8 to BWCCTTION and to C0iy»0ei- 
TIONlOrally or bT Oorre^ondeBoe}.—?. Spenear Boad, wand*- 
worth CemiDOD, 8. w. 


S ODTH AFRICA —CLA^SKS in ZULU 

and TAAL (CaM Datoh) eTrry SATURDAY, at 
4. SARCTUAR^ WESTMIKOTiR. KAHILI. 


ARCTUARY, W^MIROTJSK. ewAWiiii, ^ 
•jTaitgMiieot.’*'Apply Kiaa A WxRmi« 9Di Dry UiU Park 
BondTT oobridca. _ 

F or BAL«.—"STUDIO," from No. 1 to 

data■ tocloaiTa; anbooiid.—Offuv to DaTaoahira 

Library. Ltmilad. Buxton. 

CATALOQUE8. 


W II.LIA1I8 a NOROATB, 
□IP0B9KBB or rouiea books, 

“■ ■-'‘•liSgSSu'SD* “• 

OATALOODB PMt fn. M wpUanliia. 


B 


AEREKBR’S ft BADDELBT'S 


- TOOKiaTB’ OOID* BOOKS. 

l«rfaUTS.tmn.d0ATAIiOO1IKiait pot tm on .ppUnUoa. 

DOLAU A 00., >r. Sops Squus. Loxdom, W. 


T ITERART BESEAROH. —A Gnatisman, 

*25c ^ 

udtftakai trcm rrawk, ItaUa,« Bpu^—Appip. b, 

tMUr. to D. 0. P tLitM, m, Btnuut Loodop, W.a _ 

B ooks wanted.—J 6«. each given for any 

Pmnution Volomn with liuoriptioiu written liutde 
b.X>iefceni.Thwkernp.BrowiilDic Lomb, Keet., Bhetin, Tenoj. 
■on SooU. lAag, iiDd 1^ notable Authora SpcelAl LUn (3,0M 
Book. WauteSr tree .—Baaia'a John Brieht Bt, Birmingham. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and aoonratriy 
dona. par 1,0M words. 8>mplaA and rafarenoaa 
Moltl^bplao,—Addraa. Mia MsaumA. If^rtima Oreasoot, 
B.W. _ 


T Y p N-w R IT B Re — AU THORS* 


MSS. 


Jdaitland 


L ondon library, 

8T. JAMSStl SQUAR^&W. 
PftTBOV-HelLH. TBS PMROB^ WALJES. K.0. 
PBwnnrT-LlSLIl STEPHEN, Bn. 
Vifla.PaaaiMi»-Tba Btobl Ucn. A. J. BALI^B. M.P.. tba 
Rl^Bas. the LOl^BIBHOP of LONDOR. HERBERT 
smaSu^; the Bight Hon. W.E. H.LfaOKY, H.P.. 

Taoma^Bi^t Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFP, Right Hn. 

A^BDBY, P.B.B., Right Hon. EARL of BOSE- 

rSi^hnrr eontatos about SOO.OOO Volnaa of Anoint and 
Modara Utoratura, 1' Various Innguagas. Bnbaori^i^ £$ 
a yaar; LHa-MambeoMp, aeoprdtoir to aga nftaaa ^otoma 
ara allowed to Ooui i-ry and Ten to Town Members. BeMtog 
rJ(!S Open from liU half-past A OATA^UE, Flftfi 
Edition. lB8g. » TolSn royal geo. nrioa fls.; to Hambars. Igs. 
-T WRlGH^ - . - . . 


0. T. HAOBEBO ^ 


ioUT. LL.D.. Sacffatarytand Librarian. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 

By Capt. CODMAN. 

In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Traneport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modem methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispi ece. 198 pp. Pr ice 3g. 6d. 
London : 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON * OOJ 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Cbaneery Lane, Limdon, W.C. 

current accounts 

2 0 / on the minimum mouthlj balances, 

/ o when not drawn below fBlOO. # O 

DEPOSIT AOOOUI^TS 


2n 


on Deposits, repayable 
demand 


27 . 

2n 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Kberes Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBLCK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 

FRANCIS RAVEHSCROFT, Manaeer. 

Ttitfkom*. No. 5, HolborxL 

Tslspra^ Address, ** Biakuoa, Loimos.* 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LnOTBD). 

ENLARCEO AMD CLASSIFIED GATALOCUE 

(Over too pages, Svo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Principal Works in Cironlatlim at 
the Library 

AKRAMOID undar SUBJKOT*. 

Forming a Gmprehentire Guide to Notable 
Publieationi in most Bramehee oj 
LUerature, 

Soobe of Permanent Intereet on PoLITICAI> 
and Social Topics, the Abmt, Navt, 
Abts, Soikncb, Philosophy, Sport, 
Thbology, History, Biography, and 

Fiction. pno. m. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, eontain- 
ing Books in Frckch, Grruan, Italian, 
Bcbsian, and Spanish. 

Prie* la. 6<l. 


MUDIE’S LIB BART, 

30-S4. NBW OXFORD 8TEKBT; 

241, Bmmpton Road; and 
48, Qaeen Victoria Street, London. 


Crown Sro, lUastrated, price 2s. 6d. post free. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Penrv, Martyr, 1669-1693. By HBRBBRT 
M. WHITE, B.A. lUostrated by Frank H. 
Bimpaon, 

Twenty-first Thonsand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 

OUE PRINCIPLE^: a CongNwatlonalist 

Chiirob Manoal. By O. B. JOHNSON. 

London: Alixamoxb ft SEEPRtARD, Limited, 

21 and 22, Fnriilral Street, Hilbom, W.C. 


F. V. WHITE & OO.’S 

LIST. 

Now ready.—In Illnstrated Cover, price Is. 

Sixteenth Year of Publication. 

WINTER’S ANNUAL, 

SlTTITLBn 

She Was Called Noel. 

{SBeOSD BDITIOS.) 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 

Author of “ Booties’ Baby." 


A NEW JUVENILE BOOK. 

In cloth gilt, lUuetrated, price ta Bd. 

A MAGIO GARDEN. 

By CECIL MEDLICOTT. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 

Price 6 a each. 

A SELF-MADE COUNTESS. 

(Fourth Mltion.) JOHN STBANOK WINTER. 

IN WHITE RAIMENT. 

(Coeond Bdition.) WILLIAM LE QUEUZ. 

IN SHEEFS CLOTHING. 

BUMS NISBCT. 

THE JUSTICE of REVENGE. 

GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


F. V. WHITE ft 00., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO "THE ACADEMY,” 

Coruisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still he obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 3s. 6d., on application to iht 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane. W.C. 

A OHABKIHO OXVT BOOKI 

6a, claret roan, gilt, niaetraiad. _ 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London I BimpUn, Maidiaa A Oo. Llangollen ■ Darlington A do. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.O.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Foap. Svo. ONB SBILLim BAOB. lUuatrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special ContribntionB from His Ezoellenoy K J. 

FBELPS, late American Minister j Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KtNGLABa, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K-C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANPa 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF fnQWS. 

BRECON and ita BEACONS. THE W^B VAUjEY. 

ROSS. TINTBBN, and CHEPSTOW. ™B MVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
tUJlNDDDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. PBNMABNMAWB, 1 • 

} LLANFAIRFBCHAN, ANOLESBY.and CARNARVON.! 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOTRY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTW8-Y-00ED, SNOWDON, A FBSTINIOO. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGKLLY, HARLECH, ORIOOIBTH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HiBEFORD, WOBCESTBB, GLOUCESTER, St CHELTENHAM. 
LULNDRINDOD WELLS and tba SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels thronghont 

the world.- 

•* What would not the intelli^st tourist in Paris or Borne ^ve for »uch a guide-book as thtog whidi 
BO much that is outside ^ usual scope of such volumes! *—'7^ Times, 

** The best Handbook to London ever issued.’*—JDtotfrpoof Doi/y Posi, 

THIBD EDITION, BBVISBD, 68.-60 lUugtrationB, 24 M ape a nd Plana. ^ ^ 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,600 References to all Streets and Places of Intend. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON ft 00. 

London Sinrxai. Mamull, HaninTox, Kxxt, A Co„ Ltd., The Railway Bookstall*, and all BookieBan. 
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MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 


WITH BULLER in NATAL: 

Or, a Bom Leader. 

with 10 lUustntloiu by W. Rainey, E.I., and a Map. 

Crown 8yo, doth elegant, oUyine edgee, 6e. 
\)oo^"—\^]S^Saz^^ »nanal instalmente of tmys’ 

IN THE IRISH BRIGADE: 

A Tale of War in Flanders and Spain. 

With IS Page Uluatrations by Charles M, Sheldon. 

Crown 8vo, doth el^iant, olivine edgw, to. 
fuU «d oonoeminK the war in Spain are partionlarly 


Smith, Elder A Co.’s He w Books. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OP NATAL. 

JUST PUBLISHBD. - Large crown 8vo, Itelod. 

A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

Being the Recollections of the First Premier of NataL 

By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K C.M.O., 

Author of ** George Linton/’ ** The Colonies and the Century.” Ac. 

Pall Mall Oasett*.-'*' Few could write u South African lnKik carrying so 

much authority as one by Sir John Robinson.These reminiscences constitute 

one triumphant testimonial to the persistence for g.iod of British men It is a 
story to make every Briton proud of his race, of Natal, and of Sir John 
Hobmson, and a storj' forever\' Briton to read," 


OUT WITH GARIBALDI: 

A Story of tho Liberation of Italy. 

With 8 IRnatrationa by W, Rainey, R.I, 
drown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Be. 

" The pinotieed author telle his rtory well."—.df Aenaum. 

"An exciting tale of adventure.”—Pan Mali Ga*§tU. 

_ London; BLACKIB a BON, Limitkd, O ld Bailey. 

Juet published, royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE STORY of DON QUIXOTE. 

Retold by hie Honour JUDGE PAEBY, and 
Ulnetntod by WALTEE OBANE. 

WITH 11 COLOURED PULL-PAGE PLATES, 1« HALP-PAGE PLATES 
THE TITLE-PAGE, AND THE COVER. 

" An exq^te book is Judge Parry’s version of ‘ Don Quixote.’ Mr WsU.>, 
Crane’s illnstratlons are most delightful.”—PcAo. «r. waiter 

*•* Also amMdUio* of 100 Gopiss, priiUtd on Japansm PsUam andtuitablu 
**'• -»»<* OoP» <!r <«» SdiUon U signed 6, tH, AntlJ- 

_ London: BLAOKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 

A SELECTION FBOM 

Wells Gardner, Barton & (lo.’s List. 


A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOEE WAR. 

IMUEDIATELYe—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, Os. 

IN THE RANKS OF THE C.I.V. 

A Harrafiye and Dlaiy of Pononal Experienoes with the 0.1. V. Botteir 
[Honourable ArtiHerj Company) in South Afilca. 

BY “ Driver ” ERSKINB CHILDERS, 

CLERK IN THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 


HEW VOLUME BY DR. W. H. PITCHETT. 

IMMEDIATBLT.-Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WELLINGTON'S MEN. 


Edited by W. H. PITCHETT, M.A., LL.D.. 

AUTHOR OP "DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,’’ “FIGHTS PORTHE 
FLAG,” "HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &o. 

This work describes war as aeon by the man in tho ranks. There is 
enough reality about it to give it bUtorical value, with sofflcient personal 
incident to make it as readable as a novel. 


A TREASURY of IRISH POETRY in the 


ENQUSH TONGUE. 
T. W. ROLLBSTON. 


Edited by tho Rev. 8TOPFORD A. BROOKE and 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [On November mh. 


DOMESTICITIES: a Little Book of House¬ 

hold Impreesiona. By B. V. LUCAS. Small fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

[in a/ev) dope. 


conferences on BOOKS and MEN. 


The New Work toe Antoor of “ The Prisoner 


niuHtrated 


of toe KhaUfa.’ 

UNDER THE REBEL'S REIGN: 

t ®Kyptian Revolt. By CHARLES NEUPELD. 

by O. JL fiHximoK. lArge crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

Ti. ™ i fJiirr n?* ^ retMmbered as the unfortunate prisoner of the Khalifa 
He was liberated by Lord Kitchener after the battle of Omdnrman. 

The New Book by toe Antoor of « Olnklnbar.” &e 

THE WHITE STONE. 

at “Dinkinbar,” "Fate the Fiddler” 

The New Volume by the Antoor of ’’Stories from 
toe Faerie Qneene.” 

THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 

^ and his noble knights. 

®“' Tltotnae Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur.” Bv MARY 
MACLEOD. Introdnotion by Prof. J. W. HALES. With lilnstmimis 

Scnlptor. Large crown 8v?.™Sinoy 
cloth boaids, Sb. Uniform with Darton h Fine Art Qift".^}ks. ^ 

THE GOBLIN: - 

crown lvo,c®?th°™T'" 

A thoionghiy wholesome tale, of wliich the toenc is the Yorkshire Moors. 

The Question of the Day. 

NO ROOM TO LIVE. 

CTonn*8vc? clSh Ts Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 

.“D®?®"®* ‘o '* "jrtely le^ and deeply pondered.”-Jfornrng Poet. 

«a,l,andnot read only, but keep 


CALLED TO FIGHT: 

Sunday ^ing for Boys. By CAROLINE M. HALLETT. Fcap. 8vo, 
Cloth boards, 2s. ^ * 

Tl.ete Readings are the result of long experience and of many talks with boys. 

London : WELLS GARDNEB, DARTON * 00., 3, Paternoster 
Bnildings, E.C,; and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 


PIPTH IMPRBSeieN NOW RKAOV.-With Maps, large 
crown 8vo, 78.0d. ^ » a 

THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLB, 

AUTHOR OF “THE WHITS COMPANY,’’" RODNEY STONE.” “ UNCLE 
BBRNAO,” "THE TRAGEDY OP TBE ’KOROSKO,’” "THE GREEN 
FLAG. AND OTHER STORIES OP WAR AND SPORT,” Ac. 

Sketch.—" Unquestionably the most striking book the War has produced. A 
masterly piece of work, a real oonteibution to historical a-rlting.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


THIRD lliPRBSSIONa"”>With IlloBtrationB by Albert Sterner. 
Crown 8vo, ds, 

ELEANOR. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 

AUTHOR OF "ROBERT EL8MERE,” “MABOELLA,” “SIR GEORGE 
TRBSSADY.” Ac. 

St. Jamee'e Gazette.—" Tho character of Lncy Foster is beautifully 

drawn.The struggle between jealousy and friendship in Mrs. Bnrgoyne is 

exceedingly true to life. Tlie sauation is intensely dramatic, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward lias realised it with subtle insight, and handled it with a 

reftn^ and feeling touch which no contemporary writer could suqiass.Tho 

whole book shows a great writer at her very best.” 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 

JUST PUBLISHED.-Crown 8vo, Os. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, 

AUTHOROP“THB DEAR IRiSH GIRL,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” Ac. 


THE ISLE of UNREST. 


By Henry Seton 

‘‘"‘Roden’e 


MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sower-s/’ “In Kedar’s Tents/* 

Comer.” With 6 Fall-Page IllustratioDs. Crown 8vo, 08. 

Third ImprBMion nearly exhaueted. 

Fourth Impreeoion In the Preee 

2Viim#.—••C apital reading, absorbing reading.An exciting story with 

* thrills' at everj'third page.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., ^6, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

FROM ALDERSHOT 

TO PRETORIA. 

A Story of Christian Work among tho Troops in 
South Africa. By the Rev. W. E. 8BI.LEB8. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth lioards, 
2s. ed. 

" We lay the book down with regret; we could 
willingly and thankfully read twice as much, so fuU 
of interest is every page, so sympathetically and 
pleasantly is it written.'^— Mscord. 

" Mr. Sellers' book is deeply interesting, and will 
repay one interested in this engrossing subject for 
both the purchase and perusal of it.”—Guardioa. 

" Well-chosen anecdotes of ■ kind that would bo 
useful to spea^rs at religious meetings.” 

Uanehetttr Ouardian. 


KNOTS. 

For the Sunday Address to Boys and Girls. By 
Rey. A. N. MACKRAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boai^t 2 b. 

‘ “We can recommend this book to tMchers and 
preachers who are in search of material for teaching 
purposes, and who wish for a model of clear, un¬ 
fettered pulpit address.’*— World, 


THE WAY INTO 

THE KINGDOM: 

Or, Thou^ts on the ■oattltudoa. By 

Rev. J. D. 70ira8, M.A., B.D., of Bournemouth. 
Foap. 8vo, doth gilt, la. 6d. 

“ Fresh, cultured, earnest, practical." 

Life of Faith, 

“Mr. Jones writes in an effective style, and has 
always something to say that ia interesting and 
suggestive .”—Oiaegote Serald, 

“ Forceful and anggeaUve.”—Boirfisf Xagatine. 


JABBO LD & S0H5’ HE W LIST. 

FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS EXUAD8TED, 
THIRD EDITION NOW BEADY. 

Mauruo Jekal’o PamoHO aovol. 

THE DAY 0,P WEATH. 

Bj MAURU8 JOKAI. 

TnmiUtodbyR.NI8BBT BAIN. Wtha»^W^otogranw 
Portrait 01 Dr. Maurua J6kai, Author of * Black IHaroondi, 

*• A HuDgarian Nabob,’* Ac. 6a. ^ 

“There ii no norel in which J6kati all-roundforcefulnew 
and daring wealth of colour aro more terrlflo. It j*~tpgetMrai 
barbaric, outrageous, and grand a book as could be Imagmeu, 
eren from the pen of J 61aJ. The farcical humour of the wh^l- 
master’s treatment of his pupils and of WiAljlld;*® the dog- 
kennel is the genius of extraraganoe.' —PaU Matt QoHtU, 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

By a Popular Mun^arlan AtitHor. 

ST. PETER’S UMBRELLA. 

By KiLMiN MIKSZiTH. 

With an Introduction by R. NISBfiT BAIN, a Photograrure 
Portrait of the Author, and 3 Illustrations. 6i. ■ 

“Thd freshness, geniality, high spirits, and humour of Mik^ 
tiih make him a fascibating oompauion. His peej^te a^ 
priests, Jews and gentlefolk, are amadngly human. Mikixatb 
IS a bom story-teller, liis gaiety is alwaj’e unforoed, he can ^ 
tender at will, but his pathos, to judge from this book, it wholly 
free from any falsetto notes.**—^^»edator. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Ourtio Vorke'o Now Novok 

OARPATHIA KNOX. 

By CURTIS YORKE. 6 b. 

With a fine Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

Authm* of “ HuiA Once,** ** That Little Girl,** Ac. 

The story treats of an idyllic saunter through Northern Spun 
by a charming quartette. The manners and customs of AsturlM 
are faithfully and amusingly presented in tbeau^or*s brisk, 
fresh style. 

Porcuo HMmo*o Now Novol. 

A WOMAN’S BURDEN. 

By FERGUS UUUE. 6i. . _ , 

AuUior of “ The Hjwtery of a Hansom Cab,* The Ixine 
Inn," Ac. ... 

Written In Fergus Hume’s moet thrilling style, it Is an 
exciting novel from first to last. For ori^nallty of plot, the 
weaving and unwMvlng of its threads, striking situations, ud 
bright deecriptive dialogue, surxiasses most of his latter works. 

An beltins HlwtoriMi Remanow of 
Vlrcinla. 

VIVIAN OF Virginia. 

Being the Memoirs of our First Rebellion by John Vivian, 
of Middle Plantation, Virginia. 

By HULBERT FlfLLER. 

With 10 charming Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 8s. 

** There Is not a dull moment in the quaintly i^tten ston, 
adventure following adventure, bolding the reader in thrall, 
whilst the love interest is fully sustained."—TAs OaniUvouuu^ 
London : Jabeold & Sons, 10 A11, WaririckLane.K.O. 


FROM MR. IRLROSR’S LIST. 

. . MEW BOOKSm . 

THE IVIAGIc"*’mI8T, 

And «thar Dartmoor Laconda. 

By KVA 0. BOQER8. 

Profueely niuamted by 0. Kldred and P. B. Hlckliiw. 
Imp* ISmo, cl<^h boards, 

JB'OUBTH EDITION. 20Ui THOUSAND. 

nSLO - MARSHAI. 

LORD ROBERTS, 

V.a, K.V., O.O.D. 
A BioBTaphloai Skotoh. 

By HORACE Q. QROBER, 

Author of “ The KinEdom of Manhood, Ac. 

Price la. net. _ 

“ An Mcurat* Mid IntendlagMicount of a n o w d ri^eiuw. 

“ItliMMolMdadiiid.diRoii.avMd foctnno wUah It woU 
^^J^^rt^o^SodtSon of thia oxocUont Uttla 
“Written with fMt care and oonaidenliia litenir ojjj^ 


JOHN RUSKIN, 

A DiORraphloal Rkoteh. 

By R. ED. PBNGKLLT. 

With a Reproduction from a Water-Oplmir Portrait by 
the subject of the Sketch, and wito Original and 
hitherto Unpublished Letters. Price Is. net. 

E»_a aV..MMV Main a alra 


NEW EDITIONS. 


SERMONS BY 

REV. filiEV. IBKCIillREIl, D.D. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, price is. each, post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


manor of art erilldim and knilUB proao. •« mjm. 
ErerTwhor* it breathoa the warm wrmpMhy alooa oan ln- 

torprot any man*, life and idoala. writer koopyiaane Md 

Kimd juifcnont: ho dooa not wonhlp hla h^: tat^tho 
more ho Amanda our roapoct aa ho atlempU to d^ot hlm. 
ud expound hi. toaohlnxi. haTomneh ortoyrf ctow 

Moof moiketob; o,on tho orderly dlw^ j Jrt?.fc.i! 
htfonod. ltdeaorveotorunlntoniw.gtlona|a^ttjt,^ 
Ridto the reading of Mr. Bnakin'i oa^or worka Mly So«i 
oomo of it We gladly weloome and commmd .the uttie 
eoluma"—Sword and TromL 

FROM THE^ "^SCOURGE 
OF THE TONGUE. 

By BESSIE MAROHANT (Ita. J. A. Oo^b). 
Imp. 18mo, cloth, bevelled beards, gilt top. 

WESTWARD HOI 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Imp. 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. 
Illustrate d by Ayton Sy mingtono 

BARFIELITS* BLAZER, 

And othnr aehoel etorlM. 

nw IB V. nTTT.W- 


THE HARVEST OF 

A QUIET EYE. 

By Preljendary J. B. VERNON, Author of 
“Raudom Truths in Common Things,’* Ac. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 6s. 

Mr. Bcrkin wrote of the first edition of “The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye," thirt “ he had never seen 
anythiz^ more gracefully or rightly done." 


THE GREAT BEST-GIVEB. 

By the late W. HAIG MILLER. New Edition. 

Small crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 28. 6d. 

The Rev. C. H. Sposgion said of this book t “ We 
never enjoyed atnr kind of reading more than that 
which Mr. Haig Miller produced ; he was a master of 
the art of simple, touching, illustrative book-talking. 
We would have all men read this b'Xik, if they desire 
peace of mind and joy of heart." 


THE TEMPLE 

AT THE TIME OF 

JESUS CHRIST. 

By ALFRED EDERSHBIM, M.A., D.D., Author 
of “The Bible History,” “Sketches of Jewish 
Social Life in the Days of Christ," &o. New 
Edition, Imi>erial l6mo, cloth gilt, gilt edires, -is. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 

INCORPORATED, 

56, Paternoster Row, London. 


" Distingniahed by tho finest soholarsbip and most 
exquisite Utoniry finiBb.”—<7ArM«on Leader. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sormons. 

-f* The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction wlu^ 
cannot tail to both impress and charm the reader. 

Hethodiet Timee. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. > 

“ They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beantifal illustrationi, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren s 
woria .*’—World Puipit. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufacieut richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

^ New York Observer, 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beantifal illustration.'*—word and Work, 

THE HOLY Of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the Uth, 16tb, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“ No British preacher has unfolded this portior of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

.MorlA JJrUUA Daily Mail. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“ An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power." 

British Weekly, 


ALEXANDER k SHEPHBARD, Limited, 
21 A 22, Fumival Street, Holnom, London, B.C, 


rHE SCHOOLS HONOUR 

And «th«r MoriM. 

By HAROLD AVERT. 

Now and Enlarged Edition. lUn atrated. 

, . BOOKS FOR THE HEART. . 

Edited, and with an Introduction by 
ALEXANDER SMELUE, MA. 
reap. Svo, printed on antique wove p^m, doth 
boards, gUt top. Price *a. fid. each volume. 

NEW VOLUME. 

THE HEIDELBERG 

OATEOHI8M. 

A NBW TRANSLATION. 

Uniform wUh “ Books for the Searif* 

QUIET HOURS. 

^ 8S00ND SERIES. 

By JOHN PUL8FORD, D.D. Price Is. ed. 

THE SUPREMACY 

OF MAN. 

By JOHN PUL8FOED, D.D., 

Author of “ Quiet Hours," Ac. Price 2s. 6d. 

SPORT^OR^BOYS, 

AN OUTDOOR SERIES. 

By HOWARD SPICER, and others. 
Illustrated. Price Is, net. 

SPORTS FOR GIRLS. 

AN OUTDOOR SERIES. 

Arranged and Edited by HOWARD SPIOEB, Editor 
of “ Sandow’B Magazine of Physical Oulture, ’ 
•• Sports Library,” Ac. Illustrated. Is. net. 

16, PILGRIM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON CO. announce this day a SECOND LARGE EDITION of 

THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 

The Han and the Statesman. 

By N. MUBBELL MABBIS. 

In demy 8 to, bnokram gflt and gilt top, with 32 Page lUustrationa and Photogravure Portrait, XOs. net. 

SOMI UCOBPTIONALLV rAVOURABLB REVIKW8. 

“ A really admirable record of a temarkahle life. We oonfesa to having taken up the balky volntne with considerable reluctance; we laid it down with the 
verdict ‘ WhU done I ’ Well and ueefolly done. A sncdnct and thoroughly readable narrative, quite the beet life of a living man which has appeared since 
Roberle’s autobiography. The Uluatratione of the volume add considerably to the interest of the text.’’—Pall Mail Oazette, 

** At to the interest and importance of the work there can be no questiou.”—Oiscrrsr. 

“ An extremely well-balanoad book, which is not only of the highest interest as describing the career of one of the ablest statesmen of the end of the century, 
but for the light which it throws on the political, social, and commercial life of the fifty years now closing.''- Olatgow Harold, 

“ A striking book.”—Boi/g JSxpntt. “ The book is without question most valuable and timely.”—i)o«g Knot. 

“ He has told bis story with complete success, and his book will be read on all sides.''—PorksAirs Post. 

” It will be widely read.”— 6 lois, “ Mr. Marris is to be congratulated on having written a useful and interesting book."—Morning Foot, 


"THE WOBK HAS UNDOUBTKD VALUE.”—STinDiiiD. 

LORD ROSEBERY: his Life and Speeches. 

By THOMA8 F. G. COATES. 

In 2 large demy 8 vo vole, (over 1,000 pages), handsomely bound in buckram gilt and gilt top, 24 b, net. 

With Full-Page Illustrations and Portraits printed on Art Paper, and 2 Photogravure Portraits. 

THE SPEECHES ARE GIVEN BY PERMISSION OP THE EARL OF ROSEBERY AND THE TIMES. 

"iThe author has fulfilled his task with diligence and discretion. The Ufe is not wholly without attraction, even for that fastidious and pampered person the 
general reader, while as a trustworthy record of the views of Lord Rosebery on the vast range of subjects in which be has shown himself specially interested it 
renders to the student of modern politics a substantial service. The work is accompanied by photogravure portraits and other iUustrations, and, more important 
still, is provided with an index which will be especially prized by those who desire to use it as a book of reference .”—Daily Noaot. 

” It makes a really valuable record, complete to date, of one of onr leading public men. A couple of photogravures and numerous portraits and cartoons 
enhance the interest of the memoir.”—Oissrcer. _ _ 


KINGS OF THE ROD, RIFLE, AND GUN. 

By " THORMANBY.” In 2 vola., demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, with 32 Page Portraits, 24 b. net. [JmnsdtaMg. 


DISCIPLES OF .SSCULAPIDS. 

By the late Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.B. 8 ., Ac. With a Memoir of the Author by his DAUGHTER. 

In 2 vols., demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, with 48 Page Portraits and other IUustrations, and with Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 38 b. [InmediaUiy, 

THE STORY OF BELGIUM. 

With a Chapter on the Congo Free State. By CARLYLE SMYTHE, B.A. In crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 8 s. 


HERO-PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By BDGAR SANDEHSON, M.A. In crown 8to, cloth gilt, with 8 lUuBtrationB, 6 s. 


VIRGIN SAINTS AND MARTYRSa 

By S. BAR1NG*G0ULD. In cro^n 8 vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Page Blustrationji by F. Anger, 68 . 


INTIMATE CHINA. 

By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLB. Popnlar Edition. In demy 870 , cloth gilt, with 120 lUnstriitions, 6 fi. 

** The Celestial os be is. It is a graphic word-picture .'’—Daily Chronicle, 

Mr. T. P« (yCoiriros, M.P., says: ** This it the kind of book we want about China—a book written after careful and prolonged observation, and not merely strung 
together after a brief and hurried rush through the country.” 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


.lEZEBEL. 

BOY. 

THE FILLIBUSTERS. 

IN MALE ATTIRE. 

OF SOTAL BLOOD. 

THE MESMERISTS. 

The WASTREL. 

THE OUTCAST EMPEROR. 
THE YELLOW MAN. 

A UTTLE GREY SHEEP. 

MORRISON’S MACHINE. 
THE WHISTLING MAID. 


Blebard Pryee. 

Marie Corelli. 
Cateliffe Hyne. 
Joseph Hatton. 
William Le Queux. 
B. L. Parjeon. 
Mary Angela Dickens. 
The Lady Helen Craven. 

Carlton Dawe. 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

r/n the preee. 

J. S. Fletcher. 
Ernest Rhys. 


A ROGUE IN LOVE. 
PRIDE OF RACE. 


Tom Gallon. 
B. L. Farjeon. 

[/j» the ftreee. 


GWYNETTE OF THORNHAUGH. F. W. Hayes. 

CHARMING RENEE. Arabella Kenealy- 

THE SECOND YOUTH OF THEODORA DESANOES. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. 


HAOOITH SAY: QUAKERESS. 
KINO OF THE ROCKS. 
PLOTTERS OF PARIS. 
UNLEAVENED BREAD. 

A LADY OF THE REGENCY. 


[/a the preee. 

■ Mark Ashton. 
Ambrose Pratt. 
Edmnnd Mitchell. 
Robert Grant. 
Mrs. Stepney Sawson. 


AND NEW NOVELS BY 


Mr. Richard Whitelng, Madame Sarah Grand, Hr. Frankfort Moore, Mr. J. A. Steuart, Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Mr Tom 
Gallon, Mr. B. L. Farjeon, Mr. William Le Qaeiur, Miss Adeline Serjeant, and Hr. Percy White. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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A. &C. BLACK'S LIST 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 78. Od. net. 

CLUE: a Guide through Greek to 

Hebrew Scriptnre. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, 
Author of ** St. Thomas of Canterbury," Ac. 

This work aims at demonstrating that parts of the 
^moptic Quspela are based upon a common original 
Hebrew dooument, not Aramaic, but Hebrew in the 
strict sense—" Biblical Hebrew." The details of the 
demonstration are supported by quotations from the 
Hebrew and from the Greek trauslatioDS of it, and 
are given in notes for " the learned." But the text 
contains neither Greek nor Hebrew, and appeals to 
the general reader. 


NOW READY. 

Orown 8vc, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. 

TBMtmp TranslationSf and Commentary* 

By R. H. OBLAELES, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, Author of "The 
Assumption of Moses," " The Aix>calypse of 
Iteracb," Ac. 

** The entire volume is one which will receive the 
same grateful welcome from all readers of Apocalyptic 
literature as hss been extended to the author's ])re* 
vious important contributions to this branch of 
scholarship."—fiecord. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

Orown 8vo, cloth, price Ss. net. 

CHRISTIAN OONFEBENCE 
ESSAYS. 

Edited by Rev. A. Q. B. ATKINSON, M. A., with an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of HEREFORD, and contributions by 
Prof. Auguste Sabatier, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ripoh, the Rer. Canon Barnett, the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D.D., the Rev. R. S. Bartlett, 
M.A., the Rev. Brooke Lambert, M.A., the Rev. 
Agar Beet, D.D., F. Reginald Stotham, the Rev, 
Prof. Q. Henslow, M. A., the Rev. R. F. Horton, M. A. 


NOW READY. 

Orown 8vo, cloth, price Is. Gd. net. 

THOUGHTS OF 

A FREETHINKER. 

The design of this book is to determine if possible 
whether we have in the Bible a divdne revelation de* 
manding veneration and unquestioning acttuiescenoe; 
or whether, like all other writings, these Scriptures 
are to be examined and tested before we believe their 
RMertions mid accept their teaching. 


NOW READY. 

In 2 vols., square demy 8ro, doth, price £» 28. net. 

THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: 

li* Rl**, It* Orowth, and It* Pall, 
421.17S7. 

By W. OAREW HAZLITT. 

“Mr. Hazlitt haa devoted vast industry and no 
tnconaiderable leaminv to it.’’—TAe Academy. 

“ This splendid work will oontinne the fame of s 
noteworthy literary family.”—G/o»pow Berald. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 28. 6d.; paper, price 2e. 

THE LIKENESS OF THE NIGHT. 

A Piay« In Pomp Aoto. 

By Mrs. W. K. OLIFKORD, Author of " Aunt 
Anne," "The Last Touches," "Mere Stories," Ac. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 28.6d. 

ON SANITARY AND OTHER 
BIATTERS. 

By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D.. LL.D., P.B.C.P.E.. 
Author of " A Plea for a Simpler Life," “ Fads of 
an Old Physician," Ac. 

" Dr. Keith is familiar to a lai^e Diunl>er of readers, 
and his new small volume should introduce him tn 
many more."— Obaervti'. 

NOW READY. 

Cloth, gilt toj), price 28. net ])er volume. 

HOR.£ SUBSEOIV.S. 

By JOHN BROWN, M.D., BL.D., &c. New Edition. 
In 3 vols., 0} X ill., 7)rinted on thin Bilile paper. 
With Portrait of Dr. John Brown liv .Sir Guorve 
Reid. 

A. A C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


READY ON TUESDAY. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 

RULERS of the SOUTH : Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

IHuBtiated by 28 FhotOEiavnrea and 01 lUuatratloins in the Text by HENRY BROEUAN. 

In 2 vols., 8vo, 21 b. net. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGINS AND 
DESTINY OF IMPERIAL BRITAIN. 


By Professor J. A. CRAMB, M.A. 

Extra crown 8vo, 78.6d. net. 


NOTICE .—The First Large Impression having been exhausted^ 
a Second Impression is now ready. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 

By LEONARD HUXLEY. 

With Portraits and XUastrations. In 2 vols., 8vo, SOs. net. 


SYLVANA’S LEHERS TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. 

With numerous Full-Page and other lUostrations. 
Bxtra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


vt * deserviM of a hearty welcome from all who can appreciate alike the charms of 

watoro tod of hte^ure. K. V. B.’ haa displayed on more than one previous occaMon her feeling for all 

that ui beautiful m both, and her latest book will not disappoint her adzniiers.Adorned by some 

admirable pictures." 

The NECKLACE of PRINCESS FIORIMONDE. 

By MARY de MORGAN. 

With 26 IlluBtrationa by WALTER CRANE. Globe 8vo. 68. 8d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 

By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.O.S. 

Illustrated. Svo, 10s. net. 

MANCHSSTBB OOU&IBR .—“A work brimful of the charm of a lovely land and interesting 
people. 


THE LATEST 6s. NOVELS. 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 
MARION CRAWFORD. 
ROSA N. CAREY. 

W. WALDORF ASTOR. 

S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
EDWIN ASA DIX. 


Foes in Law. 
Richard Yea-and-Nay. 
In the Palace of the King. 
Rue with a Difference. 
Pharaoh’s Daughter. 
Dr. North and his Friends. 
Deacon Bradbury. 


B. K. BENSON. Who Goes There ? wS?' 


In 


HEW OHILDREN*S BOOKS. 


BY MRS. MOLSSWORTH. 

THE HOUSE THAT GREW. Illus¬ 
trated by ALICE B. WOODWARD. Crown 
Svo, Is. 6d. 

WITH OOLOURRO ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
S. ROSAMOND PRAEOSR. 

THE TALE of the LITTLE TWIN 

DRAQON’3, Oblong 4to, jiicture boards, 6s. 


BY THS AUTHOR OF »BLIZABrrH AND 
HSR OBRMAN OARDSN.” 

The APRIL BABY’S BOOK of TUNES. 

With Coloured lUnstmtions by KATE GREEN¬ 
AWAY. Small 4to, 68. 

WRITTRN AHD PIOTURSD BY 
MABSL OBARMSR. 

A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. 

Globe 4to, pioture boards, 6e. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LtmTED, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Me. Chtieton Collikb, who, like the late Mr. Huxley, 
has had experience of the bloodless warfare of controversy, 
will in his next book teU some plain truths about current 
literature. The volume will be called Ephemera Critica, 
and Mr. Collins has this to say in his preface; “ These 
essays are partly a protest and partly an experiment. As 
a protest they explain, and, I hope, justify themselves; as 
an experiment they are an attempt to iUustrate what we 
should be fortunate if wo could see more frequently illus¬ 
trated by abler hands. They are a series of studies in 
serious, patient, and absolutely impartial criticism, having 
for its object a comprehensive survey of the vices and 
defects, as well as of the merits, characteristic of current 
Belles Lettres.” 


Those who have read Mr. Max Beerbohm’s charming 
“fairy tale for tired men,” called “The Happy Hypo¬ 
crite,” will be glad to hear that Mr. Beerbohm nas drama¬ 
tised this trifle, which contains a deal more purpose and 
intention than many a bulky tome. It will be produced by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, but wo have not heard which actor 
has been cast for the hero. Lord George Hell, who was 
“ proud of being horrid,” and whose appearance resembled 
Caligula with a dash of Falstaff. 


Mb. J. M. Morrison is about to issue, throi^h Messrs. 
Gay & Bird, a translation of the poems of Leopardi. In 
a modest preface, Mr. Morrison gives a brief account of 
Leopardi’s life, and says: 

If it is any justification for one’s temerity in attempting 
what one of our greatest living authorities and critics has 
pronounced to be a task never likely to be accomplished 
adeqnately in our language, may I say that levei^ able 
renderings of the canti have appeared in German, whilst 
they have been p^tically ignored with us P It seemed to 
me strange that England should be left bdiind in an honest 
attempt at least to mterpret the great Italian classic of the 
nineteenth century to a wider public in this country than 
those who can approach him in the original. ... Of the 
thirty-four canti, ending with “The Genista,” that last 
and most mature and most sublime product of Leopardi’s 
genius, I have omitted three from this translation; two 
(“ Consalvo ” and the “ Palinode”) as being likely to seem 
of little interest or even trivial to Engli^ readers, the 
third (“ On the Marriage of my Sister Pauline ”) as being, 
though fine in itself, mainly repetitionary of the lofty 
sentiments and of the fervour and passion of Leopardi’s 
other patriotic odes. ... I have retained Leopardi’s form 
and metre, employing the same reg^ular, and sometimes 
intricate, sequences of rhyme wherever he does. Leopardi, 
however, latterly almost discarded this artificiai aid to 
verse, as if it were a base fetter which impeded the free 
soaring of his genius. 


A UTTLB play was produced on Wednesday night at the 
Kennington Theatre which should not bo overlooked by 
those who care for that unusual thing, literature on the 
stage. It is called “ Carrots,” and is a translation, 
admirably done by Mr. Alfred Sutro, of Jules Eenard’s 
“ Poil-de-Carotte.” Eenard has described himself a s 


“chasseur d’imagos,” but in''^thi8llittle dramatic^experi¬ 
ment he is'simply,' a", story-teller, with all the charm and 
naivete which has gone from the stage to the short story, 
8uchystoriesj.a8'',Mary^Wilkins, for instance, can write. 
'The thing was a picture, not only because Miss Gertrude 
Elliott looked 'and [acted delightfully in it; it presented 
clear, quaintly-defined types of character; it had truth to 
nature, and a fresh, youthful humour. “Poil-de-Carotte ” 
is already, in France, a synonym for a particular kind of 
child, not at all the usual French kind. The little play 
was received with ready sympathy at Kennington; it is 
to be hoped that we shall soon be able to see it at a less 
distant theatre. 


Mb. Abthub L. Hchfhbets seems to have become 
Lord Bosebeiy’s publisher. After the Napoleon, he issues 
the text of the Kectorial Address at Glasgow, apparently 
from Lord Bosebeiy’s MS. The address was a fine appe^ 
to the nation, full of arresting and inspiring passages. 
None better than this on the Bntish Empire: 

How marvellous it all is! Built not by saints and 
angels, but the work of men’s hands; cementM with men’s 
honest blood and with a world of tears, welded by the 
best brains of centuries past; not without the taint and 
reproach incidental to all human work, but constructed on 
the whole with pure and splendid purpose. Human, and 
yet not wholly human, for the most heedless and the most 
cynical must see the finger of the Divine. Ghrovring as 
trees grow, while others uept; fed by the faults of owers 
as ww as by the character of our fathers; reaching with 
the ripple of a resistless tide over tracts and islands and 
continents, until our little Britain woke up to find herself 
the foster-mother of nations and the source of united 
empires. 


Mb. Spoffoed’s A Book for AU Reader* (Putnam)— 
with which we have already dealt briefly—is “ Designed 
as an aid to the Collection, Use, and Preservation of 
Books, and the Formation of l^bh'c and Private Libraries.” 
One of the chapters is called “ Humours of the Library,” 
from which we make a few extracts: 

In a Wisconsin library, a young lady asked for the “ Life 
of National Hawthorne,” and the “ Autograph on the 
breakfast table.” 

Boy’s remark on returning a certain juvenile book to 
the library: “ I don’t want any more of them books. The 
girls is all too holy.” 

Anthology is the study of insects. 

Belles letters are the letters of French writers. 

Cicero was known for Latin poetry. 

Charlotte Bronte is an American nine-tenth-century 
children’s book. 

Hudibras -mj* an early Saxon poem. 

Mr. Swinburne once wrote “ A Century of Scoundrels.” 


At last! A new weekly comic paper is announced at 
the price of a penny. The Editor is Mr. Leslie Wilson, 
and Sir George Newnes is the publisher. There is room 
for it. 
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Of living critics, who is the least likely to be a 
worshipper of Coventry Patmore ? The answer is, of 
course, Mr. Augustine Birrell. And the Speaker has 
turned Mr. Birrell’s mind upon Patmore, with the result 
that it has been able to print an article at once tactful and 
Toxsy, kindly and destructive. We print a salient passage: 

It would be cruel, and perhaps unfair, to collect from 
the ample materials Mr. Champneys has placed before us 
Patmore’s testimonials to himsw and his depreciations of 
his contemporaries. He had no doubt of lus own conse¬ 
cration—he even conceived he had had lain upon him an 
injunction from on high, first to be the poet of Wedded 
Love and next to render into verse that would reach the 
hearts of men the mystery of the Virgin Mother of God. 
Whimsioal notions of this kind are a true test of genius. 
If a can cvry them along with his other burdens 
without injury to his deportment, without allowing them 
to obscure his outlook or upset the equanimity of his mind, 
it will not be difficult to pronounce him great. It is for 
the careful reader of these volumes to say whether 
Coventry Patmore can stand a test to which he need never 
have been exposed. If, despite the darkness of otm 
blockheadism, we are compelled to say Aye or No to this 
question, for our own part, and without an ounce of 
braggartism, we are sorrowfully compelled to say No! 
We notice plainly enough the contortions of the Sybil, but 
the Inspiration we cannot discover. We anxiously await, 
as from a witness in the box whose evidence is all-important 
to our case, words of illuminated wisdom, of penetrating 
thought, something to testify the seer, the tlinker; but 
they never oome. The man, as he now stands revealed to 
us, seems less than his verse. Given the Angel in the 
Houee and the Odes, we should have constructed, had we 
been bidden to write the poet’s life and been unsuppUed 
with any other materials, a very different being, happier, 
wiser, and more cheerful. As it is, we encounter a man 
full of protests and complaints, of extravagant opinions 
and ill-natured comments, without the strength and force 
of the great combative natures, and destitute of the charm 
that bmongs to those who are quiet, wise, and good. 

That is Mr. Birrell’s view. We do not share it, and in 
Mr. Birrell’s f^ure to appreciate Patmore we discern 
the limitations which enabled him to write down Emerson. 
Wo always enjoy Mr. Birrell’s criticism because it is 
alive; but, though alive, and even boisterously so, is it 
not a trifle flat-footed ? 


Mb. Hknlky tenders Mr. Sidney Lee a qualified apology 
for his recent assertion that the Dictionary of National 
Biography had excluded the heroes of certain forms of 
sport. Mr. Leo protested, and Mr. Henley admits that 
names whose absence he had bewailed in print are actually 
resent in the Dictionary. But he adds: “ All the same, 
aving looked into the matter for myself, I cannot but 
oome to the conclusion that, in this matter of sport, the 
D.N.B. has not been altogether so well guided as it might 
have been. To take the P.E. only: we get Broughton, 
and Mendoza, and Jackson, and Sayers, and Paddock, and 
Painter, and Spring. But we do not get men so eminent 
in their line of life as Slack, nor Hen Pearce, nor the 
Evanses (per< et file), nor Dick Curtis, nor Owen Swift; 
and, what is worse, we have never a word of either Jem 
Belcher or Jack Eandall—all things considered, the two 
greatest fighters that ever stripped. So that my apology 
is offered, and must be accepted, with reservations.” 


Thk New York Nation has usually something to say of 
a great man that is not said in England. It was out¬ 
spoken on Euskin; it is outspoken on Max Miiller; yet it 
has done justice to both. Of Max Miiller the Nation says : 

Despite the unsatisfactory nature of much of his later 
work, Muller was by no means a more go-between, feeding 
the public with grain raised by others. It is true that he 
was somewhat vainglorious and not very scrupulous in the 
allotment of praise which should be rendered for what was 
done by others under his supervision. What he constantly 


proclaimed to be his own great work, the edition of the 
“ Rig Veda,” was in reality not his at all. A German 
scholar did the work, and Miiller appropriate the credit 
for it. But, even in this case, though the judgment 
true, it is harsh. The German schmw was paid for 1^ 
labour, and did the best he could to circumvent Muller m 
getting out his editio prima. The iniadent is not alto¬ 
gether creditable to either party, but one thing is certain: 
there would have been no scholar doing the work at all 
had not Muller started it. That his hpd left the plough 
and he hired someone else to do willingly what he was 
unwilling to complete, is a matter of minor importance. 
Then, again, Muller’s “Ancient San^t Literature,” 
published forty years sigo, was an independent and 
thoroughly scholarly book, which has ever since held its 
own with the first publications in this complex field of 
investigation. 


In his g^de to English composition, reviewed in another 
column, Mr. L. Cope Comford remarks that ^ French and 
German teachers have come to the conclusion that the 
classics may be cheerfully abandoned in favour of the 
simple plan of teaching boys to express themselves in the 
language into which 3iey are bom. We do not believe 
that the highest authorities (by whom wo mean the most 
consummate literary artists, and not the most enei^etic 
educationalists) hold such an opinion. It is increasingly 
difficult and unprofitable to keep up classical education, 
but it is for ever idle to depreciate the eff^ts of Latin 
and Greek on the mind. In a recent article in the Paris 
Annalee Politique et LitUraire^ M. Anatole France has these 
observations: 

I bear a desperate affection for Latin studies. I firmly 
believe that, without them, the beauty of the French 
genius is done for. All those of ns who have thought 
somewhat vigorously have learned to think from Latin. 
I do not exaggerate when I say that that ignorance of 
Latin is ignorance of the sovereign cleamoM of expression. 
All languages are obscure beside Latin. . . . Take 
“ Hamlet it is a whole, immense worid. I doubt 
whether anything grander has ever been done. But what 
dO' you want a scholar to extract from it ? How is he -to 
seize the phantom ideas that are less substantial thm the 
wandering phantom of the Elsinore esplanade ? How is 
he to obtain clearness out of the chjws of images as uncer¬ 
tain as the clouds whose changing forms the young 
vitionary shows to Polonius ? The whole English Utem- 
ture, so poetic and so profound, offers similar complexity 
and similar confusion. . . . Now, open the histories of 
Titos Livy. There everything is well-ordered, lucid, 
simple. He is not a profound genius; he is a perf^ 
pedagogue. He never troubles us; but^how logically^be 
thinks ! How easy it is to explain his ideas, to examine 
each part separately and show its relation to the whole ! 
This in regard to form. As to content, what do we find 
there P Lessons in courage, in devotion, in worship of 
ancestors, in the cult of fatherland. Here is a true dame. 
I sp^ not of the Greeks. They are the flower and the 
pel fume. They have more than virtue; they have _ta^. 
I mean that sovereign taste, that harmony which is be¬ 
gotten of wisdom. 


Meanwhile it is true, as M. France himself admits, 
that the abandonment of the classics grows more com¬ 
plete. Not Latin felicities of. speech but Anglo-Saxon 
felicities of slang are mingling with the academic French 
of to-day. We can understand this. To an imaginative 
Frenchman the acquisition of a racy English wo^, which 
he knows is understood in the East, in the West, on 
every sea, and in every port, must bring a sense of 
exaltation. Hence the English “ hall ” is o^tog the 
French “ antichambre,” and the English lunch is eaten 
instead of “ dejeuner.” “ Un vigoureux shake-bands ” 
occurs in a new Frencli novel, and even such expressions 
as “ to boss ” and “ to give ’em beans ” contribute to the 
growing anglicisation of French. 
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“I MUST write another time of other books and plays,” 
; says Mr. G. S. Street in the PM MM Magmmt, but 
straightway adds: “Another time—alas! no. This is the 
last ea%u&ri« — confound that word for the last time! —I 
shall write in the PM MM Magatitu. I hope you have 
not bee n tw ) dreadfully bored.” No, we have not been 
■ bored. Why this hegira ? 


hr reply to an inqninr we inserted last week a corre¬ 
spondent writes: “ The lines 

Biohard Steele praised him, and cold, stately ‘ Atticus,’ 
Old Bowley loan’d <hi Tom’s shoulder, our King ! 
D’TJrfey who mock’d all the noisy, fanatic fuss. 

Plot bigots moved him to jest and to sing, 

ue extracted from an ‘Impromptu’ consisting of twenty-two 
. lines addressed to the writer when ho left Exeter (the city of 
D’TJrfey’s bi^), some dozen years t^o, by the Rev. J. W. 
Ebsworte, Vicar of Molash, by Ashmrd, Kent, who is the 
auteor likewise of the article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. I hare the original MS. inserted in my copy 
of Mr. Ebsworth’s fascinating Cavalier Lyrics for Church 
and Crown, 1887. The printed lines vary somewhat from 
those in the original MS.; in the latter they run thus: 
Addison praised him, the chill, stately‘Atticus,’ 

‘ Old Bowley ’ lean’d on Tom’s shoulder, our King! 
D’Urfey who mock’d all the noisy, erratic-fuss, 

Plot bigots moved him to jest and to sing.” 


“I pEBi. creeping over me the conviction that it is indis¬ 
pensable to life, that it supersedes all other sources of 
information, and in future the sine qud non of a library will 
be the possession of the Encydopcedia Britanniea," Lord 
Rosebeiy spoke these words in a vein of banter at Edin¬ 
burgh last Saturday afternoon, but we have no doubt that 
his words have most effectually advertised the Enoyclopredia. 
A shrewd business man remarked that the speech was 
worth £ 10,000 to the present promoters of ihat work. 
The promised Supplement, by the way, is likely to run to 
six or seven volumes, and perhaps more. The editor is 
Mr. W. H. Chisholm. 


Eveeyoite with a love of biography and a taste for 
succulent foot-notes will welcome f)r. George Birkbeck 
Hill’s edition of The Memoir* of the Life of Edward Qiblon. 
Wo shall deal with the book in due course, quoting here 
only the first striking words of Dr. Hill’s Preface. “ If, 
as Dr. Johnson said, there had been only three books 
‘written by man that wore wished longer by their 
readers,’ the eighteenth century was not to draw to its 
close without seeing a fourth added. With Don Quixote, 
The Pilgrim'* Progre**, and Rohinson Crusoe, the Auto- 
liography of Edward Oihlon was henceforth to rank as ‘ a 
work whose conclusion is perceived with an eye of sorrow 
such as the traveller casts imon departing day.’ ” One 
disappointment, at least. Dr. Hill has suffered in the dis¬ 
charge of his task: 

I discovered with real regret in the course of my reading 
that two passages that throw a charm over the genealogies 
with which the autobiography opens had been proved to 
be mere illusions. To that pride of descent “from a 
patron and martyr of learning,” which Gibbon felt as “ a 
man of letters,” he had no just claim. More than a 
hundr^ years ago Sir Bgerton Brydges showed that the 
historian was not sprung from the Baron Say and Seile 
who was murdered by Jack Cade for the crime of 
“erecting a grammar school,” and “building a paper 
mill contrary to the king, his crown and dignity.” In 
our own day Mr. J. H. Bound has, at a blow, demo¬ 
lished the fabric by which Henry Fielding and his kins¬ 
men, the Earls of Denbigh, were made “the brethren” 
of “ the successors of Charles the Fifth.” 


Holgeb Drachmabn is a name unknown to the ordinary 
English reader. It is borne, nevertheless, by a dis¬ 


tinguished Danish poet and dramatist, to whom TWi glish 
men of letters are about to do honour. A dinner at the 
Carlton Hotel, at which Holger Drachmann will be the 

f uest of the evening and Mr. Edmund Gosse the chairman, 
as been arranged for the 30th inst. 


The Irish Texte Society, formed, it will be remembered, 
in 1898, is pursuing its work in a healthful frame of mind. 
The next volume to bo issued by the Society is a complete 
collection of the poems of Egan O’Rahilly, a famous 
Munster poet of the close of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries. The volume will contain text 
and literal translation, with introduction, glossary, and 
notes, besides brief special introductions to such of the 
poems as require elucidation. The work has been prepared 
and edited, chiefiy from MSS. in Maynooth College, by 
the Rev. P. S. Dinneen. It is hoped that it will 
bo ready for distribution by October next at latest. Good 
progress has been made in the compilation of the ^ciety’s 
Irish-English, English-Irish Dictionary, which yrill ■ be 
issued in pocket size. " 


In our correspondence columns will be found another 
letter on the origin of Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” 
As Mr. Hare’s anecdote has evoked criticism, we will give 
another from his pages which may pass unscathed. Under 
date October 8 , 1877, Mr. Hare recounts a meeting with 
Tennyson at Haslemere. 

He asked if I would like to go out, and we walked 
round the gardens. By way of breaking the silence I 
said: “How fine your arbutus is.” “W^, I would say 
arbOtus,” he answered, “otherwise you are as bad as the 
gardeners, who say Clematis.” When we returned to the 
house, Hallam Tennyson brought in his mother very ten¬ 
derly, andput her on a sofa. She is a very sweet-looking 
woman, with “ the glittering blue eyes ” which fascinatea 
^rlyle , and a lady-abbess look from her head-dress—a 
kind of veil. Mrs. Greville revealed that she had broken 
her promise of not repeating an unpublished poem of 
Tennyson’s by reciting it to Mr. Carlyle, who said: “ But 
did Alfred give you leave to say it ? ” and Tennyson said : 
“ You are the wickedest old woman I ever met with : it is 
most profligate conduct’’—and he half-meant it too. 
Tennyson then insisted that I should tell him some 
stories. I did not like it, but foimd it was no use to 
resist—I should have to do it in the end. He asked for 
“ a village tragedy,” so I told him the story of Caroline 
Crowhurst: he said he should write it in a play or a 
poem. Then I told him the stories of Mademoiselle von 
Baasloff and of Croglin Grange. He was atrociously bad 
audience, and constwtly intorupted with questions. He 
himself repeated a little story, whi(^ Mr. Greene, of the 
English History, had told him—of a man who felt that his 
fiddle, to which he was devoted, was the source of tempta¬ 
tion to him by leading him to taverns, where he got 
drunk. On the Mississippi Biver, he said, he heard a voice 
saying to him that be must destroy the fiddle; so he went 
down, kissed the fiddle, and then broke it to pieces. “ I 
put in that kiss,” said Tennyson, “ because I thought it 
Bounded better.” 


We are tempted also to appropriate an anecdote of a 
day in 1874. Mr. Hare says : 

I went to luncheon at Lady Castletown’s; she was not 
come in from church, but I went up into the drawing¬ 
room. A good-looking, very smart young lady was sitting 
there, with her back to the window, evidently waiting also. 
After a pause, I made some stupid remark to her about 
heat, or cold, &o. She looked at me, and said, “ That is a 
very commonplace remark. I’ll make a remark. If a 
woman does not marry she is nobody at all, nothing at all 
in the world ; but if a man marries at all he is an absolute 
fool.” I said, “I know who you are; no one but Miss 
Bboda Broughton would have said that.” And it was 
she. 
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Thb late Mr. Thomas Arnold, brother of Matthew 
Arnold, devoted the later years of his life to the teaching 
of English Literature at Dublin University, and he was 
the author of a Manual of Englith Litorature, and Chaucer 
to Wordsworth: a Short History of English Literature. A 
new edition of the latter work is now issued by Mr. 
Thomas Murby, of Ludgate Circus Buildings. The book 
is of moderate size, and well arranged and indexed. 


Ebom San Francisco we hear a voice crying: 

A steamer is pointing its high, sharp prow to the 0 )}en sea, 
A tug pants by with deep-voiced cay blown far and free; 
At the docks is a forest of masts with a maze of corda^ 
and spars. 

And the flags of the nations are flattering there ’mid the 
stripes and the stars. 

The voice is that of Charles Keeler, whose Idylls of El 
Dorado are fuller of the new America than of the old 
poetry. 


Bibliographical. 

Beaixy there ought to be some protection for the 
illustrious dead. Here is the Elizabethan Stage Society 
announcing a dramatisation of Marmion, which is to be 
enacted in costume in a lecture theatre, with songs and 
choruses, and illustrations by the aid of lantern slides! 
Poor Sir Walter! Ho has suffered much over Marmion. 
That the poem should have been “ dramatised ” at least 
twice in America is bad enough; but in 1848 it fell into 
the hands of Edward Fitzball, of melodramatic memory, 
who transferred it, “in three acts,” to the boards of 
Astley’s, where it shone for a time with the aid of 
“ equestrian spectacle ” and “ comic imderplot ”! Much 
more worthy treatment was accorded to the poem nine 
years ago in Glasgow, where an adaptation of it by Mr. 
Bobert Buchanan was put upon the stage, to the accom¬ 
paniment of music by Sir A. C. Mackenzie and brilliant 
scenery by Edmund Glover. I am afraid, however, that 
even Mr. Buchanan’s “Marmion” has not secured 
permanence on the Scottish boards or any other. 

Mr. Max Pemberton has done good service by recalling 
the fact that it was Sir Wemyss Beid who gave the firrt 
impulse to the present Bronte movement. It is, indeed, 
twenty-three years since Sir Wemyss brought out his 
work on Charlotte Bronte. This was followed, in the 
same year (1877), by Mr. Swinburne’s eloquent Note on 
the same subject—a book running to only ninety-seven 
thinly-filled pages, but eminently characteristic of its 
author, who, in his opening sentence, described Sir 
Wemyss’s book as “the priceless contribution to our 
knowledge of one of the greatest among women, for which 
the thanks of all students who have at heart the honour 
of English literature are due to Mr. Wemyss Beid.” The 
Note, bv the way, was dedicated “ To my friend, Theodore 
Watts.” 

Mr. Arthur Lawrence, who is to write a Life of Sims 
Beeves, is already known as the author of a biographical 
sketch of Sir Arthur Sullivan. No doubt he make 
good use of his material, such as it may be. It is of the 
operatic career of Beeves that the accounts have hitherto 
been so meagre. Mr. Sutherland Edwards published in 
1881 a memoir of The Life and Artistic Career of Sims 
Reeves, but it was a very slight performance. Better than 
this was Mr. Beeves’s own book of Recollections, issued in 
1888, followed up as it was, next year, by another narra¬ 
tive, entitled My Jubilee; or. Fifty Years of Artistic Life. 
Unhappily, the reminiscences of public favourites are apt 
to take, in print, a very vague form—though it is only 
fair to remember that Mr. Santley’s Autobiography made 
a substantial and acceptable volume. 


The announcement of a book of parodies by the Bev. 
Anthony C. Deane— New Rhymes for Old —^reminds me, as 
no doubt it has reminded others, that we possess no satis¬ 
factory anthology of rhythmicM travesty. Mr. Walter 
Hamilton made, with great industry, a big collection of 
parodies in verse, but it was in no sense an anthology: 
rather was it, simply, the materials for one. Travesty is 
not difficult, and there are in the world a tremendous 
number of bad parodies, for which no condemnation is too 
strong; but a selection of such things, made with a keen 
sense not only of humour but of literary finish, would be 
a very welcome addition to our libraries. Who will essay 
the task ? Why not Mr. “ A. T. Q. 0.”—of present-day 
parodists “ one of the best ” ? 

We are to have from Mr. John Davidson, in book form, 
a new drama in verse, which he is going to call Selfs the 
Man : a Tragi- Comedy. This, we are told, was commissioned 
by Mr. Beerbohm-’Tree. Will it over bo enacted? Mr. 
Davidson is pathetically true to the “ poetic drama.” I 
have on my shelves his Oodfrida, bearing date 1898; also 
his Flays (1894), containing five pieces: Bruce (1886), 
Smith (1888), and An Vhhistorioal Pastoral, A Romantic 
Faroe, and Scaramouch in Maxes (1889)—all printed for 
the fint time on the dates named. And, meanwhile, the 
only work of his that has been actually performed is his 
verse-translation of Ooppee’s Pour la Couronne. Such is 
the irony of life. 

We are promised, in the “ Westminster Biographies,” a 
miniature memoir of George Eliot, by Miss dara Thomson; 
and, in the “ Beacon Biographies,” a little life of Edwin 
Booth, the actor. Both, no doubt, will find readers on 
account of their succinctness and handiness. Of Booth we 
have already the biographies by Mrs. Clarke, Mr. William 
Winter, and Mr. Laurence Hutton, not to mention the 
book of BecoUections by Mrs. Grossmann. The “official” 
life of George Eliot, by Mr. Cross, is a little bulky; but 
Mr. G. W. Cooke’s “ Study ” is within reasonable limits, 
and the memoir by Miss Blind is comparatively slight. 
Both of the last-named date from 1883. 

It is, of course, by “The Church’s One Foimdation” 
that the late Bev. S. J. Stone will be popularly remem¬ 
bered. The hymn is an excellent one, and deserves its 
vogue. It is to be hoped, however, that Mr. Stone’s 
volumes of verse will not be wholly neglected by this and 
the coming generations. There is some good work, not 
only in The Knight of Intercession, and Other Poems, but 
also in the more recent Lay of Iona, and Other Poems 
(1897). Mr. Stone wrote, I believe, “ a village idyll,” 
called Deare Childe ; but with that book I am not 
acquainted. 

1 see Messrs. Bell & Sons announce a shilling edition, 
in paper covers, of Calverley’s Verses and Translations. 
Could they not see their way to give us an edition of 
Calverley’s verse-work, complete in one volume? The 
Verses and the Flyleaves have been published together; 
but to these should be added the Translations and the 
Literary Remains, with Sir Walter Sendall’s memoir by 
way of preface. The time for bringing Calverley’s literary 
products together, in cheap and handy shape, seems to 
have arrived. 

A bibliographical interest attaches to Mrs. Clifford’s 
play. The Limuss of the Night, as published by Messrs. 
Black on Tuesday. 'Ihis, it appears, is not absolutely 
identical with the play so named printed in the Anglo- 
Saxon Review for March. The drama issued by Messrs. 
Black consists of the orignal text “ considerably altered 
and added to ” by the authoress, at the request of Mr. 
W. H. Kendal. The version in book form is, in other 
words, the “ acting” version. 

In connexion with the new American magazine called 
Good Cheer, no further notice seems to have been taken of 
the fact that Good Cheer has always been the title of the 
Christmas niunber of Good Words. 

Thk Bookwobh. 
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Another Converted Decadent. 

CEumres Conw^Us de Paul CharUt Jo»0ph Bourget. Tomes 
I.-in. (Paris: Plon Nourrit & Cie, 8 fr. each Vol.) 

Monsikto Boukobt has taken the wise step—more common, 
perhaps, in England than in France—of issuing daring his 
Ufetime a “ complete ” collection of his own writings, with 
such corrections and explanations as he thinks they require. 
The only objection to this course is that the coUe^on will 

E robably never be absolutely complete during the author’s 
fetime, and as M. Bourget is still some years o£E fifty, 
we hope he will add many volumes to the tL:ee before us. 
These last are made up of two volumes of the critical 
essays that first establiwed his reputation, and one of 
novels, comprising CruelU Enigm», Crvrn cPAmour, and 
Andri Comilit. As these are not his earliest efforts in 
romance, we gather that he considers them the most typical 
of his early manner, or in other ways best suited to his 
new readers. They are excellently produced, with all the 
pomp of large paper and good printing that we here 
associate with a libraty edition, and the of the series 
is supplied by the preface, in which M. Bourget declares 
his conviction that for the moral ^diseases of France, as 
regard both society and its individual members, “ Chris* 
tianityis at the present moment the sole and necessary 
condition of healm or cure.” When this was published 
last year it excited much hostile comment in the Paris 
Press, which prides itself upon being, above all things, 
Yoltairian, and it was said in many quarters that M. 
Bourget had, since his election to the Aeademie, gone back 
on his former professions. The attack was renewed when, 
in his last pubushed volume, he claimed to have established 
the fact that in “ every series of observations upon human 
life everything occurs as if Christianity were the truth.” 
But the attack then changed its form, and it was said that if 
M. Bourget has become a Christian, he has no right to 
republish such books as he is now doing. 

As to the first of these charges, it may be said at once 
that, oven if it were proved, it would give no ground of 
offence to reasonable people. A man who violently attacks 
opinions that he has once violently asserted does, indeed, 
prove himself to be an unsafe guide for the future; but 
M. Bourget has much too gentle and refined a spirit to be 
violent one way or the other. Although, at his entry into 
the world of letters, he found himself c^ed upon to lament 
his inability to believe, he is perhaps nearer the truth than 
he is aware of when he describes t^ attitude of mind as 
one not of negation but of expectation. M. Bourget, like 
most mvstios, wears two faces under his hood; and while 
he thinks that the reasonable side of him rejects as a myth 
” the pale face of the Crucified One ” that he learnt 
to adore in his youth, the stronger or sentimental side 
aches with what one of his critics calls “ a bitter home¬ 
sickness for religious faith.” Hence his conversion —it 
conversion it be—should surprise no one but himself, and 
the seeds of it have for a long time been pointed out by 
the more clear-sighted of his critics. Thus, M. Doumic, 
writing in 1894, pointed out that M. Bourget’s “ religion 
of human suffering ” was really “ a Christianity timid and 
inefficacious”; and, while noting the change that had 
come over the spirit of his writings, claimed that his genius 
was “ evolving in the direction of a doctrine more and 
more positive, and altogether bordering on Christianity.” 
And this tendency is one of those tl^gs which appear 
more plainly when looked at from a distance. Hence it is 
perhaps less plain to his French than to his Enghsh 
readers, to whom, as he himself said of Benan, “ the self- 
styled rebel appears in his true light as a deeply and 
intimately religious thinker.” 

In m^ng the second charge—which means, if it means 
anything, that a writer who is also a Christian should 


not publish anything with an immoral tendency—its 
authors have, perhaps, been led by hostility[to the accused 
into paying a higher compliment to Christianity than they 
perhaps wish to do. In England, where centuries of 
Puritanism have managed, at any rate, to drive the 
grosser forms of immoi^ty beneath the surface, no one 
professing any form of religion could hope to be taken 
seriously unless he used the most jealous care in keeping 
his page clean. But on the Continent this has not always 
been so. Boccaccio, the commentator of Dante, as well as 
author of the Beeameron, was, no doubt, a sincerely 
religious man; Babelais, though on slighter grounds, has 
been claimed by most English writers as another; Balzac 
professed the Christian faith at a time when reactionaries 
vied with republicans in denying it; yet all three had 
abundant reason to regret with Chaucer on his death-bed 
that they had written so much ribaldry. M. Bourget 
might therefore plead in justification that, as one of his 
characters would have said: “ That which is of the fiesh 
is flesh, and that which is of the spirit is spirit ”; and 
that the profession of the most sublime of religions does 
not hinder a man from calling a spade a spade in treating 
of contemporary manners. But he has not done so, and 
it will, therefore, be as well to let the three novels he has 
now reprinted speak for themselves. In CruelU Enigme 
we have the story of a fatherless boy brought up by his 
mother and grandmother in a state of innocence. In due 
time he falls a prey to a married Delilah, who takes him 
with her to Folkestone. He thereby causes the two 
protectors of his youth the cruellest grief, arising, as is 
e^ressly said, as much by their fears for his soul as for 
his worldly future, and he suffers the same pangs himself 
when convinced b^ an old friend of the fanuly of his 
mistress’s innate infidelity. Then he again meets his 
love and again falls, taking from the affectionate souls 
who live only for him their last gleam of comfort. Why 
love should cause so much suffering is the enigma that 
the book propoimds. • 

Crime dlAmour advances us a little in the solution of 
the problem. A woman, beautiful and sensitive, is 
married to a worthy being who thinks that he best shows 
his affection for her by working for her and their child. 
Mistaldng this devotion for neglect, she falls a victim to 
the friend of the house, the husband’s schoolfellow, a lady- 
killer, who has taken to seduction to enable him to forget 
his rather lackadaisical conviction of the hollowness of 
existence. The husband, gaining some inkling of the 
state of affairs, successfully appee^ to the other’s better 
feelings; and the lover, already beginning to tire of his 
new conquest, breaks off the connexion by accusing his 
mistress of unfaithfulness with an officer who has lyingly 
boasted of her favour. At first, in frenzy, she justifies 
the accusation; but after an illness that follows upon her 
distracted conffition, she sees that it is her duty to live 
henceforth for her husband and child. She therefore 
forgives her seducer his love crime, and he feels, for the 
first time, that “something has sprung up within him 
through which he can always find reasons for living and 
acting—the religion of human suffering.” 

In Andri Comelis we have the same three persons of 
the drama with a difference. Here, again, the husband 
is a self-made man, who has married above him and has 
failed to gain the love of his beautiful and accomplished 
wife; but she is incapable of the depth of feeling of 
her erring sister in Grime ^Amour, and will not yield 
to her lover until she can do so lawfully. Consequently, 
the lover is obliged to have the husband, whose siispicions 
have already made him weary of life, taken out of the 
way, and then marries the unconscious widow. Her 
son, then a mere child, grows up with the secret resolve to 
avenge his father’s death, and circumstances soon led him 
to fix the guilt upon his step-father. The life of the latter, 
persecuted by remorse, becomes in its tom a hell, until at 
length he is stabbed by the son, and contrives in his 
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agony to scrawl a few words to his wife causing her to 
thin k of his death as a suicide, while the son’s revenge 
becomes ashes in his mouth. 

We entirely fail to see how these three tales justify the 
charge of immorality. M. Bourget does not write for 
maidens and children, but he is too true an artist to deal 
in sensuality for its own sake, and there is not a descrip¬ 
tion in these three stories that could rouse the passions of 
the most imaginative boot-boy. That the occurrences he 
depicts actusdly happen, would be forced upon the know¬ 
ledge of every adult by the reports of cases in the divorce 
and police-courts, even if they did not form the plot of 
nine-tenths of the novels and plays of Bepublican France 
as of early Georgian England. But he does not attempt 
to make vice attractive, and had he written his stories with 
the express purpose of illustrating the axiom that “law¬ 
less love is guilt above,” he corild hardly have done so 
more forcibly than by the fate which he here brings down 
upon the heads of his guilty lovers. As he himself says in 
his slightly precious way, the commands “ Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,” and “Thou shalt not covet,” might be 
written as epigraph to much of his work, and the danger 
of giving rein to the passions is marked in every line. 
Except in the choice of a subject, which the peculiarity of 
the national taste in some sort forces upon the French 
romancer who would make himself heard, could any 
tract writer do more ? 

This does not blind us to the fact that M. Bourget has 
written other tales less edifying than these; but when he 
republishes them it will be time to deal with them. Nor do 
we attempt to palliate the pessimism apparent in certain 
of his writings which gives them, in our judgment, an 
unhealthy tone. This seems to be due to the pose, whether 
natural or affected, adopted by the admirers of Baudelaire, 
and known as “ Decadence ”—a phrase which M. Bourget 
has explained as the weariness of life felt by those natures 
whose over-sensitiveness unfits them for tibe struggle for 
life imder the conditions of modem civilisation. Like 
other sufferers from nervous disease, a dicadent generally 
treats his excessive sensibility as a possession in which he 
should take an honest pride, and the contemplation of it 
soon leads him to prefer morbid self-analysis to any attempt 
to do his duty to those about him. Most of M. Bourget’s 
characters suffer from this failing; and, if we may be so 
impertinent as to see the artist in his work, we shomd say 
that the pessimistic side of their creator may be traced to 
a childhood passed in lyeiet, where he was as unhappy as 
many sensitive boys are at school, and an adolescence 
spent under the shadow of the Commime. That he has 
t^en the most effective way of curing himself of this by 
his return to the Church will be the opinion of most of his 
readers, and we trust that, like his fellow decadent, M. 
Huysmans among the Benedictines, he may find rest for 
his soul. 


A Nation that Was. 

The North American Indians of To-Day. By George Bird 
Grinnell, Ph.D. Illustrated, ( 0 . Arth\ir Pearson, Ltd. 
21s. net.) 

Those of us who are old enough to have been brought up 
in familiarity with Leather-Stocking and Chingachgook 
and the romantic, but unconvincing, Uncas—that Eaoul de 
Bragelonne of the American cycle—will be reminded by 
Dr. Grinnell’s volume of the sad conversion that changed 
the chivalrous and high-minded Mohican (no reader of 
Fenimore Cooper can consent to “ Mohegan ”) into a 
melancholy, resigned and bewildered nominal Christian, 
known as Indian John. The portrait was probably drawn 
from life, and appears to remain sadly true. Chingachgook 
has ceased to be a warrior, and has not yet succeeded in 
becoming a prosperous citizen. As we read this careful 


analysis of tribes and reservations, an image gradually 
takes shape before us of noble elements wasting away, 
of vitality sapped, patience, willingness, and industry 
coming somehow to nothing; of a race full of intelligence, 
poetry and generosity, standing, sad and perplexed, before 
the oncoming of a great social machine, the course of 
which no goodwill, either of white man or of red, avails to 
turn aside. 

That is the first impression; but as we read again, and 
as we study the fifty-eight large portraits, we begin to 
differentiate and to perceive that the Indian problem is 
not single. To think of the future of all Indians together 
is like thinking of the future of Europe. For practical 
purposes we consider rather the future of the separate 
nations. The 262,965 Indians now under the tutelage of 
the United States Government represent probably at least 
as many nations as have gone to make up the inhabitants 
of our own continent. “ The linraistio families of North 
America number fifty-nine and represent over eight 
hundred tribes.” Among those varied tribes and famiHes 
exist racial differences almost as well marked as those that 
divide the Bussian peasant from our town artisan. The 
fifty-eight portraits show not only distinct varieties of 
type, but distinct degrees of development. The Apaches, 
in particular, have a cast of features that recalls the 
leaner old Boman type, of which modem representatives 
may not rarely be found in Scotland, and of which General 
Wauchope was a fipo exai^le. Naiche, who wears the 
uniform, presumably, of a United States scout, and two 
medals, might pass for a Scotch sergeant, or, for that 
matter, a Scotch general; Bartelda, of the same Apache 
tribe, suggests the profile portrait of the young N apo leon 
as a lieutenant. An Apache of another tribe, Henry Wilson, 
might have been photographed from some early Florentine 
fresco: Masaccio must have looked very much like him. 
Some of the Sioux (including Crows) and Fiatheads (who 
were so called not because they artificially flattened their 
heads, but because, unlike some of their neighbours, they 
abstained from artificially making them pointed) have 
countenances that would stand out with distinction in any 
collection of European portraits. Swift Dog, of the 
Standing Bock Sioux, has a false air of Savonarola mas¬ 
querading in the panoply of an Indian brave. On the 
other hand, there are heads among other tribes very much 
less pleasant to contemplate. Some of the Assinniboines, 
for exampl^ if the portraits given are in any degree 
typical, woiud evidenUy require some centuries to bring 
them to the level of modern civilisation at its poorest. 

An examination of Dr. Grinnell’s detailed analysis tends 
to confirm the impression produced by the portraits. 
“All the Apaches . . . are energetic and industrious, 
eager to work, provided only there is a promise of reward 
for labour.” “Many of the Fiatheads are well-to-do, 
possessing good herds of cattle and horses, fenced farms, 
fairly good houses, and raising crops of grain and hay, 
good gardens and perhaps a Uttle fruit.” On the same 
reservation and under me same management as these 
prosperous Fiatheads are to be found Kutenais, belonging 
to a different race and a different stage of development, 
who “ stiU support themselves by hunting and fishing and 
by the wild roots and fruits which they gather in their 
seasons.” Various branches of Sioux seem to do well 
when well managed; but it is sad to read of that fine Sioux 
tribe, the Crows, that “they have been badly handled in 
the past and are rapidly dying off.” The Iroquois, again, 
were a fine race both physically and mentally, and well 
advanced on the way to civilisation, “ living in permanent 
villages, whose houses were built of logs and wliich were 
fortified with palisades. They cultivated g;reat fields of 
com, beans and tobacco, raising each year more than they 
could consume,” and they had a system of recording their 
songs and stories by belts and strings of wampum in which 
the arrangement and design of the beads was related to 
the narration. They were noted for their fierceness in war, 
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■but they formed a league, under Hiawatha, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, for the total abolition of war. 
It is curious to recollect that Henry the Fourth of France 
was, about the same time, laying a similar scheme before 
Queen Elizabeth. Up to thirty years ago the Iroquois do 
not seem to have deteriorated. “ Dr. Biinton has told us 
that ‘the five companies (600 men) recruited from the 
Iroquois of New York and Canada during our own Civil 
War stood first of the list among all the recruits of our 
ermy for height, vigour and corporal symmetry.* ” Now, 
however, most of the Iroquois governed by the New York 
Agency seem to be progressing very slowly, if at all. 
But the Oneidas of the same stock at Green Valley, in 
Wisconsin, seem to be doing particularly well; nearly all 
talk English, are regular church-goers, recognise the 
importance of education for their ^Idren, and are, in 
fact as well as in theory, American citizens who vote at all • 
elections and “ oast their ballots as intelligently as their 
white neighbours.” 

The health of the Indimis is in many cases very unsatis¬ 
factory ; in part, no doubt, because they have been taught 
to live in houses before they had attained enough know¬ 
ledge and civilisation to keep those houses healthy. With 
them, as with the Highlanders, whom in many ways they 
so much resemble, consumption is the chief cause of death, 
though epidemics, especially measles, seem to claim a con¬ 
siderable percentage. Probably the health, hardly less 
than the happiness and prosperily, of an Indian depends 
principally upon the character of the autocrat who, under 
the name of an agent, rules over hinj. Practically the 
agent can. do exactly what he pleases with his subjects. 

“ If he thinks best, he can cut off their supply of food at 
an hour’s notice; he can shut up in the guard-house any 
man whom he chooses, can divorce any couple, can deprive 
anyone of his tools or sjock or house. Over a white man 
married to an Indian woman he has the same power, and, 
in addition, he may expel him from the reservation or 
confine him in the guard-house for an indefinite period.” 
Nor are the men entrusted with these vast powers always 
carefully chosen: “ For many years the officials sent out 
to the various agencies . . . were usually . . . minor 
politicians ‘out of a job.’” As the post of agent is 
‘‘ exceedingly ill-paid,” it is not strange that many agents 
made dishonest profits. Moreover, the fatal American 
custom of making appointments political, causes agents to 
be liable to. lose Qieir appointment at the end 6f four years, 
and to be replaced by a man who possesses no experience, 
and is a stranger to the Indians. All these things, much 
as they are to be regretted, yet set the Indian problem in 
rather more hopefm a light. If, under circumstances so 
singularly calculated to impede advance, there has been 
a distinct, though slow, progress, what progress might not 
be hoped for under management more enlightened and 
more consecutive ? The American nation cannot afford to 
lose the elements of nobility, endurance, and loyalty that 
belong to the Indian race—a race, moreover, which, unlike 
that of the negroes, mingles well with that of the whites. 

Nor is it the American nation alone which has a duty 
towards Indian fellow-subjects. In Canada also there 
are Indians to the number of some 100,000. To these, 
who lie beyond the scope of his survey. Dr. Grinnell gives 
but a couple of paragraphs, just enough to make us fear 
that the Canadian Government has done little or no better 
than that of the United States. The health of the Indians 
in Canada is equally imsatisfactory; their numbers are 
about stationary, but show a small decrease in the last 
year recorded. How many of the millions of Englishmen 
who know the Indians of Mayne Reid and Fenimore 
Cooper have even a suspicion that more than 100,000 
descendants of them owe allegiance to the Queen of 
England ? Surely, here is a fresh and interesting field of 
inquiry for some travelling Briton. Will not some writer 
of our nation arise to do for the Canadian Indians what 
Dr. Grinnell has done for those of the United States ? 


An Honoured Woman. 

Emma Marthall; a Biographical ShUh. By Beatrice 

Marshall. (Seeley & Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

Mrs. Marshall, her daughter informs us, was the author 
of nearly two htmdred volumes. She was bom in 1830 at 
Norwich, being related to the great banking fami ly of 
Gurneys, but it was not till she had reached the age of 
thirty years, was married and had a family, that she began 
to write, so that between 1861 and 1899 she must have 
published at the average rate of a volume every ten weeks. 
Yet Miss Marshall teUs us that her mother’s literary work 
was always secondary to her domestic duties. Such pro¬ 
ductiveness, such sustained industry, were worthy of 
Dumas. The fame of Mrs. Marshall may not long survive 
her death; but it is an indubitable fact that a number of 
distinguished figures in literature thought highly of her 
historical and o&er tales. Among these were Longfellow, 
John Addington Symonds, and John Nichol. With Long¬ 
fellow she corresponded pretly regularly, and his letters 
to her, printed in the biography, are full of kindly appre¬ 
ciation. He wrote once: “I have all your novels ranged 
together in a bookcase in my bedroom, so that I can see 
them every day, and now and then read a page or two in 
them, and re&esh my memory with sometl^g pleasant 
coming from you.” 

The letters from John Addington Symonds are very 
interesting. Here is a passage: 

I have been working much too hard lately: two volumes 
of the Renaissance in Italy, a life of Jonson, a life of 
Sidney, and one or two minor pieces, all going at the same 
time. I feel so much uncertainty about Ihe future of 
things in England and Europe at larg^ that I should 
like to make my literature a breadwinning industry. But 
what I write does not get so wdl paid as what you do, 
and you know too w^ how trying it b to write for 
money. 

What he thought of Mrs. Marshall’s fiction is shown in 
a letter dated from Davos Platz in 1883 : 

All my boyhood and young manhood, and all the noble 
memories of the best of fathers, came over me in one 
melodious chime evoked by an honoured woman’s hand. 
I have always regarded you, if you will permit me at thb 
moment of deeply stirred sincerity to say the simple truth, 
as one of the brightest ornaments of literature applied to 
pure and healthful purpose for the youth of England, 
applied also to the uses of the home by one who has worked 
for her loved ones. 

Mrs. Marshall’s most outspoken, and perhaps most valu¬ 
able, critic was John Nichol. Writing of her In the East 
Country (a novel which introduces Sir Thomas Browne), 
he says: 

I have now read through your book with much pleasure 
and admiration, tempered by some lack of sympathy for 
one of your heroes, . . . your Puritan Andrew. . . . The 
longer I live, the less I agree with Puritan theology or, 
with what concerns us more nearly, Puritan views of thie 
life. . . . They, and some of your former people too, . . . 
start with the idea that enjoyment b, in itself, an evil 
thing; whereas I hold with Plato, that pleasure, including 
spiritual exaltation, or artistic, mental, and even physicm 
delight, is, in itself, a good, and only hurtful when in 
excess. . . . You talk of Andrew’s edf-eacrijiee, a noMe 
thing for a noble end, but, in iUtlf, ... a mere Western 
Juggernaut. In your Andrews, and all, male and female, 
of the same type, it b wholly marred by its indissoluUe 
marriage with self-sufficiency, self-righteousness, and self- 
glorification. If there be a future world, I expe^ to find 
Aspasia, and even Ninon de I’Enolos, in as good seats as 
any of the Fifth Monarchy men. . . . Excuse this out¬ 
break. 

With his usual brusque acumen, John Nichol had 
certainly laid his finger firmly on the weak spot in all 
those two himdred volumes. For the rest, Mrs. Marshall 
was a conscientious and sincere craftswoman. Talent she 
decidedly had, of a quiet, modest kind. Like Mrs. 
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Oliphant, she laboured hard for the children’s sake, and 
proved brilliantly that the “ literal^ character” need not 
always be what Benjamin Disraeli said it Was. In the 
five cathedral cities of England in which she lived she 
did what she could towards the spread of tolerance and 
enlightenment. Miss Marshall rmates that once, when 
the services of Prof. Sylvanus Thompson had been engaged 
for a series of science lectures at Gloucester, the use of the 
room was curtly refused, and her mother charged with 
attempting “to take the bread out of a fellow-citizen’s 
mouth to put it into an outsider’s.” 

Mr. Marshall’s career was remarkably even and un¬ 
eventful. It called for just such a brief and discreet 
biography as Miss Beatrice Marshall has written. The 
book (which is illustrated) is a very favourable specimen 
of its kind. The one fault of it is the style, which is 
stilted. The author, no doubt, was unduly oppressed by 
a pious sense of the dignity and sacredness of her task. 
It is a pity, for Miss Marshall has quite an attractive 
style of her own, though there is no trace of it in the 
present volume. 


Mental Crochet-Work. 

jRotts of P<e*trum. By Edward McCurdy. (Allen. 3s. 6d. 

net.) 

Asbukedly it were not hard to make a book about 
Prostrum—Psestrum celebrated in the verse of Virgil, Ovid, 
Martial, Claudian; Passtrum fragrant yet with remembrance 
of roses that granted two summers to the Psestrum year. 
Under the inspiration of those gaunt Doric columns of 
dismantled temples, such as are seen in old John Berken- 
hout’s work, Paestriim sheds a glamour surpassing that of 
any Italian rose, save the white rose in whose image Dante 
tells us that Paradise is shaped, the glamour of a mighty 
race hardly to be more clearly distinguished in Modem 
Greece than in this Dorian city by the sea. Peestrum, and 
its god Poseidon, whose white horses could not save it 
from Lucanians, Saracens, and that pious vandal, Bobert 
Guiscard, deserves to enlist an epic poet, to say nothing of 
a vagrant essayist, in its service. 

But Mr. McCurdy goes to Prostrum for little save his 
title. His essays, wmch treat of Italy and the “ mediroval 
spirit,” may be denominated mental crochet-work; they 
are made up of little elegancies, deftly fashioned in a 
piece; yet porous withal, and not free from the affected 
sentiment which is obscurely known as “ preciousnees.” 
The first symptom of this deUcate malady appears in the 
preface, where we are assured that “ now that the leaves ” 
of Mr. McCurdy’s book “are all placed together” he 
knows that “they are but wind-flowers.” If they only 
were! 

But though they are not wind-flowers, they reveal a 
mind which, even if we measure it against one of the 
fluted pillars of a Prostrum ruin, is something more than 
dapper. 

Dante’s love-story is related with simple charm, and it 
was a happy thought to compare it with that told in 
“ Aucassin and Nicolete,” 

How virile the song-story, how dreamlike the book of 
the new life. For in “ Aucassin and Nicolete ” the 
minstrel sings of the love that “ many waters cannot 
quench, love more potent than desire to be dubbed knight 
or follow tourneys, more potent, too, than threats of hell 
and hopes of Paradise,” ... In the “ Vita Nuova ” the 
lover is pale and protesting, prone alike to verse and tears, 
to hold colloquies with love, and to call on passers-by for 
pity, but shrinking from rather than seeking contact with 
the lady; and the lady, she is gentle, pitiful, but yet a 
shadow—she glides silently across our path of vision, she 
is robed in red or in white, she is attended by one or more 
other ladies; a word, a gentle look, and she has passed by. 


and we only see the lover repining in solitude, or writing 
verses to other Istdies in order to veil the identity of his 
love. 

It is a mind of no ordinary sensibility which perceives, 
as our author does, the injustice done to antiquity by the 
ruthless stripping away of Nature’s “ girdle of beauty ” 
W too zealous conservators. Bespectii^ the Balks of 
Caracalla, he writes that the glades and thickets, mentioned 
by Shelley, “ are there no longer. No glint of colour in 
the arches. Their dull red is arid and bare as the sand 
beneath them. There is nothing to . . . hinder the 
realisation of the fact that these were onoe baths and are 
dust baths still.” 

On the whole, this is a nice little book, despite the 
crochet-work and the irritating preciosities of Mr. McCurdy’s 
stylo. 


Other New Books. 

The Bible Tbxte fbom the BBoniNiNa. ' 

VoL. Vn. By the Ebv. E. Gouoh. 

Some centuries ago there was a certain Cardinal Cajetan, 
or Cajetano, who thought, like St. Thomas A4uinas, that 
Christianity should be defended with the weapons of 
reason as well as with those of faith. As he flourished 
during the Bevival of Learning, he found that the stories 
in Genesis were a little hard to swallow in their literal 
sense, and he accordingly wrote a book explaining them 
away as allegories. The book was received with the 
respect due to anything emanating from the pen of a 
prince of the Church, and the Boman Court were a mat 
deal too wise to hint at even a suspicion of its unorthodoxy. 
Yet it never, so far as wo know, confirmed in the faith a 
single waverer, and is now as completely forgotten as the 
maunderings of the prophet Brothers. 

Not otherwise does Mr. Gough proceed. To every 
alleged instance of immoral teaching, self-contradiction, 
or downright absurdity taken from the Bible he has but 
one answer—allegory. In this volume, wherein he i-eaches 
the great event round which the whole of Christianity 
centres—viz., the Crucifixion—he explains away the clear 
and simple narrative of the Gospel m the same manner. 
Herod is Fleshly Glory, Pilate is the Military Power, and 
Jesus is the Truth. Hence, when the Bible says that 
Pilate delivered Jesus to the priests, it means that “ the 
Military Power gives up the Outer Christ who is in 
Faithful Preachers ” to the Judaisers. Hence it is idle to 
look for the site of Golgotha, which, as he broadljr hints, 
never existed, and we need not trouble ourselves with the 
fact that the darkening of the s\m mentioned in the 
Gospel is not referred to by profane writers. If the 
mui^er of Jesus was, as the author says, “ a spiritual 
killing,” what is the use of hunting for evidence of an 
historical one ? 

JSxpede Herculem. If the reader is inclined to this sort 
of stuff, he will find here plenty of it, for the work is to 
extend to eight volumes. For our part, we think Philo 
handled the allegorical method wiui more intelligence 
and at less length for the Old Testament, and that the 
Gnostic authors, from whom Mr. Gough quotes largely, 
were, at least, as good guides as he through the New. 
Perhaps the oddest thing about the book is that its author 
should still be, as we gather from his title-page that 
he is, a Congregational minister. (Kegan Paul.) 

The Hajidy Man Afloat By Bbv. G. Good- 

AND Ashobe. enotjoh, B.N. 

We have no doubt, any of us, that “ Jack’s the Lad.” 
For if ever fellow took delight in 
Swigging, kissing, dancing, fighting, 

Dam’me I’ll be bold to say that Jt^’s the lad. 

With my tol de rol, &c. 

Certainly Mr. Goodenough believes in Jack, and he 
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writes ol him with ample knowledge and appreciation. 
This is a book which it is a real pleasure to read, though 
it is by no means a model piece of literatime. It mi^t 
be better in arrangement, and in parts it is too scrappy. 
But the heart of the matter is here, the facts are reliaole, 
and, above all, the author rejoices in his subject. He does 
not present to you pictures of a navy mor^y swept and 
garnished, neither does ho invito you to consider minor 
shortcomings. What he does is to give a clear accoimt of 
a system wMch produces a set of men of whom the nation 
may bo honour^ly proud. All through there is the in¬ 
timate personal touch which gives life to details, breadth 
to sympathy. How the Handy Man is trained, the routine 
of his ship, his songs (the above quotation is from one of 
the most popular of them), what he eats and smokes, 
drinks and reads, his vocabulary, his weaknesses and his 
amazing generosity—these matters are all treated with 
kindliness, toleration, and humour. The way they have in 
the navy is a good way. It works well all round, even 
with grumblers. A carping marine complained that he’d 
been given “ ‘ all the wick of the coffee—all grouts, sir.’ 
‘ Very good,’ said the officer, ‘ you may have the thin of 
the soup to-morrow. See that he has, mind, sergeant.’ 
That man never made another complaint during the time 
ho was in the company.” (Fisher Unwin. 6 s.) 

Titaiha, Airo Othur Pobmb. By A. S. Cbipps. 

This collection of a hundred pages comprises ^eamens 
of the work of twelve years. In 1888 Atr. Cnpps was 
lyric about Titaniaa, Undines, Perditas. In 1898 ho was 
pre-occupied chiefly with Christian mysticism in em elegiac 
vein. The technical qualities of his verse had improved 
in the meantime. His muse was always modest, austere, 
and correct, but some of the later and longer poems show 
dignity and strength, and a rather fine restrained passion. 
The piece on the Death of St. Francis discloses a certain 
lofty simplicity of imaa^ation, and a deep sense of what 
Sir Thomas Browne called “the mystical mathematicks of 
heaven,” which^are quite worthy of the theme: 

1 that in Christ had tasted to the full 
The nails and knotted scourges of the world, 

Now felt the contrary and greater woe,— 

The utmost ache of God’s atoning grief,— 

Their bitterness who scourge and drive the nails, 

And bring upon themselves a darker pain 
Than any felt by scourged or crucified. 

Upon my heart gnawed, worse than sorrow of death,— 
Sorrow of- selfishness, and cursed my Cross 
With black forsaking of the Face of Love, 

My God, my God, Tnou wast forsaking me! 

On the whole the religious poems are much the best. 
The remainder, and especially the sonnets—Mr. Cripps 
walks even too “ circumspectly in that funambulatory 
track and narrow path ”—lack both colour and movement, 
though there is a song here and there which contains a 
pretty fancy very neatly expressed. The nine lines on the 
death of a child—“Early to Bed”—wotild look well in 
an anthology. (Mathews. 2s. 6 d. net.) 

Ano, akd Othee Poems. By Hewky Housman. 

Mr. Housman, in his preface, ingeniously wards off the 
remark, Nec aatis apparel cur versus factitet, which the 
sarcastic critic might carelessly fling at this little volume. 
Nevertheless, the implied question is one which Mr. 
Housman would find it extremely difficult to answer. 
There is too much of the “ yielding-to-the-importunities- 
of-friends ” tone in the author’s preliminary observations. 
More than half the book is occupied with four narratives 
in verse, none of which is good ; the least tedious is “ 'The 
Four Knights of Sussex,” a fairly picturesque elaboration 
of “ some dim recollection of an old nursery story.” Mr. 
Housman is more successful in the very short pieces with 


an aphoristic turn to them. There is some tolerable pro- 
verbuil phUosophy in “ A Handful of Couplets ” : 

Beauty God makes, and having made it, straight 
The devil steals and uses it for bait,— 

One short piece is entitled “ Advancing spring hath wintry 
days ”: 

Advancing spring hath wintry days. 

Ascending paths have downward ways, 

And quickest flights have sore delays. 

Tides oft seem ebbing while they flow. 

Spring flowers are frost-nipt ere they blow, 
Beturning health ill days can show. 

And so on. It is not high passion, but it exhibits an in¬ 
dubitable fact. Spring flowers are frost-nipt ere they 
blow. (Brighton: W. J. Smith.) 

Girls’ Christian Names. By Helena Swan. 

Someone inclined that way might write an amusing 
analytical book about the choice of Christian names, the 
popularity of some names, the epidemic rejection of others, 
the localisation of certain names in certain social spheres, 
and what not. Perhaps the choice of names is a too vast 
chaos of fad, association, and vanily to be handled. 
One thing is certain, Christian names are rarely bestowed 
nowadays for their meaning. The name is chosen, and its 
meaning is looked up afterwards. Ethel means of noble 
birth, and one hears it shrieked from an upper window in 
Leather-lane. Maggie means child of light, and it is 
probably common among the chainmakers’ children at 
Cradley Heath. Hilda means “ batUe-maid,” and is 
bestowed by Quakers. Susan means a graceful white lily, 
and is scorned of flower-girls. Gladys means lame, and 
“ has of late years become popular.” Una means “ bom 
in famine,” and is usually found among girls bom in 
luxury. Such contradictions abound. Another curious 
thing is the identity of names seemingly widely separated. 
Alice is a variant of Ethel, and so is Audrey. Yolande is 
Violet writ fine. Winifred and Gwendolen are one. Miss 
Swan has done her work very prettily. We only wonder 
that, taking such pains, she did not give us a special list 
of names grouped under the headings Hebrew, German, 
Norse, Saxon, &c., or have arranged her index so. The 
etymology of each name is carefuUy declared or surmised, 
and then its history and the names of its famous owners 
are given; finally, we have its occurrences in literature 
noted. Oddly enough, in her diligent search for poetical 
eulogies of girls’ names Miss Swan has overlooked 
Lamb’s sonnet on Edith, which it would surely have 
suited her purpose to quote. We will present her with 
it here: 

In Christian world Mary the garland wears! 

Bebecoa sweetens on a Hebrew’s ear; 

Quakers for pure Priscilla are more clear; 

And the light Gaul by amorous Ninon swears. 

Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines ! 

What air of fragrance Rosamond throws around I 
How like a hymn doth sweet Cecilia sound I 
Of Martha, and of Abigail, few lines 
Have bragged in verse. Of coarsest household stuff 
Should homely Joan be fashioned. But can 
You Barbara resist, or Marian ? 

And is not Clare for love excuse enough ? 

Yet, by my faith in numbers, I profess 
These all ^n Saxon Edith please me less. 

(Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 

Life in Scotland a Hundred 

Years Ago. By James Murray. 


How many Englishmen know of the existence of the 
remarkable “Statistical Account of Scotland, 1791-1799,” 
compiled by Sir John Sinclair, Baronet ? It is anything 
but statistically dry, and is repellent to the ordinary 
reader only in its bulk, which runs to twenty-one large 
volumes. Sir John Sinclair’s idea was to get an account 
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of each parish in Scotland from its minister; and he 
practically succeeded. The ministers entered into the 
scheme with zest, and most of them supplied information 
far exceeding what the schedule of inquiries contemplated. 
The result was a Wge budget of facts relating to the 
domestic economy, customs, amusements, superstitions, 
and education of the people at a time when they were 
emerging from what we would now be tempted to call 
barbarism. A good idea of the period may be formed 
from the simple fact that the Statistical Account—of which 
Mr. Murray’s pages are the whipped cream—abounds in 
lamentations over the spread of tea drinking and whisky 
drinking as vices between which there was little or 
nothing to choose. The disuse of the old Kilmarnock 
bonnet in favour of hats is frequently noted with regret, as 
a sign of spreading luxury. The minister of Forres says : 

The drinking of whisky instead of good ale is a miser¬ 
able change, and so likewise is the very general use of 
tea. These put together have been exceedingly hurtful 
both to health and morals. It will probably be considered 
as a pretty curious fact that, instead of two or three tea¬ 
kettles about sixty years ago, perhaps one for the laird, 
another for the parson, and a, third for the factor, there 
are here now two hundred at the least. 

The book abounds with such curiosities, and it will use¬ 
fully swell that tide of interest in old Scottish life which 
has risen of late so conspicuously. (Paisley: Gardner.) 

A IiiFKTiME IN South By Sib John Eobinson, 

Afeica. K.C.M.G. 

When the time comes for the great and comprehensive 
■history of South Africa to be written, one of the most 
useful volumes to which the compiler will turn will be this 
story of the first Premier of Natal, Sir John Eobinson, 
K.C.M.G. In telling the story of his life in South Africa 
Sir John Eobinson really gives the history of Natal, the 
colony in which his father settled and in which he brought 
up his family. Just half a century ago Eobinson the 
elder went out to South Africa, and in November, 1852, 
started the Natal Mercury in partnership with a local 
printer. The paper was a little weekly sheet, but it seems 
to have been needed by the yoimg community, for it 
gradually became a bi-weekly and eventually a daily 
paper. In 1854 Mr. Eobinson became its sole proprietor, 
and in 1860 handed it over to his son, the future Sir John 
Eobinson, and the first Premier of Natal. In 1863, after 
a visit to England, the young journalist became a colonial 
legislator, being returned for Durban. He started with 
three great cardinal lines of policy, which he adhered to 
all through his career—Eailway Extension, Eesponsible 
Government, and South African Union. Eesponsible 
Government was granted to Natal in 1893, but in 1887 
Sir John Eobinson had been chosen by Natal as its sole 
representative at the first Imperial Ooirference just before 
the Queen’s Jubilee. It was on this occasion that Sir John 
was knighted by the Queen. The autobiography is so 
modestly told that it is really more of a history of the 
colony tiian of the writer, but the Minister and the colony 
were so closely bound up together that, perhaps, this was 
inevitable. It is interesting to have the opinion of so well- 
balanced a mind on the Boer War. Sir John Eobinson, in 
a chapter on this phase of South African history, says that 
everything that he has heard and read since the Bloem¬ 
fontein Conference broke up makes it more and more 
manifest that British supremacy was the one thing 
hanging in the balance, and that the struggle has been 
a contest for existence between Boerdom and the 
Empire, between British paramountcy and Eepublican 
domination. This pronouncement is of great value at the 
present time, as Sir John Eobinson has had every oppor¬ 
tunity for learning the truth, and the calm judgment which 
would cau.se him to arrive at a just conclusion. The state 
of his health unfortunately prevented him from being 
present at the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, but all 


interested in South Africa will bo glad to make his 
acquaintance in these modest and pleasantly - vmtten 
pages. (Smith, Elder & Co. 10s. 6d.) 

The Holy Year of Jubilee. By Hubert Thurston. 

The practice of celebrating the be^nning of a new cycle 
is not new or peculiar to the Christian Church. Follow¬ 
ing her usual policy in the case of things in themselves 
indifierent, the Church of Eomo has adopted and adapted 
to her own ends and the spiritual welfare of her children 
the customary rejoicings over the opening century. The 
Christian ceremony of unsealing that one of the five gpreat 
doors opening from the portico of St. Peter’s into the 
nave which is kept fast from jubilee to jubilee is 
generally attributed to Burchard, master of ceremonies to 
Alexander VI. His first investigations showed that the 
golden door of Jubilee, of which there was common 
report, was no door at all; merely “there had been an 
altar in that place where we thought there had been a 
doorway.” That difficulty was easily circumvented, and 
pretty soon there was a doorway in fact: “ Since the 
populace had this idea, I was unwilling to disturb a belief 
that could only foster devotion.”. With the Pope’s formal 
gening of the porta eanta begins the observance of the 
Holy Year; an 1 with the door are loosed the floodgates of 
the Church’s Treasury of Merit for the extinction of the 
debt of temporal punishment due for sin forgiven. Father 
Thurston’s hook is' a searching study of what is at the 
least an extraordinary example of the Church’s instinct of 
conservation. (Sands. 12s. 6d. net.) 


The “ English Theological Library ” (Macmill^ 78. 6d. 
each volume) is inaugurated by the issue of reprints of the 
Sermons and Analogy of Bishop Butler in two volumes. 
The intention is to issue either complete editions or selected 
portions of the writings of the principal English theo- 
mgians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with 
such introductions and notes as may make these works of 
real service to students, especially those preparing for 
imiversity and ordination examinations. The volumes are 
handsomely produced, and the series is furnished with a 
general introduction by the Bishop of London. 

Eecitation is not a very popular art among adults; but 
at school it is both popular and useful. Bell’s Standard 
Elocutionist used to bo the groat collection ; but we fancy 
its knell has been sounded of late years bjr numerous 
successors. Among these none is so imposing as llte 
Public School Speaker, compiled by Mr. F. Warre Cornish, 
the Vice-Provost of Eton, and published by Mr. Murray. 
The g^reater part of this portly volume is filled with selec¬ 
tions from British poetry, drama, prose, and oratory; but 
the Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian classics 
have short sections to themselves. We do not quite see 
merit in the alphabetical arrangement of authors in each 
section, which places Shakespeare between Lytton and 
Shelley, and Milton between Mickle and William Morm; 
but the selection of pieces and the printing are alike 
admirable. 

The verse collected by Mr. Philip Gibbs in The Trouba¬ 
dour (Cassell, Is. 6d.) is intended also for recitation; and 
it is tne editor’s belief that many collections of poems for 
recitation are but ill-adapted for declamation, though 
beautiful in themselves. And yet to many poems extremely 
well fitted for recitation, Mr. Gibbs adds Shelley’s “ Sky¬ 
lark” and Adelaide Procter’s “Lost Chord,” neither of 
which seems suitable. 

A naive and engag^ing autobiography is Beminiscences 0 / 
Morris Steinert. Mr. Steinert is a pianist of considerable 
repute in America, and a zealous collector of old instru¬ 
ments. In a long and varied career begun in Bavaria in 
1831, and continued mainly in the United States, Mr. 
Steinert has seen men and things worth talking about, 
and from it all he has deduced the lesson “ to enjoy what 
we have, and to be happy at any cost.” 
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Th» Lift and Btath of Richard Tea and Nayi By Maurice 
Hewlett. (Macmillan. Bs.) 

Mb. Hewlett’s new book prepares a situation from which 
we would choose to escape, because, in our opinion— 
admirers of Mr. Hewlett as we are, believers in Mr. Hewlett 
as we are—it is a failure. A splendid failure; yes; but 
a failure. 

The principal cause of this failure is the author’s divided 
mind. Psychologically Mr. Hewlett’s Eichard may be 
true. Eichard' may have been like that. But a Mycho- 
loglcM study must be concentrated to have any rei force, 
and in Mr. Hewlett the psychologist and romancer are 
always at war. During their conflict the story loses force, 
Md the reader is puzzled into something that is often very 
like fatigue. A man must do one thing or the other, and 
Mr. Hewlett has tried to do both. 

Yet even had Mr. Hewlett suppressed his pleasant, 
robiwt, romantic tendencies, and decided exclusively to 
exhibit Eichard as (say) Mr. Meredith exhibits Sir 
Willoughby Patteme, the attempt would, we think, have 
been a mistake. It would have been an error in tact— 
novelists’ tact. Because Eichard Coeur-de-Lion is essen- 
tiaUy a romantic figure to the imagination, a man of 
action, and a novelist dares too much who would lay bare 
the machinery of such a character and disturb such an 
illusion. Indeed, our own advice, to Mr. Hewlett would 
bo never to touch history at all. History alv?ays means 
old prejudices and foregone conclusions, and these things 
take a tremendous discount off the novelist’s efforts. In 
The Foreet Lovers Mr. Hewlett made his own history, and 
it was entrancing. Ho should always make his own 
history, we are convinced. 

And we are not sure but that Mr. Hewlett would do well 
to cultivate a quieter manner. Nothing is better than 
sparkling wine now and then, but for steady use the still 
is best. Mr. Hewlett effervesces all the time. To be sure, 
no one effervesces better, with more savour and spirit; 
and there are some excellent pages in this book; but his 
efforts seem to us a woful waste of superb energy. The 
total effect is as though a dead steed—or, if you will, dead 
leopard—were being flogged with every gprace and gusto 
that the art of flagellation knows. “ What a consummate 
whipster!” we say; “but what a singularly deceased 
animal! ” 

Mr. Hewlett must take himself in hand, be more single- 
minded again. For few of our novelists have finer 
powers than he. 


Chloric of the Island, By H. B. Marriott Watson. Illus- 
trated. (Harper Brothers. 6s.) 

Ii’ Mr. Marriott Watson had as much imagination as he 
has fancy, and if hie powers of invention equalled his 
powers of—shall we call it ?—contrivance, he woxild be in 
a fair way to rejuvenate the dying romantic school. For 
Ms literary methods are admirable, and he knows the 
right word when he sees it. Ho is a most delicate crafts¬ 
man, and hates anytMng less good than his best. With 
him a sentence is a procession, not a string, of words. 
The present book shows no new departure. It is in the 
heroic vein, and CMoris Carmichael, member of a bully¬ 
ing family who on their Cornish isle concocted sundry 
nefarious schemes in the year 1805, is just such a heroine 
as we have seen many times before. The first collision of 
Wwburton, the quite satisfactory hero, with the hard- 
riding Carmichaels is better than anytMng else in the 
book, except the very brilliant description of the yacht in 
the “ Gut,” on page 60. After the beginmng, the in¬ 
trigue lacks the inventive quality even more than is usual 
with Mr. Marriott Watson. For instance: 

“I pay a doable debt, Mr. Warburton,” he said, and 
pulled at the trigger. 


At that moment there was a short cry, and out of the 
interior darkness of the passage stepped Ohloiis Oar- 
michael. 

“ You shall not, Nick,” she cried angrily. “ Ton are 
blood-guilty. I will not have you so stmu yourself.” 

“ Get you gone, Chloris 1 ’’ said Nicholas savagely. 
“ Interfere not! ” 

Dropping the torch she held she sprang at his arm. 

Nay, I will be obeyed! I command obedience! ”• she 
cried fiercely. “ Do you think yon have some pogr 
serving-maid to reckon with P Put that down, you mad*- 
man! ” 

These almost supernatural appearances “in the nick <A 
time ’’ are a device too entirely fatigui for the use of a 
novelist of pretensions—too facile, too inexpensive. The 
writing is as meticulous, as pretty mannered, as ever. 
“ Gouts of blood . . . distained Ms cravat.” The National 
Observer might be alive again. Sometimes Mr. Marriott 
Watson exceeds his license, as in, “ If these were brothers 
. . . they were discriminated by a marveUous incongruity," 
But how infinitely better are even these thing^s than the 
cliches of the hack 1 


Ferity, By Sidney Pickering. 

(Edwam Arnold. 6s.) 

When, at the commencement of a novel, “ a reddemng 
winter sim ” is “ sending long, level beams across the 
fields ” ; when the hero’s Christian name is Noel; and he 
has a “hawk’s eye” and “a knack of getting what I 
want,” then the wise reader is fairly sure that that novel 
will contain a great deal of conventionality and not much 
original observation. In the case of Ferity, however, the 
wise reader, without being wholly mistaken, would have 
a narrow escape of being in the wrong. Conventional the 
novel is, and signs of original observation are sadly to 
lack, but it is far better than most stories about dashing 
■young fellows named Noel—especially considering that 
the youth’s surname is Champneys. Mr. Pickering has 
somehow given a picture of rural England in the time of 
the Eegency which has a decided effectiveness; and the 
course of his plot, too, is fresh and even surprising, 
though the end is not quite convincing in its sudden 
tragMy. Veri^, one of five sisters named after the 
virtues, and child of a hard-drinking, loud - swearing 
scoundrel of a parson who struck and staged Ms daughter 
of twenty - three, and was mixed up with smuggling 
crimes, is a human enough girl, not at all an angel (as 
admirers of Noels are wont to bo), and she is drawn 
without the slightest trace of sentimentality. The author 
has lavished all his sentimentalily on a single figure—that 
of Zadok Tregoze, the son of the soil who loved Vori^ 
and died for her. Noel, the jeune premier, of whom it is 
recorded that he kissed two girls in one chapter, is a 
failure. On the whole. Ferity is a praiseworthy book, 
^vented with skill, aud written with conspicuous care, 
it shows a little imaginative power, and a pleasant fancy 
everywhere. The author is sometimes innocently unfor¬ 
tunate in Ms phraseology, and he has been content to 
take several characters at second hand, instead of direct 
from life. 


Notes on Novels. 

[^These notes on the weeVt Fiction are not necessarily final, 
Revietos of a selection will foUow,'] 

A Vizikk’s DAtraHTEE. By Lillias Hamilton, M.D. 

Dr. Lillias Hamilton is known to fame as the lady 
doctor at the court of the Amir of Afghanistan. This 
novel, “a tale of Gie Hazara war,” is entirely Afghan. 
“ Every character,” says Dr. Hamilton, “ is drawn from 
a model, and should, therefore, 
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acciuate description of one phase, at any rate, of Afghan 
life.” The Cmef Secretary, Dr. Hamilton tells us, “is 
described as he was then, not as he is now, surrounded 
with the luxury of the most refined and cultured intellects 
in the world.” The MS. of the book was shown to the 
Chief Secretary, wisely, we think, remembering the fate 
of Charlotte Leyland. He read it and said: “I think it 
very like what I was.” What a nice man! (Murray. 6 a.) 

A Datohtee of the Fields. Bt Kathasinb Tynan. 

A pleasant, simple story of Irish life, the life that ends 
in marriage, by an Irishwoman who is three parte poet and 
one part novelist. Meg, the heroine, was of finer day 
than her mother, or, as Bridget put it, referring to some 
cream cakes she had made, “ Not that the mistress ’ll 
know the differ; but Miss Meg’s more delicate in the 
appetite, as is but natural, seein’ how the mistress rared 
her, God help her.” Meg married the Captain, and the 
Epilogue spe^s of a nursery. (Smith, Elder. 6 s.) 

A Boouk in Love. By Tom Gallon. 

The author of Tatterley has been described as one whose 
novels have a “ distinct Dickensian flavour,” and A Rogue 
in Zove seems to come under that categoiy. It is a story 
dealing with that class of life where the characters call 
each other “mate,” and say “fink” instead of “think.” 
Much of it is faintly humorous; but the beginning intro* 
duces us to prison and murder: “ Matey, ’tain’t so bad as 
that, is it f An’ I led yer into it! Ain’t there nuffink I 
kin do?” Of course there was. (Hutchinson. 6 s.) 

Love in Cue Village. By Oeme Angus. 

A collection of nine sketches of Dorsetshire village life, 
from the sympathetic pen of the author of Jan Oxher. In 
a preface Orme Angus explains the thread of continuity that 
runs through the sketches. The peasant, she maintains, 
is not dull. “ No life can be called dull where there is 
that supreme desire of man for maid and maid for man.” 
80 we are given a series of stories, studies of character and 
dialect, based upon the love affairs of various dwellers 
in the village. There are pictures too. (Ward, Lock. 6 s.) 

The Inimitable Mbs. Massingham. By H. Compton. 

“ It was early in the month of May, in the year one 

thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine-.” The yarn 

is told in the first person. Book I. passes in London Town 
and Kentish lanes; in Book II. we are transported, with 
the narrator, to Botany Bay: “ I would have saved you,” 
said Patty, “but you have rejected me; you shall learn 
what a woman scorned can accomplish.” (Chatto. 6 s.) 


heavens a shaft of golden light fell upon them as they 
swept onward to that life that knows not death-” (Elliot 
Stow. 6 s.) 

The White Battalions. By Feed M. White. 

Mr. Fred M. White, if we may be permitted the locu¬ 
tion, has “gone it” this time. The cover of his book 
shows a company of soldiers advancing upon the British 
lion, and on page 12 we read: “ And then in a moment 
there flashed out a roar of war, war—France and Bussia 
at the throat of England! ” Mr. White writes like this: 
Example I.—“The Oily of all Emotions throbbed and 
palpitated with a fierce knowledge of life. Paris the Gay, 
Lutetia the Splendid, stood quivering on tiptoe with the 
garlands in her hair and the singing robes about her.” 
Example II.—“The Cleopatra of the North still lay 
sinuous in the embrace of the quicksilver Antony of the 
South.” (Pearson. 6 s.) 

Madame Bohemia. By Feanois Neilson. 

A story of New York Bohemian life by the stage- 
manager of the Boyal Opera House, Covent Garden, and 
two other London theatres. Mr. Neilson evidently knows 
the Bohemian side of New York life well—such comers 
as Guarini’s dive, to which we are told Edwin Booth and 
Lawrence Barrett were wont to repair “for the soup and 
spaghetti for which Guarini was famous.” (Macqueen. 6 s.) 

The Jot of Captain Bibot. By A. Palaoio Valdes. 

Signor Valdes is a Spanish novelist. Minna Smith is his 
tran^tor. Sylvester Baxter is his introducer. When the 
author wrote to Mr. Baxter about The Joy of Captain 
Ribot, he said: “It is a protest from the depms against 
the eternal adultery of the French novel.” The la^ two 
lines of Signor Valdes’ masterpiece are: 

“ Uncle Bibot, I am waiting for you! ” 

“I am coming, my girlie, I am coming.” 

A Scholae of his College. By W. E. W. Collins. 

A story cast in a somewhat old-fashioned form begin¬ 
ning with pictures of English coimtry life and a venerable 

type of squire. “ All I know is that this d-d 

schooling cost a pretty penny. More than £500 I have 
paid for the young rascal already, and there seems to be 
no end to it.” The college part of the book begins at 
Chapter VIII. with a “ rather more than a year later, on 
a February night, some three weeks after the commence¬ 
ment of the Easter term, four men were standing round 
the fireplace of a ground-floor room in the back quad of 
St. Hilary’s.” (Blackwood. 6 b.) 


Feom Valet to Ambassadoe. By Philip Tbbheene. Jean Keie of Ceaig Neil. 


By Sarah Tytlee. 


Written in the first person. The narrator begins as a 
valet and ends as an ambassador to the Court of Man- 
gaboo. We have not been entertained by this valet’s pro¬ 
gress. The valet in “ The Lackey’s Carnival” had humour 
of a kind. Mr. Treheme’s gentleman has none. Such a 
passage as this is just nothing : “ Your grandfather, my 
boy, had all the disadvantages of a public school and 
university education ; you, James, have to suffer for the 
time-honoured tradition of indiscriminate primogeniture.” 
(Sands. 3s. 6 d.) 

Aliens Afloat. By H. E. A. Coate. 

“ ‘ Go where, bo’sim ? ’ asked the elder apprentice in a 
quiet tone, ‘to hell, or to sea?’” As may be gathered 
from the above, this is a story of the sea, telling how the 
British ship Magic set sail for Sydney manned by a foreign 
crew, and what befel her in the .Southern Ocean. When 
Dora and Gregory rose from the surface of tlie “ seething 
cauldron, locked in each other’s arms . . . from out the 


A pleasant domestic story passing, as the title indicates, 
in Scotland, by an author whose name is well known to 
the readers of what are known as the rectory public 
magazines. Jean, aged twenty-two, had neither brother 
nor sister, and the intercourse between herself and her 
father was of “an affectionately distant character.” 
(Long. 6s.) 


We have also received from Messrs. Sands & Co. four 
novels by Mr. Charles Qarvice. They are entitled Her 
Hearth Besire, Nance, The Outcast of the Family, and A 
Coronet of Shame, and have had a large sale in America, 
where, we are also informed, more than 250,000 volumes 
have already been sold. The scenes in each case are 
laid in England, and the incidents, dealing lar^ly with 
English society, are of an exciting character. We have 
also received from Mr. John Long The Strength of Straw, 
by Esme Stuart, and Friendship and Folly, by Mary Louise 
Pool 
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Patmore s Philosophy. 

Ik our review of Mr. Ohampneys’s biography of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, we left untouched the large section 
dealing with his speculative opinions and unpublished 
fragments. We propose now to mve some view of both. 
Our space, inde^, will not allow us to follow Mr. 
Champneys in his full and very excellent account of the 
poet’s whole system, hut we may give, perhaps, an idea of 
its central portion. 

The whole of his teaching, both in prose and poetry, 
was based upon the principle that “ the things which are 
unseen are known by the things which are seen ”; or, 
in his favourite quotation from Goethe, “God reveals 
himself in ultimates.” The universe, no less than man, 
is made after the image of God. But, since things equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another, it follows that 
Nature is throughout analogous with man, as both are 
with God. On this, the system of the Neo-Platonists, Mr. 
Patmore proceeds, in verse and prose, perpetually dis¬ 
cerning in Nature the revelation of man, in man of 
Nature, of God in both. Por his first principles he relies 
on intuition, which, like all true poets and Platonists, he 
holds to he a higher reason. Of the ladder of symbols 
by which he ascends to God and the “choir invisible,” 
the base, to him, is nuptial love. He rightly discerns the 
mystery of sex as the core of creation—“ Which two ^eat 
sexes animate the world.” And nuptial love he considers 
the image and key of the ultimate relations between God 
and man. Hence he exalts the sanctity of true marriage, 
as not opposed to, hut a heightening of chastity. Chastity 
lost can oe regained by struggle. “ There, of pure virgins 
seen. Is purer none. Save one. Than Mary Magdalene,” 
he says in one Ode. True marriage is that wherein 
spiritual union precedes, exalts, and justifies the union 
of sense. “ Bright with the spirit shines the sense. As 
with the sun a fieecy cloud.” It is such marriage alone 
which is a symbol of the marriage between Creator and 
creature. 

These views explain his life-long devotion to the 
single theme of sex, which, in his hands, com¬ 
prises the whole scheme and pMosophy of human life. 
He carried the analog into literature, art, and even (as 
Mr. Champneys rightly judges) politics. The method of 
symbolical interpretation which resulted from his phUo- 
Bophy he applied to the ritual of his church, and to the 
explanation of Scripture. In this he merely revived a 
primitive tradition, thrust out of sight by modem 
Rationalism. There is an example among the fragments 
in this hook where he applies the loss and finding of Christ 
in the Temple to man’s spiritual loss of Christ amidst the 
cares of business. Finally, he says, the soul finds Him in 
the Temple, its own body. For it is a consequence of the 
principles we have sketched, that in the study of the 
analogies of the body man has a key to the knowledge of 
God, so far as such knowledge applies to his own needs. 
The poetic beauty with which he handles this method can 
only be understood in the reading; nor will it he relished 
by the average Anglo-Saxon, with his terror of imagery. 
It is a further result of Coventry Patmore’s principles 


that he holds no men to have been without some truth; 
and therefore applies his system to the heathen myths, 
finding in them analogies to Christian doctrine, as did the 
Early Christians. Hence the abundant allusions to pagan 
mythology in his poems, never arbitrary, but showing 
true insight into analogy. The difference between his 
poems and his prose is strictly the difference between 
synthesis and analysis. What in the one is condensed in 
aJl the splendours of inclusive imagery, in the other re¬ 
appears set forth with almost scholastic plainness and 
severity—so far as the difficult subject-matter will admit. 

The fragments which are given in Mr. Champneys’s 
biography from his papers or his letters are unequal, 
especijJly in the poetical sections, hut often contain the 
quintessence of his spirit, for the not too memy who are in 
sympathy with his peculiar cast of mind. Thus in verse: 

Men oft see God, 

But never know ’tie He tail He has passed. 

Or this very characteristic couplet: 

What little, laughing Goddess comes this way. 

Bound as an O, and simple as Good-day ? 

Here is one of his most truculent epigrams: 

A bee upon a briar-rose hung, 

And wild with pleasure, sack’d and kiss’d; 

A flesh-fly near, with snout in dung. 

Sneer’d, “ What a Transcendentalist I ” 

The second line of the following is in the poet’s most 
Crashaw-like vein of exquisitely discriminated diction: 

Thou’st turned my substance all to honeycipnb. 

Each atomy a cell of discrete sweet. 

Lovely is the line on primroses: 

That touched mine eyes like kisses cool. 

Touched with his own grave pathos is this couplet: 

Sad as a ship far off at fall of day. 

Alone upon the wide sea-way. 

He speaks, with keen observation of natural contrast, about 
The baby leaves of aged elms in Spring. 

And there is a very fine hit, full of ominous magic: 

A cloud-bank pale 

With phantom portent of unhappy peace. 

This has the great and singular suggestiveness of his best 
work. Another couplet has the vignette quality which one 
finds in Milton’s—and Coventry Patmore’s—“ L’Allegro ”; 

The sunny field of shadowy stooks 
Untied by ambush-fearing rooks. 

Finally, we may cite a passage the serenely sweet felicity 
of whidi is entirely his own: 

As seen from smoky street, the thymy head 
Of some high hill alone with the sweet sun. 

To quote the aphoristic and other prose fragments of 
Coventry Patmore, when they bear on religion, is a more 
difficult matter; because they are usually intimately con¬ 
cerned with his most recondite spiritual psychology, and 
are not unfrequently couched in the specim terms of his 
own religion. Thus they would each require a com¬ 
mentary of some length to be made intelligible for average 
readers. But it is possible to adventure on a few, which 
shall he given without comment: 

A little bone, questioned by the anatomist, remembers 
the whole beast, a million years deceased. 

'Thy love is an incessant trouble in my breast, like one 
of those little quiet wells where the upheaval of the sand 
never ceases. 

Like milk from the kind, impatient breast, so willing to 
feed that, on the approach of the baby’s mouth, it waits 
not to be pressed. 
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Good people and relinon* are tbe first to say, “ He hath 
a devil ” of any one whose way is widely different from, 
and may be K^eatly higher, thw their own. 

The song Giat is the thing it says. 

That which is tinique in tiie soul is its true self, which 
is only expressed in life or art when the false self has been 
surrendered wholly. In saints this surrender is continual; 
in poets, &o., it is only in inspired moments. 

None can move this world ^ess he stands upon another. 

As the Word of God is God’s imane, so the word of man 
is Ais image, and “ a man is known oy ^ speech.” 

By this you may know vision: that it is not what you 
expected, or even what you could have imagined, and that 
it IS never repeated. 

Then comes a selection, partly from letters, partly from 
writings for the press, with the difference from those 
already quoted ^at they are on secular themes—largely 
literary. Here there is scarce any need for commentary; 
yet it may be said of the two first extracts that he did 
actually acknowledge a power and meteoric splendour in 
Shelley wHch it would not be surmised that he corifessed 
from what is hero said. Browning, on the other hand, he 
would not accept as a poet—repelled by his outrages on 
form. This ho hold more essential than matter—firmly 
though he insisted on the latter; 

I have been reading Shelley again, after never having 
looked at him for thirty years. My young impression of 
him is quite unchanged. Most of his poems—even his 
most celebrated, as “Prometheus Bound’’[Unbound]—^is 
all unsubstantial splendour, like the transformation sc^e 
of a pantomime or the silvered glob^ hung up in gin- 
palaces. He is least unreal when he is wicked, or repre¬ 
senting wicked people, as in the “ Cenci.” 

Browning has nearly every poetic faculty—except that 
of writing poetry—^in an eminent degree. But as a pie 
must have a crust, and a good pie must have a good crust, 
so a good poem must have, not merely worthy contents, 
but a beautiful exterior; indeed, the external in poetry is 
of more consequence than the internal. 

I have lately read again Morris’s poem, “Love is 
Enough,’’ which you gave me. It is a most lofty and 
delicate atmosphere of mystic tenderness and joy. I don’t 
know that a poem can have higher praise. But it is one 
of those things which, as Lord Dundreary says, “ No 
fellow can be expected to uiiderstand.’’_ 

[By this he probably meant that it was beyond the 
vulgar comprehension. He always maintained his high 
admiration for this single poem of William Morris.] 

There is a good deal [in Ooleridge] which is not much 
worth reading, but when he is himself, that is, in about 
one-sixth of what ho has written, he is quite beyond any 
modem poet in the power of expressing himself consum¬ 
mately and with apparent ease. Yet he, more than anyone 
else, idways gives me the impression that poetic expression 
is far from having reached its last development. Lan¬ 
guage, I am sure, has latent musical powers beyond 
anything we at present imagine; and if I were twenty 
years younger, I would set about endeavouring to prove 
this. Perhaps I may yet do a little in that way. 

[His Odes were his contribution to the experiment. 
But he held that only in a handful had he made adequate 
use of the metre; and he still cherished vague ideas of 
further possible refinements in versification.] 

It is a common mistake of modem artists—poets, 
painters, musicians, and others—to think that they are 
mtense when they are only tense. Great intensity is 
always calm, often gay and playful in its exterior. 

I went to see the exhibition of the Blake drawings at 
the Burlington Club, and they quite confirmed me in my 
old view of Blake as artist and poet. It was nearly all 
utter rubbish, with here and there not so much a gleam as 
a trick of genius. He does not seem to me to have been 
mad, but only to have assumed a sort of voluntary madness 
of freedom from convention in order to make himself 
original. He is, therefore, in a measure original, as any 
tolerably clever and perceptive mind would become if it 
chose to pay so ruinous a price for originality. He reminds 


me a good deal of that “ pet lamb ’’ we had at Heron’s 
Ghyll, who imperceptibly grew into a strong pet ram, and 
was still called the “ pet lamb,’’ until suddenly it dawned 
on us it was not a lamb at all, but a very iU-tehaved ram 
assuming the airs and privileges of his infancy. So, you 
remember, we sent him to tbe butcher’s. 

The synthetic eye, which is the highest and rarMt 
faculty of the artist, is almost one and the same thing with 
what is called poetic imagination, and is the source of all 
artistic beauty. The heather is not much, and the rock is 
not much, but the heather and the rook, discerned in their 
living expressional relationship by the poetic eye, are very 
much indeed—a beauty whm is living with the life of 
man, and therefore inexhaustible. The greater the number 
of objects that we taken in at once by the poet’s or the 
artist’s eye, the greater the beauty: but true poets and 
artista know that this power . . . can only be exercised, 
in the present state of our faculties, in a very limited way: 
hence there is generally ... a great simplicity in and 
apparently jealousy of their subjects, strikingly in con¬ 
trast with the works of those who fancy that they are de¬ 
scribing when they are only cataloging. The power of 
seeing things in their living relationships which constitutes 
genius is rather a virtue than a talent. . . . Simply to 
believe the witness of their own eyes is what few men 
ever dream of unless such witness happens to have the 
testimony of common consent. There is, perhaps, more of 
the innocent vision of ripe genius in English poetry than 
in all other poetry, ancient and modem put together; and 
this confers upon English poetry a rhythmical excellence 
which is not only scarcely ever found in the poetry of any 
other modem people, but which no other modern people 
seem to have faculties to comprehend. 

The whole of this last passage, which we have abbre¬ 
viated, is profound and true. Indeed—while we leave to 
the reader these extracts too varied and question-raising to 
bo summed up—it may be said, in conclusion, that, if the 
judgments on individuals may often call for caveat and 
m^ification, the statements of general principle appear 
more sound to the roots the more mey are meditated. This 
was characteristic of Coventry Patmore. He is not strong 
in “ appreciation,” but in philosophic analysis of artistic 
law his writings have a quite classic weight and per¬ 
manence. 


A Farewbli.. 

With all my will, but much against my heart, 

We two now part. 

My Very Dear, 

Our solace is, the sad road lies so clear. 

It needs no art. 

With faint, averted feet 
And many a tear 

In our opposed paths to persevere. . 

Go thou to East, I West. 

We wUl not say 

There’s any hope, it is so far away. 

But, O, my Best, 

When the one darling of our widowhead. 

The nursling Grief, 

Is dead. 

And no dews blur our eyes _ 

To see the peach-bloom come in evening skies. 
Perchance we may. 

Where now this night is day. 

And even through faith of still averted feet. 

Making full circle of our banishment, 

AmaziM meet; 

The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet 
Heasoning tbe termless feast of our content 
With tears of recognition never diy. 

ify Coventry Patmt.re. Quoted in 
the “ Oxford Anthology," by 
A. T. Quiller-Couch {Cla-iendon 
Press). 
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Things Seen. 

One of the Public. 

Ojn my first attempt at public speaking the ordeal was 
made easy for me. I was allowed to sit, and the 
audience seemed really eager to hear what I had to say. 
It was composed of a score or so of earnest men and 
women, members of a reading circle, and they had 
gather^ in a narrow room to hear me discourse on 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. The sight of those intelligent 
people, each head inclined a little forward, each face lit 
with encouri^ement, gave me confidence, and I spoke for 
an hour and a half, spoke to one person after the manner, 
I believe, of orators. She was an elderly woman, small 
and thin, with deep eyes that glowed behind her spec¬ 
tacles. Her ungloved hands showed the marks of toil, 
her shabby black dress indicated her station, but her 
soul, it seemed to me, untarnished by her hard life, 
leapt up to meet my thought. The last clause of the 
bo^, &at clause which some call the most pathetic 
passage in literature, telling how “ he, whose heart was 
as that of a little child, had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of his Maker,” I read to her alone, 
to her eager eyes, eloquent as an animal’s conscious 
speechlessness. I dosed the book, and the little company 
filed past me, murmuring words of thanks; but she re¬ 
mained behind—which was what I expected. Then she 
began to talk—how the woman talked!—“I oughtn’t 
to have come,” she said; “I oughtn’t to have come, for 
there was a lot to do at home, tidying up, and the lamp 
to clean. But I always come to a lecture on Shakespeare, 
or Plato, or Bacon—I don’t care who it is—and I thought 
to-night it was Shakespeare; but the gentleman you 
have been talking about does just as well. Oh, &at 
poor dear Colonel I I do hope they looked after him in 
that place; but, you know, I don’t very much care whether 
he died or not. People who die in books don’t really die 
—once I read a book about Black Bess, and that made 
me cry, because I knew that Black Bess had really died. 

It was on the way to York, and Dick-, I forget the 

gentleman’s name-” At this point the caretaker turned 

down the lights, and I escaped. 


On Westminster Bridge. 

A FEW suburban worshippers, whose trams had been late 
in arriving at the terminus by St. Thomas’s, wore hastening 
to Evensong at the Abbey. 

Two urchins were crossing from Westminster: one 
looked five, may have been eight, and, judging from his 
omniscient expression and the patronage he extended to 
th^ounger babe, might have been fifty. 

He had been impressing the younger babe with historical 
accounts of New Scotland Yard and of the Abbey, but Three- 
Year-Old’s attention wandered, for jiist then there passed 
four or five unhappy-looking demonstrators, whose sashes 
of green and gold proclaimed to all and singular that they 
wore Free Foresters or Ancient Druids. Three-Year-Old 
removed his emergency-ration thumb from his mouth, to 
point it admiringly at the receding band. 

“Look at them Awse Gawds! ” he said. 

Then the Elder Brother spoke. Should he allow the 
honour of the family to be disgraced by such ignorance 
and make no protest ? 

“ Awse Gawds! Them Awse Gawds! Listen at ’im. 
Awse Gawds, fat ’ed! ” 

Three-Year-Old was subdued. The floods had risen, 
and only the restoration of the well-loved thumb to its 
first estate availed to keep them back. But the Elder 
Brother spoke on. As Lambeth opened its mighty jaws 
to swallow up the twain, I heard the relentless voice: 

“Awse Gawds. Yer must be bawmy, stright! Awse 
Gawds! ” 


The Poloniad. 

We werellooking about for a subject when there arrived 
—^for the first time, we think, in this ofi&ce—the half-yearly 
volume of Great Thoughte. The title struck us. It had 
never struck us before, but just then it did. Perhaps 
the multitude of little thoughts on our book-table had 
something to do with it; or some ripened sense of the 
frivolity of weekly journalism clamoured for expression. 
Here, at least, was something the reverse of mvolous. 
Great thoughts! Not smart paragraphs, not bright, chatty 
artides, not whispers from the theatres, not up-to-date 
features, not something to suit all tastes, but great 
thoughts. Why, they needn’t' even be great. If only 
thoughts, how splendid. So we took the volume to the 
nearest armchair. 

And now we know that “ the pleasure of knowledge is 
the use of knowledge ” (T. T. Lynch); that “ a wise man 
stands firm in all extremities, and bears the lot of his 
humanity with a divine temper ” (Seneca); that genius is 
“ the highest individual embodiment of an unconscious 
activity of reason ” (Martensen); that imagination is “ the 
first wheel of the soul ” (Sibbes); that “the best source of 
wealth is economy ” (CScero); that language is “ the in¬ 
dispensable tool of thought” (Bautain); that “stretching 
out his hand to catch the stars, man forgets the flowers 
at his feet” ^entham); that man is “the incarnation 
of thought ” (Descartes), or “ a piece of diseased egotism ” 
(Birrell), and that ho is “ not simply an example of his 
kind, nor an individual; but is designed to be a person ” 
(Lacordaire). It seems amazing thaf the editors of papers 
like Truth, and the World, and the Bnlooker, never record 
these things. They prattle about society! Society! This 
is what the editor of Great Thoughts says about society. 
Pray read it aloud ; 

The great evil of an excessive devotion to society and 
fashion is the mechanical hollowness and insincerity which 
it breeds. The relish of existence is destroyed, the glory 
of the soul is darkened, the splendour of the universe, 
with all its moral sanctions and godlike possibilities, is 
dwarfed and hidden, to multitudes of tender and recep¬ 
tive spirits, by the loathsome treachery, the_ frivolous 
fickleness, the petty jealousies, and the sh^ow judgments 
of that empty and contemptible presence which men call 
society. Mssterful, lawless, and intrusive, it is still desti¬ 
tute of every claim to honour and regard, and every woman 
who aspires after nobleness should shake its dust from her 
feet, and go forth beneath the stars to commune with God, 
and to lay hold of the sanctities of eternity. “Woman¬ 
hood,” as one has finely said, “ should be the consecration 
of the earth.” But how can that consecrate which is itself 
debased hnd unworthy P 

Ye great and little fishes!— how ? And note the words: 
“an one has finely said.” Another great nameless thinker! 
There are cogitators in a large way of business whose 
tracks are all but covered up in these sumptuous pages 
imder such expressions as: 

It has been said. 

It has been well said. 

It has been aptly said. 

It has been finely said. 

It has been nobly said. 

It has been beautifully said. 

It has been exquisitely said. 

It was said of old. 

Others are hidden from our sight imder such names as 
Dr. Winchell, J. 8. Zelie, Sibbes, Oogan, Robert Tuck, B.A., 
the Rev. W. L. Watkinson, and Colton. We think of them 
all as having lofty pale foreheads. They probably 
pass us in the street, knowing that they have deposited 
their thoughts in this weekly register, yet, like ordinary 
people, they go modestly to catch their trains. Who is 
the being among us who wrote the following thunderous 
sentences about “ The Blight of Atheism ” ? 

The whole spiritual universe is shattered and shivered 
by the baud of Atheism, into innumerable glittering quick- 
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Bilver globules of individual personalitieB, running hither 
and thither at random, coalescing, and parting asunder 
wittout unity, coherence, or oonsistency. In all this vride 
universe there is none so utterly solitary and alone as a 
denier of Qod. With orphaned heart—a heart which has 
lost the Great Father—^he mourns heside the immeasurable 
corpse of Nature, a corpse no longer animated or held 
together by the Great Spirit of the Universe—a corpse 
which grows in its grave; and by this corpse he mourns 
until he himself crumbles and falls away from it into 
nothingness. The wide earth lies before such an one like 
the great Egyptian sphinx of stone, half buried in the 
dmert sand; the immeasurable universe has become for 
him but the cold iron mask upon an eternity which is 
without form and void. 

It is only when we have submitted to the surf-beat 
of this denunciation that we remember that we have 
never in our lives met an atheist. We have met the 
word, and we have met one or two young persons who 
applied it to themselves; but atheists and atheism do not 
exist, and if they did they could not exercise an hour’s 
consistent influence on any human being. Another un¬ 
named great thinker throws off this about Music: 

Wondrous is the power of music, passing that of fabled 
necromancy. It takes a man out of his most sordid 
snrronndingps, and sets him in heavenly places. It touches 
fibres of the inner nature, lost, forgotten, ignored, and 
makes them thrill with new life. It seals the eyes to 
outward sights and unfurls new vistas full of transcendental 
beauty; it breathes over hot wounds and heals them; it 
calls to the surface springs of pure delight, and bids them 
g;ush forth in an arid desert. 

We surmise that this was delivered in undulating accidents 
by a Dissenting p reacher in a chapel off, say, the Kings- 
Iwd-road. And if it took its audience out of that 
neighbourhood it was not uttered in vain. 

To be sure, we find a difficulty in extracting from this 
budget of good advice and great thinking anything like a 
trend, a steady sign-post, or an abiding conviction. Our 
mind reels under the shock of seas of sententiousness. 
The editor, too, seems to be so occupied in thinking great 
thoughts on his own account that he does not hold his 
party in leash. On one page we find Dean Paget bewailing 
the horrors of War, on another a sketch of “Alfred 
Krupp, the Cannon King,” with a wood-engraved portrait 
of a peaceable old gentleman whom we should have t^en 
for a Olapham plate-holder. Again, on page 82, our 
blood is stirred by some thoughts on the “Love of 
Country ” in which we are told toat “ God has made us 
Englishmen, and it is His Will that we should do our best 
for England ” ; while in a later article, on the “ Higher 
Patriotism,” we are exhorted to “beware of the EJaaki 
Bible,” We turn to things of which we have a less faint 
understanding, and alike in literaiy criticism and descrip¬ 
tions of nature we find the great manner. Of a poem by 
Mr. John Davidson it is written that “ the weird melody 
of the Celtic genius blows, flute-like, through every line, 
and the poem is quick with the passion of despair.” We 
have great confidence in Mr. Davidson’s prospects as a 
dramatist, but we should never have thought of saying 
that “ his soul [his soul!] claims kinship with Massinger 
and Webster and Kit Marlowe. . . . He can crush his 
lightnings into a lily’s bell or sheathe them in a tear.” 
Nature as seen by great thinkers quite transcends the 
nature that we see during a Saturday-to-Monday, though 
faint perceptions of it have come to us when passing Mr. 
Himmel’s wop in the Strand. Thus: 

Late in the afternoon the sunlight steals round into the 
mossy cove on the hillside, where the lovely phantom of 
the waterfall is hidden, and turns the misty whiteness of 
the spray to spun-glass and crystal, against its setting of 
olive-green and golden-green mosses, transfiguring toeir 
crimson capsules, each with its pendent crystal drop, into 
resplendent rubies. The upper part of the fall is still in 
shadow, but above the green swirl of water cutting the 


sky at its head drops of water from the fall over the 
unseen ledge above sparkle like diamonds against the 
blue. 

It was like a beacon to the Btorm-tossed mariner (a 
touch of the manner there!) to see the title, “ Learning to 
Think,” at the head of a column. That hit our need 
exactly. We had felt the need of learning to think great 
thoughts; and we settled into our armchair to receive the 
missing lesson of our life. The article began: 

Of the thousands who visit Hastings, few are aware that 
in one of the churchyards of that ancient town there lie 
buried the remains of one who, in his day, was a great 
friend of English children. Take the ’bus, which carries 
you through the quaint and narrow main street of the old 
town. Stop at the church on your right, where the ’bus 
leaves the town to go into the country bsyond. Enter the 
churchyard, and in the higher part—for you are upon 
sloping ground—and near the centre, you will find a 
re^lar and tmautborised path, made by the feet of many 
pil^ims, which threads between the graves. Follow it, 
and it will lead you to the quiet resting-place of George 
Mogridge. 

He was a writer whose books, forty or fifty years ago, 
“ were to be found in English homes and school libraries 
all over the land.” An excellent man, we are sure, and 
Great Thoughts is an excellent little paper. But we are 
convinced that great thinking is not our forte. 


Sedulous Apery. 

In a little red-covered manual, called English Composition; 
a Manual of Theory and Practice (Nutt), Mr. L. Cope 
Comford has carried out a dubious project with much 
intelligence and critical taste. His title is rather mis¬ 
leading. “English composition” is already taught in 
schools, but it connotes the art of writing clearly and 
correctly about ordinary matters, and with such elegance 
as you expect in a good business letter; whereas this 
book is a manual of the art of writing as Stevenson under¬ 
stood it. Inspired by Continental practice, particularly 
the French, Mr. Comford sots out to teach scnoolboys to 
think literary thoughts and write them down with literaiy 
force and grace. Li its essence and its bulk this book is a 
guide to such practice, although its earlier chapters on 
“The Subject” and “The Four Essential Factors of 
Composition ” may overlap, or coincide with, such instruc¬ 
tion in Composition as is now generally given. A crucial 
question ie therefore precipitate. Is it well to teach the 
literary art to English schoolboys ? We do not think it is 
well. The arguments we should urge against such 
instmction are of a natural kind. It is {ffien to the genius 
of the nation. It is not likely to produce fine or very 
useful results. It is a diversion of the natural energy of 
a boy into channels which are barely wholesome. It is 
beset with the difficulty that at every stage in such instruc¬ 
tion you find yourself asking the boy to write more than 
he thinks, or—what is the same thin^—to think for 
writing’s sake. These may be “ stock objections,” but we 
cannot help that. There are such things as “ stock ” facts, 
and we think that the teacher who should trv to take his 
class through Mr. Coraford’s course would only run 
his head against them and be bruised. The literary art, 
as an art, is absurdly over-valued in these days. Its use 
and beauty are great only when it is in the hands of a 
great writer, and there is no evidence that great writers 
can be produced at will. In this respect literature differs 
from other professions. Every doctor, however obscure, 
can set broken bones, prescribe medicine, and alleviate the 

E ains of the dying. But the ordinary writer—^what does 
e do for society ? He commonly wastes a gfreat deal of 
its time, and disorders his own soul. Or, granted that he 
wreathes in smiles the faces of tired men bending over 
their evening papers in railway carriages, that he inspires 
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small talk, promotes wit, and redeems the sordid day— 
still, in prance it has been found that this work is so 
alluring or so. easy—which you please—that thousands 
embrace it, and thousands more stand in a melancholy 
fevered ^ueue waiting to embrace it. We are over-run 
with ordinary writers, and Mr. Comford wishes to raise 
them like sweet peas. We call this a dubious project, but 
we repeat that Mr. Comford has forged a likely instru¬ 
ment for tickling the soil. 

In essence his book is a consideration, by example, 
comment, and suggested exercises, of the qualities which 
should be found in the ‘\five orders of composition,” 
identified by Mr. Comford as The Story, Description, 
Dialogue, The Letter, and The Essay. Thus among the 
examples of Description we are given three attempts to 
render the force and character of wind, by Boger Ascham, 
Bichard Jefferies, and Charles Dickens. The examples 
are well chosen, and they form, with Mr. Comford’s com- 
mentaiy, a critical demonstration that will bo useful and 
agreeable to many. But as a matter for the schoolroom 
we misdoubt it. Mr. Comford’s instractions to the teacher 
are as follows; 

The love of nature is lively, or latent, in nearly all 
children; in many, it becomes little less titan a passion. 
Let the Subject set be—Seeing the Wind, as Ascham calls 
it—^the wind’s action, as manifested in any manner soever; 
as acting upon trees, or open country, or houses, or the 
SM. And let the pupil be obliged to make a definite 
observation of nature with this definite end in view; if 
possible, writing his notes out of doors, face to face wi*h 
his subject. 

Here the business of Invention is at first to analyse— 
investigate, take to pieces—the scene under observation ; 
next, in certain oases, to combine and improve; of Selec¬ 
tion, to choose those elements' that serve to suggest the 
rest of the picture, and so to convey the whole impression 
—the effect —^it is designed to produce; and of Disposition, 
to arrange these elements in the order that most vividly 
conveys the impression; bearing in mind that, as a genered 
ruler the firet and laei things mentioned, necessarily, by 
reason of their position, strike the dominant notes in the 
composition. 

Not for worlds would we send boys out into the wind to 
write about it. Nor would we, with Mr. Comford, ask them 
to ape Bunyan in Dialogue, or Lamb in an Informal Essay 
on toe old and new schoolmaster, or Dickens in his render¬ 
ing of the terrors of “The First Day at School,” or Abraham 
Cowley on “ Mvself.” The main question could be argued 
at almost any length, and we have little space available, 
but a passage in Prof. Walter Baleigh’s recent inaugural 
lecture at Glasgow, on “ The Study of English Literature,” 
seems to us worth quoting in this connexion. It is the 
business of Prof. Baleigh to inculcate the taste for litera¬ 
ture. Yet he points out with perfect tmth, and a pro¬ 
cession of instances, that our greatest writers have owed 
little to the nourishment of schools: 


Some writers there are, no doubt, like Matthew Arnold 
or Cardinal Newman, who are the highest products of 
academic culture—although even these took pleasure in 
pointing out the faults and failings of the nursery in which 
they were reared and in making fim of their foster-mother. 
But for the most part the greatest of our writers came 
from less scholarly surroundings. Now it is a small 
tradesman, familiar with debtors" courts and prisons and 
the haunts of thieves, a Government spy, a venal pam¬ 
phleteer, and one of the best prose-writers in the English 
language, Daniel Defoe. Again it is a country girl who 
amuses herself by taking note of the visitors at her father’s 
parsonage, of their conversation and their petty foibles, 
and for her own diversion writes books describing the 
society that she knows—Jane Austen. Or it is a printer’s 
apprentice who, after the manner of good apprentices, 
marries his master’s daughter, rises to affluence and be- 
g^es his later years with orig;inal composition—Samuel 
Bichardson. Or it is a banker—Samuel Bogers. Or a 
peer and darling of society—Bochester or Byron. Or it is 
a farmer’s son who collects traditional songs and baUads 


and exerdses his satirictd vdn in the theologiaal disputes 
of his parish. Or it is a provincial High Bailiff’s son 
plimged at an early age into the riotous life of the street, 
the tavern, and the theatre in Elizabethan London. What 
could a poor Professor of Literature have done for any of 
these? 

The truth is, that even self-discipline such as Stevenson’s 
issues in a talent which, though it may dazzle in its day, 
may in the end be found to be doubtful and derivative. 

Nothing that we have said is intended to discourage 
literary beginners from using Mr. Comford’s bo<^ which 
will probably help them in many ways. It will certainly 
introduce them to the difficulty and endlessness of the 
literary art, and so enable them to define their ambitions. 


Correspondence. 

“ Crossing the Bar.” 

SiH,—In your last issue Mr. Arthur Waugh contends 
that something is wrong with the version Mr. A. J. 0. 
Haro gives in his Story of My Life of the circumstances 
under which “ Crossing the Bar ” was written. There is no 
necessity for me to repeat that version, and the account 
alluded to by Mr. Waugh, as given by the present Lord 
TenOTson in his “ Life ” of his father, is familiar to all. 
Mr. Hare is undoubtedly wrong, as to when the poem was 
composed, but in what he says about how it was written 
he receives support from Cauon Bawnsley’s new volume. 
Memories of the Tennysons, 

In the Spring of 1900 Canon Bawnsley was visiting at 
Farringford. Tennyson was recovering euffideutly from a 
bad attack of influenza to take short walks, though, as a 
precaution against any sudden attack of faintiiess, he never 
went unaccompanied either by his son or his nurse. One 
day, when walking with his visitor, Tennyson spoke of the 
certainty of life beyond, and quoted a verse from his 
‘ ‘ Crossing the Bar.” After finishing the quotation he said: 
“ I wrote that between here and home in a single wal^” 
and he turned to the nurse who was with them and said: 
“Did I not, nurse?” She replied; “I know it was 
written down when you got home from your walk.” 

Canon Bawnsley continues: “ It did not seem strange 
that it should have been so swiftly composed. It reads so 
simply and inevitably that one can well believe it was 
written right off, so I said, ‘ Yes, but then you had been 
thinking over it for years.’ And he answered: * Well, I 
suppose the most of us think a good deal—do we not ?—of 
the time when we shall put out to sea.’ ” 

Canon Bawnsley seeM to reconcile the version with that 
given by Tennyson’s son by suggesting that while the 
thought of the poem might have been given to Tennyson 
one day when he crossed from Lymm to Yar, the working 
out of it must have taken place on the walk between the 
Briuy and Farringford.—^I am, &c., 

(Eev.) B. Wilkins Bxks. 

Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


Dr. Bridges’s “ Opus Majus.” 

SiK,—In 1897 Dr. Bridges published an edition of 
Boger Bacon’s Opus Majus. It was searchingly reviewed 
in more than one literary journal, and unsparin^y cen- 
demned for its many textual inaccuracies. Dr. Bridges 
tried to defend himself, but has now acknowledged the 
justice of the severity by reprinting one part of the book, 
and ^ving a list of corrections for the rest. A few addi¬ 
tion^ notes also appear. For this (which he incorrectly 
calls a “supplementary” volume) the charge made is 
78. 6d.—the original two volumes costing 32s. Surely the 
Clarendon Press, who have washed their hands of the 
book, should issue this volume free to those who were led 
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to puTcbase the book beoaiise of the esteem in which their 
name is held. At any rate, Dr. Bridges should do so, in 
atonement for what he himself confesses to hare been 
“ insufficient equipment of expert skill.” 

J. Caldeb Bobs. 


Ada Negri. 

Sib,— I have seen from time to time quotations from the 
work of this Italian poetess, about whom a good deal was 
written in English papers a year or two ago. I should be 
very glad if any of your readers can give me a brief con¬ 
nected account of Ada Ne^. The following poem by her 
appears in the Philadelphia Cotuervator, and I should be 
interested to know whether it was written in English or 
whether the following is only a translation from the Italian. 
I fancy that you may not object to print the whole of the 
versos for their own sake. They have no title.—am, &c., 
Bedford. H. T. T. 

. The verses to which H. T. T. draws attention are as 
follows; 

Yea, there are hundreds, thousands, millions more, 
Unending hosts there are. 

The serried ranks are mattering like the roar 
Of thunder from afar. 

And they advance, chUled by the icy air, 

With even step and slow. 

They’re clad in sackcloth and their heads are bare, 

Their eyes in fever glow. 

All, all united, as if seeking me— 

Grey forms, by suffering bowed. 

Of surging waves a turbid, troubled sea. 

Of faces wan a crowd, 

Covering, imprisoning me, they press around, 

Their hoarse breath mis my ear. 

Their long-drawn sobs and sighs—oh, woful sotmd— 
Their blasphemies I hear. 

“ We come from houses where no fire glows. 

From beds where rest is not. 

Where, broken, tamed, the body slowly g^ows 
Accustomed to its lot. 

We come from caves and dens, from chambers low. 

From many a dark retreat. 

Shadows of peril and of pain we throw 
Wherever tread our feet. 

And we sought faith that to ideals cleaves, 

, Alas! we were betrayed; 

And we sought love that hopes and that believes, 

Alas! we were betrayed. 

And work we sought that gives new life and strength, 
Only repelled to be. 

Where men is hope ? Oh mercy! Where is strength ?— 
The world’s defeated, we ! 

In the great flood of sunshine’s golden light 
All round us and above 
Bursts forth upon the air in joyous flight 
A hymn of work and love. 

An iron snake the steam-train thundering winds 
Through towering mountain-wall. 

And industry is summoning arms and minds 
With warlike trumpet-csll. 

A thousand mouths each other seek, enticed 
By love’s intent desire ; 

A thousand generous lives are sacrificed 
In glowing fumace-fire. 

And we are useless !—Who has thrust us, who 
On this stepmother earth ? 

AMio has denied us every wish we knew, 

Yea, from our very birih ? 

What unknown power with hostile hand does reign 
And will not let us free ? 

Why does blind fate cry out to us : In vain ?— 

The world’s defeated, we ! 


Natural Law in the Cycling World. 

A few weeks ago a party of cyclists were riding down 
Barnet Hill. One of them fell, and died within a few days 
from his injuria. BQs offence was foolishly riding too fast 
down a hill. 

Sib, —Permit me to take exception to the above (cut from 
your review of Huriey’s life, page 460). Your facts are 
wrong. 

The cyclist was not travelling too fast; ho was going at 
a moderate pace. The cause of the fat^ty was a stone 
drain-cover which stands up from the surrounding surface 
of the road, and the fault lies with the local authority in 
not keeping the road in proper repair. 

The immediate cause of the accident was side-slip, which 
occurs frequently in the streets to the most moderate riders. 
I know men who ride fast to avoid side-dips on greasy 
roads. This is a form of accident which we cyclists have 
very little power to prevent. It may, roughly speaking, 
be attribute to the faults of others, not to the sufferer. 

Perhaps you will say this does not affect the argument: 
the thesis remains, though the “ law ” is shifted from the 
cydist to the local authority. But before I admit that I 
want you to acknowledge that you were prejudiced; and 
that the expression of it gives pain to the readers who 
knew the cyclist. A man who meets with his death 
through the criminal negligence of others should not be 
condemned as “ foolish.” 

There is no finality in speed. Our ancestors crawled, 
our fathers walked, we cycle. Notwithstanding what 
each has thought of the other, there is a law of prog^ss. 
A cydist cannot be foolish because he goes too fast. He 
cannot ^o too fast. The natural “ law ” will stop him 
from domg that; but the natural law does not manifest 
itself in neglected drain covers. 

You may, on Huxleian lines, say, perhaps, that the man 
who elects to go fast must increase in adequate degree his 
faculty of caution, and the law that prevents accidents 
must be stronger in him. His sense of sight must im¬ 
prove. But one of my cycling friends (a most cautious 
man) was recently thrown at night imder similar circum¬ 
stances. 

There undoubtedly is law behind all accidents; but, 
when ^ou invoke it, please put the blame on the guilty 
cause instead of the innocent victim; otherwise, as in this 
case, you may fall unconsciously into prejudice. You are 
prejudiced against speed in a form of motion which is 
undoubtedly a great factor in present-day progress. 
Men who ^e ten miles an hour ten years a^ are now 
riding twenty, and wiU in ten years hence be riding thirty: 
and it will lie regarded as quite reasonable. The man who 
was killed was riding seventeen. (I am a cyclist and do 
Barnet HiU very frequently.) Prejudice is not becoming 
in a reviewer of Huxley’s work, ffis shade might resent 
it.—^I am, &c., E. B. BmowAT. 

The Bank House, Wood Green, 

November 18, 1900. 

[Mr. Bidgway’s imputation of “prejudice” is absurd. 
We print his letter, as he evidently knows all the facts of 
this unhappy accident; but we do not think that his 
statement affects our argument.] 


The approach of Christmas is authenticated by the 
arrival of tiie Christmas numbers. Messrs. Pears’ Annual 
is composed of a spirited last century story in seventeen 
chapters by Mr. Max Pemberton, and tiiree pictorial 
supplements, of which the largest, “ The British lion,” 
from the original painting by Yastagh Gezah, is a go^ 
piece of colour-printing, and an admirable picture for 
the walls of a nursery. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 61 (New Series). 

Last week we offered • prize of One Goinee for the most suitable 
words to be inaoribed on the beaoon>tower raised to the memory of 
William Black on Bnart Point, on the west coast of Scotland. The 
insoriptioiu sniwested axe not very remarkable, but we award the 
prize to Hiss (T) 0.0. Bell, Bpworth, C. S.'s insoripiion wonld have 
had an tdmost as rood olaim to the prize if. instead of “ the hardy 
toiler of the northern deep,” he had written ” seafarers ” ; 

In memory of William Black, the home of whose genius was this 
coast of Scotland, the scenes and bharaoters of which he portrayed 
in many a story of undying interest, this tower is built, and this 
lamp is lit; a guide and a dgn to the seafarers whom he loved. 


Other snggestionB ate as follows : 


To the memory of William Black, novelist, this tower has been 
erected, amid scenes whose beauty and terror he described with 
equal power and felicity ; that, in death as in life, he may remain 
a constant friend to the hardy toiler of the northern deep. 

[0. S., Looh^e.] 

To William Black, whose name we wonld fain save from being 
“writ in water,” by memorialising it in this beacon ; which beacon 
shall be famed abro^ as a light and guide to all mariners sailing 
these seas, even as his books have carried far the renown of our 
Western Highlands. [A. M. P., Hampstead ] 

fn life he filled ns with delight. 

Weaving a web of fancies bright; 

In death his mem'ry oomes to guide 
Poor wanderers o’er the heaving tide. 

Oh, happy fate I In life to charm. 

In deam to shield his friends from barm I 

[M. A. B., Camberley.] 

He loved the sea, and the heather, 

And the people of the north. 

And the old songs of the Gael. 

[A. W., Tonbridge.] 


IMs beacon has been raised as a memorial to William Black, on 
the coast of the land he so faithfully describes, by those whom his 
gening has illumed and taught, and who wished to throw a guiding 
light for men over the sea he loved so weU. [B. L. 0., Kedhill.J 

To William Black, whose best novels were inspired by a devoted 
love of Highland life and scenery, this Isndmark, and memorial of 
hie unchangeable affection, was erected for the benefit of Highland 
fishermen. [A. E. W., Inverness.] 

In life he loved this oonntry.side. 

Here let the memory of him dwell, 

A tower to be the fishers’ guide, 

Aoroes the waters: All is well. 

[H. M. G., London.] 

Ereoted to the memory of William Black, novelist, who by the 
creation of fiotitions oharMters has done so much towards the per* 
feotion of the real oharaoters of his readers. [E. P., London. ] 


received from: B. H„ Ealing; T. 0., Busted; 
E. H, a, FtOham; F. G. 0., HnU. ’ ’ 


Competition No. 62 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the bast Literary Biddle. 
All riddles must, of course, be aocompaniei by their answers. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, Thb Aoadkmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 

Wednesday, November 28. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to bo found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more one 
attempt at solution most accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Aoabemt can he supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
hound half-yearly volume is 8*. 9<i. Communications should he 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chaneery-hne. 


Announcements. 


Messes. Methuen & Co. have arranged with Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. for permission to use Edward FitzCerald’s 
translation of The Buhaiyai of Omar Khayyam in their edition 
of this work, which will be characterised by a full commentary 
on each stanza by Mrs. H. M. Batson, and a biography of 
Omar by Prof. Boss. 

Messes. Methuen are about to publish the first volume of 
The History of the Boer War, by F. H. E. Cunliffe, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. This volume carries the war to the 
Belief of Ladysmith. 

Owing to the success of the new pocket edition, on thin 
paper, of the late Dr. John Brown’s Horte Subseeivoe, Messrs. 
A. & C. Black have decided to issue a similar edition of the 
Waverley Novels in twenty-five volumes. The first two 
volumes— Waverley and Ouy Mannering will be published on 
December 1, and two volumes will be issued monthly there¬ 
after until the set is complete in November, 1901. Each 
volume of the new pocket edition of the Waverley Novels will 
have a photogravure frontispieoe, and will contain the late 
Dr. Laing’s oopyrighb notes, as well as Messrs. Black’s copy¬ 
right corractions and emendations, obtained by careful collatira 
with Sir Walter Scott’s own interleaved copy of the Novels, 
which has been long in their possession. 

The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, now 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, to wUch was awsra^ the 
EAye Prize in 1899, is an essay by Mr. St. John Thackeray. 

The Divine Love, by the Eev. Charles Abbey, published by 
Macmillan & Co., is a study of Christ’s sayings on judgment 
and condemnation. 

Messes. Watts & Co. are about to publish a new work by 
the Bev. B. C. Fillingham, Yicar of Hoxton, well known as 
“ The Badical Parson. ’ The book is entitled Christ in London. 

A LAEOE-PAPEB issue of Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan’s edition 
of Tennyson’s ” Dream of Fair Women,” limited to 123 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the artist, is to be published by 
lb. Grant Biebards. Many of the illustrations are in photo¬ 
gravure and in duplicate. 

H.M. THE Queen has just accepted from Mrs. Mayne Beid 
an advance copy of The Life and Adventures of Captain Mayne 
Beid, which will be pnblished this week by Messrs. Greening 
& Co. 

Two new volumes in Messrs. Greening’s “ English Writers 
of To-Day” series will be published next week. These are 
.Bret Harte, by T. Edgar Pemberton, to which Mr. Bret Harte 
has contributed a prefatory letter, and Swinhume, by Theodore 
Wratislaw. 

Miss Helen Mileoete, the author of A Oirl of the North, 
has just returned to London from Canada in time for tiie 
publication of her new novel, A Detached Pirate, which, by the 
way, has been published in America, with very great success, 
under the title Miss VandeUur — Pirate. Miss Milkiete is now 
eng;aged on two new novels, one of which will be published in 
the spring. 

Me. Heinemann announces a new “ Dooley ” book with 
the title of Mr. Dooley's Philosophy. Among the great variety 
of subjects discussed are Marriage and Politics —The Servant 
Girl Problem—^The Future of China—The American Abroad— 
The Paris Exhibition—Alcohol as Food—Anglo-American 
Sports—The Negro Question—The American Stage, &c. The 
book will be fully Ulustrated and will have as a frontispiece 
a portrait of Dooley in colours by William Nicholson. 

Messes. Blackwood & Sons announce for immediate 
publication a sacred anthology of prose and verse entitled 
Flowers of the Cave. The editors are Mr. Laurie Maguire and 
Mr. Cecil Headlam, whose volume of Prayers from the Poets, 
published by the same firm last year, is now in its second 
edition. 

Messes. Sands & Co. announce for immediate publication 
a new contribution to turf history, entitled Ashgill; or. The 
Life and Times of John Osborne, Jockey, Trainer, Owner, and 
Breeder of Thoroughbreds, by J. B. BadcUffe. The work will 
treat of the interesting career of John Osborne (“ Honest 
John”) the doyen of North-country horsemen from 1846 to 
1892. It will contain over thirty illustrations, consisting of 
portraits of jockeys, trainers, horses, &o., besides family 
groups, and views of Osborne’s residence. 
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Y ODMG writers of PBOSB or verse 
•honld MDd ttemped flovelope for 
“ Litaimrr Toitiim per PocL” ai oimdaot^ by &. Hamw* 
Bickvorp. F.B.8e. uiond.). Ez<Pre«ldent of, and Oritio to, the 
iDterMtkMiRl IiltoniT AMOoiRtioo; OriUo to Um Jaaior 
LitoraiT AnooUtloo. to., Jto. U8S. ,eritida^ and 

oonaMDtod on weekly, aoeompanied 

Pi^iM and lament Mve been woo by Ur. Bickford • Pn^la. 
—Addrev Tbmley Hetue. Redruth. (PleoM laeoUoii Thk 
AcaSBMT.) _ 

A LITERARY MAN about to PUBLISH 

a PBKIODICAI. derotai unlluiTdj to hlgh-olM, 
Literature of a special character deeiree the eo-operaii<m of 
anotber. wllUnc to risk dlOO. The proata mi^t be ooisider* 
able, bat there la a powihlllty of loia. Half share of wer 
ofibred. lolerylew by appoiotmeot only.^Addreas, Box 
Seira Oakeo. Fl eet Street, London. _ 

M r. henry LITTLBHALES undertakea 

tho COLLATION of If 88. and PRIOTBD BOOKS. 
Idtuivli^ or (4ber. of any period Proof Reading. Ind^ng. 
* 0 . foreign Litearlee Tiait^^Pleaae apply to Stoekwell 
Boad,B.^ 


QOUTH AFRICA.—CLASSES in ZULU 

O and TAAL JCaoo Dnlohl otmt BATraDAT. at 
4. gANOTOABT, WSSTJUNSTBR. SWAHILI. *o.b* 
anantraoDt.—Appl, Min A. Waaaaa, 90, Dry UiU Park 
RoadTroabtidia, _ 


OATALOQUE8. 


T, 


D avid nut 
87 S9. LONG AOBB, LOKDON, V.O. 

NOW READY. 

OATALOGUB OP SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

NooLXVI. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY and LITSRATDRB. 
lOBLANDIO and the MODERN SCANDINAVIAN LAN¬ 
GUAGES. 

GOTHIC. OLD and MODERN GERMAN. 

(796 Lota.) 

Inoludlng the Anglo-Saxon and loelandio Portion of the Library 
of the Ukte llioraaa Miller. Eatt.. aometime Profeaaor at the 
UnlTerslUee of ObtUngen and Straabourg. 

And a Collection of First Editions of Modem Eoglisb 
Authors. 

To be had free on application. 


S OTHEBAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
OF lilTBBATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST OF NBWLY-PTJHOHASKD 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

No. 603, just published for NOVEMBER, includes a 
Supplement of Newly-bound Books for the Library 
or PmsentatioD. 

Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN A 00., Book¬ 
sellers, 140, Stnmd, W.O.; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


W ILLIAMS A NOR0ATB, 

IMPORTERS or FORKIOH BOOKS. 

U, Bsarielta Street. Oovwt Oaide% M, South Iredoartek St. 
■dtebmnrh. and 7, BreadSmaet, Oxford. 
OATALOGVRB port Creo on appUeatlon. 


1TORBIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

^ praaptly snppUod on modo ra to toms. 

OATALOGURS on appUoattoa. 

BUXiAU * 00., tr, SOHO SQBARR. 


T ITEBARY RESEARCH. —A Gsailsmao, 
JLJ oaporimoed in litetMy Work, and who baa aoaaii to tho 
Brttlah Musenm Room, la onon to arrango with 

Author or any poocm requblng aml n a no o in Utenry ^Re- 
iiur^ or in fitting Work throngh tho P ram. Tranalattona 
nndortahoB from Froneh, Italian, or Spanith.—Apply, by 
lottor. to D. a Daxiab, 181. Strand, Lmdon. W.O. 


rpABOOED SCIENTIFIC WORKS.- 

A Manager of the UniTendty Prem. Limited. I 


-The 

___ „ _. ___ -«a to 

inform the Medical Profeodon, Clergymen, and Teaobera that 
the SdeotMto Worka indicted at a recent trial and burnt by 
onim rt the Court—via, Dr. Havelock EUla’t **STUDTES in 
the PSYCHOLOGY of SEE." Profeeaor Kraflt-Ebinc^ 
-P8YCH0PATHIA SEXUALIS." Dr. Ch FM'a ••THE 
SEXUAL INSTINCT.” and O. Mortimer’i ••CHAPTERS on 
HUMAN LOVE.” in the future, cannot be etooked by Book- 
aellen in Great Britain, and will only be auppUed direct from 
Leip^and Paria—Tux Ukivkuitt raxaa.Ximited, s. Broad 
Street Buildlngi, London. E.C. 


B ooks wanted.— 26». .aoh given for any 

PrveentatloD Volumea wltb iDaeriptlima written ioafde 
by Dlokena. Thackeray, Broweinr Lamb. Keat*. Shelley. Teniiy- 
aoo, Simtt. Lang, and any notable Authen. Special Lirt (3.000 
Booka Wanted) free.—BAXta's, John Bright St., Birmingham. 

B ooks. RAREand out-of-print, sup- 

PLIED—State want*. CATALOGUES free. Libraries 
and Small Parcels Purchaerd for Cash. WANTED, Gardiner's 
HISTORY, 2 Tola, 1^ — Holland Co., Book Mercbanto, 
Binninxham_ 

T he ph(enix literary agency 

undertakes TYPE-WRITING at 8d. per l.ooo words; 
TranslatinnA from or into OHeotal Languages; Keeearcli in 
Literary, ReliKtous. Scientific, Fhilosopnical. ami Political 
Matters. Punctuality and neatness our speciality.—Address 
8, Prince’s Parade, Muswell Hill, London, N. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. lOd. per I.OOO worda Samples and references. 
MolU-Ooplce. —Address, Mim Mxssu.lS. Mortimer Creeoent. 
N.W. 


CHUISTMAS LSCTUBJ38, 

DOYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

£lf BRITAIN. Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

Sir ROBERT BALL. D.Sa, LL.D.. F.R.A, Jjowndean Prof^r 
of Astronomy JUnlTervity of Cambridge, will deliver a COURSE 
of SIX LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Au^tcur) on 
••GREAT CHAPTERS in the BOOK of NATURE.” com¬ 
mencing on TR UR8DAY, December 87,1900. at S o’clock; to be 
continued on Deoember 99: and January 1, S, A A 1801. 

Sobeoriptlon (for NoD.Meml*ers) to this Course, One Guinea 
(Children under 16 Half-a.Gaittea); to all the Ooursm In the 
Season. Two Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at the 
Institution. 

MDDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITBD). 

For tho OISOtriATIOlT mti SALS of 
all tho BB8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN BtTBBOBIPTIONS from ONB OmNBA 
per annnm. 

LOHSOH BOOK gOOUSTT (for ndclr adiunaf Book. 
t Um h«iM. of SnbHrflMn) from TWO QOINEA8 pw umom. 

OOUNTBT BtTBSORIFTIONB from TWO OUINUB 
permmom. 

HJK—Two or niroo Moadi m» UKITB la OHB 8UB- 
SOBIPnOH, ud thu looiOB thelMt of OoiIii«o. 

Town oood Tillago Cluio ouppliod on Ziioral Torino. 
ProtpeotoM* and llontbly Usta of Booka gratia 
aod post free. 

SURPLUS lSrary books 

Now Ovrauo AT 

GREATLY REDUCED FRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent GiraUa and poat frae to any addiaaa. 

Tba List oontalna i FOPITIAB WOBK8 in 
rBAVBL, BPOBT. H18TOBT. BIOOBAFBY, 
BOntNOB, and FICTION. Alao NBW and BOB- 
PLUB Ooidea of FBBNOH, QBEUIAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANIBH, and BUSSIAN BOOKB. 

80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
Ml, Brompton Bead, S.W.; 48, Qnaen Tiotoria 
Btraet, B.O., Lomov; 

And at Barton Arcade, UAVonana. 


An American Transport 


in the Crimean Wan 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

In this work Ospt. Codnum relntes his 
ezperieuoes of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modem methods 
of warfare. 


FronUspieoe. 
198 pp. 

Price Ss. 6d. 


London; 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & 00 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
OURREN'r ACCOUNTS 

2 0 / on the minimum monthly balaaoes, / 

/o when not drawn below rtlOO. / 0 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
j on Deposits, repayable on 
2 /o demand. ^ 

STOCKS AND SHARKS. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customen. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

TtUphotu, No. 5. Holbom. 

TiUiiraphie Addrt$$, •BiaaBSca. London.” 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

I.IST. 


Now ready.—In Illustrated Corerg prhse U. 

Sixteenth Year of Publication. 

WINTER’S ANNUAL, 

XVITTLXe 

She Was Called Noel. 

(.SSOOSD MVITIOS.) 

By JOHN STRANGE WnTIBB, 

AnthOT of “ Booties’ Baby.” 

A NEW JUVENILE BOOK. 

In oloth gilt, Illustrated, price Is. 6d. 

A MAGIO GARDEN. 

By OEOIL MEDLIOOTT. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 

Price 68. each. 

A SELF-MADE OOUBTESS. 

(Fourth aslitlon.) JOHN BTRANOB WINTER. 

IN WHITE RAIMENT. 

(Oaeond Bditlen.) WILLIAM LE QITEUZ. 

IN SHEEP’S OLOTHINO. 

HOME NIBBET. 

THE JUSTICE of REVENGE. 

GBOBQE GRIFFITH. 


P. V. WHITE * 00., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.0, 


Grown Svo, lUnstiated, price 2s, Sd. post free. 

CONVICTED OF HEBOISM. A Tale of 

John Psnrr, Martyr, INSe—1683. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. lUostrated by Frank H. 
Simpson. 

"Ezoelient, nnnsnal grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividness, and grace of style.” 

MV. Akohibslo Dtrrr, D.D. 


Twenty-first Thousand. Limp oloth, price Sd., 
post free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: a Congrregationallst 

Obnrofa Mannal. By G. B. JOHNSON, 

London: ALEXANDER A BHIPHEARDtldmited, 
21 and 22, Fnridval Street, Hoiboni, W.C. 

COMPLETE SETS OF THE 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

SO 

"THE ACADEMY” 

can ttill he obtained for 3r. 6d. They conout 
of 37 Portraito — via. : 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

BIB JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOJi HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 
ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL 

RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINOEY. 
I.EIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
KOtfEBT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE 

LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPVS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


JOHN MILTON. 
WILLIAM OOWPEB. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE 

SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD BTKELR 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
HENRIK IBSRN. 
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THE POEM OF THE YEAR. 


AD ASTRA. 

By CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 

SIXTH EDITION. 

Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, os. net. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF “AD ASTRA.” 


“ A fine poem.” 


Literature. 

Methodist Times. 


“ There are many paaeages of excpiisite beauty of thought expressed in apt and felicitous phrase. If, as we belieTe, Mr. 
Wynne is still in the earlier days of his manhood, we may expect more mature work—work which shall warrant him in 
taking his place among those immortals whose work is enshrined in the permanent and wealthy literature of the nation. Nor 
will he then have occasion to be ashamed of this, the venture of his nascent muse." 


Liverpool Mercury. 

“ The author works out his subject with admirable skill, portraying Love in many aspects—love for Nature, love for 
Woman, love for our kind at large, and supremely, love for God. It is an essentially religious poem, and no one can read it 
without being deeply impressed by the lofty spirit breathed throughout its flowing and dignified measnres.” 

Literary World. 

“ In speaking of nature, Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and later, while emphasising his belief that the world 
will pass from religious cliques to a grand and consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains utterance worthy of his theme.” 

Court Circular. 

“ We dare venture to say that this poem would Lave created quite a sensation towards the close of the last, or at the 
commencement of the present century.” 

SOME STANZAS FROM “AD ASTRA.” 


ON HUMAN SUFFERING. 

CXXXVI. 

What man ia there that hath a eiokly child, 

That doth not love it more than all the rest 2 
Thus is onr grief for sorrow reconciled, 

And larger love exalts the parent's breast— 

The little sufferer is of all most blest; 

For love and sympathy are dearer far 
Than all the joys that other children share. 

OXXXVII. 

So every sorrow hides a central joy. 

And with all suffering and pain'd under-song 
There is a leavening mixture of alloy. 

That more than compensates the seeming wrong. 
For to all such far other joys belong— 

A keener sensibility to bliss, 

A finer insight into all that is. 

CXXXVIII. 

So Pain and Sorrow also have their part 
In the great scheme of universal good. 

Without them how refine the human heart, 

Too soon elated unless these withstood I 
So lightly do we fiit from mood to mood. 

We seldom see the sorrow of the thing, 

Until the Angel Pity droops her wing. 

CXXXIX. 

And Sorrow is not only to refine. 

For Love leaps no with tenfold sympathy. 

To mitigate the suffering and the sin 
That are a part of the divine decree. 

In that foreshadowing of the life to be— 

Wh< re Pity hath become an Angel grace, 

And Sorrow shows once more a smiling face. 


ON RELIGION. 

cxov. 

Bat live the Ohrist-like life, and thou shalt know 
“ Whether the doctrine be of God or not I ”— 

What simpler answer could our Lord bestow 1 
How doth it lighten our poor human lot! 

How soon are all onr doubts and fears forgot t 
For God reveals Himself in many ways. 

Till Disbelief a Doubt of Donbt betrays. 

OXOVI. 

His laws are built upon Eternal Truth— 

Truth that is evermore inviolate ! 

'Tie but the fashion of misguided youth 
Infinite Wisdom to interrogate. 

Youth irreligious, unregenerate! 

But with each Spring a deeper feeling flows. 

Lights with the Lily, reddens with the rose. 

* • • • • 

CCI. 

What man is there would be afraid to die 
If Christ should meet him in the way to-morrow, 

And tell him of the shadow drawing nigh 1 
Dost think that he would look on Death with sorrow ? 
Nay, rather, would he not new comfort borrow 
To know that Christ doth live, hath power to save. 

That there is Victory even in the grave 2 

CCII. 

And canst thou doubt that Christ doth surely live 
That Sun and Hnon and Stars hold Him in awe ; 
Disorder never yet had power to give 
The cosmic cycle, the Metonio law— 

What other inference can our reason draw 2 
We feel the beat of His o'er-ehadowing wings, 

The harmony in all created things. 
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T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES -The DECEMBER CATALOGUES 
of VoIoAble SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE¬ 
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executed the same day.—TausLort, H anion A Oomba, Limited. 
243, Oxford Street, and 6 b, Sloane otreet, London. 
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BY ORDER OP THE EXECUTORS OF PHILIP A. 

HURT, deceased. 

SALE on the Premieest 20« Randolph Creteent, 
Maida Vale, on WSDNSSDA Y. lith December, at 
1 o'clock, o/ the LIBRARY of BOOKS, comprieing 
Works of Aneiant ani Modem EngUeh and French 
Authors; also a Henru VIII, Bible, and quantity 
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C HESTERTON <fe SONS, 140, Kensington 
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side. E.(^ 
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IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOORS, 
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■diahorgb, and f. Broad Stre^ Oxford. 
OATALOGUBI posit free on wppltoatioa. 
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AEDEKEB’S k BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 

New folly detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on appUeation. 

DUXcAU A CO., 37, Soso Sooaax. Loenov, W. 


MAPPIN ART GALLERY. 

An ASSISTANT to the CURATOR is WANTED in this 
Gallery, at a commenoing salary of £80 per annum. 
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E. HOWARTH, Curator. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Wells Gardner, Darton & Go.’s List. 

The New Work by the Author of “ The Prisoner 
of the Khalifa.” 

UNDER THE REBEL’S REIQN: 

A Storv of Ej 01 >tian Revolt. By CHARLES NEHFELD. Illu^rated 
by C. M. SsKLuoir. Lai^e crown Bvo, cloth bcarde, 6s. 

Mr. Nenfcld will 1)e remembered m the unfortunate prisoner of the Khedlfa. 
He was liberated by Lord Kitchener after the battle of Omduriuan. 

The New Book by the Author of ” Dinkinbar,” &e. 

THE WHITE STONE. 

By H. C. MaoILWAINB, Author of “Dinkinbar/* “Pate the Fiddler/* 
Ac. With nmuerons Illustrations by D. 0. Bowlavdsoit. Extra crown 
8vo, cloth boards, fplt top, 68. 

The New Volume by the Author of “Stories from 
the Faerie Queene.” 

THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 

AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 

Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s ** Morte d’Arthur.’* By MARY 
MACLIXID. Introduction by Prof. J. W. HALES. With Illustrstions 
from Drawinjfs by A. G. Waljcib, Sculptor. Lar^e crown 8vo, fancy 
cloth boards, 6s. Uniform with Darton's Pine Art Gift-Books. 

THE GOBLIN: 

A NotbI. By CATHEBINB S. and PLOHENCE FOSTBE. Largo 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 68. 

A thor^ufThly wholesome tale, the scene of which is the Yorkshire Moors. 

The Question of the Day. 

NO ROOM TO LIVE. 

By GEORGE HAW. With an Introduction by Sir WALTE i BES.<\-NT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

“ Deserves to bo widely read and deeply pondered,*’—Iforainy Post, 

“ This is a volume tluit evorylx)d; should read, and not read only, but keep 
at hand for reference.”— 

CALLED TO FIGHT: 

Sunday Reading for Boys. By CAROLINE M. HALLE!TT. Fcap. 6vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 

Tbeso Readiu>(s uro the result of looK exiierieuce and of many talks with boys. 

Loudon: WELLS GARDNER. DARTON 3c CO., 3, Patenioster 
BaildingB, E.C.; and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 


MACMILL4N & CO.’S UST. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 

RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 

•Icily* Calabria* and Malta. 

Illustrated by 28 Photojfravuros and 91 Illustrations in the Text by Hxvuv 
Brokuav. In 2 vols„ 8vo, 21s. net, _ 

RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

FOES IN LAW. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6a. 

NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY 

WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, 

PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER. 

IDustratedr Crown 8vo, Ss. 

THE NECKLACE CF PRINCESS FIOBIMCHDE. 

By MARY da MORQAN. 

With 26 IlltLStrationa by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo, 3s. Od. 


By 


NEW CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 


Mrs. MOLBBWORTH. 


By tho Author oV 

Elizabeth and her German Garden, 


THE HOUSE THAT GREW. 

Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 
Crown 8vo, 4e, 6d. 

Ptfof.—“ One of the most pleasant 
story books in Mrs. Molesworth’s 
long list.” 


With Coloured llloatrations by 
S. Rosamond Pkajeoik. 

THE TALE of the LITTLE 

TWIN DRAGONS. Oblong 4to, 
picture boards, Ss, 

ITMlmtnNfEr GautU.— * Altogethw charm- 


well arawu. uBUisitj vw.wu.^, 

life and humour, are beautiful enough to 
please anjrone.** 


THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK 

OF TUNES. With Coloured 

Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 

Small 4to, Cs. . 

Daas Ckrtmifle. I>ellghtfulW told. Tho 
tuncN alone (bould ensure tbe 1>ook a weleomo 
In the nursery. As to the pictuj^. It is 
enough to eajr that they are by Miss Kate 
Greenaway, and In every way worthy of nor. 


Written and Pictured by Mabel 
Dearmir. 

A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY 

Globe 4to, picture boards, 6$. 
IForW.—“ Mrs. Dearmer’s is ax^xceuont 
scheme, and she has worked it oat with muen 
skill and no little humour, Her illustrations 
are as clever as her letterpresiL^.Md her 
b^k sbo^d be a much-pritw addition to a 
Nursery Library.” _ 


A CHARMINGF QlPr BOOK 

68., claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: Sixrxiv, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Daslihgtoh & Co. 


DARLINGTONS’ HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by EALPH DAELINGTON, P.E.G.8. 

Maps by BAETHOLOMEW. 

Fcap, 8vo. ONE 8HILLINO BACH, Illustrated, 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from 

His Exceliency B. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RU8KIN'. LL.D.; ROBEHT BBOWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE: 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OP WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTBRN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
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BARMODTU, DOLGBLLY, HARLECH, OBICCIBTH.and PWLLHEU. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MIO-WALBS. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WOBLD. A Handbook to the 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 


“ What would not tbe intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes ! *‘—Thc Times. 

“ Tho best Handbook to London ever issued.*’—Xiterpoof DaUy Post. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and B. T. COOK, M.A. 
iri</i Indtx u/ 4,500 Reference* to all Streeh and Placet of Interest. 

^Llangollen ; DAELINGTON & CO. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Bailway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Price Is. Contents for DECEMBER. 


The Sinner and tbe Problem. By Eric 
Parker. Chaps. IV.—VII. 

The Missionary in China. By F. 
Thorold Dickson. 

Union and Annexation. By Professor 
Lodge. 

Notes from a Sentimental Journey. 
The Sufferings of an Honorary Becro- 


Weathering an Earthquake. ByA.M. 
Brice. 

The House by the Sea. 

A Christinas Carol. 

Impressions of Klondyko. By C. C. 

Osborne. (Conclusion.) 

The Reservist iu War, By a Regi¬ 
mental Officer. 


tary. 


MAGAZINE. 

for DECEMBER. 


TEMPLE BAR 

Price Is.—Contents 
I. Foes in Lnw. By RhiKla Brough¬ 
ton. (Conclusion.) 

II. A Radical Lady of the Last 
Generation. 

III. The Clmrteris Episode. 

IV. lilacklliorn Winter. 

V. A West Country Maid. 


VI. StralTerd'sFriend—Lucy.Conn. 
less of Carlisle, 

VIF. Miss Lulimer's Resentment. 
Vin. Winter Hollr. 

IX. A Point of View. 

X. Dr, Dunne. 

XI. JanHunkum'sMonoy. By Maar¬ 
ten MaartenA (Conclusion.) 


Grand Chrldtmaa CDacembar) Numbarw Now Roady. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Snliscription, post free. 10s. 

Tho DECEMBER NUMBER contains: 

g'EoSTS WHO BECAME FAMOUS: A Christmas Fantasy. By C. Wells. 
EAST LONDON TYPES. By Sir Walter Besant. Pictures by L. Raven-Hill 
and Joseph Pennell. 

WITH THE PEKING RELIEF COLUMN : A Corrosiiondeut s Notes of tho 
Fitditing in China. By Frederick Palmer. . , 

THE STRUGGLE ON THE PEKING WALL. By W. N. Petlnck {Secretary 
U> Li Hung-Chang). 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price Is. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 

The DECEMBKU NUMBER contains: 

CHRISTMAS ON THE “MAYFLOWER.” ATnie Story. By Elizabeth Cady 
Stiinioiu 

A (’IIUISTMAS PONY. Story. By Caroline Benedict Burrell. 

A KltlGATK’S NAMESAKE. Serial. By Alice Balch Abbot. 

THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By John Bennett. 

And mimerous other Stories for the Young. 
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GHATTOftWINDDS’SHEWfiOOKS 


GASSELL&GOMPANY’S 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MAS 

8IN0HAM: aBonuuMWof Botany Baj. By BEBBERT 

COMPTON, Aothor o( Free Lance in a Far Land.” 

Crows 8to, cloth, gilt top. Sa. 

** A capital sotcL It if very long dnee we road eo delightful 
a Btory ai ‘ The Inimitable Hn. MiMingham.* lU title givea no 
idea ta the healthy. Ttgoroua, and cbanniiu romance eontained 
in the book... .cme well worth reading.”—Atily ffrapAfe. 

"AS a WATCH in the NIGHT’': 

a Drama of Waking and Dream. By Mn. CAMPBELL 

PBASD, Aatbor of ^ Madame Tzan,” sc. Crown 8to. 6e. 

** Mre. Campbell Praed baa always exhibited a praiseworthy 
dedre to be nnoonventional in her choice of moti/s for her 
ttorioa.and in *Aa a Watch in the Night* she fa. in that recpect. 
more anooecifal than on any previous occadon....Those who 
like to dabble in mysticism vrilf find that in 'As a Watch in the 
Night ’ the writer hae compoeed a story fertile In Imagination 
' * * ' ' ’ * ‘ presented In a thoroughly up- 

t^ly slariliog 


... .compact (rf abnormal incident present 
to>date setting, a device productive of i 
contrasts."— 

THE FOURTH GENERATION. 


By 


BU WALTER BBSANT, Author of ** The Orange Girl," Ac. 
BSCOND EDITION. Crown 8to. cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

This ioterecting and highly conceived book...fSo clearly are 
the divers types ODaraetensed thatat moments one is tempted to 
compare this novel of * The Fourth Generation ’ to the poem of 
*The Ring and the Book' of Browning. There is humoa^ too." 

Vaniiy Pair. 

THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 

HADL^BURO. and other Stories and Sketebec. By 
MARK TWAIN. With a Frontispiece by Lccius Hitch. 
COCK. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8ro. uoth, gilt top. 6s. 

** Mark Twain's stories and sketches, published undw the title 
' The Man that Coirupted Hadleyborg,' are good Giroughout. a 
rare quali^ In such ooUeoUona The tale wat gives its name 
to the book is rich with the auaint humour that marks Twain 
at his best It Is so oleverfy ooostructed that my Baronite 

hedtates to pdnt out a flaw.In relating the'Private Hls> 

tory of the Jumping Frew Story’ the author achieves the ap* 
parcntly Imposdble iMt oimakiag it funnier than ever." 

_ _ PyneK 

PHILIP WINWOOD: a Sketch of 

the Domectio History of an American Captain In the War 
of Independence. By ROBERT NEIL^N STEPHENS. 
With 6 Illustrations E. W. D. Hahiltoh. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, silt top, 9s. 

**A mod novel....alnwst every page of which bears Uieiro* 
press m that quality which, for want of a better name, we will 
term 'distinouon.’ It is a quality not eadiy defloed; but many 
readers will understand us when we ray that it is present in much 
of Fielding and in more of Smollett. In almost all of thereat 
romances of Soott, and in much of the work of Sir W^ter 
Beeant....We are so pleased with ‘Philip Winwood* that we 
shall look eagerly for the next book by Mr. Stephena* 

_ /’rsswioa’s Journal. 

AS LUOK WOULD HAVE IT. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. Author of **Wllh the Red 
Ewgle," Ac. Crown Wo, cloth, gilt top. 6a 
" An ingenious story, very well work^ out, and told in an 
agreeable stria**—AMMortim. 

A capital book, never dull.”—James’s OawetU. 

THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and 

THREE BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE MANVILLE 
FENN, Aothor of **A Crimson Onme,” Aa Crown 8vo, cloth. 

S ilt top, 6a 

11 highly sexmational, and all excellently told._We can 

heartily recommend bit last volume to all who enjoy a few 
hours' reading of the thrilling, the melodramatic, and tta 
highly wrought.”—ScoCrmoH. 

IN a CATHEDRAL OITT. By 

BERTHA THOMAS, Author of ** The Son of the House.” 
IKOOND EDITION. Crown Wo. cloth, gilt top, W. 

** sioriesof oulet life in minster towns have before now been 
-ritum, but there ore few with a treater charm than this of 
.Miss Thomas’s. The character of Elde Ford is one of the beet 
sbe has ever given us, and many readers will be glad to make 
the aoquaintaooe of that winsome little drecunaker In this new 
edition of the story.”—Lloyd's iPswe. 

THE "PRETTY POLLY”: 

a Vori^ of Incident By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Author 
of “ The Wreck of the ‘ Qrosvenor.' ” Ac. With 12 Illustra* 
tionsby G. B.^bmt80ii. Small demy Wo.cl, giltedg<M,3c. 
” Not only Is The Pretty Polly* a very amusing bmk. out it 
IS ittstruotive, In the pleasantest way; wa advise all boys who 
mean to go to sea to pay attention to Captain ^tt’s opinion of 
'Cooper and Guppies and Dana and Melville' as authors to con* 
suit oocoemlng that element Mr. G. £. Robertson's twelve 
queer people and the others plainly 

visible."—World. 

THE SMALL-PART LADY, Ac. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of '* The Dagonct Ditties,” 
Ac. Grown Wo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

A SUGAR PRINOESS. By 

ALBKT ROBS. Crown 8vo,«lotb, 3 b. 6 d. 

"The plot Is IntaresUng, and there is a breezy freshness 
about the book which enu^ the r^er (mwards. The back* 
ground Is full of charm.”—Literary World. 

THE ADVENTURES of TYLER 

Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a 6d. 

" This volume of detective stories by Dick Donovan reflects in 
a striking manner the genius of the writer. In truth, the 
volume is good Dorn end to end—full of fresh, well-written, 
and entertiUnlDg matter.”—.Seotemaa. 

HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jor- 

rojjta’i Hnnt., By ROBERT 8. 8CRTEE8. With 79 
lUiutraUon, bj Joax Luca. A NEW EDITION. Pet 
6 ro, cloth, 2a 

THE OLOISTER and the HEARTH 

By CHARLES READS. (A LARGE-TYPE. FINE- 
PAPER EDITION.) Pott 8vo. cloth. 2a net; polished 
leather, 3s. net. 

LONDON MEMORIES: Social, 

HU^ricl, and Topopaiiliiul. By C. W. HEOKETHORN. 
Author of “ Loudou Boureuira,’’ Ao. Crowa 8vo, cloth. 8«. 
london: GhattoA Wurora. HI, St Martin’a Lano,W.C. 


AlflfO UNCJEMENTS. 

JUST BEADY.—Price 68 . 

CAMPAIGN PIGTOBES 


OF THE 

WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


■ 1899-1900. 

LETTERS FROM THE FRONT. 


By A. G. Halesm 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 

THE TALE OF A FIELD 
HOSPITAL. 

By FREDERICK TBEVES, F.R.C.S. 

Pfioe 63 . 

Buidsomely boa&d in leather, gilt top, with 
11 IlluBtrations. 

The First Edition of this remarkable Book 
was ezhansted within a few days of its pnbli- 
oation, and a Second Impression is now ready. 

The ATJffEyjEVAf eays: **Mr. Treves, who has 
seen, easily surpasses Zola, whu had only inquired, 
and as a picture of war this * tale ’ may umost rank 
with * The Red Badge of Courage.' ’* 

The SPECTATOR says: ** Few we should say, can 
read this book with dry eyes, but everyone should 
read it.’* 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: **It thrills 
with a quiet, restrained power of description that is 
far more convincing than the bloo<l-curdliDg word 
painting. Mr. Treve's moving tale is not all of the 
oorrors of war either: it has its humorous side a^eo. 
Above all it is superbly human and thoroughly rlish. 
Therefore it is one of the most ref^’^'shifigof bcoks.’* 


JUST PUBLIS BED.—Price 9a. 

REMINISCENCES OF 
OXFORD. 

By the Rev. W. TDCKWELL, 1I.A. 

With 16 Fall-Page lUaBtratioDB. 

** A more entertaining volume of its kiud, or one 
dealing with a greater variety of pcreonalities, h^ 
rarely ueen issuM.’*—^JSscord. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price Ss. 

OUR BIRD FRIENDS. 

By R. KEARTON, F.Z S., &e. 

With 100 Illnstrstions from Photographs 
by Cherry Kearton. 


BEADY SHORTLY.—Price 3a. 6 d. 

PICTURES FROM CHINA. 

By Mrs. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 

(Isabella Bibd). 

With 60 Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author and Notes. 


THB PINE ART OIPT-BOOK. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 68 . 

SONOS OF NEAR AND 
FAB AWAY. 

By EVA RICHARDSON. 

With unmeroua Coloured and other 
Illastiations. 

CissEhi, S CoupAinr, Ltd, Paris, New York,* Melbourne 


A. &C. BLACK'S LIST 


NOW EEADT. 

Demy Svo, clotb, price 78.64. net. 

CLUE : a Guide Giroagh Greek to 

Hebrew Scripture. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, 
Author of St. Thomas of Canterbury,’* Ac, 

This work aims at demonstrating that parte of the 
Svnoptic Gospelfl are based upon a common original 
Hebrew document, not Aramaic, but Hebrew in the 
strict eense—"Biblical Hebrew.** The details of the 
demonstration are supported by quotations from the 
Hebrew and from the Greek tmuslatioue of it, and 
are given in notes for "the learned.’* But the text 
contains neither Greek nor Hebrew, and appeals to 
the general reader. 

NOW READY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, price 6 b. net. 

CHRISTIAN OONFEBENOE 
ESSAYS. 

Edited by Rev. A. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., with an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the IiORD 
BISHOP of HEREFORD, and contributions by 
Prof. Auguste Sabatier, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ripou, the Rev. Canon Arnett, the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D.D., the Rev. R. B. Bartlett, 
H.A., the Rev. Brooke Lambert, M.A., the Rev. 
Agar Beet, D.D., F. Reginald Statham, the Rev. 
Prof. G. Henslow, M.A., the Rev. R.F. Horton,M.A. 


NOW READY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, priM Is. 6d. net. 

THOUGHTS OF 

A FREETHINKER. 

The design of this book is to determine if p<>8sible 
whether we have in the Bible a divine revelsiion de¬ 
manding veneration and unquestioning acquiescence; 
or whether, like ail other writin^^, these Beriptores 
are to be examined and tested before we believe their 
assertions and accept their teaching. 

NOW READY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, price 28.6d. 

ON SANITARY AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D., LL.D., P.E.C.P.K., 
Author of *' A Plea for a Simpler Life,’’ •* Fads of 
an Old Physician,’’ Ac. 

" Or. Keith is familiar to a large number of readers, 
and his new small volume should introduce him to 
many more.’’“ Obtervtr, 

NOW HEADY, 

Crown Svo, cloth, price Ss. Od. net. 

THE HUMAN EAR. 

Ita Idantifloiitlon and Physiosndmy. 

By MIRIAM ANNE ELLIS. 

With lUuatrations from Copyright Photographs, 
chiefly from niture prints. 


NOW READY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 8d.; paper, price 28. 

THE LIKENESS OP THE NIGHT. 

A Play, in Four Aot*. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of “Aunt 
Anne," “ The Last Touches,” “Mere Stories,” *c. 

NOW READY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, deckled edges, price 68. 

UNDER ENGLAND’S FLAG. 


Prom 1804 to 1809* 

By Captain CHARLES BOOTHBY, 

Author of " A Prisoner of France." 
Coutaiulng Frontispiece Portrait of the Aothor, and 
numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations. 

This lx)ok, which comprises the Diaries and Letters 
of Captaiu Boothby, R.B., gives os a vivid picture of 
the frtiiriug times in Euroj^ between the years 1S06- 
18D9. Especially interesting are his notes of personal 
conversations with such men as Sir John Moore and 
Sir Syduey Smith. _ 


NOW READY. 

Cloth, gilt top, price 2 b, net per volome. 

HORAI SUBSECIVM. 

Bv JOHS BROWN, M.D., LL.D., Ac. New Edition. 
In 3 vole., 6t X 4t in., printed on thin Bible mper. 
With Portrait of Dr. John Brown by Sir George 
Ueid. P.R.S.A. „ ^ 

" .Seldom ha.« to much sound sense, sterling human 
niiture, and literary art been gathered together in so 
small a space ."—Tha Scotsman. 

A. k C. BLACK, Soho SqoMta, Loudon. 
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The Literary Week. 

Holqeb Dkaghkait, the Danish poet, who to-night 
(tViday) is to be entertained to dinner by some of his 
English oonfriresy has written novels, plays, sketches of 
travel, and short stories. His work is not very well known 
in this country, but some may remember a little set of 
breezy stories of a Danish fishing village. No. 24 in 
Mr. Unwin’s “ Pseudonym ” Library. The volume, 
which was called The Cntiee of the “ Wild Buck,” was by 
Drachman, who is described as loving the sea as only 
Englishmen and Scandinavians love her. 


Hb who makes an anthology, however conscientious, 
however good it may be, must expect bad weather. The 
rumble of the storm that is about to break over Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s head has already reached our ears. It is 
the latter part of his Oxford Anthology—the section 
devoted to poems by poets of our day—that has roused the 
singing-bir^. One of his critics sends us a tabulated list 
of Mr. Couch’s inclusions and exclusions. Another writes : 
“ Q.’s anthology ! What a triumph of respectability. 
There should now be a Cambridge collection to set the 
balance right as regards the nineteenth century people.” 


Wb are always glad to receive letters of literary interest 
from our readers, although our pleasure is tempered by 
the impossibility of finding room for all of them. A well- 
known journalist, grown grey in his craft, once remarked 
that every letter an editor did not publish made an enemy. 
Hoping humbly that this is not the case, we may remark 
that there are some letters which it is a waste of time to 
write to an editor. Among these we would include new 
theories on the meaning of the Bound Towers of Ireland, 
ill-written jottings on the Shakespeare-Bacon folly, 
playful attacks on the author of The Master Christian, and 
exposures of errors appearing in our columns that are 
obviously not due to ignorance—the kind of errors that a 
generoiu world places, not always justly, on the broad 
shoulders of the printer. We can honestly say to those 
correspondents who have sent us letters—facetious, solemn, 
and minatory—that wo did know that Colonel Newcomo 
dies in The Neteeomes and not in Vanity Fair. Such slips 
are always discovered just too late—and wept over. 


Tni very latest of the War Books (we have received 
six si nee Monday) is Campaign Pictures, by the irre¬ 
pressible Mr. A. G. Hales, of the Baity News. In the 
forefront of the book Mr. Hales prints some verses of his 
own composition called “Australia’s Appeal,” with this 
footnote : 

I have decided to enclose these verses in my book be¬ 
cause some critics have pronounced me anti-English in my 
sentiments. Heaven alone knows why; yet the above 
poem was written and published by me in Aiutralia just 
before war was declared between England and the Be- 
publics, at a time when all Australia considered it yorj 

S robable that we should have to fight one of the big 
luropean Powers as well as the Boers. 

In his very interesting article on Ysaye and Busoni, 
which we print this week, Mr. Arthur Symons remarks, 


that “ it is a fashion of the moment to prize extravagance 
and to be timid of perfection. That is why we give the 
name of artist to those who can startle us most. We have 
come to value technique for the violence which it gives 
into the hands of those who possess it, in their assault 
upon our nerves. We have come to look upon technique 
as an end in itself, rather than as a means to an end.” 
Mr. Symons’s subject is a musical performance, but just 
here we have no doubt that he has many forms of art in 
his mind, and not least the literary art. An expert 
violence is the quality in the writing of to-day which most 
quickly secures attention. It is, indeed, the property of 
violence to secure attention. But unfortunately the 
response is not, nowadays, a chorus of protest, but a chorus 
of praise. “ Make us jump again,” the critics cry; and 
the author makes them jump again. However, there are 
signs that the nerves offered so freely to these literary 
gmvanists are becoming slack and tired. The old, quiet 
art that was, and is, and ever shall be the true art is 
coming into request. 


Very simple and engaging is the idea of Mrs. Meynell’s 
poem, “ The Modem Mother,” in the December Monthly 
Review. It is that a child gives its mother a kiss of greater 
warmth and eagerness than she had expected. She would 
have been content with “ a little tenderness ” or gratitude: 
Nay, even with less. 

This mother, giver of life, death, peace, distress, 

Desired ah! not so much 
Thanks as forgiveness; and the passing touch 
Expected, and the slight, the brief caress. 

Oh, filial light. 

Strong in these childish eyes, these new, these bright 
Intelligible stars! Their rays 
Are near the constant earth, guides in the maze, 
Natural, wild, keen in the dusk of days. 

In giving these verses we have quoted half of a charming 
little poem. 


In the same number Mr. William Archer writes in¬ 
terestingly on the subject of a Pantheon in connexion 
with Westminster Abbey. Incidentally, he considers which 
of our writers would now bo resting there if the Pantheon 
had been ready to receive the illustrious dead in 1850; 
and he names more than thirty writers to whom the honour 
might properly have been accorded. Lord Eosoboiy’s 
paper on “The Love Episode of William Pitt”—“this 
strange, tender episode—this secret mirage in a long 
aridity of office ”—adds details to our knowledge of Pitt’s 
love for Eleanor Eden. Lord Eosebery’s special busi¬ 
ness is to bring forward letters in the possession of 
Captain Ernest Pretyman, M.P., and Mr. Dickson, Mayor 
of Bath and M.P. for Wells; and out of the twenty-six 
pages filled by his article twenty are occupied with the 
quotation of these documents. 


The inscription on the memorial to Mr. William Black 
will take, wo understand, this form; “ To the Dear Memory 
of William Black, Novelist. Erected by his many friends 
and admirers in all countries, on a spot which be knew 
and loved.” 
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Thk lost Necklace of Princeee Fiorimonde is found indeed. 
Messrs. Macmillan imorm us tliat Miss De Morgan’s story 
has never been out of print; and they send us a copy 
dated 1880. We can only conclude’ that in some way, not 
very scrutable, this fairy-tale has missed the fame it 
deserves. A story that after twenty years is so well 
remembered as our recent correspondence proves the 
Necklace to be must have been worthy of a boom; but then 
booms were not every-day phenomena in 1880. The book 
has twenty-five illustrations by Mr. Walter Crane. 


“With Notes by Henley.” Messrs. Gibbings issue a 
new edition of Beckford’s Vathek, with notes by Henley, 
and an introduction by Dr. Garnett. “Henley" is not 
“ W. E.,” but Beckford’s friend, the Eev. S. On the other 
hand, it is our own W. E., with a vengeance, who is con¬ 
templated in Healey and Burnt; or, the Critic Centwred, by 
John D. Boss. The book, which is sold by Mr. Eneas 
Mackay, at Stirling, is described ns “a collection of papers 
replying to an offensive critique on the life, genius, and 
achievements of the Scottish poet.” The papers bear such 
titles as “Henleyism and tne First Edition of Bums,” 
“ A Critic Scarifi^,” “ The Misrepresentations of a Critic,” 
and “ Speech by Mr. Faithful Begg, M.P.” All the 
papers are reprints, and the book is apparently merely a 
backwash of that tide of protest whim long ago swept 
over Mr. Henley’s “bloody but unbowed ” head. 


Thbre seems to be a split in the Book-plate camp. 
The supporters of the Book of Book-Platee (Williams & 
Norgate) are before all things devotees of the Book-plate 
beautiful; and they are not satisfied with the proceedings 
and infiuence of the existing “ Ex-Libris ” Society. This 
society, we are warned, is “ a society of collectors of book¬ 
plates ; not lovers of art collecting plates for the enjoyment 
to bo derived from the study of their beauties, but book¬ 
plate hunters, whose measure of the value of a plate is its 
rarity, and who, so long as a plate is rare and much sought 
after, ask no inconvenient questions as to it merits.” 
Now we can understand the collecting of book-plates for 
Art’s sake, and we can understand the collecting of them 
for History’s sake; and we can easily see why the Art- 
loving collector deprecates the “ quasi-learnt disquisi¬ 
tions of an historical nature ” which are the delight of the 
History-loving collectors. It is probably better that these 
antagonistic connoisseurs should part company. The 
Book-plate Society wifi, now receive those who decide 
to “secesh.” The new Society will consist of artists, 
collectors, and others interested in book-plates from an 
artistic standpoint. The Book of Book-Platee, now in its 
third number, will bo its organ, and there will bo an 
annual exhibition and an exchange club. The subscription 
of 10s. 6d. annually includes the subscription to the Book 
of Book-Platet. Clearly there is life in the Book-plate 
still. 


CoNCKENiNO the novel Julie, by “ A Man,” of which we 
recently said, in our notes on fiction, “We have no idea 
who * A Man ’ is, but feel sure that he is not very old,” a 
correspondent writes: “I may say that, when me story 
was published serially in the Clarion, the author’s name 
was given. ‘A Man’ is Mr. Eobert Blatchford, better 
known, perhaps, as ‘ Nunquam,’ of Merrie England fame. 
As a friend of Mr. Blatchford, I reg^t to say that he is 
fifty years of age in March next. It may interest you to 
know that, within the last half-dozen years, ‘ Nunquam ’ 
has given some ten books—novels, sketches, essays, and 
quasi-economic volumes—to the world. I think it was 
Mr. W. T. Stead who said of him: ‘ He is the best- 
beloved journalist in England.’ I believe that to bo true, 
and would ask to be allowed to say, further, that I believe 
him to be one of the most brilliant writers in England, 
and one who will yet be recognised as such by all lovers 


of literature.” We congratulate Mr. Blatchford on the 
possession of such a backer; and ore not ignorant of Mr. 
Blatchford’s achievements, for which we have great 
respect. But we failed to recognise him in the r6le of 
sentimentalist. 


A WHITER in the Pilot has a curious note about an 
alleged printer’s error hn the Prayer Book. An old clergy¬ 
man objected to compulsory education, and when it was 
suggest^ to him that the Church at least intended that 
her children should read, because in the Collect we pray: 
“ Grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, 
learn,” &c.—the old gentleman contended that the comma 
after “them” was a printer’s error, and that the true 
reading was “ hear them read.” The writer shows that 
the theory is to some extent supported by the preface to 
the Prayer Book of 1549, and by tne “ Injimctions ” issued 
in the reign of Edward VI. In both these documents the 
instruction is that the people should hear the Scriptures 
read. On internal grounds the Pilot writer contends that 
the comma is better away, seeing that “ mark ” means to 
attend, and should logically follow the hearing. Whereas, 
in practice, mark has almost come to mean to mark with a 
pencil (vide How to Mark Tour Bible, &c.). In any case, 
the discussion is now more curious th^ significant. 


The anonymous editor of Kinglake’s Eothen, in the 
“ Little Library ” series (Methuen), has discovered a fine 
mare’s-nest in the sixteenth chapter of that delightful 
book. Kinglake says of the Jordan: “ All the pilgrims— 
men, women, and children—are submerged en ehemite, and 
the saturated linen is carefuUv wrapped up and preserved 
as a burial-dress that shall enure for salvation in the 
realms of death.” On this the editor makes the surprising 
remark : “ Some critical scholar of eminence should be 
called upon to emend or explain this mysterious passage. 
At least, if people are allowed to print such things in tiie 
nineteenth century, what right have we to emend the 
classical authors when they woose to be unintelligible.” 
The critical scholar of eminence would merely invite the 
editor to open his dictionary, where the word enure (or 
inure), intransitively used, is defined as “ to be applied,” or 
“ to become serviceable.” Kinglake tells us that the people 
believed that garments satura^ in the Jordan, and used 
as shrouds, would preserve the body after death. 


SiH George M. Smith’s recollections of Charlotte 
Bronte in the December Comhill make first-rate reading, 
although rather as a personal statement of things known 
than as a statement of things not known. The accept¬ 
ance of Jane Eyre, the visit of Charlotte and Anne Bronte 
to London, and of Charlotte’s later visits and meetings 
with Thackeray, are recounted in delightful detail. 
Charlotte Bronte’s “ high falutin,” and her social 
awkwardness, were not pleasing to Thackeray, who 
laughed at the one manifestation and was depressed 
by the other. He greatly offended Miss Bronte by 
introducing her to his mother in a crowded lecture-room, 
and in a loud voice, with the words: “Mother, you 
must allow me to introduce you to Jane Eyre.” 


The sequel to this affront, as Miss Bronte considered 
it, is related by Sir George Smith with spirit: 

On the next afternoon Thackeray called. I arrived at 
home shortly afterwards, and when I entered the drawing¬ 
room foimd a scene in full progress. Only these two were 
in the room. Thackeray was standing on the hearthrng, 
looking anything but happy. Charlotte Bronte stood close 
to him, with head thrown back and face white with anger. 
The first words I heard were: “ No, sir ! If you had come 
to our part of the country in Yorkshire, what would you 
have thought of me if I had introduced you to mv father, 
before a mixed company of strangers, as ‘ Mr. Warring- 
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ton ’ ? ” Thackeray replied, “ No, you mean ‘ Arthur 
Pendennis.’ ” “ No, I don't mean Arthur Pendennis! ” 
retorted Mies Bronte; “I mean Mr. 'Warrington, and Mr. 
Warrington would not have behaved as you behaved to me 
yesterday.” The spectacle of this little woman, hardly 
reaching to Thackeray’s elbow, but. somehow, looking 
stronger and fiercer than himself, and casting her incisive 
words at his head, resembled the dropping of shells into a 
fortress. 

By this time I had recovered my presence of mind, and 
hastened to interpose. Thackeray made the necessary and 
half-humorous apologies, and the parting was a fnendly 
one. 


Sir Georor Smith tells us that his mother and sisters 
complained that Charlotte Bronte seemed to be always 
noting and analysing people around hei;, and everything 
that happened; and that Vilette is full of scenes which he 
can trace to incidents which occurred during Miss Bronte’s 
visits. Indeed, his mother was the “Mrs. Bretton ” of the 
novel, and he himself stood for “ Dr. John.” The scene at 
the Brussels theatre was suggested by Rachel, whom the 
Smiths took her to see; and the scene of the fire sprang 
from an incident at one of Dickens’s private theatricals at 
which she was present. 


In an interesting article on “Rhyme” in the same 
magazine, Mr. Frank Ritchie gives some good examples 
of ingenuity in bringing about the needed jingle. There 
is Byron’s 

He loved his child, and would have wept the loss of her. 
But knew the cause no more than a philosopher. 

The Ingold»hy Legends are, of course, a museum of brilliant 
rhymes. Mr. Ritchie quotes these: 

Should it even set fire to the castle and bum it, you’re 
Amply insured both for buildings and furniture. 

The Times made it clear be was perfectly lost in his 
Classic attempt at translatiug Demosthenes. 

There’s Setebos storming because Mephistopbeles 
Dashed in his face a whole cup of hot coffee lees. 

Browning was another far-fetcher of rhymes. In the 
“ Glove ” we have : 

Oh, what a face! One by fits eyed 
Her and the horrible pitside. 

In the “ Grammarian’s Funeral ” : 

He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s success 
Pound, or earth’s failure, 

“ Wilt thou trust death or not ? ” He answered: “ Yes ! 
Hence with life’s pale lure.” 

This rhyme would be laughed to scorn in a minor poet, 
and what shall we say of the following from “ Master 
Hugues ” ? 

Three makes rejoinder, expansive, explosive; 

Four overbears them all, strident and crepitant; 

Five . . . O Danaides ! O Sieve ! 


Under the heading “ 'William Morris as a Man of 
Business ” the following interesting note appeared in last 
week’s Notes and Queries above the signature C. C. B.: 

I am more than a little puzzled by a sentence in Mr. 
MackaiTs Life of William Morris. Speaking of Mr. 
Morris as a man of business, Mr. Mackail says (vol. i., 
p. 221): “That neglect of detail which is one of the 
secrets of success came to him naturally.” A little farther 
on he varies the phrase, and calls this neglect “ detachment 
from routine.” Surely this is mere confusion of terms. 
It is possible to be exact and systematic without being 
a slave of the machine ; and is it not a fact that the most 
successful of men—nay, the greatest men—in every walk 
of life have, as a rule, been careful of detail ? ... It may 
be said that the director of great affairs may be careless of 
detail if he employs careful subordinates; but this is 
begging the question, and apparently is not what Mr. 
Mackail means, for he quotes in illustration of his remark 


this curious speech of Morris: “ I keep fifteen clerks doing 
my accounts, and yet I cannot find out how much money 
I have got.” EDs accounts cannot have been in very 
careful hands. . . . 

It is worth while to ask how far this indifference to 
detail affected Morris’s wt work. We may attribute to it, 
I suppose, at least in part, the level monotonous character 
of much of his verse. He is said to have written 700 lines 
of The Earthly Paradise in one day. One may marvel at 
such fertility, but cannot help regretting that his habit of 
“ letting things slide” in business should have invaded his 
literary workmop. 


“It Has Been Said.” 

[See article, “ The Poloniad,” in last week’s Academy for 
remarks on the introduction of quotations with phrases such as 
“ It has been said.”] 

“ It has been said ” ? Oh! I’ll declare 
That Pm at present unaware 

By whom the truth was stated so. 

But as for finding out, you know 
I’ve not sufficient time to spare; 

Yet, when with readers I would share 
Bemembered scraps, what should I care 
If I assert of each bon mot : 

“ It has been said ” ? 

And if (the trick become a snare) 

I “ quote ” expressions found nowhere 
But in my writing—well, I show 
“ The modesty that doth bestow 
On wit more brilliance,” as (I swear) 

It has been said! 

J. G. F. 


It was certain that Mr. Dooley would, sooner or later, 
turn his attention to the American historical novel. He 
has done so, and he g^ves its genesis as follows: 

“ 'What’s a historical novel ? ” Mr. Hennesay asked. 

“ Marry come off,” said Mr. Dooley. “ Don’t ye know ? 
Todslones, if I had me cleaver on th’ bar I wud smack then 
f’r a ham-headed fluke. Idzims, I wud. Odswounds, 
egad, th’ wench speeks th’ thruth.” 

Mr. Hennessy moved cautiously away, and measured the 
distance to the door, but Mr. Dooley’s fit was over. He 
smiled proudly, and resumed his ordinary speech: “ Th’ 
historic^ romance is a story, Hinnissy, about something 
that didn’t happen befure ye was bor-rn. A few years ago 
Hogan, that does most iv me r-readin, was hurtin’ his eyes 
over what he called reeUsm. That’s where a modest sewin’- 
machine marries a rayspictable grocery store, an’ they talk 
f’r th’ r-rest iv th’ book about who shall wind th’ dock. 
Hogan says they was a revulsion again’ this sort iv thing. 
It came with prosperity. Durin’ hard times people r-read 
about Dinnis cornin’ home at night an’ throwin’ a plate iv 
warrumed-over mutton at th’ wife, an’ they’d exclaim, 
‘ Great Hivens, how thrue to nature! ’ But whin people 
begun to get dividends fr’m th’ basted banks, an’ pay 
day became less jerky an’ irreg’lar, they had to have a 
taste iv rayle rayfined life, an’ th’ historical novel come in.” 

At considerable length Mr. Dooley epitomises the typical 
historical novel of the day. The hero’s principal exploit 
is riding Bucephalus “ up Tottenham Court Road, beyon’ 
the railroad thrdcks, across th’ Liffey, over Parlymint, 
into Cinthral Park.” 

“ Thim things cudden’t happen,” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“ Annything cud happen that far back, whin they wore 
romantic clothes,” said Mr. Dooley. 


Happily a literary paper is not called upon to take a 
side in Imperial affairs, except when such affairs touch 
literature. It behoves those who are not fighting in the 
arena to look at things with clear eyes imdimmed by 
passion or prejudice. 'This certainly should be the attitude 
of the poet, who stands as the representative of the highest 
form of art and thought. He who wears the mantle of 
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the seer should be just and tolerant, even if the bias of 
his feeling ousts generosity from his mind. We assert 
that no temperate observer of the unhappy, hut what we 
consider to be the inevitable, state of anairs in South 
Afric^ could feel anything but pain on reading the poem 
contributed by Mr. William Wateon to the Speaker of last 
week. We quote the poem in full without further comment: 

I hear a voice of murderous wrath : 

We have not burned enough, or slain; 

Too little havoc marks our path; 

Wherefore so gentle, so humane ? 

From countless roof-trees be there rolled 
The smoke of expiatory fires! 

More incense yet an hundredfold 
The unsated God of War requires. 

Blind from the first, blind to the end. 

Blind to alt signs that ask men’s gaze! 

In vain by lips of foe or friend 
The world cries shame upon your ways. 

Fulfil your mission; spoil and bum; 

Fling forth the helpless—babes as well; 

And let the children’s children learn 
To hate you with the hate of hell. 

From whatsoever taint remains 
Of lingering justice in our heart. 

Purge ns: erase the poor last strains 
Of pity: such your noble part. 

So shall the god of war not lack 
His tribute ; and the long-foiled Light 

Be for the hundredth time thrust back 
Into the night, into the night. 

A FKw days later another poet, Ibsen, gave his views to 
a representative of the OerehUdet on the subject of the 
Transvaal War. In the course of the interview Ibsen 
remarked that the Boers had themselves taken un¬ 
righteous possession of their territory, after driving out 
the oii^al inhabitants. The Boers came as a semi- 
civUised people, and not with the intention of spreading 
civilisation. On the contrary, they had for a long time 
done much to hinder the spread of the higher civilisation. 
If, then, the British, who had a higher culture, came and 
wished to push their way into the country, that was 
no worse, and, indeed, not so bad as what the Boers 
themselves had done. “ The British are only taking from 
the Boers what they themselves have stolen; the Boers 
must put up with that. The Boers have defended them¬ 
selves bravely, but they had also good positions to defend.” 


Bibliographical. 

I MADE reference last week to Mr. A. H. Lawrence’s Life- 
Story, Lettere, and Reminiscencee of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
This was published last December by Mr. Bowden, and 
may fairly be accepted as the official biography, inasmuch 
as, in compiling it, Mr. Lawrence h^ Sir Arthur’s 
“heartiest co-operation,” the work being issued with its 
subject’s “goodwill and sanction.” “Sir Arthur,” wrote 
Mr. Lawrence, “ has placed in my hands the letters which 
he wrote home over a period of some thirty years, as well 
as letters which have been written to him, and the like. 
Moreover, Sir Arthur has revised and passed the proofs of 
those chapters dealing with incidents in his life.” In a 
word, Mr. Lawrence’s book was, and is, virtually Sir 
Arthur’s autobiography, and very slight additions to it 
would bring it completely up to date. Next to it in 
interest and value may be placed the memoir of Sullivan 
with which Mr. Charles Willeby opened, in 1893, his 
Masters of English Music ; and it should not bo forgotten 
that Sir Arthur contributed “ a chapter of autobiography ” 
to the M.A.P. series called “ In the Days of My Youth.” 

Mr. W. H. Helm’s Studies in Style turn out to be a 
series of imitations of the literary methods of some well- 
known fictionists, or schools of fictionists—thus at once 


recalling Thackeray’s Novels by Eminent Hands, in which, 
however, there was a broader vein of caricature. In our 
own day the most successful things of this sort have been 
the Condensed Novels of Bret Harte, a separate edition of 
which came out, in a cheap form, in 1891. These parodies 
have, indeed, always been popular; and Mr. Edgar 
Pemberton, we may be sure, will have something to say 
about them in the book a^ut Mr. Harte which is to 
^pear this week. An intelligent “ appreciation ” of Mr. 
Harte is, in truth, to be desired. He is one of the few 
well-known writers of our day who has no^been “boomed.” 

Talking of parodies and parodists, I note the announce¬ 
ment of a volume of burlesque in verse by Mr. Anthony C. 
Deane. Mr. Deane (who figures so brightly in the 
Christmas number of the World) is running up quite a list 
of “works.” I have on my own shelves his Erioolons 
Verses (IB92), his Holiday Rhymes (1894), and his Leaves in 
the Wind (1896). He is also the author, I believe, of a 
book called A Poet's Choice (1898). Are there any more ? 

Quite recently I had occasion to refer to Henry Russell 
and his famous songs, and now comes the news of his 
serious illness—serious, because he is in his eighty-seventh 
year. He has been one of the halest and heartiest 
of veterans, and, just five years ago, gave evidence of 
his mental activity by writing and pubushing his auto¬ 
biography, entitled, very appropriately. Cheer, Roys, 
Cheer! Memories of Men and Music. Some of us were 
disappointed with the book, which was, however, read¬ 
able. Mr. Russell’s musical talent, I may record, has 
descended to one of his sons, who is known in the 
professional world as Mr. Landon Ronald. His other 
son, Mr. Clark Russell, needs no introduction to the reader. 

I aimounced some time ago that Colonel Prideaux was at 
work on a Bibliography of S. T. Coleridge, a list in chrono¬ 
logical order of the publicly and privately printed works 
of that writer from 1793 to 1834, including his contribu¬ 
tions to annuals, periodicals, and so forth. A bibliography 
of Coleridge was contributed by the late R. H. Shepherd 
to Notes and Queries, for May and June, 1895. Colonel 
Prideaux’s work will, however, show a considerable advance 
upon Mr. Shepherd’s, alike in the number of items and in 
accuracy of detail. It will be issued, by subscription, by 
Mr. Frank Rollings, Groat Turnstile, W.C. 

I understand that Mr. Theodore Wratislaw’s book on 
Mr. Swinburne will be much more of a critical study than 
of a memoir. The biographical details, I gather, vw be 
comparatively few, but I believe they will at least have 
the advantage of being absolutely correct, which is not 
always the case with the biographies of contemporaries. 
Even while a man is alive legend grow up around and 
about him, and they are apt to be repeated by successive 
scribes. I trust Mr. Wratislaw’s volume will include a 
bibliography brought up to date. The Bibliography 
published by Mr. Redway is now thirteen years old. 

The New Century Review is to have a new editor and a 
new publisher. Hitherto its title has been an anachronism, 
but in a few weeks it will be all right—which is more 
than we shall be able to say for Mr. James Knowles’s 
review, unless he alters its name in January. As a nation, 
however, we are tolerant of anachronisms, as is proved by 
the continued existence in our midst of a Fortnightly 
Review issued monthly. 

Occasionally one gets a sort of thrill. I remember 
experiencing one, some years ago, when I saw in the 
“ contents ” of a number of Macmillan’s Magatine a poem 
“ by William Wordsworth.” Now I see that one of the 
December monthlies contains a contribution “ by William 
AUingham.” If only these were cases of re-incamation! 

To the little list of memoirs of George Eliot which I 
gave in this column the other day, a correspondent asks 
me to add the monograph on this subject which Mr. Oscar 
Browning contributed to the “Great Writers” series. I 
mention that little book with pleasure, though I had no 
intention to be exhaustive. The Bookwoem. 
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Reviews. 

A Wilderness of Mediocrity. 

An Amsriean Anthology. By E. C. Stedman. (Boston 

and New York; Houghton & Mifflin.) 

In this well-filled volume Mr. Stedman, one of the most 
eminent of American critics, has brought together speci¬ 
mens of every American poet with any claims on attention, 
from the beginning to the present day. It is thus a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole range of American verse. 
The work could not have been done more carefully and 
conscientiously; it enables us to judge, with at least an 
approach to adequacy, what is America’s claim to respect 
in the greatest of the literary arts. 

It is clear that America has no distinctive national note 
in poetry : tiie time is gone by when people vaguely 
looked for something strikingly novel, gigantic, command¬ 
ing, unprecedented, from the “young nation” of the vast 
territory. We know now that she is not young, but old— 
a transplanted England, bom to age. And her verse is 
English verse, with all the matured and over-matured 
characteristics of later English verse, when her verse is at 
its best. The effect produced by this volume, it must 
frankly be said, is not satisfying, not impressive. It does 
not seem that in poetry America can, or will, find her own, 
and take rank by her mother-land, even by the later 
England of Tennyson and his successors. An anthology 
of the English poets since Tennyson would, we think, 
make a better show, on the whole, than this complete 
anthology of American poets. That is not a hopeful thing 
to say; an ungracious saying, perhaps, but necessary. 
The especially depressing conviction which the book forces 
on us is that the advance of American poetry has not been 
sustained. There seemed more than hope for a nation 
which had produced such a group as that of Poo, Emerson, 
Lowell, and Longfellow. If another Emerson were un¬ 
likely, or even another Poe, it seemed no unattainable 
ambition to advance beyond Longfellow. But America 
has not even maintained the level of Longfellow. Among 
the later poets none stands prominently forth but Lanier 
and, in a minor denee, the minute grace of Father Tabb. 
The overwhelmin^y materialistic genius of America is, 
we fear, chilling, if not killing, to poetry. It looks 
strongly as though the poetic gift were flickering down, 
rather than spreading and broadening. Sad and strange 
that the wind of those free prairies and vastly splendid 
mountains caimot fan to greatness the flame which feeds 
on the souls of all great nations, from Palestine to 
England, from Italy to Persia and the Himalayas! 

There seems no lack of singers, if there be a lack of 
great singers. From a survey of these voluminous pages 
one gets an impression that almost every cultivated man 
or woman in America must be writing poetry—and pub¬ 
lishing it. But all these swallows will not make a summer. 
It is a democracy of song indeed, where no man is better— 
or much worse—than hie neighbours. There is a fat^l air 
of level accomplishment over these.pages; mere accom¬ 
plishment, uninspired and undistinguished. The bede-roU 
of names somehow has a depressing effect—Tudor Jenks, 
and Titus Munson Ooane, and Edith Matilda Thomas, and 
so forth, and so forth. Mr. Stedman’s necessity of being 
historically comprehensive has forced on him the inclusion 
of a host of names for which there is no other real justifica¬ 
tion ; but the result is a frowning wilderness of mediocrity, 
which nowise improves as we near the present day ; and 
the heart of the reviewer sinks in this waterless land. As 
to the influences governing American poetry, they are 
mostly those of the period from Wordsworth to Tennyson. 
There is no hint of influence from the Bossetti and Swin¬ 
burne movement, so powerful in England; while Lanier 
is the only one who has gone back to the Elizabethans and 
the seventeenth century. 


The poets of the early American days are decidedly old- 
fashioned, and mild, very mild. Though Mr. StMman 
zealously champions him, we are not among those who are 
exhilarated by the chaste muse of William Cullen Bryant, 
the first considerable poet of America. Then you have 
specimens of James Gates Percival, who was called the 
American Somebody-or-other—they were all American 
Burnses or Shelleys or Miltons, &c., in those days—and 
was laughed at by Lowell. You have Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, whose stilted fame is now decently interred, and 
many another. But you come at last to the opulent season 
of Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, and Holmes, and 
forget your journeying in the desert. How many, one 
wonders, read Emerson’s poetry ? It is often unworkman¬ 
like ; save in special passages, it lacks the singing note, 
the metre is unpliant, unsensitive; few poems are good 
wholes. It is possible to deny his being a poet at edl. 
Yet at his best, and nearly always in casual passages, his 
thought has a depth which forces the expression into 
rightness, and starties with its truth like Wordsworth’s. 
Take this passage; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbour's creed has lent. 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thon^t the sparrow’s note from heaven. 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 

He sinKS the song, but it cheers not now. 

For I did not bring home the river and sky; 

He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 

Some of his best small poems are omitted by Mr. Sted¬ 
man, while others are given of less merit. But we may 
quote, well-known though it is, the deep and paradoxical 
“ Brahma ” : 

If the red slayer think he slaysj. 

Or if the slain think he is slam. 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 

I am the doubter and the doubt; 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The strong gods pine for my abode. 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 

But thou, meek lover of the good ! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 

It is not possible to quote from Whittier, whose best 
things are too long for insertion; and it were idle to 
quote poets whose finest work is so well known as Poe, 
Longfellow, and Wendell Holmes. Thoreau shows poorer 
in verse than prose, and Lowell seems to us very ill 
represented in ^s anthology as regards the character of 
the selections. Julia Wa^ Howe’s stirring “Battle- 
Hymn ” was lately cited in the Academy. Parsons, 
restrained and classical, seems to us to have little to 
restrain, despite his reputation. Of his ode to Dante, the 
really fine part is the two opening stanzas, and they are 
common in English anthologies. The specimens of Walt 
Whitman are long. Let us rather take a poet little known 
here, Stoddard. His work is rather cultivated than 
original, his best piece being decidedly the ode on Lincoln. 
It is in the metre of Marvell’s great Cromwell ode, and 
though decidedly too diffuse, and unequal, the finest 
stanzas are fine. The poem would be a notable one if it 
were subjected to judicious compression: 

One of the people! bom to be 
Their curious epitome; 

To share yet rise above 
Their shifting hate and love, 
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Common his mind (it seemed so then), 

His thoughts the thoughts of other men: 

Plain were his words and poor, 

But now they will endure! 

No hasty fool, of stubborn will. 

But ^udent, cauti ms, pliant still; 

Who since his work was good 
Would do it as he could. 

Doubting, was not ashamed to doubt. 

And, lacking prescience, went without: 

Often appeared to halt. 

And was, of course, at fault; 

Heard all opinions, nothing loath, 

And, loving both sides, angered both; 

Was— not like Justice, blind. 

But watchful, clement, kind. 

No hero this of Roman mould. 

Nor like our stately sires of old: 

Perhaps he was not great. 

But he preserved the State ! 

That is excellent, and not far from classical. There¬ 
after we come to such more or less well-known names 
of the present day as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Bret Harte, 
Joaquin Miller, Mrs. Piatt, Mrs. Chandler Moiilton, and 
the dead Sidney Lanier. Lanier is by far the foremost of 
these names; a poet of true genius, but represented here 
by lengthy extracts. Thereafter things broaden pro¬ 
gressively to level mediocrity. Let us take a few of the 
less-known names. We cannot share the Transatlantic 
admiration of Boyle O’Reilly. But we may choose a 
snatch from the delicate and miniature muse of Father 
Tabb: 

The Wateb-Lily. 

Whence, O fragrant form of light 
Hast thou drifted through the night, 

Swan-like, to a leafy nest. 

On the restless waves, at rest 'i 

Art thou from the snowy zone 
Of a mountain-summit blown. 

Or the blossom of a dream. 

Fashioned in the foamy stream P 

Nay—methinks the maiden moon, 

, When the daylight came too soon. 

Fleeting from her bath to hide. 

Left her garment in the tide. 

Among a throng of more ambitious poets are a few who 
sing for the children, and they are welcome relief. Chief 
of such is Eugene Field, whose “ Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod” is, or should be, known in all households of 
children. 

Lot us take, finally, a specimen from a writer quite 
unknown here, who is an evident follower of Wedt Whit¬ 
man, but has matter of his own. It is “The Soul of the 
World,” and the poet is Ernest Crosby: 

The soul of the world ii abroad to-night— 

Not in yon silvery amalgam of moonbeam and ocean, nor 
in the pink heat-lightning tremulous on the horizon ; 

Nor in the embrace of yonder pair of lovers, either heart 
beating to heart in the shadow of the &hmg-smack 
drawn up on the beach. 

All that—shall I call it illusion P Nay, but at best it is 
a pale reflection of the truth. 

I am not to be put off wito symbols, for the soul of the 
world is itself abroad to-night. 

I neither see nor hear nor smell nor taste nor touch it, but 
faintly I feel it powerfully stirring. 

I feel it as the blind heaving sea feels the moon bending 
over it. 

I feel it as the needle feels the serpentine magnetic current 
coiling itself about the earth. 

I open my arms to embrace it as the lovers embrace each 
other, but my embrace is all inclusive. 

My heart beats to heart likewise, but it is to the heart 
umversal, for the soul of the world is abroad to-night. 

We have purjjosely quoted from the authors unknown 
here ; and many deserving notice among these have neces¬ 


sarily escaped us; but the general effect is as we have 
statM: a few poets of whom America may be proud, 
many of ephemeral merit, a larg^ bulk for whose inclusion 
there is only historical excuse, and in the modem ranks 
scarcely that. Frankly, many poems are swept into Mr. 
Stedman’s net which are only fitted for some popular— 
very popular—reciter. 


The Tyranny of Love. 

An Engluhteoman's Love-Lett«rt. (John Murray. 6s.) 

Befoke us lies as dainty an example of book production as 
we have seen for many a day. It is a slight, parchment- 
covered volume, bound after the style of the Morris books, 
tied with water-silk green ribbons, and it contains nothing 
but love-letters. They were written by a girl who died at 
the age of twenty-two, and they reveal an exquisite nature 
—that elected to surrender itself entirely to a passion for 
a man who tired of her. Instances of such hapless 
devotion are not common nowadays. The love-letters 
written by this unhappy girl have a quality, a literary 
finish, and a delicate abandonment that give distinction 
to the volume. 

Why the book was published we do not know. Nor do 
we propose to discuss the ethics of the publication, except 
to say, that if the man to whom they were addressed be 
still alive, we may be spared the ordeal of meeting him. 
An “ explanation,” printed by way of preface to the book, 
includes the very obvious statement that “ the woman by 
whom these letters were written had no thought that they 
would be read by any one but the person to whom they 
were addressed.” Naturally. Then why were they pub¬ 
lished ? This is the explanation given by the anonymous 
writer of the preface: 

But a request, conveyed under circumstances which the 
writer herself would have regarded as all-commanding, 
urges that they should now be given to the world: and, 
so far as is possible with a due regard to the claims of 
privacy, what is here printed presents the letters as they 
were first written in their complete form and sequence. 

It might be suggested that the letters are merely a tour 
de force by some clever woman who, in the tranquility of 
matronhood, remembers her ancient emotions. That may 
be. Our experience of love-letters has been meagre. But 
if these love-letters were written for the occasion, we can 
only say that the writer has a most remarkable gift 
of simulating sincerity, and revealing her innermost feel¬ 
ings in a way that makes even a reviewer blush to think 
that he has been peeping and prying into intimate 
confessions. 

The thread of story is slight and soon told. She loves: 
he loves. Her love increases: his love diminishes. She 
idealises: the pinacle upon which she has placed him 
supports her world: he consults his mother (there is 
always a mother): the mother disapproves. His love 
declines : he ceases to write : she takes ill: he refuses to 
see her: she dies. The gentleman does not come well out 
of the correspondence. Perhaps he intends to give the 
proceeds of his share in the sale of the book to a hospital 
for women. 

For the girl one feels a great pity. Her love was of so 
fine a quality, her nature so rich, her humour so delicate, 
her abandonment so foolishly complete, her surrender so 
absolute. “I am wondering,” she says, “whether this 
evening we shall see you walking quietly in and making 
everything into perfection that has been trembling just on 
the verge of it all day long.” . . . “ Though I reach and 
reach, and sadden if you are sad, I cannot make your 
sorrow my own.” . . . “ My heart goes to you like a tree 
in the wind, and all these thoughts are loose leaves that 
fly after you when I have to remain behind.” . . . “ You 
have swallowed up all my moral qualities, I have none left, 
when it is so sweet to beg. Give me back crumbs of 
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myself.” . . . “Every day your love binds me more 
deeply than I knew the day before: so that no day is the 
same now, but each one a Bttle happier than the last.” . . . 
For our own part wo find the letters in bulk too cloying. 
They are personal to an almost inhuman denee. Wo 
miss the larger utterance, the interest in life itself, in life’s 
crowded interests of which love, if the best and the most 
help.ful, is but one. Wo miss the fine understanding of 
the proportions of things which distinguished the Browning 
love-letters. But it is only fair to remember that the 
writer of these was an inexperienced and untried girl who 
consistently idealised her lover, thus placing him in a 
position which (we understand) is ^most unbearable to 
anybody wi^ a knowledge of himself and a sense of 
honour. It is quite clear that this gentleman was not able 
to live up to the passion of his correspondent. One of Ms 
remarks she quotes. It was to the effect that her metaphors 
made him giddy. “I love you,” she says on another 
occasion, “ and me you like cordially.” That was it, he 
liked her cordially, and under the strain of her undisci¬ 
plined passion his love waned. It was strongest in the 
earlier fetters, when the affair was new to him, when she 
wrote: 

You and peace hold me so much a prisoner, have so 
caught me from my own way of living, that I seem to 
hear a pin drop twenty years ahead of me: it seems an 
event! Dearest, a thousand times, I would not have it 
be otherwise: I am only too willing to drop out of exist¬ 
ence altogether and find myself in your arms instead. 
Giving you my love, I can so easily give you my life. 

The end is tragedy lit by the fine, pure flame of her soul. 
She is dying, and he refuses to see her, which looks like 
sheer brutality. But no action of her beloved can bruise 
the loveliness of her nature: 

How I suffer, how I suffer ! If you could have dreamed 
that a human body could contaiu so much suffering, I 
think you would have chosen a less dreadful way of 
showing me your will: you would have given me a reason 
why I have to suffer so. Dearest, I am broken of every 
habit I ever had, except my love of you. If you would 
come back to me you could shape me into whatever you 
wished. I will be different in all but just idiat one thing. 
Again: 

I will die, because in no other way can I express how 
much I love you. I am possessed by all the despairing 
words about lost happiness that the poets have written. 
They go through meIflce ghosts : I am haunted by them : 
but they are bloodless things. It seems when I listen to 
all the other desolate voices that have ever cried, that I 
alone have blood in me. Nobody ever loved as I love 
since the world began. 

And: 

Oh, dear face, dear unforgetable lost face, my soul 
strains up to look for you through the blind eyes that have 
been left to torment me because they can never behold 
you. Very often have I seen you looking grieved, shutting 
away some sorrow in yourself quietly: but never once 
angry or impatient at any of the small follies of men. Come, 
,then, and look at me patiently now! I am your blind 
girl: I must cry out because I cannot see you. Only 
make me believe that you yet think of me as, when you so 
unbelievably separated ns, you said you had always found 
me—“ the dearest and most true-hearted woman a man 
could pray to meet.” Beloved, if in your heart I am still 
that, separation does not matter. I can wait, I can 
wait. 

Soon she dies, with these last words: “ Most dear, most 
beloved, you were to me and are. Now I can no longer 
hold together: but it is my body, not my love that has 
failed.” The last letters, we are told, wore not posted. 
They were found after her death and forwarded—what a 
word! She was a woman of parts: hers was a rare 
mind and a beautiful soul, but she loved too well, too 
unwisely well, and she paid for her excess. She paid 
with her life for her indifference to the poise of the laws 
that govern life. 


The Peace of Nonentity. 

Th« Riddle of the Vhiveree at the Close of the Nineteenth 

Century. By Ernst Haeckel. Translated by Joseph 

McCabe. (Watts & Co. 6s. net.) 

Now that the stake is uprooted, one seems to see it figuring 
retributively as a staff in the right hand of Science. On 
she goes, sublime in an immense sincerity, along the road 
that leads to Perfect Knowledge. And suddenly she pulls 
up, in the person of Prof. Haeckel, and tells us that she 
has travelled to the verge of the twentieth century without 
meeting God, and does not expect to meet Him. The 
beldame, with red though comdy hands, confesses, more¬ 
over, that she has “ finally destroyed the myth ” that 
attributes immortality to the soul of man. Giordano 
Bnmo is avenged. 

Lie Weltrilthssl is the title given to the scripture of this 
communication, which Germany has already absorbed in 
four editions. In translating it under the title of The 
Riddle of the Universe, Mr. McCabe, a conscientious inter- 
reter, has assumed, inadvertently no doubt, that of a work 
y Mr. Edgar Douglas Fawcett, published in 1893. Prof. 
Haeckel perceives the universe filled with Substance, of 
which movement and sensation are innate and origin^ 
properties. It is the nature, it is the law, of Substance to 
manifest itself continually in operations of growth and 
decline, of evolution and of devolution: 

While the embryo of a new world is being formed from 
a nebula in one comer of the vast stage of the universe, 
another has already condensed into a rotating sphere of 
liquid fire in some far distant spot, a third has already cast 
off rings at its equator, which round themselves into 
planets. 

And this is the end of worlds: first, all life is extinguished 
by the radiation of heat from its planetary domiciles ; then 
the substance of the revolving spheres contract, the speed 
of their motion slackens, their orbits and that of their 
moons grow narrower. Anon— 

The frozen moons fall on to their planets, the planets 
on to their suns. Two distant suns, perhaps already stark 
and cold, rush together with inconceivable force and 
melt away into nebulous clouds. And such prodigious 
heat is generated by the collision, that the nebula is once 
more raised to incandescence, and the old drama begins 
agaio. 

It is to be noted that we catch our scientist dreaming. 
But “ a dreamer lives for ever, and a toiler dies in a day, ” 
which, as regards the first half of the verse, is contrary to 
the Professor’s philosophy. 

That philosophy is, we opine, most noteworthy for its 
inclusion of the soul in the science of physiology. The 
soul of man is “ merely a collective title for the sum-total 
of man’s cerebral functions; and these are just as much 
determined by physical and chemical processes as any of 
the other vital functions, and just as amenable to the law 
of substance.” Consequently, when the parts of the 
cortex by which those functions are discharged succumb 
to disease, the soul, as conceived by Prof. Haeckel, dies, 
and there’s an end. He does not, like Mr. Fawcett, flirt 
with metempsychosis; he does not contemplate the re¬ 
arrangement of scattered atoms in some original order. 
In the privacy of the Unborn, man passes the ignoble 
fish-stage. Man and ape, dog and rabbit, pig and sheep, 
are indistinguishable from one another as embryos. “ But 
man has a soul,” says the Christian. Betorts Prof. 
Haeckel: “ So have all animals.” 

In the Christian conception of soul, memoir is the 
salient feature. By the possession of a high degree of 
conscious memory man has made experience the mother 
of civilisation. But his debt to unconscious memory is 
immeasurably greater; if it be true, as we understand 
from Prof. Haeckel, that the cell-soul erects itself, by 
memory, into the likeness of the generic type with such 
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idiosyncraciee as follow from the individuals to whom it 
owes existence. “ Heredity is the memory of the plasti- 
dule, while variability is its comprehension.” A statelier 
sentence no prophet ever penned. It deposits the god in 
the machine; it chambers him in the protist’s xin&^hed 
shell and in the chrysalis. He is—or are we dreadfully 
unscientific ?—the soul in action. 

Of Prof. Haeckel’s treatment of revealed religion it' is 
enough to say that it is entirely free from reverence; it is 
even a little uncharitable and vulgar. He brushes 
spiritualism away with a wave of his hand. 

This decidedly is a good way to avoid seeing ghosts, and 
ghosts are precisely the last phenomena that the Professor 
would desire to see. For TA# Riddle of the Univeree denies 
the existence of spiritual shape apart ^m corporeal shape, 
or the life of spirit apart from body. 

The book leads to the wholesome conclusion that we 
men, the brothers of fish and apes, owe to our relationship 
a kindly feeling towards our inferiors in the evolutionary 
scale who check our pride by surpassing us here and there 
in the good gifts of sight and smell, and by the fact that 
their ultimate oblivion is no deeper than our own. To 
complain of our futility were to rebuke that in ourselves 
which erected us as wo are. We have lost God the 
Father. We have lost even Mr. Fawcett’s “ God of 
Absolutism ... a unity of interpenetrative individuals 
who have bought their glory by sufiering,” and perhaps 
we could bear the loss. We have lost Spinoza’s passion¬ 
less Monad, who in thinking creates and in remembering 
eternises; and what have we gained ? We have gained 
Substance; in effect we have gained the Universe itself, 
amorphous and unintelligible, an abyss full of revolving 
confiagrations in the midst of which we await disintegra¬ 
tion—the peace of nonentity. 

To such a glimpse, like one of Ivan the Terrible’s 
punishments, willing and scalding by turns, are we led at 
the close of liie nineteenth century by the greatest living 
zoologist. But the hell of Michelangelo is merely horrible, 
and here is a touch of grandeur. Moreover, the annihila¬ 
tion of the ego will always be sugared by iiie optimist as 
atomic immortality. For ourselves we prefer to say that 
even atheism and thanatism are speculations. There is no 
end to the road that Science is diligently pursuing. She 
is tireless, but so might we imagine God to be, even “ Our 
Father ”; and if He walked before, she would not out-pace 
Him though her sandals were winged. 


Three Good War Books. 

In the Weh of a War. By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Mow we Kept the Flag Flying, By Donald Macdonald. 
(Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

Tiw Mietory of the Boer War. By F. H. E. Ounliffe. 
(Methuen. 15s.) 

Me. Battbrsby’s book reads almost like a budget of war 
peneeee. The effect arises from his strong inclination 
to comment, and from the way in which his book is cut 
up into very short paragraphs—a relic, doubtless, of their 
first appearance in the Morning Poet. Mr. Battersby was 
with Lord Roberts, and witnessed the surrender of Cronje 
and the re-making of the army at Bloemfontein. With 
all his sententiousness, he does not spare us the crude 
horrors of war. His description of the Boer laager at 
Paardeberg is as follows: 

The chief feature of the laager was its smell. Camping on 
battlefields one becomes acclimatised to the scent of death. 
But no human soul could have grown used to the reek 
of that slaughter-house. It was appalling. Shrapnel had 
scattered the bodies of beasts ; lyddite had turned them 
inside out. Cattle, twisted out of the likeness of kine, 
stripped to a red and skinless horror, rent into mounds of 


broken pieces, lay on every hand, and had lain there for a 
week, under a sun that turns meat sour almost between 
the plate and the mouth. 

Mr. Battersby’s obiter dicta are nearly always striking 
or interesting. We wonder whether his criticism of 
British officers is right. He says that the spirit of 
enterprise is no longer theirs. They have hot courage, 
love of country, and the desire to get on; and they ew 
carry these to the length of dying on the field or in 
hospital. But all the time they are sick of the whole 
business, and long to see Hurlingham, and Cowep, and 
cricket, and shooting again. Thus, in staccato: 

Their heart is not in enterprise, but in the little ways 
and plays of settled conditions. 

They would, had it been their decision, have “ left the 
cursed place to the Dutchmen.” 

Since it was not, they starve, and fight, tmd die with the 
best grace and most excellent courage possible. 

But the change is there, from the spirit of the men who 
won the Indies and made America, and set our flag over 
the seas. 

An individual book that makes us forget its late arrival 
—^late as things go in the publishing which now follows 
an army as doggedly as its own commissariat. 

In Mr. Macdonald’s Ladysmith book we are agreeably 
disappointed. We expected “ the same old thing,” but 
we found freshness of view and a grip on what is interest¬ 
ing. Mr. Macdonald is an •Australian, and represented 
the Melbourne Argue. “ Siege Impressions,” the title 
of the seventh chapter, might be the title of the book. 
Mr. Macdonald is great on shells. One shell tore to 
splinters the floor of a room in which breakfast had just 
been laid for Dr. Jameson, Colonel Rhodes, Lord Av8^ 
and others. It entered the cellar below, and blew the 
floor up into a chaos of splintered timber and crockery. 
When a Ladysmith divine heard of it ho said: “ Goot 
gracious! and Olive’s violin is packed away in that cellar. 
Was anyone hurt? ” Dodging shells is no use if you are 
fated to be smitten. There was a Doctor Starke in Lady¬ 
smith, an amiable tourist, a visitor from Torquay, who 
went every day to the river with an angler’s basket, con¬ 
taining his luncheon, to be out of danger. He was a quiet 
man, a widower; he had fads, and several daughters in 
England, and in Ladysmith he befriended a homeless oat 
and took it every day with him to the river bank. He 
was nursing this cat one day at the door of the Royal 
Hotel, and chatting to Mr. M’Hugh, of the Daily Telewaph, 
when a shell came and cut him in two above the ^ees. 
Mr. M’Hugh was quite unhurt. This mild widower’s 
death made the troops mad; “ ’e’s a Devonshire man,” 
said a Devon soldier between his teeth, “ an’ I’m Devon¬ 
shire mesen’. Whoy doant they let us take yon gun ? ” 
Mr. Macdonald tells this : “ One man was having a 
quiet bath on his own verandah when a shell strucS: a 
tree, cannoned off the side of the house without exploding, 
and rolling like a hoop along the verandah, upset the 
bath-tub and its occupant without hurting either.” He 
has many such stories, and better ones about the 
physiology of heroism and the physiologpy of funk. There 
were volunteers whoso nerve was simply unequal to 
fighting. “ They were pitied rather than despised. Their 
colonel took them aside and appealed to mem to pull 
themselves together and act like men, but . . . they were 
for the time being incapable of fighting, and pitiful as 
such an exhibition may be, none felt it so much as the men 
themselves.” Some men funked shell and nothing else; 
concerning whom Mr. Macdonald tells a good story. 
“ Early in the siege, an old major, whose fighting recora 
is beyond question, was lecturing his men on the folly of 
ducking to shell. ‘ When you hear it, men, it’s actually 
past, so that ducking your heads is quite useless.’ Just 
then came a hissing shell from ‘ Silent Sue ’ dose over the 
major’s head. He ducked. 'The men laughed, and the 
major observed, ‘Ah, well, I suppose it’s just human 
nature.’ ” 
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Among other things Mr. Macdonald tells us why the 
flag that Sir George White kept flying over Ladysmith 
wifi never hang in St. Paul’s Oafliedral. On the night of 
the succour a crowd of officers gathered round the flag¬ 
pole, and, moved by a common impulse, pulled down the 
flag and tore it into a hundred heirlooms. 

Mr. Ounlifle’s history of the Boer War has been appear¬ 
ing in monthly parts, and the first of its two volumes is 
now issued. The excellence of this work is double; for 
the narrative is vivid and temperate, and the illustrations 
form a picture galley of the war which is not likely to 
be rivalled. The history is planned on simple chrono¬ 
logical lines, beginning with the Boer initiative and the 
battles of Talana Hill, Elandslaagte, Rietfontein, Lom¬ 
bard’s Kop, Nicholson’s Nek, and so on." Just because it 
is so evenly good and comprehensive Mr. Ounliffe’s story 
does not call for quotation. Among the illustrations we 
notice an excellent drawing of a Pompom with the Pom¬ 
pom shell shown in its actual size; its length being that 
of a man’s middle finger. On page 286 is fiie best photo¬ 
graph of the interior of an armoured train, packed with 
soldiers, that we have seen. Besides illustrations of all 
sizes, we have maps, plans of battlefields, sectjional draw¬ 
ings of guns, &c., &c. An ideal gift for thp Christmas 
of 1900, especially as it contains the promise of its other 
half—^Volume II. 


Some Jews in London. 

The Jew in London: a Study of Eaeied Character and Present- 

Day Conditions. Being two Essays prepared for the 

Toynbee Trustees by C. Russell, B.A., and H. 8. 

Lewis, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

The title of this book is a misnomer. It shotild have 
been “ Some Jews in London.” No survey of the Jew in 
London, however cursory, could have omitted all con¬ 
sideration of the influence of cosmopolitan j^anciers on 
the happiness of the nation and the destiny of the Empire. 
The Jew of Maida Yale and of Hampstead is scarcely 
mentioned, while the Princes of Jewry who have gained 
entrance into the ranks of British aristocracy and are 
domiciled in London during a portion of the year are not 
so much as referred to. Of the marked difference between 
the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim—nothing is said. 
There is a contradiction between the daim in the title and 
the performance in the book. It inflames our desire: it 
fails to gratify our passion. Still, within the four comers 
of the area described by the authors the work they have 
performed is whoUy satirfactory, and the spirit in which 
they have laboiirea is that of high-minded seekers after 
truth. The Jewish question is like the mariner’s compass ; 
there are 64 or even 360 points of view from which it 
can be approached. The present writer’s humble labours 
in that field have taught him that generalisations about 
the Jew are like generalisations ^out women or the 
weather—futile, unscientific, and dangerous. Hence the 
value of this patient study of some Jews of London. 

Prof. Bryce’s preface is the least satisfactory portion of 
the book. He declares that the two Essays which form 
this volume are “primarily an attempt to describe the 
Jewish community in London.” They are nothing of the 
kind. The book is devoted to the Jew of the East-End. 
Prof. Bryce declares, moreover, that “inter-marriage 
between Jews and Christians has already begun.” If tms 
is true it is important. But is it true ? Mr. Russell, the 
writer of the first Essay, asserts, in reference to the 
question of amalgamation with the English race, that “ the 
main obstacle is the rind prohibition of inter-marriage, 
which is one of the articles of the Jewish religion.” Mr. 
Lewis declares that mixed marriages are admittedly rare, 
and he does not think that mixed marriages are increasing 
among the working classes. Surely, if there were any reu 


intention on the part of the leaders of the Jewish com¬ 
munity to mer^e their race with ours, as the Huguenots 
and me Flemmgs merged theirs, we should have heard 
of it by this time. If, on the other hand, there is no such 
intention, the formation of an island of Orientals, isolated, 
self-concentrated, alien in idea and aim, can only be 
regarded with regret, even if the members of that com¬ 
munity were not only superior to our own, but had attained 
the angelic standard of life and character. But the Jews 
are not angels. The commonly received opinion is that 
the standard of commercial ethics as recognised by too 
many Jews is lower than that acknowledge by the rest 
of the world. Jews admit it. Even Mr. Lewis, himself a 
Jew, admits that the bulk of the Polish immigrants have 
no sense of truth whatever, that “ obvious perjury” on the 
smallest provocation is committed in case after case at an 
East-End police-court where the parties concerned are 
foreign Jews. Mr. Lewis, while condemning Judge 
Bacon’s well-known remarks, declares that they are based 
on “ a substantial substratum of truth.” “ I fear that it 
cannot be denied that their [foreign Jews] standard of 
business morality is often defective.” An undue propor¬ 
tion of users of false weights and measures appear to be 
foreign Jews, if the return of convictions issued in the 
Minutes of the London County Council may be taken as 
evidence. With great fairness Mr. Lewis admits that the 
bankruptcy laws are evaded by persons who pass through 
the Courts and reappear in busineas wi^ suspicious 
celerity and without apparent loss. 

Admirably written as are the two Essays, we cannot but 
feel that in the desire to bo fair and kindly the drawing of 
the subject of this book is somewhat out of perspective. The 
foundation of the British nation is character. Our chance 
of racial survival is intimately connected with our love of 
truth and with our continued aversion to crooked ways. 
If the fraudulent tendencies of the great majority of the 
destitute aliens who swarm in from Poland are inherent, 
is not the logical conclusion, first, that the facts should be 
accurately ascertained; and second, that if it be found 
that the character of these alien immigrants is, and 
remains, of a lower standard than is compatible with the 
mission of the Anglo-Saxon race, then the lesson the 
authors of this book desire to teach is not the one that we 
ought to learn ? 


Other New Books. 

Memokies of the Months. By Sib Hebbebt Maxwell. 

Sir Herbert Miucwell’s manysidedneBS fits him pecu¬ 
liarly for the keeping of an interesting commonplace 
book. Wo know that he is not wholly represented 
here, that in addition to being a country gentleman, an 
ardent sportsman and accomplished naturalist, he is a 
politician, a leader in agriculture, and a man of books. 
With these latter his “memories” are not greatly con¬ 
cerned ; but they may serve as material to future his¬ 
torians anxious to know how a Scottish laird passed his 
time towards the end of the nineteenth century. We learn 
from the preface that he has a habit of recording the day’s 
deeds in written notes, that would grow too bulky if not 
occasionally reduced to print. Many of these brief 
chapters have already appeared in newspapers. Some are 
devoted to botany and ornithology, many to angling and a 
few to shooting. Not infrequently does he touch upon 
topics of controversy such as are ughtly discussed in the 
smoke room of a country house, and on which considerable 
difference of opinion exists. One that particularly haunts 
him is the morality or mercy of sport,, an argument that 
belongs to this questioning, self-conscious age. We do not 
propose to discuss it now further than to raise one point 
that has apparently escaped his attention. Most of his 
remarks are addressed to me stem opponents of all sport. 
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who say that it is brutal and debasing and barbarous to 
make a pleasure and a pastime of killing. A man whose 
boast is that he has shot five hundred pheasants of a morn¬ 
ing has been engaging in an amusement that may fairly 
be held up to reprobation. Not taking this extreme view, 
however, we believe the substantial objection to excessive 
game-preserving is that it leads to a jealous exclusion 
from tine land of all but the owner’s friends. To take one 
example from the Border country wherein Sir Herbert has 
gathered material for these charming essays, Flodden HiU 
is ruthlessly closed to the public for the sake of the 
pheasants. If there were no Game Laws there would 
be no temptation to shut up this favourite picnic 
ground. Many of our great landlords, it is true, do not 
worship “the sacred birds” quite so slavishly. Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Buccleugh 
may bo cited as examples of those who freely share their 
privileges with the public. It were easy, however^ to draw 
up a &ack List of others who adopt a quite opposite 
course, and, in consequence, are in the way of bringing 
about a severe agitation. Moderate men quite admit the 
value of field-sports, but they say that they may be pur¬ 
chased at too high a cost. It is a matter of increasing 
national importance that the poor be induced to return to 
the land, and if those who at present own it do not make 
concessions the end thereof will be what it was in Ireland. 
On the salmon question Sir Herbert avoids a similar point. 
It is advisable, even were sport to suffer a little, that 
pains should be taken to preserve all who work on the 
water, be it in salmon-cobble or herring-boat, becauM they 
and their children are material for the mercantile marine 
and the navy. Of course this subject holds but a small 
place in Sir Herbert’s book; but we hope next time he goes 
a-fishing in the Tweed he will re-comtate the Game Laws 
from our point of view, and put me result in a third 
volume of essays, to be as warmly welcomed as this one. 
(Arnold. 7b. 6d.) 

A Shoet Histoky of English 

Feinting: 1476-1898. By Hjsney E. Plombe. 

Mr. A. W. Pollard, the general editor of “ The English 
Bookman’s Library,” in which this volume appears, coidd 
hardly have put it in more capable hands than those of 
Mr. Plomer, whoso researches in the Eecord Office and 
elsewhere have thrown much light upon the dark period 
of English printing during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Plomer gives us a well-informed and well- 
arranged outline of his sublet, starting from Caxton and 
ending with the Kelmscott Press, and ^e new Greek type 
designed by Mr. Selwyn Image for Messrs. Macmillan. 
We wonder how many readers are aware that the claim of 
Caxton to be the first English printer rests on an emenda¬ 
tion. His first English printed book was the J}icte» and 
Sayinges of the Philotophers, issued on November 18, 1477. 
But there exists a version of St. Jerome’s Hxpotitio of the 
A^stles’ Creed, which, according to its colophon, was 
“ Impressa Oxonie et finita anno domini M.eccc.lxviij., 
xvij die decembris.” Mr. Plomer, and, we believe, the 
majority of modem bibliographers, burke the claim of 
Oxford by assuming that M.eccc.lxviij is a misprint for 
M .ccec.lxxviij. They may be right, as other Oxford books 
of 1478 and 1479 are known, and some of them resemble 
the Expoeitio. Nevertheless, it seems a somewhat cavalier 
method of treating the evidence. Mr. Plomer’s book is 
itself a beautiful example of modem English printing, 
from the press of Messrs. Constable at Edinburgh. And 
it has some admirable illustrations, including facsimiles of 
Caxton pages, and of two specimens of Kelmscott Press 
work. Of the merit of the latter Mr. Plomer has a very 
high opinion, and he lays especial stress on the care taken 
by Morris to make his unit, Doth of type arrangement and 
of decoration, the double, not the single, page. Of the 
Vale Press, in relation to the Kelmscott Press, Mr. Plomer 
writes that its productions “ have that rather irritating 


degree of likeness which makes every difference—and the 
differences are numerous—appear a wilful and regrettable 
divergence.” (Kegan Paul.) 

Thb Oeigins of Aet. By Yejo Hien. 

The author is a lecturer at the Finnish University of 
Helsingfors. His valuable book, however, is not a trans¬ 
lation, but an original work, written in excellent English. 
Metaphysics are out of fa^ion, and the “ Aesthetik ” of 
Hegel does not so much as find a mention in Mr. Him’s 
bibliography. He approaches his subject from the side of 
anthropology and psychology, and sets himself to deter¬ 
mine the nature of the primitive impulse lying at the root 
of art-production, asking himself whether it primarily 
satisfies practical and utilitarian ends in life, or whether it 
is “ autotelic ”—that is, finding its essential end in its own 
satisfaction. He concludes that the art-impulse is an 
independent one, arising out of the need for what 
Aristotle called “Katharsis,” the purging of the moods 
and emotions. 

All works of art have a common element notwithstanding 
their diversity. They express, each in their own medium, 
a mood or moods of the artist; they arise, that is, out of 
the impulse to expression, which is as primitive as feeling 
itself. Every man seeks automatically to heighten his 
feelings of pleasure and to relieve his feelings of padn. 
The artist is the man who finds that he can gain such 
enhancement or relief, not only by the direct action of 
giving expression to his feeling, but also by arousing a 
kindred feeling in others. Hence originates in him that 
desire to transmit his moods to an external audience which 
must be regarded as the simplest and most primordial 
inducement to artistic production. 

But the art-impulse requires material to work upon, and 
this is provided by various non-eesthetic, sociological ne^s. 
Primitive man uses art to convey information, to propitiate 
a lover or a ruler, to stimulate and intensify vitm energy, 
and to work magpc by the creation of an illusion in which 
the distinction between subjective and objective is resolved. 
This thesis is expounded in a series of brilliant chapters, 
full of psychological subtlety, and stored with the results 
of a wide range of anthropological reading. It is an 
important contribution to a fascinating and progressive 
branch of inquiry. (MacnuUan.) 

The Stoey of My Captivity. By Adeian Hofmbyee. 

In judging it, it must be remembered that Mr. 
Hofmeyer is not an Englishman, and does not look 
at South African matters from a strictly English point 
of view, and that he is writing in a language which is 
not his own. This double disadvantage may, to the 
reader who is accustomed to conceal his feelings or 
who has never been in a position which aroused strong 
feelings, give Mr. Hofmeyer the air of being unnecessarily 
hysterical; but he has lost much and suffered much for 
the faith and loyalty that is in him, and allowance must 
be made for all these things, especially as the greater part 
of the story was written in prison under great difficul¬ 
ties. Mr. Hofmeyer is, we believe, the brother of Mr. 
Jan Hofmeyer, of the Afrikander Bond, whoso influence 
in South Africa has been so sinister. Adrian Hofmeyer, 
however, is a loyal Afrikander, and because he was loyal 
he was seized by the Boers at Lobatsi and imprisoned. 
The whole story is given here with much detail, for Mr. 
Adrian, being a Dutch pastor, is gifted with eloquence, 
and gives full rein to it. In the prison at Pretoria ho 
came in contact with the English officers, and, as so many 
disgraceful falsehoods have been published of late about 
our officers, it is interesting to take the opinion of an 
Afrikander who had every opportunity of judging^ for 
himself what the English officer is like. Here is a 
passage worth quoting: 

And now I have for many mouths been a fellow-prisoner 
of the British ofticer. I have lived with him tmder the 
same roof, I have come in daily contact with him, and 
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learnt to know him intimately. And from the very 
bottom of my heart I say I have learnt to value and 
respect and love him. The British officer is a gentleman, 
ana a fine one withal. His self-restraint, his resourceful¬ 
ness, his in many cases splendid intellectual development, 
his invariable courtesy, his kindness, his courage, have 
taught me honestly and fervently to admire him. What 
the officers were to me during my term of imprisonment I 
can never forget and never repay. 

To those who know the British officer all this is nothing 
new, but it is pleasant testimony from a fellow-prisoner 
of a different race. (Edward Arnold, fis.) 

The PKAvsa of St. Scholastica, 

AifD Othbk Poems. By Lady Lindsay. 

It is, perhaps, unfair to try these poems, modest and 
unpretending as they are, by too severe a test. They are 
essentially feminine; uniformly emotional, in a gentle, 
somewhat languorous way ; diffuse, with a pretty level of 
cultivated expression; pure and high-minded in sentiment. 
They are not striking, &ough here and there is a graceful 
and attractive fancy. When a good and polished woman 
gives the sincere best that is in her for those who may 
sympathetically receive it, it is ungracious to complain 
that she is not a Sibyl nor even an Elizabeth Browning. 
Lady Lindsay shows at her best in a passage like this, 
from the poem which gives its title to the book ; 

To-day, this day most tender and serene. 

When Winter’s mask foretells the coming Spring, 

While droops the earth, like to a tired cmld. 

Within the arms of Evening, that calm nurse 
Who croons in monotone her lullaby : 

To-day pale memories throng to upward light 
From out the dusky pictures wrought of years. 

That is elegant and poetical; but the texture in the bulk 
of the verso is not close enough; the sentiment and expres¬ 
sion come with too easy and copious a lullaby flow. Yet 
these poems wtU doubtless find their audience, especially 
among Lady Lindsay’s own sex; and they will at least 
teach “ nothing base.” (Kegan Paul.) 

SoNos AND Lykics. By Ohaeles Wentwoeth Wynne. 

Mr. Wyime, who has already won some reputation as 
a poet, is far too facile. These l^cs suggest the 
indiscriminate contents of a commonplace-book of verse. 
There is little selection of thought, little condensation of 
expression. The following lyric is an average example of 
his book: 

The White Poppy. 

Like a shimmering poppy, robed in white. 

With sashes and bows of golden green— 

A very woman of soft delight. 

Yet moulded as the flowers have been ! 

Within her eyes the palest blue 
Bespoke a mind to calmness given, 

A soul in which a man might view 
The very sanctities of Heaven. 

And when she smiled it seemed as tho’ 

Pale, shadowy moonbeams sought her lips. 

And scatter’d there an argent glow 
That never sufFereth eclipse. 

And those soft hands that lie apart 
Upon the foldings of her gown, 

O, beating heart, how can I curb 
The folly they would make your own ! 

For I would hold them in despite 
Of any protest she might make. 

Until I felt their warmth requite 
The thing I ventured for her sake. 

Till, warm’d with secret fires, I feel 
Her reddening lips droop nearer mine. 

And life upon its axis reel 
’ With kisses that are more like wine! 


He can at times write a verse such as this: 

Let me feel the warmth of Heaven 
As it purely flows— 

Let me feel that it is given 
Straight from Cbd’s own browa! 

But such instances of higher expression are, unfortunately, 
not frequent. (Ghrant Bichards.) 

Sylvana’s Lettees to an 

Unknown Feiend. By E. V. B. 

There is a tendency towards the overdoing of garden 
books: the fashion has been set, the cult of the garden 
grows. So far we have had some deUcate and beautiful 
work upon a subject which requires a very special faculty 
of observation and a nice di^riminhtion in sentiment. 
Fortunately, this volume, as was confidently to be expected 
from the author of the Oardtn of Pleaturt, exhibits both. 
We tremble to think of the kind of thing that may be 
offered to us if there should be an exploiting of our haunts 
of peace. 

These Letters of Sylvana make a series of garden 
chronicles from April to November. Some are aduessed 
from “ Home,” some from a house in Aberdeenshire, 
others from a fishing lodge not, we gather, so far north. 
They breathe the true garden spirit—love of quietness, 
patience, delight in colour and form, the delicious sadness 
bom of fading loveliness, the joyful appreciation of the 
glory of the year’s prime. The heart of a wise dreamer is 
in them, interpreting, suggesting, consoling. The style 
fits the subject as neatly as an acorn fits into its cup. 
Even the so-often-ugly botanical nomenclature slips from 
the pen with g^race, and takes some share in the music of 
the easy sentences. There is imagination, too, of peculiar 
sweetness, which perhaps is at its best in a letter devoted 
to J ’roam Houses—beautiful semblances that never were. 
Au'l here is a bit of pretty observation which may be 
quoted as typical; 

The cottage, with its smooth belt of dewy lawn, reminds 
me of a singular appearance sometimes visible before the 
dew is off the grass. The morning sun must be shining 
steadfastly behmd you as you waUc across the dew, and it 
may happen that a sainted shadow goes on before; that 
in some such lustrous hour your shMow’s head may be 
encircled by a rainbow-tinted, radiant, nimbus. Yet be 
not too proud, Amaryllis! It does not mean that nature 
herself crowns you for a poet-priestess. . . . 

Of such books as this we cannot have too many, but 
it is obvious that tho many must be few. (Macmillan. 
8s. fid. net.) 


There is no getting away from Omar Kh^yam. Not 
only have Mr. H. M. Batson and Mr. E. D. Boss written 
a new book on Tho Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (Methuen, 
fis.), but Mr. Batson calls for more literature on the 
subject. Entirely rejecting tho view that FitzGerald’s 
paraphrase is an English poem to be enjoyed without 
reference to its Persian inspiration, he is avid of more 
exact knowledge about Omar himself; and particularly 
he hopes to see a judicious sifting of texts wnich might 
leave us a residuum of verse undoubtedly and undeniably 
Omar’s. He himself gives us an orderly and careful work, 
containing “ The Life and Times of Omar,” FitzGerald’s 
text (last edition), and a commentary filling more than 
half the volume. To those who are coming freshly to 
Omar, or who wish to clarify their knowledge of him, 
this book will be very useful. 

Medical biography is nearlv always interesting, and we 
find no exertion in Mr. Alexander Macalister’s Jameo 
Macartney (Hodder & Stoughton, fis.). The inspiration 
and character of the book are revealed in the first sentence 
of tho Preface: “ During my student days the name of 
Macartney was freiiuently used bjr my teachers as an 
authority for many of those unwritten statements which 
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are so peciiliarly characteristic of the Dublin School of 
Medicine; and I felt a natural curiosity to ascertain what 
manner of man he was who had bequeathed such a heri¬ 
tage of traditional lore.*’ Mr. Macalister has met many of 
Macartney’s friends and pupils, and it is easy to see that 
this memoir has been a labour of lore. 

Mr. Cyril Davenport is an unquestioned authority on 
bookbinding. As artist and antiquary by hobby, Mr. 
Davenport has now turned his attention to cameo art, 
and in Carnot ^Seeley, 7s. net) ho gives us a thorough 
exposition of the art, and a profusion of black-and-white 
and coloured illustrations. Mr. Davenport admits that 
cameo art is in abeyance, and that even private collec¬ 
tions are passing rapidly to museums, where, however, 
they will be seen to the best advantage whenever a revival 
of the art' comes. The finest private collections in this 
countp' are in the hands of the Duke of Devonshire; Sir 
Francis Cook, at Eichmond; and Sir Charles Robinson, 
in Harley-street. 

Sutsex, by F. G. Brabant, is one of the charming pocket 
topographies, with illustrations by Mr. E. H. New, which 
Messrs. Methuen have begun to issue. The arrangement 
of places is alphabetical, and there are useful prefatory 
chapters on “ General Physical Features,” “ Flora and 
Fauna,” “Antiquities,” &c. The equipment and appear¬ 
ance of this uttle volume are perfect. Shakatptare't 
Country, by Bertram C. E. Windle, is issued in the same 
series. 

Mr. Richard Kearton’s books on birds are of an 
acknowledged excellence, combining as they do an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of birds with wonderful achievements in 
ornithological photography. In Our Bird Fritndt (Cassell, 
5s.) Mr. Kearton has written a book “ for all boys and 
gpirls,” and we recommend “ all boys and girls ” to look 
out for it this Christmas. It deals most entertainingly 
with flight and feathers, feeding habits, nesting 

eccentricities, songs and call-notes; and the photographs 
by the author’s brother, Mr. Cherry Kearton, are 
fascinating. 

Tha Rising of 1745, by Charles Sanford Te^ (Nutt, 3s.) 
takes its place in the series of books illustrating “ Scottish 
History from Contemporary Writers.” No one who has 
a weakness for the most enlivening episode in Scottish 
history should fail to possess themselves of Mr. Terry’s 
book, with its quaint documents, facsimiUs, and maps; 
and its “ Bibliography of Literature Relating to Jacobite 
History,” 

Mr. Anthony Wilkin’s book. Among ths Berbers in 
Algeria (Unwin, 6i.), is “ intended to bo a popular record 
of a journey undertaken with scientific objects.” Mr. 
Wilkin is careful to warn the reader to expect some 
technical terms and discussions. The illustrations are 
photographic and excellent, though we think that the 
paper chosen for their advantageous printing is unneces¬ 
sarily heavy. We should not ourselves c^ the book 
“popular,” but it is a record which anyone interested in 
Algeria will do well to consult. Mr. Wilkin pays just 
compliments to the French, who have “ cleansed one of 
the mthiest Augean stables in the modem world ” without 
profit, but with persistence. 

More “popular,” without doubt, is Mme. Jean Pom- 
merol’s account of her searchings among Saharian domes¬ 
ticities, translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell under the title 
Among the Women of the Sahara (Hurst & Blackett, 6s.). 
The book is a succession of vivid word pictures of Negro 
and Arab interiors; it is also an interpretation of Oriental 
womanhood by a French woman of quick insight and, we 
may add, of conspicuous courage. Here is an example of 
the Saharian women’s cajoling ways : “ ‘ Oh, Rumiya,’ 
said one woman to the author, ‘ give me that piece of tulle 
thou art wearing, and I will put it over my face that I may 
feel thy very presence about me.’ Among themselves 
they say all manner of tender things like that.” A 
vivacious, well illustrated travel-book. 


Fiction. 

The Hosts of the Lord. By Flora Annie Steel. 

(W. Heinemann. 6s.) 

In reviewing Mrs. Steel’s last novel, Voiees in the Night, 
we resigned ourselves to the sad certainty that this t^y 
gifted writer would never learn properly either to construct 
a novel or to write it. We will not, therefore, dwell on 
the technical shortcomings of The Hosts of the Lord ; they 
are multitudinous, but they present no novelty. The 
book, indeed, seems in most essential ways to be an 
imitation of Voices in the Ni^ht, just as Voices in the Night 
(now that we look at it again after the lapse of time) was 
an imitation of On the Face of the Waters. In The Hosts of 
the Lord it would appear that, by some default of inspira¬ 
tion, Mrs. Steel has given away the “ trick ” of her Indian 
novels. And this trick seems to be threefold: 

(o) A melodramatic, sentimental plot gathering slowly 
out of vagueness into one “ big ” situation. 

(5) A crude juxtaposition of East and West, done in a 
studiously blast manner, as if to say, “These startling 
contrasts are nothing to me.” 

(e) The use of catw-phrases which may mean anything 
and nothing. 

To touch briefly on these: 

(a) He would be a dever man who after a single read¬ 
ing could describe at all lucidly the plot of The Hosts of 
the Lord, with its crowded figures and excrescent episodes. 
But the mere titles of the chapters give a clue to its 
nature — “ Driftwood,” “ Undercurrents,” “ Alpha and 
Omega,” “Wheels Within Wheels,” “Echoes,” “Adrift,” 

“ Trapped,” “ Foiled,” “ The Truth.” Most of the 
trouble springs from the rivalry of an aristocratic native and 
a thoroughly Adelphic English jeune premier for the heart 
of an English ^1 whose grandmother was an Indian 
princess. Side by side runs another and simpler love- 
stoi^ between Lance Carlyon (note the “ penny novelette ” 
qumity of that name) and a lady missionary. Looming 
over cm there is an aged priest who speaks perfect Italian 
and fences better than the best fencer in the Indian army. 
Then, in the dim background, are the hosts of pilgrims 
going to witness the aqueous miracle of the “ Orame of 
the Gods,” and the fifteen hundred malefactors of the big 
state prison where the “ big situation ” occurs—occurs to 
the accompaniment of the inevitable thunderstorm. What 
precisely are the “ Hosts of the Lord ” we cannot say. 

{hi) Sometimes Mrs. Steel contrasts East and West with 
considerable subtlety, as in the admirable description of 
the viceregal durbar on pages 56 and 57. But more often 
the feat has the look of an ad captandum dodge: 

Faint and far they showed against the faint, far sky; 
hat, as Father Nioian pointed to them, a ray of light from 
the stiU unseen sun below the visible horizon of this world, 
a ray of light seeking perhaps another world among the 
stars, found the heights of the holy hills in its path, and 
dyed their snowdrifts red—blood red! 

At the sight a roar rose from the crowd. 

“c/at Kali Mai She gives a sign! The sacrifice is 
there! She is appeased! He spetks the truth. Let us 
follow him and his God ! ” 

“ Ay! as my father did,” cried one. 

“ And mine!” 

“ And mine ! ” assented some, while others forgot aU 
save pilgrimage in the shout— 

“ Rdm, Rdm, Sita Rdm I ” 

" Hard / Hart I Hart I H&ra / ” 

So, on that babel of sounds, Pidar Narayan’s voice rose 
steadily as, preceded by that ambling figure— strangest of 
all acolytes—he walked on, chanting the 12 lBt Psalm : 
Levavi oculos meos in montes ; unde veniet auxilium mihi. 

The words were in an unknown tongue, the rhythm 
strange, but the spirit, the idea, were familiar. It was 
the song of someone seeking the “ Cradle of the Gods,” as 
they were. 

There is a vast quantity of this kind of thing in The 
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HotU of the Lori, and we do not think it will bear 
examination. 

(e) In OliMter X. the manipulation of the sentence, 
“ Dmth and Birth are the Pivots of the Wheel of Life,” 
said to be from the Sanskrit, forms a good example of 
Mrs. Steel’s method of using a oatoh-ph^e. The thing 
is turned over, pried into, gazed at mm afar, repeated, 
almost chanted, until the reader is persuaded that this 
very ordinary idea contains the inmost meaning of the 
universe and a thousand meanings beside. “ But above 
and through all, he seemed to hear a never-ceasing voice 
that said: 'The pivots of life . . .’” A little further 
on Mrs. Steel juggles with another phrase in exactly the 
same way; but <hu time the phrase is “ Uh!, dem golden 
slippers.” Before she has done with it, “ Oh! dem golden 
slippers ” is heavy with all the terrible messages of Fate. 
By employing the same method, a simple-minded man, 
having listened at the open window of an infants* school, 
might wander wisely through the world, seeing in every 
bush and stream, pmace and square, the mysticm proof of 
that august and dazzling truth : “ Two and two are four.” 

We do not wish to depreciate the indubitable merits of 
Mrs. Steel’s fiction. She has knowledge and imagination, 
and now and then she will surprise with some large poeti¬ 
cal symbolism; but she is in danger of falling into a 
“ manner.” Handicapped as she is by an imperfect 
technical equipment, it behoves her to watch most 
jealously the workii^ of that part of her talent which 
IS creative. 


JSoM Island. By W. Clark Bussell. 

(Arnold. 6s.) 

Mb. Olabk Bcsskll brings to this “ strange story of a 
love adventure at sea ” qu^itiee too well known to need 
naming. One is struck by the genuineness of the sea-lore 
that is woven into the very fibre of the tale. Bose Island 
is not an island, but a beautiful girl who quietly tumbles 
out of her cabin window on the EUuthtra through leaning 
out of it when she ought to have been dressing for 
dinner. Her fall is nei^er seen nor heard. Picked up 
by the Chartner, she becomes the heroine of a tale in 
which storms and piracy and plague and murder bear 
their parts, and in which she is compelled to take the life of 
an infatuated negro in defence of her honour. There is 
no need to detail the story, so full of the elements of sea 
romance, or to assure the reader that it ends happily. 
Nor have we more than one simple criticism to ofier. The 
story is told by Captain Tom Foster, to his passengers 
on me deck of the Australian clipper Sues. He has no 
part in the story, which he throws into the past, and 
relates in a style tlxat would make us forget him ^together 
if it were not for an occasional interjected “Ladies and 
Gentlemen.” When these words occur we are abruptly 
reminded that Mr. Bussell has made Captain Foster talk 
like a book. It does not seem credible that a sea-captain, 
yarning to his passengers on deck, would say: 

“ It was still dark, but the brilliants of the night hovered 
with something of faintness in the wide field they tipped 
with silver points, as though the morning were not far 
distant; and the pallor of its face, fresh from the embrace 
of the hag Darkness, was rising upon the ocean line.” 

Or that on a ^iven night he would take up the thread of 
his story in this manner: 

“It is a soft, warm breeze this evening,” ssud Captain 
Tomson Foster to the attentive company that had gathered 
round him, “ and the ship sails fast. At this rate we shall 
soon have the jewels of the South dangling in our rigging, 
aud the Suez will be heading off for the Cape of Good 
Hope. What a noble simset has just disappeared—the 
red ruin of the stateliest pyre in the world! ” 

The fact is, that Captain Foster, and his Sues, and his 
passengers are not needed. The story of the Eleuthera 
and the Charmer would have stood better alone, and as 


coming from Mr. Bussell’s own ^n. Even then we might 
have found it a trifie high-flown. But the gain in 
simplicity would have been great; and we should have 
been spared the improbable diction of a Quaker captain 
who says: “ I have no turns of speech,” and has a 
hundred. But this criticism is not one that we feel very 
deeply, for the story lives. (Arnold. 6s.) 


Love in a Mist. By Olive Birrell. 

(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Wk have a reminiscence of some of Mies Birrell’s earlier 
novels as honest, thoughtful, if not exactly inspired, 
work, and the present one belongs to the same category. 

It contains some studies of life under modern social con¬ 
ditions, which give a touch of freshness. Sibylla Lincoln 
has her home—and endures it for the sake of her small 
brother, Pippin, although love is calling—in a curious, 
semi-socialistic household, composed of the most hetero¬ 
geneous elements, under the ineffective control of her 
father, a wayward idealist and philanthropist. The 
humours and trials of such an existence are skilfully 
handled. More attractive is the picture of the flat sub¬ 
sequently inhabited by Sibylla and two girl friends, who ' 
lived on tea and eggs, with interludes of chocolate creams, 
in “ a poetical kitchen, with curtains of Turkey red, and 
autotypes hanging on the walls.” There is also much 
patient study of character. The hero, Keith Hamilton, is 
imperfectly convincing, but Sibylla is good, her father is 
better, and perhaps her self-suppressing and hopeless 
adorer, a city clerk called Hudson, is best of all. 


The Duke. By J. Storer Clouston. 

(Arnold. 6s.) 

Mb. Clouston invites his re tders to very tolerable comedy, 
breaking here and there -into farce. The central idea is 
ancient. Lambert Haselle returns from the Colonies to 
find himself unexpectedly Duke of Qrandon. Ho is 
unknown in London, and for a freak lets a wild Irishman, 
Jack Eavanagh, take his place, himself masquerading as a 
private secretly. Kavanagh’s notion of a dukedom is a 
continuous spree, and, with the congenial assistance of 
Lord Chrysanthemus or Chrissy Stagger, he carries it out 
so successfully that on' the day when hia allotted term 
expires his engagements to two rival brides are simul¬ 
taneously announced, and he is glad to resira the coronet 
to its la^ul owner and disappear. Moanvmle, Lambert 
Haselle, in a subordinate position, has also found a bride 
and learnt the hollowness of London society. The book is 
mostly froth, but it is froth lightly whipped, and here and 
there is a deeper touch. Indeed, the ancient and unselfish 
Sir Pursuivant Debrette is rather a pleasing figure. 


Yolanie the Parisienne. By Lucas Cleeve. 

(Long. 68.) 

In forwarding this book for review, the publisher is kind 
enough to inform us that “ it is a daring and original piece 
of work, and can hardly be compared to any other similar 
work, if we except Marie Corelli’s The Sorrows of Satan, 
so weird and fantastic are the principal personages, and 
so fascinating are the conversations.” This he calls 
“ Literary Gossip.” Actually it is a morbid, unpleasant, 
and ill-constructed romance, in which Death plays a 
terrene part as the Marchese di Vail’ Ombra, and Satan as 
the Duca de Solferino. Through their agency the hero is 
introduced to Eve, now a recluse in the Sphinx, and is 
permitted to further complicate the destinies of a harlot 
who has (or has not) committed suicide for his sake. The 
conversations are “ weird and fantastic,” with the weird¬ 
ness and fantasy of a Bloomsbury medium. Lucas 
Cleeve’s novel is entirely without distinction of any 
kind. 
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Notes on Novels. 

\Th»*$ HoUt on tho loukU Fiction art not neeestarily final. 

Rtvitwt of a teltetion will foUow.'] 

On thb Winq of Occasion. By Jobl C. Habbis. 

The author of Wnele Remus is so great a favourite, and 
holds such a warm place in the heart, that when we 
opened this, the latest hook from his pen, we referred to 
Who's Who to refresh our memory with the tale of his 
works. There we came upon his Eecreations. They are: 
“Thinking of things and tending his roses. Lives in the 
suburb of West End, where he has had a comfortable 
house built to a verandah, on a five-acre lot full of birds, 
fiowers, children, and callards.” The present volume 
contains five stirring stories. One is called “The Kid¬ 
napping of President Lincoln,” and two are built about 
the surrender of Lee’s army in 1865. (Murray. 6s.) 

Fobs in Law. By Ehoda Bkoughton. 

A new novel by Ehoda Broughton is something to 
many. Long may it be so! The titles of her former 
novels—we cannot bring ourselves to call them old— 
smile from the “ facing title-page,” and what pleasant 
hours they recall. Cometh Up as a Flower begins the 
list, Nancy ends it. And Foes in Lawl Well—it is 
from the same mould. It begins thus: “The morning 
room is comfortable, but so are not its occupants—only 
two—of whom the one has within the last five minutes 
sprung a mine upon the other.” Yes, we know those 
two! (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Pharaoh’s Daughter. By W. W. Astor. 

Twelve stories by the proprietor of the PaU Mall Gazette 
and Pall Mall Magazine, in which periodical these fiights 
of Mr. Aster’s imagination first appeared. The tales are 
illustrated, the frontispiece being an ornament executed in 
colour with this description by the author: “ And he gave 
her for a memorial and as a Talisman of Joy, a sapphire 
ram’s head set in a fillet of gold, even the £adem of the 
King of the Gods.” (Macmillan.) 

A Cabinet Secret. By Guy Boothby. 

On page 126 Woolwich Arsenal is blown up; a few 
pages later the Prime Minister is assassinated, and, 
according to Mr. Boothby, other awful things happen to 
England owing to the “ machinations ” of a “ powerful 
yet mysterious foe.” Mr. Boothby seems in the end to 
have stood affrighted at the edifice of his invention, for 
he appends a note saying that while the war between 
England and the South African Eepublics forms the basis 
of the story, “ the characters and incidents described are 
purely fictional, and have no sort of resemblance, either 
intended or implied, with livi ng people.” Mr. Boothby 
never made a truer remark. (White. 6s.) 

Springtown on the Pike. By J. Uri Lloyd. 

A conscientious and capable tale of Northernmost 
Kentucky, with illustrations, and many pages of negro 
dialect. The narrator is Samuel Drew; “ My name is 
Samuel Drew, and I am now Professor of Chemistry in 
the University on the Hill. When I think of my boyhood, 
memories of the Kentucky pike arise, and I rec^l the 
experiences of Sammy Drew, a barefoot child.” (Hodder 
& Co. 6s.) 

Son of Judith. By Joseph Keating. 

A sympathetic tale of the Welsh mining villages. The 
end is tragic, crowned by the usual last paragraph of 
bliss, which has such a strange fascination for novelists : 
“They stood hand in hand, illumined by the little lamp’s 
rays, bound in a circle of light that burned steadily, 
bright as a symbol of the happiness which should bind 
them to each other for ever.” (Allen. 68.) 


The Sway of Philippa. By J. B. Paton. 

A long, well-written story of the lives of people, their 
joys and their woes, in easy circumstances, by the author 
of Bigli the Dancer. Book III. is called “iPhilippa’s Suitors,” 
and it should be good reading to judge by the author’s 
clever treatment of Philippa in Book I. (George Allen. 68.) 

Free to Serve. By E. Eayner. 

A tale of Colonial New York planned during the 
author’s residence in a Dutch community, which had not 
become sufificiently modernised to lose its early flavour. 
Miss E. Eayner, a native of Cambridge, after spending 
several years in Canada, returned to England to study at 
the North Hall, Newnham College, gaining honours in 
the Mathematical Tripos, and returning soon afterwards 
to America. 

The Outcast Emperor. By the Lady Helen Craven. 

A long novel of society and adventure, the kind of 
adventure that revolves around an Eastern jewel. The 
story is’ told in the first person by one who, in his own 
words, “ suffered from the usual complaint of tl^e un¬ 
necessarily rich man—that of not knowing what to do 
with my time.” One of his expedients was to take a 
party of friends in his yacht to the Far East. There he 
meets Wu-Chow, and things happen to the Emperor of 
Cathay and others. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Brought to Bay. By E. H. Savage. 

“ ‘ Same old dun for funds, same raven croakings,’ cried 
the ex-captain of the Ninth Lancers, hurling a blue cloth 
envelope across the room. . . . ‘Those Temple Bar cor¬ 
morants must think that I own Aladdin’s lamp.’ ” The 
author of My Official Wife is not a stylist. But he can rattle 
you off a story with the best of the yarning novelists. Let 
us add that our author is not obtrusively psychological. 
“ Laure is a devil,” moodily mused Sir Eaoul, as he 
walked the terrace. . . . “ Fool that I did not think of 
offering her money. She might have been silenced.” 
(White. 68.) 

War and Arcadia. By Bertram Mitford. 

A bustling story of fighting, but—shade of Fenimore 
Cooper!—the enemy are Indians. “Travel back!” he 
bellows in stentorian tones, with his hand to his mouth, 
speaking-trumpet fashion, as he whirls by. “ Travel 
back ! The Sioux are out.” And the frontispiece shows 
Kennion trying to enter a shanty, while “the girl, a 
gleam of light in her blue eyes, faces the Indians, her 
weapon gripped and ready.” (White. 6s.) 

Britain’s Greatness 

Foretold. By Marie Trevelyan, &c. 

The contents of this fat book are as follows: 

1. A picture of Thomeycroft’s Boadicea group. 

2. Cowper’s Ode to Boadicea. 

3. A preface, wherein Miss Marie Trevelyan tells the 

reader how Boadicea entered into the dreams of her 
girlhood as the embodiment of noble and pure 
womanhood. 

4. An introduction, fifty pages long, by the author of 

China's Present and Future, &c. 

5. The story of Boadicea, three hundred and eighty- 

three pages long, by Miss Mario Trevelyan. 
(Hogg. 68.) 

We have also received: The Worldly Hope, by H. 
Schwartze; Through Life's Rough W’fiy, by Bertha Minniken; 
The Daringfords, by Mrs. Lodge; A Great Temptation, by 
Dora Eussell (Digby, Long), and London's Peril, by F. M. 
Allen (Downey). 
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The Songs of the Sanctuary. 

The death of the Eev. S. J. Stone removes one more of 
the rapidly lessening hand of contemporary hymn-writers 
who have achieved real distinction. Like Bishop Walsham 
How, he was the author of innumerable hymns; yet his 
memory, as a writer of sacred songs, will rest upon not 
more than two or three of them, and perhaps only upon 
the most familiar, “The Church’s one foun^tion.” It 
is, indeed, one of the striking curiosities of the 
difficult and elusive art of writing lyrics of worship, that 
even its most successful and voluminous foUowers 
fail nine times out of ten. The bulk of their work 
is forgotten. Most practised hymn-writers count their 
efforts by scores, and often by hundreds; yet it is only 
now and again, and, as it were, by a happy accident, 
that they produce something whi^ appe^ at once to 
the devotional sense and to the rudimentary literary 
perception which are brought to the testing of hymns. 
Nor is it always easy to perceive literature even 
in those efforts which have become consecrated by the 
affection of generations of church-goers. After all, the 
success of a hynm as a composition, intended primarily 
for use “in qiiires and places where they sing,” is deter¬ 
mined, to a very great extent, by its music. Some terrible 
doggerel has been fitted to sweet and really appropriate 
tunes ; but, given a simple and easily remembered setting, 
the hymns which survive are those that touch the inmost 
chords of feeling. This is so because simplicity is an 
essential of good Ghristianily, as it is an essential of good 
literature. Were there any doubt of this we need only 
turn to Toplady’s “ Hock of Ages,” probably the greatest 
favourite of its class in English. The simplimty of that 
hymn verges upon nakedness; yet it expresses the eternal 
cry of the human heart, and suffices from generation to 
generation. 

Much of our English hymnology is necessarily borrowed 
from the Latin and the Ghreek, those etemad creditors 
which no literature, however national, can altogether avoid. 
A large proportion of the hymns which treat Jeiusalem 
as the prototype of heaven are derived from the Latin 
hymnaries of the Middle Ages, and unquestionably some 
of them, music and words a&e, are of great antiquity. In 
their English form one or two of them, notably Dr. Neale’s 
“Jerusalem the Golden,” have a vigour and a lilt which 
atone for the occasional halting line, the weak or common¬ 
place phrase, which too often spoil the finish even of the 
most admirable hymns. The modem facility of writing 
has endowed us with much devotional song that we could 
have done very well without. The old examples are few 
and soft, imaginative if you will, but always with a direct 
and immediate appeal. Take, for instance, the mellifluous 
fervour of the lines which have, not improbably, been 
sung oftener than any other of their kind : 

Jesu dolcis memoria 
l>a:.8 vera cordis gaudia, 

Sed super mel, et omnia, 

Ejus dulcis prsB^ontia. 

Many translato s have tried their hands upon this “ Hymn 


of St Bernard ”; but, so far as we are acquainted with 
their versions, none of them equals CaswaU’s 

Jesu, the very thought of Thee 
With swee^ess fiUs the breast, 

which is not only exceedingly faithful to the oririnal, but 
is, in some respects, more expressive, and has been 
adopted by almost every form of the Christian religion in 
this country. The same simplicity is the “ note ” of the 
old 

Veni Creator Spiiitus, 

which was Englished by Bishop Oosin as 

Coue, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire. 

Here, again, there are many versions, mainly unsuceessfuL 

It is a little odd that, wi& a few significant exceptions, 
the really great writers have either not attempted to pro¬ 
duce hymns at all, or have failed in the endeavour. 
Perhaps it may, without irreverence or impropriety, be 
suggested that lyrics of this kind require a certain touch 
of feminine and imaginative softness which is, in the main, 
alien to the literary temper. This is why the most success¬ 
ful hymn-writers have usually been ecclesiastics and 
women. Indeed, it is highly improbable that a great, or 
even a popular, hymn could be written except by one 
penetrated oy the devotional spirit. The neat names of 
uterature which are appended to familiar hymns may be 
counted on very few fingers—^Addison (“ The spacious 
firmament on high ”), Oowper (“ Hark my soul, it is the 
Lord”), Cardinal Newman (“Lead, kindly Light”). 
There are others, no doubt, which might, at a stretch, be 
included—Keble, for instance, who was a highly success¬ 
ful hymn-writer, and Bishop Ken, whose “ Morning ” and 
“ Evening ” hymns have been classics for two centuries. 
Even Sir Wtuter Scott produced an echo of the “Dios 
Irao ” in the hymn beginning 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day; 
but we fancy it is rarely used. And, despite Macaulay’s 
terrible essay, the muse of the egregious James Mont¬ 
gomery survives to this day in the hymn-books, which 
contain several of his peces that are popular and con- 
stantiy sung—such as “For ever with the Lord.” There 
is nothing in these versos, but they live in psalmody for 
reasons which have nothing to do with literature. It is, 
of course, not to be supposed that we have exhausted the 
devotion^ poetry of the great English writers, but we 
have confined our survey to work that is familiar to other 
than the students. Even Bichard Baxter’s “Ye holy 
angels, bright,” which still appears in some of the collec¬ 
tions, has uttle more than an antiquarian interest. 

One of the most conspicuous defects of modem hymns, 
after their rather sensuous imagery, is their lack of 
spontaneity. Unless it be a cry of the soul, or a touching 
and melodious rendering of a universal longing, a hymn 
is hardly likely to fulfil any purpose whatever; and it is 
precisely those that have been called forth by some real 
need, or some pressing occasion, which have most surely 
and swiftly stmck the right note. There is no better 
instance of this than Mr. Baring - Gould’s “Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” which someone has called, by no 
means inaptly, “ the battle-cry of the Church Milit^t.” 
In its way, and for its purpose, the song is perfect; but 
its fine martial spirit is greatly helped by the late Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s stirring setting. It was written for an 
open-air procession, and was meant to be sung to an old 
Gregorian tune; and much of its success is owing to its 
having been prepared ad hoc, and more or less on the 
spur of the moment. Everybody knows the story of how 
!^gmald Heber wrote “ From Greenland’s icy moun¬ 
tains,” still the most popular and apprmriate of missionary 
hymns. His father-m-law, Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph, 
asked him to “ write something for them to si^ in the 
morning,” when a sermon was to be preached in Wrexham 
Church in aid of the Asiatic work of the Society for 
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Propaeatmg the (Gospel; and in an hour olr two he obeyed 
the call, writing in a comer of a room where people were 
talking. Cardinal Newman’s “ Lead, kindly Light,” 
appears to have been an equally sudden inspiration, 
although there was no particular purpose in the author’s 
mind. An idle hour at sea produced this very favourable 
example of what a literary mind, deeply coloured by 
personal devoutness, can do in the way of a song of the 
sanctuary. 

The neatly enhanced popularity of congregational 
singing has, no doubt, been the principal cause of the 
large number of hymns that have been written within the 
last half century. Keble and Neale and Faber gave a 
considerable impetus to a branch of literature which, as 
we have seen, has not, on the whole, attracted the same 
class of mind as most other departments of letters. Since 
then most hymns that have lived have, as has already been 
suggested, come from the cleigy, like Bishop W^ham 
How, whoso “ For all the saints who from their labours 
rest ” has, in its song of triumph over death, consoled 
thousands of sorrowing hearts; or from women, like Mrs. 
Alexander, who in “ Once in David’s royal city,” and 
“ The roseate hues of early dawn,” and, indeed, in some 
less familiar pieces, has made real additions to English 
hymnody. But although the bulk of our hymn-books 
has been added to so considerably within the Iwt genera¬ 
tion or so the old numbers have not lost their favour 
— wo still sing the Wesleys, and Toplady, and oven 
Tait and Brady. “ Let us sing unto the Lord a new 
song ” is a laudable aspiration; but it were better 
not to sing it if it be mere doggerel or vapid jingle. 
There is ht least this consolation, that when, sparse 
occasions, a fine new hymn is written, “the Churdios,” 
however much they may detest each other’s thoolo^, are 
all eager to adopt it. ]^ee trade in hymns has, in fact, 
become an established principle—the Church of England 
and the Protestant sects take the modem Father Faber’s 
“ 0 Paradise, 0 Paradise ” with the same freedom that 
they use one or other of the forty translations of the 
“Adeste Fideles.” Yet one sometimes doubts whether 
exercises such as those of Faber will stand the test of 
generations. They are highly coloured, full of imagery, 
occasionally a trifle tawdry, or aggressively sentimental. 
Simple in means, immediate in effect, pathetic in its appeal 
—that is the type of hymn which Uves. In literature a 
touch of austerity always makes for immortality—tinsel is 
boimd to wear off. But austerity in psalmody is not 
exactly in favour at present. For the matter of that, 
indeed, it is obvious that the temptations to lose sight of 
the fabric in the applied ornament are peculiarly powerful 
when it comes to writing songs of praise. 


Epigrams. 

Disparity. 

My eyes have seen you, yet they know you not, 

Oar toils how similar, how wide apart! 

You labour in a healthy garden plot, 

I plough bare furrows in the fields of Art! 

Happisess. 

He loved, when weary threw his love away. 

Nor ever found it more, but every day 
Happier he grew, light-hearted, sound, and whole. 
For with his love he cast aside his soul. 

Love. 

You gave me what you had ; the gift was small 
And worthless, yet though one more worthy came, 
I, when he gave me his tremendous all. 

Kept yours, and cast his treasure to the flame. 

Fame. 

A poet sang, “ All hail ” ; the world said, “ Stay, 
We crown you ”; yet stUl feebler, more dim. 

His worn-out life consumed itself, and they. 

Finding but ashes, scarcely bwi sd him! 


Things Seen. 

a 

Sympathy. 

The public tea-room was light, warm, and hospitable. 
A little, middle-aged man closed his umbrella, hurried in, 
gave his order, deposited a leather bag and the umbrella 
beside him, spread an evening paper upon the marble 
table, and gazed around. Two ladies were seated nearly 
opposite. Mother and daughter ? Aunt and niece ? Who 
shall say ? 

Suddenly the little man sneezed; not the sneeze that 
admits of due preparation, but the sudden sneeze which 
scatters you like the bursting of a shell. Something 
happened : the little man put his hand quickly to his 
mouth, adjusted his spectacles, looked upon the floor, 
upon the seat beside him, underneath it, groped in likely 
comers with the point of his umbrella, unbuttoned his 
coat, searched his pockets, and wore a look of painful 
anxiety. 

The girl’s face rippled all over with a smile, and her 
colour rose as she made strenuous efforts to preserve her 
gravity. 

Her older companion looked at her, glared round the 
room, never noticed the anxious search of the little man, 
but failing to observe any objectionable person whom she 
could wither at a glance, rose ponderously, gathered up 
her belongings, and swept cowards the pay desk. The 
nrl passed her pocket-handkerchief across her lips and 
followed. Half way to the door she paused, tumea, and 
walked quickly back to the little man. There was not a 
shadow of mirth upon her face, but just the expression 
one might look for in the thrower of a rope to an 
exhaust swimmer. 

“ You will find them in your umbrella,” she whispered. 


The Mourners. 

The sunlight of a mild afternoon had lured me out into 
the country. My destination was the cottage of a friend 
in a near village. I had not seen her for several months, 
this private, unadvertised Mrs. Poyser of my own. In 
talk as humorous as George Eliot’s creation, to my mind 
she seemed always more sympathetic and lovable in 
character. 

The door was opened by the eldest girl, tall and hand¬ 
some as we grow them in Gloucestershire. She wore a 
black dress, and her face told me I had come too late. 
The illness had been sudden, and that very morning the 
grave had closed over my friend. But the girl, Molly, 
pressed me to take the cup of tea her mother would have 
offered. 

In the cheerless parlour sat a “ genteel ” cousin from 
the South, rustling in black silk, and at once hinting, by 
the assumed elegance of her manners and speech, the 
slenderness of the tie which bound her to “poor dear 
Lizzie ” who was gone. When Molly brought in the tea, 
after the homely fashion endeared by memory, I did my 
best to accept the unchangeable change, and lent a polite 
ear to the “ genteel ” cousin. 

Then the door opened, and the husband came in. Just 
a word of greeting, and he sank loosely in a chair by the 
empty grate. “I had mer breakfast at Gran’ma’s,” he 
dron^ out, “ and mer dinner here; and I’ve had mer tea 
at Gran’ma’s, and I wonder where I’ll get mer souper.” 

The cousin rustled more loudly, to drown (as I thought) 
the shameless rustic accent, and then, with caustic im¬ 
portance, bade Molly “ provide the lady with a napkin.” 
The girl’s eyes met mine, and, reading them, she took her 
cousin’s rebuke without resentment and silently obeyed. 

The old man sat silent in his chair, and my own words 
at last failed. But that rustling cousin could have chat¬ 
tered elegantly with Lord Death himself. 
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Technique and the Artist. 

Technique and the artist: that is a question, of interest to 
the student of every art, which was brought home to me 
with unusual emphasis lie other afternoon, as I sat in the 
Queen’s Hall, and listened to Ysaye and Busoni. Are we 
always quite certain what we mean when we speak of an 
artist ? Have we quite realised in our own minds the extent 
to which technique must go to the making of an artist, 
and the point at which something else must be super- 
added ? That is a matter which I often doubt, and the 
old deubt came back to my mind the other afternoon, as I 
listened to Ysaye and Busoni, and next day, as 1 turned 
over the newspapers. 

I read, in the first paper I happen to take up, that the 
violinist and the pianist are “ a perfectly matched pair ” ; 
the applause, at the concert, was even more enthusiastic 
for Busoni than for Ysaye. I hear both spoken of as 
artists, as great artists; and yet, if words have any mean¬ 
ing, it seems to me that only one of the two is an artist at 
all, and the other, with all his ability, < nly an executant. 
Admit, for a moment, that the technique of the two is 
equal, though it is not quite possible to admit even that, 
in the strictest sense. 8o far, we have made only a 
beginning. Without technique, perfect of its kind, no 
one is worth consideration in any art. The rope-dancer or 
the acrobat must be perfect in technique before he appears 
on the stage at all; in his case, a lapse from perfection 
brings its own penalty, death perhaps; his art begins 
when his technique is already perfect. Artists who deal 
in materials less fragile than human life should have no 
less undeviating a sense of responsibility to themselves 
and to art. But the performance comes afterwards, and 
it is the performance with which wo are concerned. 
Of two acrobats, each equally skilful, one will be in¬ 
dividual and an artist, the other will remain consum¬ 
mately skilful, and uninteresting; the one having 
begun where the other leaves off. Now Busoni can 
do, on the pianoforte, whatever he can conceive; the 
question is, what can he conceive? As he sat at the 
piano playing Chopin, I thought of Busoni, of the Bech- 
stein piano, of what fingers can do, of many other extra¬ 
neous things, never of Chopin. I saw the pianist with the 
Christ-like head, the carefully negligent elegance of 
his appearance, and I heard wonderful sounds coming 
out of the Bechstein piano; but, try as hard as I liked, 
I could not feel the contact of soul and instrument, I could 
not feel that a human being was expressing himself in 
sound. A task was magnificently accomplished, but a new 
beauty had not come into the world. Then the Kreutzer 
Sonata began, and I looked at Ysaye, as he stood, an almost 
shapeless mass of flesh, holding the violin between his fat 
fingers, and looking vaguely into the air. He put the 
violin to his shoulder. The face had been like a mass of 
clay, waiting the sculptor’s thumb. As the music came, an 
invisible touch seemed to pass over it; the heavy mouth 
and chin remained firm, pressed down on the violin; but 
the eyelids and the eyebrows began to move, as if the eyes 
saw the sound, and were drawing it in luxuriously, with 
a kind of sleepy ecstasy, as one draws in perfume out of 
a flower. Then, in that instant, a beauty which had never 
been in the world came into the world; a new thing was 
created, lived, died, having revealed itself to all those who 
were capable of receiving it. That thing was neither 
Beethoven nor Ysaye, it was made out of their meeting; 
it was music, not abstract, but embodied in sound; and 
just that miracle could never occur again, though others 
like it might be repeated for ever. When the sound 
stopped, the face returned to its blind and deaf waiting ; 
the interval, like all the rest of life probably, not 
coimting in the existence of that particular soul, which 
came and went with the music. 

And Ysaye seems to me the type of the artist, not 
because he is faultless in technique, but because he begins 


to create his art at the point where faultless technique 
leaves off. With him, every faculty is in harmony; he has 
not even too much of any good thing. There are tiioes 
when Busoni astonishes one; Ysaye never astonishes one, 
it seems natural that he should do everything' that he 
does, just as he does it. Art, as Aristotle has said finally, 
should always have “ a continual slight novelty ” ; it 
should never astonish, for we are astonished only by some 
excess or default, never by a thing being what it ought to 
be. It is a fashion of the moment to prize extravagance 
and to be timid of perfection. That is why we give the 
name of artist to those who can startle us most. We have 
come to value technique for the violence which it gives 
into the hands of those who possess it, in their assault 
upon our nerves. We have come to look upon technique 
as an end in itself, rather than as a means to an end. 
We have but one word of praise, and we use that one 
word lavishly. An Ysaye and a Busoni are the same to 
us, and it is to our credit if we are even aware that 
Ysaye is the equal of Busoni. 

Arthue Symons. 


A Cheerful Sisyphus. 

The dreams of librarians are of an Arabian scope and 
glitter. Thus Mr. Cotgreave, the well-known and thrice 
efficient librarian of the West Ham public libraries, is 
dreaming of a State-aided Subject Index, keeping pace with 
all that is written, and running to many volumes a year. Of 
this more anon. By way of foretaste of such a work, ho 
gives us A Contents-Sabjeot Index to General and Periodical 
Literature (Stock). It is concerned with incidental contents 
of books and periodicals, not with such contents as are 
declared in the title of the book. For example, under 
Dr. Johnson you are referred to many articles on him, to 
Mr. Birrell’s essay in Obiter Dicta, and to Macaulay’s essay, 
but you are not referred to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s mono¬ 
graph in the “English Men of Letters” series, because 
that book is professedly and wholly about Johnson. We 
all know that any subject in which we are interested has 
been treated a score of times in odd comers, in books of 
essays, in periodicals, in reviews ; and it is sometimes very 
desirable to discover these articles, especially those of 
recent date. Mr. Cotgreave comes to our rescue. With 
great patience and no little discrimination he has shown us 
where to put our finger on much fugitive or concealed 
matter. Every entry is a piece of special information, and 
as there are many thousand entries in this book, we 
consider that Mr. Cotgreave has done a great service to 
literary workers and students. 

At the same time, it is necessary to define, as well asdeclare, 
the usefulness of a book like this. It is one man’s effort 
to dig a prairie, to bail a sea out of its bed, or to count the 
leaves in Epping Forest. Mr. Cotgreave knows this; and 
we are not sure that he comforts us when he says that his 
chief aim is “to cover as many subjects as possible, and 
g;ive a few references to each one.” That is rather like 
summoning multitude on mtiltitude to share two loaves 
and five smedl fishes—an excellent idea if the miracle keeps 
pace. But it does not; and, accepting Mr. Cotgreave’s 
confessed limitations, we are in some doubt as to the success 
of his work. Useful it certainly is to the man who wants 
to get up China, or Torpedoes, or Euskin, or the United 
States, or the Navy, and a hundred other big subjects. 
But suppose he has, for the first time, been tickled by the 
name and fame of Joubert. Alas, Joubert is not here; 
and the light of Matthew Arnold’s essay is withheld from 
the searcher. Take Fran 9 oi 8 Villon. Everyone wants to 
look up Villon at some time in his life, and such a one 
ought assuredly to be referred to Eobert Louis Stevenson’s 
essay; but Mr. Cotgreave refers him only to the section 
on Villon in Sir Walter Besant’s Early French Poetry —a 
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good reference, but not enough. William Cobbett is 
another man that is always lighting curiosity in men’s 
minds. Mr. Cotgreave gives several references to him, but 
we think that Hazlitt’s contemporary portrait of him in The 
Spirit of the Age should not have been omitted. Samuel 
Bichardson, again, is unillumined by any mention of 
Mr. Leslie Steplieii’s essay in his Houre in a Lihrarg — 
perhaps the best reference that could have been made. 
Similarly, the London-lover who wants information about 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields is referred to Thornbury’s Haunted 
London, and to a paper in the Antiquary. But a mention 
of six or seven scholarly articles by Mr. Edward Ward in 
Notee and Queriee, a few years back, would have been worth 
both of these references. Under St. Martin’s-lane Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s capital essay is forgotten. We do not make these 
remarks captiously. Nothing can alter the fact that this 
book is a mine of useful references. But, of course, you 
must take your chance. Mr. Cotgreave has tried to make 
his book—729 closely printed pages—go round ; and, in 
in any case, the book is based on West Ham material and 
West Ham requirements. In short, the West Ham 
equation is to be allowed for, as well as those obvious 
conditions which we have named, and which make us 
think of Mr. Cotgreave, down there in West Ham, as the 
cheerful Sisyphus of the Library Act. 

Mr. Cotgreave’s larger scheme affrights us. He wishes 
the Government to undertake the work of indexing all 
current literature—all. Authors are to furnish synopses 
of their books before publication, and the contents of 
magazines and periodicals are to bo brought into this 
Gargantuan register. Mr. Cotgreave confesses that many 
volumes of index would be needed for one year’s literary 
work. We believe him ; and we see those volumes multi¬ 
plying with time, and under the cataloguers’ loyalty to the 
Catalogue, until it becomes an organised chimera. Say 
twenty volumes for the first year. In ten years there 
would be two hundred. Think of the fatuity of this back¬ 
breaking tabulation of uninspired writing, multiple state¬ 
ment, infinite re-hash of made subjects, articles to order, 
and all the combinations and permutations of over-worked 
words and vulgar ideas. Who is to consult an index 
of hundreds of volumes, in yearly sets, each crammed to 
its end-papers with an alphabetical array of good and bad, 
new and derivative, valuable and cheap ? It puts us in 
mind of those drear tracts. 

Where Alph, the sacred liver, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 

No, no, Mr. Cotgreave. The Index of which you dream 
would be an inert and tiresome ogre. Let us hear no 
more of him; or turn him into a fairy tale of modern 
literature. Put him into a fairy tale, Mr. Cotgreave; so 
may it not be said to an excellent librarian, “ The zeal of 
thy house hath eaten thee up.” 


Correspondence. 

Ada Negri. 

Sia,—Ada Negri, known to fame as the poetess of 
Italian democracy, was a poor little .village schoolmistress 
when her first volume of verse was published by Fratelli 
Treves of Milan in 1894. It ran through six editions in 
less than a year. Dedicated to her mother, who had 
slaved in a factory at starvation wages to earn bread for 
her child, this extraordinary production of a young girl’s 
muse breathes the spirit of red-hot revolution. In it all 
the pent-up bitterness, the tragedy of a sunless childliood, 
breaks forth in lines of piercing pathos. No pretty senti¬ 
ment is here. Ada Negri sings not of roses and nightin¬ 
gales and moonlit gardens, but of the wrongs of humanity, 
gnawing hunger, grimling poverty, carking care. Her 
poems stir the blood to revolt against oppression and incite 


to riot and arson. They have the call to arm^ the true 
ring of the Marseillaise in them. Then this sligKit, pale girl, 
with dark hair and beautiful eyes, was the ^anne d’Arc 
of the modern Italian canaille, the prophetess of scenes of 
violence and bloodshed and martial law, which really came 
to pass not many years ago in the fair streets of Milan. 
But now her voice is silent. The fierce clarion note of the 
maiden democrat and revolutionary is heard no more. 
Since the publication of her second book, Fatalita, which 
was as successful and more musical than her first, 
nothing has come from her pen. And why? Because 
Ada Negri is married, and not only that, she has married 
a wealthy capitalist, one of the denounced class, hatred of 
whose inj ustice and tyranny was the chief inspiration of 
her remarkable poetry. Perhaps when she writes again 
she will give the history of her apostasy. 

The poems of Ada Negri have been translated into 
German, and in Germany and Austria have enjoyed a 
greater V()gue than in Italy. It is unnecessary to say that 
one of her distinguished compatriots, Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
regards them with abhorrence.—I am, &c., 

Bbathice Marshall. 


Sir, —If “H. T. T.,” who writes to you from Bedford, 
will refer to the Athenmum of April 11, 1896, he will 
find the following paragraph at page 479 : 

“ Signorina Ada Negri, whose volume of poems was 
reviewed by us last week, was married on the 28th of last 
month at Milan to a manufacturer of Biella.” 

As the originator of this report of the marriage of the 
poetess, I may now briefly add that she was formerly one 
of many national schoolmistresses who live on the scanty 
pay of her class, and that her poetry consequently is 
steeped in the actual knowledge of penury derived from 
personal suffering. The verses given are unquestionably 
translated from the Italian into English.—I am, &c., 

William Mercer. 

[We have also received a long letter on Ada Negri from 
Miss May Tomlinson, for which we hope to find room next 
week.] 


Sins of the Mighty. 

Sir, —Famous romancers who display a fine disregard 
of syntax or recall to life a character whom they have 
already killed make good stock subjects for the literary 
gossipper. We have all made our little discoveries in this 
line, but the doubt may reasonably be expressed whether 
the present generation of writers has not materially 
depressed the standard of carefulness in particulars. I 
speak, it should be unnecessary to say, of the eminent and 
educated, not of the diligent multitude whose business is 
merely the manufacture of marketable goods. 

It was said by them of old time that you should verify 
your quotations. The rule is a counsel of perfection still. 
Coventry Patmore’s biographer mutilates the most familiar 
stanza in “ In Momoriam,” Mr. Zangwill misquotes 
“ Lycidas,” Mrs. Humphry Ward—herself an Arnold— 
stumbles over two lines in “ Obermann Once More.” Such 
things are not excusable, though the reader may pardon 
Mrs. Ward for giving Lucy Foster black hair while 
making Eleanor lay her hand caressingly on the “ brown 
head,” or for w'riting a sentence like this: 

Wt-ll, I grant you that particular group may have pure 
bauds, and isn’t plundering tiitir country’s vitals like the 
rest. 

I have mentioned Mr. Zangwill. His case is really 
(juite serious. An aristocratic daily, which prides itself on 
tlie excellence of its literary page, said of The Mantle of 
T'Aijuh that it was written with “ that conscientious atten¬ 
tion to detail which Mr. Zangwill never allows to flag.” 
In the interests of criticism the point is worth a little 
examination. 
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The first part of Mr. Zang^ill’s exceedingly clever novel 
is mid-Victorian. Allegra, the heroine, is called a child 
of the Great Exhibition. All kinds of incidental refer¬ 
ences forbid us to place Book I. later than the early ’six¬ 
ties. I suggest to Mr. Zangwill that a man of the ’sixties 
would not address his friend as “ My dear chap.” A 
Cabinet Minister of the period could not possibly make 
use of such an insufferable vulgarism as ‘‘Guessed it in 
once”; nor could a slangy duchess say: “You look 
hipped, my dear.” I wonder why Mr. l^ngwill makes 
his duchess drop her final y’s. She is the daughter of 
a hundred earls, and therefore not illiterate, for all her 
bad manners. It was only in the ’nineties that the dropped 
g became a fashionable affectation. These examples 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Between the first and second parts of the story, appar¬ 
ently, some fifteen years elapse. If Mr. Zangwill were 
less concerned with particulars, Allegra might be allowed 
to discuss Nietzsche with her lover, and to put express 
stamps on her letters; but I protest that her creator’s 
indiscriminate allusions to motor-cars, kodaks, “ the smart 
set,” “ the latter-day Tolstoi,” and so forth, would have 
no meaning for Alleg^ra while she is still not much past 
thirty. And I submit that a novelist distinguished for 
conscientious attention to detail ought not to write “ Would 
I like to fight ? ” ought not to mis-spell the name of Izaak 
Walton, and ought to be incapable of penning the descrip¬ 
tion of Allegra’s first party.—-I am, &c , 

S. K. Eatcliffe. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell on Coventry Patmore. 

Sir, —Mr. Birrell’s article on which you comment 
appeared in the Pilot, not in the Speaker. In the short 
extract which you quote occur the following phrases: 
“ Had had lain upon him ”; “ equanimity of his mind.” 
The former recalls Byron’s notorious solecism; for the 
latter, “ tautology ” seems too feeble a term. “ Superior ” 
though he is, Mr. Birrell can scarcely claim to be eupra 
grammaticam. This censor fails to find in Patmore’s 
writings or recorded sayings any example of “ illuminated 
wisdom,” while he dwells on his “ill-natured comments.” 
May I recommend to his notice the following passage from 
the ode, “ Let Be ” (printed in facsimile of MS. in 
Patmore’s biography), which, besides its special applica¬ 
bility, seems to me to show not merely wisdom, but 
magnanimity; “magnanimity of mind,” I suppose Mr. 
Birrell would call it: 

And grace will sometimes lurk where who could guess ! 
The censor of his kind. 

Dealing to each his share 
With easy humour, hard to bear, 

May not im]>ossibly have in him shrined, 

As in a gossamer globe or padded pod, 

Some small seed dear to God. 

—I am &c.. Censor Censoris. 


“ The Poloniad ” 

Sir, —In your article, “ The Poloniad,” you speak of 
Colton as if he were a comparatively, if not absolutely, 
unknown writer. Yet, surely, Colton’s Lacon —a work that 
reminds me much of Selden’s Table Talk —is celebrated 
enough. Mr. Morley, if you will remember, descants at 
length on Colton and his writings in a most interesting 
essay on Aphoristic Ix)re.—I am, &c.. Arch. Gibus. 


Rog-r Bacon’s ‘'Opus Majus.” 

Sir, —In reply to the letter of Mr. J. Calder Eoss, I 
shall be glad if you will allow me to state that the supple¬ 
mentary volume (which, be it said in passing, contains 
more tlian corrections of the text) may be had gratis on 
application to Messrs. Williams & Norgate by purchasers 
of the first two volumes, many of whom have already been 
so supplied.—I am, &c., J. H. Brldoes. 


Mr. Davidson’s Plays. 

Sir, —Will you allow me to assure “ Bookworm,” whose 
mournful note on my unacted plays seems to call for con¬ 
solation, that “ Godfrida ” and “ Self’s the Man ” will both 
be performed, if not now, then later. It is only, as always 
in matters of opinion, a question of the fulness of time. 

With regard to any other unacted plays, four of them, 
as I have said in the introduction to “ Godfrida,” have no 
claim upon the stage. The fifth, my pantomime, “ Scara¬ 
mouch in Noxos,” should be tried, I think, as part of a 
programme. I am afraid, however, it is not likely to be 
acted until I can stage it myself. When I have a theatre 
of my own I shall produce it at Christmas time, with a 
new order of harlequinade to follow, as a holiday matinee 
entertainment. — I am, &c., 

John Davidson. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result ot No. 62 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the beat Literary 
Riddle. We award it to Mr. K*. B. Doveton, Karafield, 'Torquay, for 
the following: 

How wonid you deacriba in two words the theory that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays ?—All gammon ! 

Other riddles are as follows; 

What two famous deceased authors may be said to have rivalled 
the Mint ?—Charles Reade and Bulwer Lytton ; for the former pro¬ 
duced Qoli and the latter Money night after night, while the 
former also coined Very Hard Cath. [A. Q., Cheltenham.] 

Hy first is the name of an English king, whose valour is known 
through the world; 

My second consists of a word often used by “ Froggy,” all scented 
and curled ; 

My third is slang for a girl; but if you should like it not. 

Yon have only to add my fourth to get the name of a certain pot; 
Pronounce my fifth with your tongue, you will find it the end of all 
pain. 

The end of all reason and men, and the end of Ex-President Steyn ! 
Then add the whole together and, almost before you know it, 

Yon will get the patrouymio of a very modern poet. 

—Riobard-Le Gal-li-enne. [H. A. M., London.] 

Why might Browning's Sordello take the prize ?—Because it is a 
literary riddle. [C. S., Brighton.] 

What’s the differenoe between the dramatic critics of the Free¬ 
lance and the World when they discuss melodrama ?—One is 
Clement Scott, the other’s an inclement Scot. 

[W. P., Chelsea ] 

What internal evidence is there in Conan Doyle's Story of 
Waterloo to prove he is a medical man ?—The allusions to 
‘‘Gregory (’s) powder.” [M. P. F., Birmingham.] 

Riddles also received from; A. A., Southport; A. S. W„ London ; 
E. L A. G., London ; E. M. H., London ; Mrs. T.. Bexhill; B P., 
Blackheath ; R. St J. C., Shrewsbury ; E. L. C , Redhill; R. F. MoC., 
Whitby : W. C., Edinburgh ; J. W. H., Longport; C. A. C., Bagsbot ; 
M. H. London ; J. S. M., Addiscombe; S. C., Brighton ; E. L., 
Didsbury ; K. E. T., Bristol; M. A. W., London ; and B. P.. London. 


Competition No. 63 (New Series). 

In our ‘‘ Literary Week ” columns will be found a paragraph on 
ingenious rhymes. We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best 
verses on ‘‘ Rhyme,” which shall themselves contain rhymes of an 
ingenious character. Not to exceed sixteen lines. 


Rules. 


Answers, addressed ‘‘ Literary Competition, The Academv, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, December 6. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BIBLE ATLAS of MAPS and PLANS to 

ILLUSTRATE the GEOGRAPHY ftnd TOPOGRAPHY of the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS and the APOCRYPHA. With Explanatory 
by the late Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, M.A.j al»r 
. Geoitraphicnl Namea in the Enrfish abfehy Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
Sixth ^ition. Revised by Sir CHARLES WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.Q., 
P.R.S. Royal Ito, cloth boards, 108. 6(1. 

[Tl is work has been almost entirely Rewritten by Sir Charles Wilson, and 
bronghl up by this competent authority to date.] 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—ST. AUGUSTINE’S 

TREATISBontheClTYofGOD. By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY 
HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Small post 8vo, cloth hoards, Is. od. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS —THE LITURG^Y of 

the EIGHTH BOOK of “THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITU'nONS, 
monly called the Clementine Liturgy. Translated into Engheh, with 
lutroaiiction snd Notes, hy the Rev. R. H. CRE3SW ELL. M.A. Sma 1 
post 9vo, cloth boards, Is. Cd. 

TWENTY-FIVE AGRAPHA ;or, Extra Canonical 

Sayings of our Lord. Annotated by the Rev. Prebendary BLOMFIKLU 
JACKSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Is. 

REFLECTED LIGHTS from CHRISTINA ROS- 

SBTTl’S “THE FACE of the DEEP.” Selected and Arranged by 
W. Me L. JAY. Small i)osl Svo, cloth boards, 2 h. 6d. 

LEADING IDEAS of KEBLE’S “CHRISTI^ 

— — .. « - i«-agwtvem TkOTni? Impsilal 32mo, cloth 


YEAR." By the Bev. CLEMENT PRICE, 
boards, 6d. 


FAITH, tyy me c. ai. vAiva. * VirV^ij 

the Most Elev. the Lord ATchbisbop of ARMAGH, 
boards, Ss. 


THE PRE-CHRISTMAS ANTIPHONS. BeautifuUy 

printed in Gold and Colours. Paper cover, 6d. 

[Will serve as sn instructive Christmas Card.] 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: Studies 

of Non-Christian Religions. By ELIOT HOWARD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
hoards, 2 b. 6d. , . • 

•** Nine other Volumet have already appeared ft this Sertee* 

TOWARDS the LAND of the RISING SUN; or, 

Four Years in Burma. By SISTER KATHERINE. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 28. 

fifty years in WESTERN AFRICA. Being a 

Record of the Work of the West Indian Church on the Banks (f the Rio 
By the R.V. A. H. BARROW, M.A. With Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2 b. 

the church of CYPRUS. By the Bev. H. T. F. 

DUCKWORTH. Small post Bvo, cloth boards. Is. 

HELPS TOWARDS BELIEF in the CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. By the .Rev, C.G.. GRIFFINHOOFi:.M. A^ cl.itf i 


A REVIEW of “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” By 

MARGARET BENSON. Small post Bvo, paper cover, 2d. 

THE PRAYER-BOOK PSALTER for CHURCH and 

SCHOOL. With Renderings of Difficult Passages from the Revi^^^ 
Version, and Short Explanations. By the Rev. ARTHUR CARR, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth l)oard«, Gs. 

A FIRST BOOK on the BIBLE. By the late Rev. 

Canon GARNIER. Small [lost Bvo. cloth boards, 28. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT 

ANDREWE3, Bishop of Winchester. Newly Done inti English from 
the Recently Discovered Autograph given hy -indrewe.s to T.iiud. By the 
Rev. Canon P. G. MEDD, M.A. BiuhII post 8vo, cloth boards. 4 b. 

MEDIiEVAL CHURCH HISTORY: a Sketch of 

By the Yen. B. ClIEKTHAM, D.I)., Arehdejicoii of Rochc.-ter. Fenp. bvo. 
cloth boards, Is. Od. 

HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the 

History of Eastern and Western Christendom un il the Iteforni dion and 
that of the Anglican roinniiiiiioti until tlie 1 res;!!', liny. By E ) dUN D 
MC<!LURK, M.A. C'fniairiii'.'- lb (’oI'»urfd Map-^, b'-ulf* some .>o Ske.ch 
Mars Text. + 10 , cUnb biUinN, k-ftthor back, liG. 

“Both the renders of ancient f'lni-cli hi tory and t.f iiio>le-n ini-MOuary 
rccorda will tind abiuidant inaier.als in it b*r Iheir iissi*tiin e wuartl'an. 

“A gienl deal of liibimniLd souikI scholarsliiii hin i;.iTie t" the uiakini^ ot 
this Academy. 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE: Sounding the Ocean 

i t Air. Being Six Lectnrea delivered Iiefore the ^well „ 

Boston in December, lt98. by A. LAWRENHIE ROTO.H, S.B., A.M. Small 
post 8\ro, with numerous Ilhistrations, cloth boards, 28 . 60 . 

THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE: The Machinery of 

the Universe. Meehan'cal Conceptions of 

A E DOLBEAR. A.B , A.M,, ME., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tnits 

College, U. S. A. Small p et 8vo, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2a. 

MATTER. ETHER, and MOTION: the Factors and 

Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DOLBEAR. 

Phvsics, Tuft’s College. U.S.A. English 

AL'FRED LODGE. IlluHrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, os. 

" Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching cion^uen^ 
and impHcations of modern science. Prof. Dolbear s pages ' 

able, and his presentation of the philosophy of mode™ 
interesting, exhaust ve, and for the most part conyincmg. —Littraturt. 

AMONG the BIRDS. By Florence Anna Fulcher. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 38. 6d. 

BUDDHISM in CHINA. By the late Rev. S BeaL 

With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 26. Cd. 

CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Prof. Robert 

K. DOUGLAS. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boanls, 2s. ed. 

CHINA. By Prof Robert K. Douglas. Post 8vo, 

with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth hoanls, 6s. 

THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the EARLIEST 

(pTxjnra ppimPNT D lY By Capt. L. J. TROTTER- Revised 

broughtup'to date, 'with Map and numerous lUastrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, Gs. 

THREE MARTYRS of the NINETEENTH OEN- 

TORY. Studies fr^m the Lives of Gordon, LiviMttone, and Pattoson. 

By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Ss. 6d. 

MARTYRS and SAINTS of the FIRST TWEL^ 

f’VXTDRTES Studies from the Lives of the Black-letter Saints of the 
English JsieAdsr. By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. Crown evo, cloth 
boardcii, 5s. 

THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the 

Rev. CHARLF.S CROSLEGH, D.O. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 68. 

CHURCH SERVICES and SERVICE-BOOKS 

^ rVi.^RF tbe rS^OHMATION. By the Rev. HENRY BARCLAY 
SWETE, D.D.. Litt.D. With Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo, buckram 
iMards, 48. 

THE PASSING of the EMPIRES. 860 B.C. to 330 

BC Bv Prof MtSPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Trans- 
Ist d bv if L McCLU BE. With Msps, 3 Coloured Plaws and numeroue 
Uhistrmions Demy 4to (approxima'tely). cloth, bevelled board*. 26e. j 
halt-morocco (houmi by Riviere), 60s. 

•• Scholars, as well as unlearned fiexrff* ' 

nero end Mrs. McClure a deep debt of gratitude. —St. Jamtt « Gazette. 

“An interesting book, and one which will fiFcthere^w a ^d general 
view of a most evoutful period in the history of the world. Nature. ^ 

“ For some time it must form the standard work 

“ The work is beautifully produced, and the hundreds of illustrationa are in 
tl e highest style.”—Doilji Chronicle. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on Sale the 
Publioationa of the Arnndel Societ y. The t ock include* a large 
telection of superb EeproduotloDB in Colours and Monochrome of 
Masterpieces by 


GIOTTO. 

MASACCIO. 

FR.h .ISOELICO. 
llOTriCELLI. 


GUlllLAND.UD. 
PK.ir.'GINO. 
MICIIAKL ANGELO. 
RAFFAELLE. 


VAN EYCK. 

MEMI.IN'C. 

DUBKR. 


And numerous other great Ani-ts. 


Hitberto ihc-c Puhlirat on. have, rii accoin t of I''’'*'’1'''‘®®- If" 

out of limit, Hie sure fi iiifivrtrie in value. 

With but few e.\ce|.u.iiis, these i.ictore* deal with rohgious su jects. 
A Calali.ijue may be had un npflicAion. 


LONDON: NORTnUMBERL,\ND AVENUE, 

BRIGHTON: 129, 


W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
NORTH STREET. 


E.C. 
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msw WOBKS PUBLISHED BY HQDDEB & STOUGHTON. 

ELLEN THORNEYOROFT FOWLER. 

LOVE’S ARGUMENT AND OTHER POEMS. By Ellei7 TnoENEYcaEtOFr Fowleb. 

Printed on Handmade Paper, Fo^>. 4to, doth, 6e. 

CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler With 6 Illus- 

tratiAiui by Fred Fegmm. Seventeenth Edition, completing 60,000, Crown E vo, cloth, 6e. 

** Will be placed among the moet brilliant noveie of the year.”—Dntfy yews, ** The novel of the season.’*—** An excellent novel, clear and witty 
enough to be very amusing, and serious enough to provide mncc food for thought.”—Dat/y TeUgraph, 

HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 

LIFE AND SPORT ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. By Horace Annesle? Vachell, 

Autiior of **The Proceesion of Life.** With IQuatrations. Grown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

JAMES MACDONELL 

JAMBS MACDONELL of “The Times.’* By W. Robertson Nicoll. New and 

Olia^wr Bditioii. Crown Sro, cloth, 6 r. 

FRANK T. SULLEN. 

WITH CHRIST AT SEA: a Religious Autobiography. By Frank T. Bullen, 

Aotbor of " The Omiae of the * Oaohidot,’ ” Crown Svo, oloth, Be. 

** It ranks with the lives of Dr. Paton and Maekay of Uganda.”—BRITISH WEEKLY. 

IRENE PETRIE, Missionary to Kashmir. By Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson, B.A., 

Author of ** Clewi to Holy Writ." With Illustrationa hy GeoRrey UiUais and others. Second Hdition. Crown Svo, cloth, 6 b. 

**Tn ' Irene Petrie' we have the story of a charming and accomplished lady. Mrs. Carus-Wilson may be congratulated on making a special work of this sort 
acceptable to the general reader,”— 

IAN MAOLAREN. 

CHURCH FOLKS. By Ian Maclaben, Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 

Second Sdition. Crown Svo, cloth, Ss. Od. 

** It is a really valuable Ixiofc. There i^ sound sense in every chapter of it.**— Spsetator, 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON. 

GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON, R.E., K.C.S.I.: his Life and Work. By his 

Daughter, Lady HOPB. With some Famine.Prevention Studies by WILLIAM DIOBY, O.I.E. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Svo, oloth,*12s. net. 


NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

S. R. CROCKETT. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER’S WOOING, and Other Galloway Stories. By S. R. 

GBOCKBTT, Anther of '•The " Stickit Minister,” Ac. Crown Svo, cloth, 68. 

" Mr. Crockett’s new volume shows its author at his best. The book is good throogbout, and should not be missed.”—Sail, iVstes. 

” Hr. Otookelt'B now volnme of stories are very pleasant and fresh to read, and entertainment is to be gained from a ramble through their mges,” 

tkiO, Telegraph. 

JOSEPH HOCKING. 

THE MADNESS OF DAVID BARING. By Joseph Hocking, Author of “ The Purple 

Boba,” & 0 . With 8 Illastraticma by Sydney CowelL Crown Svo, cloth, 38. 6de 
** A very charming book. In it Mr. Hocking baa preached a very valnable lesaon.**—jDetfy Express, 

__^___LL 

THE FLOWERS O’ THE FOREST. By David Lyall, Author of “ The Land o’ the 

Leal," Ac. Crown Svo, cloth, 6 b. 

AMY LE FEUVRE. 

OLIVE TRACY : a Novel. By Amy le Feuvre, Author of “ Probable Sons,” &c.. Crown 

6vo, cloth, 68. 

CLAvnivs Clxae, in tiie Briiish Monthly, writea of ** Olive Traoy,” that **it is not only the best religious novel of this year, but of many years.” 

A ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 

THE LUCK OF PRIVATE FOSTER: a Romance of Love and War. By A. St. John 

ADCOCK. Crown 8vo, oloth, Os. 

** Of the various stories of the South African war this is the best that we have seen.”—GlasyMa ffsrald, 

•• The story is htight and wholesome in every way.”— Manehestsr Guardian. 

MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 

A NAPOLEON OF THE PRESS. By Marie Connor Leighton. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

ADELINE SERGEANT. 

THE CONSCIENCE OF GILBERT POLLARD. By Adeline Sergeant. Crown Svo, 

cloth. Os. 

•• Miss Adeline Sergeant has made a good story of it, a story which gains from being short. It is a tactful, graceful story.”— Daily Express, 


London: HODDBR STOUGHTON, 27 , Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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ITO'W liBA.ID'X"- 

Paul Jones: Founder of the 

Amarioan Navy. A History. By AHiJUSTHB 0. BHBLIi. 2 vols. 
With Portraits. 1&. 

NEW WORK Bt PROP. DOWOB-N. 

Puritan and Ancrllcan: Studies 

In Uteratura. By Prof. EDWARD DOWDBN, DL.Du Large poet 
8vo, 7 b. 0d. _ 

THE ENQLISfl BOOKMAN'S LIBRARY. 

Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

Engriish Embroidered Bookbind* 

By OTRIL DAVENfPORT. With niudtrati^ns. 10b. 6d neb. 

Mr.T)av6Qport'3 excellent repr'xiucbloas and his ol^r descriptions will 
grive real pleasure to every one who is interested in ths subject.’*~^psc;a£or. 

A Short History of Eng^iish 

Printlngt 1476-189S. By BENRY R. PLOMER With Illustratioos. 
lOs. ®d. _ 


A History of the German People 

at the Oloee ef the Middle Aaes By JOH&NNES JANSSEN. 
Translated from the German by A. M. CHRISTIE. Vole. HI. and IV. 
Demy 8vo, 268. __ 


In the Begrinningr: A Study of 

the Orlain and Antiquity of Man. Translated by G. 8. 
WHITiLVRSH, from •‘lies Origines.” By J. GUIBBRC, 8.8. Demy 
8vo, 98. 


The Bible True from the Begrin- 

nine. By EDWARD GOUOH, B.A (Lend.). Tol. VII. Demy 8to, Ids. 


THE WOLSELEY SERIES. 

Edited by Capt. W. H. JAMES. 

Operations of General Qurko*s 

Advanee Guard In 1877. By Ool. BPAUOHEN. Translated by 
H. HAVELOCK. Demy 8vo, with Map, lOs. 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 

A Study of the Life, Resources, and Future Prospects of the British Empire. 
In 5 vols. With 12 Maps, large post 8vo, 6s. per vol. 

Vol. I. India. 

Yol. II. British Africa. 

Yol. III. British America. 

Yol. lY. Australasia and Polynesia. 

Yol. Y. Qeneral. With an Introduction bj the Bight 

Hon. Lord AVEBURY, and 2 Maps. PewtSvo, 68. {'*horU^. 

“The idea of the series is admirable. We get a fra ik, straightforwanl 
opinion from an independent sourcs.”-—.^sefafor. 

*• No library or institute should be without the complete series."— Literature, 
** The volumes are of solid and permanent utility."—f?Io68. 

WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 

Robert Browning:. By Arthur Waugh. 

Idmo, cloth, 28. net; leather, 28. 6d. net. 

•‘ This is in every sense an excellent piece of work. The two pe'rson^ities 
of R >bert Browning and his wife are sympathetically treated, and there is some 
admirable criticism of their literary vrork,”—Spectator, 

John Wesley. By Frank Banfield. 

I6mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

Adam Duncan. By H. W. Wilson, 

Author of •‘Ironclads iu Action." 16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather,28.6d. net. 

Daniel Defoe. By Wilfred Whitten, 

Editor of “ Loadon in Bong." 16mo, cloth, 28. net j leathe', 2 b. 6d. net. 


Character, Body, Parentage■ By 

FUENBAUX JORDAN, F.R.C.S. Third Edition. With Illustrations. 
28. ed. net. 

“I have read and re read the boi>k with profound admiration for its insight 
and epigrammatic form."— Grant Allkx. 

The Prayer of St. Scholastica, 

and Other Poems. By lAdy LINDSAY. Foap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 

A Modern Prophet. By Eleanor Gray. 

Fcap. 8yo, 68. 

•‘ A mo<lest volume of notable verse, distinct in utterance, graceful, and 
stroiii :."—The Bookman. 

London: KE6AK PiOL, TRENCH, TPU3RER, & CO., Ltd, 

CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Messrs. We Blackwood & Sons' U^. 


THE ENGLISHMAN in CHINA in the 

VICTTORIAN ERA. As Illustrated in the Career of Sir 'Sdtherford 
Alcock, K.C.B., D.O.L., many years Consul and Minister iif China and 
Japan. By ALEXANDER HICHIE. Author of “ The Biberiah Overland 
Route," Ao. With lllaBtiations and Maps. 2 vols., demy 8vo, S8i. 

HELENA FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). By Sir Theodore 

MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.Y.O. With 5 Photogravure Plates. DemySvo, 
lOs. 6cL net. 

ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARAC¬ 
TERS. By HELENA PAUOIT (Lady MARTIN). With Portoait. 
Sixth Edition. Demy dvo, 7s. 6d. 

THE CINQUE PORTS: a Historical and Descriptive 

Record. By P. MADOX HDEFFER. With 14 Photogravure Plates and 
19 Page and Text Illustrations from. Drawings by William Hyde. 
Handiromely bound. Royal 4to, £3 Ss. net. 

FLOWERS of the CAVE. Edited by Laurie 

MAGNUS, M.A., and CECIL HEADLAM, B.A. Fcap. 8 to, 58. 

HURRAH for the LIFE of a SAILOR I By Admiral 

Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B. With numerous Dlustrationa# 
Fourth ImpresBion. Demy 8vo, 12 b. 6 d« 

THE CALENDAR of EMPIRE: a Tribute to Lives, 

Deeds, and Words that have Gained Glory for Great and Greater 
Britain. By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. Small square 8vo 68. net. 

HOLLAND and the HOLLANDERS. By D. S. 

MBLDRCM. Second Edition. Square 8vo, 68. 

PRINCE RANJITSINHJI’S JUBILEE BOOK of 

CRICKET. Fine Paper Edition, medium 8vo, with Photogravure 
Frontiapieoe, and 106 Full-Page Plates on Art Paper, 258. net. 

THE POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, with 107 Page Illustrations, 6 a. 

FRENCH COOKERY for ENGLISH HOMES. Crown 

6 vo, limp cloth, 26.6d.; also in limp leather, 3 a. 

HORACE in HOMESPUN. By Rugrh Haliburton. 

A New Edition, containing additional Poems. With 26 Illustrations by 
A. 8. Boyd. Printed on hand-made paper and tastefully bound. Post 
8 vo, 6s. net. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and Other 

Poems. By Prof. AYTOUN, D.C.L. Beautifully Illustrated by Sir J. 
NoMl I^ton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. 

BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. Fifteenth 

Edition. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fcap. 
8 vo. 6s. 

SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM. By Moira 

- O'NEILL. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 38. 9d. 

WINDYHAUGH. By Graham Travers (Margaret 

G. TODD, M.D.), Author of “Fellow Travellers," Ac. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

MONA MACLEAN. By Graham Travers. Fifteenth 

and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d« . ^ . 

THE FOWLER. By Beatrice Harraden, Author of 

“ Ships that Pass in the Night," “ In Varying Moods," “ Hilda Strafford,'* 
Ac. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Os. 

MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 

In crown 8vo vols., 2r. 6d.'each. 

RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. Second Edition. 
STEVENSON. By L. C. Cornford. Second Edition. 
ARNOLD. By Prof. Satntsbury. Second Edition. 

OTHER rOLUMBS TO FOLLOW. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Edition, in 

21 volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £2 128. Od. Also to bo 
had bound in half brown calf, gilt top; half blue and green polished 
morocco, gilt top ; and half brown polished morocco, panelled back. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. New Issue of Popular 

Eaitiou. 

ADAM BEDE, 3p. 6 d.—MILL on the FLOSS, 38. ed.—ROMOLA. 3s. 6d.— 
FELIX HOLT, 3a. 6<1.~SILAN MARNBR, 28. 6d.—SCENES of CLERICAL 
LIFE, 38.—MIDDLEMAllCH, 78.Od.—DANIF.L DEBONDA, 7B.6d.-GSORGE 
ELIOT'S LIFE, 78. 6d. 

*•* AUo to be body 9 voU. in 8 , bound in half calf^ 9^ 

POCKET EDITIOM. 

ADAM BEDE. In 3 vols., poll 8vo, .38, net; Inmnd in leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
tSCENES of CLERIC.\L LIFE. Tn 3 vula., pott 8vo, 3 b. net; bound in leather. 
48 0 I net 

Illustrated editione. 

SILAS MARNBR. Tllnetratud by Reginald Birch, 68. 

SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Jllustraied by K. H. Millar. 2s. 6d. 
ADAM BEDE. Illustrated. 2s. 


WILLIAU BIiACKWOOD & SOXS, Edinbuboh and London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

lUuHrattd Christmvt List Post Free on Application. 


NOW BB4DY, with Binding designed hjr Lenrenoe Honemeh. Crown folio, AS 6i. net. 

ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 

HISTORICAL STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

Bar lEaZozirziiLi oxxsv, 

Director of the Nntionnl Portrait GhtUery, London; Honorery Member of the Boyal Academy of Fine Arte at Antwerp; Oheealier 

of the Order of Leopold. 

With 61 Fhoh^ravare Plates and 20 Collotype and other Beproduotione from Drawings and Btohings. 

Snmptnonsly printed at the Chiswick Press on Arnold Hand-made Paper, 

The reoent exhibitions at Antwerp and Burlington House not only revealed the fttot that the life of Tan Dyok was but imperfectly 
known and understood, but aUo, by gathering together pictures from all parts of Europe, made a oritioal oomparison of them 
possible for the first time. Of tdieee fatalities Hr. CnSt, who has for many years made a study of the subject, has taken full advantage, 
and has produced a new and interesting revision of the painter’s life. No pains have been spared on the part of the Publishers to give to 
what ought to become the standard work on Van Dyok Ae most perfect setting of which fine printing and good illustration are capable. 


Small folio, £5 Ss. net. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an Iilus- 

trated MemoHal of bis Art and Life. By H. C. MARILLIER. With 30 
Photofrravare Plates printed on Japanese vellam and about 200 otiier 
DlustrationB. The binding designed by Laurence Honsmsn. 

Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 

FRENCH PAINTERSof the EIGHTEENTH 

GBNTURT. By Lady DTLKB. With II Photn^avure Plates and 64 
Half-tone Illustrations, containing a number of Pictures never before 
repnxluoed. 

Imi)erial 8vo, 28s. net. 

FRENCH ARCHITECTS and SCULPTORS 

of the EIGHTEENTH CESTUBY. Bv Lady DILKB. With 20 Photo- 
gravnire Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. 

Imperial 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. net. 

TSE BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Originally 

Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFRED GATTT. Revised and greatly 
Enlarged by H. K. F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. With Chapters 
on Portable Dials by LEWIS EVANS, F.S.A., and on Dial Construction 
by WIGHAM RICHARDSON. Entirely New Edition (the Fonrth). 
VVith 200 lUuetrations. 

Small colombier 8vo, 258. net. 

REMBRANDT VAN BUN and his WORE. 

By MALCOLM BELL. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 71 other Itlus- 
irations. The binding designed by the late Glesson White. 

Small colombier 8vo, £1 2s. net. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: 

their Associates and Successors. By PERCY H. BATE. With 7 Photo¬ 
gravure Plates and 84 other Illustrations. 

Imperial 6vo, 26s. net. 

WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art,his Writings, 

and hte Public Life. By AYMBR VALLANCE, M.A., F.8.A. With 60 
lUaatrations, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 

Small colombier 8vo, 259. net. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Lifa and 

Works. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D'Asvebs). With 68 Illustrations 
in Photc^r<’avure and Half-tone. Binding by the late Qleeson White. 


Small 4to, Us. 6d. net. 

FRA ANGELIOO and HIS ART. By 

LANGTON DOUGLAS, Professor of Modem Histoiy In the University 
of Adelaide. With 4 Photogravure Pl^s and 60 Half-tone Reproduc¬ 
tions, inclnding all the Artist's most important Works. 

Large post 6vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 

An niostrated Chronicle by ERNEST RHYS. With 80 Reprodnctions 
from Leighton's Pictums, includiog 2 Photogravure Plates. 

Laige post 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

SIB J. E. MILLAIS, Bart. P.B.A.: his 

Art and Influence. By A. LYS BALDRY. Illustrated with 80 Repro¬ 
ductions in Half-tone and 2 Pbotc^ravore Plates. 

Post 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

SIR EDWARD BURNS JONES, Bart.: a 

Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date, with 100 lUustrations. many of them not 
hitherto included. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 

THE POEMS of EDGAR ALLAN POE 

Illustrated and Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. With an Intro¬ 
duction by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Post 8vo, Os. 

POEMS bv ROBERT BROWNING. Ulus- 

trated and Decorated by BYAM SHAW. With an Introdnction by 
RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. Pott 8vo, 7i. 6d. 

POEMS by JOHN KEATS. Dlustrated 

and Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Pfofessor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Second Edition, with several New 
lUustmtions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including 

Samson Agonistes and Comns). Dlnstrated by ALFRED GARTH 
JONES. PostSvo, Os. 

ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to 

Milton. Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. Selected and Edited by 
JOHN DENNIS, Post 8vo, 68. 


BELL'S HANDBOOKS OF THE 

GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING & SCULPTURE. 

Edited by U. C. WILLIAMSON, LltLD. 

Poet 8vo, each with 40 lUoatiationa and a Photogravure Frontiapieoe, 68. net each. 


2fOW 

BERNARDINO LUINI. By G. C. 

WILLIAMSON, LitLD. [_8^o%d Sdition, 

VELASQUEZ. By B. A. M. Stevenson 

[Saoond Edition, 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Miss H. 

GUINNESS. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

London: GEORGE BELL & g 


HEADY. 

CARLO GRIVELLI. By G. McNeU 

EUSHFORTH, M.A. 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 
PERUGINO. By G. G. Williamson, Litt.D. 
SODOMA. By the Gountessa Lorenzo 

I PBIULI-BON. 

! DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa 

BURLAMACCHI. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

ONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBI^ATIONS. 

In orowo quarto, tastefully printed and bound with gilt top. Fully Illust'ated. 
Price 20s. net. 

THE HISTORY 

OF 

OLD AND NEW ROSS, 

IX THE COUXTY OF irFXFOJlT). 

Compiled from Ancient Records, the State Papers, and the Manuscripts of the 
late HERBERT P. HORB. E8«|.. of Pole-Hoare, in that County. 
EDITED BY HIS SON. 

PHILIP HERBERT HORE, 

Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the Roya’ Sociefy of Anti* 
quaries of Ireland, «&c., Ac. 

In crorm Svo, cloth, fully Illustrated, price Ss. 

ALFRED thi GREAT,, his Abbei/s of Hyde, 

Athelney, and Shaftesbury. 1^' J. CHARLES WALL, Author of ** Tombs 
of the Kings of England,’* " 'fhe Mona«-tic Church of LaMtingham,” Ac. 
With a Preface by Very Rev. Q. W. KlTCHtN, D.D., Dean of Durham. 

nmm volumb op pairv talbb. 

In crown Svo, cloth, price 68. 

FRIENDS OLD and NEW. Twenty German 

Nurserv and Fairy Tales. Translated into English and Retold by 
SOPHIE HiaCH. 

“Children dill find in the volume endless amusement combined with 
instruction.”—TAs Baptist Timea and Fresm on. 

“ The book is so tboronghly interesting and gently refined that its mission 
in the nursery or sclioolroom sh-iuld be a very helpful one.'* 

Du-d^s Advsriusr, 

** An on'ertaioing collection of German nursery and fairj’ tales ” 

Xottingham Baily Guardian. 


In small crown Svo. cloth, price 28. Od. 

ALL CHANGE. Jottings at the Junction of the 

Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. By WILFRED WOOLLAM, M.A., 
LL.M., Camb.__ 

NBW BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 

In crown hvo, cloth, 58. 

THE CAPE as I POUND IT. By Beatrice 

M. HICKS. 

“Miss Hicks lias an ob.srrvant eye, and a <{uiet sense of humour, so that the 
very curious scenes she wi'neEsed are made both in'eresting and amusing." 

iHtndes Ad»fsrtt9er. 

“ Written in a blight and amnsiiig style, and is altogether one of the mos*, 
interesting of recently published boc^s on South Africa."— tYoman, 


NEW NOVELS. 

In crown Svo, cloth, 68. 

ALIENS AFLOAT: A Story of the Sea. By 

H, E, ACHRAMAN COATE, Author of '* Realities of Sea Life. " 

“ Some found in a previous book by Mr. Coate the troost story of the sailor's 
life since Dana's'Two Years before the Mast." The present novel is neither 
better nor less grod than' Retdities of Sea Life.’ It has a' purpose’ with which 
many of those who have w’bat Bentbam called *nc Hlni:f>ter interest' will 
tiympaiiuse.*’'^Athenaum. 

In crowm Svo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with Frontispiece by the Author, Gs. 

SARONIA: A Romance of Ancient Ephesus. 

By RICHARD SHORT. 

**The narrative is written In a flowing styl^, and is not without vivid 
pictures. For those who love a novel of remote times, * Sarouia' should 
l)c an attracUve one."— Shs^cld indepetdent. 

“Both as a research and os a literarj' performance 'Saronia' deserves 
attention."—Dundee Advertiser. 


WELLS C ABDNEB, DABT OH & C 0 . 

Now Ready.—The New Work by the Aathor of “ A 
Prisoner of the Khalifa.” 

UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 

A Story of Egyptian Revolt. By CHARLES NEDPELD. Illustrated 
by C. yL. SHitDOW. Large crown Svo, c'oth boards, Ss. 

Mr. Cliarles Neufeld, the author of th<8 volume, will be remembered as the 
unfortunate prisoner of the late Khalifa, Mr. Neufeld was liberatsd by the 
Sir^ir after the Irnttle of Omdurman. 

The New Book by the Author of “ Dlnklnbar,” &e. 

THE WHITE STONE: 

The Story of a Boy from the Bush. By H. C. MacILWAINB, Author of 
“ Dinkinhar," “ Fste the Fiddler," Ac. With numerous Illustrations by 
O. D. RowLAifDBoif. Large crown Svo, printed on suijerflne paper, cloth 
boards, gilt top. Ss. 

The Now Volume by the Author of “Stories from 
the Faerie Queene.” 

THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 

AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 

Stories from Sir Thomas Malory'a “ Morte d’Arthur.*’ By MARY 
MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. J. W. HALES. With Illuatrntiona 
from Drawinga by A. G. WAtama, Sculptor. Large crown 8yo. fancy 
cloth Imtda, gilt top. ds., printed on enperflno paper. 

POPUIAB WORKS BY ETHEL F. HEODLE. 

MARQET AT THE MANSE. 

Illustrated by Gordoit Browits. R.I. Large crown Svo, cloth boards. Os. 

“ A collection of delightful sketches of Scottish life and character.There 

is humour and there is pathos, and both are secured without the least strain." 

A HAUNTED TOWN. 

niiustrated by Gobdok Baowira. Crown Svo. fancy cloth b-«rds, Oe. 

•• The author of • Three Girls in a Flat' has given ns the right to expect 
good work from her, and has jusiilied expectation. The characters in ihe tale 
are all alive, each in individual, none are overdrawn; on-, Aimt Petronella, 
has come to stay with eve^re reader. We do not remember any lignre in fiction 
ao touching since Mrs, Clifford’s Aunt Anne,"— World. 

THREE GIRlS IN A FLAT. 

Illustrated by Gobdo* Baowaa. Crown Svo, cloth boards, Oe. 

“ A bright and clever story.”—ZViiw*. 

CALLED TO FIGHT: 

Sunday Reading for Boys. By CAROLINE M. HALLETT. Fcap. Svo, 
cloth boaMs, 2s. 

These Readings are the result of long experience and of long talks with boys. 
NOW READY. 

RICHARD ELWYN, 

Late Master of Charterhouse. A Brief Memoir. By the Rev. R. 
PATTERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 38. 6d, 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE 

REV. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, 

Lste Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl's Court. With Short Memoir. BybUSon, 
ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. Crown Svo, with Portrait, cloth boards, Ss. 

THE TRANSVAAL AS A MISSION FIELD. 

By the Rev. EDWIN FARMER, Canon of Pretoria OathedrsL Crown 
Hvo, cloth boards, 2 b. Cd. 

FOR QUIET MOMENTS: 

Devotiniial Readings from the Published and Unpublished Writings of 
the Right Rev. G. H. WILKl N SON, D. D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Selected 
and Arranged by J. H. BORN, B.D. Crown Hvo. cloth b<Nirds, 2s. Od. 


NEW STORIES. 

In crown Svo, cloth Illustrated, price 5s. 

TOM ANDREWS. A Story of Board School 

Life. By ARTHUR CHANDLER, Rector of Poplar, E. 

“The story is iuteresting and inspiritiug, and should carry out a useful 
misflion ."—Dundet Advertiser. 

“ The book is a pleasant variation from the r rdiusry school storj’." 

Manchester Guardian, 

In crown Hvo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

THE CL A YBOROUGH EXDEA VOURERS: 

a Story of Christian Endeavour and Ciuzenriiip. By G. H. HEMSriLL. 

“ ('arefully written and not lacking in interest ."—Notts Uaity Guardian, 
“a conscientious and Chri.stian endeavour to inipait the ii.tcrest of 
imaginative lictioii t^ the work of a ('ongrei.rHtional uii.*'siou in an Ku tlisli 
provincial town.”Scotsman. 

CHEAP ETMTION. In crown Hvo, cloth, 2 h. 

TIPS for TRAVELLERS: or, Wrinkles for 

the fhijul and Had. A vade mecum Icrihe Young, the Middle aged, and 
tlieOUl. by .NUcCAIiTHY OMoohK. 

“The author knows liow to convey his inforinatiou in fi popular style, and 
to lighten his pages with iticidenis both gm\ c and gay.” 

JJundee Evening Mail, 

ELLIOT STOCK, 02, Paternoater Row, Loudon, E.C. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES: 

Six LecturcH on Pastoral Theology, delivered at the Divinity School, 
Cambridge. By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of Stepney. Crowm Hvo, cloth Ixuirds, Ss. 6d. [7’hird Edition, 

WORDS FOR THE WEARY. 

By the Rev. G, H. SHARPE, M.A. With Preface by the Most Rev. 
ARCHBISHOP OF Y'OllK. Large crown Hvo, cloth boards, Ib. Sd. 

[ Third ^itUm. 

Each oiiening of this volume contains a brief portion of Holy Scripture, 
Short Meditation, and Hymn. Specially Huiicd to invalids. 


pastor in parochia. 

With the Appendix. By the Rigot Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D, 
First Bish p of Wakclicld. Fcap. Hvo, cU>th circuit, red edges, 3e. Sd. 
leather limp, os.; calf antuiue, 10s. SI. Alsu morocco plain, and 

befet flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12.s. Sd, 

_ iTioentg-fourih Bditum, 


BAPTIZED WITH HIS BAPTISM: 

A Manual for the Use of the Sick, and for those w'Uo Visit the Sick. By 
the Uev. F. Douglas UOBINSON, M.A , Aut-nor of “Driven by the 
spirit." With lllnstraiions from well-known Pictures. Royal lOmo, 
clotli boards, ‘28. Sd. net. 

London; WELLS GABDNER, DARTON A CO., 

3 , Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


SHADOWS of the WAR. By Mr a Josceline 

BAGOr. With niu8trations from Photographs tsken by the Author, • 
and otbera. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

TURKEY in EUROPE. By Odysseus. 

Demy 8vo, with Maps, 168. 

THE LTPE and LETTERS of ZACHARY 

MACAULAY. By the Yiscoiintess KNUTSFORD. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 168. 

MILTON. By Walter Raleigh, Professor of 

English Literature in the University of GNsgow, Author of “Style,” 

“ The English Novel,** Ac. Cro^vn 8vo, Os. 

THE STORY of MY CAPTIVITY in the 

PRETORIA PRISON. By ADRIAN HOFMETYR, B.A. With Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 68. 

FOOD and the PRINCIPLES of DIETETICS 

By ROBERT HUTCHISON. M.D. Edtn., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician 
to the London Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, lOs. net. 

PICTURES and PROBLEMS from LONDON 

POLICE-COURTS. By THOMAS HOLMES. Large crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, lOs. 6d. 

MEMOIR of ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS S. 

PASLEY, Bart. By LOUISA M. SABINE PA8LEY. Demy 8vo, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece, Ite. 

MEMORIES of the MONTHS Second 

Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S., 
Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. Gd. 

PARIS: a History of the City from the 

Earliest Time« to the Present Day. By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of 
•* Denton,” &c. With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION. 

FINLAND and the TSARS. By Joseph R 

FISHER, B.A., BaTrister at-Law, Demy 8vo, cloth, l?s. 6d. 

NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 

ROSE ISLAND. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 

“ The Wreck of tl 0 * Grosvenor,*' ’ Ac. 

** It is one of the be t sea stories that was ever penned. It is full of good 
character-drawing and lively incidents, and the sea! —it cirries you, terriilee 
you, cluirms you. There is no escape from it .**—Morning Po9t, 

THE DUKE. By J. Storer Clouston, Author of 

** The Lunatic at Large.*’ 

** The developmeot of the plot is mo^t interesting, and there is not a single 
dull page in the Dook.’*“Xeetf« Me^eurg. 

** A brisk, bright, c’ever novel that rushes you along, amused but unspiieased, 
from the hrst to the last ptige .”—'ihefJMd ludependent, 

JENNY of the VILLA. By Mrs C. H. Radford. 

“All her characters are firmly drawn, and her dmiogue.incisive and 

i^iistic. * Jenny of the Villa ’ is decidedly a book to read.’ * 

Soot Anglian DaUy Timet, 

“ We can cordially leoommend the volume as one i^sessing great interest.” 

Eastern Morning Xttot, 

LORD LINLITHGOW. Second Edition. By 

MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “ The Colossus,** Ac. 

** The book is one of the b'rst political novels that we liare read; its situa¬ 
tions are new, and there is no straining at tbe impossible or the improbable.” 

Yorkthire Herald, 

VERITY. By Sidney Pickering, Author of 

“ Wan<Ierers,” Ac. 

” ‘ Verity ’ will do! The story is clever and nttrsetive enough to idease even 
the iitost jsded novel reader, and he will feel Z)<> shame to his literary souse in 
his pleasure, for the writing and phrasing of the b<.H>k are as gooil tis its 
substance.”—PaW Mall Gazhie. 

BED POTTAQE. Twelfth Edition. By Mary 

CHOLMONDELEY. 

The plot of * Red Pottage,’ iugenious, original, and al.KJunding in strong 
dramatic situations, would alone have secured for it the eager attention of 

critics and public alike Criticism is di.sarmed by the freshness, the strength, 

and the patho« of this Irrilliant and exhilarating novel, by far the most exciting 
and original of the present season.”— 

XiOndon : EDWAED ABNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 

Pablither io the India Office. I 


OXFORDJJNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Oxford Book of EogM Verse 

1250-1900. 

Chosen and Edited by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 

Cr -wn 8vo, top edge gilt, 78.6d.; extra foolscap 8vo, Oxford India pttper, lOs. 6d. 
And in Leather Bindingt, 

Sphere. —‘‘Mr. Quillor-Couch Ims included the iHiets of America and of 
Irelniid in a way that they have never l)een included hitherto in any anthology 
of English verso. He has inoludod a largo number of living writers . The 
bodk is light to handle anrl beautifully printed. It is not jirobablo that the 
anthology will be surpassed or .superseded in our time.” 

ESSAYS OF JOHN DRYOEN. 

Selected and Edited by W. P. KBR, H.A. 

In 2 voU., crown 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES, 

Chl«flir Unpubllshad. 

ANECDOTA OXOSIENSIA : SMiia IV., Past XI. 

Edited by ARTHUR S. NAPIER, H.A.. Ph.D., 

Merton Profeeeor r^f Englith Languaae and Literature in the Univereiig gf 

Oziford, 

Small 4to, pp. xl-f 301, los. in paper covers; 178. Od. in cloth. 

VOYAGES OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
SEAMEN TO AMERICA. 

Silee' Narraiite* from the “Prineipal Ifavi-gatiotu of Hakluyt." 

Edited by E. J. PAYNE, M.A. 

Second Scries. Second Kdition. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xlix-1-303, 6 b. 

A/si Published by HENRY FROWDE. 

THE THREE FRIENDS. 

A Story of Rugby In the Forties. 

By A. G. BUT LEE. M.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss 

ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY, 

Tenth to Nineteenth Centuries. 

Transloted by HENRY CARRINGTON, M.A., Dean of Booking. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6tl. 

EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON, 

Including '• The Princess,” “In Memoriam,” “ Maud,” &e. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 0<l. 

Also a Miniatnre Kdition in 1 vol., on Oxford India paper, prices from 38 Gd. TI 0 
Miniitture Edi ion is nuiform with the series of Oxford M iniature Poets. 

THE TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
SACRED SONG. 

Selected and Edited by W. GARRETT HORDER. 

New Revised and Kulargeil Kdititui, 38. Gd. 

At the Paris Exhibition, the only Grand Prx awarded 
to British bookbinders was gained by the Oxford 
University Press. 

or ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Amen Comer, E.C. 
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S AJSTD S & 00. 
SPORT IN EUROPE; 

A Collection of AnthoritatiTe Artiolee on the Shooting 
and Filing of each Country, from the Pens of Eminent 
SportBm<n. 

Edited by F, Q. AFLALO, 

Joint Editor of ” The Encyclopaedia of Sport.” Editor of “ The Coat of Sport.” 

Profusely Illustrated from 8pcciaUy«execQted Drawings by Archibald 
Thobburit, B. F. T. BBHNBTr, ana B. Oaldwxll, and from Photographs. 

Among those who have have contributed are H.H. £. Demidoff, Prince San 
Donato, £LG. The Duke of Frias, H.H. Prince Nikolas Ohika, W. A. Baillie 
Grohman, Sir Henry Potting, Bt., Baron O. Scbunberg, Coimt Geza 
Szechenyi, Lord Granvilto Gordon, Paul Caillard, Ac. 

4to, cloth, price Two Guineas net. 

Ashglll ; or, The Life and Times of John 

OB^RNE, Jock^, Trainer, Owner, and Breeder of Thoroughbreds. 
By J. B. RADCLIFPB (“^xon”). 

This work treats of the unexampled career of John Osborne, tl e doyen of 
North Country horsemen from 1846 to 1892, wbrn he quitted the ranks of 
professional jockeys. In great part John Osborne tells his own story. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, price One Guinea net. 

THE UBRARY FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS. 

voL. I. Types of British Animals. 

By F. G. F.R.G.8., F.Z.S. lUnstrated by E. CaldweU. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, gilt top, 8 b. 

voL. II. The Animals of Africa. 

By H. A. BEYDEN. Illustrated by E. CaldwelL Grown 6vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 68. _ 

A Walk through the Zoological 

GARDENS. By F. G. AFLA%, FR.G.8.. F.Z.H. Profusely niustrsted 
from Photographs taken from Life speci^ly for this work. Pocket 8vo, 
cloth, 3 b. 6 d. 

** A fascinating handbook to the great niUional collection, written by an 
enthusiastic natondfat who knows how to teU a great deal in a few words.^' 
__ Leedt Mercury* 

A MSW APPRECIATION OF SCOTT. 

THE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By Profesoor W. H. HUDSON. 6a. 

THE BYSTANDER. By j. ashby-steeey. es. 


FICTION. 

SONS of the COVENANT. 

_ By SAMUEL GORDON. Ss. 

THE WEST END. By PEBCY white. 6s. 

A CUIRASSIER of ARRAN’S. 

By CLAUDE BRAY. 6s. 

THE MAN with the PARROTS. 

By A. ERIC BAYLY. as. 6d. 

THE LADY of ROBERTRAL. 

By JEAN DBLAIRE. 3s. 6d. 

THE DESCENT of the DUCHESS. 

By MORLEY ROBERTS. 2s. 6d. 

THE KNIGHTS of the CROSS. 

By the AUTHOR of “QUO VADIS." 3s. 6d. 

FROM VALET to AMBASSADOR. 

By P. TREHEBNE. 3s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Cats* By LOUIS WAIN. 2s. 6d. 

A Child’s London. barton m^re pare 
T wo Well-worn Shoe Stories. 

By JOHN HAS8ALL and CECIL ALDIN. 6s. 

A Naval ABC . By JOHN HASSALL. 3s. 6d. 


12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


JOHN & L BUMPUS, 

LIMITED, 

360, Oxford Street, 

LONDON, W, 

Soohecllcre to Iber fl>ajc0ti5 tbc ©ucen 
anb ibe HoYal Family* 

Christmas Catalogue 

NOW READY. 

Can be forwarded post free on 
application. 

THE LARGEST AND DAINTIEST STOCK 
OF BOUND BOOKS IN LONDON 

Now on view in a Special Depart¬ 
ment at prices to suit the con¬ 
venience of all purchasers. 

I ke various publications announced 
in this weeMs Academy may be seen 
at 350 , Oxford Street^ and can be 
acquired at the most advantageous 
discount rates for cash. 

Latest Second=hand Catalogue 

JUST ISSUED, 

Comprising works in every branch 
of literature at greatly reduced 
prices, and in many cases equal 
to new. 
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GBATTO^WINDnS’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW SIX-SHIUINC NOVELS. 

THE INIBOTABLE MRS. MASSIEGHAM: 

A Ilotnanco of Botany Bay. By HERBEHT COMPTON. 

A capital novel. It is very long since we read so delightful a story.'* 

0 » m. mm - - « . Daily (^aphie, 

“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT ”: a Drama 

of Wskinr and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBEU^ PRAED. 

“It is powerful, interesting, and weU-proiwrtioned.”—Xtetli/ Kews, 

AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By William 

W ESTALL, Author of "With the Bed Eagle," &o. 

"An ingenious story, very well worked out, end told in an agreeable style.” 
______ __ Athtiueum. 

PHILIP WIN WOOD. By R. Neilson 

STEPHENS. With 6 Illastrations by E. W. Hamilton. 

** A bright and spirited story.The plot is iogenioae, and rnai n ta i T«»i its 

interest unflagging to the end.”—Boojirwaji. 

THE FOURTH GENERATION. By Walter 

BESANT, Author of "The Orange Girl.” SECOND EDITION. 

“Arrests the attention, and holda it from first to leat.”—Daily Sew$. 

THE MAN that CORRUPTED HADLE7- 

BURG, Ac. By MARK TWAIN. SECOND EDITION. 

** Shows Mark Twain at hts very best."—Bfoe* and White, 

THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and THREE 

BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE MANVILLE PENN. 

All highly sensational, and all excellently told.*'—Ajofswan. 

IN a cathedral CITY. By Bertha 

THOMAS. SECOND EDITION. 

“A pretty story.There is some very charming work in Miss Thomas's 

voltune.' —A(Vn<7t(i7i. 


NEW THREE-ANil-SIXPENNf BOOKS. 

THE SMALL PART LADY, Ac. By George 

R. SIMS (Dagoket). ® 

" It rec)uiro8 no slight ekill to write a really short etory, and Mr Sima 
poescssee it in an eminent degree."—PoU IfoK Gozeffe. 

The ADVENTURES of TYLER TATLOCK. 

PRIVATE DETECTIVE. By DICK DONOVAN. ’ 

“ The volume ie good from end to end—full of fresh, well-written, and euter- 
taming matter.”—Ncofeiaaa. 

THE WATERS of EDERA. By Ouida. 

Author of *' Under Two Flags,'* Ac. 


THE “PRETTY POLLY": a Voyage of 

Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 1$ lUustrations. SmIISvo. 
cloth gilt, 5s. 

“ As thoroughly enjoyable as any sea-loving lad can wish for." 

_ QlatgoiC Herald. 

THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH By 

CHARLES RBADE. A LARGE TYPE, FINE-PAPER EDITION. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 28. net; polished leather, Ss. net. 

HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, 

and Topographical. By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of “London 
Souvenirs, Ac. Crown 8to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

** Will both satisfy and stimulate thegeueral reader’s interest.’*—A codsiay 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMBS from 


1880 to the Diamoud Jnbilee. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, Oi. mooAiviiii. 


A NEW 


A CATALOGUE of FICTION, with Descrip- 
THE STRANGE EXPERIENCES^f MR 

VERSCHOYLE. Told by Himself, and Edited by T. W. SPEIGHT 
Tills Story forms the GENTLEMAN’S ANNU^. Demy 8vo, Is 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

ONI IHILLINQ MONTHLY. 

CmtenUfor nEOEMBEB WITHOUT are DOGS." By Mary Bradford- 
Whiling.—DIALECTS. By Ralph H. Bretherton.—A BRACE of WORTHIES. 
By S. M. trawdey-Hoevey.-W eST PYRENEAN FUNERALS. By A. E. 
TVi'nr toSEMARY. By Penley Reyd.—The CREEDS of 

TZ.4BLAND. Ernest W. Isiwry.—SNUFF and SNUFF-TAKERS Bv 

PINKS. By Harold Bindlose.-WEATHER 
CAU8ERIE. By Wjlliam Allingliam.—The DYING CENTURY. By E. M. 
Rutherford.-The CIRCUS in IMPERIAL ROME. By Sylvanus Urban. 

London.: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane W.C. 


BLACKI E & S O N’S NE W BOOKS. 

By a A. HBNTY. 

With Bnller in Natal: or, a Bom Leader. With 10 

Page Illuetratione by W. Rainey, R,I., and a Map. 68. 

, . 0* m<Mt powerful of Mr. G. A. Henty’s annual inatalmenta of boys’ 

books. —PaU HaU Gazette. 

In the Irish Brigade: A Tale of War ia Flanders 

„ and Spain. With IS lUuatmtiona by Charles M. ShsIdoD, and S Maps. Os. 
full atd ini^ng;-^i»^^f ” concerning the war in Spain are particularly 

Out with Garibaldi : A story of the Liberation of 

.. ® Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.L, and 2 Maps. Se. 

“ The practised anthor telU his etory weU."—AfAsaoiKin. 

A breathless etory.’’—J5ook»ia». 


By KATHARINI TYNAN. 

Three Fair Maids : or, The Burkes of Derrymore. 

Illastrations by G. Domain Hammond, E.I. es. 

A lively and varied uarrative.**-World. 

By ROMA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). 

Cynthia’s Bonnet Shop. With 8 Page IllustrationB 

by G. Domain Hammond, R I. 5a. 

“ This very charming story."—Poach. 

By CAPTAIN P. S. BRIRITON. 

With Rifle and Bayonet: A Story of the Boer 

'War. With 8 Illustrations by Wal Paget. Ss. 

* The story is full of incident, and is ca^tally iold,’*—Westminster Gazette, 

By OAPTAIN P. •. BRBRETON. 

In the King’s Service : A Tale of Cromwell’s Invasion 

of Ireland. With 8 Pi^ge Illustrations Stanley L. Wood. 6s. 

An excellent story.Moves along with unflagging interest." 

_ Daily Telegraph, 

By AUOB STRONAOH. 

A Newnham PWendship. With 6 Page Iilustra- 

Imns by Harold roppiug. Ss. 6d. 

** A sympathetic tale or student Bookman, 

By OOBOON BTABLEG. 

In Par Bolivia: A Story of a strange Wild Land. 

With 6 Illastrations by J. Finnemore, E.I. 3a ed. 

A stirring narrative.”—PoU Mall Gazette. 

By LiON OOLSOHMANN. 

Boy Crusoes : A Story of the Siberian Forest. Adapted 

from the Rnseian, With 6 Pago Hlnstrationa by J. Finnemore, R.I. 

” Ite freshness and eustained interest mark it out as above the average,” 

_ __ Daily Tetegraph. 

By MRRIOITH PLITOHIR. 

Every Inch a Briton : A School story. With 6 

Illustratione by Sydney Cowell. 3s. *d. 

May bo recommended es a capital school story.”— Athenaum. 

By HARRY R. NRILSON. 

Droll Doings. Illastrated by Harry B. Neilson, with 

Humorous Verses by the COCKIOLLY BIRD. 23 Full-Page and 18 
tt c»lour. B<^1 4to, picture Iwards, cloth l^k. Os. 

Mr. Harry B. Neilson’s com»c animals are irresistibly funny, a nd the 

verses are full of verve."—Zftfmrtars. 

By JUDBI PARRY and Illustrated by WALTIR ORANE. 

The Story of Don Quixote. Retold by His 

Hononr Judge PARRY. IllnstiaSd by Walter Crane, with 11 Coloured 
F^ill-l^e Plates, 10 Half-page Plates, a Title-page, and Cover. Royal 
8vo, cloth. 6 b. 

_ ” exquisite.lxx)k is Judge Perry’s vereion of ‘ Don Quixote.* Mr, Walter 
Crane s illustrations are most delightful.”-JScA». 

.*•* Bditio, of 100 Oopi^j printed on Japanese VeUum and 

entiMg bound, prtee 26 e. net. Hzeh Copy o/ this Edition if signed by the 
Author and numbered. 


NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 

Our Daring’s First Book. Bright Pictures and 

Basy Lessons for Little Folk. 4to, I0& in, by 7{in., picture boards, Is. | 
ototb, gilt edges, 28. 

“ Contains some really clever Hketches.”—Athenaum. 

"E.xcellent pictures, graduated lessons—a good example of a modem 
educational bo<»."— Outlook. 

Story-Book Time. With 88 Colour Pages, over 40 

Full-pa^e Black-and-white Illustrations, and a large number of 
Vignettes. Picture boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, Ss, 

** Bverything, whether serious or funny, is wholesome, and the illui^rations 
are uncommonly good."—Spsetofor. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


Loodon: BL.iOKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey, 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 

NEW BOOKS. 

GARDENS OLD AND NEW: the Country House and. its 

Garden Environment. lUostrated. ^ 2®. net. 

THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY ILLUSTRATED. By John 

LBYLAND. llluetreted by over 120 Photographs, showing every featnre 
of interest in connection with the Shakespeare CJonntry and the snr- 
ronnding Districts, so noted for their wonderful ijeanty of scenery, 4fco, 
cloth, gilt leaves. lOs. 6d. net. 

DADDY’S GIRL By L- T. Meade. Author of “Daddy’s 

Boy.” With Dlnstrationa by Gordon Browne. Crown 8 to, elotb 
extn, 3 b. 6d. 

IN NATURE’S WORKSHOP. By Grant Allen. With lUus- 

tretions by Frederick Kn'ck. Crown 8vo, cioth extm, 3«. ad. 

EASY FRENCH DISHES FOR ENGLISH COOKS. By Mrs. 

PRA.GA. Groan 8vo, cloth, Is. 0d. 

THE STORY OF THOUGHT AND FEELING. By F. Ryland. 

Cloth, IB. 

CELEBRITIES OF THE ARMY. Containinfr72 masmifleent 

Coloured Photos of some of the most distinguished Generals of the British 
Army. Imperial 4to, iMtges, 156. imt. 

THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING. Edited by E. T. 

COOK. A compreheneive work for eve^ lover of the Gtirden. With 
abont 720 lUoatrations. Specially deeigned cover. large 8vo, gilt 
leaves, 21s. net. 

GOLDEN DEEDS OF THE WAR. By A. T. Story. With 

many Portraits of Heroes. Crown 8vo, doth extra, as. 

KHAKI IN SOUTH AFRICA: an Albom of Pictures and 

Photographs illustrating the Chief Events of the War nnder Lord 
Roberts. 68. 

CHINA OF TO-DAY: the Yellow Peril. An 41bam of 

Plotnres and Photographs illustrating the Principal Plaoee, Inddents, 
and Pereons connected with the Crisis in China. 8e. 

A PEEP INTO “ PUNCH.’’ By J- Holt Schooling. With 

about 480 Pictures from “ Paneh.” Crowd 8to, («. net. 

WHAT SHALL I BE ? A Guide to Oecnpations for Men 

and Women, in which Incomes om be made ranging from £100 to £1,000 
a year. By K. H. COUMBB, B.A. (liond.). Crown 8vo. doth, 3s. ad. 
net. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED. By Francis 

BOND, M.A., F.G8.. Hon. A.E.I.B.A. With 180 lUnstratione from 
Photographs. Second Edition. Crown 8ro, doth extra, as, 

THE CAPTAIN : a MagaEine for Boys and “ Old Boys.” 

Vole III. Containiog i76 pages, with 614 lUustrations. Crown 4to, 
^oth, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE. VoL XX. Containing 808 

pages, wiUi over 1,000 lllnstrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 68.6d. 

THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. Vol. V. Containing 668 

peges, with 968 Illoetrallone. Grown 4to, doth, gilt erlges. Be. ed. 

THE SUNDAY STRAND. Vols. L and II. Containing the 

whole of IAN MACLASEN’S “NEW UFE of CHRIST.” Royal8vo, 
doth, gilt edges. Be. ad. each volnme. 720 pp., with over 700 Itluatratlone. 

THE NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED. Vol. X. Con- 

tainisg 648 psges and 1,8S4 Pictures. Cloth, gilt edges, ISs. 

THE TRAVELLER, for Whom the World is a Playground. 

Vol. I. Containing 821 pages, with 824 Pictures. Cloth, gilt edges, 
10s. ad. net. 

COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. VoL VII. Containing 

^8 pages, with 1.156 Illustrations, beautifully prioted on Art paper, and 
bound in c'o^, gilt edges, 81 b. ; in half^morocco, 258. 

THE KING OF ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. Vol I. Con¬ 

taining 832 pages, with over 3,000 Pictures. Cloth, gilt edges, IBs. 

CELEBRITIES OF THE STAGE. Containing 48 beautiful 

Coloured Portraits of some of the most famous Actors and Actresses. 
Himdsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, lOn, net. 


L. Jackson. With 20 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. By N. 

Illustrations. Second Edition. 68. 

THE TRANSVAAL WAR ALBUM: the British Forces in 

South Africa. 278 psges, beautifully illustrated with 433 Pictures. 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH. A handsome Souvenir, 

containing 120 Photographs taken by a Resident Photographer during 
the Siege. With Explanatory Text by H. St. J. TUGMAN, an eye¬ 
witness. Handsomely Imimd in morocco, gilt leaves, oblong 4to, 218, net, 

THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By 70 Authors. 

Edited by Dr. MILL. With 418 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 156. 


7-1?, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 

CHRISTMAS LIST. 


Now Ready, in 1 vol., crown 4to. Fully iDustrated by Drawings A. D. 
McCormick (from Sketches made by K. B. Grogan), Original Orafnan by 
B. 8. Orogan, Photographs and Photogravure Portmite of toe AakhorB, 
Maps, Ac. Price One Guinea net. 

FROM the CAPE to CAIRO, the First 

Traverse of Africa from South to North. Vs BWART 8. OROGAN and 
ARrHUa H. SHARP. With Introductory Letter from the Right Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes. 

THE BOOK OP THE MOMENT. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Map, price 8e. 

THE RENASCENCE of SOUTH 

AFRICA. By ARCHIBALD B. COLQDHODN, Author of “OlnM '» 
Transformation,” formerly Administrator of Mtehonaland, Bonth Amca. 

NEW AND INTEREETINO BOOK OP TBAVBl. 

In 1 voL, demy 8vo, with 00 IHuetratione, after Drawioge and Photographs 
by the Author, price 128. net. 

AMONG the WOMEN of the SAHARA. 

By Madame JBVN POMEROLL. Translated byMra. ARTHUBBKLli 
(N. D’Anverft), Author of the ** Slementaiy Historj’ of Art, «c. 

A SPLENDID BOOK ON OPOIIT IN INDIA. 

Now Beady, in 1 voL, demy Svo, with 59 lUusbrathms and 8 Mapf^ 16a. net. 

WILD SPORTS of BURMA and 

ASSAM. By Colonel POLLOCK (late Staff Corps), and W. S. THOM 
(Assistant Snporintendent of Police, Burma). 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

MARY’S MENAGERIE. Written and Illus¬ 

trated by ARTHUR LA YARD. In 1 vol., oblong 4to, price *8. 6d. 

GOLDEN HAIR and CURLY HEAD. A Poem 

bv ALLBN UPWARDS. With lUustrations by Haix^d Ooppiog. In 
1 vol., crown 4to, with Frontispiece in Photogravarei pnoe 2a. 6d. 

THE WONDER WORKERS. A Dream of 

HolT Flowers. By A. O’D. BARTHOLEYNS, Author of " The Legend of 
Ihe Christmas Rose.” “4 


me UfinBvauws rvuec. -- - 

Half-Tone, drawn especially for this Work by J 
vol., crown 4to, price 68. 


iapoer Downing. In 1 


THE PINK HEN. A Fairy Tale for Children. 

By CDTHBERT SPURLINQ. With 14 Illnrtrations bjr T**** 

In 1 vol., crown Svo, with Cover in Colours, gilt edges, price 8a. 60 . 

THE LEGEND of the CHRISTMAS ROSE 

By A. CD. BARTHOLEYNS. Hlustn^ ’’^o “ 

1 vol., 4to, with special Cover Lithographed in 9 Coloore, pnoe 2B. 80. 

EDNA LYALL’6 NOVELS. 

In epccial binding, extra suiierflne cloth, giid edgee. Complete in Case, 

^ price 308. net. containing— _ 

I A HARDY NORSE- 

■■AM. 

WE TWO. , WAITING. 


DONOVAN, 


IN the GOLDEN 

DAVE. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. 


TO RIGHT 

WRONO. 


the 


These novels can also be obtained in green cloth binding, 
price 3a. dd. each volume. 


BEATRICE WHiTBY’S NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown Svo, Ss. 0de 


THE AWAKENING 

or MARY PRNWICK. 

PART of the Pro¬ 

perty. 

A MATTER of SKILL 

and other Etorleo. 


MARY FENWICK’S 

OAUOHTER. 

IN the SUNTIME of 

HER YOUTH. 

ONE REASON WHY. 
SUNSET. 


DR. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. 

In 1 vol., crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 

GEORGE MACDONALD'S NOVELS. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 


SIR GIBBIE. 
ALEC FORBES. 


SALTED WITH FIRE. , 

HURST k BLACKETT, Ltd., 13, Great MAtlborongh Street. 
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ILLUSTRATED STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS 

ON 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


OONOHOLOOIA lOOMlOA; or, Figures and 

DeBoriptions of ShellB of MoUusks, Remwks on their Affinities, 
SynoDomy, and Geog^hlcal Distribution* By LOVELL REEVifi, 

F. L.8., and G. B. SOwERBT, F.L.S. Complete in 30 ^olA 4to, with 
3,787 Coloured Plates, half>oalf, £178 net, 

A detailed List of Monographs and Volumes ms^ be bad. 

ELEMENTS of OONOHOLOQY: an Introduction to 

the Natural History of Shells, and of the Animals which form thena. By 
LOVBLL REEVE, F.L.S. 8 yols., 08 Coloured Plates, £2 16s. net. 

rOBEION FINCHES in CAPTIVITY. B7 Arthur 

G. BGTLBE, Pb.D., PX.S.. P.Z.8., F.E.8. With «0 Plate*, beaotifully 
Coloured by Hand. Royal 4to, cloth, £414e. 6d. net; half-morocco, £5 Ss. 
net. 

TEEACOLUS: a Monograph of the Genus. By 

B. M. EOWDLER SBARPB. Part* I. to Vni., 4to, each wRh * Coloond 
Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 

Part LXXVl., with 4 Coloured Plates, 6s. net. 

THE LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 

^ CHARLBS G. BARRBTT, P.B.8. Yols. I. to VI.. each It*.; Large 
Bffitlon, Vol. I., with 40 Coloured Plates, 68s. j Vols. H, to VI., each with 
M Coloured Plates, SSs. uet. 

THE LARVSS of the BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, 

and their POOD PLANT8. By OWEN 8. WILSON. With Life<i*ed 
Figures Drawn and Coloured from Nature by Eleanora Wilson. 40 
Coloured Plates, 63e. net. 

THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. Described and 

Figured by H. 0. LANG, U.D., F.L.8. With St Colonred Plate*, contain¬ 
ing upwards of 900 Ftgnre*. 2 vola., £3 IS*, net. 

Part XLVm., with 8 Colonred Plates, 16s. net. and Vol. IV., £9 Ss. net. 

LEPIDOPTERA INDICA By F. Moore, F.Z.8.> 

F.E.8 . VoIa. I. and IV., ea.ch with 94 Coloured Plates; Vole. II. and III,* 
each with 96 Coloured Plates, £9 6b. cloth; £9 168. half-morocoo. 

THE LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON. By F. Moore. 

F.Z.S. 3 vols., medium 4bo, 216 Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt tope, £21 128. 
net. Published under the auspioM of the Government of Ceylon. 

The HYMENOPTERA AOULEATA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, PX.S. Complete, with 3 Plates, 
16s.; Large-Paper Edition, with 61 Coloured Plates, 68^ net. 

The HEinPTERA HETEBOPTERA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By BDWARD SAUNDERS, P.L.& Complete, with a 
Structural Plate, 14s. Large Edition, with 31 Cohnned. Plates, 48s, net. 

The HEBOPTERA HOMOPTERA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. Ccnnplete, with 2 Structu¬ 
ral Plates, 128. Large Bklitiou, with 28 Coloured FlateSt 4 Sb. net. 

THE OOLEOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 

By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., FX.S. Complete in 5 vols., with 2 
Structural Plates, £4. Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, £14 net. 

BRITISH INSECTS. ByE.F.Staveley. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 128. net. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By H. T. 

STAINTON. M Coloured Plates and Woodcut*. 9*. net. 

BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Rye. New Edition. 

Revised 1^ the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.Se 16 Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 98. net. 

BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Shuckard. 16 Coloured 

FkUes and Woodcuts. 98. net. 

BRITISH SPIDBRa By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 98. net. 

BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By AS. Pennington, FXS. 

21 Plates. 9i.net. 

CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. lUustrations 

and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 8 vols., royal 8vo, 770 Coloured Plates, £21 net. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATA. 

By A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., P.R.S. (Kdin.), P.C.8. Demy Sro, with 
81 Dlustrations, 16s. net. 

RESPIRATORY PROTEIDS: Researches in Bio¬ 

logical Chemietry. By A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., P.R.8.I!. 6e. net. 

METEORS, AEROUTES, and FALLING STARS. 

By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 26 Woodcuts and Litho- 
gmphic Frontispiece, 6 b. net. 


Parts I. to XTV., eaoh 78.6d. Coloured, 66. Uncolotired, net. 

THE HEFATI0.S of the BRITISH ISLES. By 

W. R. PEARSON. Issued to 6uteril)er8 for the Complete Work only, in 
28 Monthly Parts, each with 8 PiateB, 78. 6d. Colouz^, 68. Uncolouxed, 
net. Prc^peotus on application. 

FLORA of TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. Oliyer, F.R.S. 

Vols. I. to III., 208. each net. The Continuation Edited by Sir W. T. 
THISELTON-DYBR. F.R.8. Vol. VII., 278. 6d. net. VoL V., 258. 6d. 
net. Published under the authority of the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Works. 

FLORA CAPENSIS: a Systematic Description of 

the Plants of the Cape Colony, Caf^ria. and Port Natal.bVois. I. to III., 
by W. H. HAH VET and O. W. BONDER, 188. each net. The Contiuua* 
tlon Edited by Sir W. T. THISELTON-DYER, F.R.8. Vol. VI., 248. net. 
Vol. VXI., S3s. net. Published under the authority of the Governments of 
the Cape and Natal. 

FLORA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, 

C.B., G.C.S.I., F.R.8., Ac., assisted by various Botanists. 7 vols., £12 net. 
Sections I. to III., oontainiz^ Parts I. to lA., royal 4to, eaoh with 18 Plates, 
168. Plain, 21s. Coloured, net. 

THE POTAMOGETONS (Pond Weeds) of the 

BRITISH ISLES. By ALFRED AyER. A.L.S. Ulu*trated by Robert 
Morgan, P.L.S, 

HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA By 

G. BENTHAH, P.R.B Seventh Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, 
O.B., K.G.S.I., P.R.S. 9*. net, 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH FLORA. 

Drawn by W. H. PITCH, P.L.S.. and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 1,315 Wood 
Engraving*. Fourth Edition. 9*. net. 

BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Pines. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 98. net, 

BRITISH FERNS. By M. Pines. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcut*. 9*. net. 

BRITISH SE4WEEDS. ByS.O.Gray. 16 Coloured 

Plates. 9s. net. 

SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. By 0. P. Hobkirk, 

FX.S. Revised Edition. 6 b. 6 d« net. 

HANDBOOK of BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. 

M. J. BERKELEY, MJL, F,L.S. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Plater. 
21 e» net. 

BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. 

BERKELEY. M.A., F.L.8 . W ith a Supplement of nearly 400 page* by 
WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.S. 2 vols., 24 Coloui^ Plates, 36^ 
net. Supplement only, 12*. 

BRITISH FUNGI, PHYOOMYOETES, and USTI- 

LAQINBiB. By GEORGE MASSEE. 8 Plate*. 6s.6d.net. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, famUiarly described 

in the Four Seasons. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates, 
14 b. net. 

THE NARCISSUS: its History and Culture. By 

F. W. BURBIDGE, F.L,S. With a Scientific Review of the entire Qenna 
by J. G. BAKER, P.E.8.. F.L.S. With 48 heautlfully Coloured Platee. 
308. net. 

THE BRITISH FERNS. Colonred Figures and 

Descriptions of the Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland* By Sir W, J. 
BOOKER, F.R.8, 68 Coloured Plates. 306.net. 

GARDEN FERNS. Coloured Figures and Descrip- 

tk)n8. A Selection of Exotic Ferns adapted for Cultivation in the 
Garden. Hothouse, and Conservatory. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
64 Coloured Plates. 26s, net. 

PHYCOLOGIA BBITANNICA; or. History of 

British Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, FX.8. New Edition. 
Royal 8vo, 4 vols., 860 Coloured Plates, £710s. net. 

PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALIOA: a History of 

AustraUas Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 
6 vols., 300 Coloured Platee, £7 13s. net. 

The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM-HIBKALAYA: 

being an Account, Botanical and Geographical, of the Rhododendrons 
recently discovered in the Monntain* of Eaetem Himalaya by Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. FoUo, 20 Coloured 
Plates, £414e. 6d. net. 

VoL LVL (1900), 4(8. net. 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE : Figures and 

Desertion* of New and Bare Plants. By Sir J. D. HOOKER F.R.S., 
Ac. Third Series. Vole. I. to LV., each 42s. net. Published Monthly, 
with 6 Plate*. 3*. 6d. Coloured. Annual Bnhecription, 4te. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP.£DIA> 


BOORS FOB PRESENTS. 

_A FASCINATING BOOK ON THE FAIR SEX. 

WOMEN of the RENAISSANCE. By De Mattloe la 

OLA VlftRfi. 870 ,631 pp. and Index, 10a.^d. iSscond Edition readt/. 

“A most intricate and masterly analysis of the ffreat feminiim Revolution or 
Renaissance of the 16th oentury. There are chapters which we find ourselves 
®^®rybodv might read—the admirable essay, for instanoe, on 
The Embroidery of Life,* and that oiher discussing the influence of Platonism 
on convers^ion. It is a book to be much pressed on every yoimg woman who 
EAtaA:# she 'knows life/ but perhaps to bo kept l»ck horn the one who 
m^Mtly confesses that she would rather not know it/* — Spectator, 
Quite the most Interesting book of the moment/*—'Xeerfs Mercurif. “ Not 
only an exhautire study of the life, occupations, aims, and character of 
woman, imt also a nuKflnating Mrtrait of the' eternal feminine,* written with 
an extraordinary sympathy/*— Telegraph* ** Its lively pages teem with refer¬ 
ences to the onstoma, feminine ideals, and the famous women of that time.**— 
World. **Its fasoin^on baffles amUysis. It presents one of the happiest 
conjoncnons of artitt and scholar. Many-sided and penetrative, it is equally 
notable for its exquisite lightness of touch aud bnlUancy of execution,**— 
St, Jamee'jt Gazette, “lllnstrated with an mK^aaiog flow of anecdote and 
Citation. The book will attract a wide circle of readers,*'—w^fAssksuss. 

. A ABSORBING COURT BIOGRAPHY, 

AUGUSTA EMPRESS of GERMANY. By Clara 

TSCHUUL With Coloured Portrait. 78. 6d. **We see a cultured 
sensitive princess Uirown amongst uncongenial surroundings, where she 
IS misund^tood and slighted and unloved, her husband irrevocably 
Mtranged from her, absoibed in his passion for militt^y greatness, and 
do^na^ by his masterful Chancellor. A valuable contribution to 
^tory, —Telegraph, ** Will be read with great interest. The references 
to the present Sxnperor will be read with much interest.**—Daily Eetzz, 
p., A UNIFORM VOLUMES. 

(1) The ANTARTIC: its Geography. Exploration, 

Btraotnre, OUmate, Flora, Fauna. By Dr. PRICKKE. Large Map, 
Plater, and BibUography. Svo, 7b. ed. “Most seasonable.”-ITorW. 

A good, honest piece of work.”— Chronicle, **An exhaustive 
^ount.’ —Academy. "A fascinating history."—Nf. Jamc^t Gazette. 
As good an account as we could wish to have.”—PaH JfafI Gazette. 

(2) MADAGASCAR, MAURITIUS, and the other 

BAST AFBtOAN ISLANDS. By Dr. C. KELLER. S Coloured Maps 
and 84 Illustrations. Large 8to, 7s. ad. [PAi. day. 

r. . . SUITABLE BOB AEGLO-ISDIANS. 

(1) A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE. By R. Sewell. 18 

Plates and 3 Colonred Maps. Royal 8vo, IBs. “ Authentic history hss 
no mora impressive illustration of Pro6pero*8 famous speech than the 
stozy of the sadden rise, smasing grandenr, and complete disappearance 

of t^ Hindu Kingdom of Vijayansgar.Mr. Sewell’s oomribation to 

the history of India is of unquestionable value. An admirable history.’* 

Scotzman. 

(2) FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. By Mrs. Prank 

ren.and-Ink Sketches. 8 vo, lOs. (5d. " A useful and 
readable book. —Athenaum, ** Cannot fidl to find many readers. The 
account of the early days of the East India Co. is deeply intei^sting.'*— 
^eztmxneter ^vie», “Traces the history with admirable lucidiS,'*— 
Spectator, •* Must rank as the standard book.’*—ifadro# Mail, 

ARCHITECTS of ENGLISH LITERATURE: Bio- 

Great Writers, from Shakespeare to Tennyson. 
By R. PARQDHAESON SEA^, of the British Mnseum. With a%ries 
of Autograph MSS. from the British Museum. 5s.net. \,Thi$dag, 

BOOKS FOB Bors AND 6IBLS. 

GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES: their History, Mean- 

ing, and Aasociatioc. By HELENA SWAN. Printed throughout in red 
and black. Thick small 8 vo, fancy cloth, 2b. 6 d. net. 

volume, conuining a great amonnt of informal 
won, collected no small pains and research. The et 3 rmology of the name, 
i derivatives, sometimes not a Utile remote, its use, histories. 

asMiawons, ^., znake up an interestizig account under each nBjne,”Spect^or. 
Miss Swan has done her work very pre^ly.**—.^codsmy. 

/4\ WELL-KNOWN NOVELISTS. 

(1) THE ADVENTURES of TOD, WITH and WITHOUT 

BETTY, By G. CABDELLA, Author of ** A King's Daughter,** “For 
the Life of Others, Ao. Illustrated by Photoglyphs from Life, 3s. 8d. 

child’s book, ... a sort of ramblinv history of Tod and 
B^ty fOT a vMr or tno,**—Journal of Education, “There is an ample 
provision of p^or^ cleverly pzoduoed from photographs of children.*’— 
Atnenaum, Simply aud most winnlngly written,*'—G/asyoto Mer^, 

(2) A POOR BUFFER. By Helen Savile, Author of 

“ Love the Player.** With Illustrations by Nancy Ruxton. Ss. 6d, 

. very nat^l and a very touching narrative, well told and exceedingly 
interMtiM. •Qlazgow Herald. “A pretty stozy about a lovable and larky 
httle Ineh girl.**-^ofs»ia». r .i j j 

HOW to MAKE and HOW to MEND. By An Amateur 

UEOHANIO, S92 pages, 277 Ulnstrations. 2s. ed. net. 

iSeecmd Edition next week. 

FoU directions for making and mending articles, implements, Ac., of the 
nonsenold, plavroom, workshop, garden, poultry yard, kennel, country, field, 
nver, cycles, elootnoity, photography, glass-work, leather-work, varnishes, 
glue^ raments, paints, stains, dyes, olsaning, joints, knots, fireworks, and 
hundreds of other subjects. » 

mnn INTRODUCTION TO PHISIOGRAPHY. 

THE ROMANCE of the EARTH. By Prof. A. W. 

BIOKBRTON. With 66 fine Illustrations. 2b. 6d. iThitday. 

The Barth’s Motions. II. Beginning of the Earth. III. Making of 
.« Cro«t. IV. Earth.Sculpturing. V. Ice Ages. VI. Land and Sea. 
2/ Plants and Animals, IX. life of the Body. X. The 

XI. Evolutnm. XII. Order of Strata. XUl. The Dawn of the 
l|reMnt, XlV. Embryology, XV. Organic Ascent. XVI. Promssion of Animat 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN A CO., Lm., London. 


If you propoie pwchating an Encyolopadia, the 
undernoted faxte regarding Ckamiere't Eneyolo- 
. ptedia will jintereet you. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP/EDIA 

The present edition, slthongh dated 1895, has 
been reprinted and. revised dnoe that date, and 
is, in faot, thoronghly abreast of. the times in 
Soienoe, Literature, Biography, Travel, ho., ko. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP/EDIA 

Is the only important work of this oharactsr to 
which the foregoing statement can be applied. 

For proof of the np-to-date character of the 
work, call upon yonr bookseller and consnlt snob 
articles as 

SOUDAN, ACETYLENE, ARGON, BISMARCK, 
JAMESON, KITCHENER, Ao., iM. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP>EDIA 

The Ten Yolnmes are published at £5 in cloth, 
and £7 lOe. half-moroooo, but booksellers give 
Ihe nsoal dieoonnt oS above prices. Yonr book¬ 
seller or the Publishers will supply yon with a 
prospectus giving foil particnlars of 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


CHAMBERS’S 

NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

BIAUTirULLY ILLUSTRATKD AND ARTISTICALLY BOUND. 


Prio* 6a.., out Bdjgaa. 

SEVEN MAIDS. By L. T. Meade. 

"A sweetly-written and graceful story of girl life."—Soafemaa. 


Priea Sa. 

MISS NONENTITY. By L. T. Meade. 

Ptt«»oA says“ My Baronitess informs me that she. has not the slightest 
hesitation in advising everybody young enoush to enjoy the story to make the 
acquaiutanoe of 'Miss Nonentity/ by L. T. Meade. She will be found a very 
delightful pereon, who proves herself to be a * Miss Somebody,' and of ooa> 
siderable importance too.'* 

CHABGE! or Briton and Boer. 

By O. aiANVILLR PKNN. 

*' Bids well to be the most popular boys* book of the ye&T,**—8eoteman, 

VENTUEE and VALODE. Being Stories told 

bv G. A. HENTY, A. CONAN DOYLE. G. M. FENN, W. W. JACOBS. 
TOM GALLON, GOBDO.S STABLES, Ac. 

" Will be a faronrite with boys of spirit.”—Diiinfw AdverHeor. 

TOM’S BOY. By the Author of “ Laddie,” 

•• TIP-CAT," &c. 

**Tho publishers may expect 'Tom’s Boy* to enjoy the same vogue aa 
'Tip-Cat.* Few comprebend better tbau this author the heart and under¬ 
standing of a child.*’—i>at7|r Telegraph, 


Pffiee 3s. 6cl. 

THE THEEE WITCHES. 

By MRt. MOLRSWORTH. 

To-day says:—** If you want a charming book for the children, get Mrs; 
Moleswortb’d 'Three witches/ illustrated by that delightful humourist in 
'line,* Lewis Baumer/* 

THE STOEY of a SCHOOL CONSPIEACY. 

By ANORRW HOMR. 

“ Telling of a deep-laid plot and of hairbreadth escapes! All guaranteed to 
fill ihe heart of every schoolboy with keenest joy. * ToUe lege, ToUelege!’ 
O Schoolboy! or irreparable will be tby loss.”—The Baron de B.-W., in Punch, 


l*ric« 2s. 3cl. 

CELIA’S CONQUEST. By L. K Tiddeman, 

“ A capitiH book for girls.”-Ncofowon. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, Paternoster Row, London ; 
and Edinburgh. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S LIST. 


A USEFUL BOOK 18 A BETTER GIFT THAN A USELESS TRINKET. 


Sixth Edition. Oioth Eiosant. 40. Ed. 


FOR OUR 
YOUNG 
FRIENDS. 


THE STORY OP THE BIBLE, 


FROM GENESIS TO BEVEL mON. 
Including the Historical Connection between the Old and New Testaments. 

By CHARLES FOSTER. 

With Waps and over 200 Ensrravina;e, 

*' Tb* votk oMdi only to be known to make Its way into ramiliea.”—fbotsman. 

OPEN-AIB STUDIES IN QEOLOGT. 

An Introduction to Oeoloey Out of Doors. By 
Profenor A. J. COLB, 11.B.LA., 


Ttid In Simple Language. 


F.0.8. WlUt 12 FoU-Psge PUtes after Pboto- 
graphs, and lUnstrations, ils, (d. 


OPEN-AIB STUDIES IN BOTANY. 

Sketches of British Wild Flowen In their Homes. 
By B. LLOYD PBAKOBR, B.A., M.B.I.A. Illiis- 
tratedby Drawte^froinKatnre^and Photographs. 


Clothp 78.6d.; gilty 8s. fd. 


THE THBESHOLD OF SCIENCE. 

simple and Amnslng Experiments. By C. B.. 
ALDKB vrBiaBT, D.Sc., F.B.S. Presentation 
Edition, out edges, 7s. 6d.; also In handsome 
d ^tUon. 


cloth. Os, Second 


FOR OUR 
LITERARY 
FRIENDS. 


Second Edition, Revleed. Crown Sve. With illuetratleno. Price 160. 

With BiViogra-jiky, Appendices and L dices {Greek and English.) 

A MANUAL OF CREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


BY 

PERCY GARDNER, M.A., LItt.D., and 

Prof. ofClOAt. Arehdolcgy and Art in the Univenlty of Oxford. 

" A work which, although crammed fnll of information, Is everywhere readable."— 


F. B. JEVONS, M.A„ LlttD,, : 

Principal of Eat fad Ball in the University of Durham. 


BOMAN ANTIQUITIES (A Hwoal 

of). ByWlLUAMttAMSAT,M.A.,latoProfeeior 
of Hu’, anity, Unlveralty of Olaimw. Kovisad 
and Bdited by BODOLFO LANCUNI, D.O.L., 
Ox >n., LL.D. Sixteenth Kditlon. lOt. 60 . 


A HISTOBT OF BOHAN LITEBA- 

TVBB. By the Bor. C. T. CBOTTWBLL, U.A., 
Hon. Canon of Feterkorongta Cathedral. From 
the Karlleat Period to the Times if the Ante- 
nines. Sixth Edition. 8s. 6d. 


HISTOBY OF GBEEK LITEBA- 

TURE. From the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Demoathenes. By FRANK B. JEVONS, M.A.. 
D.Utt„ Principal of HatSeld Hall, Durham. 
Third Mltlon. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


JUST OUT. Uersc Svo. 


Handccmc Cloth. With Numcroue Pietcc, Dias^ante, 
and llluetratlonc. 21e. 


FOR OUR 
BUSINESS 
FRIENDS. 


THE PBINCIPLES AND CONSTBUC- 

TION OF FDHPINa HACHINEST (Steam 
and Water Freaenre). HENRY DATEY, 
M.Inat.C.B.. H.Inat.liech.B.. F.O.8., dus. Jnat 
Onl. In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. With 
Frontlsplace, aeretal Plates, and over 260 Illuatra- 
tiona. Sit. _ 


BOAD MAKING AND MAINTENANCE. 

A PBAOTTOAL TREATISE FOE ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 

\NHh an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modem Practice. 

By THOMAS AITKEN, Assoc. H.Inst.C.E., Snpveyor to the County Council of Fife, 

Cupar Division. 

" Shoold be on the referenoa aheU of itxrt xuhioipai, and oopntt laaiBKKS OR sbBVBiOB throngbont the United 
Kingdom, and of every Colonial Engineer."—The Surveyor. 

A MANUAL OF CT7IL ENGINEEB- 

INO: Comprising Engineering Surveys, Barth, 
work. Boadt, Bailwayt. Calais, Harbours, Ac. 

Et Professor BANKiNE. With Tables and 
lunatratlona. Crown Svo, Cloth, 16t. Twentieth 
Edition. 


GAS, OIL AND AIR ENGINES. A 

PFUCnCAL TEXT-BOOK ON INTERNAL COM¬ 
BUSTION MOTORS WITHOUT BOILER. By 
BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E., H.lDBt.Mech.E. 
Now Ready. Third Editlou.Beviaad and Eularged, 
Large Svo. Handsome oioth. 26a. 


FOR OUR 
MEDICAL 
FRIENDS. 


CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS: the Baoterio- 

loglcal, Chemical, and Miotoacopleal Evidence of 
Dfieata. By Or. RUDOLF V. JAKSCH, Pro- 
feator of Special Pathology and Therapanttca, 
Pragne. Focbth Bhqusb EDmoH. Edited, 
nrlth AddlUons, by Prof. B. TOR JAKSCH. With 
many Illnatratlona (some in colour). 21t. 


NOW MADY, HstndSMin* Cloth, BoautlTully lllMStrastod wHh 36 platoo, comprIaInN 167 Picuroo 

(many In ooloora). 18a. 

ATLAS OF URINARY SEDIMENTS. 

Edited and Annotated by SHERIDAN DELEpINE, H.B., C.H.Edin. 

Professor of Pathology in the Owens College and Victoria University, Eanehester. 

Tranalaied from the Qerman of Dr. BEBMANN BIEDEB.oftbeHiiiTersity of Munich, by F. C.MOOBE, M.Sc.,H,B.(Vict.) 

'■ Will be welcomed by etndent and teacher. Has gained immensely throndt Prof. Deldplne's Editorship.” 

Glasgow Medical JoumaL 

MENTAL DISEASES; with Special 

References to the Fatbologloal Aspocta of Insanity. 
By W. BBVAN LEWIS, L.E.C P. Lond., M.R.C.8. 
Eng., Uedlctl Superintendent and Director of the 
Weet Riding Asylum, Wike&eld, Second Edition, 
with niustratlons and 26 Plates. SOs. 


CLINICAL MEDICINE. ForPraobboners 

andStudenU. ByJUDSON MaRy,M.D.,F.R.C.P., 

Fbyriolan to the Hanobester Royal loflrmary. 

. —. — 


(several colonred). 21a 


FOR OUR 
FRIENDS 
ABROAD. 


H£W VOLUME OF OSIFFIH’S "NEW LAND SERIES.'' Edited by Prof. GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M R t.A., F.O.S. 

With numorOMO Mapo epaolally Drawn and Kxacuted Cor this Work. Juot Oat. 

Lssrso crown Svo, handaonto cloth, ~ 


THEIR RESOURCES AND PROSPECmVB ADVANTAGES. 

By HOGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., LLD., F-R.S.E. Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 

** We cAonot racommend a more useful book for perastl then Dr. Nevft. 


PROSPECTING for MINERALS. A Practical Handbook 

for Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, ho. By S. HERBERT COX, 
Assoc. R.S.M., U.Inst.H.M., F 0.8. Crown Svo. Fully lUustrated. 
Second Kditlon, Handeome cloth, 6s. ; leather, 6a. 6d. 

“This ADMIRABUI LUTLI wobk .CLUB and LDCIB."—Jfinfcij Journal. 


FOOD SUPPLY. By Robert Bruce, Agricultural Superin¬ 
tendent to the Royal Dublin Society. With Appendix on PRESERVED 
FOODSbyC. A. MITCHELL, B.A.. F.I.C. With many Engravings from 
Photographs Ulnstratlng the chief Breeds of Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, 
Ac. 4s. 6d. “ Bbistlks with information.’’-Fonners' Oazate. 


FOR ALL 
OUR 

FRIENDS. 


THE MOST ACCEPTABLE OF GIFT BOOKS. 

Bach Series complete in itaalf, and sold separately. First Series, Thirty-fifth Edition. Second Series, Ninth Edition. 

MANY THOUGHTS OP MANY MINDS. 

A Treasury of Reference, oonsistlng of Quotations and Selections from the most celebrated Authors. 0)mplled and analytically 
arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE. In aqnare Svo, toned paper. Preaentatlon Edition, cloth elegant, 12s. 6d. csch vol.; 
Library Edition, Roxborghe, 14s. esch vol.; ditto, morocco antique, 21s. each vol. 

A msgolficsnt gift book, appropriate to all tlmei and aU sv»Mons."—FrecmasonP Magazine. 

Full Catalogue post free on application. 


LoiKlon: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limited, Exeter Street, Strand. 
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HISTORY of the LODGE of EDINBURGH. Mary’s 

Chapel, No. 1, (Teioentanary Edition.) Embraoing^ an Aooonnt of the Biae and 
Progreea of Freemaaonry in Scotland. By D. MUEBAY LYON, Gor. HB,AJ3., 
Grand Secretary to the Lodge of Scotland, Profnaely Blnatrated. Crown 4to, SOs. 
net. 

“ since 1878 quite a number of Bletories of Old Scottieh Lodges have appeared, which throw a flood of 
light on the Iaws and Customs of the Craft during the Seventeenth and E^hteenth Centuries; each, how¬ 
ever, almost exclusively desling with purely local or provincial organisations. The Author, however, for 
the production of his great woA, had before him the oldest Lodge Becords in the world, dating from 1580, 
besides still earlier R^rolations; and after a most exhaustive e x a mina tion of the ancient minutes, he wrote 
his famous History, which, at one bound, placed him in the front rank of Uaaonlc Authors, and has made 
his name known and respected wherever the Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons flourishes, and its 
eventful past is studied as it deserves to be.”— TK» Matonie Jttuttrated, Nov., 1900, 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT; a Practical and 

Soientifio Exposition of the Art of Gardening in all ita Branches. By BOBEBT 
THOUPSON, of the Boyal Hortionltnral Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, ho. New 
Edition, revised and entirely remodelled under the direction and general editorship 
of WiLUAM Watson, P.B.H.S., Assistant Curator, Boyal Gktrdens, Eew, with oontri- 
bntions from Dr. H. T. Mabtkbb, F.B.S., Edwabd Mawlbt, F.M.S., G. Masske, 
P.L.S., F. W. Bubbidok, M.A., F.L.8,, J. Fbabeb, P.L.8., E. T, Willis, and many 
other eminent speoialists. Illustrated by numerous engravings in the Text, and a 
. series of Coloured Plates. In 6 divisional volnmsa, imperial 8vo, bound in oloth, 
price Ss. eadh, net. 

In aim the book is ooxnprehexisiTe. Its purpose Is to form a oomolete oomx>e&dium of all the operations 
of the garden*>-flower-garaen, fniit*garden. and vemtable-garden. It covers the whole subject, from the 
laying out of the ground t> the packing of flowers, miite, and vegetables for market. 


25, Farringdon 

Avenue, 

LONDON. 


THE BOOK of the HOME; a Practical Guide to General 

Honsehold Management. Produoed under the general editorahip of ?. 0. 
DAVIDSON, assisted hy over one hundred speoialists. Copiously illustrated by 
Coloured Plates and Engravings in the Text. In 8 divisional volnmea, snper-royal 
8vo, bound in oloth, colonred edges, price 6s. eaoh net. 

The ** Book of the Home ** is intended to form a complete work of reference on all subjects connected 
with household management. No efforts have been spai^ to ensure that every nu.tter bearing upon thB 
Home and Home Life shall receive fall and sufficient treatment, and that the information given shall be 
reliable and, in the best sense of the phrase, up-to-date. 


MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S PUB LIBATIONS 

THIS DAT, cro wn 8vo, with 16 Illufitrations, price Ss. net. 

MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS. 

By the Rev. H. D. RAWN8LEY, 
fion. Canon of Carlisle. 

** Dorioiud reminiBcencei which occupy the Uuver part of thb Uttlo Totume will be 
welcome to all admlren of the poet. The istlcBate frlenaship between the Teonyeon and 
the Bawnaley temillea. eztouding over Mvera! generations, gives a peculiar Interest to their 
ISBpresslons of the poet In ‘the old Ltncolnsbire days’ and long afterwards,’*—Daily Nnu. 

^ All lovers of Tennyson may thank the author for some pleasant and interesting reading. 
.... It was well that ocMsional notss here given were made of Tennyson’s invai^bly inters^ 
ing oonvsnatioQ. Thus we have allusions to Homer, Bums. Wordsworth. Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, and other men. m well as various matters which unquestionably dceerved 
prseervation... .The pleasure we have derived from much that he ^ves us will be lastiM.” 

_ Doily CAmatcls. 


THIS DAY, crown 8vo, price 78.6d. net. 

KANT’S OOSMOOONY, as in his Essay on the 

** Retardation of the Rotation of the Earth,” and his ** Natural History 
and Theoiy of the Heavens.” With Introduction, Appendices, and a 
Portrait of Thomas Wright, of Durham. Edited and Translate by 
W. BA8T1E, D.D., Professor of Divinity, tJniversity of Glasgow. 

“ Prof. Hsstie’s introduction to the Germiin masterpieces in the literature of natural 
philosophy is a superb aocomplishment in scholarly and thoughtful exposition.”—Soofsmoa. 


_THIS DAY, crown 8vo, price 6a. net. 

SUPERSTITIONS of the HIGHLANDS 

and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, 

Collected entirely from Oral Sources. 

By JOHN GRKGORSON CAMPBELL. 

Minister of Tlree, Joint Author of “Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition.” 
**Tbe volume is in its way singularly interesting and forms a rich min* for the folklorist. 
Borne of the stories may be met with under other versioos, bat most of them appear here ' 
the first time, and are wonderfully varied. The light they throw upon the Iltghlandi 
ways of thinking is remarkable,*—SoottisA Reoint. 


here for 
lets’ 


THIRD THOUSAND. Post 8vo, 2 vols., with New Portrait, 128. net. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS of CHRISTIANITY. 

Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Tbeologj’ delivered to the University 
of Glasgow in Sesaiuns 1692-3 and 1805-6. 

By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., 
lAte Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 

With a Memoir by EDWARD CAIRD, D.O.L., LL.D., Master of BalUol. 

JAMES MACLBHOSE & SONS, GUegow. 

PvhliMheri to ths UniverHty, 

London and New York: MACMILLAN A CO., Limited. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 

NOW READY. 

2 voIb., 8vo, pp. 1216. Price £1 lOe. net. 

HISTORY OF 

AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS, 

According to Documents and Approved Anthers- 

By P. Dk boo. 

VOL. I.— Ambbioan Abobioineb. 

VOL. IL— Eubopean Immiobantb. 

The most complete and authoritative work which has yet appeared on 
this fascinating subject. It is iUustiated throughout by Maps, Plans, and 
Eogravings. _ ___ 

8vo, cloth, pp. 892. Price lOd. 6d, 

THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN. 

By SYDNEY G. FISHES. 

With 24 Fnll-page lUnettationB. 

What ia now demanded in biography i. the nmple truth—and all of iU 
This book supplies it. 

Post 8vo, oloth, pp. 235. Price 68. 

LITERARY RAMBLES 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By THEODOBE F. WOLFE, M.D. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

** His (Wolfe’s) Tiooks are an anthology of literary visions and memories 
and associations which it is a delight to re^, and a joy to cherish.” 

__ Baton HorniUL 

LONDON : 36. SOUTHAMPTON STBEET, STBAND. 
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DAYiD HUn, 57-59, LoDg Acre. 

LATEST PUBUCATI0N8. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO MISS HURLL’S MADONNA IN ART. 

HEBOINES of the BIBLE in ART. By 

OLAEA EBSKINE CLEMENT. Crown 8ro» 361 pages. Printed on 
Hand-made Paper. With Photogramre Frontispiece and 27 Full-Page 
Reproductions from Masterpieces of alt Schools. Cloth, gilt top, edges 
trimmed, net Ss. 6d. 

THE WILD ANIMAL PLAT for CHIL 

• DHEN. By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, Author of " Wild Animals I 

• bare Known,” Ac. With Music by D. Q. M ASON, aud 19 lUostrations by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 

*«* Introduces the rarioue characters of ** Wild Animals I have Koown,” 
andtheo^erworkaof theAothor.whichhare.had such a marvellous success, 
imd weaves them into a delightful little extravagant which can be acted in 
any schoolroom or nursery. 

THE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of VINT. 

Stated and Explained, and its Practice Illustrated, by E. HOFFMANN 
and A. voif RBNNENKAMPFP. Edited by F. W. HADDAN. With 
numerous Diagrams. Square 16mo, cl(^h, 2 b. ed. 

*•* VINT, the Russian National Card Game, is declared by good judges to 
be much superior to either Whist or Bridge. 

“THE ONLY EFFKOTTJAL MEANS OF COMBATIaTG HOOLIGANISM." 

THE B07S’ CLUB iu TflEO&T and PBAG- 

TICE. A Manual of Suggestions for Workers. By B. PAUL NEUMAN. 
With Supplementary Chapten by A. F. JENKIN, President of the 
Amateur Gymnastic and Fencing Association; E. M. S. PILKINGTON, 
Manager of the St. Andrew's Boys’ Club, Westminster { and T. B. GRAT, 
Instructor ty the St. John’s Gymnasium, Holloway. Crown Bvo, 160 pp., 
cloth, 2 b. 6d. 

CoiTTEKTsExisting Organisations (Oontinuation Schools, Boys’ Brigades, 
Ac.); The Theory of the Bo>^' Club (Membership, Governoaent, ; The Cost 
of the Boy«’ Club (Maintenance, Premises, Ac .); How to Secure Workers j How 
to Start a Club. 

A WOMAN TENDERFOOT. By Grace 

GALLATIN SETON-THOMPSON. Square crown Svo, 3&5 pp., 7 FoU- 
I^ge Plates, and over 150 Slarginal Illustrations \yy Smeet Seton-Tbomp* 
son, G. Wright, E. M. Ashe, and S. N. Abbott* In art linen cover, 
■peoially designed by Author, top gilt, edges trimmed, net 6 b. 

%* Of the above work, issued dn the United States a month ago, a First 
Edition of 6,0e0 Copies uas already been sold out. Mrs. Thompson hka accom¬ 
panied her hasband, the Autuor of " Wild Animals I have Known," in bis 
. explorations of the wildest districts of North America. 

L7BA HEROIGA. A Book of Verse for 

Boya. Selected and Arranged by W, E. HENLEY. School Edition, with 
a New Appendix (89 pp.) of Notes and Eluoidations by L. COPE CORN- 
FORD and W. W. GREG. i2mo, cloth, 3s. 

*•* The Noise and Elncidations may be had separately at Is. by purchasers 
of previous issues of the School Edition. 

FOPUU^R STUDIKg IN MVTHOLOQVt ROMAMOR, AND 
FOLK-LORE. 

Each 6d. net <.7d. poet free). 

No 7-—MYTHOLOGY and FOLK TALES: 

their Relation aud Interpretation. By £. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

No. 8.—GUGHULAINN, the IRISH 

ACHILLES. By ALFRED NUTT. 

No. 9.—THE RIG VEDA. By E. Vernon 

ARNOLD, Proteeeor at Latin in the Unireraity College of North Wales. 

*.* A /mU Lift of tie Series eeiU on application. 


•OOTFISH HlftTORY PROM OONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 

Vol. III. 

THE RISING of 1745. With a Biblio- 

•graphy ot Jacobite History, 1880-1788. By C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A., 
UnlversitJ- Lecturer in History in the Unirersity of Aberdeen. lOmo, 
iiv.-32* pp. With Portrait of Prince Cbarlee Edward, Facsimile of His 
Handwriting, Map of Scotland Showing the Clan Territories in 1745, and 
other Mape and lUustmtione. Cloth, cat edges, Ss.; or in handsome 
cloth, gilt, edges trimmed, top gilt, with Marker, 4s. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 9s. 

REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 

By the Bev. W. TUOKWBLL, M.A. 

With 16 Full-Page Ulustratiom. 

The Record says: ** A more entertaining volume of its kind, or ons dealing 
with a greater variety of persouaUtiw, has rarely been issned." 

JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6s. 

CAMPAIGN PICTURES OF THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
1899-1900. 

i Letters from the Front. Bp A. (3t. HALB3. 

“ Will be read with aridity Pictures full of purple patches real pathos, 

simple, tear-compelling .”—Daily Neve. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW BEADY. 

THH BOOK OP THR SRASON. 

THE TALE OF A FIELD HOSPITAL. 

By FBBDEBIOK TREVES, F.RC.8. 

Price 6e., handsomely bound in lather. With 14 Illustrations. 

The Athenaum says: “Mr. Treves, who has seen, easily surpasses Zola, 
who had only inquired, snd as a picture of war t his * tale ’ may almost rank 
with ’ The Rm Badge cf Courage.’ " 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price Ss. 6d. 

CHINESE PICTURES. 

Note* on PhotoBrmpho Made in Ohina. 

By Mrs. BISBOP, F.BGi.S. (Isabella Bird). 

With 60 lUnstrations from Photographs by the Author. 

THR PIN! ART OIPT-BOOK. 

SONGS OF NEAR AND FAR AWAY. 

By E. BIOHABDSON. 

With numerous Coloured and other lUnstrations. Price 68. 

JUST PUBLIS^D, Price 7s. Od. 

BRITAIN’S SEA-KINGS 

AND SEA-FIGHTS. 

By POPULAR WRITERS. 

Illustrated by Leadiog Artists. 

QUEEN VICTORIA ; A personal Sketch. 

By Mra. OUPflANI. 

With 3 Rembrandt Photogravures and other lUustrations. Price Ss. 6d. 
JUST PUBLISHED, Price 6b. 

OUR BIRD FRIENDS. 

By R. EEARTON, F.ZS. 

With 100 Illustrations from Photographs by C. Kearton. 

“Mr. Kearton’s book, the very thing for a Christmas present, wiU send 
manjr a young reader out mto the fields to watch and listen for himself. The 
book is m^t ^autlfuUy illostrated.'*—.Veiof. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 68. 

TOMMY AND QRIZEL. 

By J. M. BARRIE. 

*'For spiritual l.>6Buty there is Giizel, as true and lovable a woman as 
novelist ever created. Grizel's saga is not to be read without tears.’’^Ti}iis#. 

TWO NSW VOLUMES FOR GIRLS. 

A GIRL WITHOUT AMBITION. 

By ISABEL SUaRT ROBSON. 

With 6 Plates. Ss. 6d. 


SISTERS THREE. 

A Story Tor Qlrl.. 

By JESSIE MANSBRGH (Mrs. Q. 0E Hoenb Vaizey). 

_ With 8 Plates. Ss. 6d. 

THREE MEW VOLUMES FOR YOUNC PEO^ 

THE JUNOLE SCHOOL; or, Dr. Jibber-Jabber 

Burchsll Academy. By S. H. HAUER. With Four Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations by Harry B. Neilson. Is. 6d. 

PETER PIPER’S PEEPSHOW; or, aU the Pun of 

the Pair. By 8. H. HAMER. With Four Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations by Harry B. Neilaon and Lewis Baumer. Is. 6d. 

ANIMAL LAND for LITTLE PEOPLE. By S. H. 

HAMER. Illustrated from Photographs and Original Drawing, and oon- 
taiiiing Four Coloured Plates. Is. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ladgate Hill, London. 
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Books Suitable for Christmas Presents, 
FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE WORKS OP LORD BYRON. 

A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Beviaed Proofs, which ate still in existence, with manj' hitherto nnpnblished 
Additions. This will be the most complete Edition of Lord Byron's Works, as no other Editors have b»^ aooese to the original MSS. 
With Portraits and lUnstrations. To be completed in 12 vola. Crown Sro, 6 s. each. 


Edited by Ernest Hstrtley 

)1. I. The S&rly Poems.—VoU U. Ohilde Harold.— 


POETRY, 

OOLBBIDGB. Tol. 

Vol. III. The Qisoor, Bride of Ab/doe, Corsair, Ao. [Beady. 

Vol. IV. Prisoner of Cbillon, Msmfreo, Beppo, UAseppa, Vision of Judfr- 
menl, Harino Faliero, Ac., Ac. f/» the press. 


LETTERS. Edited by Rowland E. 

PEOTHBEO. Vol. I. 178S to 1811.—Vol. H. 1811 to 18 U.—VoL HL 
1814 to I 8 I 8 .-V 0 I. IV. 1816 to 1820. ISyodf. 

Vol. V. 1820 to 1822. [/»pro«TSSS. 


POPULAR EDITION. 

POETICAL WORKS. 

Royal $70,78i 6d. 


POCKET EDITION. 

POETICAL WORKS. 

8 vols., in a case, 2lBs 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP ABDUR RAHMAN, 

AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 

Edited by MIR MUNSHI SULTAN MOHAMMAD KHAN, Secretary of State of Afghanistan, With Portrait, Maps, snd 
Ulnstrations. Demy 870 , 2 vols., 328. _ 


LORD MONBODDO, and some of his Oon- 

temporaries. By Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews, Author of “A 
Life of Wordsworth,** “The Philosophy of the Beautiful,” Ac. With 
Portraite. Demy Svo, Ids. 

Lord Monlxxldo was a distingruiehed Scottish Jud<;e, and a prominent if not 
the central member of a brilliant literary circle in Britain during the eighteenth 
century. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN HAUGH- 

TON, COMHANDANT of the 36th SIKHS; a Hero of Tirah. A 
Memoir by Major A. G. YATE, 2nd (Duke of Connaught’s Own) Balucb 
Battalion; F.B.G.S.: Author of “England and Rus^ Face to Face in 
Asia,** Ac. With Portraite, many iUustzatious, and 3 Maps. Demy 870 , 
12s. net. ' 


CHRISTMAS in FRENCH CANADA. By 

LOUIS FRECHETTE. With Illustrations by Frederick Simpson Cobum. 
Largo crown Svo, 6s. 

“ Wiih Christmas so close upon us, with its petty tyranny in the manner of 

gifts, we can suggest no better present for young readers thiui these stories. 

The illustratious are admirable.'*—IFasAr/y SejxMter* 


PARIS OF TO DAY* 

THE LIFE of PARIS. By Richard White- 

ING, Author of “ No. 5, John Street,** Ac. Large crown Svo, 68. 


A NSW and CHRAFCR lOITION oY WHYaiPCR*« SORAMDLn. 

SCRAMBLES AMONGST the ALPS. In 

the Years 1860-00. Including the Histo^ of the First Ascent of the 
Matterhorn. Bv EDWARD WHYMPER. Fifth Edition. With 135 
^lustrations and Maps. Medium 870 ,158. net. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS of PAINTING. 

Based on the Handljooks of Kngler. Sixth Edition. Thoroughly Revised, 
and in part Rewriuen by AUSTEN HENRY XiATABD, Q.C.B., D.C.L. 
With a new Photogravure Frontispiece of the Academy XiConardo 
Cartoon. In 2 vols., with nearly 250 lUustrations. Square demy 8vo, 308. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Its Makers and 

Marks. By WILFRED J. CRIPPS, C.B. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. With 123 Ulnstrations and upwards of 2,600 Facsimiles of 
Plate Marks. Svo, 21s._ 

A GLIMPSE at GUATEMALA. And 

some Notes on the Ancient Monuments of Central America. By ANNIE 
CARY MAUDSLAY and ALFRED PERCIVAL MAUDSLAY. Witb 
Map and Plans, 74 Photogravurcb, 2 Chromo-Uthographs, 4 Lithographs, 
and other Illustrations. 4to, Bt 4 b. net. 


TWO BOOKS ON ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 

THE NEW FOREST. Its Traditions, In- 

huhitants, and Customs. By ROSE DE CRESPIGNY and HORACE 
HUTCHINSON.' With a Photogravure Krontisjuece and other llluslm- 
lioiis, and a Map. Second luipressimi. Crown avo, 7b. Od. 

A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; or, Country 

Life imd Pursnila in (iUuicCbtci'shire. By J. ARTHUR GIBBS, New 
Hiid Cheaper Edition. With Portmit and many Illubtrations. Large 
crown Svo, Os. 


An ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. 

Bonnd after the style of the MmrU Books, 5s. set. 

*' We have not for a long time seen anything ss pathetic as an * An English¬ 
woman’s Love-Letters*.a tragedy and a record too sacred and too piteous 

for publication.so great U their charm.a tragedy, without plot, story, 

action, or indent—it imeds none of them . ...this is not a book to quote or 
to review, but to read.**—Jbtfarafar#. 


POINT and PILLOW LACS. A Short 

Account of the Various Kin^ Ancient and Modem, and How to 
Recognise them. By A. M. 8. Witii Photogravure Frontiepiooe and more 
than 40 other Facsimile Illustrations of Specimens of Lace. 4to, lOs. 6d« 

** Altogether a better handbook of lace certmnly has not been, and, we think, 
could not be, written, and those who collect lace will find in * A. M. S.’s’ book 
the most valuable help in naming and dating these specimens.**—Gaardiaw, 

GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNQ. 
PUSS in BOOTS. Illustrated with 

12 Woodcuts in Colours. Royal 16mo, paper boards. Is. 

AMONG the FARMYARD PEOPLE. By 

CLARA^ OILLINGHAH PIERSON, Author of “Among the Uesdow 
People," and “ Among the Forest People.” Illustrated by F. O. Gordon. 
Crown Svo, Is, 

AMONG the FOREST PEOPLE. By 

CLARA DILLINGBAU PIERSON. lUnstnted by F. C. Gordon. 
Crown Svo, Ss. 

POPUIAK isaui. 

EILEEN’S JOURNEY. A Fairy Tale for 

Children and Young Readers. By ERNEST ARTHUR JELF. With 
lllustrallons. Svo, ^t edges. Os. 

THE L4ND of the LONG NIGHT. By 

PAUL DU CHAILLU, Author of “The Viking Age,*’ “ Irar the Viking, * 
** The Land of the Midnight Sun,** ** Exploraiiou in Sqnatorial Africa,'* 
Ac. Illustrated by M. J. Bums. Crown 8yo, 7b. 6d. 


BOYS’ BOOKS. 

A NIW STORY POUNORO ON PAOT. 

A SEA KING’S MIDSHIPMAN. An 

Ei>isode in tho Life of the famous Lord Cochrane (afterwards Lord 
Dundouald). By A. LEE KNIGHT. With lUuatrationa by Monro S. 
Orr, Large crown Svo, Os. 

A CENTURY of OUR SEA STORY. By 

WALTER JEFFERY', Author of “The King’s Yard,” Ac, With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece of Lord Nelson. Cro^n Svo, Os. 

UVINGSTONE S FIRST EXPEDITION 

to AFRICA, 1840-1856. With Notes by F. 8. ABNOT, Coniaining 
many new Illustrations and a Map of South Africa at the time of 
LivingHiuiie, und another of that country at the present time. Or. Svo, 5s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Price Threepence 

[Jlegister*d as a Ntmspapsr^ 


The Literary Week. 

This week we make an attempt to cope with the array of 
Christmas books of which die preparation has employed 
so many writers and artists during the year. The child 
is inde^ well catered for in these times. There is no 
better Christmas present than a book, bat there should 
be meaning in the gift. Some labour and thought should 
be given to the choice. It should be a reminder—^a con¬ 
stant reminder—of some intellectual interest, some spiri¬ 
tual or material correspondence between giver and receiver. 


Not all books are suitable for Christmas presents. 
For instance, Tolstoi’s The Corpse, in twelve scenes. 


. We have noted a few developments in the art of book 
advertising. Pedestrians in the London streets have been 
confronted by strings of sandwich-men telling all and 
sundry that a certain poem is “ the poem of the year.” 
The enterprising anthor has also been blazoned in adver¬ 
tising pages to an extent that must make other minor poets 
very envious. He has also been prodigal of extracts, on 
the principle that if yon like the sample, prithee, try the 
poem. 


Then one publisher—Mr. Heinemann—has adopted the 
American plan of printing a eulogy on the paper wrapping 
of some of his new volumes. It is the humour of another 
publisher—Mr. Glrant Bichards—to unbend as follows. 
In an advertisement of Mr. Frank Harris’s now volume 
of stories he whispers in large type: 

Here we have short stories that the best critics tell me 
are the best short stories in the lan^^uag^. Will they sell P 
I say “ Yes ”; the author says “ No.” It is for the public 
to decide. 

Tea; the public has a way of deciding such questions in 
its own way. 


When Mr. Murray’s new blue MontMy Review, edited by 
Mr. Henry Newbolt, was announced, we refrained in these 
staid pages, from making the obvious joke about the new 
Bolt in the Blue. But wits in fuU practice are not so 
reticent. Twice has the joke been made in the past 
week. The offenders are Mr. L. F. Austin and Mr. 
“ Arthur Pendennys.” 


Mb. KiPLDfo’s new story, “Kim,” the longest he has 
written, will begin in the January number of CasselVs 
Magazine. “ Kim,” we are informed, contains “ an exposi¬ 
tion of Buddhism which even the man in the street can 
understand.” 


Mbs. Wabb has been accused of changing the colour of 
Lucy Foster’s hair (in Eleanor'). But there is a more 
amusing slip than that. On page 279 Mrs. Ward makes 
Manisty throw away his cigarette, and on page 281 relight 
it. Manisty may have been wilful, impulsive, selfish; 
but he would never have lighted again a cigarette once 
thrown away. 


Whew the readers of the Figaro opened that journal last 
Friday they were confronted by a poem of fifty-one stanzas. 
In big letters at the top were the words “ A Kruger,” the 
signature at the foot was that of M. Edmond Eostand. As 
the poem fills half the front page of the Figaro, it is to 
be supposed that the editor judged that M. Eostand’s 
vapourings are the sort of reading his readers want^. 
Modem poets are seldom happy when they sing of affairs. 
The Muse is the only party to which a poet should belong. 
Apart from the sentiments of “ A Kruger,” to which the 
ordinary Briton can hardly be asked to subscribe, M. 
Eostand does not shine as a prophet. Events move so 
quickly that a few hours will spoil the prophetic fancy of a 
stanza. Thus: 

Hais maintensnt, Yieillard, les rois doivent attendre: 

Ne fais pas attendre les rois. 

Pour 6tre bien re9u comment vas-tu t’y prendre P 
Oh ! si tu Grains les aconeils froids 


Pars pour le doox pays des Bibles et des pipes; 

^ fils ressemblent a tes fils; 

Pars pour le doux pays de brume ou les talipes 
Out pour petite reine un Lys! 

Les r jis ne pourront pas vous refuser lepr porte; 

Vons entrerez ds^ lenrs palais. 

Bile, elle parlera. Paible, elle sera forte. 

Toi, ne dis rien: regarde-les. 

Je dis que I’Empereur aux monstaches en pointes 
Sourira quand cet $tre clair 
Paraltra sur le seuil en disant, les mams jointes: 

“ Mon cousin, c’est Monsieur Ejriiger.” 

M. Eostand’s advice in the final stanzas is sound: 

Mais si la Beine echoue—helas! tout est possible I— 
Bt si toi, vieillard malheureux, 

Tu ne rapportes rien que sur ta grosse Bible 
line Urme de see yeux bleus ! 

Ayant sur ton chemin vu trop de laides choses, 
Aperyu trop de coeurs pourris, 

Si tu reviens avec des paupidres plus closes, 

Des regards plus endoloris... 

J’espdre, a ton retour, qu’aprbs ce long martyre 
Tu d^clineras les clameurs; 

Tu ne permettras pas que I’Earope s’en tire 
Avec quelques gerbes de fieurs ! 


Tu diras, en rendaut aux fiUettes, je pense 
Les gros bouquets aux noeuds flambants: 
“ Je n’etais pas vena demander a la France 
Des mots ecrita sur des rubans.” 

Je compte que ton poing fermera la fenStre, 
Que si ia foule crie en bas 
Pour s’amuser encore k te faire paraitre, 
Kruger, tu ne paraitras pas ! 


So! And yet in the hands of a great poet—^wise, tolerant, 
just—inspired by a large pity for human things, undis¬ 
turbed by the cries of peurtisans, sentimentalists, and 
featherbrains, what a subject for an epic is this passing of 
a brave nation, this pilmmage of an arrogant, broken 
old man, to an ever-receding goal. 
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Thb Laieyir, a new penny pa]^, sufficdenU;^ deecribed 
by its title, nM published a long letter purporting to have 
been written by Charles Lamb to his do^r at E^onton. 
Our contemporary prints the letter without a word of 
evidence to show that Lamb wrote it. Tet the letter is 
itself pretty strong evidence that it could never have pro¬ 
ceeded from his pen. An apology to the doctor and his 
wife for having got drunh in their house is wrapped up in 
a flippant and amiost vulgar account of the manner of the 
writer’s homeward proness. That this letter could not 
have been written bv Lamb is our conviction; but if we 
had possess^ it, and known it to be genuine, we riiould 
not have permitted its publication. 


The Oxford University Press is as zealous to make its 
publications outwardly beautiful as it is to fill them with 
sound scholarship; indeed, of the three fi'rsndt Prix won 
by this famous Press at the Paris Exhibition two were 
for externals—India paper and bindings. The catalogues 


Mbs. O. : The dear old studio fire! 

Path, : How poor I was I 
Mbs. O. : How happy we were 1 
Path, ; Ah! but S^te I 
Mbs. O. : Yes, it was soon over. 

Paul: The end came. Our friends were looking on and 
smiling, Kate. They called me a lucky dog. At first I 
could nave struck them, for they did not msguise their 
meaning; but they had put the idea into my head, and it 
flonrished there and grew apace. 

Mbs. O. : [poMton^y] It was not <mly ihatP . Speak, 
you loved me f 

Path,: You took posscmon of every chamber of my 
mind. There was no one in the world to me but you. 


An interesting, if cohtroverrial, critique is Mr. H. W. 
Massingham’s article on Tolstoi in the CmUmporary 
Btvitw, Mr. Massingham points to the complete unity of 
Tolstoi’s life and his intellectual work. That is in itsw a 
rather original view, for we have been acciutomed to 
think of several men in Tolstoi. But Mr. Massingham 
points out that he has “followed a single clue which 
runs equally through his artistic and his philosophical 
writings,” and, inquiring the secret of Tolstors attraction, 
he answers in like manner: “ It is that Tolstoi has lived 
the life, and that his work in fiction and criticism traces, 
step by step, the road of his own pilgrim’s progress; and, 
secon^y, that he associates himseU with an eternally 
interest!^ topic. His Pierre, his Levin, his Nekhludos, 
pass before our eyes chiefly that one may see through 
them the passage of Tolstoi’s own soul, and of all htunan 
souls, from death to life.” 


Bttt Mr. Massingham specialises. His article resolves 
itself into an analysis of one work of Tolstoi’s—; 
a book which he identifies as the best key to Tolstoi’s 
method and belief. “It is concerned purwy with what 
Mr. Morley hM called ‘the bright dawn of life in the 
soTil,’ and in its arrangement is a continuotu treatise on 
human nature, without regard either to religioTu dogma 
or to earlier philosophical conceptions. In a word, it is a 
thoroughly originaf and poweilul work of self-examina¬ 
tion, with consequences that seem to me to be of the 
deepest importance to the life of our times.” From this 
point the article cannot be easily STunmarised; biit it is 
likely to interest many. 


of its throe exhibits—Binding, Paper, and Higher Educa¬ 
tional Publications—are in themsmves interes&ig. From 
the first we give an illustration of a binding for Words¬ 
worth’s poems, issued in four volume, in green levant 
morocco. 


In the current Fortnightly are two interesting dramatic 
items. Count S. 0. de Soissons gives an account of 
Maeterlinck’s latest play, published as yet only in a 
German translation, entiued “ Blue Beard and Aryan; or. 
Useless Liberation.” It is in three acts. The original is 
likely to be published shortly. The other item is me text 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s play, “ The Wedding Guest,” printed 
in full as a Literary Supplement. It reads prettily in many 
parts, as witness this between Paul and Mira. Ommaney: 

Paul: I lived too much in my art, and my solitary 
thoughts. I shrank from men’s tree of women, and 
yet when I left them it was to brood of the things they 
spoke of; theirs was a healthier life than mine. “ It is not 
good for man that he be alone.” I know the meaning of 
those words ; the preachers too often don’t. And then you 
came into my life, and you rang through it like a peal of 
bells in a lonely house. At first I only meant to Im your 
friend. Ah, Kate, those Bohemian days, when you and 1 
were only comrades! 


Not everyone knows that Victor Htigo had very remark¬ 
able gifts as an artist; but that such was the case is proved 
beyond diq»ute by M, Benjamin-Constant in an apprecia¬ 
tion written for the Christmas number of Sarpor't Magtuint. 
The illustrations accompanying the essay are so remark¬ 
able that the reader absorbs M. Beroamin-Constant’s 
eulogy without any shock of surprise. Yet he goes so far 
as to say: “ It is no stretch of imagination to say that 
these sketches or souvenirs of nat^ recall the little 
etchingfs of Bembrandt; certain faces, very roughly 
drawn, remind us of Callot and of Goya; and the larger 
compositions in the slyle of ‘ Burg de la Croix ’ might 
bear, not unworthily, the signature of Turner. To be 
convinced of what I say, it is only necessary to spend a 
morning at the hoTise of Paul Meurice, the life-long 
friend of Victor Hugo, who was—together wi& Vacquerie 
—the great man’s confidant, and the executor of his last 
wishes.” We are glad to ^ow that other drawings are 
to be reproduced and discussed. Meanwhile, we recom¬ 
mend even the purely literary student of Victor Hugo to 
inform himself concerning these weird and striking ^aw- 
in^ which suggest that Victor Hugo would have been the 
only possible illustrator of Poe’s tales and poems. We 
like to think of the drawings he would have done for 
“ The Fall of the House of Usher ” or “ The Bolls.” 
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Aoaikst Hu^ as artist let us put Mr. Hardy as poet. 
Ooe of hie singularly individual poems appeared in 
last Friday’s Morning Pott, and as it may have escaped 
many of our readers we quote two out of its four stanzas. 
It is a “Song of the Soldiers’Wives,” and it concludes 
thus: 

Some told us we should meet no more, 

Shnuld meet no more; 

Should wait and wish, but greet no more 
Your faces by our fires: 

That, in a while, unoharily 
And drearily. 

Men gave their livee—even wearily, 
like those whom living tires. 

And now you are nearing home again, 

Dears, home again: 

No more, may be, to roam again 
As at that bygone time, 

Which took you alt away from us 
To stay from us : 

Dawn, hold not long the day from us. 

But quicken it to prime ! 


In an essay on Stevenson in his new volume of Prose 
Fancies, with which we shall deal shortly, Mr. Bichard Le 
Gallienne remarks, that “more than any of our recent 
writers he realised * the mysterious face of common things.’ 
When a man like Maeterlinck makes just the same dis¬ 
coveries, but in a more oracular and less brilliant style, he 
is saluted with awe as a mystic.” He might have added, 
that on a etill more every-day plane Dickens preceded 
Stevenson in the effort to realise “ the mysterious face of 
common things.” To “ dwell on the romantic side of 
fmniliar things ” was, indeed, his expressed aim in Bleak 
House, which novel is now issued in Messrs. Methuen’s 
admirable “ Bochester ” edition of Dickens, with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. George Gissing. 


V. Jamdyce ” was founded, came before Mr. Justice Keke- 
wich, whose name, one cannot help thinking, would have 
struck Dickens as highly usable in the stoiy. 


These reproductions of two book-covers, which have 
been crowded out of our, Christmas Supplement, may be 
permitted to hold an overflow meeting in this column— 
the more so as they are not the least dainty products 
of the season’s book-cover art. Miss Alice B. Gomme 
is an authority on old English singing games; and what 
could be more appropriate than the design following? 


OLD-ENCLISH'SlNGINCr'OlMES-, 





Miss Gomme’s book is issued by Mr. Allen. A kind of 
quaint variant on the above cover is furnished in Miss S; 
il^eamond Praeger’s The Tale of the Little Tmin Dragons 
(Macmillan). 


Mr. Gissino’s Introduction strikes us as a sound piece 
of criticism. He points out that Bleak House was written 
under a desire to eschewthe haphazard narration with which 
Dickens had been sometimes reproached, and to produce a 
story with an ingenious and complex plot. Ingenuity and 
complexity he achieved, but we agree with Mr. Gissing 
that the result is not good in art; “ there is an almost 
total disregard of probability ; the fitting of incidents 
suggests a mecbanicm puzzle rather than the complications 
of human life; arbitrary coincidence takes the place of 
well-considered motive, and at times the motive suggested 
is glaringly inadequate.” Mr. Gissing makes other stric¬ 
tures, and endorses the opinion of Lord Denman that it 
was too much Dickens’s habit to find “ delicacy of virtuous 
sentiment in the lowest depths of human degradation,” 
adding on his own account: “ If one fact can be 
asserted of the lowest English it is that, supposing them 
to say or do a good thing, they will say or do it in the 
worst possible way. Does there, I wonder, exist in all 
literature a scene less correspondent with any possibility 
of life than the description of Jo’s last moments ? ” We 
need hardly say that these criticisms float on a sea of 
appreciation of the more admirable elements in this 
immortal satire on the Law. But we could have wished 
that Mr. Gissing had said that he found the love passages 
and love sentiment of Bleak House m tedious as we thought 
it in a recent re-perusal. This edition is illustrated by 
Miss Beatrice Alcock with manifest care, but not with 
entire success. The long drawing-room at Bockingham 
Castle, Chesney Wold, was a subject beyond her technical 
powers, and the same maybe said of other subjects; it 
seems possible that she has been hampered bv instructions 
to adopt the style of Mr. Edmund H. New, who illustrated 
the Pickwick in the same series. Mr. Kitten’s notes are 
interesting. He reminds us that as late as 189.5 a 
motion connected with the cause celvbre on which “ Jamdyce 



The Tale of 

The Little Twin Dragons 


Mr. Dooley as a pensce writer has, perhaps, yet to bo 
appreciated. That his works are full of detachable obser¬ 
vations is known to everyone who has laughed himself 
happy over them; but we observe that Mr. Dooley's Philo¬ 
sophy (his latest work) ends with a number of “ Casual 
Observations ” written as such. Many of them are as wise 
and witty as they could be. These, for example : 

If ye live enough befure thirty ye won’t care to live at 
all afther fifty. 

’Tis no job to find out who wrote an anonymous letter. 
Jus,’ look out iv th’ window whin ye get it. 'Tis harder to 
do evil thin good be stealth. 

No man was iver so low as to have rayspict f’r his 
brother-in-law. 
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1 care not who makes th’ laws iv a nation if I can get 
oat an injunction. 

An Englishman appears resarved because he can’t talk. 

What China needs is a Chinese exclusion act. 

A nation with colonies is kept busy. Look at England ! 
She’s like wan iv th’ Swiss beu-ringers. 

An autocrat’s a ruler that does what th’ people wants an’ 
takes th' blame f’r it. A constitootional ixicutiye, Hinnissy, 
is a ruler that does as he dam pleases an’ blames th’ 
people. 

Thrust ivrybody—^but cut th’ oa-ards. 

A man that’d expict to thrain lobsters to fly in a year is 
called a loony tic; but a man that thinks men can be 
tur-rned into angels be an illiotion is called a rayformer, 
an’ remains at large. 

Dhressmakers’ bills sinds women into lithrachoor an’ 
men into an early decline. 

People teU me to be frank, but how can I be whin I 
don’t dare to know mesilf ? 

’Tie a good thing th’ fun’ral sermons ar’re not composed 
in th’ confissionai. 


Mk. Frank Eitchib’s article on “Ehyme,” which we 
quoted last week, appeared in Longman’s Magazine, not, as 
we implied, in the ComUll. 


Bibliographical. 

A TRULY laudable contribution to the literature of biblio¬ 
graphy is that which has just been made by Mr. Charles 
Gross, professor at Harvaid University. That gentleman 
now publishes, through Messrs. Longmans, a volume of 
618 pages on The Sources and Literature of English History 
from the Earliest Times to about 1845, It is a very elaborate 
and highly useful work, comprising “ a systematic survey 
of the printed materials relating to the political, constitu¬ 
tional, legal, social, and economic history of England, Wales, 
and Ireland.” Scotland is omitted from this list, “ because 
in the Middle Ages her government and institutions wore 
foreign to those of England ” ; and yet she has not been 
wholly ignored, for, “ so far as she influenced the cxxrrent 
of English history, she has received consideration.” 
Materi^s in MS. are dealt with incidentally only. The 
printed materials noticed include not only books and 
pamphlets, but papers found among collect^ essays, in 
journals, and in the transactions of learned societies. 
IVof. Gross does not profess to set forth everything bearing 
on his subject; the merely worthless has no record. Ana 
for the rest, an excellent feature of the book is the Pro¬ 
fessor’s frequent characterisation of the volumes mentioned. 
This should be of great service to the student, as guiding 
his steps along a path beset with pitfalls. The Professor’s 
entries are very carefully sub-divided; perhaps, indeed, 
there are too many sub-divisions. There is, however, a 
thoroughly exhausti'^e index, extending to sixty-two closely- 
printed pages; and a reference to this will at once remove 
any difficulty the reader may experience in finding any 
particular sub-division. Altogether, this substantial work 
IS a monument of intelligent and instructed industry. 

Whatever one may think of the unhappy man who died 
in Paris the other day, what he did in literature still remains 
in witness for or against him. His career in letters may 
be said to have been confined to a decade—namely, that 
which began in 1888. He had published in 1881 a 
volume of Poems, but after that there was silence until 
1888, when he brought out The Happy Prince and Other 
Stories, in which there was much to admire. In 1891 
came The Picture of Dorian Gray, Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Crime, ^r., and Intentions (a volume of essays), likewise 
The House of Pomegranates (with illustrations). To 1893 
belongs Salome, a drama, in French, of which an English 
version was issued in the following year. Then, in 1898; 


came the Ballad of Reading Gaol, to which a tragic interest 
attaches. All of his four plays were published— Lady 
Windermere's Fan in 189^, A Woman of Ho Importance 
(1894), The Importance of Being Earnest in 1899, and An 
Ideal Husband in the same year. The first of these was 
dedicated “ To the Dear Memory of Eqbert, Earl of 
Lytton ” ; the last “ To Frank Harris, a slight tribute to 
his power and distinction as an artist, his chivalry and 
nobility as a friend.” The first two were issued with the 
writer’s name on the title-page; the last two were an¬ 
nounced as “by the author of Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 
The paper on Shakespeare’s sonnets, contributed to 
Blackwoods Magazine, has not, I think, been reprinted. 

Mr. John Payne, it appears, has completed a metrical 
version of the collected poems (or Divan) of Hafiz, and it 
is about to be published by subscription. It will be in 
three octavo volumes, prints on hand-made paper, and 
bound in vellum gilt. We have had of late years Mr. 
J. H. McCarthy’s Ghauls from the Divan of Hafiz (1893), 
Miss Gertrude Bell’s Poems from the Divan of Hafiz (1897), 
and Mr. Walter Leaf’s Versions (1898). MDr. Payne, how¬ 
ever, is to give us a complete translation of the Divan; 
and we are told that he has “ endeavoured, by a system 
of metrical reproduction representative of the exceedingly 
characteristic and varied scheme of rhyme and rhythm of 
the original, combined with the utmost possible fidelity in 
the matter of sense and diction, to present Hafiz to English 
readers in some sort as he may be supposed to l^ve 
appeared to his countrymen.” It wifi, be remembered 
that Mr. Payne produced a version of the quatrains of 
Omar two years ago. At one time he was an active writer 
of original verse. 

It is said that the forthcoming edition of E. L. Steven¬ 
son’s Letters not only will contain new matter, but has 
been revised throughout. Intrinsically, therefore, it should 
be better worth having than the original edition, the 
possessors of which have, probably, road the above 
announcement with somh little annoyance. They must 
find consolation in the fact that, whatever may be the 
attractions of the now issue, they rejoice in a copy of the 
original one, which for many is a satisfaction in itself. 
Meanwhile, the poor bibliogropher will have to compare 
the two issues and record the differences between them. 

Bibliophiles will be glad to know that Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s Herod, as published by Mr. Lane, ranges with 
the same writer’s Paolo and Francesca in size, as well as 
in stylo and colour of binding. The type in Herod is a 
shade larger than that in Pooh, and the paper used in the 
former is rather thicker than that in the latter; but that 
is of no consequence. The larger type in Herod accounts 
for its running to 128 pages, as compared with the 120 
of Paolo. 

Glancing at some quotations from a much-advertised 
new work in verse, I have come across the following 
couplet: 

But with each Spring a deeper feeling flows. 

Lights with the lily, reddens with the rose. 

This collocation of the rose and the lily seems a favourite 
with the bards. Long ago Mr. Dobson wrote of his 
“Phyllida”: 

Her colour conies and goes; 

It trembles to a hly,— 

It wavers to a rose. 

And we all remember Mr. Watson’s distich: 

Pluck’d by his hand, the basest weed that grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose. 

I note the announcement of a novel by Miss S. E. HaU, 
to be called The Interlopers. But is this not a little too 
like The Interloper, the title of a tale published by Miss 
F. M. Peard only si.x years ago ? 

Thk Bookwork. 
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B&COND EDITION. 8to, Olotb, gilt top, 18s. net. 

With ft Sapplement to the Text (124 pp.) and additional lUnatratlone, 

HISTORY OF MODERN ITALIAN ART. 

By ASHTON BOLUNS WILLARD. 

with Frontiapieo* in PhotogTavnre and S9 Flatea in Half-Tona. 


OOMTIMTa. 

PART I. SOULPTUSB. Chapter I. The BeTiral of the Claseio Style by 
Canon and hie Contemporaries. Chapter II. I.orenzo Bartolini, the Leader of 
the Reaction against Clssaicism. Chapter III. The Transition from Classicism 
to Naturalism. Chapter IV. The Development of Naturalism in the Work of 
Vincenro Ve’a. Ch»ter V. Recent Sculptors of Southern Italy. Chapter VI 
HeMut Sculptors of Central Italy. Chapter VII. Recent Sculptors of N^em 
Italy. 

PART n. PAIBTINO. Chapter VIII. Vincenzo Camuccini. the Ijeading 
Winter of the Classtc Movement. Chapter IX. Other Classic Painter^ 
Chapter X. Pre-Haphaelitism and Romanticism. Chapter XI. Other Phases of 
tte Ration against Classicism. Chapter XII. The Leaders of the Modem 
NMpolitftn SchooL Chapter XIII* Becent Pain ten of Southern Ittly. Chapter 
JOT. Recent Painters of Cential Italy. Chapter XV. Recent Painters of 
Northern Italy. 

PART III. AROSITBCWBB. Chapter XVI. Architects of the Classic 
Movement, and their Contemporaries and Su-cessors. Chapter XVn. Recent 
Architects. 
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n^he French Revolu- 
with 4 Photogravure 


tlon. By WILLIAM 8. CHILDE-PEMBEBTON. 

Portraiu and other Dluetrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d net. 

“This book mnat be accounted among the most remarkable among the 
Mny records of the kind that iUustrate the diaruptive effects of the French 
Reyolution.Altogether a most fascinating history.’*— t, Qazeit*, 


The SOURCES and LITERATURE of 

ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Earliest Timee to about 1846. By 
CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard UniverBity. 8vo, IBs. net. 

The GREAT FAMINE and ITS CAUSES. 

By VAUGHAN NASH. With 8 Illuatrations from Photographs by the 
Author, and a Map of India showing the Famine Area. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HOW the GARDEN GREW. By Maud 

MARYON. With 4 lUostratiors by Gtordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 
The story of years in this modest pleasaunce is brightly told, and with 
enough practical expe ience to be of some value. There are studies of humanity 
as well as of flowers. The old gardener is sketched with vivacity and humour, 
and a pleasant vein of nature runs through the pages.”—TAs ScoUman. 


SHAKESPEARE SERMONS. Preached in 

the CoUegiste Church of 8tratford.on.AvOD on the Sunday* following the 
Poet's Birthday, U93-190J. By Dean FARRAR, Dean STUBBS? the 
Rev. ALFRED AINGBR, the Rev. G. ARBUTRNOT, Ac. Edited by the 
Bev. GEORGE AHBUTHNOT, M.A,, Vicar of Stratford^m-Avon. Crown 
6vo, 2 b, 6d, net. 


"THE PORTFOLIO” MONOGRAPHS. 

No. 41. 

CAMEOS. By Cyril Davenport. P.S.A., of the British 

Museum. With 46 lUastrations, inolnding several in Colours. Super 
royal 8vo, sewed, 6s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 78. net. 

is treated la an exhaoftivs manner. The iUiutra- 
tions are exoellently ohoeea and as exoeUentiy prapared.”—Dady GrajpMe. 


No. 40. 

GBEEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By C. A. Hutton. 

With a Preface by A. S. MURRAV, LL.D. With 17 Example, printed in 
Colour and S6 in Monochrome, cloth, gilt top, Ts. net. 

** Snre of a welcome from art lovers. The Uloatrations are of the oboioest qaalltv.** 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY. Hymns and Poems on the 

Joys and Glories of Paradise. With 10 Copper-Plates after the Etfly 
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and Is, without exception, ahsolutely the most 
popular weekly of the age. 
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Reviews. 

The Spiritualised Fairy Tale. 

lairy TaU%. By Hans Christian Andersen. Newly Trans¬ 
lated by n. L. Brmkstad. With an Introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. 2 vols. (Heinemann. Each 10s. net.) 
“I ALWAYS say ‘ good night’ to it before going to bed.” 
“It” vas a watch, and the speaker was an honest, un- 


Between this watch and that adult existed the friendship 
of an association from which the inanimate had caught 
a breath of life. All around us the inanimate has been 
vivified like this watch. It is because man does in a 
measure vivify his enviromnent and possessions by reflect¬ 
ing his personality upon them, and becomes conscious of 
some sort of echo or reverberation as a result, that he is 
prepared to believe in articulate birds, trees, lakes. 

Yet there are fairy tales and fairy tales. The baldly 



“ A PALACE ALMOST A MILE LONO, WITH ONE COLONNADE DAEINOLY PILED ABOVE ANOTHBK.” 
(/'Vom “ Fairy Tales,” by Hans Christian Andersen. Jlluslrated by Hans Tegner.) 


affected, and sensible person of over fifty. We treasured 
up the confession because, considering the source, it sug¬ 
gested an explanation of the origin of much folk-lore. 


stated miracle offends the educated ear. Mass without 
intention or design wearies the educated eye. The fairy 
tale may have the licence of the supernatural, but it must 
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have the shape of Uterature and the breath of dramatic 
life. 

Enter Andersen, who flooded the world with a new elfin 
beauty. Here was a rationaU of magie, an order in the 
miraculous. Mundane satire, religious feeling, fairy 
nimbleness, mingled and not in discord. Food for babes 
in the caiddron of this white wizard became also manna 
for sages. Before us, offered in golden vessels, are forty- 
two of his stories. At last Andersen has found an illus¬ 
trator deserving more than an ephemeral connexion with 
his genius. For the sake of his drawings we can forgive 
the choice which included the coarse picaresqueness of 
“ Little Glaus and Big Glaus,” the laboured satire of 
“The Storm Shifts the Sign Boards,” and the inferior 
buffoonery of “ The Jumpers,” in a collection uninhabited 
by “ The Girl who Trod on a Loaf,” “ The Marsh King’s 
Daughter,” and “ The Portuguese Duck.” Through the 
courtesy of the publisher we are enabled to reproduce the 
drawing of the palace of Fata Morgana. It was no mean 
feat to rear those spectral colonnades in that abyss of 
cloud, and to limn the impossible, in the sh^e of those 
enchanted swans, without degrading it. Mr. H. L. Brsok- 
stad’s translation has great merit. We have compared 
it with three, including the standard one by Mrs. Pauli, 
and applaud its superiority in vigour and eloquence. It is 
amusing to note that on two separate occasions Mrs. Pauli 
refuses to mention a wittoon which harmlessly appears in the 
original and in Mr. Breekstad’s translation. In 1872 Mr. 
Gosse had the privilege of hearing Andersen read “ The 
Gripple”—the fast story but one that Andersen wrote. 
The story-teller’s voice “sank to almost a hoarse whisper,” 
and “ his amazingly long and bony hand ” grasped the 
listener’s shoulder. It is a pi^ that Mr. Gosse did not 
hear him read “ The Travelling Companion,” for it is then 
probable that he would not have founded some interesting 
criticism upon an inaccurate recollection of a fascinating 
story. 

To obtain a preliminary idea of Andersen’s special gifts 
it is well to coi^are one of his stories with a standard 
variant. Take “ The Wild Swans.” It is “ The Six Swans ” 
of Grimm, but with what a difference! In the first place, 
the artist gets rid of seconds^ matter which enlarges the 
story without yielding the stuff of literature—humour, 
poetry. He &en makes the stepmother a woman before 
he makes her a witch. That is how we have the bit about 
her denying the children their cakes, and giving them 
“ sand in a tea-cup.” “ They might pretend it was some¬ 
thing nice,” she said. And here is one of those bubbles 
of humotir whereby Andersen anticipates Lewis Carroll. 
Later on we owe to Andersen a touch of poetry. The 
stepmother bids Elisa bathe in water which contains three 
toads. They settle on her. What follows ? 

As soon as she stood up, three red popp ies were floating 
on the water; had the animals not been poisonous, and 
had they not been kissed by the queen, they would have 
been turned into red roses; but they became flowers, how¬ 
ever, through resting on her head and near her heart 

But Andersen is most himself when he opens the mouths 
of dumb animals and things. Their quaint and appro¬ 
priate sayings smite the stoniest mind till it breaks into 
gushing laughters. “ Tweet, tweet, what a terrible snow¬ 
storm ! ” ejaculates the canary when a handkerchief is 
thrown over its cage. “ Fie! she looks like a human 
being,” exclaim the cockchafers of Thumbeline. “Isn’t 
there a delicious smell here ? ” asks the mouse; “ the 
whole passage has been rubbed with bacon-rind.” “ Bone 
for bone, thought I,” remarks the yard-dog, who has been 
chained up for biting the leg of a boy who kicked away 
the bone ne was gnawing, “ We have houses from our 
birth, and the burdocks are planted for our sake. I should 
like to know . . . what there is beyond them ? ” says 
Mother Snail. “ There is nothing beyond,” says Father 
Snail. “It could not be better anywhere than here with 
us, and I have nothing to wish for.” But Mother Snail 


thinks there is. “I should like to ... be boiled and 
placed on a silver-dish, just like all our ancestors,” says 
she. 

The power of Andersen to animate the inanimate is a 
paradox of his genius. Who can forget the satire of “The 
Nightingale ” ? The people preferr^ the machine to the 
living songster; the song that came because it had to come, 
to the song that changed as life changes. Who, ag^n, 
can forgot the princess who exclaimed “ Fie! it’s a real 
rose,” and gave the Swineherd ten kisses for a machine 
for smelling other people’s dinners ? Yet the satirist of 
“ The Swineherd ” and “ The Nightingale ” added to the 
immortals, not for ridicule but for love, toy men and toy 
women. “The Gonstant [or Gallant] Tin Soldier” and 
“ The Shepherdess and the Ghimney Sweep ” have a gentle 
pathos that upbraids real life for its violent rapine of our 
tears. “ I cannot boar it! The world is too big.” Who 
would not spend a gentle emotion for the china shepherdess 
as she sits on the chimney-top gazing piteously over the 
roofs, “ the sky with all its stars ” above her head ? 

It was a wonderful man, this Hans. It may well be 
that he yearned to write novels of real life. Why not ? 
Did he not compress in the tale of Valdemar Daa and bi« 
daughters a sternness of realism which even on the authority 
of the wind we are forced to accept ? Had he not morbidity ? 
If you doubt it,, read “ Axmty Toothache,” the last of all 
his stories. Ee^ oven “The Shadow.” The poet and 
the learned man move in a dark enough domain. There 
one sees not fairies but fears. An overwrought brain 
alone at night might evoke such, and reel. 

But Andersen has the freedom of a brighter region, and 
that he glories in. Had his fairy tales been buried one 
might have said, in his own words, that “the flowers 
must have known of it, and the coffin would have been 
aware of it, the soil around it would have noticed it, every 
little blade of grass that shot forth would have told of it. 
For fairy tales never die.” But they have not been 
buried. They roam abroad lifting children’s glances sky¬ 
ward and dropping them grassward. And in the embrasures 
of frozen streets matches struck by him illumine every 
winter the face of want and guide the steps of charity. 
Wo can conceive of no better present for a child than this 
beautiful edition of Hans Andersen’s Fairy TaUt. 


What Shall We Do Now.> 

What Shall We Bo Now f By E. V. and E. Lucasi 

(Gbant Bichards. 6s.) 

What Shall We Bo Ffoto ? is the title given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lucas to this comfortable looking volume, and if 
the children who become its fortunate possessors over 

again ask the question, they deserve-well, they 

deserve to have it taken away from them. Its sub-title, 
“ A Book of Suggestions for Ghildren’s • Games and 
Employments,” explains its aim and scope, and though 
books on the same plan have been compiled before—we re¬ 
member, for instance. The Young ladiet' Book and The 
Boy'* Companion, which ranged from crochet to conjuring 
tricks—none of them have possessed the zest, spirit, and 
humour which make this book delightful reading in itself, 
apart from the nature of the subjects with which it deals. 

“ Games lor a Party,” “ Picnic Games,” “ Out for a 
Walk,” “In the Train,” are some of the headings of 
chapters which, unless we are false prophets, many an 
anxious mother, many a harassed governess will peruse 
with thankfulness. Think, for instance, how a long rail¬ 
way journey may be robbed of anxiety for the grown-up 
people in charge, when the children are so occupied in 
playing “ railway competitions ” that they forbear to cry, 
fidget, or even to put their feet on the cushions or seats of 
the carriages! 
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But the most delightful parts of the book, after all, are 
those which appeal most strongly to the children them¬ 
selves, and among these are hints for “playing alone” 
and “ Games in Bed.” There are, of course, as the pre¬ 
face admits, “ many fortunate girls and boys who do not 
require tmy help whatever, who always know what to do, 
and do it.” And much of the pleasure and interest we as 
grown-up children have derived from these hints and 
suggestions lies in the recognition of the fundamental 
likeness of childish minds. “ We used to play that! ” is 
the constant comment of grown-up readers, as they come 
across one familiar “ pretence ” after another. Not to 
everyone, however, is it given to sympathise, understand, 
and remember like the writer of the chapter on “ Playing 
Alone ” or “ Dolls’Houses ”: 

Another little girl, who lived in the country, used to 
pretend to be some sort of a g^od. If she stepped in a 
puddle and caused a commotion among the water-beetles, 
she was a god causing an earthquake. If she dragged a 
stick along wet ground, she was making a new river. If 
she trod on long g^ass she was trampling down whole 
continents. If she disturbed on ant-hill she imagined 
herself to be sharing the contemptuous feelings of the 
gods towards mortals. 

Of course! Don’t you remember ? 

Good, also, is &e Dolls’ House chapter. Nothing 
seems to have been forgotten. There are the pictures for 
the walls which are made out of scraps, or tiny photo¬ 
graphs pasted on a piece of cardboard larger than itself, 
and edged with a strip of gold paper for frame ; there are 
the miniature books with their invented titles; there, too, 
are the beds made of cardboard boxes (with the match-box 
size for the doll-children). “Ah! but tWe used to bo 
lovely little cradles made of walnut shells in our dolls’ 
house,” we exclaim, with proud superiority, and a moment 
later, see that “ for cosy little cots for babies there are 
walnut shells! ” 

What reader who has ever had a German governess will 
pass the pictured page on Paper Dolls without a thrill f 
Can we ever forget Adolph, aged nine, with his rosy 
painted cheeks, his parted hair, his half-dozen suits of 
Teutonic cut, and his peaked cap ? Or Fraulein Minna, 
the smiling paper young lady, whose ball dresses were 
always garlanded with forget-me-nots ? 

But lest it should seem that our praise is reserved too 
exclusively for the purely feminine interests to which tte 
volume ministers, let us turn to the chapter on “ Pets,” 
which is interesting to both sexes, or to that devoted to 
“Kites,” “Toy-boats,” “ Skip-jacks,” and “Water- 
cutters.” 

Of larks in cages we read, after advice as to diet and 
roomy cages: “ But remember that the lark is a bird 
that does not perch, and is always longing to rise up and 
up in the sunshine and blue air; and if you have any 
doubt about it let him go.” And we commend the wisdom 
of this temperate appem to the humanity of his captors, 
probably infinitely more effective than pages of invective 
against the cruelty which is here only implied. 

In conclusion, we cannot resist quoting a few lines 
from “ At the Seaside ” : 

Wet clothes.—When paddling it is just as well not to 
get your clothes wet if you can help it. Clothes that are 
made wet with sea water, which probably has a little sand 
in it, are as nncomfortable as crumbs in bed. Sitting 
among the rocks, running through the water, and jumping 
the little crisping waves are the ^st ways to get soaked. 

. . . Burying one another in the sand is good at the time, 
but gritty afterwards. 

Donkeys.—Donkey rides are rarely quite so good as you 
hope they will be. It is only now and then that the 
saddle is comfortable, or the reins of the least use, or the 
stirrup the right length ; and the donkey scrapes your leg 
against the wall, or a post, much too often. In hiring 
donkeys, the donkey boy’s idea of what the time is should 
always be compared with a clock or watch, and the 
difference points out to him. 


Niggers.—Now and then niggers ought to have a 
penny. 

e must not omit to mention the interesting Appendix to 
What Shall We Do Now ? It consists of a number of 
blank sheets, destined to bo filled by young readers 
“ with notes of any game, hobbies or other matters belong- 
ing to the scheme of this book which either are origin^ 
or have been over-looked by the authors.” For the best- 
filled Appendix, a prize is offered, and the girl or boy who 
wins it will bo lucky; for twenty volumes selected by 
authorities possessed of such intimate knowledge of 
youthful tastes and feelings as the authors of tbia book 
should be a prize worth having. 


A New Poet. 

The Wild Knight, and Other Poemt. By Gilbert Chesterton. 
(Grant Hichards. 5s. net.) 

Mb. Chestekton is a true poet; his philosophy is not 
deep—somewhat crude and juvenile, but he has the gift 
of expressing his ideas of things unexpectedly, so mat 
they come home with a sudden thrill; and that is the gift 
of the poet. Open the book where you will, you encoimter 
something vivid in expression and unforeseen in conclusion. 
Sometimes, perhaps, Mr. Chesterton pushes it too far. In 
his hatred of the obvious he creates wanton difficulty by 
striking out his connexions to a perverse degree, and 
casting a needless burden upon the reader’s understanding. 
Compression and suggestion are excellent things, but they 
need judgment. There should bo a depth in the matter 
not to be conveyed but through the winking lightning 
flashes of suggestion. Mere avoidance of connexions as 
a mannerism is an irritating trick. Still, this is the 
result of young inexperience. In most poems Mr. Chester¬ 
ton shows that he has the root of the matter in him. Take 
his prologue, for example: 

Another tattered rhymester in the ring. 

With but the old plea to the sneering schools. 

That on him too, some secret night in spring. 

Came the old frenzy of a hundred fools. 

To make some thing: the old want dark and deep. 

The thirst of men, the hunger of the stars. 

Since first it tinged even the Eternal’s sleep. 

With monstrous dreams of trees and towns and wars. 
When all He made for the first time he saw, 

Scattering stars as misers shake their pelf; 

Then in the last strange wrath broke His own law. 

And made a graven image of Himself. 

There is plenty as good as or better than this in the book. 
Particularly one may note what is shown here—a certain 
HeineSque gift of bringing his poem down upon some 
unexpected, it might be said epigrammatic, turn at the 
conclusion. Take, again, the following poem: 

The Beatific Vision. 

Through what fierce incarnations, furled 
In fire and darkness, did I go. 

Ere I was worthy in the world 
To see a dandelion grow ? 

Well, if in any woes or wars 
I bought my naked right to be. 

Grew worthy of the grass, nor gave 
The wren, my brother, shame for me. 

But what shall God not ask of him 
In the last time when all is told, 

Who saw her stand beside the hearth, • 

The firelight garbing her in gold ? 

Such fresh and original turns seem part of Mr. Chesterton’s 
very mental fibre, so profusely are they strewn through 
his volume. It ^ords us good hope that he may be a 
coming man. 
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Eighteenth Century Art. 

■IVmeh ArehiteoU and Sculptors of the X Vlllth Century. 

By Lady Dilke. (George B6ll & Sons. 2.58. net.) 

The rehabilitation of the eighteenth century is due to 
what R. L. Stevenson’s cheerful little boy calls “ a number 
of things,” among which are probably the motive of 
general reaction and contradiction, and certainly that 
inotive of contention against Euskin that has not lost its 
power in the course of fifty years. Lady DUke is so 
resolute in the propaganda as to take consent for granted, 
and to assume the artistic eminence of that age. 
She would commend its undoubted merits, neverthe¬ 
less, with more effect upon the sympathies of the reader 
if she proposed all this clever work (we mean chiefly the 
sculpture) to our admiration as entirely work of the second 
or third order. 

Having taken a definite step into the second class of the 
historical society of European art—that single step down¬ 
wards and aside that brings us into so numerous, so busy, 
so content a company—wo have nothing but praise for the 
extreme industry with which Lady Dilke has laboured with¬ 
in her field. Hers is expert work; and if the faculties of 
sight appear more brightly there than the faculties of in¬ 
sight, why, so much the more appropriate is her method to 
a criticism of the tomb of Marshal Saxe by Jean Baptiste 
Pigalle, of the Louis Quatorze of Edmo Bouchardon, or 
of the Flore Baigneuse of Jean Baptiste Lemoyne. The 
precision with which she follows the work, the strife, the 
trade of the sculptors of the century may seem dispropor¬ 
tionate when we compare all this with the records of the 
great schools; but that is the fault of the age, in two 
senses. It was not a great age, and it has left the 
biographer an abundance of material. 

The first part of this splendid volume is architectural. 
It is, perhaps, critically the most valuable division of the 
work. Lady Dilke finds in the building and design signs 
of a definite task—the solving of “ problems connected 
with the creation of the modem house, remodelling old 
palaces, erecting official monuments, and creating pleasant 
dweUing-places, the charm of which stiU hangs about the 
walls of the Petit Trianon and the lovely Hotel de Salm.” 
In her study of those works of power, dignity, and grace, 
the Maison Louis XV. in the Rue de I’Arbre Sec, Paris, 
the Garde Meuble, Place de la Concorde, and that noble 
and modest building the Hotel Roger, Champs Mysees, 
with many others, the author proves her learned apprecia¬ 
tion of construction and of aspect, of the mechanics and of 
the picture. She has a liberal love of the art as it grew, 
as it lived, as it was French, takes the modem classical 
seriously, and does not disturb her view of its admirable 
decoriim by those futile regrets—looking back, looking 
south, looking north, looking towards something simpler, 
more authentic, more original, more spirited—which few 
English historians of architecture can ever be quite rid of. 
Needless to say, architecture is, for her, distinct from 
sculpture, the eighteenth century having made the divorce 
complete, and she celebrates the coming together as friends 
and partners of the two arts that were once something 
nearer. 

The book, as we have said, is a fine one. It is amply 
illustrated by "the photograph and the photogravure plate, 
carefully adapted to the subject. The type is well fitted 
to Lady Dilke’s large appreciations, but it is, perhaps, a 
little too noble for some of the details of Court patronage 
and commercial emulation : and it is certainly too grave 
and grand for double-hinged sentences such as “ Exaggera¬ 
tions which resulted in that stiff imitation of classic monu¬ 
ments which was pushed to its utmost limits,” &c. It is 
too grand, also, for such phrases as “ lukewarm, attitude ” ; 
as “It is clear that this work was . . . destined to fill the 
place which it still occupies, though misled,” &c. (which 
may mean that a chronicler who may have said something 
to the contrary was misled, but the poor man is nowhere 


within grammatical reach); as “By the absence of any 
projections which might break the range of line, and which 
has forced the architect to give relief to his surface,” &c. 
(and which means something which the author did not 
intend); and as that other double joint, “Those individualist 
tendencies which corresponded to the social movement 
which culminated,” &c. These sentences, stumbled upon 
in page after page, show the English of the book to be 
somewhat corrupt. As to the French, a mistake of 
gender (“ce main”) is graver than an accent astray, but 
even an accent ought to be right in a volume to which so 
much care has been given. We had a moment of pleasure 
in finding “Liege” written aright, and then on the same 
page came “Liege” and “ Liegeois.” 

The last chapter, on medals, is good, and treats felicit¬ 
ously of good work. But the last sentence deals some¬ 
what extravagantly with a century that after all might 
take its chance wiffi its fellows : 

These are the main lines on which we may proofed in 
trying to estimate those apparently conflicting develop¬ 
ments . . . which, taking their deptrture from the School 
of Versailles, correspond to the diverse movements that 
amtated the social and intellectual life of a century than 
vmich there is no other licher in elements of human 
interest. 

We would be bound to say as much for the elements of 
human interest, whatever these may be precisely, in the 
seventeenth century and the nineteenth. 


Fencing without Tears. 

Secrets of the Sword. Translated from the French of Baron 
de Bazancourt by C. F. Clay. With Illustrations by 
F. H. Townsend. (Bell & Sons. Ts. 6d. net.) 

For men and women who feel the need of regular 
exercise of a somewhat more violent character than 
driving in the Park there is nothing better than fencing. 
To those who favour the suggestion wo recommend this 
attractive volume. There is nothing of the dry, technical 
manual about it. Baron do Bazancourt, the author, was 
described in the Badminton book on fencing as “ a very 
expert literary dodger.” The phrase is a hard one : at any 
rate, the Baron is readable. His work, Les Secrets de 
VEpie, of which this volume is a bright and competent 
translation by Mr. C. F. Clay, was first published in 1862. 
The Baron imagines himself to be staying at on old manor 
house. “ At my friend’s house there were no poets, but 
there was instead a large shooting party.” In the smoking 
room after dinner the Baron discoursed on fencing, with 
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such effect that his friends permitted—nay, encouraged— 
him to continue his talk for eleven evenings on end. 
Hence this book. 

His discourse is like a side wind from the France of 
Dumas. .He treats fencing and duelling with all the 
seriousness of a modern editor urging a London citizen to 
vote at School Board elections. The Baron’s friends, we 
need hardly say, are of his order. They include the 
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Comte de R- and the Marquis de Q—Here Is a 

specimen of their talk: 

“ If Ton would be an accomplished swordsman, you will 
certainly require years of hard work, close application, 
and incessant practice. But do yon need this recondite 
skill ? What would you do, with it ? You would find it 
embarrassing. All that you need as men of leisure, is to 
be able to use a sword as yon do a horse, for your amuse¬ 
ment, and when you have occasion for it. And observe I 
siy for your amusement, for no sport is so attractiye for 
its own sake, or so engrossing as the practice of arms.” 

“ You are of opinion, then,” remarked the Oomte de 

0-, “ that a man can learn to use a sword without 

devoting to it more time and trouble than he does to 
riding ? ” 

Apart from the fact that the volume is really a most able 
exposition of the Baron’s theory of fencing, the gravity with 
which he and his friends regard the art is a delight in itself. 
With them duelling is stiU an incident of o^nary life, 
neither common nor rare, but something (we opine) between 
changing a servant and marrying a wife. Although we 
have fought no duel ourselves, we can feel for the 
Baron in the predicament to which “ unconsidered action ” 
once brought him. He had been discussing the case of 
a second “ who, acting on the spur of the moment, in¬ 
stinctively intercepts a blow.” 

I was once acting for a friend in an affair of honour; 
I was thoroughly on the alert and carefully following the 
play of the points with that close attention, and perhaps I 
may say with that sureness of aye, which one acquires 
from some familiarity with sword-play, when I saw the 
opponent’s point coming straight at my friend’s body. 
Before I could think, I saw in an instant, as no one 
accustomed to fencing could fail to see, that the wound 
would be mortal. I Imocked up the swords, and as the 
two men had got to close quarters, I call^ out: ‘ On 
guard.’ But I had hardly done so, when I realised the 
full extent of my unconsidered action, and I felt—well. 
Luckily for me, my friend, who was no less clumsy than 
brave, -was not the man to leave me long in this cruel 
position. He fell a few seconds later seriously wounded. 

The book gains distinction by reason of Mr. F. H. 
Townsend’s drawings. We know Mr. Townsend as a 



clever and capable black-and-white artist; he is also, 
evidently, a fencer. His pictures aid the text: a rare 
thing in the art of book illustration. 


Voodoo. 

Where Black Rides White. By Hesketh Prichard. (Con¬ 
stable & Co. 12s.) 

A LAUD whose vast mineral and agricultural wealth is 
neglected, where the buildings once reared by white 
settlers are falling down and replaced by straw huts, where 
no white man can obtain justice, and where (paper consti¬ 
tutions notwithstanding) all forms of government are 
slipping back into the irresponsible rule of the President 
for the time being—such is the Black Republic of Hayti 
as presented by Mr. Prichard. Yet there remains one 


Haytian institution so entirely unique, and so difficult to 
be understood by Western minds, that it is worth while to 
wade through any number of accounts of Haytian squalor 
to ^et at anything that may throw a fresh light upon it. 
This is the celebrated Voodoo, or snake-worship, that Mr. 
Prichard thinks the first black settlers of Hayti brought 
with them from their African home, which now exercises 
a greater power than.even the President in the Haytian 
State. 

The rites of Voodoo, as Mr. Prichard witnessed them at 
Port-au-Prince, are simple enough. The initiated are 
summoned by the beat of a drum, which, according to Mr. 
Prichard, sounds faint and low when close to you, but can 
yet bo heard at more than a mile’s distance. When a 
sufficient number of worshippers are gathered together 
offerings are made to the snake, and the proceedings begin 
with a monotonous chant, with drum accompaniment, joined 
in by all present. In the midst of these the Mamaloi, or 
priestess of the snake, dances between the rows of wor¬ 
shippers until the excitement of the audience becomes 
uncontrollable, when a cock is handed to her by the 
Papaloi, or priest, who is generally, but not always, her 
husband. Sne kills the cock with circumstances of groat 
cruelty, and smears herself and the congregation with its 
blood, and this process is repeated with a goat and, in 
extreme cases, a child. In every case the sacrifice is 
shared and eaten by the worshippers, who then give them¬ 
selves up to a promiscuous orgie that is said generally to 
last for three days. During this, as we know from other 
sources,the faithful address questions to the god,who renders 
answers through the mouth of the Mamaloi, and proffer 
requests for vengeance and the like, which are granted or 
refused in strict accordance with the value of the offerings 
with which they are accompanied. The whole scene 
represents a very respectable imitation of the legendary 
accounts of the Witches’ Sabbath, the ecstatic phenomena 
being in both cases apparentipr due to a sort of voluntarily- 
produced hysteria. It is curious to notice that Christians, 
Gnostics, Jews, and even certain Protestant sects, have 
been each in turn accused of committing similar atrocities. 

Whatever be the origin of Voodoo, as to which we 
are not exactly in accord with Mr. Prichard, there can 
be no doubt of its disastrous effect upon the community. 
He says that he met with it everywhere in his journey 
through the island, although it was less in evidence in the 
northern parts, which alone, it may be noted, show some 
signs of persistence in civilisation. Elsewhere, he tells us 
the orders of the Papaloi are obeyed with a great deal 
more thoroughness than were ever those of the Vehm- 
gericht during the Middle Ages, and neither the Govern¬ 
ment nor the Catholic priesthood dare interfere with a 
system which is rapidly undermining their authority. 
This stete of affairs he attributes to the possession by the 
Voodoo priests of several unknown poisons of singular 
efficacy with which they can at once work the private 
revenges of their adherents and take off anyone who 
opposes them. Of these poisons he once had a slight 
experience himself, and he mentions one drug which he 
asserts is given to the child marked in advance for the 
Voodoo sacrifice, with the effect that it passes into a death¬ 
like sleep in which it can be buried and dug up, to be 
resuscitated in tho Voodoo temple before being finally 
slain. If half the stories he teUs about this and similar 
matters are true—and they are abundantly home out by 
West Indian gossip—tho sooner Hayti is handed over to 
European control the bettor it will be for civilisation. 
Perhaps when the Kaiser has finished with China he may 
be persuaded to take it in hand, for the few whites still 
lingering in the throe towns of Hayti are reported by Mr. 
Prichard to bo Germans. 

Other things there are in Mr. Prichard’s book—amongst 
them an interesting account of the “ Black Napoleon,” or 
Emperor Christophle. But the note common to them all 
is that the negro cannot govern. 
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Other New Books- 

Annals of a Doss House. By Sydney Hallifax. 

Mr. Hallifax writes from first-hand knowledge of a 
typical doss-house which he calls the “ Phoenix,” located 
in ” a turning out of Ratcliff-high way.” Each of the ton 
chapters is concerned with a separate story ; nearly all are 
sad, and nearly all end with death. Perhaps this was 
ineritable; yet we feel that a book of this description, 
having in view a very definite humanitarian object, would 
have gained in force by some presentment of the brighter 
side. The festirities of a doss-house are certainly as 
educational as its squalor, its degradation, its inevitable 
immorality. But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Hallifax has produced a book on lines too common in such 
records. There is no narrowness of outlook, no inability 
to take the larger view. Mr. Hallifax has sympathy,, 
humour, and also a healthy and confident optimism. One 
never doubts for a moment the truth of the facts stated: 
there they are, set down broadly, clearly, and on the whole 
convincingly. Parson Drew, the “ Dosser’s ” Bishop, “ Tear 
’em, Liza,” and ” Gentleman Jack ” are all alive. Bat we 
think the fictional form which Mr. Hallifax has chosen 
detracts from their force. 80 handled, they make better 
reading, no doubt; but for philantiuopical and reformative 
purposes a bare statement of facts would better have 
served the author’s purpose. These “ annals,” however, 
are a worthy contribution to the sociology of a subject 
which has been tinkered at for many years. It is good 
for us to be presented with such narratives from the pen 
of a man who has both seen and understood. (Gdorge 
Allen, 2s. 6 d.) 

Silence Absolute, 

AND Othee Poems. By F. Emi^y Waleond. 

Mr. Walrond does not, as a whole, display any very 
pregnant or disting^shed power in these poems; but he 
has at times a certain quality of fancy enough to redeem 
him from commonplace. As in this from the “ Ode to the 
Evening Star ”: 

Fair Star of Evening, thou who tremblest first 
Fnll-rouoded from the mellow throat of night. 

When o’er the darkling Earth she ’gins to pour. 

Sweet as the fall of rain on flowers athirst. 

Her slumbrous song : oh, thou melodious light, 
Eay-soattering angel-tone, that from the shore 
Of darkness gleamest on the rippled stress 
Of undulating twilight, like a thought 
New-kindled in a waste of barrenness : 

Hear me, O hear! thou all of beauty wrought! 

Lo! when the curtains of the Sun shook out 
In shining folds o’er Heaven, and one by one 
The eyes of night were shut before the blaze, 

I thought of thee. And when a time of drought 
Fell on the flowers at noon-day, and the Sun 
Beat down upon the Earth his fiercest rays, 

1 sent my thoi^ht upon the wing to scour 

The plains of Heaven and find ih-e ’mid the gloom; 

And fell to trembling lest in that same hour 
Some peril of the void might bring thee doom. 

Better than this Mr. Walrond cannot do; worse he often 
achieves On the whole, a book of poems of average 
mark. (Elkin Mathews. Is. net.) 

Songs feom the Book of Jaffie. Anon. 

This little book, by an anonymous author, professes to 
be “adapted from the Persian translation of Jamshid of 
Yezd, the Guebre.” The original is supposed to be the 
traditional song-book of an unnamed Eastern people. Each 
cycle of songs refers to some event in their history and is 
preceded by a prose account of that event. Whatever be 
the case in the Persian (assuming that the Persian version 
is not a fiction of the anonymous author), in English these 
poems make but average songs and ballads. There is 


more literary quality in the prose arguments which preface 
them. Here is a fairly representative stanza from the 
“ Song of the Sword ” : 

The Eiuth is its mother, the fire is its brother; 

And woe to the hand, and a cone on the land. 

If a traitor has worn it, a coward has drawn it. 

O say who will dare it f My friend, is it you ? 

Who is worthy to wear it ? The brave and the true. 

Whether the book has an Oriental interest depends on 
that Persian version of which wo are told nothing. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

The Peoslem of Asia. By Oapt. A. T. Mahan. 

Captain A. T. Mahan is an officer in the United States 
Navy, but ho is also a D.C.L. and an LL.D., and these 
letters will, perhaps, account for the donnish style in which 
he writes. But whether he be a well-travelled don or a well- 
read sea captain, what he has to say is always well worth 
hearing, and has an additional value from the fact that he 
necessarily writes from the point of view of an outsider or 
onlooker. In the present volume he gives us five essays 
reprinted from American magazines, three of them on the 
Problem of Asia and its effect upon international policies; 
one upon the effect of Asiatic Conditions upon world poli¬ 
cies ; and the last on the merits of the Transvaal Dispute. 
Captain Mahan treats the Asiatic problem from the stand- 
oint of sea and land power, and points out that the Slav 
as the advantage on land and the Teutonic nations the 
advantage on sea. He groups England, Germany, and the 
United States together, because he holds that they have 
interests in common, and seems inclined to assign Man¬ 
churia and Northern China to Russia and the Yangste 
Valley to the Teutonic nations, Russia having, he holds, a 
right to proper access to the Eastern seas. Every page is 
Ml of thought and of valuable suggestion; the only pity 
is that his style is not a trifle lighter. Captain Mahan’s 
pen might be less ponderous without his arguments losing 
anything of their weight. As regards the Transvaal it is 
satisfactory to learn that he holds our action thoroughly 
justified on every score. The essays are sound and valu¬ 
able contributions to the problems of the day, and contain 
less matter to be skipped than any books written of late 
about China and the Transvaal, Being one of those 
lookers-on who proverbially see most of the game. Captain 
Mahan is able to write without any prejudice or un¬ 
conscious bias. (Sampson Low. I Os. 6 d. net.) 

Daniel O’Connell. By Robeet Dunlop. 

It is more than a little surprising to find Daniel 
O’Connell included in the “ Heroes of the Nations ” 
series, among such giants as Nelson, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Pericles, Napoleon, Alexander the Great, and so on. In 
these days of the unification of Italy and the consolidation 
of Germany it is only by courtesy that the term nation 
can be applied to Ireland, for the sister island only 
deserves the title as Naples used to before Italy was freed 
and united. But there seems even less cause for calling 
Daniel O’Connell a “hero.” Ho was a lawyer and a 
demagogue, with a rough-and-ready wit and a foul tongue, 
and his insolent abuse of Disraeu, and such phrases of 
insult as calling Peel “a scented fop,” Sir Henry Hardinge 
“a one-armed miscreant,” and the Duke of Wellington 
“ a stimted corporal,” have nothing of the heroic about 
them. “ The habit,” says Mr. Dunlop, “ grew upon him 
in ordinary conversation till such words as ‘ rogue,’ 
‘villain,’ ‘scoundrel,’ at last lost all precise significauce 
for him.” This volume gives a good account of O'ConneU’s 
life from the point of view of an admirer, and is as well 
written as it should be if it were worth writing at all. 
(Putnams. 5s.)- 

In the “World’s Epoch-Makeis ” series Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark have included William Jlerschel and Hi* Work, by 
Mr. James Sime, this being the second volume. 

The Book of the Home: an Encyclopcedia of All Matter* 
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Conneettd with the Rom$ and Familv lAft is a title none too 
long for eight handsome five-shilling volumes, issued by 
the Ghresham Publishing Company. The oontmts of The 
Book of the Home may bo grouped under four heads. First, 
the House itself is dealt with, and everything ajppertainmg 
to it, from the choice of its site to the least of its internal 
decorations. Secondly, the vexed question of Servants is 
treated. The methods of obtaining them, the proper 
arrangement of their work, their wages, their leisure and 
pleasures, all are discussed. Thirdly, ^e conduct of the 
Familv is considered in all its detail^ down to advice on 
diet, (nothing, exercise, &c. We have never seen a book of 
home management so packed with expert and abundant in¬ 
formation ; while the illustrations, many of which are in 
colour, surpass anything that has yet been applied to a 
work of this class. The five volumes already issued make 
an ideal Christmas present. 

One by one the lives that have spent themselves on the 
North-West Frontier of India and during the Mutiny 
get themselves recorded. Such a life is described in the 
Memoirt of Edward Hare (Bichards. Ss. net.). Edward 
Hare originally went out to the East as an assistant- 
surgeon in the East India Company’s service. He served 
through the Afghan War of 1840-42, he was present 
throughout the whole of the siege of Delhi in 1857, and 
he served in the Second Burmese War of 1852. It was 
owing to experiments he carried out that quinine was 
recognised as essential to the successful treatment of 
malarial fevers. This book, admirably put together by 
Mr. E. C. Hare, consists mainly of Hare’s racy letters to 
his parents and his wife. In one hundred and sixty pages 
we have a genuine portrait. 

In Khurasan and Sistan (Blackwood, 21s.) Lieut.-Col. 
C. E. Yate, of the Indian Staff Corps, continues the 
narrative of travel in the East begun in his Northern 
Afghanistan. He now carries the description into Persia, 
and describes the districts of Khurasan and Sistan in 
detail, from the “ Kurd and Turkoman country, along the 
Russian frontier, on the north, to the confines of Balu¬ 
chistan, on the Indian frontier, to the south.” The trade 
conditions of these districts, and the contrast between 
British and Russian administration which presented them¬ 
selves to the traveller, are important elements in a book 
which is essentially an expert record, of value alike to the 
ethnologist and the publicist. 

George H. C. Macgregor ; a Biography, is the life-story of 
a devoted minister of the Free Church, a man with the 
frame of an athlete, and a zealous in the ministry. “ A 
true soul-winner,” his biographer calls him. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 

To the “ Leaders in Science ” series Messrs. Putnam 
have added Thomas Henry Huxley, by M. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell. It is admittedly neither intimate nor authorised, 
but is simply an outline of the external features of his life, 
and an account of his contributions to the sum of know¬ 
ledge. 

The “Cathedral” series (Bell & Sons) now includes 
Worcester, by Mr. Edward F. Strange; and to the same 
publishers’ “Continental Cathedrals” series Bouen, by 
the Rev. Thomas Perkins, is added. 

Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., have issued Pilgrim's 
Progress, illustrated by Mr. E. M. Brock—a six-shilling¬ 
looking volume for two shillings. 

Mr. Henry Atwell is our most accomplished selector of 
pensies. He has now turned his attention to the writings 
of Ruskin, from which he has extracted a number of ethical 
passages “ which represent Ruskin rather as a teacher of 
the Good and the True than as a pdnter of the beautiful.” 

Three new editions; Borrow’s The Bills in Spain (Lane, 
28. and 3s. net); Surtees’s Handley Cross (Chatto & 
Windus, 68.). 

The Temple Primers multiply exceedingly. We now 
have Plant Life and Structure, by Dr. E. Dennert; and 
The Civilisation of the East, by Dr. Fritz Hommel (Dent, 
Is. net each). 




Fiction. 

The Lady of Dreams. By Una L. Silberrad. 

(W. Heinemann. 68.) 

AnTHOuoH less striking, this is an advance upon Miss 
Silberrad’s first book. The Enchanter, and that was 
more than tolerably good. In the present novel Miss 
Silberrad renders the atmosphere of a narrow slum in the 
western half of London witn a touch of real imaginative 
power. She can poetise without departing from a fairly 
strict factual naturalism. The hero, who quite over¬ 
shadows the heroine and every other character, is Dr. Jim 
Tancreed—one of the tribe of giant-hearted, untidy, 
happy-go-lucky men not infrequently found in slum fiction. 

“ That is the best way to live,” Tancreed assured her. 
“ What is the good of asking how and why ? It is not 
worth while when there is such a lot to do.” 

. “You do yourself,” she said, “else how is it that you 
trouble about the crookedness of the world P ” 

“ I don’t trouble about the whys and wherefores ; I don’t 
even try to cure the crookedness at all; I only do what I 
can to patch up the bad places. How the folks acquired 
them is not my concern. I don’t ask and they don’t 
always tell, and when they do I am no bettor off. I can’t 
solve problems; patching i'l the only work I am equal to.” 

Certainly he is by no means an original crektion, but 
Miss Silberrad has realised him vividly. We first meet 
the “Lady of Dreams ” (whose title is scarcely accounted 
for) in the household of her uncle, who is dying from 
delirium tremens, and who more than onCe attempts murder 
on his very death-bed—and once succeeds. By an unfor¬ 
tunate accident Agnes kills him. The dreadful existence 
of Agnes with “D. T. Steele” is the best part of the 
book, sombre and tragic, yet lighted by gleams of 
poetry. Afterwards she marries Tancreed (without loving 
him) and falls in love with another man, Dick Orpingham. 
The end is a tragedy—reticently and strongly done. 
Technically, the principal fault of the book is that the 
mysterious business of Dick’s parentage, passable enough 
in itself, has no bearing on the main theme. A number 
of minor sketches of character have distinct merit—notably 
that of Maurice Orpingham, who would be an actor. 
There is a sympathetic quality in the The Lady of Dreams 
which tempts the critic to over-praise. But one may say, 
very judicially, that it shows singular promise, and that 
beauty is definitely achieved in it. 


The Story of Ronald Kestrel. By A. J. Dawson. 

(William Heinemann. 68.) 

Therk is an enigmatic “advertisement” to this book (in 
verse, and by the author) which leaves us in doubt whether 
or not Mr. Dawson wrote it merely to live. We should 
say probably not. But it is not as good as Mr. Dawson’s 
best. Like all, or most, of his books, it is evidently based 
to some extent on personal experiences. It is the bio¬ 
graphy of a man of letters, as Daniel Whyte was the 
biography of a man of letters. One may be quite sure, 
by the way, that Mr. Dawson’s very genuine talent will 
never come to full fruition until he lifts himself from the 
personal groove, and begins to observe from the outside, 
not from the inside. He has always drawn too much on 
his own adventures. The present novel opens in Morocco 
for no essential reason, but simply because Mr. Dawson 
can “do’’the Mauresque local colour with effectiveness. 
Ronald Kestrel appears to us to be a true type of the 
modern novelist—the sort that “ succeeds ” suddenly and 
then discovers that he has not succeeded. Much of the 
observation is authentic, and though many pages concern¬ 
ing the literary trade may bore the general public, the 
profession will find satisfaction in them. Who that has 
ever published a book will not appreciate the “ actuality ” 
of this: “ Then an enterprising newspaper-clipping 
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agency sent him cuttings of the two first reviews of his 
book. Both were from Scotch daily papers. Roth were 
written in tired journalese.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Dawson’s notion of reviewers is ludicrous—to reviewers. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is the concluding 
chapters, which are fantastic and feebly sentimental. The 
wifeliness of Ronald’s wife is mawkish. It is surprising 
how innate smtimentality ‘‘will out.” And despite all 
pretences to the contrary, Mr. Dawson is a bom senti¬ 
mentalist. 


A Omtleman. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes.' 

(John Murray. 6s.) 

By way of being modem, the characters in A Gentleman sit 
down to “ a perfectly chosen dinner,” not at the Savoy, but 
at the Oarlton. There is, farther, that old acquaintance of 
the novel-reader’s, the smart society woman whose lunches 
are the most exclusive thing in London. The hero, how¬ 
ever, Raymond White, obtained admittance to those lunches 
with extraordinary ease. The fact is that he began well 
by rendering a service to a duke. Through the duke he 
saw the best society in Italy, England, and Australia. 
It was not till he fell in love with an earl’s daughter that 
Raymond’s troubles commenced. His mother allowed 
him a couple of thousand a year, and would settle thirty 
thousand on his wife; but this munidcence was not suffi¬ 
cient for the earl. The earl wanted to know who Raymond’s 
‘‘ people” were. Now Raymond had none of these abso¬ 
lutely indispensable “people.” He certainly possessed 
a mother, but she livM at Wimbledon, and was very 
mysterious about herself. She would sooner give cheques 
to her son than information; and one day the youth was 
extremely annoyed to discover, by chance, that she was no 
other than Melisse, the famous dressmaker—a fond woman 
with the ambition to make her son a “ gentleman.” After 
that the earl’s daughter receded towards the impracticable; 
but Raymond went forth doggedly, and made a career and 
a name for himself, and won her. He ultimately rose so 
high that a certain Lady Effington said: “ Yes, the 
Government can make him a duke; but Nature can do 
more, she can make him a gentleman.” Despite the 
Carlton, this novel really belongs to the ’sixties. It has 
dignity and sobriety: it is free from the cheap tricks of 
sensationalism; it never offends; and sometimes it diverts. 


Straight Shoes. By G. G. Chatterton. 

(John Long. 6s.) 

Mr. Chattxbtox is a man of talent. Some of his previous 
work has won our esteem ; but we are bound to say that 
Straight Shoes shows no advance—indeed, it shows a retro¬ 
gression. In this new novel Mr. Chatterton sinned badly 
when he made an artist the causa causans of the plot. The 
following passage will explain what we mean : 

Had Philip Brabazon sever lighted on so exquisite 
a dryad he would, all the same, next day, have gone again 
to tie wood to paint. So, with complacency, he might 
assure himself, even whilst wondering whether he would 
again be privileged to meet her there. The bare ten 
minutes they had stood together had been ample to impress 
him with her altogether unusual appearance. The slender, 
graceful, swayii g figure; the face, framed in a glory of 
burnished bair, with its beauty both of colouring and 
form. The wild rose complexion and great deep-blue 
eyes; the fine chiselbng of nose and chin which gave such 
charm of delicacy to the profile—and all lit up by a 
Tieciiliar brilliancy which gave an effect as of having their 
beauties fiashed upon him. 

We shotild have credited Mr. Chatterton with wit 
enough to know that that particular situation, described 
in those particular words, simply cannot be used any 
more by any self-respecting novelist. One would not 
argue over it; the situation is done for ; and when, at tlie 


close, he drags the pair together again, Philip being now 
Sir Philip, and cuts a more than Gordian knot by a fat^ 
stroke of lightning, the author fills up the calendar of his 
iniquity. In the matter of plot. Straight Shoes ought to 
bring a blush to the cheek of Mr. Chatterton. We speak 
plainly because he is a writer of parts. In other respects 
the book is nicely done. 


Note.s on Novels. 

IThese notes on the weeVs Fiction are not tieeesearilg final. 
Retiievs of a selection wiUfoUou).'] 

Montes, the Matador. By Frank Harris. 

Three books stand to Mr. Frank Harris’s name, Elder 
Conklin, and Other Stories, which was received with con¬ 
siderable favour; Mr. and Mrs. Baventry, in the press; md 
the present volume, which is a collection of five stories. 
The title of the first, “Montes, the Matador,” explains itself 
—“ Yes! I’m better, and the doctor tells me I’ve escaped 
once more—as if I cared! . . . And all through the fever 
you came every day to see me, so my niece says, and 
brought me the cool drink that drove the heat away and 
gave me sleep.” “First Love” (doaks, many Md strange, 
are employed to cover the nakedness of the little god) is 
called “ a confession,” and a confession it certainly^ is. 
“Sonia” is a hde of passion. Nihilism, and assassination. 
(Richards.) 

Nombbr O.ve and Number Two. By F. M. Peard. 

A bright, readable novel. Miss Bride Kennedy, the 
heroine, comes to the conclusion, on page 311, that “Life 
is a dreadfully complex affair,” but no doubt she found 
it easier when Nuinber One and Number Two had taken 
their proper places in her affections. The story passes 
among people in easy circumstances in Egypt (Miss 
Kennedy eat outside the New Continental Hotel at Cairo 
—reflecting), the period being two months after the fight 
at Omdurman. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Ivory Bride. By Thomas Pinkerton. 

A romance, told with Mirit by the head of his house. 
His grandfather had taken up with the losing side in 
1746, and in the downfall of their fortunes that resulted 
“ nothing but* the old castle and a few acres of poor land 
remained.” It used to be said of the Chieftains of TJlpha 
that “ they are all poets, and they marry princesses.” 
That is enough for the intelligent novel reader. The 
story is written in a clean, pleasant style, and should find 
a public. (TiOng. 68.) 

A Princess of Arc.ady. By Arthur Henry. 

This story is of the rural variety,, and would bo 
described by Mr. Mudie’s clients as pretty. Mr. Alexander, 
“ honourable and rich, cold and reserved,” a solitary and 
a lover of the country, proposes to adopt “ a little girl—a 
child of the fields. She is as fresh from the heart of 
nature as the tender pink and white anemones she was 
gathering.” Certainly much of the freshness and the 
spirit of the country have been captured by Mr. Henry. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

The Goblin. By Catherine and Florence Foster. 

Had the title-page not home the sub-title “ a novel ” we 
should have classed this story as a welcome recruit to Mrs. 
L. T. Meade’s juvenile public. In the beginning of the 
book the goblin is a boy. “ And what’s your name, my 
little fellow ? ” asked the bishop. “ The goblin,” 
answered Archie promptly. “I’m not a goblin really; 
I’m quite ordinary, only father says I’m one.” “And 
what are you going to be when you’re a man?” “A 
butcher,” replied the Goblin without a second’s hesitation. 
(Wells Gardner. 6s.) 
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SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 

AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 

By E. V. B 

With numerous FuU-Pajfc and other llluatmt’ons. Kxtra crown 8vo,88. Gd, net. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 

By 0HABLE8 W. WOOD, F.R.O.8. 

Illustmtcd. 6vo, IOh. net. 

St, Jamen*» Qnzette .—**The seal of an enthusiast and the pen of a cultured 
and keen observer.** 

STAGE COAOld AND TAVERN DAYS 
IN AMERIOA. 

By ALICE MOBSE EARLE. 

Illustrated by the Author. (*rown 8vo, backrain, gilt top, lOs. Cd. 

THE WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 

THE NEW.UMFORM EDITION. 

In Thirtten Volumes. Kxtra cro»n 8vo, bi und in scar*et cloth, 
with gilt tops, price Os. each volume. 

PLAIN TALES ft-om the HILLS, With Portrait. 

LIFE'S HANDICAP. BeiniT Stories of Mine Own People. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 

THE LIGHT that FAILED. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and Other Stories. 

SOLDIERS THREE, and Other Stories. 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With lUustratlons. 

STALKY & CO. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations. 

THE DAY’S WORK. 

FROM SEA to SEA, &e. In 2 vols. 

IN SPECIAL BINDINGS FOR PRESENTATION. 

Cloth elegant, gilt edger, per volume. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations by J. Lockwood 

Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P. Fronzeny. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With Hlustratlons by 

J. LockwtKid Kipling. 

SOLDIER TALES. With Illustrations by A. S. Hartrlck. 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With Illustrations by I. W. 

Taber. * 

THE JUNGLE BOOK, and THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK, 

m a i>ox, 

THE JUNGLE BOOK, THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK, 

SOLOIKR TALKS, anU CAPTAINS COUBAtiSOUS, ia a box, Sfc». 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 

By lig Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 

With Portraits and lllustratione. 2 vola., 8vo, 308. net. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD S NSW WORK. 

RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 

Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 

Illustrated by 28 I'botognvarca and 01 lUuHtratione in the Text by Uei ry 
UrokuuiD. In 2 vols., 8vo, 218. net. 

*•* A CumpaLion to '*Ave Roma Immortalis.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW BEADY. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By JOHN MOBLEY. 

With PoHrait, 8vo, 108. not. lUuntrated Edition, extra crown 8vo, 1 la. net. 


By LORD ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 

From Subaltern to Commander-In-Chief. 

Containing 11 inn.MlrHtioQ8 aud Plana. 3nth Kdition. Extra crown 8vo, IOn. net. 
LIBRARY KD1TI0>. With IVrttitits on Steel. 2 vole., 8vo, 3G8. 

SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. 

I Editetl by Mia. J. R. GREEN and Uiae KATE NORGATK. 

{ With 1,100 lUu8tmtiuD8. New Edition in 3 voU. Sn))cr royal 8vo, half-leatbcr 
^ binding, loa. net. 

! HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 

Profuaely H'ntitrated. Extra crown 8vo, gilt topa, Hat Iracka. 

I In unifcnii biuding. Ca. per voL 

NORTH WALES. By A. G. Bradley. Illustrated by 

Mugli Thomaon ninl .loaeph Ptiinell. 

DEVON and CORNWALL. By A. H. Norway. Illustrated 

by Jo<«ph Pennell and Hugh Thonapon. 

NORMANDY. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. Illustrated by 

Joseph Pennell. 

DONEGAL, &c. By Stephen Gwynn. Illustrated by 

Hugh Thomaon. 

YORKSHIRE. By Arthur H. Norway. Illustrated by 

Joseph Peiinel! anti Hugh Thomson. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE NECKLACE CF PRINCESS FICRIMCNDE 

By MARY de MORGAN. 

With 23 Illugtratioos by Walter Crane. 


BY .MKS. MOLK8WORTH. 

THE HOUSE that GREW. lUustrated by 

Alice B. Wor.dward. Crown 8vo, Is. Od. 

“One of !hc most pleasant storv’-lKaiks in Mrs. Molesworth’s long 

list.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 

THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK of TUNES. 

W ith Coloured Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. Small Ho, Gs. 

World ,—One of the moat clmriiiing of this year’s books for the young.. 

Ptdl of the delicate humour and tenderness which have made the author’s 
earlier lK>oks so deservedly jiopular." 


Globe 8vo, 3a. Od. 

With Coloured llluaintiuns by S, ROSAMOND PRAEGER* 

THE TALE of the LITTLE TWIN 

DRAGONS. Oblong Ito, picture boards. Os. 
ftandard.—** t'crtaiuly oue of the meet humorous books of the ceesoii.” 
WRITTEN AND PICTURED BY MABEL DEARMER. 

A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. Globe 

Ho, ])icture lioards, Oe. 

World.—*' Mrs. Dearmer’a ia an excellent scheme, and she has w’orked it 
out with much skill and no little luuuoor. Her illustrations are as clever aa 
her lottcniross, and her liook should bo a much-prized addition to a nursery 
library.’* 


*,• ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE OE APPLICATION. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


BEADY DEOEMBEB 10th. 

TURNER AND RUSKIN. 

An Exposition of the Work of Turner, with Descrip¬ 
tive and Critioal Passages from the 
Writings of John Buskin. 

Edited and Arranged, with a Biographical Note on 
J. H. W. Turner, by 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

Illustrated with 87 Reproductions in Photogravure of 
the Artist’s greatest Pictures and 4 Portraits. 

In 2 Tols., Imperial 4to, 16 in. by 11 in. 

The igjue for GREAT BRITAIN b limited to 

A SPECIAL EDITION of 150 Copies, on Arnold Hand¬ 
made Paper, containing Two Sets of Plates, one on 
India Paper, and another Set in Portfolio 
on ordinary Paper, £15 15s. net. 

Also an EDITION of 760 Copies, with all the Plates, 

£1 7s. net. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE (1870-1900). 

By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 

Recollections of Places, People, and ConN^rsations, chiefly from Letters and 
Journals. Toese three ccmcludiag volomoi (IV. lo VI.) are a 8«M|ae] to those 
issued in 1806. Illustrated with 12 Portraits in Photogravure and 217 Wooden s. 
Crovm 8vo, cloth, £l lls. 6d. _ 

JEISCHYLUS: the Orestean Trilogy. 

Translated into Verse, with Oommentariee and Essays, and an lutrodac- 
tion on “The Rise of Greek Tragedy.” By Prof. WARR. lUustiated 
with 13 Reprodnetions of Ancient Sculpture and Painting. 

Crown SvO| ciothp silt top» 6d. not. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A BOER OP TO-DAY. By Geokge 

0J8SINS. 

St. James'9 Enjoyable reading to those w’ho liave followed the 

war through its varying fortunes.” 

Briti‘h ir 0 eA:l«r.->“The hero died as he bad lived, unexplained ; bat in his 
career we find a splendid liistory.” 

A TRAGEDY OP ERRORS. By 

GEBALDINE HODGSON. 

G/<M0 oic i/isra d.—“ Di 8 tinctl 3 ’^ ou ^ of the common run, and we commend 
it warmij' to the attention of the novel-reading public.” 

MancheiUr Guardian.^ * A faithful and pathetic study.” 

Leeds Mercury.'^** Quiet power and unusual originalitj*.” 

SON OP JUDITH: A Tale of the 

Welsh Mining Valleys. By JOSEPH KEATING. 

A iKiwerful and original study of ihe strenuous life of Southern Wales, 
written from knowledge, and involving not only a pictares(|U6 completeness of 
detail uncommon in modem Action, but also the gradual unfolding of a romantic 
love-story, 

THE SWAY OP PHILIPPA: A 

Romance. By J. B. PATTON, Author of** Bijfi the Bancer." 

Deals with many brilliant and delightful phases of life annng clever, 
cultured, and cbanniDg |K>ople; its descriptive passages are full of life, colour, 
and lieauty; and its love-interest is sustained from the flrst {Mtge to the last. 


ANNALS OP A DOSS-HOUSE. 

By SYDNEY HALLIFAX. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. IJtist out. 

The iimterial upon which this look is foiiude I was collected by the author 
iluring a lesideiicc c.Mending over in^cc thau tan years in the Kist End of 
lijmlou. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 

MY BIRDS IN FREEDOM AND 
CAPTIVITY. 

By the Rev. HUBERT D. A8TLEY. 

With 82 Photogravures from Drawings the Author and numerous 
Headpieces. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Its. 6d. net. 

There is also a Lai^re I^iier Edition, limited to 100 oopies, printed on Huid- 
made Paper, and with Duplicate Prints of some of the Photogravures in Fints 
and others on India Paper. The prioe of this Edition may be obtained from 
the Booksellers. 

*•* This book is not intended to be a scientific treati^ on ornithology, but 
embodies the author’s personal expenenoes of the pleasure that the study and 
keeping of various birds can give. 


FLORENCE. 

By EDMUND G. GARDNER 
(Forming a Volumo in the Medlieval Town Series.) 

With Illustrations NELLY BRICHSEN, and a Map. Third Thousand. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 4e. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—^* We recall few, if an 3 ', works of a similar kind which contrive 
to display so complete a picture of an historic city—its history, politics, art, 
literature, and its spiritual life.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

RICHARD WAQNER By Houston Stewart 

CHAMBERLAIN. Translated from the German by G. A1N8L1B 
HIGHT, and revised by the AUTHOR. Wiih Photogravure Frontispiece 
and many Illustrations in the Text. Crown 4to, 10s. Od, net. 

*•* This Edition contains all the Illustrations, with the exception of the 
Photogravures and Facsimiles of Music, as in the original edition, which can 
still be obtained, price 25s. net, 

IFsffmms/sr Gossf/s.—“ Any’one on the look-out for a handsome gift-book 
could And no more suitable work thau this luxurious volume.” 

ALFRED TENNYSON. By Or. B. F. Horton. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4 fS. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—'* A very able criticism of the p^i's life aod work, and sets 
forth appreciatively, but without exaggeration, bis groat sd^vioe to humantaith 

and morals.We strongly commend this volume to our readers. It is a 

valuable contribution to the Tennyson literature.*' 

THE HOLLY TREE & THE SEVEN POOR 

TRVVBLLBaS. By OHARLBS DICKBNS. With Photograyure and 
Text Illustrations by C. £. Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “STUDIES IN LOVE." 

THE CONVERSION of MISS CAROLINE EDEN. 

By MAUDE EGERTON KING. With a Photogravure Frontispiece hy 
C. E. Brock. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 0d. net. 

THE CHRISTMAS BOOK OP THE SEASON 

THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. ‘ 

Edited by WILUAH CANTON. Part 1. 

THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. 

With Frontispiece and Title-Page in Colours, and about 150 Illustrations 
by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. net. 

}Vestminster Gazette ,—“A very beautiful volume.Stories and pictures 

together make up one of the i)rettiest children's books of the season.” 

THE ADVENTURES of ODYSSEUS. Told for 

Ubildreo. By I'. S. MARVIN, R. J. G. MAYOR, and F. M. STAWELL. 
With Illustrations and Coloured Illustrations by Charles Robinson. 58. 
net. 

OuflooA;.—“The substance of the Odyssey in simple and admirably chosen 
words, such os children may understand and enjoy.” 

LULLABIES and BABY SONGS. A Posy for 

Mothers. Compiled by A. L. J, G083ET. With 35 Illustrations by Eva 
Roos, Dem 3 ' 8vo, 38. Gd. net. 

THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Jane Porter. With 

BO Illintrations and Coloured Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson. Large 
crown 8vo, os. net. 

TALES for TOBY. By Ascott B. Hope. With 

Illustrations by W. H. lUdjiusou and S. Jacobs. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

an illustrated catalogue will be sent on 

APPLICATION. 


J. H. DENT & CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.O. 
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a^thing else. Of the rest—of Miss Haversham, Mr. 
W^er, Eochester, Sophia Western, Chicot, Munchausen, 
Miss Fotheringay with Captain Costigan, Madge Wildfire, 
“ Krishna ” Mulvanej (the maddest thing), Jorrocks, 
Gargantua, Mr. Vanslyperken, and Commodore Trunnion 
—we have only to say that, whether you like them or not 
(one or another probably everyone will hate), the more 
you look at them the more you must wonder at the 
originality and resource of the artist. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, First President of the Royal Academy. 
By Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland. With seventy-eight photogravures 
and six lithographic facsimiles in colour. (Heinemann. 
£5 68.) 

Thh wealth of pictures, the fine printing, ^d the quality 
of Sir Walter Armstrong’s text, combine to make this the 
handsomest gift-book of the season. It is a splendid 
monument to the painter whose national supremacy grows 
daily more assured. It is forty years since Euskm wrote 
the last word of his praise: 

The work of other great men is hidden in its wonderful- 
ness—you cannot see how it was done. But in Sir 
Joshua’s there is no mystery; it is all amazement. No 
question but that the touch was so laid; only that it 
mxdd have been so laid is a marvel for ever. ^ also is 
no painting so majestic in sweetness. He is lily-sceptred : 
his power blossoms, but burdens not. All other men of 
equal dignity paint more slowly; all others of equal force 
paint less lightly. TintoreC lays his line like a kmg mark¬ 
ing the boundaries of conquered lands; but Sir Joshua 
leaves it as a summer wind its trace on a lake; he could 
have painted on a silken veil, where it fell free, and not 
bent it. 

And his production was simply astonishing. Everyone 
knows, for instance, the Trafalgar-square portrait of 
Johnson; how many know that, replicas apart, Eeynolds 
painted him seven times ? A fine specimen of the perfec¬ 
tion to which the photograving process has been brought 
fronts the title-page in the portrait—gazed upon by more 
eyes during the last six months than during the previous 
century and a half of its existence—“Nelly O^Brien,” 
which is’the principal treasure of the Wallace Collection. 
With regard to it Sir Walter Armstrong points out that 
Eubens’ famous “ Chapeau-de-paUle,” a comparison with 
which inevitably institutes itseu, was not seen by Eeynolds 
till his visit to Belgium in 1781, when he admired its 
“ wonderful transparency,” but judged the breasts to be 
“ as ill-drawn as they are finely coloured.” Of Sir Walter 
Armstrong’s biog^raphy and appreciation—to which we 
shall return on another occasion—we can only say here 
that admirers of the painter are not encouraged to extrava¬ 
gance, nor lovers of the man to intemperate fondness. 

Characters of Romance. By William Nicholson. (Heine¬ 
mann. 42s. net.) 

Thbse sixteen imaginary portraits are not in method to 
be distingubhed from the admirable and original work 
that Mr. Nicholson has applied to the portraiture of living 
people and to his London Types. Upon the familiar 
brown ground are laid massive patches of black, which 
touches of bright colour accentuate and interpret. The 
first effect of a portrait of a familiar character in fiction is 
almost always a shock, and it is necessary to wipe out 
many a fond imagination if we are to appreciate Mr. 
Nicholson’s work at its true value. Don Qmxote, one of 
the most successful of these clever attempts, we reproduce 
on another page. Among the rest, Porthos is a splendid 
example of the kind of subject specially suitable to Mr. 
Nicholson’s methods. The figure is massive, heavy, and 
poised. In John Silver, the Stevensonian “like a ham” 
seems to have carried the artist a little off his feet. In fact, 
that which shines beneath the three-cornered hat is so like 
a ham that it requires an effort of detachment to see in it 


Pompei: the City, its Life and Art. By Pierre Gusman. 

Translated by Florence Simmonds and M. Jourdain. 

(Heinemann. 36s. net.) 

Althoooh the volumes dealing with the buried cities of 
Campania number over a thousand, no one fortunate 
enough to acquire M. Gusman’s handsome book is likely 
to look upon it as a superfluous addition to the list. It 
breathes throughout the spirit of an artist upon whom 
these unearthed mysteries of an arrested life have laid 
their spell. To such an one the interests of the trivial 
living world are dead. To turn these pages, to glance at 
the illustrations (there are 600 of them and twelve 
coloured plates), is for a moment to realise what must be 
the witchery of actual investigation. For the work still 
goes on. Of the nine districts into which for the purposes 
of excavation the city has been divided, only three have 
been fully searched and catalogued; while three are 
altogether untouched. Day by day are brought to light 
new inscriptions, new works of art, portraits, statues— 
many of them even with their glazing of wax intact— 
and a thousamd notes of the Hellenistic culture of the 
Augustan age. Then, “ as in the days of Noe ”— 

Here on earth they bore their fruit, mirth and folly 
were the crop: 

What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to 
stop! 

The Later Work of Aubrey Beardsley. (Lane. 428. net.) 

An obsession of beauty and terror was Beardsley’s lot. 
In almost all he did these elements, closely interwoven, 
may yet be distinguished. Lines most beautiful in them¬ 
selves are directed, as it were, by some masterful demon 
to the expression of all that the less tainted soul shrinks 
from. Cruelty, hatred, pride, imbecile vanity, abject 
selfishness trip and mince and strut and swagger; degra¬ 
dation smirks out of the gorgeous page; every decorative 
adjunct is over-ruled for evil by this alien Will. Well, 
perhaps everybody knows all that. What it is our im¬ 
partial business to say here is, that this second volume of 
the later work falls not behind its predecessor in such 
morbid charm as was to be found there. But the charm¬ 
ing Christmas Card—a Madonna and Child—with a few 
others in a less familiar kind, stands apart as the expres¬ 
sion of the sweeter, saner mood that dominated the hmt 
days of that tormented life. 


The Celestial Country: Hymns and Poems on the Joys and 
Glories of Paradise. With Illustrations after Fra 
Angelico, Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, Lippi, Bernardino 
Luini, Benozzo Gozzoli, and Carpaccio. (Seeley. 128. 6d.) 

To turn the pages of this lovely volume is to breathe a 
sweeter air. In the poems there is nothing that is cheap 
or common. From the Greek and the Latin the anonymous 
compiler has culled flowers of spiritual verse—the great 
hymns conceived by the simplicity of the saints, which 
through the ages have been cherished in the hearts of the 
faithful. Many of them are familiar, at least in part, in 
their English dress; and those who love the fragments 
commonly sung in English churches will rejoice the more 
to possess them entire. The sweet lines, the fresh grace 
of the early Italian painters, give beautiful significance to 
the liturgical hymns of East and West, and not less to the 
meditations of Milton, Vaughan, Cowper, and Newman. 
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Confession* of Saint Augustine. Edited by Temple Eksott, 
with an Introduction by Alice Meyniwl. • “Religious 
:Life’’ Series. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

“■Stripped of this”—the secondary love that, more than 
heresy, more than a will unsacrificed, had kept him for a 
while from the First and Only Fair—“ St Augustine 
stood alone with the end of his search, alone in the great 
sincerity, one of the greatest sincerities of the human 
race.” For it is the entire sincerity of a great nature that 
marks—nay, that makes —a great man. That is why the 
Confessions come, to us over and over again—this time in a 
beautiful dress that would suit the shelves of a monastic 
library. Principallj', however, this edition has a differ¬ 
ential value in the Introduction from which we have 
quoted, wherein, with her firm and gentle hand, Mrs. 
Meynell preludes so just an accord. 

Tke Foems of Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrated and Decorated 
by W. Heath Robinson. With an Introduction by H. 
Noel Williams. (Macmillan.) 

Any admirer of Poe’s uncanny genius will be glad to 
possets this edition of his poems. For in Mr. Heath 
Robinson’s illustrations there is nothing to wound the 
most sensitive preconceptions. He has known how to 
touch very sympathetically the fantastic notions of his 
author, and, in the pure lines of decorative drawing, to 
keep far enough from the gross and the obvious. Mr. 
Williams’s Introduction, if not particularly distinguished, 
may serve its purpose in guiding the explorer of a younger 
generation to a just appreciation of a poet who, whatever 
may bo said as to bis limitations, does rank among 

The bards sublime, 

■Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time. 


Along French Byways (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net), by Mr. 
Clifton Johnson, “is a book of strolling, a book of nature. 



a book of peasant life, intermingled with the chance 
experiences of the narrator.” The impressions recorded 


are those of a man who keeps a pleasantly open mind. 
There are particularly interesting chapters on “ French 
Child Life ” and “ French Thrift,” and those dealing with 
Lourdes and Barbizon treat with some freshness subjects 
which we have come to regard as almost threadbare. The 
volume is fully illustrated with many well-selected and 
characteristic photographs, those of field and village life 
being especially good. 

Mrs. Seton-xhompson, in A Woman Tenderfoot (Nutt, 
68. net), has given us her experiences ns a huntress “ out 
West,” and very entertaining experiences they are. The 
adventures are described with much humour and light¬ 
heartedness, the instinct of the woman often clashing with 
the sterner realities of sport. Mrs. Seton-Thompson’s 
first elk gave her no joy. “I sat on the ground where 
I was and made no attempt to go near him. So that 
was all. One instant a magnificent breathing thing, 
the next—nothing.” A good gift-book either for boys 
or athletic girls. 

We have recently mentioned Messrs. Macmillan’s (Ss. 6d. 
net) “Library of English Classics.” This series is so 
particularly excellent both in form and matter that we refer 
to it again at this season of 
gifts. The set would make a 
handsome contribution to any 
library, containing, as it does, 
such classics as Bacon’s Essays, 

Malory’s Morte ^Arthur, 

Fielding’s Tom Jones, and Shel¬ 
ton’s Bon Quixote. We con¬ 
template with pride our row of 
tall rod volumes along which 
just sufficient gold gutters to 
please the eye. 

We have received new 
editions of Penelope's English 
Experiences and Penelope's 

Experiences in Scotland (Gay 
& Bird), by Miss Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. The popularity of ■ 
these books is attested by the 
fact that they have reached 
respectively their eighth and 
ninth editions. Their quaint 
humour reads as briskly as 
ever, and Mr. C. E. Brock in 
his illustrations has happily it u"uiii be imjxssiHe to ami/thtifTe 
caueht the 
spirit of 
Miss "Wiggin’s work, 
two of these drawings. 

We have from Mr. John Leyland, in 
the “Country Life Library,” a volume 
■N devoted to The Shakespeare Country 
(Newnes, 10s. 6d. net). The book is 
. , very fully illustrated from photographs, 
and contains a large amount of topo¬ 
graphical detail. Stratford is exhaustively dealt 
with. 

In the latest volume of the “ Mediaeval Towns ” series 
(Dent) Mr. W. H. Hutton deals with Constantinople. He 
refers to his work as “ the holiday task, very pleasant to 
him, of a College don.” The volume takes its place 
worthily in an excellent series. 

“The Little Library” (Methuen, Is. 6d. net) has been 
increased by seven volumes—Tennyson’s Maud and Early 
Poems, Kinglake’s Eothen, the first part of The Vision of 
Bante, A Little Book of English Prose, and John Malifax 
(2 voU.). 

The first volume of Mr. Buxton Forman’s now complete 
edition of the Works of John Keats (Gowans & Gray, Is. 
net.) contains the poems published in 1817 and Endymion, 
There are numerous footnotes—too numerous, perhaps— 
and a prefatory memoir. 
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The latest volumes of “ The Chiswick Shakespeare ” 
(Bell) are Coriolanus, Much Ado about Nothing, and Antony 
and Cleopatra. This is a most charming series, and Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s illustrations, although not everybody’s 



1AM DYING EGYPT 


ACT-IV-SCENE-XV 


taste, really add to its value, which can be said of few 
Shakespeare illustrations. Mr. Shaw’s work has intel¬ 
lectual and imaginative qualities of a high order. He 
does not narrow his subjects by endeavouring to indi¬ 
vidualise character too strongly; he gives us symbols 
rather, with rigorous decorative effects. We reproduce 
a drawing from Antony and Cleopatra. 

We may also mention Messrs. Newnes’s neat and con¬ 
venient edition of Shakespeare, now nearing completion, 
and the edition edited by Mr. GoUancz (Dent). The latter 
has many antiquarian and topogp-aphical illustrations, some 
of which possess considerable interest. 

A second edition of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s study of 
Tennyton (Isbister) has been issued, with portraits, in two 
pretty volumes. 

Beckford’s Vathek (Gibbings, 2s. 6d.) has turned up 
once more, this time with an Introduction by Dr. Garnett. 
A pleasant volume to handle, with half-a-dozen clever 
etchings by Mr. Herbert Nye. 

■ From Mr. John Lane comes a booklet of Eossetti’s, 
Blessed Damosel (Is. net), and Browning’s Love Poems in 
“The Lovers’ Library” (Is. 6d. net). The illustrations to 
the Blessed Damosel, by Mr. Percy Bulcock, are extremely 
Eossettian in artistic manner. 

We have already referred to the appearance and form 
of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of English Verse, 
and we now receive from the publishers (The Clarendon 
Press) a copy beautifully printed on India paper. This 
edition is so excellent, suitable alike for shelf or 
pocket, that the earlier volume seems outshone by its 
smaller sister. 


Books for Children. 


“ Children’s books” is a phrase that covers, perhaps, too 
much ground. It means, used in the ordinary way, alike 
such stories as Mr. Henty writes, such stories as Mr. Lang 
collects, such stories as Mrs. Molesworth writes, such 
medleys of rhyme and picture as the adventures of the 
Golliwogg, and also those highly-coloured publications 
that are known to the trade as “ toy-books.” 

Obviously there must be some attempt at distinction. 
As a convenient, if not final, classification, we are, in the 
articles that follow, calling those books which make 
their principal appeal through their pictures, and are aimed 
at quite small children, “ Picture Books ” ; those books 
aimed at children between (say) seven and thirteen, which 
consist of stories and illustrations, the principal appeal 
being through the story, “ Story Books ” ; and those books 
which make the story everything, and give the artist only 
a minute opportunity, or none at all—aiming to fill the gap 
between “ Story Books” and romance proper—“ Tales for 
Bovs and Girls.” 

The g;reat number of children’s books now published 
annually makes it impossible to do more than mention by 
name a large proportion; but in order that this mention 
should have more than a mere catalogue meaning, we 
have arranged the books in each division in the order of 
merit which seems to us right. 

The Best “ Picture Books.” 


An illustrator who understands the needs of the nursery 
as well as anyone now drawing is Mr. Harry B. NeLlson, 
who is represented this year by two books: Droll Doings 
(Blackie) and The Jungle School (Cassell). Mr. Neilson 
has a positive genius for making animals comic: his 
naughty elephants and foolish rabbits, his domestic lions 
and indisposed bears, are practically perfect. They have 
not the rich humour of Oberlander’s drawings (in the 
Fliegetide Blatter),- but for the nursery they go as far as 
need be. 

Beasts and birds seriously drawn—of ^eat fascination 
to the young observer—are to be found in Mr. Percy J. 
Billinghurst’s One Hundred Stories of Animals (Lane). 
This book is to be recommended very highly. 

The return of Miss Kate Greenaway to the Christmas 
book is an event which calls for celebration. Miss Green¬ 
away does not, however, belong this year properly to the 
section “ Picture Books,” because she is ^ied with the 
charming author of Elisabeth and Her German Garden in a 
work— The April Baby's Book of Tunes (Macmillan)—which 
everyone will, of course, read. The pictures are only a 
detail. None the less we place it here. Miss Greenaway 
does not quite recapture the delicious innocencies and 
quaintnesses of her earlier manner, but it is very pleasant 
to see her at work again. 

Little, if any, less satisfying to the child’s eye are the 
pictures by an artist new to us—Miss Edith Harwood— 
in Mrs. Gomme’s Old English Singing Games (Allen). Miss 
Harwood, who has a very agreeable, if rather sombre, 
sense of colour, and a winsome fancy, is a worthy addition 
to the ranks of the illustrators. 

Miss Florence K. Upton, the inspired creator of the Qolli- 
wogg, is another artist who precisely comprehends what 
children want. The new volume of that great epic—the 
Golliwoggiad— The Golliwogg's Polar Adventures (Long¬ 
mans), has pictures us ingeniously coloured and profoundly 
moving as any of the series. 

Miss Praeger’s Tale of the Little Twin Dragons (Mac¬ 
millan) is a happy exercise in humorous-gprotesque, carried 
out with much skill and spirit. The work shows through¬ 
out the mind really eager to amuse its chosen audience. 

Mr. F. D. Bedford, the artist of Four and Twenty Toilers 
(Eichards), has the root of the matter. Drama, which, of 
course, is of the highest importance, does not come easily 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S BOOKS for PRESENTS. 


JC78T PUBUSHSD.— A VOLUNTSBIfA BXPBRIBNOn IN THK MBR WAR.— With a Frontispieqe. crown 8vo, 6b. 

NOTIOR —The FIRST IMPRESSION having been Bold out before publication, a SECOND IMPRESSION is in the press, and will be ready immediately. . 

IN THE RANKS OF THE GI-V- A Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences 

with the O.I.y. Battery (Hon. Artillery Company') in South Africa. By ** Driver ” ERSKINE CHILDERS, Olerk in the Houee of Commons. 


NRW VOLUMR RY DR. W. H« PITOHBTT.— On DK )EMBBK 18. Grown 8vo, 68. 

WELLINGTON’S MEN. Some So idler-Autobiographies 

[Kincaid’s “ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade ” ; ** Rifleman Harris " ; Anton’s ** Military Life **; Mercer’s “ 'Waterloo.”] Edited by W. H. FITCHBTT, M.A., 
LL D., Author of ** Deeds that Won ti.e Empire,” **Fights for the Flag,** “How England Saved EJurope," Ac. 

*«* TNiw work doocriboo watr mm ooon by tho man In tbo ranks. Tksra Is snougrti rsality aboMt It to Alva it histoHoal valuSf 

with sufRoisnt porsensi ineldsnt to mako It roadablo as a novsi. 

A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: being the Recollections of the First Premier of 

Natal. By the Hon. Sir JOBN ROBINSO'T, K.n.M.G , Author of “ George Lindoh,” " The Colonies a'.d the Century," 4c. Large crown 8vo, lOs. «d. 

Pall Mall Qazattf.—" Yew could write a South African b<x>k carrying so much authority as one by Sir John Boblnsou, and these reminiscences conetituM one 
triumphant testimonial to the peraistence for g'lod of British men. It is a story to make every Briton proud of his race, of Ka*a!, and of Sir John Robinson, and 
a story for every Briton to read." 


SKETCH.—“Unquestionably the most striking book the War has 
produced. A masterly piece of work, a real contribution to his¬ 
torical writing.” 

SIXTH IMmMION NOW RKADY. 

SKVKNTH IMPRESSION (SIOOND RDITION) IN THK PRKSS. 

With Maps, large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

THE GREAT BOER WAR. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY/’ “RODNEY STONE.” “UNOLE 
BBRNAC.” “THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘KOROSKO/” “THE GREEN 
FLAG. AND OTHER STORIES OF WAR AND SPORT/* Ac. 

Whatever historieB of the War in South Africa are written. Dr. 

Conan Doyle’s * Great Boer War ’ muet remain the history It ie a wonderful 

piece of writiog, {tainetakingly accurate, and as brilliantly pictQreB<iue as any 
of the novels which have made Dy* Doyle's name a household w*ord. Mar¬ 
vellously exciting, admirably lucid, scropulously just.** 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

On DECEMBER 18. NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
(the TWENTY-THIRD EDITION). 

THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyle. 

With 8 Full-i>age Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDITN. 

By Mrs. C. W. EARLB, Author of " Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden." 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. Larjfe crown Hvo, 78. 6«L 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. By 

Mra. 0. W. EARLE. With an Appendix by Ladv CONSTANCE LYTTON. 
■nVENPY-THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 78. (hi. 

THE MEN of tbe MERCHANT SERVICE: being 

the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for 'Longshore Beaders By FRAN 1C 
T. BULLBN. F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘Caolalot,’ ** “The 
Log of a Sea Waif,” Ac. Large pc^t 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE CRUISE of the ‘CACHALOT’' ROUND 

the WORLD after SPERM WHALES. By FRANK T. BULLBN. First 
Mate. The Volume includes a Letter to the Author from Rudyard Kipling. 
SIXTH EDITION. With 8 lllustratious and a Chart. Large p(»t 8vo, 
8s. Od. 

THE LOG of a SEA WAIF: being Recollections of 

theFirstPonr Years of my Sea Life, By FRANK T. BULLRN, F.R.G.S., 
Autlnr of “ The Cruise of the * Cachmot,' ” “ Idylls of tho Sea,** Ac, 
SECOND IMPRESSION, With 8 Full-page llluAtrationa specially drawn 
by Arthur Twidle. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE; the Story 

of the Great War (1793-1815). By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., Author 
of *' Deeds that ^on the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” Ac. -& vols., 
crotvn 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FIGHTS for the FLAG. Second Ediuon. With 16 

Portraits. 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marllwroiigh. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DEEDS that WON the EMPIRE. Twelfth Edition. 

With IG Portraits and 11 Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A TREASURY of IRISH POETRY in the ENGLISH 

TONGUE. Edited by tho Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOkE and T. W. 
ROLLESTON, Crown 6vo, 78. 6d. 

Among The Contributors to the volume are Mr. Lionel Johnson, Mr. A. P. 
Graves, Professor W. McNeile Dixon, Dr. George Sigerson, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
Mr. D. J. O’Donoghne, Mr. W. B. Yeats, and Mr. George Rassell (“A. K.’*;. 

LORD LTLFORD (THOMAS LITTLETON.. 

FOURTH BARON), F.Z.8., President of the British Ornithologists* 
I Union. A Memoir by his Sister. With an Introduction by the Bishop of 

T.K>ndon. With a Portrait, 16 Fall-page Illustrations, and a Facsimile 
Letter. Large croHm 8vo, lOs. 6d. [On Hecember 14. 

I DOMESTICITIES. A Little Book of Household 

I Impiessions. By B.V. LUCAS. Small fcap.8vo,5s. lOn JJecember 10. 

CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. Reprinted 

from tbe Comhill Mngazine. By the Author of “ Pages from a Private 
Diary.** Crown 8vo, (to. 

I BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

; PAGE A from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from 

I the CbrnAiU IfagatiM. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

A LIFE Of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney 

LEE. Fjditor of “Tbe Dictionary’ of National Bii^raphy.** FOURTH 
EDITION. With a Portrait of SUakesiieare, a Portrait of the Earl of 
Southampton, and Faobimiies of Shakespeare's known Signatures. 
Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 

Also tbe ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol., medium 8vo. 

I profusely illustrated with Photi^travures, Topographical Views, &c., Ite.; and 
the STUDENT’S EDITION, with Photogravure PWe and 4 Full-page lUus- 
! trations. Crown 8vo, 2s. Od. 

' THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs. FnUer 

MAlTLAN D. Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Ranlacre,” 
Ac., and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. FOURTH IJiPRESSlON. 

I Crown Svo, ds. 

. THE COMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT 

BROWNING. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRHELL, Q 
M.P.. Hiul FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols , largo crown 8vo, Ijouiul 
I ill cloth, gilt top, with a i’urtrait FroDti9])ieco to each volume, 78. 6d. iier 

I volume. 

! THE POEMS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 

BROWNING. Complete in 1 vol., with Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, w’ith gilt top, 7e. Od. 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 

BARRETT BROWNING. First Series, crown Svo, Ss.6d.; Second Series, 

I crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

I A SELEOTIONT from the POETICAL WORKS of 

ROBERT BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, Ss. 6d.; Second Series, 
crown Svo, 3s. 6d. ___ 

NOVSLS OF THC SKAbON. 

' THIRD IMPRESSION. With IHustrations by Albert Sterner, Crown Svo, 6e. 

' ELEANOR. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author of 

i “ Robert Blsmere,’* “ Marcella,” “ Sir George Treasady,*’ Ac. 

fit. Jamee't Gaxeffe.—“ The character of Lucy Foster is beautifully drawn. 
. The htruggle between jealousy and friendship in Mro. Bur^yne is exceed¬ 
ingly true to life. Tbe situation is intensely dramatic .. . Mra. Uumphiy Ward 
> has realised it with subtle insight, aud handled it with a refined and feeling 

touch which no contemp rary writer could surpass_Tbe whole book shows a 

great writer at her very best.** 

A DAUGHTER of the FIELDS By Katharina 

TYNAN, Author of “ The Dear Irish Girl,” “ She Walks in Beauty,” Ac. 
SeoUman.^** As pretty and lileasing an Irish story aa ever Miss Tynan has 
written.” 


T LEAVES. A Collection of Pieces for Public 

Reading. By EDWARD F.TORNER. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo,36.6d, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MORI T LIAVIIi AOollwetion 

of Pieces for Public Reading. 
Second Eoitiuii. Crown Svo, 4s. Gd. 


TAMTlaCR*! SI8TKR, and other 

Untruthful .Stories. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, 38. Gd. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS and IDEALS of ACTIVE 

CAREERS. Edited by K, H. PITCAIRN. Large crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BRIDGES. 

Vols. 1. and II. Small )K)st Svo, Gs. each. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey, Author of 

“V'ice-Versa,** “The Giant’s Robe,” **A Fallen Idol,*’ Ac. SECOND 
IMl*KE8SION. With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, Gs. 

Daily Telegraph.^*' A deci<led success.Mr. F. Anstey's (maint conceit 

is in his )>esi manner. It is <iuietly humorous from start to floisn, aud invari¬ 
ably bright.” 

THE ISLE of UNREST. By Henry Seton 

MERUIMAN, Author of “ The Sowers,” “ In Kedar’s Tents,’* “ Roden's 
Coruor.” With 6 Full-i)ago Iilustraiioos, crown bvo, 6s. 

Third Impression neaiig eold out- 

Fourth impression in the,Frees. 

Capital roaiUng, absorbing reading.An exciting story, with 

* thrills ’ Ht every third page.” 


MSSSRS. SMITH, EL0E& d: CO. will be happy to tend a copy of their CA.TALOQUB poU free on application. 
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to him: but detail he undentande and giree. The Talue 
of this hook lies in its fidelity to that Mnd of life which 
interests children profoundly. Our own opiifion is &at 
Mr. Bedford’s art will wear better than that of many of 
his competitors, on account of its sincerity. 

From Mr. Bichards also comes A Trip to Toylatid, by 
Mr. Henry Mayer, which has the quality of interest well 
developed. A child cannot but want to know what 
happens on the next page; and that is half the battle. 
Mr. Mayer is perhaps over exuberant, over sophisticated ; 
but his drawings are full of spirit and vigour, and his 
subject is a right one. The first half of the book could 
hardly bo better. 

Mr. Walter Crane won his spurs many years ago. Now 
generations, however, arise who do not know him, and the 
reprint, in one volume, of his Beauty and the Beaet, and two 
other books (Lane), may be considered as new. Mr. Crane 
has grave faults of stifiness and angularity; but his colour 
atones^ for much. He also understands detail, though in 
the spirit of a decorative artist rather than as a Mend of the 
nursery. None the less, he prevails. 

Anything more different than the toy-book methods of 
Mr. Crane and Mr. J. A. Shepherd, the artist of A Frog 

He Would - and Who Killed Cock Rohin f (Bichards), 

could not be imagined; but Mr. Shepherd prevails too. 
Mr. Shepherd mi^t, we think; have put more care into 
his work (the nurseiy is as well worth drawing for as the 
Strand Magazine) -, but his pen and spirits carry him 
through. 

S > much for the more self-conscious of the now Picture 
books—the Picture books in which the artist’s tempera¬ 
ment has play. There remain a number of excwent 
toy-books in colours, issued by Messrs. Nelson, where wo 
have pictures of a more realistic character and less per¬ 
sonality, really fine pictures, well coloured and full of 
recognisable life. These are The Red, White, and Blue, A 
Week at the Farm, and By Rail, treating respectively of 
ships, the country, and the railway-train. All are &«t- 
rate. 

Other " Picture Books.” 

Many of the books which we have put into the second 
class of “Picture Books” suffer from lack of thought; 
others from lack of material; and others from inferior 
workmanship or mistaken choice of subject. 

Mr. J. Hassall’s pictures in Barbara'» Song Book (Allen) 
have great qualities and are most successfully coloured, 

but too little happens.-Mrs. Farmiloe’s book Biecallilli 

(Bichards) is open to the same objection. Mrs. Farmiloe 
bbs a delightful touch, and to the adult eye her pictures are 
charming, but it is difficult to believe that before deciding 
upon a drawing she asks herself the question : “ How can 
1 make this most interesting to a child?” There is no 

other way, if success is to be reached.-A similar fault 

is to be urged against A Child!'s London (Sands), by Mr. 
Carton Moore Park, where the artist has sacrificed nothing 

of his art in the interests of the nursery.-In The Little 

Boy Book (Lane) Mr. Frank Verbeck, the artist, has given 

too much rein to a tendency to the gfrotesque.-A very 

pretty illustrator is Miss Grace A. May, the author of 
some delicate little scenes in Proverhe Improved (Lane), 
but we cannot praise it as we should like on account of a 
certain lack of interest in the general subject. A picture 
should tell its own tale rather more clearly, than these do. 

-Another illustrator with a very soft pencil and a 

pleasant sense of fun is Miss Bosataund Praeger, author 
of The Child's Picture Grammar (Allen), as well as of 
the Dragon book mentioned below. But—think of it! 
—a picture grammar. It is almost a contradiction in 

terms.-Mistaken subject is also the objection to The 

Tremendous Twins; or. How the Boers Were Beaten 
(Bichards), by Mrs. Ernest Ames. It is an error to 
falsify history of so recent a date for the amusement of 
children. They are not deceived, and are therefore 


bewildered. Mrs. Ames is, however, very good fun: a 
remark we cannot extend for a moment to the T n Little 
Boer Boys (Dean & Son) of Mr. A. 8. Forrest, which is an 
outrage on good taste. 

Among other books of the season are FiddXeetieke 
(Pearson), by Miss Hilda Oowham, a lady with a 
skilful pencil, but too undisciplined a fancy. The real 
wants of the nursery can never have been considered by 
her. The humour of spiral legs, we would point out, is 

soon exhausted.-Mr. W. T. Horton, the author of 

Chrigs (Moffatt & Paige), has also thought too little, and 

has, moreover, been too sparing of his drawing.-Mr. 

Arthur Layard’s Mary's Menagerie (Hurst & Blackett) errs 
against good taste too often to be recommended. Pictures 
of animals in padded rooms and of birds overcome by 

whiskey are out of place in books for children.- Tke 

Bunkum Book (Wame) has a wealth of colour and fantastic 
incident, but we cannot recommend it. Children are far 
more interested in what is normal, unless the abnormal has 

sympathetic pains behind it.-Of Mother Goose Cooked 

(Lane), by J. H. Myrtle and B. Bigby, we cannot find any¬ 
thing good to say.-Mr. Forrest’s John Gilpin (Doan) 

repr^uces too closely for our taste the idea of Caldecott’s 
treatment of the same theme, without his imagination, 
grace, or quality of humour. 

The Best “ Story Books.” 

High in this section we would put Granny's Wonderful 
Chair, by Frances Browne (Griffith & Farran), which, 
though an old book reprinted, is to this generation quite 
new; and certainly no really new book of this present 
season contains a better sense of story-telling. 

Edward Lear’s Nonsense Songs (Wame) is also an old 
book, and a book, too, that is fairly well known; but Mr. 
Leslie Brooke’s admirable drawings, quite in the Lear 
spirit, give it a fresh character. His treatment of the 
Dong with the Luminous Nose is most satisfactory. This 
book, by the way, may also be had in two volumes —The 
Jumblies and The Pelican Chorus. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in the search for colour by which to 
name his annual collections, has this year come to grey, 
which has hardly a Christmassy sound. But The Grey 
Fairy Book (Longmans) is grey only in name. The 
quality of story is naturally getting less rich; but Mr. 
Lang does not make mistakes in these matters. 

Mr. William Canton, who is best known for his writings 
about 'children, is now writing for them. In The True 
Annals of Fairy Land (Dent) he blends with considerable 
skill and charm a new story with several of the old ones. 
Btis title makes perhaps too large a claim; but the book 
is always pleasant, if unnecessarily archaic now and then. 
Some of Mr. Charles Bobinson’s illustrations are involved 
to a point of bewilderment. “Simplify, simplify,” we 
would say to him, in Thoreau’s phrase. 

For admirable illustrations joined to good story there is 
no better book this year than Mr. Seton Thompson’s 
Biography of a Grizzly (Hodder & Stoughton). The story 
might be fimer, one feels—more exciting, more picturesque; 
but, as far as it goes, it is deeply interesting. Mr. Nutt 
is also publishing for Mr. Seton Thompson a selection of 
four stories from Wild Animals I Have Known (which is 
now a f^assic in America), entitled Raggylug the RiJibit. 

From America come also The Bream Fox Story Book, by 
Mabel Osgood Wright (Macmillan), embodying in the 
Dream Fox (who rides a Night Mare) a new and 
useful addition to nursery mythology; and In the Beep 
Woods (Heinemann), by Albert Bigelow Paine, a suffi¬ 
ciently successful attempt to reap in Uncle Bemus’s fields. 
Mr. Paine’s especial heroes are Mr. Possum and Mr. Coon. 
The illustrations are many and agreeably circumstantiaL 

The lady who writes imder the name of E. Nesbit last 
year delighted children with The Treasure Seekers. This 
year she has put forth The Book of Bragons (Harpers), 
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which, though commanding attention, has not quite the 
right touch. The reader is not convinced that the author 
is in earnest—a grave fault. The Ulustrations, by Mr. 

H. E. Millar, are admirable.-^Mr. Millar is also happy 

in Th» Ruhy Fairy Book (Hutchinson), a collection of 

modem fairy tales.-Other collections of fairy or magical 

stories are Fairy TcdtB from Afar (Hutchinson), a transla¬ 
tion from the Danish of Qrundtvig, and Wonder Stories 
from Herodotus (Harpers), by Messrs. O. H. Boden and 
W. B. D’Almeida, in which, perhaps for the first time, 
children may learn the moving histories of Croesus and 
Astyages, Ladronius and Folycrates. To serve up 
Herodotus thus was a happy thought. Mr. Qranville 
Fell’s illustrations lack sympathy, but are decoratively 
effective. That, however, is not what the nursery wants. 

In this section we would also place Mrs. Dearmer’s A 
Noah's Ark Geography (Macmillan), which, though its story 
might be still better—more concentrated and amusing— 
easily conquers. Mrs. Dearmer’s coloured plates are not to 

be resisted by any small child.-The Tales Told in the 

Zoo (Unwin), by F. C. Gould and F. H. C. Gould, belong 
to a more permanent category. One can imagine these 
interesting legends—in which so many 6mimal mysteries 
are accounted for—being read for many years to come. 
It is a pity that Mr. F. C. Gould did not take the work 
of illustrating more seriously. A man who can do so 
much to amuse politicians might have toiled a little more 
to make attractive pictures for children. 

The real novelty of the season is a book published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, called The Home of Santa Claus, the 
author of which, Mr. George A. Best, has illustrated the 
books by photographs. This sounds a difficult process; 
but ingenmty wUl overcome most obstacles, and ingenuity 
has been at play here. Dolls and dolls’-houses have been 
arranged to make citizens and cities, and, with the wig- 
makeFs help, a real Father Christmas has been contrived. 
After these preparations the production of the pictures 
was simple. The narrative is a matter-of-fact account 
of the wonderful country, fairly well done. 

Lastly, we would recommend the new illustrated edition 
of The Scottish Chiefs which Mr. Dent publishes. 

Other “ Story Books.” 

We cannot recommend so readUy some of the remaining 
books in the division of “ Story Books.” Mr. Gelett 
Burgess’s The Lively City of Ligg (Methuen), for instance, 
though filled with very unusual fancy, does not satisfy us 
as a children’s book. Grand pianos that are in love with 
windmills, ships that rush over the land, lamp-posts that 
go for trips on a steamer, are a little too much, unless 
they have more fun to fortify them than Mr. Burgess 
possesses. Invention alone cannot stand. 

Mr. Burgess is the author and artist also of Goops 
(Methuen), the verse of which is very happy. The draw¬ 
ings, however, have monotony, and Mr. Burgess’s idea of 
a small child is so unfinished as to be positively unpleasant. 
But altogether we are disposed—remembering that children 
can hardly share this view—to class Goops with the beet 

books of its class.-Mr. E. H. Cooper, the author of 

Wyemarke and the Mountain Fairies (Duckworth & Co.), 
commits the error of being too satisfied with his narrative 
gifts. There is about this book an air of “ Fairy stories ! 
Bless your heart, they’re as easy as talking,” which is dead 

against the rules of the game.-Mr. G. E. Farrow’s 

Mandarin's Kite (8keffing;ton) also suffers a little from its 
author’s apparent content, but Mr. Farrow has done his 

best to make every page amusing.-In the same class as 

Mr. Farrow’s, but less nimble and mercurial, is Mr. H. E. 
Inman’s Gohho-Boho, The Two-Eyed Griffin (Wame), a 
story of the adventures in London—on Alice-in-Wonder- 
land principles—of certain children. Gog and Magog, 
John Gilpin, and the Griffin at Temple Bar, all play a 
part. The book baffles criticism, but its intentions are 
sound, and children may find it good.-Judge Parry, 


abandoning his own invention, has this year retold Don 
Quixote (Blackie) for children, with pictures by Mr. Walter 
Crane. The result is a handsome book, but we cannot 
admire the Judge’s effort. Don Quixote may well wait. 

-Nor can we esteem very highly The Adventures of 

Odysseus (Dent) as told by F. S. Martin, E. T. C. Mayor, 
and F. M. Stawell. They seem to us to have no advantages 

whatever over Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. -From Mr. 

Dent come also coital illustrated editions of Marryat’s 
Peter Simple and Dickens’s Holly Tree Inn, but these are 
not exactly for children. 


Tales for Boys and Girls. 

Eighty-eight stories for growing boys and girls. 
Eighty-eight separate efforts to charm and stimulate the 
mind of young England. And this is the crop of one 
autumn ; the commissariat train, so to speak, following the 
g;reat army of young^sters which is about to encamp round 
the Christmas fireside. Filed in great heaps on our 
office-table, these books laugh at our efforts to deal with 
them. We can at least catalogue and classify. 

Home. 


BeU (M.), A Work-a-Day World .(3.P.C.K.) 2/0 

Toldieman (L. £.), Celia's Oosqneat.(Chambers) 

Meade (L. T.), The Beauforts.(Griffith) 2/6 

Holeeworth (Mrs.), The Three Witches.(Chambers) 3/6 

Erans (F. B.), The Squires of Karltoodale.(C B.T.S.) 3/6 

Orr (E ), The Orertons.(Nelson) 1/0 

Austin (8 ), Tib and Sib .(Wells) 2/6 

Jackson (A. F.), Orer the Garden Gate.(8.P.C.K.) 2/6 

Elringrton (H.), The Adventures of Roly.(Blackie) 2/0 

Robson (L. S.), The Girl without Ambition.(Cassell) 

Haverfleld (E. Ii), Rhoda .(Nelson) 2/6 

52 Stirring Stories for Girls (Ed. A. H. Miles.) ...(Hntohinson) 

Legh (M. H. C.), Gold in the Furnace .(Relig. Tract Soo) 

Author of “ Laddie,” Tom's Boy.(Chambers) 5/0 

Green (E. B.), The Wooing of Vsl.(Hntohinson) 3/6 

MnlhoUand (R.), Cynthia's Bonnet Shop.(Blackie) 5/0 

Mansergh (J.), Sisters Three .(Cassell) 3/6 

Merchant (B.), From the Soonrge of the Tongue.(Melrose) 3/6 

Reade (F. G.), A Danghter-in-Law .(S.P.C.K.) 

Mallandaine (C. E.), The Shadow of the Cliff.(S.P.C K.) 3/0 

Leslie (B.), Arthur's Inheritance .(Blackie) 2/0 

Hayward (G. M.), The Other One.(Pearson) 5/0 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The House that Grew.....(Macmillan) 4/6 

Tynan (K.), Three Fair Maids .(Blackie) 6/0 

Swan (A. S.), An American Woman.(Hutchinson) 

Gaye (D. T. A), Ivy and Oak .(Nelson) 2/0 

Ctmppell (J.), A Little Bay of Sunshine .(Nelson) 1/0 

Velvin (E.), and Haverfleld (E. L.), A Terrible Fend ...(Nelson) 2;0 

Meade (L. T.), Seven Maids.(Chambers) 6;0 

Green (B. E.), A Fiery Chariot .(Hutchinson) 

Historical Fighting. 

Brereton (Capt. F. 8.), In the King's Service.(Blackie) 5/0 

Henty (G. A.), In the Irish Brigade.(Blackie) 6/0 

Henty (G. AJ, Out With Garibaldi .(Blackie) 5/0 

Pollard (E. F.). My Lady Marcia .(Nelson) .5/0 

Green (B. B.), After Worcester .(Nelson) 5/0 

Eady (K M.). Adventures All.(Nelson) 2/6 

Hayens (H.), The Red, White and Green.(Nelson) 6/0 

Green (E. E), A Gordon Highlander.(Nelson) 2/6 

Neufeld (C.), Under the Rebial’s Reign.(Wells) 6/0 

Moore (H. C.), Britons at Bay .(Wells) 3/6 

Hollis (G.), The Son of jElla.(S P.C.K.) 2/0 

Green (E. E ), The Silver Axe.(Hntohinson) 

Ellis (E, 8,), Red Jacket . (Cassell) 2/6 

Church (Rev. A. J,), Helmet and Spear.(Seeley) 6/0 

Travel, Hunting, ^c. 

Smith (G. B.). The Romance of the South Pole .(Nelson) 2/0 

Shirley (E.), Up the Creeks .(Nelson) 1/6 

Marobant (B.), Held at Ransom.(Blackie) 2/6 

Stables (Dr. G ), In Far Bolivia.(Blackie) 3/6 

Nisbet (H.), Hunting for Gold.(Warne) 3/6 

Stables (Dr. G.). Travels by the Fireside .(Wame) 3/6 

52 Stirring Stories for Boys (Ed. Miles, A. H) ...(Hntohinson) 5/0 

52 Stories of the British Empire (Ed. Miles, A. H.) 

(Hutohinson) 5/0 

Golsohmann (L.). Boy Crnsoes .(Blabkie) 3/6 

Macllwaine (H. C ), The White Stone.(Wells) 

Senior (B.), Paid in Gold.(Griffith) 6/0 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 

^__ ____ 


Children’s Classics and Books for the Little Ones. 


New llluetrated Editions of Mr. Edward Lear’s world* 
famed ’ Nonsense Songs.” 

Grown 4to, cloth gilt, colonred edges, 68 . 

NONSENSE SONGS. 

By EDWARD LEaB. With Illnstrations by L. tieslie Bronke. 

11 Foil-Page Coloured Plates and nnmerons Blaok acd White 
Ecgrayings. 

Small crown Ito,attractive picture hoards, colonred edges, each Ss. 6 d. 

THE PELICAN CHORUS. 

And other Nonsense Verses. 

By EDWABD LEAR. 

With 8 Foil-Page Colonred Plates and homerons Black and White 
Engravings by L. Leslie Brooke. 

THE JUMBLIES, 

And other Nonsense Verses. 

By EDWABD LEAR. 

With 8 Foil-Page Coloured Plates and nnmeroos Black and White 
Engravings by L. Leslie Brooke. 

Royal Itj, oblong, varnished pictore boards, cloth back, price 63 . 

THE BUNKUM BOOK: 

A Tale of Topsy Turvy Land. 

32 Poll-Page Pictures in Goloots by Maud Trelawny. With 
Descriptive Verses by AnBBfcT Hopwood. 

NEW FAIRY BOOK 

Demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, Bs. 

GOB BO BOBO: the Two- 

By H. ESCOTT INMAN. 

Mr. Inman introduces bis readers to ** Gobbo-Bobo,” otherwise “The 
Temple Bar Griffin," who keeps ?aard over London, opposite the I^aw Courts. 
Wonderful a^lventures follow, and we come across noiabilities of the town— 
real and mTstical personals ( f old time and to*dav beinj^ jumbled up in the 
most deli^'htfal manner, such as the Aldermanic Turtle, who refuses to be 
made into soup, tbe Dandy Lion, the Welsh Rabbit, Goff and Ma^ofr* Ac. Mr. 
Mason’s Illustrations are very happy in expressing tbe author’s queer fancies, 
and help to complete a charming children’s volume. 


WORKS BY WALTER CRANE. 

WALTER CRANE’S PICTORE BOOK. Comprising ‘‘The 

Baby's Opers,” “The Baby's Bouquet,” and “The Bab.v'sOwn ^sop.” 
• With the Original Desims in Colour by WALTER CE3NE. Printed by 
EDMUND EVANS. Edition de Lnxe. Largo 4to, vellum back, cloth 
sides, gilt top, uncut, .t* Zs. 

Ditto, ditto, on India paper, £3 3s. 

POPULAR RE-ISSUES. 

PAN PIPES: a Book of Old Songs. Newly arranged 

with Accompaniments, by THEO. MARZIALS, and set to pictures by 
WALTER CflANB. With Coloured Plates, oblong 4to, vamiahed picture 
lK}ardfi, cloth back, Ss . _ . 

In small 4to, ^mished picture boards, Ss. 6d. each. 

THE BABY’S OPERA: a Book of Old Rhymes with New 

Dresses. With Colonred Pictures. 

THE BABY’S BOUQUET: a Fresh Bunch of Old Rhymes 

and Tunes. With Coloured'Pictures. 

THE BABY’S OWN .£SOP: being Fables Condensed In 

Rhyme, with Portable Morals. With Coloured Pictures. 

WALTER CRANE’S PAINTING BOOK. Containing 12 Out¬ 
line Pictures to Paint, and a Coloured Example for each. Small 4to, 
tewed, picture cover. Is. 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTTS PICTURE BOOKS. 

iMu^d In Thmn dtyies. 

Style I.—In 2 vols., large square 4to, c'oth gilt, coloured edges and bevelletl 
boards, 6s. each. 

COLLECTIONS of PICTURES and SONGS. First Series. 
COLLECTIONS of PICTURES and SONGS. First Senes. 

Style II.—In Four Sections, laree square 4io. art linen, red edges, 2a. 6d. each. 

1. R. CALDECOTT’S PiCTURK BOOK. No. 1. • 

2. R. CALDECOTT’S PICTURE BOOK. No. 2. 

3. THE HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE PICTURE BOOK. 

4. THE PANJANDRUM PICTURE BOOK. 

Style Ill.~In 16 Parts, square 4to, picture covers, sewed, 6d. each. 

'* As with the writiogs of Mr. Edward Lear, so it is with the drawisge of Randolph 
Caldecott No hoalthy-mioded man. woman, or child can look at them without laughing; 
their humour is simply irresistible.” 


Price 68. each. 

STORIES from SHARSPBARE. By M Surtees Townesend. 

With upwards of 120 Illustrations. Large ctown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 

" Here we have a book that is in every vav a tempting oue. The stories are written in a 

simple and unaffected style_It is just the book to put into tbe bands of a growing boy or 

girl, for whom it will form a most useful introduction to the study of the plays tbemselvea.’* 
_ „ _ _ Lloyd’s .Yews. 

THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK. With upwards of 100 

Drawingd by L. LESLIE BROOKE, and an Introduction and Notes by 
ANDREW LANG. In medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edgt s, 68. 

* The Nursery Kbvme Book,’ edited by Mr. Isang, is likely to prove a blessing to moibers, 
a mine of wealth to nurses, and a e<mu belli in nurseries to unrecorded time; for its poetry 
and its pictures aie jointly and severally ’distinctly precious.’ TAs W^orld. 


Eyed Griffin. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d. each. 


HUNTING for GOLD : Adventures in the Klondyke. ' 

By HUME NISBET. With 6 lllustratioss by Hsl Hurst. 

A CHASE ROUND the WORLD. By Robert Overton. 

With numerous Illustrations. , 

” Mr. Overton has written n thoroughly entertaining story, worthy of hit best eiforts. and 
his exciting narrative has been aipitally Illustrated by A. Monro.” , 

TRAVELS by the FIRESIDE: a Book for Winter 

Eveninvs. By GORDON STABLKS, M.D, C.M. With Original Dlus- , 
iratioDs by Gordon Browne. ' 

KINGS of the SEA: a Story of the Spanish Main. 

By HUME NISBET. With Illustrations by J. B. Greene. 

A capital story of adventure on the Spanish Main. 

THE FORTUNES of CLAUDE. By Edgar Pickering. 

With 0 Full-Page Plate** atid Init'al Letters specially designed by Lancelot 
Speed. I arge crown 8vo, cloth giit, Ss. 6d. 


MY FRIEND ANNE : a Story of the Sixteenth 

Tentury. By JESSIE ARMSTRONG. With Originel Illustrations by 
G. Demain Hammond, R.I. 

A well-written Ule of the days of Anne Bolcyn and the Court of Henry VIH.. where for 
the moet part tbe scene is laid. The life of the period is depicted with aoouracy. and yet at 
the same time with an interest which cannot fail to pleaie the moat critical of readers. 

MONA ST. CLAIRE. By Annie E. Armstrong. 

With 6 Illustrations by G. D. Hammond, R.I. 

’* One is always glad to welcome literature thoroughly pure In its tone, and such as youth 
can read with enjoymeut. Ihif Is happily tbe case with the present volum^ which oontaius 
within its dainty covers a wholesome and withal a stirring story.”—-Lloyd's iVsws. 

MY LADIES THREE. By Annie E. Armstrong. 

With 6 niostrations by G. D. Hammond, R.I, 

” This 18 a pretty gentle tale of a young girl's romance in the days which we oooaeot with 
memories of Queen Anne, of Johnson and Goldsmith, of gold-laced waistcoats and three- 
cornered hats. The story is charming in its detail, for its fresh dainty picturing ef the old- 
fashioned country life and of tbe ways and manners of the country gentlefolk of a by-gone 
time.”— 6 V.\ool Board ChronieU. 


RECENT 

WOMAN and ARTIST. ByMaxO’Rell. Crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

” Ad vthiog from tbe pen of the clever Frenchman, whose acute yet amiable criticisms of 
things Englbh hare amused us all. is sure to be interesting. Tlie present story is more than 
that, for it is an admirable and fa.^ciu.‘ltiog piece of fictioo. the Ui.d«rlTiiig aim of wliich would 
seem to be tbe glorifloation of Euglish womaubooil. The liook sparkles with bright phrases 
and sayiiigtf.**^Lloi/d's iWaa. 

IN CONNECTION with the DE WILLOUGHBY i 

CLAIM. By FRANJKS HODGSON BURNETr. (’rown 8vo, cloth ! 
gilt, Os. ! 

’“The be Willoughby Claim’shows the gifted authorest at her best. The novel is one of 
the most human tlmt has been published this year, and U full of that sweetness and nathos 

we Ijavc eome to look for in Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's work. Tbe characters are all lovalde_ 

It is tile liiggest thing Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has attempte<l, and she has l> 3 eu rewarded with 
conspicuous success."— Weekly Sun. 


FICTION. 

THE DOGS of WAR. By Edgar Pickering. With 

I Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 6a. 

“ Another old-world tale, relating the adventures of one of Cromwell’s celebrated company 
of Ironsides. Cs/mmcnciog with the refusal of HamMen to pav the ship-tax, we are intro- 

i duc^ to Cromwell as a ciiuutry farmer The story is orimful of looldent and stirring adven- 

! tore, told without extravagance or too strong evidence of party feeling.”—/firminpAam (MzetU. 

THE MYSTERY of LADYPLACB. By Christian Lys, 

Author of “The Forlress of “ Yadanara,*’ Cr. 8vo, cloth gi^t. gilt top,Gs. 
’’Readers of ’The Fortress of Yadnsara'will not l>e disapMinted with Mr. Ivey’s new 
volume The mystery is one that would baffle Sherlock Holmes himself. The cliaractere are 
all lifelike and interesting, that of the stout German doctor being particularly clever.” 

THE FORTRESS of YADASARA. By Christian Lys. 

With 8 Illustrations by Lancelot Si>eed. Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, gilt tnp.es. 
“ The tale is told with spirit and art, so that throughout wo feci the shadow of a fortress 
over us.”— 

••fir /•osl Frau an Appllaatlan. 


A Oamptata Oalalagua will ba 

London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, VV.C, 
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S«a Adv*nture, 


Hkjena (H.), Ye Meriners of EogUnd .(Nela-in) 6/0 

Knight (▲.), “Craddlee”.(Neleoni I/O 

Nisbet (H.). Kings of the Sm . .(Wnme) 3/6 

Becke (L ), Tom Wallis . ((b-Usions Tract Hooiet;) 

Knight (A. L.), A Sea King’s Midshipman.(Horray) 

Penn (6. M.), Uncle Bart.(8.P.C.K.) 6/0 

Kingslejr (C.), Westward, Ho I .(Snnday School Union) 

Wright (W. P.), An Ocean Adrentnrer .(Blackie) 2/6 

Rosaell (W. C.), The Preity Polly .(Chatto) 

School Storut. 

Fletcher (Bl), Every Inch a Briton . (Blaok'e) 3/6 

Stronaoh (A.), A Kewnham Friendship .(Blackie) 3/6 

Edwardea (0.), Jonea the Mysterlons .(BlacAie) 2/0 

Avery (H.), Heeds or Tails .(Nelson) 6/0 

Avery (H.), A Tost Fag .(Nelson) 1/6 

Meade (L. T.), Miss Nonentity ..(Chambers) 6/0 

Home (A ), ^e Story of a School Conspiracy .(Chambers) 3/6 

Cole (W. E.), Barfield's Blazer ..(Melrose) 2/6 

Chandler {L), Tom Andrews.(Stock) 

Mmellmeou*. 

MTIwMith (J. N.), A Book abont Longfellow.(Nelson) 2/0 

Synge (H. B ). Life of Oeneral Charles Gordon .(Nelson) 1/0 

Avery (EL), and Others, Gunpowder Treason and Plot (Nelson) 2/0 

Allen (F ). A Pennyworth of Kindness.(S.P C.K.) 

Welgall (C. E. C). Onnner Jack and Uncle John ......(S P C K ) 

Farmiloe (G.), Chapel Stree*'Children . (Richards) 2/6 

Henty (G. A ) imd Others. Ventnre and Valonr......((ihambers) .'i/O 

Barr (Amelia), Trinity Bells.(Unwin) 

The Boer War. 

Brereton (Capt. F. S.), With Rifle and Bayonet.(Blackie) 6/0 

Henty (G. A.), With Bailer in Natal.(Blackie) 6/0 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.), A Sister of the Bed Cross .(Nelron) 3/6 

Johnston (W.). One of Bnller’s Horse .(Nelson) 3/6 

Fenn (G. H.), Charge I.'..(Chambers) 6/0 

Wbiahaw (F.), Thrw Soonts .(Griffith) 3/6 

Finnemore (J.), Two Boys in War Time.(Pearson) 6/0 


TliiB tabulation suggests many thoughts. What becomes, 
for instance, of the “ Hundred Best Books for Children,” 
compiled last year with so much zest and skill, and with 
such pleasing airs of authority, by the reader of the Batly 
Newt ? Eighty-eight books are only twelve short of one 
hundred, yet our eighty-eight are as new as shiny paper 
and the untarnished gold on their covers can prove them. 
Not here do we find Rohinton Crutoe, Tom Broum't School 
Bay*, Ivanhoe, Treature Itlmd, or the Jungle Book. All is 
new, all is untried; and yet the conviction comes home 
that here, at all events, will be found no halting experi¬ 
ment or open failure. It may be that in the whole table¬ 
load there is not a single book which will be reprinted 
next year; nevertheless, we are impressed by the general 
closeness of touch between the writers of these books and 
the lads and lasses for whom they are written. We have 
opened book after book, we have dived at random, we 
have dragged little books from under big ones, and in 
every waj^layed the part of Jack Homer, but always 
with Jack Homer’s luck: we have pulled out a respectably 
large and succulent plum. Hardly once have we found a 
book which we thought a boy or girl would pitch aside, 
or drop asleep over, provided the giver of the book had 
made a fairly intelligent adaptation of book to boy or book 
to girl. That these books present every variety of subject 
is sufiBciently shown by the rough, classification in which 
we have grouped their titles above this article. It will be 
found on examination that the numbers of books in the 
various sections are as follows: 


Home. 30 

Historiral Fighting. 14 

Travel, Hunting, ^. 11 

Sea Adventure. 9 

School Stories . 9 

Miscellaneous . 8 

Boer War. 7 


88 


On the whole, the above totals present few surprises. 
That stories of English home-life in all its varieties should 
largely preponderate is quite as it should be. In a year 
of war and rumours of war, it is natural that stories of 
a martial character should 1 m numerous. No fewer than 
twenly-one such books are in the list, and it is interesting 
to note that one-third of these are immediately concemed 
with the Boer War. We are certainly rather alarmed by 
the very moderate proportion which sea stories bear to the 
total, not so many as one-tenth falling under this descrip¬ 
tion. Are we to think that the scarcity of British seamen is 
being followed by a scarcity of British sea-writers ? 

Home. 

We are not attempting the impossible in this article, 
and therefore we shall make no pretence to treat critically 
the amazing mass of literature before us. Our observa¬ 
tions must be casual, and may well seem capricious. 
Taking first the EngUsh stories, a similarity of plot in a 
number of the best strikes ns very oddly. No fewer than 
six of these stories open with financial disaster affecting 
the future lives of the young people in the homes thus 
clouded. In Mrs. L. T. Mere’s Seven Maid* we find a 
good rector losing his invested money and turning his 
rectory into a school, whereby his three girls are suddenly 
asked to share their home with four o^er g^irls of some¬ 
what superior birth, the future relations of the seven 
making the story. Miss Katharine Tynan, in her stoiy of 
nearly the same name, has adopted nearly the same plot; 
the well-to-do Burkes, of Denymore, suffer financial mis¬ 
fortune, and it is a question of receiving “payingguests” 
in tiie humbler home which they are driven to occupy. 
Of course, Elizabeth and Joan Burke meet their fates in 
those dreaded guests; and XJncle Peter, who had caused 
all the trouble by disinheriting their father, is placated. 
In passing, let us add that liuss Tynan’s style, and the 
Irish setting of her story, easily distinguish her book 
from many of its neighbours. An author of equal charm 
and greater experience, Mrs. Molesworth, uses the same 
idea of a money loss to draw out the characters of the 
children in her story. The Hou*e that Grew (Chambers). 
Rhoda, another tale for ^rls, l^E- H HaverfieW (Nelson), 
begins in the correct vein: “ I am exceedingly distressed, 
my dear young ladies, to be the bearer of such bad news. 

. . . All of which your father died possessed means com¬ 
paratively nothing—er—er—that is to say, nest to nothing 
as compared with what you had every right to expect.” 
The financial thunderbolt is just as loud and dreadful in 
The Girl without Ambition (Cassell), where a coal mine lets 
in water, and is not worth pumping; it is, of course, the 
heroine’s part to piece together a shattered home and 
bear troubles bravely. Nothing so violent as a fall in the 
stocks is the motive of Mrs. L. T. Meade’s The Beaufort* 
(Griffith) where the girls have only to face the desperate 
situation of dependence of a father who writes unmarket¬ 
able poetry, and calls it his “affairs.” Surely, this 
monotony of leading motive is not a little curious ; and we 
can only surmise that our nursery and playground 
moralists find something fresh and unfamiliar in enforced 
poverty at a time when poverty in any rank of society is 
unusually scarce. 

Were we to summarise all the stories of English home 
life, their plots would, of course, be found to be sufficiently 
various, and perhaps even as miscellaneous as the Fifty- 
two Stirring Storie* for Girl* (Hutchinson), which, accord¬ 
ing to his annual custom, Mr. Alfred H. Miles has edited. 
A book fairly typical of many is M. H. Cornwall Legh’s Gold 
in the Furnace, published by the Eeligious Tract Society. 
Its little heroine, Mary Copeland, is discovered watering 
her plants daily, and setting apart a solid quarter of on 
hour every Saturday to preparing for the Communion. 
The adventures of Mary are sufficiently desperate, in¬ 
cluding, as they do, false imprisonment; but wherever 
she goes the Sunday morning service and thp Collects and 
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Communion are Mary’s solace. In short, the story is con¬ 
sistently improving and Anglican. 

Somewhat alone in kind and quality stands, among 
domestic stories, Amelia E. Barr’s tale of family life in 
New Yor^ one hundred years ag^, called Trinity BelU 
(Unwin). It is a fragrant story, and we reproduce its 
decorative cover. 

The Bobh Wab. 

The next section in which we are disposed to make any 
stay is the one consisting of seven stories of . South 
African fighting. No fewer than three of these stories 
are concerned with General Buller, and one of them takes 
us back to the Zulu campaign in which he won the 
Victoria Cross, an achievement described in the story. 
Mr. G. A. Henty’s With BulUr in Natal (Blackie) follows 
the fortunes of Buller’s force, though it is more concerned 
with a little band of youthful volunteers than with the main 
force. It would be strange if English girls were not pro¬ 
vided with a story of nursing at the front, and in Mrs. 
L. T. Meade’s A Sitter of the Bed Crots (Nelson) they 
have their fill of lint and love, with other interests thrown 
in. Captain F. 8. Brereton, the author of With Rife and 
Bayonet (Blackie), is actually at the front, whence he sends 
home the spirited story of one Jack Somerton, who does 
great things as a despatch rider. Yet surely Captain 
Brereton is too generous to his boy readers when he adds 
the excitement of killing lions to the excitement of killing 
Boers. 

Sea Advbhtuee. 

Cuming now to sea stories, we find the usual varieties 
of salt - water narrative. There is the naval side, 
well represented by Mr. Herbert Hayens’s Ye Marinert 
of England (Nelson). This is an admirably conceived 
boy’s book of naval history and construction; not only 
are the gp:eat battles of the past described, but the boy 
is kept in touch with the types of vessels used and 
their peculiar qualities. Three of the last chapters are, 
indeed, devoted to naval ship-building, the training of 
blue-jackets, and the functions of cruisers, torpedo boats, 
destroyers, and sub-marines, and the information is con¬ 
veyed in exactly the way likely to interest boys in our 
first-arm of defence. We can hear them argpiiug about 
barbettes and collision mats on their way to school. A 
purely salt-water story, displaying the sea in all its moods, 
and shipboard life in all its routine and variety, is Mr. 
W. Clark Eussell’s The Pretty Polly, in which young Martin 
Daniell, following the example of Charles Dana, goes to 
sea in order to overcome a defect in his eyesight. The 
story is simply, and quite sufiBciently, concerned with the 
ordinary incidents of a voyage to Calcutta in a fine sailing 
brig. We said ordinary incidents, but they are not there¬ 
fore dull, and one is nothing less than a shipboard wedding 
recounted with great humour. A boy on his first voyage 
is also the hero of Mr. Louis Becke’s Tom Wallii: a Tale 
of the South Seat (Beligious Tract Society). But in this case 
the voyage is taken unwillingly, and is beset with even 
more incident than altogether suited Tom’s taste. When 
we say that he passed from ship to ship on the South Seas, 
and that one of these ships was captained by that arch¬ 
pirate bully Hayes, we shall have indicated the possi¬ 
bilities of such a story in the hands of Mr. Becke, who 
has brought to it his incomparable knowledge of South 
Sea islands and ships. For downright marine melodrama, 
varied by shore melodrama, commend us to Mr. Walter P. 
Wright’s An Ocean Adventurer (Blackie). The young 
hero, Frank Pingle, is early in possession of one of those 
delightful letters, written by a dead hand (his father’s), 
printed throughout in italics, charged with secrecy, and 
unfolding to the straining eyes of the reader a very round- 
abo\it way to a hidden treasure. The story that follows 
is cayenne-peppered with a chained skeleton, a trip under 


the seE^ a ruined temple, and a frontal attack on a boat by 
octopuses. In quality and variety of adventure the sea 
books of the year are certainly not wanting. 

Tbavel, Hunting, &c. 

.The nine books of travel and hunting adventure might 
well detain us if space permitted. Mr. A. H. Miles has built 
up two fat scarlet and gold fifty-two storied volumes, one 
containing Stirring Stories for Boys and the other Stories of 
the British Empire. These books, issued by Messrs. Hutchin¬ 
son, can be safely recommended for any English boy. Dr. 
Go^on Stables, a mighty writer of boys’ books before 
the Lord, has given us a story of South American hunting 
and fighting, Indian life and Amiizonian life, called In 
Far Bolivia (Blackie). Paid in Gold, by Bertie Senior 
(Griffith), is a capital blend of school life and treasure 
hunting. 

School Stobies. 

School life is itself represented by nine stories, of which 
an excellent example is the story of A School Conspiracy, 
by Mr. Andrew Home (Chambers), in which ropes are let 
down from dormitory windows by night, and ducking is 
resorted to when required to punish unpopularity. In Meads 
or Tails, by Mr. Harold Avery, we have the story of a 
school friendship, with any amount of incident, induding 
a kind of Guy Fawkes’ plot in a schoolroom ; no school boy 
will fail to enjoy this story. A Newnham Friendship, by 
Alice Stronach (Blackie), is explained by its title to be a 
picture of life at Newnham College. Carol Martin, a 
third-year student, befriends a “fresher,” Elspeth Mac- 
leod, a shy, sensitive Highland girl, who has worked her 
way from a Board school to college. The enmity of a 
fe'low-student and a mystery about some parodies cloud 
Elspeth’s happiness for a time. But the clouds dear. 
After tlie tripos excitements, some of the students leave 
their dream-world of study and talk of “ cocoas,” and 
debates, and athletics, to begin their work in the real worjd. 
Men students play their part in the story, and in die 
closing chapters, which describe the work of some of the 
girls as “social settlers” in the east of London, it is 
suggested that marriage has its place in a girl graduate’s 
life. 

Histobioal Stobies. 

We have little space for the stories of battles long ago. 
The Kev. A. J. Church’s Helmet and Spear (Seeley) is one 
of his well-known adaptations of Greek and Borne heroic 
narratives, and can be warmly recommended. Miss Gertrude 
Hollis’s The Son of JElla takes us back to the conversion 
of Northumbria to Christianity; the author’s descriptions 
of Anglo-Saxon customs are particularly careful. Mr. 
G. A. Henty’s In the Irish Brigade is concerned with the 
wars in Spain and Flanders at the beginning of the last 
century, and is a thoroughly well-realised picture of the 
times; and healthy from cover to cover. Mrs. E. Everett- 
Green’s After Worcester is, of course, based on the incidents 
of Charles the Second’s six weeks’ flight from that fatal 
field. Mr. Charles Neufeld, whose long imprisonment 
under the Khalifa ended with the relief of Khartoum, has 
written a thrilling story, called Under the ReheVs Reign, 
of the revolt which led to the bombardment of 
Alexandria. 

We are left wondering who the writers of tales for boys 
and girls are. Some of them seem to write six to ten long 
stories a year for the Christmas market. Do they write 
them all at once—a touch to this one, and a touch to that 
one, until all are finished together? And how does an 
author, living, say, in Gower-street, prepare to meet a 
demand for stories of the wilds of Nicaragua ? And do his 
MSS. ever get mixed, so that a lion that leapt from 
a Cawnpore jungle fades into a Midchester drawing-room? 
This juvenile business is a'speciality, of which the results 
are plainer to see than the processes. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


“Aohiarmlnc (Ift-book."—Daily Kaai. 

WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS 

IN MAN7 CLIMES. 

By LOUISE JORDAN MILN, 

Author of " When We Were Strolling Players In the Bast,” &o. 

With 48 FuU-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 16s. 

•‘Faednatiogteit. . . . Fascinating pictures."— Poll ^oM Oo*»««. 

"In Wooings and Weddings in Many Climes.' Mr*. L. J. MUn pleasantly 
and cleverly describes matters of world-wide interest." 

Brtract from le^ng article in the Standard. 
"A beautiful volume and an interesting work on an interesting subject." 

.. Olaagoa Mtrald. 

"A collection of brilliant essays on a universally popular subject.” 

__ Morning Post, 

IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH, 

With an Introduction by T. P. O'CONNOB, M P., containing the Auto¬ 
biographies of the Yourh of Thirty-four Famous Men and Women, Fully 

paper, square crown 8vo, price 

SIX OP TBS TBlBTr-POOS AUTOStOOSAPHlBS ABB OP 
EARL OF HOPETOON, SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
EDNA MAY, JUSTIN HeCARTHY, HIRAM MAXIM, 

"Cannot fait to provide plentiful entertainment,"— Daily Mail. 
"Interesting throughout, "—PuacA, 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 

ROY, A Story of the Peninsular War. By Agnes 

OIBKBNE. A Copy of this Book has been accepted by ihe Queen. 
Crown 8vq, cloth, with Illustrations, price Ss. 

An interesting and well*8tadted romance of military adventure." 

•* The illustrations are good, the writing ia pithy, and the tone well calculated 
to inapire youthful readers with lofty ambitions.”—IfowKng AdwrtiBT. 


TWO BOYS in WARTIME. A Story of the War 

on the Veldt. By JOHN FINNBMORB, Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 lUus* 
tratione, price 5s. 

“ The book is certainly one that may be heartily recommended to those who 
like their nil of fighting and exciting episode."— Daily Telegraph. 


A CHILD of the SUN. 


By C. E. Banks. Crown 

8vo, cloth, with 16 beautiful Three-colour Illustrations, price 68. 

Tme is a pret^ 8^9'^ ^ young North American Ind^n who sets out to 

■toy a dragon, and in the courae of his quest be meets a young white girl with 
whom be falls in love. The book ia illustrated with 16 superb coloured pictures, 
and ia charmingly bound in green and gold. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

THE OTHER ONE. By Qertmde M. Hayward. 

.. Illustrated by Cecil Aldin. 

would make a delightful present.”—ITorW. 

'In Its blue dress, its clear type, and fine illustrations, the book is a deUght 
to the eye as the quaint setting of the story will delight every young reader." 

Bradford odaarvar. 

YIDDLESTIOKS. By Hilda Oowham. Boards, 

„ Lack, price 38. (Id. Profusely Illuatrated in Colour. 

The drawiDge are full of spirit, and th re is a wealth of suggested detail 
alJOUt the picturw which will make young children huger long and lovingly 
over so fascinatmg a book."—IFssfminsfer (iaztUe. ” ® ® 


NEW AND SUDOEMFUL Aa. NOVELS. 

SECOND LARGE EDITION. 

CONSCIENCE OP CORALIE. Frankfort Moore. 
THE WHITE BATTALIONS. Fred. M. White, 
JOAN BROTHERHOOD. Bbbnabd Capes. 

A SUBURBAN VENDETTA. John K. Leys. 

BRAND OP THE BROAD ARROW. 

Major Griffiths. 

THE PLUNDER SHIP. Heidon Hill. 

SPELL OP THE SNOW, C. Guise Mitford. 

SHADOWS PROM THE THAMES. 

Edward Noble. 

GOD’S LAD. Paul Cushiko. 

WOMAN OP DEATH. 5s. Second Editi'in. 

Guy Boothby. 

THE PHANTOM ARMY. 3s. 6d. Max Pemberton. 


London: C. AETHUE PEAESON, Ltd. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 

SOME POCKET VOLUMES. 

WITH PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIKCES. 

MEN AND WOMEN, 

By ROBERT BROWNING. 

2 vols, Re. net. 

THE GEORGE MEREDITH 

BIRTHDAY BOOK. 4s. 6d. 

“A storehonso of epigrams and bright thoughts."-Dally Mail. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. Sa. 6d, net each Volnme. 

THE TALE OF CHLOE. 

THE STORY OF BHANAVAR. 
SELECTED POEMS. 


THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. 

With many Iltustrations by HELEN STRATTON. Crown 8vo, ds. 
Uniform with 

THK KINa’S bTORY BOOK. 

THI QUECN’R STORY BOOK. 

THE PRINCE'S STORY BOOK. 


TALES FROM TENNYSON, 

By Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A.. Head Master of Cranleigh School. 

Two Photrgravoras. One after Mr. O. F. Wa'ts' famous picture of Sir Galahad, 
and the other a picture of Aatolal (Guildford). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

"Mr. AUen has done for ‘Idylls of the King' what Lamb did for Shake¬ 
speare."— Saturday devimo. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK, 

SouiKf In Full Laathnr Qllt. 

NATIONAL WORTHIES: 

A Selection from the National Portrait Gallery. With Biographical 
Notea About ISO Illustrations, crown 4to, lit 2b. net. Only 760 conies 
priutsd, of which 260 have been reserved for America. 

" To Messrs. A. Constable & Co. I as come the happy thought of issuing 
in a volnme entitled ‘ National Worthies' reproductions of 164 of the pictures 
in the National Portrait Gallery. They have been judiciously pclected. They 
are followeu by notes on each, consisting of concise biographical sketches, with 
suitable quoted comments on each.”— Globe. 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 

DEflY 8vo, 68. PER VOLUHE. 

NOW READY IN THIS SERIES. 

FARTHEST NORTH. 

By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 

Fully niustratod. A new unaliridged edition of this famous work. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 1816. By Captain 

WILLIAM SIB.)RN£. Fully lllustratod with Portraits, Maps, and 
Plana. ^ 

AMONG the HIMALAYAS By Major L. A. 

WAD DKLL, L.L., Author of *' The Buddhism of Thibet.” • With over 100 
llluatrationa, 

THE ALPS from END to END. By Sir William 

MARTIN CONWAY. With a Supplementary Chapter bv the Rev. 
W. A. B. COOLTDGE. With 62 IllualiStioDB by A. D. MToRMick. 

THE KINGDOM of the YELLOW KOBE—SIAM. 

Being Sketches of the Domestic and ReTgious Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Siameie. By ERNES I’ YOUNG. Fully Illustrated by E. A 
NoHBuav, R.C.A., and from i'botographa. 

RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scott, 

late Scholar of Somerville Col ege, Oxford. Wiih Photogravure Frontis¬ 


piece. 


THE HOUSEHOLD of the LAPAYETTES. 

EDITH iSICHEL. With Photogravure Engravings. 

2 , WHITEHALL GABDBNS, WESTMINSTER. 
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ART AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Sir Walter Armstrong:, Director 

o( the Nattookl Gallery. Irelaod. With 70 Fhotogravaret aod 6 LlUiographa in Coluor. An Edition 
Iloitad to 1,000 Copiea for Bale in Great Britain. Imperial 4to, gilt top, £S 68. net. 

BY TBE SAME AUPHOK.—UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

GAINSBOROUGH, AND HIS PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. With 62 

Pbot'^ETSvares and 10 Lithographs la Colour, £5 5s. net. Only a lew coplea of this magnificent work 
remain* 

Dedicafti to B.R.B. the Prineeet of Wake. 

HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation from the 

Oanteh Original by H. L. BB.EKSrAO. With an Introduction by EDMUND 00388. With 240 
Wood Eograflngs by BANS TkONER. 2 volt., 10s. net each; or 1 TOl., Cl net. 

CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By William Nicholson. A Portfolio 

of 16 Paateli mproducnd in Colonra. £2 2a. net. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. With 12 Photo 

grarures, 32 Fulbpase Ensravlogs, aod 40 IlliH*ratlona In the Tex^ renroduced from Oiialnat 
x^wlngs by Joseph Pennell. J twI • 10s. net. Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Paper. £2 net. 

POMPEI: The City, its Life and Art. An Artistic Survey of 

ATchicological Achlerem.nU. By PIERRE OU3M4N. Translated by FLORENCE SIMUONDS 
and M. JOr&DAlN.' With 500 lllusirations In the Text and 12 Coloured Plates. 1 vol., 30s. net. 

ROHAN ART: Some of its Principles and their Application to 

Early Christian Palntina. By FRANZ WICKBOFP. Traoslated and Edlt^ by Mn. A&Tfll'R 
8T&ONO, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous Text lUastratlons. 1 vol., £1 lOs. net. 

RUBENS: His Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emile Michel 

Translated by BUZaBBTH LEE, With 40 Colooted Platea, 40 Fhotogravaret, and 272 Text 
Uluatratlons. 2 voli.. Imperial Bvo, £2 2a net. 

REMBRANDT: His Life, his Work, and his Time- By Emile Michel. 

with 76 Fail-page Platea and 250 lUaxtratiooa In the Text. In 1 vol., gDt top; or in 2 vola.. 
Imperial Bvo, £2 2a. net. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, Artist. Thinker, and Man of Science. 

From the French of EUGENE MUNIZ. With 48 Platea and 251 Text lUuitrationt. 

2 Toll., imperial Bvo, £2 2t. net. 

ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO: His Life, his Friends, and his 

Time. By COERADO RICCI. With 16 Photogravure Platea, 21 Full-page Flatoi in Tint, aod 160 
lUoatratlona in the Text. Imperial Bvo, £! 2i. net. 

MEISSONIER; His Life and his Art. By Vallery C. 0. Greard. 

With SB Fall-page Plates, 20 in Photogravure and 18 in Colour, and 200 Text Illustrations. Imperial 
Bvo, £116s. net. 

BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Critical Studies of Watts. 

MILLilB, ALMA-TADEHA, BURNK-JONEB, OKCHAKDSON, LEIQHTON, and FOYNTER. By 
COrMO idONKldOU8B. lo 1 vol.* royal Hvo. Illu8tr»t6d. Pi lea £l It. net. 

TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY. 

THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT: a Narrative of the 

BelRlan Expedition, 1898*09, to the South Pole. By FREDERICK A. CODE, Surgeon and 
Anthropologbt to ue Expedition. With 4 Coloured Plates and over 100 lUuxtratlans from 
]^ot9graph) and Drawings. 1 vol, £1 net. 

THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST : Siberia-China—Japan. From 

the French of PIERRE LEROY-BEATtlIEU. Translated by RICHARD DAVBY. Edited, with a 
Special Introduction, by HENRY NORMAN. 1 vol., 6s. 

WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER AND. EXPLORER. The Story 

bis Life, with certain rorrespoodence and Extracts from the Private Journal of David 
Llvlnestone. hltheitu unpublished. By h's Son. W. EDWARD OSWELL. With an Introduction 
by FRANCIi OALTON, D.C.L.. F.R.S., F.R.Q.S., dc. 2 vols., with Portraits, Maps, and 
Illustrattons. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

FROM CROMWELL TO WELLINGTON. Twelve Soldiers. Edited by 

BPENBER wilKINRON. With an letroductlon by LORD ROBERTS. With Portraits, Maps, aud 
Psans. 1 Yol., lOs. 6d. 

FROM HOWARD TO NELSON. Twelve Sailors. 

LAUGHTON. With Portraits, Maps, aod Plans. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. A Book of Dandies. 

WHIBLEY. With a Frontispiece. 1 vuL, 7s. 6d. 

A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 

NATURE’S GARDEN. An Aid to Knowledg-e of Wild Flowers and 

their Iniect Vbltora. By NELTJE BLANCHAV. Witn Coloured Pjrtee and many other 
lliustratl ms, photographed direc: from Nature, by HENRY TROTH and A. R. Dl QMORB. 1 vul., 
12s. 6d. net. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. 

MR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. With Illustrations by W. Nicholson, 

B. W. KEMBLE, and F. GPPBR. I vol, 8s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN STYLE. By W. H. HELM- 1 vol, 3s. net- 

PHILOLOOY. 

SEMANTICS—THE SCIENCE OF MEANING. From the French of 

M. BKf:AL. Translate 1 by Mrs. HENRY CUST, With an Introduction by Professor J. P. 
POjTOaTE. 1 vol., 78. OJ. ntt. 


Edited by J- K. 
By Charles 


KOVEIaS and stories. 

Six ShilHns* •ach. 

MR. ZANGWILL-8 NEW NGVEL. 

THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 

By I. ZANOWILL. 

The AtleUn'um.—“ Contains olevamess of a very 
varied kind; tralta of floe Imagtaation, of high 
apirltual feeling, keen obiervatton, and a alngular 
sense of discrimioatlon in character and dialogue." 
MES. BTEBL’S NEW NGVEL. 

THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 

By FLGRA ANNIE STEEL. 

The Standard.—" Mrs. Steel haa here gathered up 
a’l the threacla of Indian Hie, and woven a very 
remarkablewtory, far more remarkable than “ On the 
face of the Watera.' In her knowledge of Indian Ute 
she showa beraelf to be without a rlvaL" 

MR. GILBERT FARKER’S NSW BOGE. 

THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 

By GILBERT PARKER. 

The Time*.—"Ifot even in 'The Seata of the 
Mighty ’ done Mr. Parker suggest auch an Impresaioa 
of bis strength ai in this atory which give its title to 
the Ixmk. Strong aod yet natnral sItuatioDS follow In 
rapid aucceaaton. In Madeltnette Mr. Parker haa 
Idealised the noblest of women." 

THE EAGLE’S HEART. 

By HAMLIN GARLAND. 

The Athenttum —“ Mr. Garland's work is always 
fresh and vigorous, and this atory Is fall of his 
characteristic anergy. He makes one share with 
deUght in the irreMtible fascination of srlld life In 
the Far West." 

NUDE SOULS. 

By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 

The World.—"There is that abont the book which 
msket the reader loth to put it down—compiahenalon 
of human nature, power of expression. The plot Is 
fresh and orlginaL’’ 

THE FLAME OF UFE. 

By GABR1F.LB D'ANNUNZIO. 

The Pall MaU Gazette.-" K work of genlna, 
unique, astounding. There are passages that sweep 
one headlong, and the whole leavea an indeUble 
Impressloa." 

THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. 

By A. J. DAWSON. 

The AfAeno-um.—" This romance of a young man 
with literary talent, hli atmgglea and his successes, 
is the subject of this grautrilly told atory. The 
lltersry composition kce|M a good lavel throughout. 
Mr. Dawaon is a srriter of ability who has teen men 
and things, and should go far." 

I THE LADY OF DREAMS. 

Bv i'NA L. 8ILBBRRAD. 

The Brilith IfVetfp.—" Many will pronounce this 
the beat novel of the year. It is a work of genius, 
which gives Miss BUberrad a place amongst onr 
foremost writers.” 

THE QUEEN vernin BILLY, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 

By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 

THE IMAGE BREAKERS. 

By GSRTRUDR MX. 

Y/m Oh'/goA.—** We have here a book packed with 
thought — sufrgesttve, sincere, llie ttory Is told 
supremely well—lt is of absorbing Interest.** 

THIRTEEN STORIES. 

KV R. 6. CUNNINOHAUE GRAHAM. 

7'ke Outlook. —'*SotD« readers will be 8caodalUie<l 
and some delighted by their utoundlng fronknen ; 
but all who prize good reading mast own themselTes 
enchained.** 

THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 

Uniform Edition. Translated by CONSTANCE 
GARNETT. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 3a. net each 
Volume, or the Set of 16 Volumes, £2 2a. net. 

The Athen,ruin —"Mn. Garnett deserves the 
heartiest thauka of her conntrymen and oountsy 
women for putting Itrfore them In an Engliab dreaa 
the aplendld creaMona of the great Rnaslan novellat. 
Hrr versioiia are both falthfol and spirited; we have 
tested them many timet.’’ 

THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJOBNSON. 

Uniform Etlitiou. Edited by SDMI ND QOSIB 
8 vols., fcap. Svo, cloth, Ss. net each Volume. 


-l/S. \()TKS OX FORTHCOMING HOOKS POST FREE. 


"WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21. Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE ACADEMY. 

Editorial and Publishing Offices, 43, Chancery-lane. 

The ActaniiiT vM be leni poet-free, if prepaid, to wery Annual 
Subecriber in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One leeue. Threepence; poetage One Ualfpenny. Price 
for 6S ieeuee. Thirteen ShUlinge; poetage free. 
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Literature in 1900. 

Some Memories and Impressions. 

It was to be a year of. war and war-books, that only was 
clear. The expectation has been extravagantly fulfilled. 
And yet, before January had passed. Literature, no less than 
War, was counting her dead. Never do we wish to publish 
such an Academy as that of last January 27 . Buskin was 
dead; Blackmore was dead; James Martineau was dead ; 
Steevens was dead. And of each there was so much to 
say! 

Yet the month had its living interests. In the first week 
the Society of Authors published its scheme of a pension 
fund for authors, with the moral and practical support of 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Barrie, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and other writers. The fund is frankly an appanage 
of the Society of Authors, of which its beneficiaries must 
be members. A somewhat kindred topic of the month was 
the question of the Duration of Copyright, which had been 
raised in connexion with Lord Monkhouse’s now Copy¬ 
right Act. Mr. Andrew Lang was in favour of perpetual 
copyright, a proposal which Bernard Shaw called “ a piece 
of rapacious imimdence.” No one was angry. It became 
evident, however, that an extension of the period of copy¬ 
right to fifty or sixty years was generally desired. 

Meanwhile, book-publishing was in its post-Christmas 
ebb, and most books under review dated from December. 
The late Mr. Stephen Crane’s Active Service did, and so did 
Mr. Owen Seamen’s In Cap and Belle, in which he showed 
himself a master of parody not merely ingenious and super¬ 
ficial, but of parody in which the subject is conceived as 
the poet parodied would have conceived it. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s Tennyson, Buskin, Mill, and Other Literary 
Estimates were also under review; we thought it an extremely 
able though not strongly original book. Lord Rosebery’s 
little book on Sir Robert Peel, reprinted from the Anglo- 
Saxon Review, was being widely read. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Eleanor and Mr. Zangwill’s The Mantle of Elijah 
were beginning in Harper's, and Mr. Barrie’s Tummy and 
Grisel, with 0 . P. Pym in the first instalment, was the 
attraction of Scribner's. On the 26 th of the month Mr. 
C. K. Shorter’s new paper, the Sphere, was born, and was 
widely approved, though a young man in a Peckham 
railway carriage was heard to object that its title clashed 
with the Globe. Things seemed to be in a fairly bustling 
state when, in the dawn of 

Febeuary, 

Mr. Georgpe Moore suddenly took an affecting farewell of 
London as a centre of art. His tearful declaration was 
followed by productions of his own play, “The Bending 
of the Bough,” and Mr. Edward Martin’s “ Maeve,” 
by the Irish Literary Theatre Society, in Dublin. For¬ 
saken London was delighted to offer a tribute of admira¬ 
tion to Dr. Fumivall on February 4 th, his seventy-fifth 
birthday. In acknowledging various gifts. Dr. Furnivall 
predicted that English is destined to become the universal 
language of civilisation, which was nice of him. 


The conduct and disasters of the Boer war drew verses 
from Mr. Stephen Phillips, who cried: “ O for a living 
man to lead. That will not babble when we bleed,” and 
from Mr. Austin Dobson, whose lines to the “Undis¬ 
tinguished Dead” in the Sphere struck a right chord. 
Meanwhile, the tidal wave of war literature could be 
seen advancing; and February was not out before the war 
narratives began with Mr. Alfred Kinnear’s To Modder 
River with Methuen. 

On the 20th Mr. H. D. Traill’s death came as a shock 
to his friends and the public. A week later we reviewed 
an enlarged edition of his New Lucian. A clever sketch 
from his pen, called “The Unflinching Realist,” was in 
the current Anglo-Saxon Review ; where, also, appeared 
Mr. W. H. Mallock’s interesting versification of Lucretius, 
in the stanza of FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat. 

Many of the books of February made for learning and 
seriousness. Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland’s The UnpMished 
Legends of Virgil was, however, wholly purged of dulness, 
though it could not escape a charge of literary untidiness. 
Principal Caird’s posthumous Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity, Prof. Sayce’s Babylonians and Assyrians, and 
Mr. W. S. Lilly’s First Principles in Polities, appear^ in 
rapid succession. In biography we had Mr. Kinloch 
Cooke’s too voluminous life of Princess Mary of Teck; in 
poetry, Mias Moira O’Neill’s lilting Songs of the Glens 
of Antrim ; in belles lettres, Mr. Le Gallienne’s prettily insub¬ 
stantial The Worshipper of the Image-, in humour, Mr. 
Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen. Of fiction there 
was plenty. In They that Walk in Darkness Mr. Zangwill 
returned to the Ghetto, on which ho had turned his back. 
Parson Kelly, the joint work of Mr. A. E. W. Mason and 
Mr. Andrew Lang, was a good lightsome Jacobite novel. 
Mr. Sutcliffe’s Shameless Wayne was a sombre tragedy, too 
little relieved. Mr. Winston Churchill’s Savrola, a 
“rattling” description of a revolution in the imaginary 
state of Laurania, was read with interest in the author’s 
absence in South Africa. To South Africa Mr. Kipling, 
also, had gone when a number of his early stories and 
artides appeared under the title of From Sea to Sea. 
These writings were immature in thought and style, but 
they contain^ seeds of his later work. While the critics 
were looking for these. Lord Roberts was giving Mr. 
Kipling a pass enabling him to go wherever he pleased in 
South Africa. In the first week of 
Mabce, 

there came the sorrowful story of the death of Ernest 
Dowson. His was an ineffectual life. His poems in 
Verses and Decorations revealed qualities best described as 
pale, tender, and fragile. He was a decadent who paid in 
f»ill for his decadence; but some loved him well. In the 
same week we were reminded of the splendidly vital 
talent and stoic death of George Warrington Steevens, 
whose unfinished narrative F^om Capetown to Ladysmith 
now appeared, with a memorial chapter by Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn. The Queen accepted a copy of the book, and 
sent a message of sympathy to Mrs. Steevens through 
Messrs. Blackwood. Books on South Africa and on the 
origin of the Boer War had become very numerous; and 
besides Mr. Kinnear’s and Mr. Steevens’s volumes, the 
public could buy Mr. Bennett Burleigh’s The Natal Cam¬ 
paign, and Mr. Julian Ralph’s narrative, with the rather 
premature title. Towards Pretoria. , 

Mr. Arthur Symons published his Symbolist Movement 
»n Literature. We remarked that the movement 
studied with exquisite insight by Mr. Symons would 
be more accurately called Evocative than Symbolist. 
His dynasty of symbolists was entirely French; 
beginning with Gerard de Nerval, it included Verlaine, 
Mallarmo, and Maeterlinck. While Mr. Symons was 
asking. What is Symbolism ? Mr. Edmond Holmes was 
putting the larger question. What is Poetry ? His reply 
was a striking essay, essentially a poet’s attempt to define 
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what Aristotle had tried to define. Meanwhile, Poetry, in 
the person of M. Edmond Sostand, was defining itself as 
wealth, applause, and dazzling success. L'Aiglon had 
been produced by Sarah Bernhardt in Paris, and was in 
delirious vogue. The blaze of that triumph fell on London 
while Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Franmca was still 
reposing in Mr. George Alexander’s desk, unacted and 
unrehearsed. 

On the 20th Dr. Ibsen celebrated his seventy-second 
birthday, and on the same day the English translation of 
his play. When We Dead Awaken, was published. It 
proved a bewildering affair. It held a great deal of 
device and technique, but the reader could not penetrate 
to the spiritual meanings which these seemed to portend. 
After being disappointed in Ibsen, it was no consolation to 
be disappointed in Tolstoy; but such was the fate of 
readers of Resurrection, which had begun well—indeed, 
wonderfully—but now ended like a tract. 

Among other books of March was the first volume of The 
Complete Works of John Gower, edited by Mr. G. C. Macaulay 
for the Clarendon Press—a work of toilsome scholarship 
and permanent value. There also came to hand the first 
volume of Mr. Andrew Lang’s History of Scotland from the 
Roman Occupation, an undertaking for which he had quali¬ 
fied himself to write by numerous subsidiary studies. The 
work contained many original judgments, and the narra¬ 
tive was easy and effective. In their sphere Mr. W. W. 
Skeat’s Malay Magic, Mr. Percy Gardner's Exploratio Evan- 
gelica, and Mr. Moncure Conway’s Solomon and Solomonic 
Literature were important enough to receive close expert 
criticism. Mr. William Archer’s book of impressions, 
America To-day: Observations and Reflections, was chiefly 
interesting for a chapter on “ The American Language.” 

Some of the best novels of the month were American ; 
they included Mr. W. D. Howells’s Their Silver Wedding 
Journey, Miss Johnstone’s By Order of the Company, and 
Mr. Booth Tarkington’s A Gentleman from Indiana. It 
was just 

Apbu, 

when Miss Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler’s story. The Far- 
ringdons, took the middle classes by storm. Without much 
profundity or real literary charm, its energetic wit, its 
correct moral tone, and the reputation of the author of 
A Double Thread, secured it tens of thousands of readers. 
The interests of April were light to the end, fiction 
predominating. Other novels were Dr. William 
Barry’s Arden Massiter and Mr. Balph Connor’s The Sky 
Pilot, both religious stories, yet as far asunder in com¬ 
plexion as the Vatican is from a chapel in a remote creek 
of California. Mr. Crockett’s Joan of the Sword Hand and 
Mr. Marriott Watson’s The Rebel were sound stories 
of action. To these were added Mr. Ernest Bramah’s 
very amusing Chinese tales, called The Wallet of Kai Lung, 
and Mr. G. 8. Street’s clever satire on upper middle-class 
snobbery. The Trials of the Bantocks. There was also Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore’s study of bored penitence, entitled 
The Collapse of the Penitent. 

The first serious book of April to be widely reviewed 
was Mr. John Glyde’s Life of Edward FitzGerald, which 
was acceptable as a narrative of FitzGerald’s external 
life, but was deficient as a memoir of his scholarship 
and temperament. It probably met the demands of 
those admirers of FitzGerald who knew him well enough 
to call him “ Old Fitz,” but had not read his Letters. 
Two books of Eastern travel, widely different in character, 
were Mr. and Mrs. ’I’heodore Bent’s Southern Arabia and 
Mr. Robert Barr’s The Unchanging East ; the first was 
resolutely informing, the second resolutely facetious. Two 
important reprints were Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s enlarged 
Life of Raskin and Prof. Knajip’s edition of Lacengro. The 
last book drew from Dr. Augustus Jessop a remarkably 
outspoken article on Borrow in the Daily Chronicle, 
embodying a view of Borrow which is not likely, even 
now, to go unanswered. 


When we turn from books to events April does not look 
at all empty in retrospect. There was the Cowper Celebra¬ 
tion at Olney on the 25th, and the cosmopolitan tribute to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer on his eightieth birthday, which fell 
on the 27th. A good deal of discussion arose on the Bill 
promoted by the Trustees of the British Museum to enable 
them to “dispose of valueless printed matter,” and to 
relieve the Museum shelves of collections of local news¬ 
papers. The Bill is probably dead and buried. 

Death was still busy in the literary world. In the first 
days of the month Mr. St. George Mivart passed suddenly 
away, unreconciled to the Roman Catholic Church from 
which his matured scientific opinions had caused him to be 
separated. His was a tragically memorable end, on which 
the last word will not be said for many a year. Three 
weeks later Mr. R. A. M., Stevenson died, at the age of 
fifty-three, mourned as not all men are by their friends. 
Cousin to Robert Louis Stevenson, he was himself so 
notable as a man of taste and as a talker that the loss of 
him was comparable—at any rate, was compued—to that 
which was suffered in the death of R. L. S. He was a man 
whose charm was his sufficient achievement; yet, in addi¬ 
tion, he was the most original and convincing art critic of 
his day. He was art critic to the Pall Mall Gaaette, in 
which position he has been succeeded by Mrs. Mevnell. 

All this time the events of the war, including the relief 
of Ladysmith, were responsible for an ever-growing supply 
of war-books, and for a general paralysis of other literary 
production. Yet in the first week of 

May 

we noted the completion of the Haworth edition of the 
Bronte books by the issue of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of 
Charlotte Bronte, with Mr. C. K. Shorter’s admirable 
notes. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s introductions to the novels 
had formed a series of acute criticisms which no student of 
the Brontes could afford to neglect. In the first week of 
May Prof. Herford’s metrical translation of Ibsen’s Love's 
Comedy was issued, and proved a merciless study of 
marriage, brilliantly translated. Written in 1862, the 
last thing Ibsen did before turning his back on 
unfriendly Norway, this play had usually been classed 
as a mere picture of manners, and was apparently 
regarded in that light by Mr. Gosse. Our own contention 
was that Love's Comedy is as much a problem play as 
anything Ibsen ever did. The problem stated and solved 
is the very simple, very engrossing, problem. Can Love 
and Marriage be reconciled ? Ibsen decides that love is 
bound to die after marriage, but decides it by a process 
which leaves out of court the very human nature that 
should be the basis of his inquiry. In the Comedy love 
dies by slow syllogism; in life it lives and prospers 
without taking thought for its stature or conditions. 

On all such arguments the life-wasting war in South 
Africa broke in; we were shelled with siege books. Mr. 
Pearse’s {Daily News) story of Ladysmith, Four Months' 
Besieged ; Mr. J. B. Atkins’s {Manchester Guardian) The Relief 
of Ladysmith-, Mr. Nevinson’s {Daily Chronicle) Ladysmith: 
The Diary of a Siege ; Mr. Winston Churchill’s {Morning Post) 
London to Ladysmith, vid Pretoria, and Dr. Oliver Ashe’s 
Besieged by the Boers, a narrative of Kamberley, all came 
at once, 'fhe circumstances under which these books 
were written forbade the critics to take them seriously as 
literature. In most cases the authors could never have 
seen their proof-sheets, and several of the narratives were '• 
supplemented in London by other hands in the eager rush \ 
for the bookstalls. By this time it had become a common- ' 
place that the war-book business was being overdone. An 
American publisher, visiting this country, was offered in one 
week the rights of no fewer than twenty-five books about 
the Boer War. Nothing, however, stayed the rush ; least 
of all the deaths and wounds of the war correspondents 
themselves. On May 26 the Sphere published a list of ten 
journalists who had suffered ; and of these five had been 
killed. A complete set of the Kelmscott publications at 
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Sotheby’s realieed £§50 Ss., w compared with the original 
value of £144 14s. 

The month saw some notable publishing work done. 
Mr. W. H. Mallook’s Boetrint and Boetrindl BitrvpUon 
was a curiously plausible iuritation to Anglicans to come 
over to Borne as the one Christian body that had an answer 
to the devastation of the Bible by science; the answer being 
—herself. Among some solid works that descended on us 
was the report of Tht International Congrets of Women, 1899, 
in seven volumes—a huge and valuable blue-book of the 
Woman movement; and Prof. W. W. Skeat’s The Chaucer 
Canon, a re-statement of the philological method employed 
by Chaucerian scholars to distinguish the genuine works 
of Chaucer from those falsely so called. Miss Fiona 
Macleod’s rather miscellaneous volume, The Bivine Adven¬ 
ture; Iona; By Sundown Shores; Studies in Spiritual History, 
was chiefly interesting for its essay called simply “ Celtic,” 
in which she said some sensible things that came 
refreshingly from a Celt of the Celts. She acknowledged 
that there is such a thing as English emotion, English love 
of nature, English visionariness, differing from Celtic only 
in contour and colour, but not in essence; so that William 
Blake, the Londoner, was more “Celtic ” than any visionary 
of Ireland, and Keats, the Englishman, than any Gaelic 
poet. Dean Farrar supplemented his Life of Christ, 
written twenty-six years before, by another work, exposi¬ 
tory rather than biographical, entitled The Life of Lives: 
Further Studies in the Life of Christ. The florid style of 
the old work was found in the new; but by both 
books Dean Farrar has served the cause of intelligent 
Christianity. 

An important literary event was the completion of Prof. 
Bury’s edition of Gibbon’s Beeline and Fall, which deserves 
to rank with Prof. Frazer’s Pausanias as a work of pro¬ 
found scholarship and discreet editing. 

In lighter literature, Mr. Arthur Symons gave his 
volume of poems. Images of Good and Evil, in which a 
rather weary and anaimic philosophy was set forth in 
lines that were often beautiful. In descriptive passages Mr. 
Symons reached a high level. Mr. Le Gallienne’s Rudyard 
Kipling: a Criticism, was the collision of his temperament 
with Mr. Kipling’s works; from the first one was inclined 
to discount the impact. Yet with this sentence of his book— 
“ As a writer Mr. Kipling is a delight; as an influence he 
is a danger”—it was difficult to disagree with a whole 
heart. In Fiction, Mr. Harland gave us a delicate and 
charming story. The Cardinal's Snuff-Box-, Mr. Percy 
White a study of a parvenu family in The West End ; and 
Mr. MacIIwaine’s novel of the Australian Bush, called 
Fate the Fiddler, repeated the promise of his Binkinhar. 
The publication of Hilda Wade reminded novel-readers of 
the roecial kind of loss they had sustained in the death of 
Mr; Grant Allen, whose compact and suggestive biography, 
by Mr. Edward Clodd, reached us in the first days of 

J CNK, 

just after Lord Boberts had entered Johannesburg. 

Already wo had in our hands another memoir, Mrs. 
Meynell’s monograph on Buskin, in the “ Modern English 
Writers ” series. The form in which Mrs. Meynbll’s book 
was cast did not commend itself to all critics, some of whom 
forgot, perhaps, the extent of the subject and the limita¬ 
tions of a volume belonging to a series. As an exposition 
of Buskin’s teaching the book was not for beginners or 
for lazy readers, but as the working of a briUiant and 
sympathetic mind on Buskin’s whole achievement it was a 
study of special charm and value. 

Gabriele D’Annunzio’s play, “The Dead City,” trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Arthur Symons, was a powerful production, 
full of the last delicacies of thought and style, but full 
also of morbid horrors which could not always be indicated 
in a review. One turned in haste to Mr. Kipling’s stories 
of the Boer War in the Baily Express, or took up the 
Ladysmith Treatury, a budget of stoxias writton by many 


authors to help in the relief of distress at Ladysmith. 
Other books that made some impression in this month 
wore Camille Flammarion’s queer, irrational book. The Un¬ 
known, a collection of stories of telepathy and hallucina¬ 
tion, designed “ to discover if the soul of man exists 
as an entity, independent of his body, and if it 
will survive the destruction of the same.” Other in¬ 
teresting arrivals were the newly-found Lenore, trans¬ 
lated by Bossetti from Biirger’s poem in his sixteenth 
year; Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s Paris, a very clever study, 
in which history was not so much written for its own 
sake as to support the writer’s personal interpretations of 
streets and buildings “niisy with an infinite past” ; and 
The Rhodesians, a book of sharply-defined impressions 
of South African life. A pleasing and well-informed 
little biography of Bobert Browning, by Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, inaugurate! a series of “ Westminster Bio¬ 
graphies,” designed by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 

The novel of the month was Mr. H. G. Wells’s Love and 
Mr. Lewisham. It seemed probable that Miss Mamie 
Bowles’s Charlotte Leyland would have created great 
interest, but circumstances compelled its withdrawal from 
circulation. 

In June, as in each preceding month, an implacable 
fate withdrew some fine workers from the literary ranks; 
and in one number we recorded the deaths of Mr. Stephen 
Crane and Miss Kingsley. 

The Mansion House celebration of the completion of 
The Dictionary of National Biography was the first literary 
event to rivet attention in 

July. 

Mr. George Smith made it clear that the production of this 
work had cost him something like £150,000. The last 
impulse of the Spring Season was now exhausted, 
and we began to talk about Mr. Morley’s Cromwell as 
an event of the autumn—an autumn on which the re¬ 
ported massacre at Pekin threw an uncertain and lurid 
light. But the month was made notable by the publi¬ 
cation of Mrs. Craigie’s Robert Orange, the sequel to her 
earlier book. The School for Saints. Many of the events 
and publications of the month savoured of the past It 
was announced that Mr. Herbert Spencer had completed 
a revised and final edition of his First Principles, embody¬ 
ing his matured views and dealing with some misappre¬ 
hensions. Prof. Ker’s edition of Dryden’s Essays was 
seen to be of lasting value to scholars. Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge’s edition of Byron’s Poetry received its 
third volume, containing the poet’s Eastern tales; and the 
fourth volume in Mr. Prothero’s edition of Byron’s Letters, 
dealing with his life in Venice, was of exceptional interest. 

An attack on the “genuineness” of the Buisiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, by Mr. A. H. Millar, provided a topic of some 
interest; and although, in our judgment, that attack was 
ill-based, it was Erected against a cult which was 
assuming the proportions and complexion of a folly. A 
considerable revival of interest in the novels of Mr. James 
Lane Allen followed the publication of The Increasing Pur¬ 
pose, and it was recognised that the moral grandeur of 
human nature fills Mr. Allen’s mind not less than the 
humour and natural charms of life in Kentucky, his 
chosen background. The flow of war-books had become 
less strong; but the story of Mafeking had to be told, 
and Major F. D. Baillie told it well in his Mafeking: a 
Biary of the Siege. A number of pleasant summer books, 
of which Mrs. Pamela Tennant’s Village Notes and 
“E. V. B.’s” Seven Gardens and a Palace, were examples, 
put an edge on one’s appetite for the 
August 

holidays. August always brings a calm in publishing; 
this year it brought a dead calm, and the Buskin 
Exhibition at Coniston. On the 11th we wrote: “The 
publishing of books has practically ceased.” Every¬ 
thing seemed to have expired—even the copyright in 
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Balzac’s novels. Sir Henry Irving's declared intention 
to produce Byron’s “ Manfr^ ” at the Lyceum gave rise 
to some interesting discussion. 

JThe book, oi^fside fiction, that excited most interest 
was Ouida’s Critical Studi-g, in which her hatred of 
modern pushfulness and vulgarity of all kinds found 
characteristic expression. Mr. Marion Crawford had most 
reaMn to be pleased with the book ; he received a warm 
Mpreciatinn. In Fiction there was nothing so new as Miss 
Edith Wharton’s short novel, ^ Gift from the. Grave— 
a delicate ethical problem treated with a subtilty and 
grace that won instant, rerognition. Mr. Pett Edge’s 
(Son of the Stole, Lucas Malet’s..,4 Oateleu Barrier, Mr. 
Homung’s The Belle of Tooralc, and Miss Ellen Glasgow’s 
Voice of the People, were all being read. A capital cricket 
book was Mr. A. W. Pullen’s (“Old Ebor”) Talhe with 
Old Eoglieh Crieketere. Mr. Henley’s “ sheaflet ” of 
patriotic verse. For England}* Sake, had no need to go 
begging for readers. The literary gossippers were making 
themselves amusingly authoritative about the authorship 
of Elizabeth and Mer German Garden, and the Allies were 
making themselves comfortable in maligned Pekin, when 

Sefteubxr 

brought us the first instalment of Marie Bashkirstseff’s 
unpublished journals and letters to Guy de Maupassant, 
in the Gentlewoman. On the whole, these fell rather flat. 
They added to the list of Marie Bashkirtseff’s whims and 
petulancies rather than to our knowledge of her tempera¬ 
ment. While her memory was being revived, another vexed 
spirit passed away—Friedrich Nietzsche, in whom the com¬ 
plexity of his age had bred an incredible tooth-and-claw 
philosophy of life, which he expounded with a wealth of 
satirical humour and a visionary splendour that made his 
books interesting to read, though impossible to accept. 

By the middle of the month the autumn publishing 
season had unmistakably begun. The publication of the 
Letter* of Thoma* Edward Brown, edited by Mr. Sidney T. 
Irwin, was of capital interest to the few, as the publication 
of Miss Corelli’s novel. The Master Chri*tian, was to the 
many. Mr. Whibley’s edition of Rahelai*, in the “Tudor 
Translations ” series, gave us the perfect text of Urquhart 
and Le Molteaux, to which Mr. Whibley prefixed an 
admirably luminous Introduction. Mark Twain’s book of 
sketches, entitled The Man that Corrupted lladleyhurg, was 
variously estimated ; but everywhere it served to recall the 
long and mapful struggle, against adversity which Mark 
Twain has waged, and from which he has this year trium¬ 
phantly emerged—bless him! 

The “ boom ’’ of The Maeler Chrutian fulfilled even 
expectation, and was assisted by a particularly needless 
quarrel between Miss Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine. The 
same month gave us, in unhoomed fiction, Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’s Son* of the Morning ; Mrs. Atherton’s 
study of American political-social life in Washington, 
called Senator North ; Mr. Henry Seton Merriman’s Isle of 
Tlnreet, a brisk tale of Corsican villainies; Cunning Murrell, 
in which Mr. Arthur Morrison left the London of to-day 
for the Essex marshes of yesterday; Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s 
well-written Peakland story. The Courteey Dame ; and Mr. 
Henry James’s dozen short stories, called The Soft Side. 

September had been a time of waiting for the General 
Election, which broke over us in the first days of 

OCTOBEE. 

and was more than usually interesting to literary men by 
reason of the large number of authors and journalists who 
sought seats. Mr. Anthony Hope had been compelled, by 
illness, to abandon his candidature for the Falkirk Burghs; 
but Mr. Henry Norman, Mr. Gilbert Parker, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill were quicklr elected by South Wol¬ 
verhampton, Gravesend, and Oldham respectively. Dr. 
Conan Doyle was not so fortunate, and the unseating of 
Mr. Augustine Birrell was widely regretted. 


On the 7th Mrs. Severn unveiled the memorial to Buskin 
on Friar’s Crag—the spot to which he remembered being 
taken by his nurse in infancy, and from which in after life 
he often surveyed the Derwentwater prospect and found 
in it “ one of the three most beautiful scenes in Europe.’’ 

The books of the month were Mr. John Morley’s Cromwell, 
which had appeared serially in the Century Magazine, 
Mr. Champneys’s long-looked-for biography of. Coventry 
Patmore, and Dr. Conan Doyle’s Hietory of the Great Boer 
War. The collected edition of T. E. Brown’s poems pro¬ 
bably came next in interest. Miss Clara Linklater Thom¬ 
son’s life and critical study of Samuel Bichardson brought a 
great literary personality before many uninformed readers; 
but the book had not, unfortunately, finality. Thoroughly 
characteristic of their author were Mr. Charles Whib¬ 
ley’s brilliant, whimsical portraits of dandies, in The 
Pageantry of Life. 

Sir Edward Fry’s Studie* by the Way recalled us to the 
gravest walks of life, and to the sagacity of great and 
settled minds. Meanwhile, war-books had revived, and 
a long train of Mafeking, Pretoria, and “how-I-was- 
captured-and-escaped” narratives passed in file through 
the growing chaos of autumn literature. We should 
mention, also. The Story of Dr. Ptuey's Life, by the author 
of Charles Lewder, and The Unpublished Letter* and Philo¬ 
sophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, edited 
by Dr. B^nd. 

The production of novels was enormous, and quality 
redeemed quantity when we noted in one week the arrival 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Tommy and Gritel, Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch’s Old Fire* and Profitable Ghost*, and Mr. Conrad’s 
Lord Jim. Yet the month bad already given us Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s Quisante, Mr. Hichens’ Tongue* of Conscience, Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs’s A Master of Craft, Mis^ Braddon’s The 
Infidel, Mr. Anstey’s The Brat* Bottle, and Sir Walter 
Bezant’s The Fourth Generation. 

The month closed with the return of the City Volunteers 
and successful production, on the 31st, of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s jMetical play, “ Herod,” at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. We will not treat the doings of 

November 

as ancient history. The book of the month was the Life 
and Letter* of Thoma* Henry Huxley, by his son, Mr. 
Leonard Huxley. It may be said to be still under review, 
and to be secure of a long life. 

Lord Bosebery’s study of Napoleon at St. Helena, 
called Napoleon; the Last Phase, was a brilliant work, and 
somewhat unexpected. 

In lighter literature we had the concluding three 
volumes of Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare’s Story of My Life —a 
record not ihe less entertaining because its readers coiild 
laugh with the author through a hundred pages, and at 
him in the hundred-and-first. Mr. Bullen’s racy book on 
The Men of the Merchant Service was acceptable; and 
Messrs. Macmillan gave us some of Edward Fitz-Gerald’s 
miscellaneous writings in a volume of “ The Golden 
Treasury ” series. 

We fear that few younger reputations have called for 
notice this year. All the rising talent seems to exhaust 
itself in undistinguished fiction. But we are glad, in the 
present issue, to notice a promising book of poems by 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton. Bumour is also busy with the 
authorship of a remarkable little book, called An English¬ 
woman's Love-Letter* —the history of a blighted passion. 

Prof. Dowden’s Puritan and Anglican —an appreciation of 
the books of certain seventeenth-century writers to whom 
Prof. 1 >owden feels specially drawn—was a notable arrival. 

The novels of the month were Mr. Zangwill’s The Mantle 
of Elijah, and Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Richard Tea-and-Nay. 

A year of frustration, yet a year of some fine perform¬ 
ance. If inspiration bums low in these days, striving was 
never more vigorous. The year and the century are dying 
game. 
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' Things Seen. 

The Poor. 

I WAITED for the train in a small provincial town. 
Just outside the station was a second-hand boctksell'er’s 
shop, and, ^s a drizzle of rain was falling, the sbcpennj box 
h^ been covered with a tarpaulin. Pulling aside the 
covering, I peeped atod poked among the moist volumes to 
find —" JRtligid Medici; Um Burial; and Chtietian Morals. 
By Sir Thomas Broume, Knight, Physician of Norwich. 
Printed for Andrew Crooke in t^ Tear 184S." 

I turned the friendly leaves, and suddenly this line leapt 
to my eyes from “ A Letter to a Friend 

To be dissolved, and be with Christ, was his dying ditty. 
Straightway, without effort, the dull town and the book¬ 
seller’s shop were dissolved, and my mind jumped the 
years back, back to the memory of the dawn that 
followed a night 1 had spent at the St. Bernard Hospice. 
The loosing of the dogs had roused me, and looking from 
my window I had seen the human things gamboling and 
fraternising in the snow. 1 went downstairs, through the 
cold corridor, past the door of the chapel where the home¬ 
less of two nations, poor birds of passage, were thanking 
Qod for the gift of another day. 1 stepped from the 
Hospice out into the shining dawn, and came to a small 
stone building about the size of a workman’s cottage. 
Three feet from the ground it was pierced by a window 
a couple of feet square, crossed by thick wooden bars. 
I peered through the bars, and when my eyes pierced 
the mystery of its gloom 1 shuddered. It contained a 
score or so of dead—men, women, and children—of dead 
against whose bodies decay cannot prevail. Arranged in 
a semi-circle round the chamber, they stood or sat just in 
the attitude and in the condition when death had touched 
them. A mother was giving her breast to her child, an 
old man was huddling a cloak tighter around bis body. The 
snow,, their enemy, blew past me through the crossed bars 
in little dnfts, circling playfully about its harvest of 
victims. There; frozen into stone that never thaws, they 
stood or sat, those friendless travellers, caught and pre¬ 
served at the supreme moment of their fives. 

To be dissolved, and be with Christ, was his dying ditty. 
Never to be diB8olved-:-though dead! What a destiny I 
Even "a mummy is hidden from the. living—but they! 
It was a fancy, a morbid fancy, but it haunted me. 
And this also. If there be a place where the spirits of 
these poor are made perfect, and if they are permitted 
to look upon the world they have left, they must see their 
bodies willing to return to the elements, but forbidden. 
I bought the book. I put the fancy away. Such solemn 
morbidities are not for me. But the author of Um Bwial ! 
What a chapter! 


The Summer Isles. 

City was proud of its great Library, with its miles of 
but the Librarian loved it. He was a bent, 
spectated-old gentleman, who looked as if he had been 
cradled In an encyclopedia. He lived for the Library, he 
lived within its precincts, and his recreation consisted in 
showing people over it. One day he culled me, and for an 
hour I walked between hedges of books, climbed ladders 
that led to more books, gazed wearily into glass cases 
which contained precious books, lived for a time in a world 
from wjiich everything had been blotted out but books. A 
musty smell pervaded that city of books, there was no air, 
a pale fight glimmerred feebly through windows obscured 
by books, and on each floor sat a yellow, spectacled man 
writing in a book, so entranced in his book that he did not 
so much as raise his head as we passed on tiptoe on our 
way to other corridors of books. But once a door of 
painted books would not open. My guide left me to fetch 


the Icey, and I, with that feeling of angry, useless protest 
against the immediate conditions of fife that make a fish 
flap when it has been ravished from its natural element, 
snatched a volume from the shelf,- and opened it at the title- 
page. It was called: The Generali Mistorie of the Summer 
Isles with the Names of the Adventurers from their First 
Beginning to this Present ‘1626. The walls of the Library 
fell liWBy and I saw a summer sea, little lazy isles, 
birds, trees nodding in a temperate breeze, and the adven¬ 
turers drawing rein beneath them. And I thanked Qod 
that He had not made me an author. When my guide re¬ 
turned he caught me humming (how ho stared!)— 

You have heard the call of the off-shore wind 

And the voice of the deep-sea rain; 

You have heard the song—how long, how long ? 

Pull out on the trail again ! 

The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass,. 

And the Deuce knows what we may do— 

But we’re back once more on the old trail, our own trail, 
the out trail, 

We’re down, hull down on the Long Trail—the trail that 
is always new. 


Friends that Fail Not. 

The glowing of my companionable fire upon the backs of 
my companionable books; and then the famfliar difficulty 
of choice. Compassed about with old friends, whose 
virtues and vices I know better than my own, I will be 
loyal to loves that are not of yesterday. New poems, new 
essays, new stories, new lives, are not my company at 
Chrmtmastide, but the never-ageing old. “ My days 
among the dead are passed.” Veracious Southey, how 
cruel a lie! My sole days among the dead are the days 
passed among stillborn or moribund modems, not the 
white days and shining nights free for the strong voices of 
the ancients in fame. A classic has a permanence of 
pleasurabifity: that is the meaning of his estate and title. 
It is the vexing habit of many, whoso loving intimacy 
with the old immortals is undoubted, to assume and say 
that no one now reads the Beligio Medici, or the Pickwick 
Papers, or Ben Jonson’s Masques, or the Waverley Novels, or 
Pope’s Kssay on Man, or Dr. Johnson’s Ramhler and Idler. 
Themselves excepted, there are no votaries, no willing 
bond-slaves, of such works. It is not credible. I 
believe that in numbers we are a goodly company, who 
joy in the fresh humanities of the old literature, and are 
not without a portion of Lamb’s spirit. The eight 
volumes of Clarissa Marlowe —does the world contain 
volumes more passionately pulsing than these, “ my mid¬ 
night darlings,” which tell me of white Clarissa in her 
sorrow's, of the brilliant villainies of Lovelace ? How can 
that tragedy, that comedy, grow old and who in his right 
mind wishes one word away from its voluminous unfold¬ 
ing ? Or the evening choice may fall upon the dazzling 
cruelties of the. Bunciad, and its brutal brilliancy people 
the room with ghosts in tattered raiment, under their 
fleshless arms piles of “ Proposals ” for a new version of 
Horace, and in the pallor of their grotesque countenances 
the signs-of an habitual starvation: it is reality, a gaimt, 
•historic truth. 

Presently comes a voice of majestic vastness from the 
chambers of the incalculable dead, plangent, triumphant, 
mystically sweet; the voice of him who in fife was “ a 
king among death and the dead.” Has our world to-day 
outworn the wisdom, wearied of the music, processionally 
flowing from the Knight of Norwich ? . As little as it has 
outgrown the poignant thinking of Pascal, the sad, the 
haughty, the proudly prostrate before Qod; or the lacerated, 
heart of Swift the lacerating. But at this cordial period 
of the calendar Swift may prove too grim. Let Fimding, 
Homer of novelists, lead in Parson Adams with his 
iEschylus, or escort Slipslop the fair and frail. It- were 
stupid and mendacious to aver that we have spoken of 
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friends too antiquated for ease of converse with them, that 
the books of yesterday must claim our preference, that we 
are affected and ineffective else, and auens in the air we 
breathe. “ Peace, for 1 loved him, and love him for ever! 
The dead are not dead, but alive,” cries Tennyson. What 
is true of loved humanity is true also of loved humanities, 
the high expressions of man’s mind. As Augustine said 
of the Christian faith, here is a beauty both old and new; 
onl^ a starveling imagination is so hampered by the 
accidents of any ancient excellence that it cannot discern 
the essence whksh is dateless. Quaint, old-fashioned, say 
Some when the;p>xead the writinm of their forefathers; and 
it is said wzrii'xpeoonfused and confounding foolishness. 
Lan^age, manners,' circumstances, these may not be ours; 
but have we different passions and human relationships, 
another interest in life and death? Stripped of our ” lend¬ 
ings,” our ancestors and we are the same, and their writings 
are contemporary with our own. Smiles can be kindly: but 
there is something painful in the smiling indulgence with 
which we are wont to regard the works of old which were 
once in the very forefront of modernity. We live in time, 
and the past must always be the most momentous part of it. 
It will be all past when time, that accident of God, is over. 
“ I will remember ffie days of old! ” “ Whatever else we 
read, Gibbon must always bo road too.” The spirit of 
Freeman’s verdict applies to all mastership of any Muse. 
To ignore, to treat with impatience, to be soon weary of an 
ancient excellence and fame, is like blindness to the natural 
humanities of the world, to sea and wind and stars, 
to the forests and mountains. If only we had more of 
that spirit of tremulous delight, of awe in ecstasy, with 
which the men of the Eenaissance read the recaptured, the 
resurgent classics of Greece and Borne! Few of us would 
dare to write at all, had we always before the eyes of our 
minds remembrance of the mighty: are tc* of the Apostolic 
Succession f are our reforms legitimate ? do wo consult the 
■ general consent of the Forefathers ? Milton smiles austerely 
at the thought, and Shakesjieare smiles compassion: 
Virgil says gently, “I, dying, wished my .®neids to bo 
burnt.” But the torrent of trash runs gaUy on, and the 
struggling critic longs for a breath of the “ diviner air ”: 
he remembers Bacon’s saying, that some books m^ be 
read “by deputy,” and wishes that he could so read the 
futilities upon hm table. And yet all is repaid by those 
happy rarities of time, the days on which there comes his 
unexpectant way occasion for “the noble pleasure of prais¬ 
ing ” : when he can say, “ This is the right thing, here is 
the true touch; my shmves welcome their new companion.” 
There is little fear of excellence escaping him: he fears that 
fear too much. We do not envy the fate and fame of him 
who said of Wordsworth, “ Tms will never do I ” nor of 
him who bade Keats “ back to his galipots.” We desire no 
experience of the feelings trith which publisher or editor 
remembers that he “ declined with tnanks ” what the 
general judgment of the judicious came afterwards to 
applaud. But, to employ the impressive imagery of Mr. 
Ghadband, I will not go into the city, and, hamng seen an 
eel, return to bid the literary world “rejoice with me, for 
I have seen an elephant! ” In the words of that eloquent 
divine, “Would that be te-rewth?” But when 1 en¬ 
counter living geniu% which may grow to noble propor¬ 
tions, it were a churlish folly to beuttle it—^to bestow an 
elegant and timid mediocnty of praise. “All Horace 
tAon, all Claudian now ” is as rash a wail as when Byron 
uttered it, though the voices of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were heard in his land. But the classics have attained; 
they are at rest. Complete, immutable, they have for us 
no surprises, save the permanent surprise of genius— 
that “strangeness” without a strain of which “there is 
no excellent beauty,” and which keeps its virginal first 
freshness from the “ valley of perpetual dream.” We are 
so sure of the classics “ strongly stationed in eternity.” 
There exist moments in the life of man 
When he is nearer the great Soul of the World 
Than is man's custom. 


says Coleridge, translating Schiller. The readers share 
with the writers of masterpieces the exaltation- of such 
moments, but theyoome chiefly at sound of “ancestral 
voices.” About contemporary voices there is an element 
of uncertainty not undwghtfnl, yet forbidding the per¬ 
fection of faith. We prophesy and wait. And, if the noble 
andents are more ooii^orang to us than even the worthiest 
seeming modems, how much more tolerable and pardon¬ 
able are the mediocrities of the past than of the present! 
They are historically interesting. I would rather laugh 
over the poems of a Cibber or a Fye, than over the poems 
of their living likes; it is better to be amused'than ex¬ 
asperated, and kindly time lets me laugh at that past 
incompetence which would annoy me were it present. A 
monody upon the Death of the Princess Charlotte, totally 
devoid of merit, does not rouse the wrath aroused by 
similar performances upon the death of Prince Christian 
Victor. The insanities of a Zodowich Muggleton or a 
Joanna Southcott provoke me to more patient an anger 
than the diatribes of a Dr. Dowie. The blimders 
of the dead are over and done, harming no one; the 
blunders of the living are a danger and a nuisance. It 
is a pity that anyone, however uncritical, should enjoy 
the Martin Tuppers or Bobert Montgomerys of the day; 
it implies an inability to enjoy Milton. No man can serve 
two masters; you cannot be Fielding’s friend, and also 
accept the colossal ineptitudes of our most popular 
novelists—artless, humourless, most brazen. Bad novels 
of the last century have never failed to give me a certain 
pleasure. I trust that posterity may be able to extract 
pleasure from the bad novels of last year, for I am not. 
They fill me with the sourest sadness, wmch is an unwhole¬ 
some state of mind. 

Perish, cried Newman, the whole tribe of Hookers and 
Jewells, so Athanasius andf the majestic Leo may be mine I 
We cannot afford to let go the Shining Ones upon 
the heights. It does not matter that the heights 
are so high that our intelligences dhnb up so poor a 
portion of the way. He would be a liar full of impu¬ 
dence who should dare to say that he felt wholly at ease 
with the awful Milton or Dante, with the solemn mutations 
of Browne, with the dread death march over death of dread 
Lucretius. There are times when the high things of art 
seem almost incredible; magnificent delusions, golden 
dreams; - their creators’ pains must surely have been- too 
vast for bearing. We, with our little lamps of int^gence 
in our hands, go tremblingly through the sacred dimness, 
hoping to comprehend at last a little more. Our reverence 
is a religion; genius, like love and beauty, is a pledge 
of divinity and the everlasting; a light perfected lyric 
lures us heavenward; and from of old come the proudest 
and the clearest voices. The voices of the day must wait 
for their consecrate authority and confirmed applause, till 
Time, the just, shall please. Take me with you in spirit, 
Ancients of Art, the crowned, the sceptred, whose voices 
this night chaunt a gloria in exoehit, flooding the soul with 
a passion of joy and awe. 

Liosbi, Johkson. 


The Struggle for Existence 
among the Stars. 


If the importance of a scientific theory ought to be judged 
by its extension, there can be no doubt that Darwinism 
is the most important discovery of the nineteenth century. 
Its effect has been felt far beyond the province in which it 
was initiated, because it has been used to interpret the 
growth of almost every form of activity known to the 
human mind. Science, indeed, had already made many 
valuable discoveries, and Philosophy had made many 
valuable generalisations, before The Origin of Species was 
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published; but it is hardly too much to say that all these 
must be readjusted and' reinterpreted by the modem 
thinker if he wishes to bring them into close relation wiih 
modem knowledge. The portentoiu fact of hlrolution 
had, to be sure, flickered and glimmered before great 
minds. Yaguej^estionings of it are to be found both in 
Eastern and in Western thought. But its detailed process, 
its vast and multiform signiflcance, had not yet startled 
mankind. It is doubtful u even to-day we have measured 
its full revolutionary power. Exc^t by a few speculative 
thinkers concerned with the mysterious “ last things ” in 
human knowledge that are revealed only to those who 
push thought back to its dim, vast presuppositions, the 
work of Du Prel,* for instance, would probably bo re¬ 
ceived with consternation and derision. How great is 
the gulf fixed not merely between ancient and modem 
knowledge, but between the knowledge of this genera¬ 
tion and of its predecessor, might, per^ps, be seen by a 
comparison of the sort of spirit wmch animates Ohateau- 
briand’s Ohiie du Christianism with the sort of spirit 
which fills the book that is before us. A sentimentalist 
like Ohateaubriand (1768-1848) would doubtless have 
thought it blamhemous to believe that the stars are not 
“singing together,” but only stmggling together in a 
war of forces as fierce as ever raged between species. 
“Quoi!” he says, “dans dee figures si vari 6 es, dans 
une si grande diverait 6 de earaeUrtt, on ne peut trouver 
lea Uttr$» qui sufBsent au nom de Dieu! Le probldme de 
la divinity n’est-il point rSsolu dans le calcuT myst4rieux 
de taut de soleils? Une alg^bre aussi brilliante ne pent 
elle servir 4 d^gager la grande iMeonntu?” But an 
astronomy which has only an sesthetic basis will not carry 
us far, and we turn to the audacious science of Du Frel 
who applies Darwinism to the stars! 

Now the ordinaiy observer supposes that the face of the 
sky has not changed since Job watched Orion and the 
Pleiades, and that although ^an and his gods ^ud their 
temple^ass away at least tH^ stars remain for ever and 
ever. The man of science,. however, is impressed by a 
still deeper thought, viz., that Nature is not immobile, 
but mobile and for ever passing away and for ever in 
jfroetu. If we reasoned by analogy, therefore, we would 
expect to find that not merely the inorganic world beneath 
us and aroimd us, but also the inorganic above us, is, like 
the organic, subject to change. And this is what we do 
find. Even although all the planets disappeared, many 
generations of men (supposing the earth hmd her place) 
would still behold their light. If Arcturus perished, its 
light could be visible for twenty-four years, since its rays 
tf^e that time to travel to the earth. And there is a star 
which, although it foundered to-night, would be seen for 
673 ^ears afterwards, because the light that it sends us 
left it in the thirteenth century. 

But if there is one hypothesis in science which may be 
said to have grown into a fact it is the Nebular Hmo- 
thesis according to which the sidereal system was evolved 
out of a chaos of elements which gradually organised itself 
into such order as we see. The importance of Du Frel’s 
work consists i^ the attempt to impress the imagination 
with the fact that the process is still going on, and to dis¬ 
cover the laws by which the sidereal system attained its 
equilibrium. Whereas the ordinary observer believes that 
that system was never imperfect, but constitued a harmony 
from the beginning, the truth is, that—even yet—it tou- 
tains unstable elements and mechanical contradictions 
— Mechanischt-Wiitriprilchi. 

The laws of adaptation and variation, in fact, which 
Darwin discovered among organic things are applicable 
tkroiighout the universe, and it is in obedience to them 
that the planets discovered their orbits. It is certainly an 


* Der Kampf unu Daiein am Himmel. The title of the third 
edition, however, is, EiUwickelnngtgetchicMe de> Weltalli. 1882. 
I^eipxig. 


gazing thought that a star i^nires to fight for its place 
in the uy with as much persistence as an animal requires 
in the struggle between spedes! The single fact mat a 
comet changes its path would be sufiSLcient basis for 
Dll Prel’s hypothesis. For what does change of path 
imply except a disturbance coming from external forces ? 
The conception of a strugrie between the stars thus 
begins to be intelligible. Brorsen’s comet, tor instance, 
is known to have suffered changes in its path owing to the 
disturbing attractive force of Jupiter. ^ it described its 
ellipse, its nearest approach to the sun was once 30 million 
miles and its greatest distance 117 million miles. But at 
the next observation 30 millions had 'become 13, and 117 
millions had become 113. Comets, meteorites, and asteroids 
are to be explained on the principle of the elimination of 
the unfit. There is a perpetual weeding out {Au»jdtung$- 
protii»g) oi those bodies wmch in the Kampf unu Batein are 
overcome by bodies stronger than themselves. How are 
the observed changes of orbit to be explained except on 
the hypothesis that the system is not yet thoroughly 
organised, and that some of its members are being per¬ 
secuted by the force of gravitation ? The fall of meteorites 
and asteroids (in Smolensk in the year 1807 a meteorite 
fell which weighed 70 kilograms) proves that those bodies 
which are unable to withstand by their own repulsive 
forces the attractive forces of others disappear from the 
system. Newton’s Law of Dravitation runs: “Every 
planet is attracted towards the sun by a force which varies 
according to the inverse square of the distance.” And this 
law is supplemented by another which states that the planets 
are likewise attracted and repelled by each other. Thus a 
system which, as we look at it, seems an immobile product, 
a kind of Nunc Stan*, is really a sidereal Armageddon of 
blind forces. The life of a planet consists in an attempt 
which lasts millions of ^ears to overcome by means of its 
own tangential velocity {Tangentialgetchwindigkeit) the 
attractive forces of the sun (p. 200). The fact that the path 
is elliptical means that there is a temporary compromise 
between those two forces, but the compromise cannot last. 
As the velocity slackens, the planet gradually approaches 
the limits of its existence. “Before every star lies the 
^inexorable alternative either to adapt itself to the sidereal 
^stem or to bo thrust from it” (p. 21). The law of 
gravitation is the instrument of selection {httorgend* 
Faktor) by means of which the fittest survive and the unfit 
disappear. The change of a comet’s path means the 
attempt to escape or postpone detraction, and, according 
to Schiaparelli, our stellcu system is already full of the 
ddbri* of comets and stars that have fallen in the struggle. 
The miniature catastrophe of asteroids and meteorite 
are onlj^rophetic of what must yet take plae on a large 
scale, l^e siderel system is moving towards its own 
dissolution. Owing to the gradual loe of speed, the 
planets are unavoimably drawn nearer the sun, vmch, like 
Kronos of the Grelm, must one day devour his own 
■children (p. 243), AlUt i*t darmlo*! Thee firmaments 
shall be shaken and their stars blotted out, and the 
universe as we know it shall become again a heap of 
magnetic dust. “ They shall perish: but Thou remainet: 
and they all shall wax old as doth a garment: and as 
a veture shalt Thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed.” 

Baron du Prel’s merit lie not in the discovery of new 
facts (although, indeed, it is obvious that he has ben a 
first-hand oberver), but rather in his use of a new method 
of interpreting the facts. Morever, this extraordinary 
book betrays metaphysical insight. I am told that Meta- 
physic is dead. Metaphysic is never dead. The particular 
smence are of no interet until Metaphysic gathers them 
together and relates them to human emotion and to human 
thought. Benjamin Swirr. 
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Favourite Books of 1900. 

i 

Some Readers. 

Tins year, in accordance with our custom, we sent to 
a number of well-known men and women a request that 
they would name the two books which during the past 
year they have read with most interest and pleasure. 
A large number of replies have already been received, 
some of which we print mIow. 

Sir P. H. Jeune. 

Morin’s CrommU. 

Huxley’s Life. 

Sir Ohabuss W. Dii,kk. 

The book which has interested me most in 1900 has 
been Jacquon U Croquant, published in January. I 
cannot lue the word “pleased,” as the novel is 
intensely sad, while it does not either correspond 
with any existing facts or help one in working to 
remedy existing evils. The world is already too 
sad for the iKior to make one wish to read sad 
books about mem, which relate to a state of thmgs 
somewhat difEerent from what is, here and now, 
and which hardly, therefore, can do positive good. 
Some modem books can help in this way, but are 
not on the artistic level of Jacquon le Croquant, I 
should prefer to name no second book this year. 

Mr. Fbedebic Habbison. 

The only first-class book of 1900 has been Maurice 
Hewlett’s Richard Tea-and-Nay. 

Mr. Edmund Gossk. 

The Life and Leitere of Suxley. 

Mr. Arthur Symons’s Symboliet Movement in Literature. 

Mr. Axfbxd H. Waldaob. 

Mr. Bichardson’s Sow it can he Done, 

Mr. Kenworth^’s Anatomy of Mieery, 

Both new editions, but unknown to me before. 

Mr. Paut. Blind. 

Ein Ootteched-Denkmal, by Eugen Beichel. 

The Life of Abdur Rahman. Edited by Sultan 
Mahomed Elhan. 

Mr. SiDNBT Leb. 

0. H. Firth’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

Leslie Stephen’s Englieh Utilitariane, 

Mr. OscAK Bbownino. 

Billy’s History of Greece. 

Bobertson’s Introduction to English Politics. 

Mr. Waltbb Gbanb. 

J. A. Hobson’s South Africa. 

The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini. 

Mr. Abthub W. Pinbbo. 

Leonard Huxley’s Life and Letters of Thomas Benry 
Huxley. 

.Beatrice Marshall’s Emma Marshall. 

Mr. Henby Abthub Jones. 

Huxley's Letters, 

An Englishwoman's Love-Letters, 

Sir Bobkbt S. Ball. 

Life of Archbishop Benson, by his Son. 

Red Pottage. 


Mr. 0. Abthub Peabson. 

Lord Bosebeiy’s Nt^oleon: The Last Phase. 

H. Harland’s Cardinals Snuff-box, 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 

Herod and Lord Jim. If I might name a third m a 
whoUy different kind, it would bo Dr. Him’s 
Origins of Art \ but that is partly an accident. 

-4fr. Lionel Johnson. 

Basil Champneys’s Life of Coventry Patmore. 

Clement Shorter’s new edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life 
of Charlotte BrontS. 

Other books have interested me not less than these, 
but none more. 

Mr. Wi P. James. 

Miss Moira O’Neill’s Songs of the Glens of Antrim, 
Letters of T. E. Brown. 

Dr. Joseph Pabkeb. 

Robert Qrange. 

The Master Mhriitian. 

They should be read one after the other, and in the 
order given. 

Mr. Abnold White. 

Bosebery’s Napoleon. 

Winston Churchill’s (first) Letters from the War. 

- Mr. Abthub Wauoh. 

Walter Baleigh’s Milton. 

I. ZangwUl’s The Mantle of Elijah. 

Mr. Maubioe Hewlett. 

Tommy and Grijul: 

An Englishwoman's Leve-Letters. 

Mr. GiLBEB’f Pabkeb. - • 

Stephen Phillips’s Herod, 

Ijord Bosebeiys Napoleon. 

Mr. Pebcy White. 

Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 

Street’s The Trials of the Bantocks. 

But I have read few novels. 


Mr. Alfbed Sutbo. T • 

The Mantle of Elijah. 

Richard Yea-and-Nay. 

Mr. I. Zanowill. 

QuisanU, 

Herod. 


Mr. Bichabd Pbyoe. 

G. S. Street’s The Trials of the Bantocks. 

Annie Wakeman’s The Autobiography of a Charwoman. 

Mr. Benjamin Swift. 

Gilbert Murray’s Andromache: a Play in Three Acts." 
Lictenberger’s Die Philosophie Friedrich Niettsehe. 


Mr. Abthub Mobbison. 

I have read very few new books this year. But as 
regards fiction, I have been pleased and interested 
by Mr. G. S. Street’s Trials of the Bantocks and Mr. 
Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham, 
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Mr. Edwakd Fbsdbbio Benson. 

Tolstoi’s Beturreotion. 

Lord Eosebery’s Napoleon. 

Miss Elizabeth Bobins. 

Of the books lately in my hand those I have cared 
most for are Bostand’s L'Aiglon, and the haunting 
and exquisite love-Letters of an Nnglithwoman, 

Mr. H. W. Massinoham. 

Tolstoi’s Resurrection is the only book published in 
1900 which seriously interested me. 

Mr. Clement Shobteb. 

J. B. Bury’s History of Greece. 

A Trecuury of Irish Poetry. Edited by Stopford 
Brooke and T. W. BoUeston. 

Mr. Max Beebbohm. 

Henry James’s The Soft Side. 

An Englishwoman's Love-Letters. 


01 d Par’s Wanderings. 

I WAS bom in the brain of a totally unprincipled “ Literary 
Gossipper.” Late one Friday night the proof of his Satur¬ 
day article came back to him marked “ 7 lines short,” and 
he was put to his wits’ ends to fill it. Once again he ran 
through the literary papers, but they yielded nothing 
fresh. It was either invention or disgrace; so he invented; 
and 1 was bom. I ran thus: 


Who shall say that the lot of a successful literary man 
is nowadays a bard one P We understand that Mr. Ony 
Boothby, the author of Dr. Nikola and a host of other 
. popular books, has lately acquired a large estate in Hert¬ 
fordshire, and is there building a “ pleasure dome.” Mr. 
Boothby does nothing by halves, and among the luxuries 
of his new home is a bath of solid gold. Modem Grub- 
street is surely a tributary of Park-lane. 

Having produced this, the Literary Gossipper went to bed 
and forgot all about it. My travels had begun. 

One of my first journeys took me to the Sphere. 
“0. K. S.” wrote in his “Literary Letter” : 

My attention has. been drawn to a paragraph in the . . . 
relating to Mr. Ghiy Boothby and a golden bath, which he 
is stated to be installing at ms new house in Hertfordshire 
I know this part of Hogland well, as it is within forty or 
fifty miles of the home of my friend Mr. George Meredith, 
and not so very far from the residence in which my friend, 
Mr. Thomas J. Wise, keeps his collection of Shelleyana 
and other treasures. Apropos of Shelley, I may mention 
that Mr. Spencer, the bookseller of Oxfora-street, has just 
sent me a catalogue containing a commonplace letter of 
Byron to the author of Alastor, a facsimile of which is given 
on this page. 

I was now fairly set going. The next week “ S. G.,” in 
the “ literary Notes ” in the Pall Mall Qaaette, gave me a 
helping hand:. 


The dream-palace of Herod, in Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
stupendous play at Her Majesty’s, is, it seems, to have a 
real counterpart in the new house which Mr. Guy Boothby 
is building for himself in the country. A golden bath, 
such as, I am told, this inspired writer is contemplating, 
is qmte in keeping with Herodian ambition. Personally I 
could never read anything that Mr. Boothby has written ; 
but there are people, I imderstand, who prefer Dr. Nikola 
to Marpessa. ’Tie an odd world. ■ • 


The Globe’s “ Literary Gossipper ” on the following Satur¬ 
day wrote: 


What, we wonder, would Dr. Johnson say could he read 
the annormoement, recently made public, that a popular 
novelist is adding a golden bath to his household nimi- 
ture ? We would give much to hear the Sage’s thunderous 


criticism. Lamb would have found in the subject an 
opportunity for some pretty embroidery. But for circum- 
stcmtial description no one could excel Defoe: how he would 
show us to the very life the soap-dish and towel-rack, the 
taps and cork-matting I Future students of London, by 
the way, may perhaps make ingenious speculations as to 
the origin of the name Coldbaih Fields and come in time 
to associate it with the Gold bath of Mr. Guy Boothby’^ 
mansion. 

The’“By the'Way” column of the Globe also noticed 
me: 

The author of Dr. Nikola, it seems, has a golden bath. 
We understand ttiat invitations to his house are much 
sought after; but the host, having his wits about him, 
stipulates that his guests shall not bring hammer or chisel. 
He may be Guy Boothby, he says, but he refuses to be 
Boothby guyed. 

Punch was witty too : 

A golden bath sounds like 'Midas; buh as a matter of 
fact, the real owner of it is Mr. Guy Boothby, the author, 
who has had one placed in his new home in Hertfordshire. 
How many carats is not stated; but if Midas’ ears as well 
as his tastes have been acquired by Mr. Boothby, twenty- 
two would not be too many. Hertfordshire will in future 
be known as County Guy. 

The Christian Herald and Signs of the Times improved the 
occasion ? 

Mr. Guy Boothby, the talented author of Dr. Nikola 
and other stories, has installed a bath of solid gold in.his 
new residence in Hertfordshire. The bath, we are in¬ 
formed, weighs one hundred pounds, and has cost not less 
than eight thousand pounds sterling. The bath is, of 
course, fitted with hot and cold water, and one may lie at 
full length in perfect luxury. Few authors are in so 
fortunate a position as to be able to emulate Mr. Boothby’s 
extravagance. But we must beware of excesses. (Proverbs 
xi. 4.) 

Truth was indignant: 

I cannot remember an instance of more obnoxious 
snobbishness than that recorded of the egregious author of 
Dr. Nikola and a number of equally fooush stories. It is 
stated by one who apparently knows that this gentleman 
has added a golden rath to his mansion in Hertfordshire. 
Time was when authors were kept in their place; but the 
crass ignorance of a gullible public hss' changed all that 
and made ridiculous fopperies like this possible., It does 
not heed extraordinary powers of vision to see in s^h 
a manifestation of vulgarity another proof of Joe’s malig;n 
influence. Truly the autocrat of Brummagem has much 
to answer for. 

“ L. F. A.,” in the Illustrated London News, played with 
me : 

There is a pleasant suggestion of Miss Eilmansegg in 
the statement that Mr. Guy Boothby has a golden bath. 
Personally I prefer porcelain,. such as you see in that 
charming shop window at the top of Bond-street; but why 
not gold P It was only the other day that my landlord 
was doing a few little things for me, and I might so easily 
have suggested a gold bath. 

What accessories hss Mr. Boothby, I wonder P A soap 
dish set with pearls P A sponge—well, there is not much 
one can do to ennoble a sponge. A sponge is ever a com¬ 
moner. And his towels P 'V^at can one do to a towel to 
make it worthy a golden bath P Scent it with attar of 
roses, perhaps. 

Mr. Ashby Sterry, the “Bystander” in the Graphic, was 
true to his old gods : 

To keep pace with new books is too great a task for me. 
As a lazy minstrel of my acquaintance once sang: 

Of Mudie’s last tale how one wearies and sickens! 

We’ll throw it aside and get back to our Dickens. 

Among new novels there is one called Dr. Nikola, the 
author of which has made so much money that he has a 
gold bath. Ah, me! times change. There was no gold 
bath at Gad’s Hill. Which reminds me that I walked to 
Gad’s Hill the other day and spent some hours peering 
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throngh the sacred railings. Ajs a rhyming friend of mine 
(who shall be nameless) h« it: 

Next to sweet g^irls in dainty pantalettes, 

I treasure most my Early Vic. regrets. 

In course of time I crossed the Atlantic. Two American 
Tbrsions follow. This is from the Royerofl Mouter: 

We have always thought Biohard Harding Dark’s valet 
fairly tall, but an Englkh author puts him out of sight. 
Guy Boothby, the patent steam Nikolkt, who keeps twenty 
phonographers busy taking down hk yams,^ has left Dick 
Davk nowhere. Boothb^ys pet weakness k for a gold 
bath. Gold for him, he says. Meredith and Hardy and 
G. W. Cable and W. D. HoweUs may wash in silver if they 
like, or not wash at all; but gold for him. 

The second American paragraph appeared in a Californian 
paper. It was very circumsttmtial: 

The Euglkh author Mr. Guy Booth, author of Dr. NiooU, 
and other biographies, is the third son of General Booth, 
the leader of the Sidvation Army. Mr. Booth, however, 
does not share his father’s views, particularly srith regard 
to the bestowal of wealth. Part of his own large fortune, 
made by a long series of very successful books, has recently 
been spent in acquiring an estate in the country, where he 
k bnil^g a house of unrivalled spl»ndour. Among its 
luxurious appointments k a solid gold bath, purchased, we 
understand, from the late Barney Bamato's mansion in 
Park-lane. 

After roaming America for some time I crossed to Eng¬ 
land again. The Wtitmifuter QautU found me some¬ 
where and put me into “ Here, There, and Everywhere,” 
and it was in that column that my inventor foxmd me once 
more. Being again short of a par. he judged it time for 
contr^iotion; and in his next “ Book Babblings ” I made 
a reappearance, but this time in a new form. I was 
changed to: 

The statement that Mr. Guy Boothby, the author of 
Dr. Nikola, has a golden bath in hk new country house k, 
we are authoritativdy informed, untrue; and we regnret to 
have been the means of promulj^ting toe rumour. How 
toe report got about we cannot think, but it came to us 
kom a source whito we considered trustworthy. How¬ 
ever, no harm has been done. 

The BritUh WttUy, which hitherto had kept silence, now 
Mve me attention. “ A Man of Kent ” wrote, under the 
heading of “ Bambling Bemarks ”: 

For a long time a ridiculous story about Mr. Guy 
Boothby and a gold bath has been in circulation. It was, 
of course, a fabrication, as I knew from toe first, and it k 
now finally contradicted. We are too much in the power 
of newspaper men who do not make sure of their facts. 
In toe old days, when Mr. Hutton had toe Spectator and 
Mr. Barrie was a joumalkt at Nottingham, it was very 
different.' Mention of Mr. Barrie reminds me that his 
Tommy and Qrizd k among toe best selling books of toe 
month. 

And there I leave my peregrinations. But I am still 
wandering, and a him^red years hence I shall be 
wandering stilL A personal par. never wholly dies. 


Correspondence. 

Art and Technique. 

Sm,—^Mr. Arthur Symons has presented an absorbingly 
interesting problem in his article in last week’s AcADBsre. 
Just where technique ends and Art begins—that is the point 
on the dear perception of which depends the reputation 
of every critic of painting, music, and literature. In my 
opinion it is not sufficiently recognised that technique is 
something far more than the mere mechanism of agile 
fingers: it is no less the outcome and visible proof of 
acute intellect, absolute self-command, and real depth of 
feeling. The artistic temperament is an Infinitely more 


widely-distributed gift than that combination of talents 
which means perfection of technique. 

It has always seemed to me that Busoni is an artist 
through and through: that ho is of a very different type 
from Ysaye I do not dispute, and I can very wdl imder- 
stand that when they are heard together the latter should 
seem to display more artistic feeling and emotiond power 
than Busoni; but yet I very much doubt if the viohnist’s 
temperament is of so spiritual a nature as that of the 
pianist. Ysaye is open, bank, brave; he will tell you all 
he feels; ho is not ashamed to weep while you look on 
in sympathy. Blit Busoni is intellectual: his emotions 
are held in Aeck. He is ascetic—his nature is refined 
and delicate. It has been scourg^ by the whip of 
Idealism, and brought into subjection by years of in¬ 
cessant and strenuous thought. The very appearances of 
the men are indicative of their opposing temperaments. 
If every man makes his own face (and, in uiese days, 
this truism is becoming a platitude) surely a Christ-ltoe 
head is likely to oonta^ more deptii of feeling and in¬ 
tellect than one which, however remarkable it may be in 
other respects, is not particularly noticeable for its rejec¬ 
tion of the coarser appeals to the flMh. When in con¬ 
versation 'with Busoni a year or two ago, he resented his 
intellectuality being mistaken for coldness or insipidity. 
If Mr. Symons would turn to some of Busom’s composi- 
tions he would, I think, discover there convincing proof 
of his truly artistic and emotional temperament.— 
I am, &o., 0. Feed Kbntox. 


“An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.” 

gm,—^I have read An Engliehtooman'$ Love-LetUrt with 
great attention, and it appears to me it has been completely 
misunderstood by your reviewer and by the writer of every 
other criticism which I have come across. That the 
tragedy (as the few lines of the preface declare) is wholly 
the outcome of Fate, and no fault of either of the principal 
actors, is clearly indicated by many passages m the letters 
themselves —passages which are introduced with such care, 
■kill, and art, that the theory of the authenticity of the 
letters becomes untenable. 

The reason of the breaking off of the engagement and 
the abandonment of the girl is not the infidelity of her 
lover, nor the waning of his passion caused by the intensity 
of hers. It is brought about by the young man’s dis¬ 
covery of an insurmountable barrier between them—a 
barrier, the nature of which is so terrible that his most 
mercilul action can only be to leave her to die in ignorance 
of the truth, while ho himself boars as ■ a lesser evil the 
torturing knowledges that she must believe it is his hand 
that has dealt her the death-blow. 

The only hypothesis which fits all the circumstances of 
the case is, that the girl’s father was the father of the 
yoimg man also, and to the truth of this hypothesis innu¬ 
merable indications point. The girl was an only child, 
and her father and mother lived separated from her earliest 
infancy; and, though toere was no scandal, it is clear that 
the mother was in no way to blame for the separation. 
The girl herself, as we are carefully told, is six months 
older than her lover (an otherwise curious det^); but the 
grounds for separation took place after the marriage of 
her parents. Though the yoimgpeople had spent all their 
lives within six miles of each other, they met at last only 
by accident. Some powerful agency had hitherto kept 
them apart: this agency was the youn^ man’s mother, 
and it is during her absence that the intimacy begins. 
Froni the first she is opposed to the match, and looks upon 
the girl, who is rich, charming, beautif^ and m every 
respect desirable, 'with a coldness which amounts to 
repulsion. At the beginning her opposition is discreet, 
calculated, diplomatic; gradually, as she beromes leM 
hopeful of stifling the attachment while it is still 
immature, she tries more violent means—^appeals, entrea- 
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ties, threats. These also are ia vain, and she finally 
realises that nothing but a confession of the ti^th will 
avail to sever loves so faithfully and so firmly knit. At 
the last possible moment she makes the confession, with 
the result that the letters show. The young man, filled 
with horror, pity,, and despair, bids his beloved farewell, 
in words which must be crud, for they must leave no 
shadow of hope behind them. And does she not have an 
unconscious intuition of the nature of his feeling in the 
mystic vision, in which he shrinks, shuddering, from her 
kijM ? In the meantime, he can no longer bring himself 
to oontinue living with his mother, who dies very shortly 
t^r &e revelation of her guilt. And, in spite of a 
momentary gleam of hope, her death brings no return of 
her lover to the unhappy girl. 

Such mre the main outlines of this heart • rending 
romance, so delicately, so purely, so artistically shadowed 
forth. A hundred details point to the same conclusion: 
the tragic figure of the stem mother—a heart of gold, the 
girl beUeves (Letter 15), with a great charity tow^s ®yil- 
^ing—bought, no doubt, by her sin and remorse; the 
likeness of the lovers (Letter 581; the foreign air they 
have in common, which was striking also in the girl’s 
father (Letter 89), &c. But I think I have said enough 
to establish the tnith of my supposition. 

Needless to say after this that I am absolutely iraorant 
of the name of the author of the book, and perfectly con¬ 
vinced that it is a work of art and imagination and not 
the actual relation of facts. 

I write chiefiy out of sympathy with the Englishwoman, 
and to save her piteous little ghost from the additional 
pain of hearing the reviewers speak with harshness and 
injustice of the man whom she loved so passionately, and, 
who, I fondly believe, did not long survive her.—I am, &o., 

“ Thbta.” 


The Songs of the Sanctuary. 

Sib, —In the article on the above subject, which appears 
in the current number of your valuable paper, the writer 
says: “ And despite Macaulay’s terrible essay, the muse of 
the egregious James Montgomery survives to this day in 
the hymn-books, which contain several of his pieces that 
are popular and constantly sung—such as, ‘ For over with 
the Lord.’ ” May I be allowed to point out that your con¬ 
tributor has confused the names and writings of two very 
different men. “Macaulay’s terrible essay” was con¬ 
cerned with the poems of Rohtrt Montgomery ^1807-1855), 
the author of jSahin; or, InttVect without Ood, The Puffiad, 
&c., and afterwards a clergyman of the Establishment. 

The author of the hymn “ For ever with the Lord ” was 
the well-known James Montgomery (1771-1854), son of a 
Moravian minister, and author of several popular poems, 
such as “The Wanderer of Switzerland,” “The Grave,” 
and “ Greenland.” A considerable part of James Mont¬ 
gomery’s reputation rests on his hymns, over one hundred 
of which, according to Julian’s Dictionary of Ilymnology, 
are still in use. 

I do not find that Bobert Montgomery wrote any hymns. 
—I am, &c., 

T. H. Maktin. 

[Mr. J. B. Hobson, Mr. A. Paterson, Mr. S. G. Green, 
Mr. G. Clarke, and Mr. W. B. Johnson also wrote pointing 
out the error. We forwarded the letters to the writer of 
The Songs of the Sanctuary, who replies as follows: “ This 
unhappy slip is one of those of wmeh it can only be said 
that they emphasise the insufficiency of mere repentance. 
The moral ia the double one that the memory is the most 
frequent and fiagrant of all bearers of false witnes-s, and 
that the counsel to ‘ verify your references ’ is the Golden 
Buie of journalism.”] 


‘‘ Ada Nfcgri.” 

Sib,— In reply to your correspondent “ 11. T. T.,” a 
volume of Ada Negri’s poems, called Eatalitd, appeared 
about eight years ago. She was then a girl of twenty, 
living in great poverty with her mother in a suburb of 
Milan, where sm held the post of schoolmistress. She 
had, I fancy, no intellectual environment, and her genius 
was entirely original and uncultivated. These detaus are 
to be found in the preface 6l Fatalitd. She a.ftorwar<ls 
published another volume of poems, balled Tempestd". As 
this was some time ago, others have probably appeared 
since then. Her works are published in liilan by one of 
the laige publishing houses. 

I enclose a rather rough translation of one of her poems 
which might interest your correspondent.—I am, &o., 

May ToMtmso.n.^. 

You ask who I am ? Child, you shall know this thing : 

In prison where msn lie condemned 
I am a bird soaring on vigorous wing; 

Who demands the splendours of heaven's ring, 

And here I sufibr, chained and hemmed. 

Child, hearken whilst I sing. 

I dream of the marriage of each rural flower 
In the forest’s green and shady ways, 

Of the wild beasts, strong io their love and power 
On the burning tropic sands at midday hour. 

The whirlwind and the sun’s flerce rays. 

The tempest, and the showtr. 

And sometimes, behold in my audacity, 

I cursing weep, and struggle and shake. 

But the laughing world passing igpaores me! 

And i'l my dark prison, headsfxong in fury. 

Against the bars my wide wings I break, 

And still the world ignores me! 

O who will break each twisted iron bar; 

Who will give me endless life and light. 

Who for me wiU set the closed gate ajar ? 

Free and strong, I fain would spread my wings afar. 
Sun-raptured, take my charmed flight, 

O Liberty, O Death, day star. 

Tu vuoi saper chi io sia P Fanciullo senti. 

In deserto prigion chiuso e dannato, 

Io sono augello dall’ all possenti; . 

£ chiedo il folgorar dei flrmaroenti, 

E qui m’agito e soflro incatenato 
Biondo fanciullo, senti. 

Io sogno nozze di silvestri flori 
Ne 1 ’ ombra secolar della fbreita 
E dflle belve i deliranti amori 
Su le sabbie del tropico, e gli ardori 
Del sole e il turbioar deUa tempests 
Baggi, procelle e fioti. 

B qualche volta, vedi, audacemente 
Io mi dibatto, maledico, piango, 

Mb passa il mondo e ride, e non mi sente, 

Ed io, testardo prigionier furente 
Oontro il ferri I’aperte ali m’infrango 
E il mondo non mi sente! . . . 

O chi mi spezza le ferre ritorte, 

Chi mi dona la luce e I’infinito 
Chi mi dischiude le tenaci porte P 
Io voglio, io voglio errar gamilo e forte, 

Kel delirio dm sole ebbro e rapito 
O libertade, O morte. 


Re ‘‘ Stedman’s American Anthology.” 

Sill,—We shall esteem it a kindness if you will state 
that the above work, reviewed in year last issue, is 
arranged for on this side and stocked by us.—Wo are, dm.. 

Gat & Bibd. 
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“ The Blue Boy.” 

SiH,—Gteinsborough’s famous picture, “ The Blue Boy,” 
was exhibited at the Boyal Ac^emy Exhibition of 1770, 
and naturally excited great admiration and much curiosity. 
The picture itself was not a portrait of any celebrity,- but 
was the likeness of an ironmonger’s son, who lived near 
the house where Gainsborough lodged. But the painting 
itself was so far beyond everything else exhibited that 
season that the painter leaped into fame at once. 

The Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., in his way 
a patron of the arts, gave to his friend, Sir. John Nesbit, 
a picture which Nesbit knew as Gainsborough’s “ Blue 
Boy.” This circle of friends was notoriously always in 
want of funds. The picture was bought in for the Prince 
of Wales, and placed for care and s^ety in the hands of 
Hoppner, who was requested to take care of it for Mr. 
Nesbit. Hoppner died in 1810, and then the picture 
remained in the Prince of Wales’ custody for five years, 
still belonging all this time to Nesbit. At the end of the 
five years Nesbit himself had possession of the picture. 
When Nesbit died, “ The Blue Boy ” passed through many 
hands, and at len^h found a home in New York with Mr. 
Hearn, the great New York banker, in whose house it 
now hangs. And there is no doubt that this “ Blue Boy ” 
is the one the Prince of Wales (George IV.) gave to 
Nesbit, for the dates and facts are history. 

Now, the agitating point arrives. In 1802, Hoppner 
having possession of Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy ”— 
belonging to Mr. Neebit—sold to Lord Grosvenor a 
“Blue Boy” by Gainsborough, five months after re- 
cei-ving Mr. Nesbit’s picture. Thi» picture has been 
in the Grosvenor family ever since that date,-and now 
belongs to the present Duke of Westminster, whose 
father was create first Duke in 1874. Which of 
these pictures is the real Gainsborough exhibited in 
1770, and which is the replica? A great ma^ people 
believe that as Hoppner was a friend of the Prince of 
Wales, and Nesbit, and of that circle, and would not for 
worlds have betrayed them, he sold Lord Grosvenor the 
origmal “ Blue Bot ” and kept for Mr. Nesbit a copy done 
by himself. But Hoppner was a fine painter of portraits; 
he had Gainsborough’s picture in his house. Lord Grosvenor 
probably admired it, and possibly wished for it; Hoppner 
could not sell it, so he had to listen to the nobleman bewail¬ 
ing his fate for something out of his reach. 

^ five months Lord Grosvenor had a “Blue Boy.” 
Who painted it ? Where did it come from? “ The Man 
in the street ” would say: “ Why, Hoppner, of course.” 
The two “Blue Boys” were in his house! He was a 
sufficiently fine painter to copy anything. 

What was there to prevent Hoppner from making a 
copy? Nothing, except perhaps the chance of being found 
out; and the chances were ten to one against that happening. 
Or, again, did Gainsborough paint two copies of his “ Blue 
Boy,” send one, the original, to the E.A. in 1770, and 
give Hoppner the other? He did not die till 1788, so he 
had plenty of time to paint several if he wished, though at 
this date only two “Blue Boys” are known to exist—the 
one belonging to Mr. Hearn, of New York, and the other 
to the Diue of Westminster.—I am, &c., Atjdax. 

Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 63 (New Series). 

Last week we offered s Prize of One Guinea for the moat in' 
geniously rhymed verses on “ Rhyme,” not exceeding sixteen lines- 
We sward the prize to Mr. C. E. Hughes, 98, Church-road, Rich¬ 
mond, S.W., for the following; 

Me advise about rhyme ? Why, such verbal gymnastics 

Mean naught; there’s alre^y more verse than there’s need for, 
writ; 

Rhvme, though, is where your incompetent ass sticks. 

And pliant elastic's 

Far harder to draw out than I, if you plead for it. 


I’m for sense: strew your work (as the fdte-day oonfettist. 

With paper, his fri^ds) with true wit: don't be dull, 6r r-r—I’m 
Certain the lines of the modern librettist 

As frequently get hissed 

For poorness of point, as for Orkney or vulgar rhyme. 

Still, it yon would revel in metrical bliss, you’d 
Shun rhymes of words haokel in pieces ; ah! that, alack, ’s 
Vile as the discord from Babel that issued, 

Like horses amiss sLoed ; 

The chisel for artists in words, not the battle-axe I 
Other verses received are :— 

Run, little verses, like horses in couples, you ! 

Yon shall have movement that stretches and supples yon. 

This is a steeplechase all thought of sleep ’ll chase, 

Reach out like racehorses ; see nothing troubles you I 
Yours not to build the severe, lofty rhyme at all, 

Verbal hedge-flyers, you’ve really not time at all I 
Don’t stop to analyse what in the channel lies; 

You’ve got to jump now, and not be sublime at all I 
Many-barred gates are your words polysyllable. 

Syntax suspicions, the ditches nnfillable ; 

Numbers cacophonous, if yon take off on us, 

Quiok to recover, you’ll And yourselves ill able I 
Bravo I you’ve vaulted the barbed fence of metaphor. 

Metabilism ” you’re not mnch the better for! 

Course strewn with obstacles, quickest of cobs tackles ; 

Whew ! here's the winning post—what did yon let her for ? 

[R. 0. S, London.] 

The rhyming instinct, first of all, is musical and practical— 

But many poets, hitherto, invariably have lacked it all: 

To make a wordi, a little word, strike music with another one. 

Were surely not a gift bestowed on evry blessed mother’s son! 

And many critics, scanning modern rhymes, must groan within 
themselves 

To read the stuff—altbo’, alas! they’re often prone to sin them- 
. selves. 

But that’s all one I To rhyme is good I but persons aometimeu fv- 
too far 

^ spinning jingling rubbish to the bubbling of a motor-car. - 
Music with sense is music—but all music and no sense at all 
But seldom sets the Thames on fire—tho’ sometimes fires a music- 
hall. 

' Leave sound to those who cultivate ” the Absent-minded Beggar 
rhyme,” 

And let your muse’s foot be rooted firmly on one leg a lime; 

And, chief of all, be sure the metre to your subject’s suitable— 

The man who writes a jig-like dirge is nothing if not bootable ! 

[H. A. M., London.] 

Ah I what a difficult task to begin is here— 

I’ve a small chance of the oovet^ guineas, dear I 
Whether iambics or whether pentameters. 

Mine, I mnch fear, will be nothing but sham metres I 
Rhymes of this kind will decidedly fetter us. 

E'en with a chance of a guinea to better os. 

Then as to rhythm, I trochees discard, air— 

Bronchial ones are best known to this bard, air. 

I’ll have iambics, a short and a long, here. 

So I may build up a sort of a song here. 

Not the odd foot I I could never endure a 

Whimsical, awkward, atrocious c^snra I 

There I That’s enough of your rhyming philosophy : 

Mow I will go for a ride on my ’oss Sophy. 

Is it a fact that these wonderful jingles be 
Quite on a par with the ventures of lugoldsby 7 

[F. B. D., Torquay.] 

Answers also received from T. C, Buxted ; H. A. W., London; 
H. M. G., London ; E. H. H., Streatham ; G. M, W., Hull; E. L. A. G., 
London; Mrs. G., London ; W. H. M.. London; A. H. C., Lee ; J. S.. 
Brighton ; Mias L. M. L., Stafford ; M. H. N., Sheffield; Mrs. 
A. M. P., Hampstead ; A. E. W., Inverness ; M. S, Al^rdeen; W. C. T, 
Tattenhall. 


Competition No. 64 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best verses of welcome to 
Lord Roberts on his return from South Africa. Not to exceed 
sixteen lines. 

Rulbs. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, Thb Acadbmt, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, December 12. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one- 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separatw 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be oonsiderM. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ 

NEW PUBLIOA TION?. 

MAUIIUS JOKAI’A FAMOUS NOVSL 

FIRST AND SECOND EXHAUSTED, THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

THE DAY OF WRATH. 

By MAURUS JOKAI. 6s. 

Author of*'Black Diamonds,” ** The Green Book,” Ac. With a siiecially 
engraved PhoU^^vure Portrait of Jdkal. 

** There is no novelin which J<5k^’8 all-round forccfulneas and daring wealth 
of oolonr are more terrific. It is altogether as barbaric, outrageous, and grand 
a book as could te imagined, even from the pen of J<ikai.”>-Pa^/ Mall OazUte. 
**A masterpiece; the characterisation is unusually exceUent.”-<'Ger«<2««ooiiiaa. 


OURTIS VORKB’A NSW NOVBL. 

CARPATHIA KNOX. 

By CURTIS YORKE. 68. 

Author of ** That Little Girl,** ** Hush,** ** Dudley,** Ac. 

**A very graphic and realistic glimpse of Spanish life. Full of freshness 
and life, and prettily' told .’*—Aberdeen Free Preee, 


FBROUB HUMrA KXOITINQ NOVKL. 

A WOMAN’S BURDEN. 

By FEROUS HUME. 6s. 

Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,*’ “ The Lone Inn,’* Ac. 
FIRST REVIEW,—As utrange and surprising a plot as Mr. Hume’s 
imagination has evolved. The complex movement of the curacters are cleverly 
managed. It is strangely convincing and thoroughly entertaining.” 

Dundee Advertiser, 


AN BXOITINQ HISTORIOAL ROMANOS OP VIROINIA. 

VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA. 

••InA th« Memoir* of our PIret RobolMen by John 
Vivian, of MIddIo Plantation, Vlrgrlnla. 

By HULBBRT FULLER, 68. 

With 10 charming Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 

** Told with a simplicity and verisimilitude |which endows the narrative with 
all the rividness of reality. The characters are real i^ersonalities.” 

___________ Westmineter Meview. 

A ATORY OP LIPS AMONQ THR DUTOH-AMKRIOANS. 

THE GRAY HOUSE OF THE QUARRIES. 

By MARY H. NORRIS. 6s. 

With Etched Frontiepiece by Edmund H. Garrett, 

“ A very charming tale. SuFamut is a meet fasotnatiug child of the ezqni- 
sitely natural t^pe.’'—Omtleu>oma». 

A OHAHMINQ CHRISTMAS QIPT BOOK. 

CHRIST IN SACRED ART. 

By JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, ds. Uniform with *• The Madonna in Art,** 
Ac. With 33 Full-Page Heproductiuns from Paintings by the great Masters. 

A biief but reverent and thoughtful description of the attempts of the chief 
masters, both ancient and modem, to portray the face and figure of the incar* 
uatc Lord. The characteristics of the various painters are all effecUvely 
touched upon. _ 

' SECOND EDITION. 

BY A POPULAR HUNOARIAN AUTHOR. 

ST. PETER’S UMBRELLA. 

By KALHAN MIKSZaTH. 68. 

With an Introduction by R. NI8BET BAIN, a Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author, and Three Illnstrations. 

The Spectator says: ** The freshness, geniality, h^h spirits, and humour 
of Mikszath make him a fascinating companion. His peasants and priests, 
Jew’s and gentlefolk, are amazingly human. Mikszsth is a born storyteller.” 

PULL ILLU8TRATRO OATALOOUR Poot Proo On Application. 

London : JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOKS. 

THE LIFE of GENERAL WAUCHOPE. By William Baird, 

F.S.A. Scot. With Portraits and other HlustratioDS. Price Ss. 6d. 

iSecend Edition next week. 

CHINESE CHABACTERISTICS. By Arthur H. Smith. D.D., 

Author of ** Villaf^ Life in China.” New Edition, revised, with additional 
Illustrations. Price 78.6d. 

NEW TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. Joseph and Mary to 

James, the Lord’s Brother. Being the Fourth Series of ** Bible 
Characters.” By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Art linen, gilt top, 3s. 0d. 

THE GENIUS of PROTESTANTISM. A Book for the Times. 

By the Rev. R. McCHBYNE EDGAR, M.A., D.D., Dublin. Second 
Eilition, with a ^ply to the Critics, price 6s., ^t bop. 

COLINA’S ISLAND. A New Story. By Ethel F. Heddle. 

Author of ** Three Girls in a Flat,” &c. Cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, i)rice 2e, 6d. 

SCHOOLDAYS and HOLIDAYS. A New Story. By Adelaide 

M. CAMERON, Author of *' Among the Heather.” Cloth extra, giltedges, 
with 8 Full-page lllustrationa, price 6 b. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FEKRIEB. 21, FatemoeterSq.,E.C.,A Edinburgh. 


NOW READY. 

Th. FIRST SOITION of 8.000 ooplM I. nMudy .xhaiiMMl. 
a SMond Bditlon I. In pr.pamtl.n. 

HEROD: a Tragedy. By stepsenPhillips. 

Uniform wUk" Paolo and Francesca!’ Crown %vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

AMERICANS. Large Cartoons by C. D. Gibson. Uniform 

with “The Education of Mr. Pipp,” ** Pictures of People,” Ac. Oblong 
folio, IS in« by 18 in., 208. 

THE LATER WORK of AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Uniform 

with “ The Early Work.” With upwards of 170 Designs, including 11 in 
Photogravora and 3 in Colour. Demy 4to, 428. net. 

Also a LIMITED EDITION of 120 Copies for England and America, printed 
on Japanese vellum, Ste. net. 

ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS of OLD RICHMOND, 

PETERSHAM, TWICKENHAM, MORTLAKE, and KEW. Drawn in 
Lithography by T. R, WAY. With an Introduction snd Notes by 
FREDERIC CHAPMAN. Demy 4to, cloth, with 24 Full-Page Litho- 
grap]^, 21 b. net. 

This l^ition is linuted to 400 Copies (385 of which are for Sale), nnifOTm 
with “ The Reliques of Old London.” 

THE PASSING SHOW. Large Cartoons by A. B. WenzeU. 

Large folio, 20s. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY of NEW YORK. By 

WASHINGTON IBTINO. With Illustrations by Maxflsld Farriah. 
Folio, 12s. 6d. net. 

FOR LOVERS OF GARDENS. 

SEVEN GARDENS and a PALACE. By E. V. B., Author 

of “Days and Hours in a Garden.” With numerous Illustrations by 
P. L. B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

IThird Sditiim. 

" One of the most charming books which have been published for many a 
day."— C<m»try Life. 

THE CHRONICLE of a CORNISH GARDEN. By Harry 

BOBEBTS. With 7 Illnstrations of an Ideal Garden ^ F. C. B. Griggs. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. yfuet pablieheit. 


NEW NOVELS. 

FOETIHTH THOUSAND. 

THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. By Hen^ Harland, 

Author of ** Comedies and Errors,” ** Grey Ros^,” Ac. Cro^vn 8vo, 68. 
TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 

SENATOR NORTH. By Gertrude Atherton, Author of 

“Patience Sparbawki’’ **The Califorsiaue,” “American Wives and 
English Husbands.” Grown 8vo, 68. 

A YEAR of LIFE: a NoToL By W. S. Lilly, Author of 

“Four Humorists of the Nineteenth Century,” "The (Sreat Enigma,” 
“ Ancient Region and Modem Thought,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 06. 

THE JUST and the UNJUST. By Richard Bagot, Author 

of " A Roman Mystery,” Sus. Crown 8vo, Oe. 

THE DISSEMBLERS. By Thomas Cobb, Author of 

“ Scruples,” "The Judgment of Helen,” " Mr. PasstnghAm,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

LOVE of COMRADES: a Romance. By Frank Mathew, 

Author of *‘One Queen Triumphant,” “Defender of the Faith,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 3 b, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE CHURCH of the FATHERS. By John Henry Newman 

(afterwards Cardiual). Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 

THE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA. By Sir Arthur 

HELPS. New Edition in 4 vols. Edited by M. OPPENHEIM. Crown 
8vo. With numerous Maps. Yol. 1., 3s. 6d. net. 

SLEEPING BEAUTY and other PBOSE FANCIES. By 

RICHARD LB GALLIENNE. Uniform with “Prose Fancies.” CrOwn 
8vo, 6 b. net. 

THE PROFESSOR and other Poems. By Arthur Christopher 

BENSON. Uniform with " Lyrics.” Fcap. 8vo, Se. 6d. net. 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES BIRTHDAY BOOK. Selected and 

Arranged by ZOE PROCTOR. Cloth, super-royal IGmo, Ss. Gd. net. 

llmmediatelif. 

THE MYSTERY of GODLINESS: a Poem. By F. B. 

MONEY-COUTTS, Author of **The Revelation of St. Love the Divine,” 
** The Alhambra, and other Poems,” Ac. Pott 8vo, 3e. 6d. net. 

NEW RHYMES for OLD: Parodies. By Anthony C. 

DEANE. Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. net. 


Mr. JOHN LANE mil tend poet free to any addrete hit NSW ILLXJS- 
TBATED CATALOGUE and PBOSPECTUSES. 


JOHN LIKE, PablUher, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIST. 

SKETCHES and SKITS- Twenty Lartre 

CmJom. By ABT1H7B HOPKINS. B W.S. Oblong Clio 
(10 bj 26 inohes), Ss. \JM$t<mL 

. Hopkia*' drawings in Pw««* or in hi* 

8 kiU (just out) are well aware how aooom* 

S lUhed a draughtsman he i* and how well be undo'stand* the 
gore. —Daiiif (Jraphic. 

CHRISTMAS EVE at ROMNEY HALL. 

Dr.wing.by JEJSIE 

MACOUEUOR. Polt 4t i, pioturo bomrtis, 2ji. 6d. net. 

. {.Jtut out. 

This little volume is beautifully prioted in black and red. 
ond thedrawinm delicately reproduced in ooUotvpe. The Hall 
is the Oakwell Hall described in Mr*. Gaakell's ^ Life of Char¬ 
lotte Bronte.** Vol t., page 103. 

. ***^,^? ve^s are g<ioI Tne drawings of the children whose 
aeligbt It is to faucj themselves knights and beauties, are a 
tnocm9,”-^p»cttUor. 

"Tbegif.edart.st and author of thisdaloty little b'ok some 
yetre ego gained the mU medal for historical painting, the 
bighett honour aw4r.ied. and one that has only been taken by 
one other lady in the history of the Royal Academy Behoof. 
one has here blended fact, fable, and memory in a senes of 
pencil dr twlngs whloh show not only high technical skill, but 
deliuAte fancy and fascinating tendemeraof treatment.'* 

»!»«». ... A -i •— Olostesirtsr Jottraol. 

THE RABBIT BOOR. (Pictures and 

Children) 15 Drawing. By CHARLES 
PETTAFOR. Obloni 4to, boards. Is. 6d. net. ^Ju$t out. 
Comic extravagances which show the hand of a oleve 
draimbtsman.**—6'ps«(afor. 

** Exceedingly amusing, and exceedingly artistic a* well.** 

.... «... . (?laspoie Herald. 

Mr. Pettafor is master of an amusing yeln.”— 

TITANIA, and other Poems. By Artnur 

8 . CRIPPS. With Tid.-DMigo by BURTK.IH PRIEST- 
MAN. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. lyttstouf. 

Mr. Cripps was one of the four friends who istura the little 
2*fo™ volume ‘Primsvefa" Tbeotbersiooluded Mr. Stephen 
FbllUpaand Ur- Lau'enoe Bioyon. 

•‘This is a book of good scholarly Englisb poetry, not long, 
indeed, but made up of pieces all on a high level of acoomplish- 
ment.. .substantial melMles, plainly built and stit>ngly rhymed. 
There are some pieces that have appeared in the ' Oxford Maga- 
sln^ and the wholr of the book rMents tbospirit of the aneiont 
and learned city. When it looks on Nature, it iswithasobe- 
and itately loy. When it touches religion, it doeseo wUhautho- 
nty, and readers who like to follow out the tradition of the pure 
Engltib spirit la po-try wUl read the book with interest and 
admiratioo.*'-.yeo<emaa. 

** I find i>i it many tliiug* of beauty; refiections carefully and 
ex<iuuittfly phrased, auil some Uiougnl which Is an echo of the 
grevter days of the poetry of peace. We are in danger of for- 
cettiDg th-«t there are more Muses than our domioaot Muse of 
War. --.VuiMCav Svn. 

_ Vfoo CABINET SERIES.-Ro. III. 

SILENCE ABSOLUTE, and other Poems. 

By F. ERNLET WALROND. RoyiO ISmo. Is. o.t. 

U A , , l*^**®* 

A notable poem, containing several beautiful psaaagea.” 

fwidotfiSun 

ADMIRALS ALL. By Henry Newbolt. 

Eighteenth Edition. Is. uet. [,/ms< out. 

- LoPtlon: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street. W. 


DI66Y, LOMfi S C0.’S NEW LIST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP **THB BEETLE.** . - 

AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE. 

By RICHARD MARSH. Author of “The BB'*tlc,’* “The 
eftase of the Ruby,** Aa With Frontispiece by Harold 
Piflard. Pictorial cloth, 6s. 

5eotrmaii.-w**Mr. Marsh is a skilled writer. His tales make a 
book that should not fall to pleass anyone.*' - 
Sfujfiad TtUgraph —“ The book is very good reading.** 

KATE CAMERON of BRUX. By 

J. £. MUDDOCK. With Frontispiece. Cloth,6s. 
iMarary IForld.—“Ur. Muddockdisplay4 considerable skill 
in transporting his readers into a past epoch. The s yle is 
blight an d spi nted throughout.** 

THE VEREKER FAMILY. By May 

CROMMELIN, Author of “ I ivil-May-Care.” Ac. Wlih 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 6s. 

MancAestsr Guardian.—'* Tlio stories are all brightly writ*eu, 
and are good reading.” 

-Aberdsen Press.— Tlie stories are all of the keenest interest, 
and told with graphic power and chirm.” 

THE CHAMPINGTON MYSTERY. By 

LE VOLBUR., Author of '* By Order of the Brotherhood.' 
“ In the Cxar** l>ominioas,”Ac. With Frontispiece. Cloth, 6s 
Glospotc Iftrald.— “ The tale is brightly written." 

DuntUt CourUr.— ' An exciting and well-written book, which 
when onoe taken up will not be laid down again until the last 
page is r^hod.” 

BERTHA M. U. MINIKEN'S NEW NOVEL. 

THROUGH LIFE’S ROUGH WAY. 

_By the Author of ** Where *he Ways Part,” Ac. Cloth. 6s. 

A BRIDGE of GLASS. 

By F. Tl^ ROBINSON, Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” 
•’ Anne Judge. Spinster,” Ac Cloth, 6s. 

Daily Itlegrapk.— A.n excellent novel. It is written in a 
clever attractive style, which holds the reader eochaiuod to the 
eim/]_ 

G. BERES'FORD FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE MINOR CANON. By the 

_Author of “ Beyoud these Dreams.” Pictorial cloth, 6 s. 

SECOND LOVE, By T. W. Speight, 

_ Author of “The Chains of Circumstance,*' Ac. Cloth, 6*. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A FELLOW OF TRINITY.**^ 

A PRICK of CONSCIENCE. By 

ALAN ST. AUBYN. Pictorial cloth, 6s. [Swoud Fditioit. 

A GREAT TEMPTATION. By Dora 

RUSSELL, Author of “A Tom-Out Page.' Ac. With 
Frontispiece by Harold PifTard. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 

UELMUTH SCHWARTZES NEW NOVEL. 

THE WORLDLY HOPE By the 

Author of •* An Impressionist’s Diary.” Cloth, 6s. 
London: Dioby, Long <fc Co., lb, Boaverie St., E.O. 


FROM 

MR. MELROSE’S LIST 


BOYS of the EMPIRE. 

THE NEWEST BOYS’ aAGAZIHB. 

THE BRIGHTEST BOYS’ HAGAZINB. 

THE BEST BOYS MAGAZINE. 

THE DECEMBER lONTBLT PART NOW READY 

PRICE ed. 

4 LAROE AND HANDSOME COLOURED 
PLATE is given away with this Number, entitle t 

«Marooned: An Incldont In tha Days 
ef^ the BuecaneereA** 

The Contknth Incixor:— Our Champion of the 
Week (Illustrated).—Diary of Thomson IV. (Tllus 
trated).—Serial: The Lone Star Rash (Illustrated) 
How to be Strong (Illustrated).—Our Scouting Com- 
oetition.—The Wi'^e World.—Newspaper Comiwtition 
—Aboard for the West.—Socker Tijm.—“rhe Re-tless 
Skull (Ulnslrated).—Dream Competiiion.—Oar Vet.™ 
Kmpire Heroes.—The Bovs' Zoo—Our Prize School 
Schemo.—Serial: Contraband of W^nr (Idnstmted).— 
Boys* Empire League.—A Cricket Phenomenon.— 
Humorous Sketches.—Editorial Confidences.—Pictur 
Puzzle Competit ou.—Exchiinge and Mart.—When 
Kipling was a Boy.—Empire Points.—The Boy Scout. 
—Should Boys have Sweethearts ?—T!ie Boy who 
shot Nelson.—Junior F.KitbaU Clubs and How to Run 
Them.—How to become a Midshipman. 

BOVr KMPIRC LCkQUK. 

Among i*8 Honorary Presidents are the DUKE of 
MARLBOROUGH, LORD CHARLES BBRESFORD, 
HECTOR MACDONALD, LORD STRATHOONA, 
Ac., Ac. 

THE WEEKLY NUMBER IS 

PUBLISHED ON THURSDAYS. 

Prie* One Penny. 

JOHN ROSKIN. A Biographical 

Sketch. By R. ED. PENT.ELLY. With a Repro- 
duction from a Water-Colour P-Ttrait by the 
subject of the Sketch, and with Original and 
hUhero Unpublieheil Letters. Price Is. net. 
“Modestly described as a sketch. But, though only 
a sketch, a very graphic one, giving us an admirable 
idea of the great master of art Criticism and English 
prooe from the inHde ! Everywhere it breathes the 
warm aymroithy that alone can inteniret any man's 
life and ideals. The writer keeps a sane and sound 
judgment: ho does not worship his hero, but, alt the 
more, he commands our respect aa he attempts to 
depict him. and expound h’s teachings. We have 
much enjoyed every page of the sketch; even the 
orderly disorder with which it is Tila"ned. It deserves 
to run into many editions: and if it shall leail to the 
reading of Mr. Rudkin's earlier works only, good will 
oome of it. We gladly welcome and commend the 
little volume.*’—^trora and Troitel. 

FOURTH EDITION. 20th THOUSAND. 

FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, 

V.C., K.P. (l.C.B A Bi*>gmphical Sketch. By 
HORACK G. GROSEB, Author of “ThoKingdom 
of Manhood,** Ac. Price le. net, 

*' An accurate and interesting acconnt of a crowded 
career.’*— Review. 

“It hM reached another edition, a good fortune 
which it well ileservos.*’— Literature. 

**Yct another edition of this c.Kcelleut little 
biography. ’'— Bookman. 

** Written with great care and considerable literary 
effect.”—OaffooA. 

WESTWARD HO! By Charles 

KINGSLEY. Imp. ]6mo, eloth. bevelled boards, 
gilt top. Illustrated by Ayton Symington. 

BARFIELD’S BLAZER, and other 

School Stories. By W. B. tlULE. Price 28. 6d. 

THE SCHOOL’S HONOUR, and 

Other Stories. By HAROLD AVERY. New and 
Enlarged Edition, Price 2s. 

SPORTS for BOYS. An Outdoor 

Series. By HOWARD SPICER, and others. 
Illustrated. Price Is. not. 

SPORTS for GIRLS. An Outdoor 

Series. Arranged and Edited by HOWARD 
SPICER, Editor of ** Sniidow’a Magazine of 
Physical Culture,*' “ Sport’s Library,’* Ac. Illus¬ 
trated. Is. net. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITIOH OF 

J. H. JESSE’S HISTOBIGIL MEIOIBS. 

Uniform with the Edition of Lady Jackson's ** French 
Memoirs,” recently published in II yols. by Mr. 
Nimmo. 

In 80 vols., demy 8vo. illustrated wi b 200 Etchings 
and I^otogravnre Plates printed on Japan paper, 
the Text on a clear, soft, deckle-edge laid paper. 
Cloth el^iant, t rice £13 ]3«. net. per Set. Subscri- 
licrs' names only accepted for the Complete Set. 

MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENG¬ 
LAND during the KEIGN of the STUARTS, 
including the PROTECTOR ATE. 6 vole., with 
Index and 41 Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS of the COURT of Eng¬ 
land from the REVOLUTION in 1638 to the 
DEATH of GEORGE rho SE(X>ND. 4 yols., with 
Index and 27 Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS and 

tbe’r ADHERENTS. 3 vols., with Index and 18 
lllostrations. 

LITERARY and HISTORICAL 

MEMORIALS of LON DON. i vols., irith 7 lUos- 
trations and Index. 

MEMOIRS of KING RICHARD the 

THIRD and some of his CONTEMPORARIES. 
1 vol., with Index and Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN 

of KING GEORGE the THIRD. 5 vole., with 
Index and Illustrations. 

GEORGE SELWYN and his CON- 

TEMPORARIES. 4 vols., with Index and lUut- 
trations. 

LONDON: ITS CELEBRATED 

CHARACTERS and REMARKABLE PLACES. 
3 vols., with Index and lllustratioos. 

MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETON¬ 
IANS; and an HISTORICAL DRAMA on the 
BATTLE of BOSWOBTH. * vote., with Index 
and Illustrations. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE SOCIAL 
LIFE AND DIVERSIONS OP BYGONE 
LONDON. 

In 2 vols., small 4to. clo'h, gilt top, with 12 Illustra¬ 
tions from contemporary sources. Coloured by 
Hand, SOs. net. 

The AMUSEMENTS of OLD LONDON 

Beir'g a Sur\'ey of the Sf>orti and l^times, Tea- 
Gardens and Parks, Playhouses, and />ther 
Diversions of the People of London, from the 
I Seventeenth to the Beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century. By WILLIAM B. BOULTON. 


In 1 vol, super royal 8vo, uniform with ** The Quorn 
Hunt and Its Masters.” With 29 Illastrations, 
chiefly dmwn by Henrv Aiken. 12 of which are 
Coloured bv Hand. Cloth, gi't top. price 21 b. net. 

HISTORY of STEEPLECH4SING. 

By WILLIAM C. A. BLEW. M.A., Author of 
“The Quom Hunt and Its BCasteni,” Editor of 
Vyncr’s “ Notitia Venatica,” and Radcliffe’s 
“ Noble Science of Fox-Hunting.” 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, jri^t top, with 7 Photogra- 
\'uro Plates and G Portraits, price 10s. Od. net. 

REMINISCENCES of a FALCONER. 

Bv Mftjor CHARLES HAWKINS FISHER, of 
Tbe Castle, Stroud, Gloucester. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HANDLEY CROSS,” Ac. 
Demy 8^'o, 520 pages, 12 FuU-Page Illustrations by 
Wildrake, Heath, Jellicoe. Coloured by Hand, 
10 s. 6d. net. 

HILLINGDON HALL; or. the Cock- 

nev Sfiuire. A Tale of Coiintn' Life. Bv R. 8. 
SURTEES, Author of ’‘Handley Cross,* “Jor- 
rock’.s Jaunte and Jollities,” Jtc. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 10 Illustra¬ 
tions repri'fluccd in Colours in facsimile of the 
Original Painting by the Author, price 6d. net. 

TWO YEARS in PALESTINE and 

SYRIA. By MARGARET THOMAS. Author of 
“ A Scumiror Throug:h Spain and Tangin',” Ac. 

London : JOHX C. NIMMO, 

14, King William Street, Strand. 
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Greening & Co.’s List. 

ENGLISH WRITERS OF TO-DAY SERIES. 
BRET HABTE. A Treatise and 

* Tribute by T. EDSAB PEMBEBTON. With a 
Portrait of Mr. Bret Harte» and a Bn)lioffrapby. 
Gr own 8vo, c’o h, Ss. 6d. 

SWINBURNE. A Study by 

THEODOBE WBATtSn \W. With a Portrait of 
Mr. A. C. Swinburne, and a BibiioCTaphj. 
Crown 8ro, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

THE MA8Te« PIECE LIBRARY. 

"A handsome and artistic seiies."—r*i» Prest. 

PnesBiiTe. 

THE EPICUREAN: A Romance 

by THOMAS MOOBE, Edited, with ’»ii Introduc¬ 
tion.by JUSTIN H\NNAFOKD. Illustrated by 
Will Smart. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edge, 3s. 6d. 

VATEtEE: An Eastern Romance. 

By WlfXIAM BEOKPORD. Edited, with an In¬ 
troduction, by JUSTfM H4NNAPORO, Illns- 
trated by W. 8. Roarers. Crown 8vo, cloth, eilt 
edges, 38. 6d. 

THE BLACK TULIP : A 

Romance. By ALEXANDBE DUMAS. Newly 
done into English, with Introduction, by S. J. 
AOAIB KITZQEBALD. Illustrated by John 
Hassall. Crown 8to, cloth gilt, gilt edge, Ss. Od. 

RASSELAS: Prince of Abyssinia. 

A Bomauce. By Dr. JCHNSCN. Edited, with 
au Introduction, by JUSTIN HANNAFCBD. 
Illustrated by W. S. Bogers, Crown Sro, c'olh, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

RIWGAN GILHAIZE. A Tale 

of the Covenanters. By JCHN GADT. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Sir GEOBGE DCUGL AS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

A VAGABOND in ASIA. A 

Volome of Travel. By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
6vo, cloth, Os. 

A BOOK of the POSTER. By 

W. 8. ROGERS. Profusely illustrated with 
examples of Poster Work by some famous Poster 
Artists of the day. 4to, cloth, 78 6d. 

CAPT. MAYNE REID. His Life 

and Adventures. By His WIDOW and CHARLES 
COE, U.S.A. With Portrait and lllustidtions. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS and 

SHADOWS. Stories of Eskimo Life. By R. G. 
TABER, with some Folk-Lore Tales translated 
from the original Eskimo and an Autographed 
Letter frr>m the Marquis of Lome reproduced in 
facsimile. Crown 8vo, cluth, 38.0d. 

WOMAN. A Scientific Stuiy. 

Translated from the French, with an lotroducti' n, 
by the Rev. T. A. SEED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. ed. 

SOME NOTABLE HAMLETS of 

the PRESENT TIME (Sarah Bernhardt, Henry 
Irving. Wilson Barrett, Bcerbohm Tree, and Forl)C8 
Robertson). By CLEMENT SCOTT. With II ni¬ 
trations by Will. G, Mein, and-an Appreciation of 
Mr. Clement Scott by L. ARTHUR GREENING. 
Crown 8vo, bue'eram, top edge gilt, 2^. 6d. 

NEBO: The Merchant of Susa. 

A Drama in Three Acta. By AUG J. FERREIRA. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 0d. net. 

FICTION. 

A DETACHED PIRATE. A 

Novel. By HELEN MILSCETE (Anthor of “ A 
Girl of the North "). Crown 8vo, cl th. 38. 6d. 

FARTHEST SOUTH. A Humor 

OU8 Story of AdventOros at the South Pole. By 
HAROLD E. GORST. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6(1 

GOBIMITTED to his CHARGE. 

A Colonial Romance. By the Misres R. and 
K. M. LIZARS. Crotvn 9vo, cloth, Os. 

THE TRAGEDY of a PEDIGREE. 

An Interefting Storj'. ByHU'jOAMES. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 68. 

THE PRETTINESS of FOOLS. 

A realiftic and r>owerful noveb By EDGAR 
HEWITT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 

THE AFTER-TASTK. A Novel, 

By COMPTON KBADE (Authurof “Hard Lines," 

“ Under Which King " Ac.). Croivn 8 to, cloth. Os. 

London; GBEENING A CO., Ltd., 20, Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road. 


H, VIRTUE Sc CO.’S 

NEW LIST. 


The Best Hlostrated Souvenir of the War. 

With Sketches by •‘B.-P.” Price 2s. 6d., or eletb 
gilt, gilt edges, Ss. Edition do Luie. limited, 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Work of 

Wap Artists in 

South Africa 

By A. C. H. CABTKB, Editor of •'The Year’s 
Art." Being The Art Annual, 1900, or Christmas 
Number of “ The Art Journal." 

With four Fall-page Rembrandt Photogravures and 
iO other Illustrations by eminent artist,. 


Handsomely bound together, oioth gi t, gilt eJges, 21r. 

The Art Annuals 

Being the L‘fe and Work of Sir eJ J. Poynter, 
P.'f.A., W. Q. <irchard«on, R.4., Walter orane. 
Ladv Bttter, Peter Grah»ra, R. The Art of 
William Monis and the Docurdtive Art»f Sir E. 
Buroe-Jones. 

With 2> EfchingA, Pho’ogravures, &c., and numer¬ 
ous other Illustrations. 


Cloth gilt, bevellel boards, gilt edge?, 218. 

The Art Journal 
Volume fop 1900. 

With nearly 500 Illustrations and Full-paie 
Etchings, Phntogravures, Ac., af er the following 
Eminent At lists;— 

Tiinmas Gainsborough, B.A., Sir E. Bnrne-.Iourt» 
Stanhope Forltes. A.R.A., R. W. Macbe h, A.B A.. 
J. McNe:ll Whistle-, Cecil Lawson, G. W. J„v. 
B. Blair Leighton w. Bongucroan. Niels M. Ltiuil 
B. Gen.mell llutcliison, Davi l Law, J. llirCiny 
Hirschl. 

I Kanh purchaser of “ The Art .Tnnrnal " Volntnn 
for 190) is ,ntit.led t ia large etc i g by G. W. 
Bhead, of " A Reverie." by Marcus Slone, R.A , 

3n Receipt hy the Publishers of fs., tngether with 
voucher inserted in volume. 


To be completed in 13 Monthly Part, at Is. 6J. each. 

The Paris 

Exhibition, 1900. 

special E.xtra Nnmbeis of *' The Art Journal.” 

Parts I. to VI., bound together, lOs. 6d.; with six 
Rembrandt Photogravures and over 300 Illusirationa 
(inclading msny fuH-page). Handeomely bound to- 
gether in One Volume, Art Cloth, gilt O' ges. 

Oiasffour He'^ald'. “Both in letterpress snd in 
illnetratioDS the work far excels nnvtldng of the kind 
that has been produced in the pn.st, and when c im- 
plete it should form one of the nuwt lasting of the 
ch onicles of nineteenth-c^Dtury industrj'.'* 


Post 8\*o, cloth, price 6fi. 

Art Crafts 

for Amateurs. 

Containing Chajiters on Wooil-carving. Book, 
binding. Fretwork, Pnkerwork, Ncodl.^work. 
Design! g. Ac. By FRED MILLER. Author rf 
“ The Training of a Craftsman," Ac. Wi h 178 
Illustrations l>y various worke s in the Art 
Crafts. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 0s. 


Bunyan’s Country. 

Studies in the Bedfordshire Toiwgraphv f)! ** The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” By A. J. FOSTER. M.A.. 
Vicar of Wootton, Bedfordshire. Author of “The 
Chilt -m Hundreds,” The Ouse.” *’ Round about 
the Crooked Spire,’* &c. With Illustraiions by 
the Author. 


London ; H. VIRTUE & COMPANY, Ltd., 
26, Ivy Lane,. E.O. 


WALTER SCOTT'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edi ed by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
rOLVMS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price as. W ith Illaetrations. 

THE CHILD: 

A Study in the Evolution of Man. 

By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, 
M.Ae, Ph.D., Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. 

The importance of the scientific study of children U 
rapidly becoming generally recDgnlsed. Dr. Cham* 
iwrlaio has for many years devoted himself to this 
study, and is recognised as one of the most learned 
and competent anthori.ies on the subject. He 
^pp^oach 0 a it with a full sense of its wide significance, 
Hod his bo.>k is an exhaustive summary of recent 
nvestigstioDS. 


THE SCOIT LIBRARY. 

Crown 8ve, cloth elegant, price Is. 6d. per vol. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

EE FLECTIONS on the REVOLU¬ 
TION in FBAXCE, By EDMU8D BURKE. 
With au Introduclim by GEORGE SAMPSON. 

ORATIONS of CIOEEO. Selected 

md Edit d, with an Introductio i. l)y FRED. W. 
NORIIU. 

NEW TRANSLATION. 

THE LETTERS of the YOUNGER 

I’LISy. 2 vuls Fii>t and Second Series ’frans- 
Uted, with ».n fntrotiuctory Essay, by JOHN B, 
PlRTIf, BA., late Sc«.olar of Qneen’s ('ollege, 
Oxford. 

NEW TRANSLATION. 

SELECTED THOUGHTS of 

BLAISE PASCAL Translated and E li ed, with 
an In-riducti.n and Notis, by GERTRUDE 
BURFORD RAWLINGS. 


MANUALS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
EOUGATEO WOMEN. 

Edited by CHRISTABBL OSWBN. 

The object of thU series of manuals will be to give 
(0 girls, more particularly to tho ebjlongiig to the 
educated classes, who from incUnation or necessity 
re lookmg fomrard to earning their own Uviog, some 
assistance with reference to the choice of a profes¬ 
sion, and to the best methoi of preparing for it when 
chosei. Each minnal will be of the nature of a guide* 
liook, and, wi’h this end in view, the information 
given has been rendered as definite as possible. 

Fcip. 8vo, stiff paper cover, price Is.; or in limp 
cloth, price Is. Od, 

1. SECONDARY TEACHING. By 

OIIRI8TABEL OSBORN and FLORENCE B. 
LOW. With an Introduction by Miss B. P, 
HUGHES, Associate of Ne>\'nl^m College. 
Camb. 

2. ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 

By CHRISTABEL OSBORN. Withanlntro- 
duciion by Sir JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D. 

3. SICK NURSING. By Christabel 

OSBOBN. With an Intnxluction by Mis, 

LYA C. K. LLCKES, Matron of lbs I.ondon 
Hospital. 

Other Volumee l*i preparation. 


Complete Lists of any of the above Series 
post free on application. 

London: WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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JOBS LONG’S SEW BOOKS. nisb et & oo.’ s list. 

NOW RKADY. 

THE HISTORY of the ROMEWABD MOVEMEHT 

in the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 1833-1864. By WALTER WALSH, 
Author of “ The Secret History of the Oxford Movement.'* Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is a new and important work by Mr. Walsh, in which he deeoribea 
fullv and with striking effect the results of the Oxford Movement in the Church 
of England. 

STUDIES by the WAY. By the Right Hon. Sir 

BDWAHD PRYj P.R.S., &o. Demy 8vo, lOs. 6de not. 

**TbiB is a volotne of unoaual interest and value.’*— Olohe, 

There is not one of these lucid and yet profound essays that will not repay 
any cultured reader’s perusal.”—iScofsman. 

FROISSART in BRITAIN. By Henry Newbolt. 

With 24 Full-Pa^e Illustrations taken from Originals in British 
Museum. Large crown 8vo, 6e. 

** A wfaoll V delightful volume for boys of all ages.”—Dat/y Telsgraph, 

“To English-speaking people all the world oyer this entrancing volume 

should be welcome.and we can imagine no better present for Christmas.” 

Navjf and Armg, 


NEW FICTION. 

PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE JOURNAL of a JEALOUS WOMAN. By 

the Author of ** The Wett Eud/' Ac. Extra crowu 8vo, 88. 

"As a comedy of modern manners.it is admirable. Few of our social 

satirists have so light a touch or so true an instinct for the weak place as Mr. 
Percy White."—i«sra<»r«. 

THE FLOWER of the FLOOR: A Novel By 

W. B. NORRIS. Extra crown 8yo, 6s« 

“ Mr. Norris has given ns a very clever, highly-hnished study.” 

. PaU Mall QaaMU, 

Brightly written, natural, and interesting."—TVwfA. 

“An excellent story, very brightly and cleverly.told.maw. 

WAOES : A Temperance Story. By L. T. Meade. 

Extra crown 8\'o, 6e 


; “ Decidedly one of the brightest and nvost interesting of Miss it wiU be worth more 

always entertaining novels.*’ >“ —M othod ut Ttmet. 

CE the PARISIENNE. By Lucas Cleeve. J. NISBET Sc GO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, London. 

’ of “ Lazarus,” “ The Monks of the Holy Tear,” Ac. ^----Trrrrr 

I 80 €ond Sdition. 

H&rald: “Mr. Cleeve showj much ingenuity in th? working out NOW BEA.DY. Blnok oloth, ^It, 68, 

adhasproduceda vary clever book,” ■*■1 ■ ■ 

IWNS RESION. By J. MacLaren Oobban, T HE INFIDEL 

r of “ Pursued by the Law,” As. [_ 80 cond Eiition, ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ v mtm Im 

Pott: “An nnusnally vivacious story. The charm of the story » QTn&V Al? 'PCTT? fioiTATi nvxnrrkr 

1 its spirited treatment: the character sketches are very telUnir. ^ olUol Ul? lari UtthiAi nlSViVAL. 


SIX-SHILLINa KOVELS. 

THE IVORY BRIDE. By Thomas Pinkerton, 

Author of “ Dead Oppressors,” Ac., Ao. [/turf out, 

THE STRENGTH of STRAW. By Esme Stuart, 

Author of •' Sent to Coventry,** “ In the Dsik,** Ac. [/«»f out, 

JEAN HEIR of ORAIGNEIL. By Sarah Tytler, 

Author of “ Miss Nanse,” ” Logan’s Loyalty,” Ac. out, 

FRIENDSHIP and FOLLY. By Maria Louise Pool, 

the well-known American Writer, Author of “In a Dike Shanty,” 
“Boss,” “ Dally,” Ac. [/wsfowf. 

THE REALISATION of JUSTUS MORAN. By 

FREDERIC CARREL, Author of “Tlie Adventures of John Johns,’* 
•* The Progress of Pauline Kessler,” Ac. IThird Edition, 

World: “A remarkable novel. There is vital interest in the author’s 
delineation of Justus Moran.” 

MEN of MARLOWE’S. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney, 

Author of “The Maternity of Harriott Wicken,” “Folly Comer/’ Ao. 

[5e?aisd Edition, 

Saturday Soviow: “ Tiyidty told. . • . Rise to heights of excellence 
A volume lik» this is always welcome.” 

A TRAITOR iu LONDON. By Fergus Hume, 

Author of ” The Mystery of a Hansom Oab,” Ac. [Second Edition. 

Britieh Weekly: “Shows us the writer at his best. We are amazed at his 
wonderful fluency, hie ingenious method of weaving mysteries which, com¬ 
bined with a real power of telkng a tale, place him in the first rank of detective 
story writers. The book is remarkably clever.” 

THE LU6K of a LOWLAND LADDIE. By May 

OROMMELIN, Author of “Kinf«h,” “Bettina,” Ac. 

[Second Edition, 

Oenilowoman: “ Decidedly one of the brightest and most interesting of Miss 
Orommelin’s always entertaining novels.” 

YOLANDE the PARISIENNE. By Lucas Cleeve, 

Anthor of “ Lazarus,” “ The Monks of the Holy Tear,” Ac. 

[Second Sdition. 

Olaegow Herald: “Mr. Cleeve showi much ingenuity iu tho working out 
of his plot, and has produced a very clever book,” 

I’D OBOWNS RESIGN. By J. MacLaren Oobban, 

Author of “ Pursued by the Law,” Ao. [Second Eiition. 

Morning Poet: “An nnusnally vivacious story. The charm o( the story 
lies chiefly in its spirited treatment: the character sketches are very telling. 
Meg is a charming heroine, with plenty of individuality. Her younger sister 
is a sprightly minx.” 

THE WAY OUT. By G. B. Burgiu, Author of 

“ The Bread of Tears,” Ao. [Second Edition. 

DaUgTelegraph: “ Mr. G. B. Burgin has never written a more engrossing 
novel, ms caaraoterisation is excellent, his men aad women are living 
creatures, and he can handle a dramatic scene with skill.” 

STRAIGHT SHOES. By G. G. Ohatterton, Author 

of “The sport of Oironmstance,” “ The Angel of Chance,** Ao. 

St. Jatnee'e Gazette: ** The story is natural and lifelike, and Mifs Chatter- 
t(m*8 gift of vivacity and freshness of ontiook is etiU with her. A capital 
novel, and we cordially recommend it to those readetn who like a book which 
tells of real live people and their ways and worde.” 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

«A OHARMINQ VOLUMB FOR TH8 VOUNa» 

aUUPSES from WONDERLAND. By John 

INGOLD. With 6 Full-Page Illustrations on Art Paper by A. Bauerle. 
In a l>eautifally desigoed Cover. Crown 6vo, 300 pp., gilt top. Os. 
Bradford Oheercer: ** Certain to lie hailed with delight by the young.” 
Weetminster Gazette: “All very readable.” AthentBum : "Well illus¬ 
trate.” Aberdeen Preee: “May be warmly recommended.” Dnndee 
Adverlieer: *'A fascinating book for young and old alike.” Irieh Titnee: 
“Charming.** Lloyd'$ Newepaper: “It is distinctly a good Ixjok.” Birming¬ 
ham Gazette: *' Delightful fairy tales for all ages.** 

A SUITABLE XMAS FRBSBNT. 

HAPPINESS: its Pursuit and Attainment. By the 

Rev. W. J. KELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

*#* Covering, and that in a most interesting manner, the whole field of 
human activities, including, indeed, eve^thing that goes to make up whntis 
known as Life, these chapters on happiness comprise a rich treaauiy of ripe 
exi^erience and of consummate wisdom.” 

London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 


Tbs sentiment, chiefly concerned with the deeper Problems of hnmsn life 
rings true thronghont, and the characters, one and all, ap. living raalities.** 

„ .V „ . . .V , . Black aud White. 

From the first page to the last the ressler s mterest is held.” 

„ T. I J. . .1. . . .. Britith Wetilt. 

It is needless to say that in it there is plot, charader. romaiiM, and 
distinction."*—Baaday Sun, * * 

“ The book is altogether a most notable achievement of a solendid literarv 
career. — Court Joumdl. ^ 

“ Miss Braddon'a book has solid merit apart from ita love mot^f* 

** We can haMly remember a more attractive heroino—in every sense of the 
word—in English fiction.”— Speaker. 

SIMPKIN A CO., Iflmited; and all Booksellers. 

NOW READY, at all Booksellers’, cloth. Is. 6d. net. (post free Is, Bd.); paper, Is, 

LEO TOLSrOY’S OUTSPOKEN NEW BOOK, 

THE SLAVERY OP OUR TIMES. 

Translated by A\LMER MAUDE, with fine new Portrait. 

THE FREE AOE PRE88| MALDEN, ESSEX. 

The yooUMwa eayi:-*'ToUtoy ha* oever enunoisted hfs view* with greater simplicity or 
•eventy: and whatever oontroversy the Wk may suggest, it cannot but be read with a deep 
interest by ail who follow the intellectual and spiritual movement of our times " ^ 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, A CO., Limited, E.O. 

UNA: 

A Song of England in the Year Nineteen Hundred. 

By WILLIAM GERARD. 

KEGAN, PAUL, TRENCH, TBUBNER & CO., Ltd. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. TALES OF ADVENTURE. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. &0. 


NEW BOOK BY HERBERT HATENS. 

RED, WHITE, AND GREEN. 

By HERBERT HAYfiNS, 

Author of “A Captain of Irrejfalara,” “In the 
Grip of the Spaniard,” Ac. 

With 5 lUnstrations by Arch. Webb. 

('rown 8vo, bevelled board®, cloth extra, jplt top, 
price 5b. 

A spirited story of the Hungarian Revolntionar 5 ' 
movement of 1849. The book is brimful cf incident, 
and the narrative is one that will appeal to the 
hraltbiestand best In^ncUof l>oyh K>d. Mr. Hayens’s 
latest volume will maintain hia high reputation as a 
)x)y’8 writer. 

Herbert Hajent upon the title-page of a 
hoj I book is to be oertaiu that a good thing follow*.'* 

^AooZnuuter. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Price 6s. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

VK MARINBIIft of BNQIJhND. A Boy’s Book 

vl IlIuBtratlona Crown 8 eo, 

beTelled boards, cloth estra, gilt top. 

Price 6s. 

* l■RtOOL»II*. A Tal« of 

Adventure In Chlh. 

A VANIAHCD NATION. A Talo Of FMtInff 

in Paraguay. • 

A FIGHTIR In ORKN. A T.lo of Algeria. 

IN tho ORIf of tho RPANIARO. A Talo of 

Venecurla. 

AN RMPBROR’S doom ; or, tho Patriot* of 

MexJoo. 

OLEVRLY SAHIB. A Talo of the Khybor 

Pass. ^ 

UNDBR tho LONR STAR. A Story of Ro- 

volution iu Nicaragua. 

Price 3s 6d. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Price 6s. 

PAUL of TARSUS. By Robert Bird, 

N.o„.th.-*c. 8 , 0 . 

YE MARINERS of ENGLAND. A Boy’s 

Book of the Navy. (S«« .ddcerfisemenf a&ovc.) 

Price 5s. 

BED, WHITE, and GREEN. By Herbert 

"1 4 C»P«ln Ol IrrogulMo" " In tho 

HEADS or TAILS ? By Harold Avery, 

Author of ’‘Mobsley's Mohicans." "The Triple Alliaoce.*’ 
Soldiert of the (iueeo,**4e. Crown 8to, bevelled b aids, 
cloth extia, gilt top, illustrate, Ss. ^ 

MY LADY MARCIA. By Eliza F. 

Si Daughter of Francp," 4c. Crown 

8 vo. cloth extra, illustrated, 6 s. 

AFTER WORCESTER. By E. Everett- 

OREEN. ('b'se 4de«r(tssm«tit a5ot».) 

Price 3s. 6d. 

ONjE of BDLLER’S HORSE. A Tale of 

B. WILLIAM JOHNSTON. Author 
tated^S *“• Bo«t 8 vo, oloth Mlta, illu^ 

A SISTER of the BED CROSS. A Tale 

of the South African War. By Mrs. L. T MEadi;: Po.t 
Nvo, cloth extra. iUustrated. :i 8 . 6 d. Post 

Price 2s 6d. 

A GORDON HIGHLANDER. By E 

"Tom Tufton', Tm,elB," 
trutS* * ' *°*'^°*’ *^' extra, illuB- 

ADVENTURERS ALL! A Tale of the 

I>hlHppjn^,Un^ in War Tlmo By K. M. EA DY. Aolhor 
tralod'a*^'^ •‘"‘'•age. *o. Boot 8 ,o. oloth eatra, illu,. 

RHODA. A Tale for Girls. By E L 

HAVF.KFIELD, Author of "Our Vow,” ** BliotTLoyalty ” 
4c. Post 8 V 0 , cloth extra, illustrated. Ss. ikl. J 

Price Is. 

THE OVERTONS By Elsie Maesretror 

Beautifully illu.tniled, U. ™«v,grCKOr. 

LIFE of GEN. CHARLES GORDON. By 


NELSON’S 

NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 

POCKET EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS 

ON BOYAL INDIA PAPER. 

Smallest Size (OJ in. by in. by } in.). 
Thinnett Paper (Royal India). 

Largest Type (Long Primer). 

Lightest Weight (under 8 ozs.'. 

Each Work Complete in One Volume and Unabridgetl. 
* 0 * Suitable alike for the Pocket, Librarj*, or 
Knapsack. 

“ iJnrv'ellous little volumes.”— JBxaminer, 

Prices—Cloth, 28, net; leather, 28, (kl. net and Ss. net. 

A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

NELSON’S 

NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 

EDITION OF 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

In elesant Box Case. 

Size only by 0} by -1} inches. 

Price £1 1 le. 6d. net. 

Publieheil under special airangement with Messrs. 
SMifH, ELDER & CO. 

The Set consists of I I Volumes, in cloth eletrsnt, gilt 
lettering, gilt top, Fronti.spiece, Book-Mitrker, 
cloth box, 

*,• Complete Site may ateo be had in limp leather, 
paete gram, fuperior calf, and tree calf 
binding!, in handeome boxes. 

A MARVEL OF COMPACTNESS AND BEAUTY. 

1. Vanity Fair. *. Pendcnnis. 3. The Newcomes. 
I. Esmond, b. Paris Sketch-Boric, 4c. 6. 'Ihe took 
of Snobs, 4c. 7. Burlef<iuee, The Fitzboodle Papers. 
4c. 8. Men's Wives, Bedford Row, 4o. 9. The 

Virginians. 10. The Adventures of Philip. 11. 
Catherine, Level, 4c. 12. Barry Lyndon, The 

Roundabout Paiiers, 4c. 13. Miscellaneous Ecsave, 

4c. II. Contributions to Punch, 4c. 

TheVolumesseparately, cl'.th, 2 s. net; leather, 2 a 6d. 

net and 3s. net. 

THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 

1. Pickwick. 2. bicholas Nickleby. 3. Oliver 
Tivwt and Sko chee by Box. 4. Old C'uriosity Shop, 
o. Manin Chuzzlewit. 6. Barnaby Rudge. 7. Dorn- 
l>ey and Son. h. David Copperfleld. 

To befoVoxced 9. American Notes and A Cbild’e 
History of England. 10. BUak House. 11. Hard 
Times, Pictures from Italy, and C’hristmas Books 
12. Little Dorrit. • 


NOW PUBLISHING. 


NEW BOOK BY E. EVERETT-GREEN. 

AFTER WORCESTER. 

By B. EVBBBTT-QKBBN, 

Author of " Tho Heir of Hascombe Hall," " French 
and English,” 4o. 

'With 6 Uluatratione. 

Crown 8vo, hovelled board., cloth extra, gilt top, 
price Ss. 

Tho stirring incidents of the flight of Charles II. 
from the field of Worcester, and the striking events of 
the SIX weeks of bis snbsetiuent wanderings, and final 
escape, are here graphically related in Everett-Green'a 
best manner. 

HISTORICAL TALES BY THE SAWR 
AUTHOR. 

Price 6s. 

THK HKIR of HASCOMBE HALL. 
FSENOH and BNOLISH. 

A OLESK of OXFORD. 

THE VOUNQ FIONEBRS. 

IN TAUNTON TOWN. 

•HOT IN (Slaflte of Antwerp). 

THE LOST TREASURE of TREVLVN. 

IN tho DAYS of CHIVALRY. 

LOYAL HEARTS and TRUE. 

THE CHURCH and tho KIRa 

Priee 8s. 6d. 

TOM TUfTOM’S TRAVELS. 

TOM TUPTON’S TOLL. 

DOMINIQUE'S VENCEANCE. 
the SION of tho RBD CROSS. 

MAUD MELVILLE'S MARRIAGE. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Price 2s. 

THE ROMANCE of the SOUTH POLE. 

<5* BARNETT 

HMITU, Author of Sir John Franklin and the North¬ 
west Passage.*' Post 8vo, cloth extra, iilustrated, 2 s. 

A BOOK ABOUT LONGFELLOW. By 

J. N. M'lLWRAITlI. Uniform with "A Book about 
8bakespeare.“ With n merous liliistiations. Port Svo, 
cloth extra, 2 s. 

GUNPOWDER TREASON and - PLOT, 

and other Storle, for Boy. Po,t Svo, oloth eitia, with 
numercus Illustiationa, 2i. 

A TERRIBLE FEUD, and other Stories 

for C'hildrsQ. Post Svo, cloth extra, with numeious llius- 
trationSv 28. 

IVY and OAK, and other Stories for 

Girls. Post Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustratlona. 
2s. 

Price Is. 6d. 

SHIPS and HAVENS. A Booklet by 

DYKE, D.D. Post Svo, cloth antique, 
printed la red and black. Is. 6d. 


THE NEW CENTURY SCOTT. 

THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF SIR WALTER 
SlOTT, BART. 

In 2o Pocket Volumes. 

The Handieet and most Seaaabls Edition evtr 
published. 

No. 1. WAVfiRLEY (Ready). 

To be follnterd 6,-2. Guy Manneriog. S. The An- 
ti*|uay. 4, Rob'Roy. 5. Old Mortality. 6. Legend of 
Moutrosc; The Black Dwnrf. 7. The Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian. 8. The Bride of Lammermoor. 9 . Ivanhoe 
10. The Monastery. 11. The Abbot. 12 Keoilworth!' 
13. The Pirate- II. Tlio Fortuneaof Nigel. 1.1 Peveril I 
of the Peak. ]«. yuentio DiirwanU 17. St. Ronan’s 
Well. la. Reilgaunilet. 19. The Betrothed; Chron¬ 
icles of tho C'anongate; Highland Widow. 20 Tho 
Talisman. 21. Woodstock. 22. The Fair Maid of 
Peitb. 23. Anoe of Goieratein. 21. Count Robert of , 
I’aris. 23. Tlie Surgeon’s Daughter; Castle Dan- 
gercu.s. 

The Series to bs completed within a year. 


as a Gift-Book 

DP the CREEKS. A Tale of West 

Africa. By EDWARD SUIRLET. Post Svo. cloth extra, 
illustrated, Is. 6d. ’ 

A TOAST FAG, and other Stories* By 

Author of "The Dormitory Flag.** 
‘•Mobelcy 8 Mohicans," 4o. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Illus¬ 
trated. Is. i>d. 

Price is. 6d. net. 

A Vest-T^ket Edition of this Popular Wurk, printed on ' 
Royal India paper, in clear, readable type. 

COME YE APART. By J. R Miller, D.D. 

Miniature EilUion. Bmall enough for vest-pocket, limp 
leather, round corners, gilt edges. Is. 6d. net; and In euperior 
leather binding. 

Price Is. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PIC- 

'**• BesuUfallT fl'aftmted. 
With choice Illuminated cover. 

A LITTLE RAY of SUNSHINE. By 

JENNIE-C'HAPPELL. Poet Hvo, cloth extra, illustrated. 


thoaias nelson & 


SONS, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row,. London, E.C.; 

Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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OATALOaUEB. 


^ILFRID 


M. VOYNICH. 


OATiLOOUE No. 8 IN PREPAEATION. 

CATALOGUE No. 1, 1b., and CATALOGUE 
No. 8, 88.6<I., 

M»y be had on appltoation at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
A lATge CoUect'on of Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Oenlnry Book» on view. 

T\RNNT»M OHRISTHAS LfST of BOOKS 
XJ for PRESENTS wi PRIZES, Jart Ready. A large 
■electioD la ttoek full Pitoouat Prioee fw Caih.—Note Now 
Addrm A A F. DENNT, 147, StranA West End Branch: 
tS. Cnaring Crow, 8.W. 

WILLIAMS A NOBGATE 

** IM POSTERS or rOBneR BOOKS. 

M, iMitoM* StiMi, Omat OudK. «, South Pradwlok St 
■dlnharRh, ud 7, Bro«d Btroot. OxfolA 
OATAliOOUBS poot (too on n>PUo.tioa. 


I^REION BOOKS aitd PERIODICALS 

. pnttptl, mppilad on nodmt* toxpu. 

OATALOenSB on HWUontlon. 

BVLAIT * 00 ., tf, BOBO SQUARE. 


T ITBBABT BESBAROH. —A Oentlsnuu 

t-i omoclooood In Utonur Worfc aud who h»» M t m 
Brftlih Mnaonm Hnwlln, Kmoi. u open to nmnno ^t 1 
AntlMr or nnr porwn roqalrtnf aailatanee In utormir .Bo 
iMroh or In Motns Work throntb tho Prooo. T nnri n t l o n. 
aadertakea from rraneh, Italian, or Spanith. — Apply# o! 
lattor. to Do a Daliax. la. Strand. London. W.a 

TDOOKS WANTED.—26", each given for any 

If PfowntatJon Volameo with laeoriptiotti written inilde 
by Diokena Thaokeray, Browning Lamb. Keata Bhetlev. Tenny> 
fon, Booit. Ling, and any notable Anthora. Special Lift (3,0W 
Books wanted) frea^BAKca's. John Bright St, Birmingham. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and seoamtelt 

doM. lOd. per 1,000 worda ftunples and roferonoM 
¥ol^U3opi«a—Addr^ liin Xbirb, 18. Mwtlm« Orewent. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 

By Capt. CODMAN. 

In this work Oapt. Oodman relates hir 
experiences of an Ametioan Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 


Frontiapieoe. 
198 pp. 

Price 3i. ed. 


London; 

SIHPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & 00 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 

Eonthainplon Bnildinga Chancery lane, London, W.O. 

ODBKBNT AOOOUNTS 

2 ^ / on the minimnm monthly halanoea i 

/ o when not drawn below XIOO. / O 

DHPOBIT AOOOXTNT8 

2 ^0 j oa Lepodte, repayable on 

2 /o demand. ^ 

STOCKS AND SHABBS. 

Stoeks and ShAres Pnrobased and Sold for Costomera. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fuU partioulan, post 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manage. 

P t le pAowa No. 9, BolbMn. 

T sle^ p m e Addms. '* Biaxmea, LoMpoe.** 


J^ANCASHIRB OOHNTY COUNCIL. 

The Connty Coondl reqnire the senrieee of a Gentlmnan to 

act ae DIRECTOR of ^UCATION In the Administrative 

County at a salary of £600 pw annum. 

The Connty Council wiU provide the neooseary OflioM imd 

Staff and allteavelliog expe n e o e and disbnnements for the due 

per fo r ma nooof the dottee of the office. 

The appointment to be terminable by three months notice, 
to be given on dther tidd. ...... 

The DIreotor a^l be required to perform all suoh duties as 
the Teohn’eal lostmctioo Committee ef the Ckniotv Coundl 
may from time to time require In eonoeotion with Education, 
other than Elementarr, within the Adminlsteative Omnty. 

He irill l>© rMufn^ to devote the whole of his time to tiie 

dotiee of bis ofiioe, and not to undertake any other ernplo;* 

With regard to all ParUamentary businees and the Hinntes. 

Reports, and Procewlingt of the Technical Insteuothm Com¬ 
mittee. ores rwrds any matters ariiing which may effect the 
County Council In thelreonneotion withother Lioal Authontw 

and Bodies, the Director will be subject to the ocmtrol of the 
Clerk of the County Council. ^ 

AppUcatious, aooompanied by not more than fonr testi¬ 

monials. must be sent add r esse d to ** Tue Ci.crk or the touim 
Council, County OAeee, Prmton,'' on or before tbe ISth day of 
December. 1800, and marked ** Director of Ekluoation. 

Canrassing of membera of the Oouncll Is pre^ibited. 

HABGODRT E. CLARE. 

Clerk of the Connty Council. 

County Offioes, Precton. 

SOth Noyember, 1900. 


high 


SCHOOL. —RBCTORBHIP. 


The School Board of Glasgow invite APPLICATIONS for 
tbe position of RBOTOB of the HIGH SCHOOL, raeant by 

the retiral of Dr. Paton. Commencing Salary, £650 per annum. 

Candidatee should not be over 46 years of age, and should 

be Honours Graduates of a Dniyerslly in the United Kingdom. 

Applioatioos, with twenty copies of teetimcmials. most be 

lo^ed with the undennigned on or before 8Ist December. 

O. W. ALEXANDER, Clerk. 

School Board OfBees, 

129, Bath Street, OU^ow, 

AyrOFPAT LINDNBR’S WATBROOLOUB 

|V| DRAWINGS of “THE HARBOURS of BERGEN ard 
THE RIVERS of DORDRECHT,” at ROBERT DUN- 
THORNE'S, The Rembrandt GaUery. Vigo Street, W. 


T'HB rev. william O. STB art, 

I LL.B ^LECTURES on HI^rrORT and LITERATURE 
and giyes Lks^NS in ELOCUTION and in COMPOSITION. 
Orally or by Oorrespondenoe.->7, Spencer Road. Wandsworth 
Common, 8,W. 


TTODNO WRITERS of PROSE or VERSE 

.1. shonld send stamped envelope for full Prospectus of 
** Literary Tuition per Poet,* as conducted by E. L. Uasbis- 
BicKrosD, F.SSc. (Lmd.). Ex-President of, and Critic to, tbe 
(ntemational Llterarv Aieooiation; Critic to the Junior 
Literary Assooiaiion, so., Ao. MSS. criticised, corrected, and 
commented on weekly, accompanied by ** Practical E^pera 
Prisee and Payment nave been won by Mr. Bickford’s Popila 
—Addr«M Thomley House, Rednitb. (Please mention Tax 
Academy.) 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LnilTIiD). 


lUBSCRIPnONS for S Montha, 6 Months, 
•nd 12 Months 

OAH BB ENTKRBD AT ANT SATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAE BOOKS 
of tho SEASON ABE NOW in 
OIECTJLATION. 

Proepeotneee of Temu tree <m ^plication. 


BOOK SALE DEPAETliENT. 

dany Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON BALE 
(Second Band). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOB 

CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, BIRTHDAY, 
AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


so to 84. NKW OXFORD STREET j 
J41, Brompton Road, B.W,t 48, Qnmn Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lossos; 

And at 10-13, Barton Arcade, Muroaiern 


W. THACKER & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WHYTE - MELVILLE’S WORKS, 

AV JBDmoy D8 LUXS, 

Enmo BT 

Th* mwht Hon Sir HIRBKIIT MAXWKLL, 
B«rt., M.P. 

The Toluma, are printed froTi new type on hlnd-mwto piper. 
Ipeoiallr muiulactured for thi. edition, and haod»raeIy bonnd 
in buekrani. wl*h gilt topa Demp 8ro. 

Ooloured ProntUpleoe on Jaoane<e VeHttm. and Fnll-Page 
lllnatrations l >7 well-known Artiata 

Unirorm with Pravloua VolumM- 

Vou XIV.-mOBY GBAND. Illnetrated hr H. M Bnoca. 

(In q/ew daw 

„ XV.-8AKCHED0N. niuatrated bp Banuanoa 
Bird. 

,. XVL-ROSING and SISTER LOUISE lUnalratad 
by U. 11. Brock. 

., XVn.-KATE COVBSTEY. lUnetratad bp H. M. 
Brock. 

XVIII.-CERISB. Ilitttirated by H. Ma Brock. 

„ XIXe^UBBN’S MARIES. lUuviratcd by O. H. 

jAlfleAND 

„ XX.-HOLKBY HOUSE lUuatnted bp G. H. JaL- 

LAND. 

.. XXL-OENERAL BOUNCE. 

„ XXIL-GLADIATORS. lUuterated by Hakkimotov 

B’KD. 

XXfll—GOOD FOR NOTHING. 

„ XXIV.-THE INTERPRETER. 

VolK X. to XIII Ready, price £6 16 l 6d. net. 
Complete Sett, 24 you.. £13 13 k net 

*‘Tbe edltiim hai everything to recommend it exteni^y.* 

Tm T tm e $ . 

'* It fe as handeome a volume ae oue could with to Aee.** 

Jfan^eter GwonNea. 

“ Good paper and type, and a good lervioeable 

” Altogether a pleMure to read.*—Thi Field. 

** These tastefoi buckram volumee are worthy of the nan and 
the matter in them.*—P«iU AfttU Gtaeeffe. 

•• These capital books... .the work of a bom itoty-teller." 

8L a/oine* * ^eetie. 

’’Fultile every r^quiremeut of tbe book-lover, in paper, type, 
UluRtratiims and brnding *—^Ivrday R view. 

*’ The edition Is evidently going to t>e a socoee*.”—AtiteaomeK 
’’The puUiehere may be oongratulatedon the eiyie in whidh 
tbe work ie tanied out Comitrir tfazetU. 

** Hai every claim to be ooueideiod an EdUion de Laze. 

frMik. 

*' The pleaiant setting of this handeome edition.”—Speetoter. 
’’An Edition de Luxe of the deceased iportsman’e tnuy de¬ 
lightful worka^—fte Critic. 

W. Thacker & Co, 2, Creed Lane, Lon'on, B.C 

JVOW READY. 

Large orown Svo, doth extra, gilt edges, 6 a 

THE 

SGflllliET JUDGES. 

BY 

ELIZA F. POLLARD. 


“ Thu ttary never it indt itiU, 
ani the eonttmetive pjtoer of 
the authorett it equal to her 
imagination'' 

Glasgow Hbbald. 


London; S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO. 

8 and 9, Paternoster Row, B.C. 

The Book of the “Foodpoyant,” 

NELSON’S FLAGSHIP. 


JTrtlie to GOOD ALL, LAMB and 
nUOHWAY, Ltd., Mancheiter, for the 
aimve, containhig beautiful Beproductumi of 
rare Portraits, reproduced from Old Prints 
in the British Museum of Nelson and hi* 
Captains, not elsewhere procurable, which xdUI 
be sent post free on approval. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE OF 

A DKEAM of FAIR WOMEN, and other Poems. 

By ALPRBD, LORD TENNYSON. With 40 Full-Pajre nhiBtrationg, 
and Postscript by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. Limited to 126 copies* 
numliered and si^ed by the artist. Printed on band^made imper, with 
4 of the Plates in duplicate in Ph<Hogravure. Demy 4to, half-vallmn, 
£3 2s. net. 

IlluttraUd Pro$peciu$, po$tfr»e, on application, 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ETHICS OP SOCIALISM.*’ Ac. 

JEAN-PAUL MARAT: the People's Friend. By 

B. BELFORT BAX. With Portrait in PbotograTtire, and 7 other lUus* 
tratlons. Crown 8vo, cloth, lOa. 6d. 

“ The book ie written »» »%tck a thorough and convincing way that no one 
can for a momeiU doubt that Mr, Belfort JBax hoe done a great eervice to 
hUt ry **— Daily ('hrovicls. 

RECTORIAL ADDRESSES: Delivered before the 

University of Edinburgh* 18694890. Edited, nith Introduction,' by 
A. STODART-WALKBR, M.B., Author of “The Struggle for Success.*’ 
Demv 8vo, cloth. 78. 6d. net. 

** All the addreetee in Mr. Stodart‘Walker^9 book are of the greatest 
«Were4f.*’—LrrKRATURi. 

ETHICAL DEMOCRACY: Essays in Social 

Dynamics. Edited, for the Society of Ethical Propagandists, by Dr. 
STANTON COIT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 08. 

The book deeervee an attentive reading from a 'thoughts reader.** 

Scotsman. 

(RCLIOIOUt Lire •ERIKA, No. 1 ) 

THE CONFESSIONS of ST. AUOnSTINE. With 

Introduction by ALICE MEYNBLL. Pcap. 8vo, vellum, 3e. 6d. net. 

“ Beautifully produced.'* —Wistminste*. 

** The volume ie exallenUy printed.**—G lobk. 

MEMOIRS of EDWARD HARE. O.S.I. late In- 

si>ector of Hosnitals. Bengal. By EDWARD HARE, Major I.M.S. With 
Portrait and other Illustrations., Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

** Admira* ly put together.**—A.CkBY.n.Y. 

** Daintily got up, the volume hoe eomeadmirable illuetratione.**—8cOTSMA.n. 

WHAT IS OATHOLIOISM? By Edmond Scherer. 

Translated by the Rev. T. A. SEED. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
P. R. HORTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

“ This work will interest many religious controvereialists who cannot 
consult it in its ori jinal.**-^ Scotsman. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO DEAL WITH YOUR BANKER.” 

HOW to CHOOSE your BANKER. By Henry 

WARREN. (“Howto” Series, No. IV.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 88. 6d. 

CLOTHES and the MAN: Hints on the Wearing 

and Oaring of Clothes. By ** THE MAJOR ” of To-Day. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth 28. 6d. _ 

FioTioi^. 

PECCAVI. By E. W. Hornnng, Author of "The 

Belle of Toorak,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 

“ Ac once the most serious and the strongest novel that has issued from 
Mr. Homung*8 engaging pen.”—SPKCXAToa. 

“ i he character of Bo*yert Carlton ts finely conceived, and it ie worked out 
with patience, skill, and force. The various phases through which he passes, 
and the gradual lifting of the whole man*s nature, are admirably described,** 

World. 

** * Peccavi * is a good book and a great one, unusually good, unquestion^ 
ably great,*’—SvBDAY Sun. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “MR. AND MRS. DAVENTRY.” 

MONTES the MATADOR, and other Stories. By 

FRANK HARRIS. Demy'Svo, cloth. 68. 

“ A book of five strong fafe#.”—S cotsman, 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “POOR HUMAN NATURE.” 

THE HABP of LIFE: a Novel By Elizabeth 

GODFREY. Crown 8vo, doth, 68. 

“ Iltss Godfrey is essentially the novelist of the * musical circle,** 

St. James s Gazette. 

“ A good story, and a strong one.”—P all Mall Gazette. 

THE DOCTOR SPEAKS. By W. J. Dawson, 

Author of “ London Idylls,” Ac. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6®. 

“. carefully written, with a strength and indivi^ality to be expected 

from the atUhor of * London Idylls,**—^ cotsuav. 


NEW VERSE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AD ASTRA.” 

SONGS and LYRICS. By Charles Whitworth 

WYNNE. Fcap. 6v»), green cloth, gilt top, 38. 6d. net. 

“ The volu me cot- tains a roltection of exquisite gems, which well maintains 
(he reputation of the author.”—Qovru Africa. 

THE WILD KNIGHT, and other Poems. By 

GILBERT CHESTERTON. Fcap. 8vo, half-parchment, 5 f. net. 

“ A true poet .”— Academy. 

“ The bock is infet esUvg for its cleverness and modernity, and should not 
fail to please a cultured readcr.*’~ScoTSM.AN. 

MR. GRANT ALLBN’R STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

TOM UNLIMITED. With Illustration by 

Mifb GERTRUtE M, BRADLEY. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gdt, 68. 

Mr. Grant Richards xmll send No, 1 of “ The Rcader^'^ free^ 
on application. 

London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, W.O. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS 

For Christmas PresentSm 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


OLIVER 

CROMWELL. 

By JOHN MORLEY. 

With Portrait. 8tro, los. net. 
Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo, 
14e. net. 


Lira AND LRTTRRS OP 

THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY. 

Bt his Son, 

LEONiRD HUXLEY. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, 308. net. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 

RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 

Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 

lIluBtrated by 28 Photorravures and 01 IllustratiouB in the Text by 
HENRY BROKMaN. In 2 vole.. 8vo. 218. net. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 

AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 

By B. V. B. 

With numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 

A Study In Hagie and Religion. 

By J. G FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., LittD. 

In 3 vote., 8vo, 36s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 

By CHARLES W. WOOD, P.R.G.S. 

Illustrated. 8vo, lOs. net. 

Manchester Courier.— * A work brimfnl of the charm of a lovely land and 
interesting people.” 

STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS 
IN AMERICA. 

By ALICE HORSE EARLE. 

niustmted by the Anther. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, lOs. ed. 

By LORD ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 

Gontoining Illustratione and Plans. 30th Edition. Extra crown 8 \' 0 , lOe. net. 
LIBRARY EDITION. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vole., 8vo, JICs. 


VOL. I. OF THE NEW ISSUE OF 

THE WORKS OF MARION CRAWFORD. 

A new and nniform Edition in Fortnightly Volames, 

Crown 8vo, price 8s. Od. each volome. 

HR. ISAACS. With Portrait of Marion Crawford. 

COMPLETE EDiriONFOF THE POETS. 

With Portiaite. Crown 8to, 7s. 6d. each. 

LATEST VOLUME. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS of T. E. BROWN, 

Author of “ Fo'c’s’le Yams,” “ The Man.x Witch,” Ac. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES ROSSELL LOWELL. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OP PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMDEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Illustrated Catalogue tent Pott Free on application. 

MACMILLAN A CO., Lihitkd, London. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

NEW LIST. 


TT, B. TEATS. 

THE SHADOWT WATERS. A 

New Volume of Foeme. By W. B. YEATS. 
Cloth, 38. Ad. net. 

H. A. VACIIELL. 

LIFE and SPORT on theP AOIFIO 

SLOPE. By HORACE ANNESLBY 
YAOHELL. with 8 lUastrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 

LOVE’S ARGUMENT, and other 

Poems. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER. Fcap, 4to, cloth, price 6e. 

A NEW EDITION, ILLVRTRATED. 

CONCERNING ISABEL CAR- 

NABY. By ELLEN THOBNBYCBOPT 
FOWLER. Seventeenth Edition, completing 
50,00Qu The New Edition contains Six 
Beantiful Pictures by Fred Pegnzn. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 66. 

JOHN URI LLOi D, 

STRINGTOWN on the PIKE. 

By JOHN HRI LLOYD. With 8 Dlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

TT. ROBERTSON NICOLL . 

JAMES MAODONELL of “ THE 

TIMES." By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

FRANK T. BULLWy, 

WITH CHRIST at SEA; a 

Religions Autobiography. By PRANK T. 
BULLEN, Author of “The C’ruise of the. 
* C^halot.' ** Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 

Tk§ Firgt Edition too* exhautttd b^ore publica^ 
Hon. Second Edition is now ready. 

SECOND EDITION. 

IRENE PETRIE, MISSIONARY 

to KASHMIR. By Mrs. ASHLEY CARU8- 
WIL80N, B.A. With niustratious by Geoffrey 
Millais and others. Second Edition. Crown 
8yo, cloth, Os. 

DAVID RARON. 

THE ANCIENT SCRIPTURES 

and the MODERN JEW. By DAVID BARON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Os. 

IAN MACLAREN 

OHUROH FOLKS. By Ian Mac- 

LAR8N, Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bo8b,“ Ao. Sbcond Edition. Crown 8vo, 
clotb, 38. 6d. 

S. R. CROCKETT. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER’S 

WOOING, and other Galloway Stories. By 
S. R. OROOKETT, Author of “ lone March,“ 
Ac. Crown 8vo, clotb, 6s. 

JOSEPH HOCKING, 

THE MADNESS of DAVID 

BARING. By JOSEPH HOCKING, Author 
of “ The Purple Robe," &c. With Illustrations 
by Sydney CowelL Crown 8vo, clotb, 3s. Od. 

AMY LE FEUVRE. 

OLIVE TRACT: a Novel. By 

AMY LE PKUVRB, Author of ** Probable 
Sons,** “ His Big Oi)portQnity,** Ac. Crown 
8vo, clotb, 68. 

MARIE CONNOR LEIOETON. 

A NAPOLEON of the PRESS 

By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. Crown 
8vi>, cloth, 68. 

A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. ■ 

The LUCK of PRIVATE FOSTER 

a llomanceof Love and War. By A. ST, JOHN 
ADCOCK. Crown 8vo, clotli.Cs, 


London : HODDER k STOUGHTON, 
27, Faternoater Row, E.C. 


“ An admiiable volnme, fall of graoe and 
spirit ”—Olatgow Herald, 

THE PRAYER 

OP 

ST. SOHOLASTICA 

And Other Poems. 

BY 

LADY LINDSAY. 

Crown Sro, 3s, 6d. net 

“The poem is profoundlj touching; the humanity 
and the super*hamanity of it, the gentle reminiscence, 
the quiet, unfathomable love, ube submission, the 

faith.all these in verse simple, musical, and 

dignified, give rarely-felt pleasure to the reader.** 

The fforld. 


THE PRAYER 

OF 

ST. SOHOLASTICA. 

By LAD7 LINDSAY. 

Crown 8 vo, Ss. 6 d. net 

.•*A true poetic imagination, and a gift of graceful 
and melodious versification.’'~;6Y.iJani€s’F Oazetle, 

** Full of tender thought, deep feeling, and delicate 
fancies exquisitely expre88ed.’'~(7orA; Examiner. 

**The book does justice to Lady Lindsay’s enviable 
reputation as a poetess .*'—Dundee Advertiser, 


London: 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNBR & CO., Ltd., 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIST. 

NOW READY.—In cloth gilt, price fis. 

With Illustrations by A. Wallis Mills. 

A CABINET SECRET. 

BY 

GUY BOOTHBY. 

A NEW JUVENILE BOOK. 

In cloth gilt, Dlustrated, price 28. 6<1. 

A MAGIC GARDEN. 

By CECIL MEDLICOTT. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 

Price 68 . each. 


WAR and ARCADIA. 

By BERTRAM MITPORD.. 

Miss CLEVELAND’S COMPANION 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

BROUGHT TO BAT. 

By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE. 

THE JUSTICE of REVENGE. 

By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


F. V. WHITE k CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 


NOW REABY. 

WHO’S WHO, 1901 . 

AN 

Annual Biographical Dictionary. 

“ The ‘ Behrett ’ of the Intellect," 

1,200 pages, price 68. net. 

NOW REABY, 

THE 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
YEAR BOOK, 1901. 

The Woman’s Whitaker." 

400 pages, price 28. 6d. net. 

‘ NOW REABY. 

New Pocket Edition. 

HOBA! 

SUBSECIVAi. 

BY 

Dr. JOHN BROWN. 

IM THMK VOLUMia. 

Each 28. net. 

Also to be had in fnll limp leather, gilt top 
28 . 6d. net per vol. 

Fall stiff leather, gilt edges, Ss. net per vol. 


NOW REABY. 

VOLS. I. and Ik 

Uniform with the above in size, binding, 
and price. 

Black's New Pocket Edition. 

WAVEBLET 

NOVELS. 

To be completed in Twenty-five Volumes, 
on thin paper, and pablished at the rate 
of Two Volumes a Month, etch Volome 
containing a Photogravure Frontispieoe. 

A, & 0, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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“ In Defence of Borrow ” is the title of a foreword to 
the Minerva Library edition of Romany Rye, written by 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. It is intended as a reply to the 
remarkable article which appeared in the Daily Chronicle 
on April 30 of this year, from the pen of Dr. Jessopp. It 
will be remembered that Dr. Jessopp hinted that Borrow 
was lacking in virility, and used Uieee words: “ Of any¬ 
thing like animal passion there is not a trace in all his 
many volumes. Not a hint that he ever kissed a woman 
or ever took a child upon his knee. Ho was beardless: 
his voice was not the voice of a man.” Considering the 
force of these statements, we are surprised by the mildness 
of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “ Defence,” the chief part of which 
he shifts to the shoulders of Mr. Thomas St. E. Hake, 
“a well-known writer in Chamhers'e Journal." Mr. Hake 
wrote Mr. Watts-Dunton a letter drawing his attention to 
Dr. Jessoppls article, and making observations thereon. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton prints this letter, but'it is not a very 
strong document; and Mr. Watts-Dunton goes off into 
reminiscences which are very readable but hardly destructive 
of Dr. Jessopp. Possibly we may return to this subject; 
meanwhile we will quote Mr. Watts-Dunton’s general 
statement of Borrow’s hard case: 

His has indeed been a fantastic fate ! When the short¬ 
comings of any illustrious man save Borrow are \mder dis- 
cttssion, “ let d^fauit de sea qualiUt ” is the criticism—wise 
as charitable—which they evoke. Tea, each one is allowed 
to have his angularities save Borrow. Each one is 
allowed to show his own pet unpleasant facets of charac¬ 
ter now and then—allowed to show them as inevitable 
foils to the pleasant ones — save Borrow. Hit weaknesses 
no one ever condones. Daring his lifetime his faults were 
for ever chafing and irritating his acquaintances, and now 
that he and they are all dead these faults of his seen to be 
chafing and irritating people of another generation. A 
fantastic fate, I say, for mm who was so interesting to 
some of ns I 


Wn observe that Mr. Wentworth Wynne’s volume of 
poems. Ad Astra, is in its sixth edition. Not in vain, 
therefore, have sandwich men paraded its title along the 
streets of the West End. And yet this seems an occasion 
to revise the query—"What is an edition? The lexico¬ 
grapher says that it is the “whole number of copies of a 
book printM at one time,” but it is tiie publisher who 
gives the printing order and knows whether it be for a 
hundred, five hundred, a thousand, or five thousand copies. 
And in many cases he seems inclined to keep this know¬ 
ledge to himself. 


Country Life in its every-week dress is a capital paper, 
responding as it does in every page to that love of the soil 
that is in us all. But Country Life in its Christmas 
number is all this, and more. Yet no foolish foreign 
matter has been introduced. We are glad to learn that 
the beautiful series of photographs of country seats which 
has appeared in Country Life is now to be had in the form 
of a two-guinea volume—described, not unjustifiably, 
as “ the gift-book of the year.” Country Life is now a 
fine property. 


The Hampstead Annual for 1900, edited by Greville E. 
Matheson and Sydney Mayle, will be issued shortly. It 
will contain contributions from Canon Ainger, Dr. Garnett, 
Prof. Hales, Mr. Arnold White, Mr. I. Zangwill, 
Maud Egerton King, John Fulleylove, Mr. H. W. Nevin- 
son, Mr. Ernest Ehys, Mr. H. A. Bryden, and others, and 
will be illustrated with numerous views of Old Hampstead, 
reproduced by special permission from the collections of 
Mr. George Potter, of Highgate, and Mr. T. J. Barratt, 
of Hampstead. 


The Now York Outlook has been publishing lists of the 
ten most influential books of the nineteenth century, 
drawn up by ten men of eminence in literature and 


education in England, America, Germany, and France. 
The word “influential” has evidently been given a 
ractical significance; so that books of arresting 
eauty have had to yield place to books of commanding 
force. Judged by their visible effects, Prof. Bryce thinks 
that the follovring have been the ten most influential 
books of the century : 

Darwin’s Origin of Specie*, 

Goethe’s Faust. 

Hegel’s History of Philosophy. 

Wordsworth’s Excursion. 

Mazzini’s Duties of Man. 

Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. 

De Maistre’s Le Pape. 

De ToequeviUe’s Democracy in America. 

Malthus’s Population. 

Victor Hugo’s Let Misirahlet. 

Of these, De Maistre’s Le Pape and De Tocqueville’s 
Democracy are almost forgotten; but Prof. Bryce includes 
the first because it propagated ideas which have greatly 
affected Italy and France, and contributed, he thinks, to 
the Homeward movement in England. De Tocqueville’s 
Democracy laid down principles which are now too familiar 
to be expounded on Sunday afternoon in Hyde Park; 
but his book was, for that very reason, an epoch-making 
work. 


CoNCBBNiNO the fiction of the century. Prof. Bryce says: 

Prose fiction has been more widely and powerfully 
employed as a means of enforcing theories regarding 
man’s nature and social relations in this century than it 
ever was before. Among the great writers of fiction the 
first place probably belongs to Victor Hugo or to Count 
Lyof Tolstoi; and if any book is to be select^ as especially 
conspicuous for the influence it has had on men’s thoughts 
and emotions, Hugo’s Let Miairables would seem to have 
the strongest claim; though as respects fertility of inven¬ 
tion, or exuberance of humour, or fineness of treatment, 
other writers, including Dickens and Thackeray, may have 
reached as high a level. 


Da. Fairbmen, Principal of Mansfield College, also con¬ 
tributes a list. In it Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads are 
substituted for his Excursion, and a place is foimd for 
Scott’s Waverley on the ground that it not only powerfully 
influenced the romantic movement in literature, but 
“ determined the mental attitude to the Middle Ages and 
to the Medimval Church of the Oxford men. The move¬ 
ment, which stands associated with the names of Pusoy 
and Newman, owes historically its origin to Scott.” Dr. 
Fairbaim considers that Strauss’s Lift of Jesus has influ¬ 
enced the century more than any other book. “The 
attempt to apply historical methods and criticism to the 
facts, the beliefs, and the persons of the early Christian 
faith which has so marked our century really began its 
active critical and fruitful life with the work of Strauss.” 
All the lists give Darwin’s Origin of Species. The only 
poets selected are Tennyson and Wordsworth; the only 
novebsts Scott, Hugo, Tolstoi, and Mrs. Stowe. Among 
philosophers we find Emerson, Hegel, Carlyle, Buskin, 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Collectively, the lists show 
that the following works have left the deepest impress 
on the nineteenth century : 

Darwin’s Origin of Species, 

Goethe’s Faust. 

Emerson’s Essays. 

■Wordsworth’s Poems. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Itesartus. 

Mrs. Stowe’s Unde Tom’s Cabin. 

Hegel’s Logic. 

Tennyson’s [n Memoriam. 

Scott’s Waverley. 

Victor Hugo’s Lcs Miserables. 

Buskin’s Modern Painters. 

Comte’s Social Philosophy. 

Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy, 

Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 
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Db. Faibbaibb’s inclusion of WavnUy among the 
influenti^ books ought to please Mr. Andrew Tjang, who, 
in an article in the New York Critic, called “ The Decline 
of Intellect,” has some startling observations about Scott. 
After pointing out that the human intellect has long been 
going to the dogs, that books, if solid, are denounced as 
“ heavy,” and that “ litera^ gossip ” is concerned mainly 
with “the wealth attained by a few manufacturers of 
fiction,” Mr. Lang proceeds to inquire : 

What is the history of this alarming process of intel- 
lectnal decay ? How did the England to which Bui ton of 
the AnaUmy of Melancholy, and Jeremy Taylor, and Dr. 
Johnson appe^ed—how md it become the England of 
“ the popular style,” of the imbecile anecdote, of the 
“ faked ” interview, of the paragraph and the snippet ? 
Whence arose the extreme ment^ laziness of the epoch ? 
The history of the decadence is still to he written, and for 
lack of readers, nobody will write it. I offer a mere 
sketch, not a volume, for I have some experience of the 
rewards of the historian. 

Our intellectusl degeneracy, I trace — to Sir Walter 
Scott! Before 1814. the birth year of Waverley, novds 
were mere objects of contempt among the world of 
educated readers. By 1832, the year of Scott’s death, 
Bulwer Lytton could serioudy state that no literature but 
novel-writing had any pecuniary reward. There have 
been a few relapses into, or rather revivals of, intellectual 
interest, but the progress has been rapid from reading 
novels only, to reading only “short tales and snatchy 
artidee.” 

Wo are afraid that Mr. Lang’s picture of latter-day 
shallowness is not overdrawn. “It is a solemn fact,” he 
says, “that the court of the Bestoration was infinitely 
more concerned with things of the mind than any European 
court of to-day. Among our statesmen we have not for 
history a Clarendon, for style a Shaftesbury or a Temple, 
a Buckingham for wit, a Dorset for poetry, a Wharton for 
accomplishment. Such matters are wholly out of fashion, 
and are naturally objects of contempt.” 


A FOETNiGHT ago a correspondent hastened to inform us 
that the author of a new novel called Jidie, described on 
the title-page as “A Man,” is Mr. Eobert Blatchford, of 
the Clarion. Mr. Blatchford is a man of many friends, of 
whom another hastens this week to assure us that Mr. 
Blatchford is no sentimentalist. We print his remarks in 
full, as they raise a larger question than the merits of Mr. 
Blatchford’s novel, which we shall review shortly: 

In reference to that wonderfully interesting, wonder¬ 
fully clever little novel, Jtdie, oi which you speak in the 
Academy of November 17,1 notice you describe the author 
as a “ sentimentalitt.” Of course, it is often unfair to read 
vocal tone into written matter, but assuming that one is 
right in detecting scorn in the word, I venture to think 
}ou are wrong in being so censorious. What is there 
wrong in being possessed of sentiment!'' All the men 
whose opinions I value most highly regard sentiment os a 
splendid virtue. The book Julie is fuU of hairt —and all 
the lovableness that that means—^but it is also full ol soul 
and engrossing interest, of finished writing, of clever 
character sketches, and of fine bits of descriptive work and 
rare thought. Perhaps the term “ sentimentalist ” was 
applied because of the book being dedicated “ To Winnie.” 
This eighteen-year old lady is the author’s eldest daughter, 
it may be as well to mention, and Mr. Bobert Blatchford, 
I judge, has drawn largely from her life in giving us the 
splendid chief character he has. But for the matter of 
that, the whole of the cast is drawn from life, and sdmost 
all else in the fascinating and neat little story. I think 
the book will add further lustre to Mr. Blatchiori’s already 
high reputation. 


The Dundee Advertiser will celebrate its Centenary on 
January 16, 1901 ; and we have received an advance copy 
of a special Centenary number, in which the histories of 
Dundee and its century-old newspaper are set forth with 
an abundance of drawings. Congratulations! 


CoTiHT Tolstoi is reported to be in greatly improved 
health, and full of talk and humour. These cheerful 
tidings are brought by Mr. Edward A. Steiner, who has 
recently been a guest at Yaana Polyana. In a few weeks’ 
time Tolstoi’s drama, “ The Corpse,” will be published, 
and he has completed a controversial work on Socialism— 
the German Social Democratic brand—under the suggestive 
title. The New Slavery. Mr. Steiner’s account of his inter¬ 
view, contributed to an American paper, is very racy. 
Among other things the Count said: “It is a pity that 
Moses gave ten commandments. It would have been much 
better if he had given only these three: ‘ Thou shalt not 
kill,’ ‘ Thou shalt not stead,’ and then the seventh com¬ 
mandment—what is that seventh commandment?” and, 
beating himself upon the forehead, he said: “ Oh, that 
memory! that memory! Yes, I have it; ‘ Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.’ Out of the ten commandments you 
keep one or two; pick out the easiest, and make believe 
that you obey God.” Tolstoi stiU takes long walks with 
his dog, Bailok—whom he calls his “ only sin.” 


The first chapter of Mark Butherford’s Fayes from a 
Journal, just issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, is an accoimt 
of a visit to Carlyle in 1868, at Cheyne-row, Chelsea, when 
Carlyle was re-reading his Frederick the Great to correct it 
for the stereotyped edition. Carlyle talked as racily as 
ever, and said of his book: “On the whole I think it is 
very well done. No man, perhaps, in England could have 
done it better. If you write a book though now, you 
must just pitch it out of window and say, ‘ Ho I all you 
jack-asses, come and trample on it and trample it into 
mud, or go on until you are tired.’ ” Then he laughed 
heartily, and, says Mark Butherford, “his laughter struck 
me—humour controlling his wrath, and in a sense above it, 
as if the final word were by no means hatred and contempt 
even for the jack-ass.” 


Cabltle went on to talk about military matters, and his 
remarks have a most curious bearing on the present con¬ 
troversy about the abilities of British ofiBcers. He said: 

No piece of news of late years has gladdened me like 
the victory of the Prussians over the Austrians. It was 
the triumph of Prussian over French and Napoleonic 
influence. The Prussians were a valiant, pious people, 
and it was a question which should have the most power 
in Germany, they or Napoleon. The French are sunk in 
all kinds of filth. Compare what the Prussians did with 
what we did in the Crimea. The English people are an 
incredible people. They seem to think that it is not 
necessary that a general should have the least knowledge 
of the art of war. It is as if you had the stone, and should 
cry out to any travelling tinker or blacksmith, and say, 
“ Here, come here and cut me for the stone,” and he would 
cut you! Sir Charles Napier would have been a great general 
if he had had the opportunity. He was much delighted 
with Frederick. “Frederick was a most extraordinary 
general,” said Sir Charles, and on examination I found 
out that all that Sir Charles had read of Frederick was a 
manual for Prussian oflScers, published by him about 1760, 
telling them what to do on particular occasions. I was 
very pleased at this admiration of Frederick by Sir 
Chsurles. 


We have received tbe following additional replies in 
reroonse to our circular asking for the names of 
“ Favourite Books of 1900 ” : 

Me. William Shaep. 

Louis Beriland’s Fin de Classicisme et U Retour d 
VAntiquite. 

Dmitry de Merejkowsky’s The Death of the Gods, 

The two English novels that interest^ me most were 
Ernest Bhys’s The Whistling Maid, and B. Murray 
Gilchrist’s The Courtesy Dame. 
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Me. G. S. Stbeet. 

I remember eereral books Erhich have pleased and 
interested me very much, but I •would rather not 
commit myself to any invidioxis order of merit. I 
should like, however, to mention one I have jtmt 
read, which seemed to me unique, and, within its 
limits, absolutely successful and delightful— The 
Vieits of Elitabeth, by Mrs. Clayton Glyn. 

Me. J. a. Spendee. 

John Morley’s CromweU. 

Huxley’s Life and Lettere. 

Mbs. Sabah Geand. 

Morley’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

Lucas Malet’s The OaUlete Barrier. 

Me. J. K. Jeeome. 

ZangwUl’s The Mantle of Elijah. 

Bosebeiy’s Napoleon. 

Miss Beaddon. 

Huxley’s Life and Letters. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life of Wellington. 

Me. Tiohe Hopkins. 

A translation, issued from Paris, of the Cent Nouvelles 
NouveUes tfChe Hundred Merry Tales'). An un- 
bowdlerised version of a top-shelf work, valuable 
in the extreme for its side-lights on medieeval 
society. 

My other new books have been for review, and chiefly 
on Paris. I venture to bracket three—Mr. H. B; 
Belloc’s Paris, Katharine do Forest’s Paris of To- 
Day, and Richard Whitoing’s The Life of Paris. 


Bibliographical. 

Me. Peeoy Fitzoeeald has suddenly blossomed into fame 
as the author of “ a hundred books.” I have not taken 
the trouble to count the titles of the publications to which 
his name is attached; but even if it be the case that he 
has produced a hundred books, I do not see that the fact 
is either to his credit or to his discredit. Only the ignorant 
are impressed, one way or another, by mere numbers. A 
hundred books! Well, what of that ? Obviously, every¬ 
thing depends upon their bulk and character. And, to 
take only the one question of bulk: if it bo not strictly 
true that a “ a book’s a book although there’s nothing in’t,” 
it is certainly true that very frequently a book has next to 
nothing in it in the way of letterpress. Of recent years, 
especially, the number of booklets in which only a narrow 
rivulet of text meanders through a broad meadow of 
margin has increased very markedly. Our poets, in par¬ 
ticular, have become exceedingly economical. Rarely are 
their works'** voluminous.” 

But let us assume that a man has, in the course of (say) 
forty years of active literary life, produced a hundred fairly 
substantial books. Assuming also that this has been prac¬ 
tically hie sole literary output; what is there of wonderful 
in it? It amounts to rather more than two books in a year. 
Now, in order to produce two books in twelve months it is 
not necessary that a man should bo a mere ** compiler,” or 
in any respect a hasty or a careless writer. A very 
tolerable novel, I should say, could be penned in six 
months, if the writer had the necessary brains; and if a 
novel, why not a volume dealing with the facts of life and 
history ? I knew an author who in the course of his forty 
years of professional labour brought out considerably more 
than a himdred separate volumes, some of them very 
elaborate performances. And how did he do it ? In the 
first place, because he had the brains; in the second, because 
he wrote on the basis of reading which had been wide and 
deep ; and in the third, because he wrote with regularity 
and ease. 


Since writing the above, I have looked at the account of 
Mr. Fitzgerald in Mr. J. Foster Kirk’s Supplement to 
AUibone, and find that Mr. Fitzgerald is there credited 
with only fifty-eight books up to 1888. Mr. Kirk is by 
no means an infallible guide; but if his estimate is 
accurate as far as it goes, clearly Mr. Fitzgerald must 
have produced since 1888 the forty-two books necessary 
to make up the hundred. 

There is a certain type of novel-title which must by this 
time be beginning to pall even upon the most persistent 
fiction readers. I find no fewer than three examples of it 
in the current list of one of our publishing firms. These 
are— The Madness of David Baring, The Luck of Private 
Foster, and The Conscience of Gilbert Pollard. To the same 
order belong The Sway of Philippa, The Dishonour of Frank 
Scott, and so forth; and it would be difficult to say when 
this method of nomenclature was orig^inated. It goes 
back, one may say, to such stories as Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
Atonement of Learn Dundas ; nay, for that matter, to The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, and even farther. There is no 
objection to the thing per se, but it grows decidedly 
irritating when it is so lavishly iterated within a small 
space of time. 

Talking of titles, I read that one of our successful 
fictionists is at work on a new novel of romance which he 
thought of calling The Chaplain's Daughter, but which he 
has since preferred to re-christen The Eternal Quest. Is 
not it a little hard that the reading world should bo 
bothered with these fluctuations of an author’s mind ? I 
do not suppose that the author in question had any desire 
to take the public so far into his confidence; wo probably 
owe the unimportant detail to the activity of the literary 
paragraphist. 

Yet once more about titles. We are told that Mr. 
W. T. Le Queux will bring out next year a work of fiction 
called The Court of Honour. There is no reason, I suppose, 
why ho should not do this. Nevertheless, ** The Court of 
Honour ” is the name of a play produced in London not so 
very long ago, and it is just possible that its authors might 
some day like to turn their drama into a narrative—as has 
been done with their own works by other dramatists of 
late. Still, there can be no permanent confusion between 
a novel and a play, even if they are similarly entitled. 

I have just been cutting open the pages of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s Sleeping Beauty, ^c., and I feel I have some 
ground of complaint against the publisher thereof. For 
not only have I had to cut now at the top and now at the 
side; I have had to cut, on occasion, at the foot of the 
page also. Now that I regard as a little too much to 
expect from even the most enthusiastic reader. I am not 
at all an advocate of the ** fully cut ” volume; I am quite 
willing to use the paper-knife on the side edges, if the top 
be but gilded. But one ought not to be asked to cut at 
all three sides of a book. 

Another grievance. I take up Mr. Frank Harris’s 
Montes the Matador, and find no head-lines to the pages. 
The book contains several short stories. Open it at 
random, and you cannot know on which of the tales you 
have alighted. You can turn, of course, to the table of 
contents; but that is a nuisance. Surely, to omit ail head¬ 
lines is to go to the extreme of eccentricity. Mr. Harris’s 
pages are numbered at the bottom (in the centre) instead 
of at the top. That is no great matter. The other 
aberration is more irritating. 

Referring to my quotation, last week, of Mr. Watson’s 
couplet about **the basest weed” **towering to a lily,” 
and so forth, a correspondent says he has been trying to 
find the author of ** two somewhat similar lines— 

Touched by his hand the wayside weed 
Became a flower.” 

He asks me to help him, but I cannot. Can any of my 
readers ? 

The Bookworm. 
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Spooks and Seers. 

Tht Alkged Haunting of B - Home. Edited by A. 

Goodrich-Freer and the late John, Marquess of Bute. 

(Pearson, Ltd.) 

Neak Ballinluig, in Perthshire, stands the estate of 
Ballechin, which has been in the possession of the Steuart 
famQy since the roim of James I. Major Eobert Steuart, 
a former owner of me property, lived at Ballechin House 
for sixteen years, up to his death in 1876. He was a 
bachelor, and kept fourteen dogs, who wore all shot 
after his death. His housekeeper, a young woman of 
twenty-seven, pre-deceased him by three years, and the 
“ unmarked graves ” of the Major, his housekeeper 
and his Indian servant lie together in the village church¬ 
yard. The house, like most houses in the Highlands, 
had the reputation of being haunted even before the 
Major’s time, and a former governess of the family, 
in 1893 told a priest, who told Lord Bute, that 
within four years of the Major’s death so many people 
complained of queer noises in the house that she “ got 
alarmed and left.” This had the more effect on the priest 
that the year before he had himself slept at Ballechin 
House for nine nights and had been disturbed almost 
nightly by “loud and inexplicable noises,” the only ones 
that he specifies being the ordinary “ spirit raps,” an 
explosive sound, and a noise like that of a “ calf or big 
dog ” falling against the outside of his room door. This 
experience he also confided to Lord Bute, who, after 
consulting with Sir William Huggins, wrote to the then 
owner, suggesting that a phonograph should be placed 
in the rooms in question to decide whether the noises 
were real or fancied. In 1896, another owner suc¬ 
ceeded to Ballechin, and the house and shooting were 

let to Mr. H-, a gentleman who is described as “ of 

Spanish origin.” During the three months that his occu¬ 
pation lasted, his family, guests, and servants were so 
annoyed by noises that are described as: bangings at the 
doors of their rooms, more rarely shrieks and groans, and 

sometimes the rustling of a suk dress, that Mr. H-- 

quitted the place before the expiration of his tenancy, 
although he still attributes the noises to “ the hot-water 
pipes and the peculiar way in which the house is built.” 
This gave Lord Bute, whose interest in the house had first 
been awakened by the story told him by the priest in 
1892, the chance for which he had been waiting, and he 
suggested to certain members of the Psychical Eesearch 
Society that they should take the house for the winter at 
his expense. In the result the house was taken in the 
name of Colonel Taylor, an office-bearer of the society, and 
one of the founders of the London Spiritualist Alliance; 
but as he was himself prevented by family affairs from 
paying much attention to it, it was arranged that Miss 
Goodrich-Preer should “ imdertake to conduct the investi¬ 
gation,” and act as hostess to the different persons engaged 
in it. 

These are the facts admitted by those most concerned, 
as we gather from a collation of this book with the article 
and letters that appeared in the Times during the month 
of June, 1897. We have purposely omitted such state¬ 
ments as have been directly contradicted, and also much 
imag^inative stuff about bedclothes being pulled off, doors 
buiat open, and the sound of a lame man limping round 
the bed in the room where the housekeeper is said to have 
died. Most of this was not collected until long after Mr. 

H-’s tenancy had ceased ; and Miss Freer herself is of 

tlie opinion that the sounds heard by the priest were, as 
she says in her learned way, of a “subjective or hallucina¬ 
tory character.” For Miss Freer has dabbled in the 
supernatural from her childhood, her first occult ex¬ 
perience having taken place, as she tells us in her Essays 


in Psychical Research, when she was three years old. She 
has herself seen a full-blown ghost in Hampton Court 
Palace, and has chronicled many theories on the subject 
of haunted houses, all of which are to bo found set out in 
the same interesting work. Hence she was clearly the 
right person in the right place; and Mr. Myers, late 
secretary to the S.P.E., now travelling on a spook chase 
in America, was no doubt well inspired when he wrote to 
her urging her to go down to Ballechin, and adding: “ If 
you don’t get phenomena probably no one will.” His 
confidence tum^ out to be justified. 

On February 4, 1897, we see, then. Miss Freer installed 
as mistress of Ballechin House, with her own maid and a 
butler, his wife the cook, and two housemaids, all caught, 
so to speak, for the occasion and of mature age. A 
kitchenmaid was engaged from the neighbourhood, and an 
old caretaker, said to be too deaf to hear anything, appears 
to have slept on the premises as during the tenancy of 

Mr. H-. With this staff. Miss Freer no doubt felt 

herself prepared to receive all visitors ghostly or other¬ 
wise, and to conduct the investigation with which she 
was charged. Yet her method of discharging the 
latter duty seems at first eight curious. The reader 
who is unused to what are humorously called the 
methods of psychical research is no doubt prepared to 
hear that the phonograph recommended by Sir William 
Huggins was installed in every room, that a competent 
sanitary engineer —rara avis in terris !—was engaged to 
investigate &e hot-water pipes, and that flour was scattered 
nightly in the passages to ensure that no material footsteps 
came undetected to reinforce the ghostly ones. None of 
these precautions were adopted. The absence of the 
phonographs are passed over by Miss Freer without 
remark, though she makes it a grievance against the late 
owner of Ballechin that he refused to make use of one on 
Lord Bute’s suggestion in 1893. The hot-water pipes 
are dismissed with Miss Freer’s statement that at first 
they would not work, and that afterwards the water in 
them was never hot enough to make any noise at all. As 
for the flour trick, which is at least as old as the Apocrypha, 
it seems to have occurred to none of the psychical researchers, 

although it was made use of during tiie H-tenancy, 

though with what result is, oddly enough, not recorded. 
But Miss Freer did not by any means go down to Ballechin 
unequipped. She took with her a crystal for gazing, an 
“ Ouija,” as the “ talking board ” or instrument for so- 
called automatic writing is ceJled which seems to have 
succeeded the once familiar “ planchette,” and a convic¬ 
tion that the noises heard by the family of Mr. H- 

were due to practical joking. She also either then or later 
excogitated a theory of apparitions and the like, which she 
gives in these words: 

The thoughts and affections appear to dwell for a time 
where they have been already fixed during life, but 
changes here, including the gradual reunion on the other 
side, of all those who are loved with those who love them, 
the advancing dissociation of the mind with things here, 
and, no doubt, the evolution of a different life under 
different conditions, seem gradually to efface the ties of 
earthly memory, connecting the feelings with particulsu: 
spots on earth. Such thoughts not infrequently include 
repentance, a desire for the remedy of acts of injustice, 
and an eagerness for the compassion and sympathetic 
prayers of those whom we call the living. 

As for organising research, she tells us frankly, in an 
article in the Nineteenth Century here quoted, that she 
“ didn’t propose to do anything of the sort. It seemed to 
me that among several things to be avoided was self- 
consciousness of any kind, that the natural thing to do 
was to settle down to a country-house life, make it as 
pleasant as possible, and await events.” The guests, we 
learn on the same authority, were invited on no special 
principle, and some of them were not told until after their 
arrival that the house was supposed to be haunted. 
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Neitlier guests nor “events” were, however, long 
wanting to Miss Freer. Mias Constance Moore was with 
her from the first, and the Hon. Everard Fielding and 
Mr. Lane-Fox, the electrical ennneer, arrived in a few 
days. Then came Colonel Cadell, V.C., and a Mr. Wood, 
“an utter sceptic.” They were followed by Colonel Taylor 
and others—in all eleven ladies, twenty-one gentlemen, and 
a person who afterwards wrote to the Timgs about it. Of 
the men other than the unmentionable Timet corre¬ 
spondent, three. Miss Freer tells us, were soldiers, 
three lawyers, two were men of letters, one an artist, 
two were in business, four were clergy, one a physician, 
and five men of leisure. Only five, we are assured, of the 
guests were connected with the 8.P.E. Of these visitors, 
seventeen, besides Miss Freer and Miss Moore, testify to 
having heard noises generally at either about two or about 
five in the morning. Some of these noises are described 
as resembling a loud bang on the door of the observer’s 
room, others as the pattering of invisible feet in the room 
above, others as of a distant explosion, and yet others as 
of persons reading. As to visions. Miss Freer saw, in a 
certain copse, to which she was directed by “Ouija” to 
go at dusk, the figure of a nun nearly every evening. 
After a time. Miss Langton—a visitor who seems to have 
acted as a sort of amanuensis to Miss Freer—began to see 
it too; and sometimes they contrived to see it in the house. 
It was connected by means of the crystal with a sister of 
Major Steuart, who died a Canoness of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre ; but as the costume of this order afterwards turned 
out to be quite different from that of the vision, and as 
Miss Freer is herself now of opinion that her visions were 
purely “subjective”—or, in other words, fanciful—we, 
perhaps, need waste no further time over this, or over a 
hous^aid who, not to bo outdone by her betters, one 
morning saw half a woman sitting at the foot of her 
bed. “ Mr. Q.,” a clergyman, who wrote to Lord Bute 
a moving account of a wooden crucifix and other 
things that appeared to him, when they were not, at 
Ballechin, may bo likewise dismissed by the remark 
that, on his own confession, he is in the habit of 
seeing abnormal crucifixes at home. So ends the tale 
of the Ballechin happenings; but, to bring the story of 
Colonel Taylor’s tenancy to a conclusion, it may be said that 
Mr. Myers occupied the bouse for a few days in Mias 
Freer’s absence, and was of the opinion that nothing 
“supernormal” occurred. Then came Lord Bute, who, 
genue-hearted and eenerous though he was, was Hmself, 
as Lord Beaconsfimd hinted in Zothair, of the stuff of 
which seers of visions are made. He read the Office for 
the Dead in some of the rooms, and experienced a slight 
difficulty of utterance and “a feeling of hostility, but 
neither saw nor heard anything out of the way.” Finally, 
a Boman Catholic bishop was sent for, who blessed every 
room in the house, after which both hostess and guests 
were left in peace. 

On the whole, the balance of evidence seems to bo on 
the side that mysterious noises really did occur at 
Ballechin, and wo therefore hasten to the rational explana¬ 
tion—furnished, it is only fair to state, by the editors 
themselves—that those were connected with tremors of the 
earth. Prof. Milne, on being applied to, testified that 
Ballechin is situated as nearly as possible in the centre 
of the area of greatest disturbance, and it is exce^- 
ingly probable that the straining of beams and iron 
girders, produced by the slight quaking of the earth, 
would produce all the louder noises described. As to the 
others, a letter in the Timet informs us that the basins—in 
some of the bedrooms, at all events—are fixtures drained by 
pipes which communicate with the outer air with the outer 
ends left open as approved by the latest fad in plumbing. 
Hence the wind whistling up these would probably account 
for such of the other noises as did not e.xist solely in the 
imagination of their hearers, and this is borne out by the 
fact that the days on which the spook-hunters drew blank 


are often noted by them as being unusually still. Other- 
wise we might account for some of them by pointing to 
passages in Miss Freer’s diary here given, from which it 
appears that “ a disreputable man ” was frequently seen 
about the place who was not one of the farm servants, and 
that a sheep was killed in the garden by persons unknown 
on the night of April 1, the slaughterer taking away the 
skin and the meat. But if any reasoning person should 
prefer the revenant theory of Miss Freer detailed above to 
these simple explanations, to what miserably impotent 
conclusions does it not lead him? The old-fashioned 
ghost story, in which the murdered man returns to thb 
world to call down vengeance on his murderer, or the 
ancestor to point out hidden treasure to his descendants, 
had at least some idea of human dignity about it; but 
how contemptible must be the existence of the modem 
spook, who comes back in immaterial shape to his earthly 
home only to make unmeaning thumps on the doors! 

As to the manner in which the story of Ballechin 
House has been given to the public, we have but two 
things to say. Miss Freer is reported on all hands to 
have been a charming hostess, and we have no doubt that, 
in this case, this is not merely the language of conven¬ 
tional compliment; but there is an asperity—or, to speak 
more particularly, a tetchiness—in the way she speaks of 
most of the other actors in her little drama which shows 
that the worldly wisdom which warns the worldling 
against having much to do with dabblers in the occult 
is, as ever, justified of her children. Hardly anyone who 
does not do what she wishes here escapes hostile com¬ 
ment, and while Mr. Myers, who seems to have objected 
to the publication of this book, has his earlier contrasted 
with his later utterances on the subject in a way which is 

hardly polite, the Steuart family, the H-’s, and everyone 

else who declined to supply Miss Freer with the information 
she required, is shown in sarcastic terms the wickedness 
of their conduct. This last trait is the more noteworthy 
that Miss Freer’s own conduct in the matter is by no 
means free from the (no doubt unconscious) slipperiness 
generally to be found among those who deal frequently 
with the spiritual world. Thus, a member of the Ballechin 
family who called frequently on Mias Freer during her 
stay complained bitterly in the Timet that she was never 
informed of the new tenants being spook liunters, and 
that in speaking to them “ as one lady to another,” she 
had no idea that her conversations were afterwards to be 
used for the purposes of this book. Another instance of 
this tendency is to be found in the fact that, although Dr. 
Menzies, an old friend of Major Steuart, wrote to the 
Timet repudiating the suggestion (here echoed by Miss 
Freer) that there was any undue intimacy between his late 
friend and his housekeeper. Miss Freer (in this edition) 
takes no notice of the denial. Finally, in Miss Freer’s 
former book, already referred to, most of the minor 
phenomena here described, such as the pulling of bed¬ 
clothes, the sound of limping footsteps, and the incomplete 
apparitions of animals, are given in advance in connexion 
with other houses than that of Ballechin. The coincidence 
seems to us to destroy what is called, in its own phrase, 
the evidential value of this book. 


Leopardi. 

The Poemt (“ Canti ”) of Leopardi. Done into English by 
J. M. Morrison. (Gay & Bird.) 

Mb. Morrison’s translation of the poems of Leopardi is, 
at its beet, so good as to be almost poetry; throughout 
it is scrujiulously faithfid to the form and meaning of the 
original. At times sound and sense are echoed as closely 
as in the rendering of 


Bella non solo ancor, ma bella tanto 
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Not only lovely still, but lovely so. 

And the “Canto nottumo di un pastore errante doll’ 
Asia,” perhaps the most poetical of all Leopardi’s poems, 
seems to have found for itself a singularly fwioitous shape 
in English, as these opening lines may indicate : 

O silent moon, what dost thou in the skies ? 

O moon, say what thou dost ? 

At eve thou dost arise. 

And scan the wastes, then to thy rest thou sinkst. 

Art thou not sated yet 

With thioe eternal wandering that same way ? 

Is thy desire not weary with disgust 
Of seeing these same vales P 
80 does the shepherd’s life 
Thy life resemble, moon. 

He wakes at dawn of day, 

His flock across the plain he leads, and sees 
But flocks, and wells, and g;rass ; 

Then, tired, he lays him down when night is nigh, 

Nor other hope he has. 

O moon, tell me what boon 
The shepherd’s life brings him. 

Or your life unto you ? What purpose, pray. 

Has my brief course, or thy 
Immortal, heavenly way P 

Now that, as a translation, is quite good; it is, on the 
whole, good English verse. If one looks into it more 
closely, it will he seen that, simple as it seems to be, it is, 
after all, not so simple as Leopardi. How much more 
straightforward, with a really poetical effect of precision, 
is 

Di riandare i sempitemi calli 

than 

With thine eternal wandering that same way; 

and how the addition of a single word spoils the antithesis 
of 

Questo vagar mio breve, 

II tuo corso immortale; 

when we read it in English : 

My brief course, or thy 
Immortal, heavenly way. 

Elsewhere, though not indeed in this particular poem, 
Mr. Morrison is too fond of leaving out “a” or “the,” 
putting “’s ” for “ his,” and inverting Ihjglish sentences, 
jn which inversion is always bad, even more than Leopardi 
sometimes inverted hie sentences in ItaUan, where, if only 
for its likeness to Latin, inversion seems more tolerable. 
He is not always quite careful to scan his lines properly, 
and will write 

Of thy nature, thine arte, and thy desires 

as an iambic line. He has translated the very beautiful 
little blank verse poem “ L’Infinito ” into the form of 
a sonnet, adding an apology, which is no excuse. It 
happens that Dr. Garnett, in his History of Italian LiUra- 
tiirs, has translated this particular poem ; and, though here 
and there Dr. Garnett’s blank verse is less literal than 
Mr. Morrison’s rhyme, the result, in Dr. Garnett’s hands, 
is a poem in English which certainly suggests the manner 
of Leopardi, whue Mr. Morrison’s rendering certainly does 
not. 

Yet, on the whole, Mr. Morrison has done well a piece 
of work which was well worth doing. Thanks to him, 
English readers can for the first time realise much at least 
of the quality of Leopardi as a poet, and all that is most 
characteristic in his attitude as a philosopher. His phil¬ 
osophy (in part Solomon’s) may bo summed up in two of 
his own lines: 

Nasce 1 ’ uomo a fatica, 

Ed e rischio di morte il nascimento. 

His utmost hope, a faint one, is that there may be some- 
tiling, outside tbe world, not indeed pitying us for our 


sorrows, but at least a spectator of them. He exhorts 
himself to a kind of naked Spartan courage in the face of 
things as they are, making every renunciation with almost 
the cheerfulness of despair. His finest ironv comes out at 
those moments when he is really most keenly sensitive to 
his own unhappiness; he denies love, hope, faith, human 
righteousness, the righteousness of fat^ the more defiantly 
when some memory comes back to him to remind him that 
there have been moods in which it has almost seemed 
possible to him that man may be happy. The last word is 
always despair, but a calm, immovable despair which turns 
this poetry of revolt into classic poetry. Leopardi has 
measured his grief, he has thought out the linuts of his 
resignation, he is a dignified captive at the chariot wheels 
of whatever conqueror. For him, all is lost except pride; 
and it is this supremely quiet pride under defeat which 
gives him, as a poet, his loftiness, almost the equivalent of 
wat great poetic quality in which he is lacking, rapture. 
Poetry affirms, is too arrogant a messenger from the 
unknown to carry uncertain tidings. We nave seen in 
Clough and in Matthew Arnold the never quite resolved 
battle between poetry and scepticism; we have seen how 
the sceptical mmd has chained the imagination, and put 
out the heat of the soul. Leopardi never doubts, is no 
sceptic, and so he can put his negatioiu to a more equable 
music. Supreme intellectual good-breeding holds him 
back from any too hoarse or too piercing outcry; and he is 
much too polite to argue a point, even with destiny. He is 
quite convinced of the truth of his conclusions, and seems 
only somewhat haughtily tolerant of their being overheard. 
And so his poetry is, after all, the poetry of conviction, 
resolute, clear-eyed, owing nothing to the illusions out of 
which most men make their happiness. And his treatment 
of verse has the same dignified severity, always precise, and 
always equally attentive to the march of thought and to 
the music with which the thought keeps step. A little 
formal, a little cold, it is a faultless music, almost as simple 
as the music of prose, to which it is still further related oy 
the frequent and increasing absence of rhyme. Mr. 
Morrison tells us in his preface that, “ as more frequent 
rhyme seemed essential to our less plastic and less musical 
northern tongue, he has ventured to increase the number 
of rhyming lines where the poet used such irregularly and 
sparingly.” Now English verse is certainly not “loss 
plastic” than Italian verse, and irnrhymed lines are 
certainly much more natural in English than they are in 
Italian. Leopardi was a scrupulous artist, and did not 
leave a line unrhymed because he could not find a rhyme 
for it. He had his own purpose, his< own theory. It is 
to be regretted that a tramator, who has, on the whole, 
been so faithful to the task he had chosen, should have 
thought it necessary to improve his author on so significant 
a point of technique. 


Born of the Spirit. 

Georgs WhiteJUld, M.A., Field Preacher. By James Pater* 
son Gladstone. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Diitusivexuss is so notoriously the besetting sin of the 
biographer that we hasten to offer to Mr. Gladstone the 
right hand of congratulation upon this practical demon¬ 
stration of the advantages of compression. This story of 
the firebrand of Welsh Methodism is packed very tight; 
so as by fiire have been purged away all hay, straw, and 
stubble, and the residue is a crystal of many facets. 

The Eev. George Whitefieid, M.A., was the son of 
a Gloucester publican, and was bred a tapster. He was 
a naughty boy: brawled in conventicles, loved the play, 
and stole pence—some of which ho gave to the poor. 
But he read books of devotion with a relish, and on 
his knees, by his bedside, could curse his enemies in 
the choicest terms of scriptural malediction. His mood 
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swung at times to pietism, and his friends had reason 
to doubt his stability. Interest was made to procure 
for him the office of a servitor at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. There he had for his contemporary Mr. Samuel 
Johnson. More important by a good deal it was that he fell 
under the influence of the Wesleys; soon he was a member 
of the Holy Club. As an outward sign of his having 
“commenc^ Methodist,” he wore his hair unpowdered. 
But he presently abjured the Covenant of Works and 
ceased to “ go nasty,” passing out of the Arminian atmo¬ 
sphere of the Wesleys mto a convinced Calvinism, wherein, 
assured of hie own predestination unto life, he went thence¬ 
forth alway rejoicing. Nay, he did not hesitate in later 
years to withstand to the f^e his quondam master. Their 
letters are more than touched with acrimony both on one 
side and the other; and from them it womd appear that 
Whitefield was of the impossible class that must insist 
always on points of difference rather than on points of 
agreement. It went so far even that, preaching in the 
Wesleys’ own meeting-house, he indulged in violent 
attacks on their Arminianism. But it was not in the 
meeting-house that he showed his mettle best. “ Every 
one,” said he, “ hath his proper gift. Field preaching is 
my plan; in this I am earned on eagles’ wings; God 
makes way for me everywhere.” The practice was not 
common in those days. It was counted not a little 
ignominious. 

“ I doubt not,” he says, “ but many self-righteous bigots, 
when they see me spreading out my hands to offer Jesus 
Christ freely to all, are ready to cry out, ‘ How glorious 
did the Kev. Mr. Wlutefield look to-day as he stood vent¬ 
ing his enthusiastic ravings in a gown and cassock upon a 
common and collected mitm [for his orphanage] from poor 
people I ’ But if this be vile, Lord grant that I may be 
more vile. I know this foolishness of preaching is made 
instrumental to the conversion and edification of numbers. 
Ye scoffers, mock on; I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 

But from the moment the fire was kindled—the day of 
his espousals, big with glory, when the weight of sin 
went off and an abiding sense of the pardon and love of 
God broke in upon his soul—^he must speak, pulpit or no 
pulpit, with his lips. In the face of his congregation he 
would lift up his voice and cry aloud and spare not, and 
weep the tears of a soul tormented with its own bliss. 
No scepticism, no hardness of heart, could withstand the 
appeal. White streaks showed in the grimy faces of 
colliers—men, women, and children melting together into 
tears. Beside his enthusiasm there was lime in the 
sermons, so far, at any rate, as they have been preserved, 
that might accounts for the extrao^inary effect produced 
by their delivery. It was the man himself all the time. 
In later days, in Lady Huntingdon’s drawing-room and 
elsewhere, he preached before the polite. The Great 
Atossa heard him gladly. But the Duchess of Bucking¬ 
ham foimd the Methodist doctrines “ most repulsive, and 
strongly tinctured with impertinence and disrespect to¬ 
wards their superiors.” Lord Chesterfield heard him 
preach; and, “ &r,” said he, “ I will not tell you what I 
shall tell others, how I approve of you.” Hume gives the 
following as an extraordinary example of his use of 
apostrophe: 

Once after a solemn pause he thus addressed his 
audience: ” The attendant angel is just about to leave the 
threshold of this sanctuary, and ascend to heaven. And 
shall he ascend and not bear with him the news of one 
sinner among all this multitude reclaimed from the error 
of his way?” To give greater effect to this exclamation, 
Whitefield stamped with his foot, lifted up his hands and 
eyes to heaven, and cried aloud: “ Stop, Gabriel, .stop, ere 
you enter the sacred portals, and carry with you the news 
of one sinner converted to God.” This address was 
accompanied with such animated, yet natural, action, that 
it surjiassed anything I ever saw <.ir heard in any other 
preacher. 

lie died in 1770, at the ago of iil'ty-six. In all that is 


most catholic and ardent in the soul of British'evongelicism 
his spirit lives on, the spirit that at no time is wholly 
silent among the nations of the earth—the spirit of 
authentic prophecy. 


For the Times. 

War and Policy. Essays by Spenser Wilkinson. (Con¬ 
stable.) 

Ma. Spbnske Wilkinson is the founder of a school. He 
began to think on the subject of Imperial Defence and the 
philosophy of sea power when the majority of people were 
lapped in the luxury of belief that British prosperity, like 
gravitation or the correlation of forces, was of the nature 
of things. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has written many 
books which have helped to make laymen think. In thm 
one he gives us an interesting insight into the origin of his 
life work and reveals tke secret of his singular faculty for 
making our flesh creep. When he was a boy, Ms father, 
he tells us, partly by precept but much more by example, 
taught Mm three things—to tell the truth, not to be afraid 
of saying what he thought, and to live for the public good. 
Similar ideals were taught to the youth of Persia in Ibe 
old times before us, but the decay of the Persian Empire 
was not arrested by the dissemination of soimd doctrine on 
the subject of telling the truth and drawing the bow. 
Still, there is reason to believe that Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson’s jeremiads do not fall on deaf ears. His seed 
is sown on fruitful ground. No country is rotten where 
ninety - seven per cent, of the Reservists rejoin the 
colours on the outbreak of war. No country is effete 
where so Mgh a standard, not of efficiency, but of 
character prevails. And no nation need despair of the 
future when in the past we have overcome difficulties as 
great as those wMch the Ameer of Afghanistan and Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson have recently described for us. 

Nevertheless, it is scarcely possible to represent too 
strong ly t he importance of Mr. Spencer Wilkinson’s teach¬ 
ings. We may differ from Ms conclusions, we may question 
the relevancy of some of the illustrations, and we may deny 
the accuracy of some of his deductions from history, but 
what is imdemable is the fact that there are d^gers 
ahead for which the nation is unprepared. Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson perceives the storm that is brewing on the 
horizon. He is a student and a man of sense. He is like 
the tick bird on the rhinoceros that warns the imwieldy 
beast of the approach of danger. 

The various essays that compose this book are collected 
from numerous magazines. They represent a portion of 
ten years’ work in the search for principles wMch might 
serve as guides in the conduct of the British Empire. 
Too often right can only be maintained by force, and our 
author holds that the great test of character for nations, as 
for men, arises when they are faced by a dilemma which 
requires them either to risk their existence for what they 
believe to be right, or to commit suicide by^ acquiescence 
in what they know to be wrong. The Mstorical papers in 
tMs volume are of special value, more particularly those 
which relate to the American Civil War. The other heads 
are: The Problems of Policy, National Defence, and The 
South African War. There is a continuity of thought 
running through all these essays wMch renders them 
agreeable to read. It seems hypercritical to point out 
repetitions, but we are told that the essays have all been 
revised. In the essay on the Command of the Sea 
(page 3:36-;!37) the same information is given as on page 
318-319 concerning the Nation and the Navy. The words 
are not absolutely identical, but the statements contained 
in the earlier essay are reiterated with scarcely a change 
of form. 
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From Pulpit to Pew. 

Church Folk*. By Ian Maclaren. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“Onb of the cruellest acts of injustice on the part of the 
pew,” says Ian Maclaren, ‘‘ is to suspect the preacher of 
personality and to read unthought-of meanings into his 
words.” That phrase, on the part of the pew, gfives, we 
think, the clue to this diverting and sensible little book. 
You may sit in the pew, regarding the pulpit as some¬ 
thing foreign, remote, and strange; but, unless you have 
imagination, you are apt to forgot that there is a human 
being up in that pulpit who regards you in the pew as 
something foreign, remote, and strange — something 
erratic, imascertained, inscrutable—a target at which to 
preach as one might take aim at an object in the dark. 
These little essays are the message of the pulpit to the 
pew. Dofifing its white choker, and lighting its Havana 
cigar, the pulpit becomes urbanely can£d, unprofessional, 
and says to the pew: “ See here, after all you are one 
man and I’m another; let us talk as such, and I’ll tell 
you several things that are on my mind.” And the pew 
gets a startling glimpse into the mere machinery of 
preaching, together with a few home-truths for his own 
betterment. 

Apparently Church Folk* is partly the result of the 
author’s visit to America. Certainly, some of it is 
addressed first to an American audience. We remember 
to have seen sundry of the papers in that wonderful 
periodical The Ladiet’ Home Journal of Philadelphia. The 
readers of The Ladies' Home Journal must have been 
edified, if not flattered, by Ian Maclaren’s remarks on 
what he calls “ The Candy-Pull System in the Church.” 
The author prints the appeal of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association; 

Do HOT FOaOBT 

The next Social. 

The next Candy-pull. 

The next Entertainment. 

The next Song Service. 

The next Gospel Meeting. 

The next meeting of the Debating Club. 

The next Chicken-pie Dinner. 

The next date when you ought to make the secretary 
happy with your cash. 

With this as a text, he preaches a trenchant, informal 
sermon against the abuse of that element of so-called 
religious life which in England is typified by the P.S.A. 
and the P.S.E. The attack is quiet, even restrained, but it 
is bitter, and justly so: 

The service of the past was musicslly imperfect and was 
generally too long. To-day the tenor in the choir is 
dismissed if his voice shows signs of wear, and the people 
sit in judgment on how the anthem has been “ attacked” 
or rendered perhaps it was “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty ”—and there is a notice in the vestry (or 
minister’s parlour) that the Scriptiue lesson must not 
exceed fifteen verses—ten is preferred—and the prayers 
must not encroach on the music, and the sermon, whatever 
be its subject, even though it be Judgment Day, must be 
“ interestiug.” In the former time a congregation used 
to speak of a sermon as “edifying” or “searching” or 
“ comforting.” Now it declares that the preacher was in 
"great form,” or it complains that he was “ off colour.” 

Ian Maclaren’s fanciful sketch of the minister who shall 
be equal to the social demands of the “ new ” congrega¬ 
tion—“a sharp man, with the gifts of an impresario, a 
commercial traveller, and an auctioneer combined, with 
the slightest flavour of a peripatetic evangelist”—is a 
witty and damaging onslaught which constitutes at the 
same time a defence of the old style of minister. 

Throughout, the book is as much an attack as a defence, 
as much a manual for the use of congregations as an 
apology for preachers. Given the point of view, and the 
restricted horizon, the chapters on “How to Make the 


Most of a Sermon,” “Is the Minister an Idler?” “The 
Mutineer in Church,” and “The Pew and the Man in It,” 
are really broad-minded, sagacious, and valuable work. 
We have not often road anything of this kind which 
was at once so frank and so unprejudiced, so free from 
the odious cliche* of the “ cloth,” and so genuinely dig^- 
fied. Moreover, the book is vastly readable. Even if you 
are imbedded in the Established Church, and have only 
heard faint rumours of the existence of bizarre persons 
called Nonconformists, even if you are of the Higher 
Critics, you will bo singularly uriortunate if you do not 
derive useful information and wholesome amusement from 
this expert on his profession. 


A Confidante of Kings. 

Madame, a Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. and 
Duchess of Orleans. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry 
Ady). Second Edition. (Seeley. 7s. fid.) 

On the appearance of the first edition of this monograph 
in 1893, it was acknowledged that Mrs. Ady had succeeded 
in investing the most charming and lamented princess of 
the seventeenth century with an historical importance 
hitherto unattached to her. Our critic, however, pointed 
out some inaccuracies. Of these the chief have been 
corrected, but we note that Mrs. Ady persists in the state¬ 
ment, which does not originate with herself, that “ Le 
Misanthrope ” was not a success when first produced. We 
repeat our critic’s remark that it was “played in its nouveauU 
for the then considerable number of twenty-one nights.’’ 
We recall, however, a “ report” that the Pit were annoyed 
at the first representation to find that they had given them¬ 
selves away by applauding the song by Oronte which 
Alceste shows they were intended to despise. 

We diverge from this slight Blatter to call attention to 
the feuit that there are passages ol authentic khaki com¬ 
plexion in the delightful letters which the vendor of 
Dunkirk wrote to the sister whom ho loved bettor than he 
loved his wife, or even his mistresse*. When Louis 
sounded him through Madame on the question of dis¬ 
pensing with “ the customary salute yielded by ships of 
all nations to the British men-of-war,” ho wrote: “ All I 
shall say to you is that my ships must do their dutyes, lett 
what wUl come of it! ” 

Here is the woman-politician, coquettishly ignorant as 
we love her to bo, in a letter to Charles written November 
4, lfifi4 : 

I have shown your last letter to the King, who has 
ordered me to teU you in answer to what you write touch¬ 
ing the Dutch, that, if you will agree to treat his subjects 
in England as the English, he consents that the English 
in Prance should be treated as French, excepting the fifty 
sou* [tonnage]. I am not clever enough to know what this 
‘ means, but these are the King’s own words which I repeat 
to you. 

Three months later Charles wrote thus to his sister 
respecting a Dutchman accused of vituperating him in 
Bordeaux, whom the French King was willing to punish : 

T do not care a T. for anything a Duch man sayes of me, 
and so I thinks you have enough upon this dirty sulnect, 
which nothing but a stinking Duch man could have been 
the cause of. 

Here is a brotherly touch (the date is May 7, IfifiS): 

I will not go about to decide the dispute betweene 
Mam’s masses or Mr. de Mayeme’s pills, but I am sure the 
suddennesse of your recovery is as neere a miracle as any¬ 
thing can be, and though you finde your selfe very well 
now, for God’s sake have a care of your diett, and beleeve 
the planer your diett is the better health you wiU have. 
Above aU, have a care of strong brothes and gravy in the 
morning. 

The charm of Madame was enhanced by the inevitable 
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contrast between herself and the nominal queen of the 
court, Marie Thermae, a woman so stiff that “ she referred 
to Court Chamberlains for leave to embrace her father, 
and held out her skirt to be kissed by her own children.” 

A word in conclusion. Her husband was^ despicable, 
but it were easy to suspect a wife who rambled with a 
king at two in the morning. Her position as the “ go- 
between” of the “grand” monarch and the “merry” 
monarch compelled her to a habit of secretiveness irritating 
to a man from whom, for the rest, the regard of Clio 
gladly wanders. 


Mr. Coutts’s New Volume. 

The Mytiery of Godlinees. By J. B. Money Coutts. 

(John Lane.) 

Me. Money Coutts has won deserved favour by some of 
his previous poems, particularly his first volume; but we 
fear he shows a decided tendency to utilise bis talent with 
less regard to its poetic than its ethical quality. Diffuse- 
ness, disregard of the advanced thought of the day, a 
disposition to soliloquise at a rate which might have given 
Hamlet pause, are notable features of his later work. 
Beally, poetry is no medium for the exposition of a system. 
Your true poet dreads a system as the gates of Hades. A 
system is only for the philosopher, for a system implies 
analysis, and the poetic method is essentially synthesis. 
To reason a thing out is fatal to verse. Now Mr. Money 
Coutts shows a most tenacious disposition to reason things 
out. We do not say that a system should not underUe 
poetry, if it be philosophical; but the system should be 
suggested, not elaborated. It should be caught at the 
nodal points, the points of intersection, and indicated by 
pregnant, inclusive suggestion of those points. Mr. Coutts, 
on ^e contrary, takes a thesis and conscientiously labours 
it out in argumentative detail. No met should argue, for 
argument, again, is analysis. Mr. Coutts has chosen the 
worse part, and we would ho might let it go from him. 
His present poem or treatise (for it is really that) is an 
exposition of his ideas on reUmon, a word in the ear, a 
warning, to the orthodox world. In a literary appre- 
'ciation we shall not be expected to discius the argument 
of such a performance. At times it agrees with the ethics 
of Coventry Patmore. 

Unjoyous is the joy of sense. 

If unconditioned by the mind; 

A faint reflection, pale pretence. 

An imitation base and blind. 

This is one with the “ Angel in the House ”: 

And orderly deriving thence, 

Its pleasure perfect and allowed. 

Bright with the spirit shines the sense. 

As with the sun a fleecy cloud. 

At other times it is directly antagonistic, as when Mr. 
Money Coutts assails 

The qnacks of sanctity 

With futile eulogies of pain. 

Whereas Coventry Patmore devoted a whole ode to the 
“ eulogy of pain ”—futile or not. But our business, 
we repeat, is less with the author's thesis than his 
utterance of the thesis : and here we regretfully find 
fault. Mr. Money Coutts can utter himself poetically 
when the fit is on him; but the fit is too often not on 
him; and worse, he does not seem to care whether or 
not it be. Obviously the thing said is to him paramount, 
the saying of it an after-matter. Now in didactic poetry 
the ideal is weighty matter with perfect utterance, 
but, at any rate, 2 )erfect utterance. In poetry of any 
kind the first essential is poetry, and that lies in the 
saying, not the thing said. The bird-note of a Herrick 


is better than the unimpeachable didacticism of a Quarles. 
Mr. Coutts too plainly puts his teaching first and his 
expression—^his poetry—second; ho preaches far too much, 
in fact. Even when it is good preaching—^terse, trenchant, 
direct, well-put—it is not poetry, for it is not poetically 
put; it lacks the lilt, the fervour; above all, it is not 
inevitable. It would be possible to conceive the thing; 
said otherwise, and said as well. Whereas in poetry not 
a word can be plucked or exchanged without ruin to the 
verse. He is content with good, where he should have 
been content with nothing short of best; he can light on 
best as this verse shows : 

The sower that goes forth to sow 
Should first beware the field has need 

Of harvesthood, and fain would know 
The sweet perturbance of the seed. 

That last line is big with poetry. So also here: 

The world is ignorant of joy; 

In mind alone she has her seat; 

For there the Eternal GKrl and Boy 
Have playgrounds in a sure retreat. 


Or when the daisies fold their smocks. 

Edged with fine pink, but all else white. 

To guard their yellow-powdered looks 
From mothy kisses of the night. 

Oft wiU that dilig^ent Spirit nurse 
The two fair children on her knees. 

And sing them many an ancient verse 
Of immemorial melodies. 

More the pity that, being capable of this, he forces his 
muse to thump the dusty cushion of the pulpit. She was 
made for better things. 


An Historical Essay. 

England under Protector Somerset: an Essay. By A. E. 

Pollard. (Kegan Paul.) 

This is a study in the best Oxford manner. Mr. Pollard 
is admirably documented. Etis analysis of the original 
sources for his ^riod is thorough, and his reference to 
them constant. Painstaking research and cautions judg¬ 
ment have combined to prince a really valuable mono¬ 
graph. One is, perhaps, inclined to regret that Mr. 
Pollard has confined his sweep to the somewhat narrow 
field provided by the five short years between the death 
of Henry VIII., in 1547, and the coup dlitat of Warwick, in 
1561; but, after all, they were an important five years, 
and they form a definite epoch, to which the far-from- 
insignificant personality of Somerset g^ives a unity of 
interest. The book is a biogr^hy of Somerset almost 
more than a picture of England under his rule, and its 
outcome is certainly something of an historical revaluation 
of the man. The process of “ whitewashing ” lends itself 
to satire : yet it is a necessary stage in the slow evolution 
of a final judgment upon vexed protagonists. The con¬ 
temporary judgment is too often written by the successful 
rival, and becomes inevitably depreciation; posterity con¬ 
nects it irregularly with alternating praise or blame, as 
this cause or that is in turn in the ascendant or descendant. 
Of recent years the English Reformers have enjoyed more 
than their share of blame. They have been the object of 
the sneers of Anglicanism since Newman taught Angli¬ 
canism to sneer; and Somerset in particular has had the 
disadvantage of being lumped in a common condemna¬ 
tion with Warwick, whose defects and abilities he did not 
really share. The Somerset whom Mr. Pollard presents to 
us is an honest, if not a brilliant, man, and a statesman 
possessed of sympathies for the poor and downtrodden 
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which do not find manj echoes in the policies of the 
Tudors. He was an early democrat in high places. 

Failure, indeed, is written scornfully across the history 
of Somerset’s career. Men who Krant the nobility of his 
intentions contemn him as a weak enthusiast whose aims 
and intentions led but to the b’ock. Many another shining 
light has gone out that w^; but failure is not the verdict 
on their life and work. Unless might is to be identified 
with right, and the physical to be confused with the moral 
order of the world, aims, rather than achievements, must 
be the final test applied to mao. With all his faults of 
method and defects of character, Somerset had instincts of 
genuine statesmanship, which raised him above the personal 
ambitions and unprincipled time-serving of his colleagues. 
His means were inadequate, his time was short, and the 
men with whom he worked had no eye for the loftiness of 
his aims, and no sympathy with the motives that impelled 
him. Yet his achievements were of no mean order. He 
was bom before his time—a seer of visions and a dreamer 
of dreams; but his visions were visions of the future, and 
his dreams were dreams that came true. 

In the paragraphs which he devotes to the question of 
education, Mr. Pollard endeavours to correct a recent 
extravagance of statement. The traditional view which 
ascribes the foundation of half the grammar schools of 
England to Edward VI, is now discredited. Mr. Leach, 
in his valuable book on Mtglith Schools at the Reformation^ 
gave it the coup de grdce by showing in detail how the 
setting up of grammar schools was only a sequel to the 
disestablishment of educational chantries. Mr. PoUard, 
however, demurs to Mr. Leach’s assertion that Edward VI. 
did not found a single school, and suggests that the 
records of any foundations subsequent to the proceedings 
of the Chantry Commissioners would not be included in 
the evidence on which his book was based. The specific 
instoces, however, of schools founded within the reign 
which Mr. Pollard can quote are examples of private 
rather than of royal munificence; and although Somerset 
introduced a Bill into Parliament for “ making of schools 
and giving lands thereto ” in 1549, it does not seem ever 
to have become law. Nevertheless, it is clear that, what¬ 
ever the Protector could or could not accomplish in this 
direction, his intention was far more favourable to 
education than that of his predecessor. Henry VIII. 
appropriated the chantry funds; Somerset, at least, 
designed to spend them on schools. It is true, that when 
the considerable vested intereste involved had been com¬ 
pensated, and the pressing necessities of a bankrupt 
exchequer had been reliev^, the balance of funds avau-' 
able for this laudable purpose was not great. 


Other New Books. 

The Odyssey. Tkxwslated by Samuel Butlee 

Mr. Butler’s new rendering of the Odyssey into English 
prose, “ for the use of those who cannot read the original,” 
appears to bo traceable to two motives. He desires to 
support his somewhat fantastic theory that the Odyssey 
was the work of a woman, a girl whose home was at 
Trapani, on the west coast of Sicily, who was familiar with 
the Iliad, and who introduced herself into her own poem 
in the romantic guise of Nausicaa; and also being, like 
many other scholars, irritated by the affectations of Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang’s translation, he desires to substitute 
something in the way of a more “ readable ” English 
version. We do not propose’ to be so unchivalrous as to 
take up the gauntlet which Mr. Butler has thrown down 
on behalf of the damsel of Sicily. That this is an attitude 
commonly adopted by critics we gather from Mr. Butler’s 
own statement that “ nothing to which I should reply has 
reached me from any quarter . and although he modestly 
declines to infer from this “ that scholars generally 
acquiesce in my conclusions,” surely this betrays a weak- 


kneed want of confidence in his own arguments. What, 
indeed, could be more convincing than this? Ulysses, 
leaving Phmacia, politely observes to his hosts, “ May you 
whom I leave behind me give satisfaction to your wives 
and children.” On which Mr, Butler subtly comments: 
“ A male writer would have made Ulysses say, not ‘ may 
you give satisfaction to your wives,’ but ‘ may your wives 
pve satisfaction to you.’ ” As to the manner of translating, 
let Nausicaa herself be arbiter. Thus, according to 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang, she addresses her royal sire: 

*' Father, dear, couldst thou not lend me a high waggon 
with strong wheels that I may take the goodly raiment to 
the river to wash, so mnch as I have lying soiled ? Yea 
and it is seemly that thou thyself, when thou art with the 
princes in council, shouldest have fresh raiment to wear. 
Also, there are five dear sons of thine in the halls, two 
married, but three are lusty bachelors, and these are always 
eager for new-washen garments wherein to go to the 
dances : for all these things have I taken thought.” 

And now for Mr. Butler : 

“ Papa, dear, could you manage to let me have a good 
big waggon ? I want to take w our dirty clothes to the 
river and wash them. You are the chief man here, so it is 
only right that you should have a clean shirt when you 
attend meetings of the council. Moreover, yon have five 
sons at home, two of them married, while the other three 
are good-looking bachelors. You know they sdways like 
to have clean linen when they go to a dance, and I have 
been thinking about all this.” 

Well, we do not hold any brief for Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang, who are often archaistic when Homer is merely 
simple; but it must in justice be said for them that they 
do not turn the whole thing into irreverent burlesque. 
(Longmsms.) 

Life of the 

Empkeor Frederick. Edited by 8. Whitman. 


Simultaneously with the publication of the last instal¬ 
ment of the German original of this work we have an 
English edition {Life of the Emperor Fredrick, edited from 
the German of Margaretha von Poschinger, with an Intro¬ 
duction bj' Sidney Whitman) of such selected portions 
of the whole as are considered most likely to interest 
English readers. Much has been eliminated, so that the 
general effect of the book is rather scrappy; but as the 
author’s narrative is pedestrian and undistinguished, Mr. 
'Whitman has done wisely in reducing it to narrow limits 
and giving us the story mainly from correspondence and 
ofiELcim documents. 

The second German Emperor needs no apologist. In 
private life he was a man simple, truthful, eminently 
loving and lovable, with a fine sense of honour and no 
detractors. Bom into a world and kingdom already 
beginning to feel the stir of modem restless impulses, he 
never lost much of that elder spirit which expresses itself 
in gentle courtesies and noble appreciations. As Mr. 
"Whitman somewhat grandiloquently says, “His career 
moves under the blood-red sunset of a dying chivalry.” 
The most interesting chapters in this volume deal with 
the opposition of the Crown Prince to the policy of the 
King and Bismarck; a policy eventually leading to the 
great campaigns in which he won well-deserved military 
glory. All through hie life he was forced into positions 
antagonistic to instincts essentially liberal, and it was a 
strange irony of fate which made this lover of peace a 
great soldier. “ He became the victim,” as Heinrich von 
Freitschke wrote, “of the wonderful greatness of his 
father, and therein lay hie tragic destiny.” We may add 
also, of the wonderful gp:eatneBS of Bismarck. 

The shortness of the Emperor Frederick’s reig^ and 
the pathetic circumstances of his death have served to 
cast something of a halo round a figure which certainly 
lacked no endearing qualities and was amply endowed 
with great ones. As Bismarck said of him : “ He 
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gentune Hohenzoller of the best kind and most brilliant 
capacity. Hia courage was indeed something heroic.” 
Lenbach’s excellent portrait, a reproduction of which is 
prefixed to the volume, gives us the man. (Harper. IBs.) 

The literary device of making the Founder of Christianity 
a character in a story can rarely, if ever, be justified ; yet 
it is becoming quite common. Last year a melodramatic 
novelist, bent on sensation, offended many readers by 
employing it under no proper sanction; and wo are little 
incuned to approve its employment by the writer of Christ 
in London, by the Eev. E. C. Fillingham, vicar of 
Hexton (Watts, Is.), who uses it as an aid to his 
controversial treatment of Anglican problems. It is 
repelling to read: “ ‘ Where are we to go to-night. 
Master ? ’ ‘ We will go again to the House of Eimmon,’ 

said the Lord. ‘ My salaried misrepresentative explained 
Me away this morning, and crucified Me afresh, and pUt 
Mo to open shame. We will see what ho will do with Me 
to-night.’ ” 

We have often thought that the conventional dull travel- 
book would, in most cases, be well exchanged for its 
photographs, and short notes thereon bound up in an 
album. We should never have said this in connexion 
with Mrs. J. F. Bishop’s books on China, which are not 
conventional or dull; and yet it is Mrs. Bishop who is the 
first to adopt the plan. Chvme Pictures, issu^ by Messrs. 
Cassell, is an admirable little book of photographs and 
notes which you can assimilate in a rocking-chair, and, 
what is more, remember. On opposite pages throughout 
the book, which is comely and light in the hand, you have 
a photograph and its explanation. The result is what wo 
expected—admirable. 

Messrs. Putnams have devised a series of illustrated 
biographical collections, of which Twelve Great Actors and 
Twelve Great Actresses, both edited by Mr. Edward Eobins, 
are the pioneer volumes. Mr. Eobins falls to work con 
amore, pleased that the first books in the series should bo 
concerned with “that dramatic art which Charlotte Cush¬ 
man placed above the other arts.” Charlotte is rewarded 
with a place in the Actresses’ volume. These books are 
more than ordinarily interesting and well equipped. We 
open the first on a facsimile of the play-bill which an¬ 
nounces Garrick’s first appearance in London at Goodman’s 
Fields, on October 19, 1741, as “ a gentleman who never 
appeared on any stage ”—a managerial lie. Pains h^ve 
been taken with the selection and production of the por¬ 
traits of the actors and actresses, and the books make an 
ideal Christmas present for a play-going friend. 

When Mr. Eider Haggard was riding his hardest into 
the hearts of novel readers it was suddenly hinted that he 
was indebted for the incidents of She to Tom Moore’s all 
but forgotten story The Epicurean. It was an idle charge, 
and Mr. Haggard denied having read Moore’s story, 
which Messrs. Greening now issue with remarks by Mr. 
Justin Hannaford, whose introduction, indeed, is a sound 
appreciation of Moore. 

Daybreak in Livingstonia (Oliphant, Ss.) ia the story of 
the work of David Livingstone, and of the mission that 
resxilted from his labours. It has been compiled at home 
by Mr. James W. Jack from original papers, and in the 
hope “to imbue the reader with the same profound 
admiration for the work that he has himself.” 

Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, the translator of Dr. C. Keller’s 
description of Madagascar, Mauritius, and the Other East 
African Islands (Sonnenschein), considers that “ there is no 
book in existence which presents so complete and trust¬ 
worthy an account of Madagascar, the Mascarenes, and the 
smaller islands of the Ocean to tlie East and South-East 
of Africa, as this work of Prof. Keller.” The aspects of 
these islands dealt witli by Dr. Keller are very varied, and 
those which lend tlieiuselves to photography are illustrated 


with fair success, but the pictures are not the strong 
point of this learned and often picturesque memoir. 

Dining is a nineteenth century custom that will certainly 
survive into the next centuiy, and The Twentieth Century 
Cookery Book, by Hannah Maclurgan (Everett) is ac¬ 
cordingly at your service. Special attention is directed 
to menus for six to ten persons, and to the “ twenty-one 
economical dinners for every day in the week.” This 
suggests, on the face of it, that we are to dine three times 
a day, commencing on January 1. By the way, why does 
not someone write a paper on the vocabulary of the 
culinary art. It is often delightful. “Shred the pis¬ 
tachio nuts, and cut the fruit into dice-shaped pieces. 
Whip up the whites of the eggs . . . working it occa¬ 
sionally with the spatula . . . add a gill of maraschino. 
Work these in, tiiming the freezer round . . . and lastly 
the whipped cream.” This for Tutti Fruitti. Blest art 1 

We have received the eighth aimual edition of Messrs. 
A. S. & G. G. Brown’s Guide to South Africa, a work 
which is likely to be in unusual demand next year. 
There seems to be no class of information about the South 
African States which is not supplied, and of course the war 
about to be concluded is taken into account. 


Fiction. 

Je%ebel. By Eichard Pryce. 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

This is a diverting book, and though in substance 
it is not original, one can be, and must be, somewhat 
enthusiastic about it. The opening scene, even if over¬ 
burdened with detail, is highly dramatic. There is a 
christening, and there are present at it Lord and Lady 
Dormoral, the baby, Mr. Eiversley, and the village. 

“ Name this child,” said the parson; and Lord Dormoral 
said “Jezebel.” It was his first intimation that he knew 
of the liaison between Lady Dormoral and young Mr. 
Eiversley. Lord Dormoral deemed Jezebel to bo the child 
of this shame, but he was mistaken in that particular. 
Exit Lady Dormoral from Hinton Dormoral, and incipit 
the friendship of the fearless and incorrigible infant with 
the dark and brooding lord. That friendship has been 
done in fiction many times, and the situation itself lacks 
freshness, but Mr. Bryce’s handling is clever. He has wit, 
and he often shows it. Most of the passages between 
father and daughter and Aunt Dexter, that pugnacious 
woman, are amusing, and something else besiaes. Thus, 
when Jezebel is asking the inevitable questions about her 
mother: 

“ Shall I imderstand when I’m seven ? ” 

“ Or eight,” said Lord Dormoral. 

She remembered to come to him the day she was seven. 

“ Not yet,” said her father. 

“ Not yet ? ” echoed Jezebel. 

“ We must wait a bit still,” said her father. 

“ But I’m very pe—crocious,” urged Jezebel, pausing to 
get the word right. 

“ Very pe—what ? ” said her father. 

“ Pecrocious,” said Jezebel. “ Aunt Dexter says so.” 

Lord Dormoral was delighted. He said to himself, but 
aloud: 

“ It’s worth everything.” 

“ What is ? ” asked Jezebel quickly. 

“ To have you for a child.” 

He swuug her by the shoulders and kissed her. 

Miss Dexter was by. 

‘ ‘ And what’s everything f ” she asked. 

“ All I’ve gone through,” said her brother. 

The story develops when the two schoolboys enter into 
Jezebel’s exi.stence—Lord Malmsey and Anthony Mund- 
ham. 'I’hese schoolboys are excellent. Mundham comes 
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on a visit to Warbeck, the stately mansion of the Malmseys. 
We must quote again: 

“ Jump in,” he said. 

His friend took his place. 

“ Got everything ? ” 

“ Everything.” 

The boys dSrove off together, the porters and station 
loafers touching ren>ectful caps. 

“Well, young IdUmsey!” said Mundham at last, and 
drew a long breath. 

“ Have some toffee," said Philip. “ I’m awfully glad 
you were able to come. It’s been beastly dull, but we 
shall have some fun now.” 

“ Here’s another old woman sea-bathing to yon,” said 
Mundham. 

Philip acknowledged the salute with a wave of his whip, 
and Mundham proceeded. What a dook Malmsey was. 
His guest felt a sort of glory reflected. Here was another. 

“ Great Scott! and to think you’ve been my fag! I 
must pimch your head for yon, young Malmsey, just to 
show there’s no ill-feeling! ” 

Which was done, and Jezebel happened to see it, and all 
the silver chocolate cubea scatter^ about the trap and 
the road. It was to be expected that Philip Malmsey 
should fall in love with Jezebel, and that the obstacle 
to voung h^piness should be the prejudices of Lady 
Malmsey. How Lady Malmsey, whom Jezebel had 
been taught to hate, was compelled, after years of snub¬ 
bing on her part, to swallow a multitude of prejudices 
and actually request Jezebel to take her son, is shown in 
the sequel. 

We do not know that there is much fault to be found 
with Jezebel. The writing is occasionally careless and 
imdigpiified, as in this sentence, which might be set as a 
conundrum: “ Even within, and the somewhat chastened 
mien, that was held meet for all exercises of religion, 
assumed, their faces did not wholly lose an alertness 
indicative of presenting people come out for to see.” But 
otherwise the book is consistently satisfactory and some¬ 
times brilliant. Mr. Pryce has a firm g^asp of all 
sorts of character; he can render a footman as neatly as a 
^oolboy or a dowager. His manipulation of dialogue 
is pretty to see; and if he has done a better book than 
Jezebel we should like to be informed of it. 


* 


A 


Whilomville Storiet. By Stephen Crane. 
(Harper, fls.) 


tion of our self-respect as we turned these satirical leaves. 
Mr. Newell’s pictures are no more indulgent than the 
pages they illitstrate; but then, frankly, young, children 
are rather grotesque : the most artistic nation of the 
world altogether rejected them. ^ 


A Tear of Life. By W. 8. LiUy. 

(iWe. 6s.) 

Lkt it be said at once that this is a novel of high-life, and 
rather sehoking. We share with its author the privilege 
of “peeping” at the domestic arrangements of a ducal 
household, of which the head is a bachelor and, in the 
opinion of all the characters whose judgment is worth 
anything, a preux chevalier. The Duke marries our 
second-best heroine, a sprightly young person dowered 
with'half-a-miUion, who offers “ ripe, pouting lips.” For 
our number-one-chop heroine—who is “ cultured and 
refined,” but “not a bit voluptuous”—a mere baronet 
may suffice; but he is a soul-subduing baronet, whose 
liaieon with a “ baneful enchantress ” gives him a certain 
cachet. For this diablette is, in fact, the cousin of the 
“ habitually courteous and considerate ” Duke. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing sketch, wherein 
in our poor way we have striven to indicate our author’s 
style, that Mr. Lilly, who in matters of philosophy and 
theology has made creditable essays, in this new field has 
come near to failure. It is true that a great many silly 
people have written bad novels; but from that it is not 
safe to conclude a clever person is sure to write a good 
one. The best element of the book is that which is 
perfectly irrelevant, made up of smoking-room yarns— 
some good, some indifferent, some familiar, none (we 
suppose) oripnal—which suggest that as a listener Mr. 
Lilly is no less diligent than as a “ peeper ” ; and little 
fragments of essays on political or economical subjects 
in which the persons of the drama utter, with suspicious 
fluency, views that the author has elsewhere expounded 
at length. We have no desire to be unkind to Mr. Lilly, 
for to every man who writes at all it is permitted to prove 
by experiment that he cannot write a novel, but we dare 
not encourage him to try again. 


A Suffolk Courtship. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
(Hurst & Bl^kett. 6s.) 


No man—as we have before now pointed out—manifested 
so little progress as Mr. Crane: almost ho may be said, 
in a literary sense, to have been bom an adult. Thus 
these attempts upon Tom Sawyer subjects may be either 
early essays of the time when Crane was looMng about 
the globe for the matter proper to his genius, or they may 
have been the fruit of recreatory moments during his 
short, brilliant career as a war correspondent or psycho¬ 
logic j artist of the battlefield. Extremely slight they 
are; in some the framework is almost too frail to bear 
the canvas on which he paints; but everywhere in the 
treatment of these children, no less than in the minute 
touches by which his ultra-sensitised mind reflected the 
humours, the gaieties, the bizarreries of the struggle 
against an armed landscape that is modem war, you find 
the marks of the wonderful beyondness that was his 
convincing effect. The absurdities of the playground, the 
jealousies of rival heroes, the boastfulness of the coward, 
the complacencies of the lickspittle—^it is pleasant to see 
these things exposed. The Child in these days has been 
so boastfully set in the midst! Comes along a grown-up 
with a grain or two of observation and diligence, and, lo ! 
our paragon is seen to be hardly wiser, simpler, juster, 
or truer than his parents and his g;rown-up neighbours. 
The fact is, we were conscious of a progressive fortifica- 


Back to the land, by all means. Let us renew our 
memory of the Ufe that is lived in the open, in the sun¬ 
light, in the silence. We opened Miss Betham-Edwards’s 
book with a good heart, ready to rejoice. The atmos¬ 
phere of Essex is no less precious than that of Wessex: 
only it has lacked its poet. It lacks him still. It is very 
well for Miss Betham-Edwards to sigh, in the intervals of 
her story, “Ah, merry was that farmhouse life of fifty 
years agone!”—we are not enchanted. We are told some¬ 
thing of the farming operations of the circling year, but 
are left with a lingering suspicion that, after Si, the sub¬ 
stitution of machinery for hand labour can hardly be 
carried out on too large a scale : there is no music in these 
milkpaUs. Even the morsels of social philosophy are 
depressing. “ Want of delicate-mindedness and real ill- 
nature, so often confused, have very different roots”— 
well, that is true. We are not so sure that the same may 
be said of: “ The most exquisite hour of summer precedes 
storm, and overjoy is instinctively regarded as a portent 
rather than happy promise, retributive rather than antici¬ 
patory.” Another surprises rather by its form than its 
substance: “ It is not the partings so much as the manner 
of them that make their bitterness ”—did such a sentence 
ever before have the chance of blushing at itself in print ? 
And the story is wound up with this merciless paradox : 
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“Love, alike in the h^eliest as well as the most exalted 
natures, what is it bxK^nother name for Hope?” We 
should be inclined, for^ur own part, to carry a step or 
two further this process of identification: And Hope what 
is it hut Faith ? And Faith what else than Love ?—and so 
the circle is complete, and henceforth in the moral order 
Everything is Anything. 

Have we been a litue too hard on A Suffolk Courhhip ? 
Almost we think we have. After all, the most unscholarly 
writer may have in him the root of the matter; and there 
is soxmd work that does not bear comparison with Far 
from ths Madding Crowd. There are sweet simpletons who 
will read this story and live peacefully in it for hours. 
Bless them! 


Som of the Covenant. By Samuel Gordon. 

(Sands. 6s.) 

Thk most charitable of critics—and, on the whole, one 
hopes, of course, that oneself deserves the epithet—would 
scruple to call this a good book ; on the other hand, it is 
eminently a comfortable one. A placid sense of well¬ 
being invades the reader once launched upon the ocean of 
its voluminous commonplace. Fragrant breezes of Self- 
Help waft him over oily billows, which heave and toss 
indeed, but never break. The excellent widowed mother 
has two excellent sons. One is adopted by a rich lady; 
the other starts life, at the first moment allowed by a 
paternal legislature, with a tray of toys. Now of the 
twain one, you would say, must go wrong, and for choice 
the younger, introduced by irregular means to an alien 
atmosphere. Not a bit of it; for while Leuw wins the 
confidence of an old soldier who keeps a shop, becomes his 
partner, and finally in South Africa develops into a man of 
fortune, Phil carries all before him at Eton and Trinity 
and enters Parliament. There are just two marriageable 
girls in the book, and with hardly a hitch each finds her 
way into the appropriate arms. You couldn’t imagine a 
more comfortable book. And there is a vulgar Mrs. 
Diamond who at moments is quite amusing. It should be 
mentioned that the people are Jews—that is, Mr. Gordon 
says they are ; and if the hypothesis is sound which would 
identify his countrymen with the lost ten tribes (he plays 
with the idea as if he rather liked it), he ought to know. 


God'e Lai. By Paul Cushing. 

(Pearson. 6s.) 

This is a book of adventure. It is largely concerned with 
“yoW, GOLD, GOLD.” And Mr. Cushing has known how 
to give an occasional impression of first-hand knowledge. 
Over against this must be set a rather poignant imorance 
of many things which must be observe by him who 
would write a novel that shall be essentially distinct from 
the kind of literature that contends with sweetstuif and 
cheap toys in dingy windows of streets off the Edgware- 
road. There arrived a crisis in the story which our 
endurance could not surmount. It was the thrilling instant 
when God’s Lad, with a wild, piercing scream, pulled off 
with a quick movement his weU-trimmed beard and dainty 
moustache, his sombrero and with it a close-fitting wig, 
revealing a head of golden hair, and broke out in a voice 
that thrilled the crowd with a stanza of the “ Song of the 
Cradle.” Need we add that as the wondrous voice rang 
out with a sweetness, a compass, a passion never before 
touched. Black Mpzzle, by a dexterous movement, threw 
the noose from Yassault’s neck, and that at her signal a 
score of men sprang forward and in a flash severed the 
bonds of Vassault and Grey .Daddy ? This occurs in the 
last chapter but one, and we surmounted a lot of spirited 
writing before we collapsed upon it. Mr. Cushing might 
learn to write a book, we believe; but he sorely needs 
chastening. 


Notes on Novels. 

[JAsm note* on the week'* Fiction are not neeettarily final. 
Review* of a *eleetion will follow. 

Thh Queen versus Billy. By Lloyd Osbourne. 

As E. L. Stevenson’s stepson, as his collaborator in The 
Wrong Box, The Wrecker, and The Ebb Tide, Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne can count on a welcome and an attentive hearing. 
The nine stories contained in this volume all deal with 
strange men and matters, things seen and heard, far away 
from civilisation, as befits an author whose address (given 
in the new edition of Who'* Who) is still Vailima, Apia, 
Samoa. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Miss Cleveland’s Companion. By Adeline Sergeant. 

There are certain novelists who produce the particular 
kind of books for which they are known regularly and 
steadily, unswayed by movements, uninfluenced by fashion. 
To this class Miss Sergeant belongs. Mis* Cleveland^* 
Companion is a readable story inclining to melodrama. 
The first chapter introduces us to an errant son, with the 
police on his trail, “gluing his face to the window of his 
mother’s little drawing room.” (White. 68.) 

A Cuirassier of Arrans. By Claude Bray. 

“ ‘ Now, sir, who are yon ? ’ he asked sharply. ‘ Gervase 
Scrope, a lieutenant of Arran’s Cuirassiers,’ was my reply.” 
Scrope was on special service; the above dialogue took 
place at Whitehall in the presence of King James and 
Father Petre. The narrator is Scrope, and the author, 
through him, has written an attractive, bustling, historical 
novel. “A round shot,” at the end of his adventures, 
tore Scrope’s left arm from him as he charged “ for King 
William at Eooselaar.” (Sands. 6s.) 

Committed to His Charge. By E. and K. M. Lizahs, 

The end is: “ There is a new rectory pew, but in the 
old one sits a sad-looking little widow, a serene content¬ 
ment in her eyes as she looks from the blooming, girlish 
faces on one side to a handsome boy on tho other—Eustace, 
only and beloved son.” The sub-title is “A Canadian 
Chronicle,” although there is little in this record of parish 
interests and small talk to indicate that the story passes in 
Canada. The parish is called Slowford-on-the-81uggard, 
and the humour of the tea-table talk is like that. 
(Greening. 68.) 

Sarah, P.G. By Mrs. S. M. Lanyon. 

“ P.G. ” stands for “ paying guest,” and the story deals 
with the adventures of a very young orphan girl, who, 
being left alone in the world, advertises for a lady 
“ chaperone.” She is inundated with replies from Society 
women, and her various experiences as a “ paying guest ” 
are given. The fire at the “ Bazar des Charites ” in Paris 
forms one of the incidents, upon which tho authoress senti¬ 
mentalises thus : “I often wonder when I go to Paris and 
look at tho monument erected to the memory of those who 
died by the fire, if their love was wrong, if their fate was 
a punishment, or was it heavenly sympathy, emitting their 
spirits through death ? ” (Unwin. 6s.) 

We have also received The Hidden Scar, by J. E. 
Adamson (Simpkin, 6s.); Kitty Fagan, by Eamsay Guthrie 
(Chrietian Commonwealth Co., 3s. 6d.); The Romance of a 
Vocation, by Aleydis Inglesant (Burns & Oates, Ss. 6d.); 
and His Only Son, by Cyril Darrah (Hood, Douglas & 
Co., Is.). 
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“Variations upon Whitebait.” 

“ On such a night ” oar talk full upon whitebait. 

As the Sphinx’s silver fork rustled among the withered 
silver upon her plate, she turned to me and said: 

“ Have you ever thought what beautiful little things 
these whitebait are ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” I replied; “ they are the daisies of the deep 
sea, the threepenny pieces of the ocean.” 

“You dear I” said the Sphinx, who is alone in the 
world in thinking me awfully clever. “ Go on, say some¬ 
thing else, something pretty about whitebait—there’s a 
subject for you I ” 

’ Then ... I sententiously remarked: “ Of course, if 
one has anything to say, one cannot do better than say it 
about whitebait. . . . Well, whitebait. . . .” 

But here, providentially, the band . . . struck up the 
overture from “ Tannhauser.” 

WnEN Mr. Eichard Le Gallienne wrote these sentences 
in an essay, called “Variations on Whitebait,” in his 
second series of Frote Fanciet in 1896 it is not likely 
that he intended to assist us to a descriptive phrase for 
his essays as a whole in 1900. The temptation to 
forge such a phrase is, however, presented by the pub¬ 
lication, frcun the Bodley Head, of a third series of Frote 
Fanciet, unaccompanied by any guarantee that a fourth 
and fifth series will not be forthcoming. If they come, 
they will be welcome; we merely wish to show that the 
moment has arrived when critics who are interested in Mr. 
Le GaUienne may properly set themselves to discover what 
his powers are, and whither they tend. This need not be 
a cold-hearted business; indeed, the critic who could 
dissect Mr. Le Gallienne’s mind in such a temper must 
be constituted differently from ourselves. He must also 
be untouched, as we are not, by Mr. Le Gallienne’s per¬ 
sistence. By his persistence we mean his very evident 
determination to bo himself. We have ourselves admonished 
him to grow up, to stiffen his view of life, to give pretty 
fancies and boudoir sentiment and the stars of heaven their 
proportionate place in the scheme of things, and generally 
to yoke his undoubted talent to some purpose—or, at least, to 
some train of purposeful thought by which he may be 
known in the market-place. But now we are done with 
such prosing. After reading his new essays, entitled 
Sleeping Beauty, and Other Frote Fanciet, we formally 
abandon the last wish we might have had to gpiide Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s feet. Perhaps it was never our office to do 
this, although, when one thinks of it, criticism of a yoimg 
writer is of little use unless it wears the quality of 
advice. The important thing is that the pedagogic attitude 
should cease at the point where it ceases to be effectual or 
dignified. Effectuw it has never been in Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s casei and like a baffled schoolmaster we no 
sooner recognise this than we half admire him for it. 

The third Frote Fanciet are as the first. Some might 
think them echoes of the first. But one thing is clear: it 
is that Mr. Le Gallienne chooses to think and write thus. 
Incorrigibly slight and irredeemably pretty, he will keep 
his path; and, perceiving this, we perceive that he will 
have .bis ,rewa,rfl. The fact is, that Mr. Le (Jallienpe is 


beginning to reap the benefit of personality. The world 
dearly loves personality, and will come round to a 
dogged fellow, even if he be an elf who refuses to be 
elbowed back to fairy-land, or a butterfly who declines to 
be broken on any wheeL Mr. Le Gallienne is himself in 
love with personality, and not a few of his earlier essays 
suggest tW he devised his own years ago, and has 
“ wrought upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought.” 
You may not admire the plan very much, and it is highly 
probable that it would not have suited your own tempera¬ 
ment and health of mind, even if you had devised it in a 
summer night, pregnant with resolution and irresistible 
sanction, in the golden years. But that only proves the 
reality of Mr. Le Gallienne’s thusness; it belongs to him, 
and he has cherished it. In one of his new essays he 
describes a quaint individual, the voluntary manager of a 
thriving cab-rank, a thick-set, buttoned-up man, with 
hands deep in his pockets, and a fiery face, who—clothed 
in his own authority—whistles up cabs and disciplines 
their drivers on a certain London cab-rank. How he got 
there, and why he is obeyed, are mysteries; but the 
“Cap’n ” is always there, and is always obeyed. As Mr. 
Le Gallienne says, he has the gift of personality, and 
“ to be a personality is to have succeeded in life.” It 
would be hard, very hard, to combat this definition of 
success, or, having allowed it, to refuse its applica¬ 
tion to Mr. Le G^enne himself. He has personality, 
whatever he has not. He is the Ariel of the literary cab- 
rank, always there, and—never obeyed. Who would not 
miss him ? 

We would not imply that Mr. Le Gallienne gives orders 
like the “Cap’n,” or blows a shrill whistle to call us 
peremptorily from our work or play. He is sweetly 
indifferent whether we dance to his piping or not; and 
that is another reason why we should spare him our 
advice. He will not heed it. He will reply, as he 
does in his essay on “ The Lesson of Eomeike ” : “ You 
write of love, but your reviewer has never loved ; of 
sorrow, but your reviewer has never known it.” But suppose 
you have both loved and sorrowed, and yet are dissatisfied. 
What then ? “ Well, again, nothing. You can soon tell 

for yourself if the man possesses imagination and humour 
and fancy, and if you decide not—well, his opinion is no 
affair of yours, and he has only done his duty in warning 
the people without imagination, humour, and fancy for 
whom he writes that your book is no affair of theirs. 
Never fear but your book will find its own, at last some 
day find its way with a little sigh into the hands that were 
meant to hold it.” An answer’to that is hardly worth 
seeking. If there emerged from Mr. Le Gallienne’s essays a 
philosophy of life which might influence men and women, 
there would be an answer. But you cannot make a dis¬ 
turbance about variations on whitebait. You may fairly 
be asked to take or leave the threepenny-pieces of the ocean. 

Has Mr. Le Gallienne, then, nothing to offer but wit 
and fancy, prettiness and poetic “ notions ” ? On the 
whole, we think not. But are these things so common or 
dull that we shoidd look cruelly on his prodigal supplies 
of pearl and coral and silk and scent and love-knots and 
laughter ? To be sure, great literature was never made in 
a bazaar. The single thread of Lamb’s love of Alice 

W-, glancing like a gold thread through his essays, 

long hidden, and then appearing only to be lost again in 
the woof of sterner thought, leaves on the mind a more 
actual and heart-felt impression of what love is to life than 
scores of pages of Mr. Le Gallienne’s frothy pleading in 
the court of Cupid. But to ask Mr. Le Gallienne to be a 
Lamb, if it was ever just, is exactly what we have resolved 
to eschew. This is not an age of great and leisured litera¬ 
ture, and nowhere—in poetry and hellet-lettret, at all 
events—does one find much ripeness and balance. Esther 
we find the ingredients of great writ'ing imprisoned in 
separate minds, forbidden by the spirit of the age to reside 
in one. In Mr. Le Gallienne’s mind we find veritable siege- 
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supplies of sentiment and (purely literary) variations on 
whitebait. Other essayists do on occasion what Mr. Le 
Gallienne does aU the time. His mission is to embroider. 
He may embroider on little things or great, on whitebait 
or wh^es, on lilies or life, on daisies or death, but 
embroider prettily he can and will. To prettiness or a 
pretty sadness, to wittiness or a witty madness, he will 
beat the most unpromising metal. To say that he 
belittles great themes would be harsh; he merely treats 
them in a beMiling after-dinner way. No wonder it is 
sometimes a relief, even to himself, when the band strikes 
up “ Tannhiiuser ” and the music crashes through the 
banquet-hall. Were we to seek to chum Mr. Le 
GaUienne’s milk of prettiness and kindness into a more 
solid dairy product, we should, perhaps, select, for a trial 
sample, his essay called “A Note on Values.” It may 
certainly bo said in general terms that Mr. Le Gallienne 
wishes to revalue the good things of life. He would like 
to see poetry, even minor poetry, esteemed to the point of 
subsidising it; and he plays, only half ironically, with the 
idea that a poet’s profits should be shared by the women 
who inspire his verse. Consider how we value lovers! 
“As they go by through the streets, hand in hand, a 
dream-fed, flower-crowned company, 

Speaking evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names, 

do we bow the knee and doff our hats as we pass; do 
we strew their path with roses; do we clear the way for 
their beautiful faces; do we say to ourselves: ‘ Hush ! there 
go^ the holy ones, the lovers, the g;reat dreamers, the young 
priests and priestesses of futurity ’ ? ” Mr. Le Gallienne is 
always saying these things, and, of course, they cloy. Were 
love to preoccupy us in life as it preoccupies Mr. Le Gallienne 
in literature, it would lose its significant charm as surely 
as it does in his own essays—if you are so indiscreet as 
to eat these before beef instead of nibbling them after. 
You can enjoy Mr. Le Gallienne when you have imderstood 
this, and when you know' that he holds it to be “the duty 
of every great man to bequeath his love-letters to the 
British Museum ”; and that he regards England as “ the 
Siberia of the emotions.” Not that he will never come to 
your rescue himself with a passage in which Cupid has 
had no hand. He has a happy knack of mingling every¬ 
day matters with his discourse—stamping them with his 
daisy escutcheon. In this vein, what could be better than 
the following from “ A Definition of Poetry ” ? 

I have just fallen a victim to the prevailing fashion and 
gone in for a Times reprint of the Encycloptvdia Britannica, 
following toe friendly recommendation of the publishers 
and choosing the half-morocco bound form, which, on 
comparison with a friend’s cloth-bound copy, I find un¬ 
questionably superior and relatively cheaper. I have also 
gone in for a bookcase, and the whole investment is im¬ 
pregnating my bedroom with an essence of learning from 
which I am hopefully anticipating the most encouraging 
results. The other day I read in the papers the curious 
story of some sailors who had crossed the sea with a cargo 
of arsenic. For many weeks they had slept near to the 
arsenic, and the air they breathed was so full of it that 
these—-possibly American—sailors grew fatter and fatter, 
till at length on their arrival in port, their friends hardly 
knew them—they were so changed. 

Now I am wondering if a similar intellectual fattening 
plight not result from sleeping night after night in a room 
impregnated with Encydojxedia Britannica, and that is 
why I have had my copy placed in my bedroom. Then, 
apart from this unconscious method of assimilation, the 
little bookcase has a small reading desk at its side, which 
is just about the right height for reading in bed ; and the 
Encydopu'dia may thus be used as an admirable “ dormi- 
tive ” for those who go to bed—but not to sleep. If, 
however, you desire a soporific you must not choose the 
article which has just stimulated me to a most enjoyable 
sh^pless night. 

The sleepless night was occasioned by Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
article on poetry, from which our essayist quotes a finely 
illuminating passage. Mr. Le Gallienne always quotes 


well. Again and again you have the selection of a nice 
palate in small print. Nor, if you are in the nibbling 
mood, will you fail to enjoy those sentences in which he 
crystallises portions of his—philosophy ?—well, the word 
must pass. It is true that a saying like this: “ After all its 
talk, science has done little more than correct the misprints 
of religion ”—can be coarsely blown out of window ; but 
it is wittily, and not unwisely, said for all tihat. Nor is 
one otherwise than drawn to a writer who good-humouredly 
remarks: “It needs more courage nowadays for a man 
to wear his hair long than to machine-gun a whole African 
nation.” That Mr. Le Gallienne wears his hair long 
everyone who tries to keep up with modem literature is 
profoundly aware; but not everyone knows that ho very 
seriously purposed, last autumn, to go to South Africa 
as a war-correspondent. There is a notion that our 
essayist lacks manliness; and he is himself frank 
enough to recognise this notion, and reply to it. We 
have no such impression ourselves. Mr. Le Gallienne is 
too sensitive to be afraid, too fond of Life not to wish to 
interview its master. Death. We verily believe that his 
unwritten war-correspondence would have been a variation 
on Pom-poms, but wo are sure that it would have been 
interesting. It would have been prettily penetrative, for 
ho would have retained his personality on the veldt. 

Well, that is the case for Mr. Le Gallienne, essayist. 
We have thought it well to deal with his familiar reputa¬ 
tion as the beau of the Bodley Head, and a smiling 
promenader in the byways of literature. We leave him to 
sport with Amaryllis in the shade, and with the tangles of 
Nesera’s hair; and now, to horse! There is real reading 
to be done. 

Things Seen. 

The Merchant. 

He was a tall, dignified, elderly man, orderly in his dress, 
regular in his habits, well groomed, and on courteous terms 
with life. He lived in the northern residential quarter that 
corresponds to Chislehurst; a victoria carried him to the 
station every morning; he caught the same train; he 
occupied the same carriage; he gave his morning paper, 
carefully folded, at the same moment every day to the 
engine driver ; and he acknowledged the salute of the 
ticket collector with the proper inclination of his stately 
head. In the late afternoon the same regularity marked 
his movements. The day’s toil had no effect on his 
appearance—his hat remained glossy, his boots spotless, 
his cuffs immaculate. He was the pink of propriety, the 
pattern of respectability, the highest type of citizen, 
master of himself and of a well-ordered, well-disciplined 
household. But one morning when we occupied the same 
compartment a little incident occurred which “ made me 
think,” as Dean Farrar said, after reading The Christian. 

I do not blame myself, for my action was entirely in¬ 
voluntary. He had been reading a letter, and, as I rose 
to leave the carriage, it fell from his hand. I picked it 
up and returned it to him. As I did so my eye resteil 
for the fraction of a second on the front page. It began : 

“ You dear old silly! ” 


The Pavement Artist. 

He was lazy even for a pavement artist. He did not draw 
“ The lleturn of the Hero,” or “ Wliere is your Wandering 
Boy To-night ? ” each morning in coloured chalks upon 
the pavement, but brought the pictures with him 
framed, placing them, side by side, along the flags. 
That was his day’s work. During the other hours till 

sunset he sat at the end of his line of dreadful daubs, 
huddled up against the area railings, a piteous object, 
with his milk-can half full of halfpennies before him, and 
his pale, cunning face screwed into an expression of 
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patient despair. He was a woe-begone sight, and yet 
once, long ago, this weed on the ocean of life had had one 
flash of humour. For hanging on the area railings, just 
above the line of preposterous pictures, was a placard, 6uid 
on it this was written in ornamental lettering : “ All good 
drawing is the gift of God.” 


The Tramp. 

He was one of those strange, mikempt tramps you meet on 
country roads who have quietly shuffled out of civilisation. 
His matted locks fell about lus neck and brushed against 
his straggling beard. Indeed, the only luxuriant thing 
about him was the wilderness of hair that sprawled over 
his head and face. I had seen his kind often on country 
roads, but the other morning I met him prowling in a 
London gutter, peering to right and left, digging his heel - 
in heaps of refuse, hunting, like his ancestors, for food. 
Presently his eyes feU upon the windows of a comer 
warehouse in which were displayed bottles of the latest 
Hair Bestorer, with life-sized “before and after” pictures. 
He examined everything with scmpulous care, reading the 
directions for curing bm^ess and the prices of the various 
bottles. Then he removed his battered hat and gazed at 
the reflection in the plate glass of his own long hair. He 
whistled, seemed to wonder, and slouched on. 


Paris Letter. 

{From our Frmeh Corrttpondont.) 

M. EENi Doumio is a competent critic of a sure but 
narrow range; but it would be difficult to name a more 
antipathetic one. He has neither gaiety nor humour, nor 
individual style, nor charm, nor wit. He is the impersonal 
critic after the heart of M. Bmneti^re, who is content to 
write good French and utter judgments in keeping with 
those of his editor. Of temperament not a suspicion, of 
enthusiasm not a hint, no generous appreciation of gene¬ 
rosity. He is the narrow, catholic, cold, impersonal, dog¬ 
matic critic who fitly occupied a professor’s chair at 
Stanilas College before seating himself at the critic’s desk 
for the Reviit de> Deux Mondgs. 

His several volumes of Mudto mr la Litterature Fraw;ai»«, 
of which I have just received the last, cannot compare 
on any groimd with M. Jules Lemaltre’s studies of con¬ 
temporary literature. All that M. Lemaitre has M. 
Doumic lacks—wit, style, now and then a touch of bright 
sentimentality, comprehensiveness, a supple nature, a 
wide taste, a distinct charm and grace in spite of a certain 
canailUrie which makes us think of an academic street 
arab with his tongue in his cheek, or a cat with sheathed 
claws waiting to catch you unawares with a dainty 
scratch, when we think of M. Jules Lemaitre. But 
M. Doumic is quietly, coldly, antipathetic, without vices 
or virtues to endear him to the reader. As a Catholic 
he holds all individual effort, all generous reform, 
in contempt and detestation. Hence his summary jus¬ 
tice in the case of M. Marcel Prevost’s feminist novels, 
the sort of justice dealt by M. Brunetiere to M. 
Paul Hervieu’s I^i de Vhomme. To maintain that 
women have any' reason for complaint or dissatisfac¬ 
tion, to protend that anything in our social organisations 
might be improved, is to invite his censure. Nothing 
could be more exasperating than his article on Tolstoi’s 
noble book. Resurrection. Out of S 3 nnpathy with the 
generous and ardent Christianism of Tolstoi, which for 
him is nothing better than Socialism, such a chill and un- 
genial nature can seize nothing of the beauty of Tolstoi’s 
work. His criticism of Marcel Prevost’s remarkable books, 
Fredirique and Lea, is inexcusable. A critic who does not 
like an author may be pardoned for demolishing him with¬ 


out even an attempt to understand him, provided he does 
so in a brilliant, paradoxical way, with wit and charm. It 
is immoral, but it is human to strike our enemies hard. 
But to strike with a dull and heavy pen, as M. Doumic 
does, is a double crime. His inability to conceive moral 
delicacy and pride in a woman is shown in his unworthy 
sneer at the g^rl who disdainfully rejects the offer of a 
man who before had wanted to make her his mistress. 
Here M. Provost shows himself the better man of the two, 
a fact M. Doumio is so far from doubting that he con¬ 
tinues in the best of conceit to preach his heavy and utterly 
unjust sermon. The annoying feature in these criticisms 
of M. Doumic is the superb air of moral and intellectual 
superiority this second-rate pedant, without a grain of imagi¬ 
nation or a halfpennyworth of art, gives himself towards 
those who are immeasurably his superiors. He patronises 
Balzac, nods at Tolstoi, kicks Voltaire, disapproves of 
Michelet, with the air of a master. As a critic, this was 
the gpround Sainte-Beuve so admirably held. His tact was 
exquisite. He neither patronised nor jeered at the authors 
he criticised. He andysed and understood them. He 
went to the heart of a book and culled its [flower. He 
was all things that a critic who is not a pedant should be : 
graceful, sentimental, witty, delicate, tender, impertinent, 
human, personal. But, then, Sainte - Beuve was not 
second-rate; he was never dull, never pedantic, like M. 
Doumic. 

Mme. Bentzon is another contributor to M. Brune- 
tiere’s Eeview who makes us regret the good old days of 
the Pere Buloz. Oddly enough Buloz, the founder of this 
eminent Eeview, was a man quite destitute of letters, and 
never was a Eeview before or since so brilliantly edited. 
It is true that there has rarely been such a blaze of genius 
in any land as that which found George Sand, Merimee, 
Musset, Gautier, Balzac, Flaubert and Hugo contemporaries. 
But it needed the peculiar qualities of Buloz to group an 
army of the best writers around him, and found a Eeview 
which to-day subsists upon his memory. Now the Revue 
dee Deux Mondes is edited by a man of letters, an Acade¬ 
mician, and never was it so badly edited. All its brilliance 
has gone, and it has become merely the dull, somnific 
organ of the heaviest bore French letters have produced. 
Verve, brilliance, originality, all the qualities that Buloz 
sought and prized, are religiously tabooed. Brilliant and 
persuasive writers may be found in France, but rarely 
within the covers of M. Brunetiere’s Eeview. While 
Buloz would have cherished M, Anatole France, M. 
Brunetiere gives us Th. Bentzon^ a writer of trivial novels, 
milk - and - water romances, lacking distinction of style, 
characterisation, interest, wit, humour, observation. Her 
last story, Tehilovek, is an inept and feeble novel, com¬ 
monly written, with nothing on earth to recommend it. 
The heroine and hero, cousins and lovers in early youth, 
sillily allow themselves to be separated. He goes to 
Africa, she stays at home, and writes a great novel. The 
eminent critic of the hour analyses it; they fall in love 
and marry, and have a wretched time. They divorce, and 
the African officer returns to his early love. Again, for 
inadequate reason, they separate, and the heroine remains 
a writer of novels. 

The book contains but two lines worth reading, and 
these two lines contain a truth worth noting: “ The 
Anglo-Saxons are haughty of soul, while we Latins are, 
what we have ever been, the real democrats, if that name 
should be applied to those who believe most in human 
fraternity.” But Mme. Bentzon, the writer of this 
mediocre “ lady’s ” novel, is one of the pillars of the Revue 
dee Deux Mondes. Shades of George Sand ! Think of the 
Pure Buloz reading Tehilovek in the alleys of the Elysian 
Fields. Truly will he sigh tout passe, since the glory of 
his Eeview has passed. 

Better reading far is Mathilde Serao’s collection of 
stories Ou Giovannino ou la Mort. It is brightly written, 
with a pleasant stroke of satire, a keen and sensible 
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observation, and a vigorous touch. Hardly literature in 
the real sense of the word, but agreeable prose agreeably 
relating an interesting little tale of an iWian maid, her 
unworthy lover, and rapacious stepmother, with a sharp 
series of tiny suggested domestic scenes around them. 
Such stories may be read in an idle moment, and forgotten 
as easily without rancour towards the futile author, while 
pretentious drivel like Tehelovek excites anger at the 
impertinent claim upon our attention. 

La False, by Henri Lavedan, is, properly speaking, the 
Academician’s first work. Why M. Lavedan was ever 
elected I have yet to understand. La False leaves me 
more than ever in the dark. It lacks the mordant satire, 
the extraordinary cruel suggestiveness of Les Jeunes ; 
it lacks the wickedness, the sparkle, and the wit of 
Nouveau Jeu ; it lacks the conventional virtues of 
Catherine ; and it possesses nothing of itself as compensa¬ 
tion. H. L. 


Children’s Reading Books. 

That the novel has deteriorated is a proposition to which 
many people have of late cheerily assented without 
troubling to specify the excellencies which they miss in 
contemporary fiction and find in its typical forerunners. 
Another dubious proposition which meets with even readier 
acceptance is the improvement in recent years of children’s 
reading books. In a little book, dated 1825, that was 
given the writer by a domestic who had authority over 
him, Sydney asks, “Are the common poultry natives of 
England?” and Lady Mandeville replies “Aristophanes 
calls the cock the Persian bird; and it seems that it was 
known in Persia before Darius and Megabyzus.” It 
would be interesting to know when encydopsedic aunts 
went out of fashion; but even while they were in fashion 
there were other and fairer trees of knowledge. An 
earlier decade opposed the exemplary actuality of “ Early 
Lessons ” alike to such stupefying erudition and the suffo¬ 
cating evangelicism of Mrs. Sherwood. 

What the tiniest children should road from is really a 
question of the highest scientific importance. It is a 
question which involves a theory of articulation (what 
sounds are easiest to utter ?) and a theory of assimilation 
(what thoughts are easiest to understand?). It is very 
possibly easier to write a novel that will pass muster as 
regenerate than to make a book which babyhood will 
imbibe without a declaration of war, 

Yet the feat was accomplished thirty years ago by Mrs. 
Leathley, whose obituary notice we printed last December. 
M. Darton, father of the well-known publisher, Mr. 
Joseph W. Darton (Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.), issued 
eighty-nine works by her. The British Museum takes 
next to no account of these; but one of them, Chickseed 
without Chickseed, whereof half a million was sold, has the 
flavour of a classic. We offer one, and only one, specimen 
of this book: 

Why do you cry ? 

The Doff has bit my leg. 

Why did he do so ? 

I had my bat, and I hit him as he lay on the mat, so he 
ran at me and bit my leg. 

Ah! you may not use the bat if you hit the Dog. It is 
a hot day, and the Dog may go m^. One day a Dog bit 
a boy in the arm, and the boy had his arm cut off, for the 
Dog was mad. 

And did the boy die ? 

Yes, he did die in a day or two. It is not fit to hit a 
Dog if he lie on the mat and is not a bad Dog. Do not 
bit a dog or a cat or a boy. 

The reader will note that the whole of this moving 
dialogue is written in words of three letters. Y'et is there 
nothing archaic or retroure in its texture. The author 
runs playfully into rhyme— e.g., “ It is not fit to hit a dog,” 


as though to show the perfect freedom of her movements 
within her self-prescribed limits. The climax is finely 
studied. The Aild is led by an irresistible chain of 
reasoning to forswear cruelty to dogs. First, by adroit 
questioning he is led to admit that the dog bit because he 
was hit. Secondly, he is warned that a bite from a dog 
may mean a bite from a mad dog, and consequently a 
painful end for the bitten one. Thirdly, an appe^ is made 
to his moral sense—“ It is not fit to hit a Dog if he lie on 
the mat and is not a bad Dog.” The last two lines, at 
first sight the weakest, reveal a complete insight into 
infant nature. Dog, cats, and boys are the only three 
living creatures with whom babies are likely to conflict. 
In naming them separately clear mental pictures are pro¬ 
duced worth any amount of generalisation. It is better 
that by misapprehending his licence baby should be unkind 
to snakes or buffaloes than that he should forget that there 
is anything he may not ill-treat. 

Mrs. Leathley understood then the whole art of didactic 
writing for children: it consists in painting and in talking. 
It is not for nothing that the dialogue has come down to 
us since Socrates as the ideal vehicle for imparting know¬ 
ledge to slow and easUy wearied intelligences. Sandford 
and Merton, The Fairchild Family, Evenings at Home, and 
The Child!s Guide to Knowledge ml show in greater or less 
measure their author’s perception of the uses of dialogue. 
And the life of Mrs. Leathley’s whimsical little book is but 
another witness to the fact that A. without Q. in a child’s 
reading book is as little to be thought of as Q. without 
A. C. 


The Poetry of John Donne. 

Broadly speaking, Jacobean lyric, and still more Caroline 
lyric, is loss of temperament than of convention. Felici¬ 
ties of expression, of music, of courtesy, it has in good 
measure; it charms and delights. But it lacks the inti¬ 
mate interest of personality. It is built upon common 
forms, and is everything rather than immediate and 
human. From this condemnation, if you think it a con¬ 
demnation, you will exempt John Donne. It would be 
almost true to say that John Donne’s temperament became 
the Jacobean convention. Nothing can be more mislead¬ 
ing than to remember that his poems were first printed 
in 1633. For half a century they had been potent in 
MS. There is Walton’s word for it, and Ben Jonson’s, 
that they were written, so far as secular, by his twentieth 
or twenty-fifth year. This must not be pressed too 
literally, but it is clear that his style was already 
formed in the great ’nineties, the spacious days between 
the coming of the Armada and the coming of the 
Stuarts. And then it was unique. Among the contem¬ 
poraries of his early manhood, Donne’s sole affinities are 
with Marlowe. Metaphysical, rugged, and obscure, dowered 
with a macabre imagination and a white-heat of passion, he 
was an entirely new note in a literature dominated, out¬ 
side the drama, by the distant influence of Spenser. The 
pretty fancies of sonnetteers, song-writers, and pastoralists 
he passed on one side, and witched les jeunes with a new 
and poignant lyric, imperfect in technique and full of ex¬ 
travagant conceits, lending itself as all strongly marked 
styles lend themselves, to formal imitation, but in his 
hands, at least, the fascinating reflex of an undeniable 
personality. He did not print, for his ambitions were in 
the world of state, not that of letters; but his precious 
verses tilled innumerable common-place books, and that 
they set the poetic model for the first half of the seventeenth 
century there can be no manner of doubt. True, it was of 
Ben Jonson that Carew and his fellows proclaimed them¬ 
selves the sons; for while Donne read theology in the 
country and strove to get his footing on the slippery steps 
of diplomacy, Jonson lorded it amongst the wits of 
London in “ The Dog, the Triple Tun.” But Jonson him- 
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self, outside his own special realms of dainty masque and 
learned tragedy, owes an unmistakable debt, which he is 
not slow to acknowledge, to the master of lyric and 
occasional verse. 

Since then Donne’s poems are of temperament; they 
bear study as human documents; they are a record of that 
fiery enigmatic “soul’s progress’’ which was the life of 
Donne. Chronologically they fall into three groups. The 
first includes the poems of early manhood, the satires, the 
“ idylls ’’ modelled on Ovid’s Amore>, and the lyrics of love. 
And here, in the lyrics in particular, you may trace two 
somewhat contradictory moous. Sometimes Donne writes 
as the man of pleasure, of bonnet fortunes, with a cynical 
laxity of ethics which goes to explain the almost morbid 
remorsefulness of the sermons of his later years, and with 
a strong sense of the vanity of things which makes pleasure 
and bonnes fortunes but as Dead Sea ashes in the mouth. 
Man delights him not, nor, save for the intoxication of an 
hour, women either. And both the intoxication and its 
reaction are realised and expressed with an almost modem 
subtlely of psycholog^ical insight. On Donne in this mood 
we do not love to linger. Here is, we suspect, the poetry 
of a young mhn, the typical travelled Italianate English¬ 
man, whose precocious experience has been throughout of 
the senses rather than of the heart. And we turn gladly 
to other poems in which Donne writes more wortWly of 
love, with no less psycholo^, and with ah imaginative 
rapture which subordinates «2l time and all existence to the 
emotional fact. Here he gives you, by fits and starts—for, 
alas! his inspiration rarely extends throughout a whole 
poem—some of the finest love poetry in the world. These 
verses should be beads on every lover’s chaplet: 

All kings, and all their favourites, 

All glory of honours, beauties, wits. 

The sun itself, which makes time, as they pass. 

Is elder by a year now than it was 
When thou and I first one another saw. 

All other things to their destruction draw, 

Only our love hath no decay; 

This no to-morrow hath, nor yesterday ; 

Buiming, it never runs from us away. 

But truly keeps his first, last, everlasting day. 

And again: 

1 scarce believe my love to be so pure 
As I had thought it was, 

Because it doth endure 
Vicissitude, and season, as the grass; 

. Methinks I lied all winter, when I swore 
My love was infinite, if spring make it more. 

And yet no greater, but more eminent. 

Love by the spring is grown; 

As in the firmament 

Stars by the sun are not enlarged, but shown. 

Gentle love deeds, as blossoms on a bough, 

From love’s awaken’d root do bud out now. 

A poem of singular beauty concerns an armlet of his 
mistress’ hair worn by the poet, and to be buried with 
him. Throughout life the thought of death was very 
present to Donne: 

Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm. 

Nor question much. 

That subtle wreath of hair, which crowns my arm; 

The mystery, the sign you must not touch ; 

For ’tis my outward soul. 

Viceroy to that, which rmto heaven being gone. 

Will leave this to control 

And keep these limbs, her provinces, from dissolution. 

I do not know that it is particularly sentimental to 
connect the higher spiritual mood of Donne’s love poetry 
with the romance of his marriage. Like Eobert Browning, 
he eloped. The lady was Anne More, daughter of Sir 
George More, of Losely, near Guildford, and niece of the 
Lord Keeper, Lord Egerton, to whom Donne was secretary 


at the time. For some time they loved in secret, and in 
the end, hopelbss of Sir George More’s consent, made a 
clandestine match of it. To the strange circumstances of 
the courtship there are pretty dear allusions in some of 
the poems. 

The second group of Donne’s poems, those of mature 
life, between his marri^e in 1601 and his taking orders 
in 1615, are mostly verse letters to his friends, and to 
certain great ladies, such as Lucy Lady Bedford, who hold 
a court of poets at Twickenham Park, through whom 
Donne probably hoped to obtain State employment. They 
include also some remarkable funeral ele^es, of which 
the best are those on a somewhat enigmatic Mrs. Oecilia 
Boulstred, a friend of Lady Bedford’s, and on Elizabeth 
Drury, the child daughter of Sir Robert Drury of Drury 
Lane. As a flatterer, Donne is magnificent. You may 
not like the use of his pen, but certaimy neither dead' nor 
living were ever celebrated with more splendid hyperbole 
of praise. This is Lady Bedford: 

... I would behold 

You as you’re Virtue’s temple, not as she; 

■What walls of tender crystal her enfold. 

What eyes, hands, bosom, her pure altars be; 

And after this survey, oppose to all 
Babblers of chapels, yon, th’ Escurial. 

Yet not as consecrate, but merely as fair ; 

On these I cast a lay and country eye. 

Of past and future stories, which are rare, 

I find you all record and prophecy. 

Purge but the book of Fate, that it admit 
No sad nor guilty legends—^you are it. 

If good and lovely were not one, of both 

You Were the transcript and original. 

The elements, the parent, and the g;rowth; 

And every piece 01 you is both their all; 

So entire are all your deeds, and yon, that you 
Must do the same things still; you cannot two. 


Leaving then busy praise and all appeal 
To higher courts, sense’s decree is true. 

The mine, the magazine, the common-weal. 

The story of beauty, in Twickenham is, and you. 

Who hath seen one, would both; as, who had been 
In Paradise, would seek the cherubin. 

Finally, as Donne came more and more to occupy himself 
with theology, and especially in his latter years as a 
divine and Dean of St. Paul’s, he also came to regret 
some, at least, of his earlier verse. But, as Walton puts 
it, “ he was not so fallen out with heavenly poetry as to 
forsake that; no, not in his declining age ; witnessed then 
by many divine sonnets, and ouier high, holy and 
harmonious composures.’’ Donne’s divine poems have the 
same intensity of imagination, the same fine exordia which 
are characteristic of his secular verse. Space does not, 
unfortunately, permit of more than one brief example: 

Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those, whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow. 

Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy picture be. 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow. 

And soonest our best men with thee do go. 

Best of their bones, and soul’s delivery. 

Thou’rt slave to Fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell. 

And poppy, or charms can make us sleep as well. 

And better than thy stroke; why swell’st thou then ? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally. 

And Death shall be no more; Death, thou shalt die. 
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Correspondence. 

“ An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.” 

SiE,—As another careful reader of An JEngUthwoman'i 
Lwe-LetUr*, I should like to express my agreement with 
“ Theta’s ” view of the nature of the catastrophe which 
these letters indicate, and at the same time my absolute 
disagreement from what appears to be the general verdict 
upon the book—“Theta’s^’ verdict included. 

There is not, to my mind, the slightest doubt that the 
lovers were brother and sister; the supposition, which 
seems to have contented other critics, of infidelity or fickle¬ 
ness in the man, is contradicted by every word that can 
afford a clue to his character; his action in breaking off 
the engagement is due solely to the statement made to 
him by his mother;, she had appointed a definite time for 
making that statement, but before the expiration of the 
“truce” she foimd silence no longer possible, and she 
spoke. Till she spoke the cause of her opposition was 
a mystery to both lovers equally. 

'V^at conceivable disclosure could have induced that 
man to abandon that girl, whom he had certainly not 
ceased to love, to express at once the deepest respect for 
her and the most positive repudiation of all relations 
between Idiem, and to leave her, without a word of 
explanation, to sob out her life in the torture chamber to 
which he must have known he condemned her without 
possibility of escape or respite ? 

No hypothesis out “ Theta’s ” meets the case. Lunacy 
existing m one or other family might be suggested; but 
apart ^m the fact that in one of the letters £at solution 
is expressly yarded against, it will not explain the 
brutality of we dinouement, which is the one thing that 
needs explanation. “ Theta’s ” hypothesis makes that 
dinouemtnt possible; but it destroys me claim of the book 
to be considered a work of art, and reduces it to the level 
of a revolting practical joke, or at best of, a cheap melo¬ 
drama, in which every probability is sacrificed to the 
demand for sensation. 

That incest, actual or contemplated, may legitimately 
furnish a motive in art I do not wish to deny. Sophocles 
used it, Ford used it, Shelley used it; even Scott used 
it — though so carefully avoiding any appeal to the 
imagination of his readers that nine out of ten people read 
Aedgauntlet without a qualm. The province of the artist 
includes the whole realm of human nature, regular and 
irregular; but his choice is limited. All things are 
possible for him, but not all things are expedient. He 
has no right to impose a monstrosity upon us as a type. 
It is quite possible that a man sho^d cook his children 
for breakfast, but a story written on the supposition that 
a good man might do so would be worthless; and as a 
story An EngUahwoman'» Lova-LetUra are worthless for this 
veiy reason, that the particular men and women invented 
by the author would not have acted as they are made to 
act. The latter part of the book is a piece of mere wanton 
cruelty, wholly inconsistent with what we are shown of 
the characters of the person^es who are made responsible 
for it. Indeed, any man who had come to know the 
writer of those letters must have known better than to 
keep the secret from her, whatever it was; in surround¬ 
ing her victim with a conspiracy of silence the author 
is taking an impaxdonable liberty with the human race; 
she is flouting the. unity of human character. 

Of the general scheme of the book there is little to say. 
Setting aside the “ Explanation,” in which the author’s 
tongue is so plainly in her cheek that it hardly becomes 
anyone to draw attention to it, the rest is a very skilful 
api)oal to the present appetite for “ interiors,” which the 
publication of Mrs. Browning’s letters seems to have 
whetted amazingly. The heroine is dragged into view, 
stripped bare for inspection, and then (lest we should 
doubt her flesh and blood) flayed alive before our eyes; 


we touch at once the zenith of sensationalism and the 
nadir of decency; and the pity of it is that “ even thevery 
elect are deceived ” into approval.—I am, &c.. 

Phi, 


“The Story of Ronald Kestrel.” 

Sib,— I hold to the notion that the average author does 
not cherish nateful feeling toward the average reviewer 
of books. Broadly speaking, I fancy the author just^ed 
in this apparent churlishness—at all events, in the case of 
reviewers who write for newspapers as distinguished from 
other periodicals. 

The foregoing is not intended as an essay in pointless¬ 
ness. Quite the reverse. I want to say that I read all 
the Aoadehy’s reviews of books, enjoy most of them, and, 
with never an exception, have felt really grateful in the 
matter of Academy reviews of my own work. That of 
The Story of Ronald Keatrel in your last issue is a case in 
point. “ But it is not as good as Mr. Dawson’s best.” I 
want to thank you for perceiving that. Having also stated 
it, would you mind further stating the reason of my 
pleasure in your recognition of the fact ? That reason is 
this: the book in question was written two yeara before 
“ Mr. Dawson’s best ” (i.e., Daniel Whyte) ; and the said 
Dawson has to confess to a kind of literary deformity 
which makes revision impossible to him. I have never 
been able to revise anything, save my own and my chiefs 
moral editorials in Australian back:-blocks newspapers. 
Never real work. That, in my case, has to face the blasts 
of the autumnal season in its buff, so to say—as it is bom. 
And now you see why I am glad. The “ best ” was the 
mellowed, later growth. Whereat I rejoice, hopefully. 
And as for “ Mr. Dawson having always drawn too much, 
upon his own adventures,” you know (I won’t shuffle by 
dilating upon the merits of flrst-hand studies, because I 
well know what you mean. Only give Mr. Dawson a 
little time. He has lived a lot in a little while. It lay 
there, outspread at his hand) you cannot credit me with 
having personally, and in the flesh, struggled through aU 
the adventuring of In the Bight of Benin and African Nights' 
Entertainment, I am sure. 

One other word, please. Is my little “ advertisement ” 
of Ronald Keatrel truly in verse ? I give you my word and 
honour that I wrote it for prose in a note to my publisher; 
note, advertisement,, stamping and addressing occupying 
no more than five minutes.—I am, Ac., 

A. J. Dawson. 


“Ada Negri.” 

Sir, —I observe that one of your writers describes Ada 
Negri as an “ apostate,” and since her marriage to a 
wealthy capitalist neglects to plead the cause of the poor 
and the oppressed, as aforetime. 

On the contrary, I hear from an Italian lady, “ Tuttora 
scrive, e fa conferenze.” Her mother was a weaver when 
Ada was bom at Lodi, in Lombardy. To gain an honest 
livelihood she took a post as schoolmistress at Motta Yia- 
conti, until she met, and married. Signor Qarlanda, her 
lately chosen husband. 

My friend, without knowing anything of this corre¬ 
spondence, quotes to me from memory some hrani of 
Signora Garlanda’s verses, which, to save space, I will 
translate into English prose : 

My heart weeps blood at sight of gpeat souls in darlc- 
nes< ; they are the starving and oppressed. 

What truce or relief did they ever get from cruel and 
unrelenting nature ? 

Still they bore no hatred! 

Have they not seen the com grow? Still they stole 
not! 
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Haye they not drank and tears—been brutally 
gihitten on the cheek by &nd and tyrannical injustice P 
Still they never killed ! 

Have they not wandered through ice and storms in 
poverty and contumely, without home, bread, or clothing P 
Still ttey believed in a Gk)d! 

Had they not a bundle of straw to sleep upon, wretched 
and filth-bespattered, and an hospital where to die P 

StUl they perished always loving! 


I know not if these lines, are from either of Ada Negri’s 
volumes of poems, Fatalita or Tempette, but they are words 
that bum with sacred fire.—I am, &o., 

WiLLIAU Mebcsb. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 64 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prise of One Guinea for the best poem of 
welcome to Lord Roberts, not ezoeeding eixteen lines. We award 
the prise to Mr. Alfred Edward Wright, Inverinste Villa, Attadale- 
road, Inverness, for the following : 

One voice, one mind, one heart be ours. 

One great aoolsim from sea to eea, 

To him, who led to victory 

The stsxtled Empire’s gather'd powers. 

He gave men hope and steadied nerve, 

So gentle-strong to think and do. 

So modest he, so good and true, 

Our faith in him oonld never swerve; 

Who, at the call of duty, gave 
His nnbow'd weight of stealing years; 

Suppress'd his heart, kept back his tei^ 

And laid his sorrow in the grave. 

No Roman triumph his shall be ; 

Our stintless praiM is greater far— 

The triumph of the single star. 

The single star which all men see. 

[A. E. W., Inverness.] 

Other poems foUow; 

India knows him; eaoh Hindoo 
Marvels at this strangest man. 

Who had power, and yet was true, 

Who the thing he said must do, 

Even in Afghanistan. 

Europt knows him : Franoe may sneer 
At a general who is jost: 

Armans, who obey in fear. 

Slaves who serve when knont is neacr, 

Wonder at his soldiers’ trust. 

England knows him—knows the why 
He inspires the trust that moves 
Every heart to loyal faith, 

Knows her meanbig as she saith, 

"England trutU tlw man she lovet” 

[G. B., Brentwood.] 


Hero we hail thee, not for fortitude 
Alone, or wit, or high strat^io skill; 

Nor that thou mad'st thine own the heavenly will— 

A soldier-saint; bnt rather for that mood 
Host gradous, rarest, which wonld fain make good 
The world's nogentleness, and gave to least 
And last of men—nay, to the tortured beast— 

A home in thoughts where love and pity brood. 

There are whom Peaoe makes kind ; not so with thee. 
Nursling of War I whom yet her searching breath 
Could sear not, nor the guerdons she would give 
Seduce from fealties that shall outlive 
Her lurid cult, and in her place of death 
Rear-altars to a new humanity. 

[M. A. W., London.] 


Ton heard your oountry’s mandate and obeyed ; 

She oalled you in your sorrow, you arose 
Her son and servant; and with instant aid 
Went forth to meet the menace of her foes. 

Foremost alike in military fame. 

And kindly forethought, and all oourteey. 

Tour past and present kindled to a flame 
The oonquering ardour of your soldiery. 

We hail yon now, for your aooomplished toil— 

Fair f idl the sequel to the clearing cloud I 
Again, upon our own inviolate soil. 

We hail you with our weloome warm and prond I 

• For with her loyidty of kindred blood 

You kept our Empire’s honour fair and free. 

And Britain honours that wide brotherhood 
In yon, the pattern of her ohivaby. 

fL S., Brighton.] 

With the ctmnon’s boom, and the bunting flying 
From roof and casement and stately mast, 

We give our hero, of fame undying, 

A glorious weloome home at last. 

Pieroed with the cruel thorns of sorrow, 

'With bleeding heart was thy task begun ; 

But now is dawning a fair to-morrow— 

The foe is scattered, thy work is done. 

Thou hast oovered thy name with glory. 

Brilliant, generous to the end; 

Thou wilt live in our island’s story. 

The soldier’s “ darling ’’—the Army’s friend. 

A prouder title could none desire I 
Nobly, " Bo^’’ hast thou played thy part t 
With tears of joy and with words of Are, 

England now olaspe thee to her heart I 

[F. B. D., Torquay.] 

When in the gloomy time of her despite I 

Thy country oalled on thee, though scarce yet cold 

Thy gallant son’s life-blood, yet as of old. 

When the fierce Afghan warred against our right, 

No logg^ard thou ; before thee, swift to smite, 

In hm^ong rout the stricken foe was rolled 
From arid plain and torrid mountain bold. 

By many a toilsome march and stubborn fight. 

Victorious now we hail thee; yet the rest 
Whioh is the victor’s due thou seekest not, 

Embracing that new task the fates allot. 

That, welded by thy counsel strong and sane^ 

Puiswt our arms may be by all oonfessed ; 

Thus still in peaoe new triumphs shalt thou gain. 

[E. W. H., Manchester.] 

Sixteen other poems sent in. 


Competition No. 65 (New Series). 

We offer a prise of One Guinea for a list of the ten books written 
in English in the nineteenth century which no English home 
should be without. We exclude works, enoyolopsedias, and works 
of reference generally. The best list will be iden^ed by plebisoite. 

Rulsb. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, Thb Aoademt, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, December 19, Eaoh answer must be aooompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can. 
not enter into competition. Competitms sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany eaoh attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be consider^ 


Special cloth catee for linding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8«. 9 i. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43 , Chancery-lane. 
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S OTHEBAN’S PEICE CURRENT 
of LITERATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST Or NBWLY.PUKCHASKD 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

No. 603, just published for DECEMBBE, i)ost tree on 
application. 

Also Catalogue of Newly-bonnd Books tor the 
Library or Ihreeentaiion. 

H. BOTHEEAN A CO., Booksellers, 110,Strand,W.C.; 
and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


w 


ILFEID M. VOYNICH. 


CATALOGUE No. 3 IN PEEPAEATION. 
CATALOGUE No. 1. Is., and CATALOGUE 
No. 2, 2a.6d., 

May be had on application at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
A Large Collect'on of Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Century Books on view. 

D ENNT’H CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS 

for PRESENTS sul PRIZES, Just Ready. A Irae 
Ml«ctloa in itock at full IHteouat Prioe* for Cash.—Noto New 
A<ldr««. A. * F. DENNY, 147, dtrmni Wert End Branch: 
2. Ch&ringCroM, 8.W. 

W ILLIAMS A NOB 0 ATB. 
IK POSTERS or roBUoa books, 

14, <Itaclskta Sttsst, Oofsnl awdsfc ID. Sjutli rrsdsrtsk St. 
iMul»arsl».a»l7. Bco«dSttstt,Oxtor4. 
OATAIiOaiTES post Itso OS spplMatisa. 


B AEDEKER’S * BADDBLEY’S 

TODET8T3* OtTIDB BOOKS. 

VfW tolly detolted OATAliOatTB tent pMt frMonnpplionUoa. 

D0LA1J B 00., 17, Boro SocAnc. Loroov, W. 


B ooks. R are and OUT-OF-PRINT, SUP- 

PLIED-StAtewanto. CATALO^ESJ^- Librari^ 
and Small Paroele Purohaaed forCkah. WANT^. Oardiner*a 
HISTORY. 2 vola., 1S63. — Hollajid Oo., Book Merabanta. 
Birmingham. __ 


B ooks wanted.— 25«. each given for any 

PreoenUtloo Volume, with Inwriotlon. written inside 
brDlek(mi,Thaoker«j, Brownina Lamb. Keats, Shdller.Te&nyw 
soa, Sontt, Ihang. and any notable Anthora. 8pecW Llrt 18,000 
Book! Wanted) free.—BAKn'a. John Bright Si., Birmingham. 


T rrBEA.BT RBSBA.KCH. —A Geatlemaa, 

Li experteooed In Uteiw Work, and who baa aooem to toe 
•rttUb Moseom Reading Boom, la open to wi^e mto 
Anthor or any peraon requiring aealmnw io wterw Be* 
aewh, or In eeeins Work throogh the Pr^ TiaaaUtl^ 
andertakeo from rrneh, Italian, or Spa^^ —Apply, by 
latter, to D. a Dattaa, 181, Strand, London, W.O. _ 


G RAHAM’S TTPE-WRITINO OFFICE. 

93.COCK8PDR STREET, PALL MALL—All klnd'^of 
difficnll MSS. receive careful attention from ixraeiBWcao 
workera. Sp^roen page and references lent If deaired. Over 
five yean* experience. 

T ype-writing promptly and aoonrately 

done. lOd. per 1,000 worda Samplea and referenoaa. 
Wam.Ooplea.-AddreH. Mias Ma»tR,18. M»rtimer Oreaoent, 
N.W. 


The Bookof the “Foadroyant, 

NELSON’S FLAGSHIP. 


Y oung writers of prose or verse 

should Mnd dumped eUTelope for fnll Frospwtns of 
“ Literary Tuition per Poet,’ aa conduotw by B, L. HAERia* 
Bickford. P.S.So. <Lond.). fix-Preajdeot of, and Critic to. the 
Intematiooal Litera*T Aaaooiation; Critic to the Junior 
Literary Aaaociatlon, Ac., Ac. MSS. criticii^. oprrw^ and 
commented on weekly, accompanied by ” Fmorical Papera 
Phxea and Payment nave been won by Mr- Bickford a Pufijl*- 
—Addrew Thoroiey Uouae, Redruth. (Please mention Tub 
Acammy ) ______ 

T he rev. william o. stbwart, 

LUB . LBCTDRESon Hl-tTOEYand blTBRATDRE, 
utd glvM bfeaSONS in KLOOUTION nnd in COMPOStTUW, 
Orally or by Coriwpondenco.—7. Spencer Roul, WMwUworth 
Common. 8. w.___ 


T YPE-WRITER. —AUTHORS’ MSS. 

COPIED with nocntmoy nnd doepMoh. Cnrlmn Dnpll- 
entes. Circulnm Exnminntion Paper,. k^MIs. K Tionn, 23, 
MnlLlnnd Park VUlnr. Hayorstock mil, N.W.—BrtnblUhod 1884. 


H B 


DOWNS SO 

8BAFORD, SUSSEX. 


H O O Ly 


Head MUtreaa—Miaa LUCY RC^INSON. M.A. 

(lAte Second Mfetreaa St. Felix School. South wold). 
Referenoea: The Principal of Bedford College, London, The 
Master of Peterhou«e. Ac.___ 


R 


>» 


TFn’fe to OOODALL, LAMB and 
HEIOHWAY, Ltd., Manchester, for the 
above, containing beautiful Reproductions of 
rare Portraits, reproduced from Old Prints 
in the British Museum of Nelson and his 
Captains, not elsewhere procurable, which will 
be sent post free on approval. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Alb.marle Street, Plcondllly. W. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1901. 
Lecturb Hour, 3 o'clock p.m. 

CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

Sir ROBERT BALL. 3t.A, LL.D.. D Sc , FR8 . LowndMO 
Profowor of Astronomy. Onivetolty of Cninbridgn —six 
LECTURES (Adapted to • Juvenile Auditory) on GREAT 
CHAPTERS from the BOOK of NATURE. On Doc 27 
(Thurwinvl, f'tic. 29.1900. Jnn. 1. 3. 5. 8,1901. One Gulnon the 
Course; Children under 18, Half*a-Quioea. 

Profesaor J. A. EWING, U A..P.R.S.. M;Inat.C.E., Pimf^r 
of Mechaniam and ^plied Mrcbani ca . Unlveralty of Cam» 
bridge.-SIX LECTrB^ ou “PRACTICAL 

(BxperimeotaUy Treated): First Prioc‘Pj« 

tFationa** On Tueadaya, Jan. 15, ?i. 99, Feb. 5, 12, 12. One 

Guinea the Course. 

ALLAN MACFADYEN. M.D.. B.8e., Je^er Inatlti^ of 
Preventive Modicin. Pull-rinn ftyfoMor of fiV; 

FIVE LECTURES on "THE CELL M the UNIT of LIFE. 
On Tuowiny., Fob. 26. March 6,12,19,26. One Golnea. 

ARTHUR WILLEY, M.A.. D.So.. Lecturer on B'olotv In 
Onyf Hnipital-THREE I.BCTUREB on "THE ORlop of 
VERTEBRATE ANIMALS." On ThnndayA Jan. 17, 24,31. 
Half>a-Qotnea. 

Th. Rev. HENRY GREY GRAHAM. Author of '‘Th. 
Social Life of Scotland In the Ei^toenth Century. -THREE 
LECT0RE3 on “SOCIETY in TRANCE before the REVO¬ 
LUTION." On Thnrwiay.. Fob. 7, M, 21. Half-a-Ouinoa. 

Profeotor PERCY GARDNER. Litt D.. M.A.. Prefer of 
Arnhmnlorv Kutl Art Univmraity of Oxford.—THREE LEC"* 
TORES S ^REEK“SidB,<V*AN, PORTRAIT SCULP- 
TORE IUIustrato.1 by Lantern Slidcal." On Thuradayi, Fob. 
28. March 7, lA Halfo-Oulnoa. 

Sir WYKE BAYLISS, F.8.A.. Prosldonl of the Royal ^lety 
of Briti.h Artist*.—TWii LECTURES on ■•SUAKBsyjAlRB 
In hU RELATION to hi. CONTEMPORARIES Ul ART." On 
Thurwian, March 21,28. Half-adiuinoa. 

Profostor R. K. DOUGLAS. Keeper of Oriental Book, and 
ManoMrinU, British MuMum: ProfoSKir of Cbineto. KinT, 
College. London —TWO LECTURES on THE GOVERN- 
MBN^r and PEOPLE of CHINA." On Saturdays, Jnn. 19, 28. 
Half-a*Quinea. 

F. rORDRR. Eiq.. F.R.A.M,-THRB^ LECTURES on 
“VOCAL MUSIC: lU Growth Mnd Decay (with Musical lllui* 
tratiooa).** On Saturdays. Feb. 2. 9.16. Half-a-Guinea. 

The Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH. M.A.. D.O.L.. Ms D., 
Se.D , F.H 8., M.R.I., Professor of Natuml Philovph.y. R.I.- 
HIX LECTURES on “SOUND and VIBRATIONS. On 
Saturdays. Feb. 21, March 2. 9.16. 23,30. One Guinea. 

SubicTlptloo (to Non-Membew) to all Couwm of j^turea 
(extending from Chrlrtroaa to Midsummer). Two Guinoas. 
Tickets iesued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on 
receipt of Cheque or Poat-olhoe Order. * « t _ 

Membm m-w purchase nor tB«s th 4M TaaBC Sikolb Lbcpcrb 
Tickets, avaiutble for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a- 
Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will b^n on 
January 19th. at 9 p.m.. when Prof^r DEWAR will a 
DISCOURSE on “GA'*ES at the BEGINNING and END^ 
theCENTURY" SucoeediM DI8<’ODRSES will nrobjbly be 
given by Dr. ADOLPHUS WTWARD (MsaUr of Peterhouw). 
Right Rev. Monaiguor GERALD MOLLOY, ”• 

BRYAN. Professor J. J. THOMSON, Sir W. ROBERT8- 
AU8TEN. H HARGINGE CUNYNGHAME. Em W A. 
9HBNSTONB, Esq. Dr. HORACE T. BROWN, The RDht 
Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, and other gentlemen. To these 
Meetings Memben and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested toapply 
to the SecreUry. Whan proposed they are immediately 
ailmittod to all the Leoturo.i, to the Friday Evening Mwtinga 
and to the Library and Reading Rooms: and their Families 
sre admitted to the Lectures at a redu^l charge. Payment: 
First Year. Ten Guineas; afterwards. Five Guineas a year; or 
a companion of Sixty Guineas. 


UNA. 


Elliot Stoc ks Hei Pnb licatioDS. 

In demy Svo, bound in buckram, 78.6d. net. 

RAILWAY RUNS in THREE 

rOKTlSEXTS. A Short Record of Actual 
Performances on some European, ^naaian, 
Australian, and American Railways. By J. i. 
BURTON ALEXANDER. 

This volume oonUins the personal obs*iwatlon8 of the 
either whilst riding oo the engine or io \be tral o. The^kai 
and actual times of each run are given, also ^beloid^wu^d 
the oiaM of looo. by which the train was baule^ 
noted, and there are explanatory not« opponte ?[Jbs 

_ .......ki. kw^r »k4. wnrk ilnne struck the GiiseirTsr, 


A tONQ OP ENQI.AND IN THl YEAR 
NINETEEN HUNDREDb 

By WILLIAM GERARD. 

38, Cil. net. 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 


wRl be handy as a book of reference, tuornng lu 

the relative performances of many celebrated trains all over 

the world. 

A 8EAtONABI.e OHIIISTKiAS OIFT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

THE FORGO TTEN MEL 0 D Y. 

By ONE WHO EBMKMBERS IT. A Chrittmas 
Rocital. 

In this tale the criUoal and sceptical spirit of 
in prominently, and the keeping of i^rittmas 1* |? 

both the lively gossiping style and the {hou^t^ 

making it a suitable book to place on a pile of suggested 
Christmas presents for the coming season. 

NEW NOVEL.— In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

ALIENS AFLOAT. A Stortf 

of tho Sea. By H, E. ACRAMAN COATE, 
Author of “Realitiesof Sea Life.” 

“Some found in a previous Wk by Mr. U’Jato JJj® 
story of the sailor's life since Dimas ‘Two 
Mast.' The preient novel Is neither »>ettcr 
• Realities of Sea Life.’ bas a ‘ purp;*f 

of th’ se who have what Gotham called no slnster .ntsrert 
will sympathise."—.ttAsiMSum. 

In small crown 8vo, cloth, price 28. Od. 

ALL CHANGE. Jottings at 

the Junction of fie Ktne'een^ Twentieth 
Centuries. By WILFRED WOOLLAM, M.A., 
LL.M., Camb. 

new volume of fairy taler. 

In crown Sv*'', cloth, price 6a. 

FRIENDS OLD and NEW. 

Twenty German Nursery ““d Faio;Tal66. T^ne- 
lated iuto EogUflliaud Retold by SOPHIE HI RCH. 
Children will end In the vnlnme ondlew amawment ootn- 
blned with io.tructloa."-«« UapUat Tima <tnd . 

••The book i. m thoroughly lotewllng S'Pf'l 
that it. miwiion in the omwery or tohoolroom should be a very 
helpful one.”—Damlss Advertiur. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Patemo.tsr Row, London, E. C. 

MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


R otal historical HOCIBTY 

(Incorporated by Royal Cliarler). 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—A. W. WARD, E<q.. Litt.D. 
THURSDAY. DrceMHKR Wth. 5 p.m.. nt ST. MARTIN’S 
TOWN HALL, Charing Cross, the f.»l'o-elng Paper will be rev-l: 
“THE EARTA’ RELATIONS )*e ween the SLAVS and 
the TEUTONS," by RONALD W. HE.VTON. M.A. 
HUBERT HALL. Director and Hon. Secretary. 
115, .St. Martin's Lane. W.C. 

L ondon library. 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. „ 

pATUoa—H.R.H. THE PRlJiOE OF WADES, K.O. 

PaisiDivT—LBSLIE STEPilEri, Eto „ ^ 
ViflK.PitBSfDBHTS^Ttie Righf Hon. A. J. BALFoUR. M.P., the 
^‘"RriSrt‘Rev"”he LORI? BISHOP of LON J)‘>J. HEaBfcRT 
SPENCER. Eiq.; the Rigut Hon.W.E. H LECKY, M.P , 

Teombm—R ight Hon Sir M. GRANT DOPF. R'eM Mrtn 
* LORD AVEBURY, F.R.H., Right Hon. EAKL of R03t.* 

Tl^'^Libravy contains about 2'>»,000 Volume*'of Anrient and 
Modern Literalurn. io Various Liuguages- Subgenph m, £3 
a year; LifeMetnbership. according to age Fifteen Volumes 
ate allowed t<» Country aud Ten toTownMemijers. Beidma 
Room Open from 10 till balf.past 6. CATALOiJUE, Fifth 
EMltlon. la-W 2 vols.. royal 8vo. price 91 b. ; to Memtiers, l«. 

C. T. UAGBERQ WRIGHT, LL.D.. Seiretary and Liorarian 


aUBSOBIPriOSS ror S Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

OAK BE ESTERBD AT ANY DATR 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEA.80N ABB NOW in 
OIBCULATION. 

ProspeotuMS of Twms free on appUoalloiL 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thoasaod Surplus (Copies of Books always ON SALS 
(Secoud Hand). Also a large Scleetlon of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, BIRTHDAY, 
AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 31. NSW 0SF03D STREET; 

241, Bromptou Road, B.W.; 41, Quseo VictoriA 
Street, K.O., Lokdok; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MAVoaxRmia. 


Digitizeid by 


Google 
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SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE. 

To be Publlehed under the Direction of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

rpHB Ooonoil of the Aathropologioal lostitate hu eatablighed, 
onder.the above title, a Monthly Beoord of proKres. in the 
▼arions branches of the Study of Man. 

Ira contents will inolnde oontribntions to Physical Anthropology, 
Ethnography, and Psychology ; the Study of Language, and the 
earlier stages of Civilisation, Industry, and Art; and the History 
of Social Institutions and of Moral and Beligious Ideas. 

Each number of “Ma:n'” will consist of 16 imperial 8vo pages, 
with oooasional illustrations in the text; together with one full- 
page plate, and will include ; 

(1.) Original articles, notes, and correspondence. 

(2.) Beviews of books, and summaries of Journals and 
Proceedings. 

(3.) Reports of meetings of Sooieties. 

(4.) Descriptive notices of acquisitions of Museums, and 
private oolleotions. 

(5.) Bibliographies. 

For convenience of reference, each article will he furnished with 
oatoh-titles in clarendon type, giving the subject and the author's 
name, and with a distinct reference number in the margin. 


The First Number of “ Mak ” will be ready in January, 
1901, and may be obtained from the Anthropological Institute, 
3 , Hanover Square, London, IF., and through all Booksdlers. 

Price Is. monthly; or 10s. subscription per annum, 
prepaid. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 

66 ., Claret roan, gilt, lUnstr^ed. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIA MONO JUBILEE 

Loudon: BiurKur,M aismil A Co. Llangollen: l>ABLi.eToa A Co. 

DARLINGTONS’ IaNDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8 to. OSB SBILLIBQ BACH. Dlustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minieter; Profeesor 
JOHN RU8KIN, LL.D.; BOBEKT BBOWJIING: A. W. KINGLAKE: 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOBEBT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and ite BEACONS. THE WYE TALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE; HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. PBNMAENMAWR,I 
) LLANKAIBFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. I 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABBBDOVET. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, A FBSTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGBLLY, HARLECH, OBICCIBTH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WOROB8TBB, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the 

leading Hotels throogbout the world. 

** What would not the intelligent tonriet in Paris or Rome give for euch a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes ! ”— The Times. 

** The best Handbook to London ever issued ."—Liverpool Daily Post. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 68.—CO Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. 0. COOK and B. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Indix of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen: DAKLINGTON A CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kknt k Co., Ltd, 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


NEW VOLOME BY DR. W. fl. FITCHETT. 

JUST PUBLISEUilD.—Crown 8 vo, Os. 

WELLINGTON’S MEN. 

SOME SOLDIER.AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

[Kincaid's ‘‘Adventure* in the Rifle “ Ritteman Harris/’ Anton's 

“ Military Life/* Mercer's ” Waterloo/'] 

Kdited by W. H. FITCHBTT, M.A., LL.D . 

Author of “ How England Saved Europe/' “ Deeds that Won the Empire/* 

“ Fights for the Flag/' Ac. 

*rHi« work dooerltooo war ao oooa by tho man In tho 
ranks. Thoro Is oneuigh roalltr abowt It to It biotorleal 
valuoi with oufRolont personal Incidontto mako It as rsad- 
able as a novsi. __ 

A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR. 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

IN THE RANKS OF THE C.I.V. 

A Narrativs and Diary oF Personal ■xporionoos with 
tho CeteVe BattOFy fUoTi. ArttUen' Cooioanyl in South Africa. 

By “ Driver " ERSKINE CHILDERS, Clerk in the Hou«e of Commons 
Punch.—** A series of unpremeditated pictures of campaign life iuvaluahlc 
for their graphic touch.” 

Daily Netes.^** If any one wants to have an idea of what it really means to 
l)e a Volunteer in war, let him read the exceedingly inteiwting narrative of 

‘Driver' Erskine Childers.One could not imagine a more intelligent 

Volunteer.' ’ _ 

HR. CONAN DOYLE'S “HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR,” 

ADOPTED FOR HOLIDAY READING AT WINCHESTER. 

3G,300 copies printed. 

The great BOER WAR 

By A. CONAN DOVLE. 

SEVENTH IMPRESSION.—With Maps, large crjwn 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

ADOPTED FOR HOLIDAY READING AT HARROW. 

NOW READY.—New and Cheaper lUustrated Edition (th. 23rd Edition). 

THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan 

DOYXE. With 9 Fidl-Pagd Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 3a. 6 d. 


A LIFETIME in SOUTH AFRICA: being 

ths Rseollactlons of ths First Prsmiar oif Natal* By the 

Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.Q., Author of “George Lindon,” 
“The Colonies and the Century,” &c. Large crown Rvo, Ids. 6 d. 

Pall Mall Gazette.^** Few could write a South African book carrying so 
much authority as one by Sir John Robinson, and these reminisoencea con¬ 
stitute one triumphant ttiatimonial to the ])ersi 8 tcnce for good of British Men. 
It is a story to make every Briton proud of hi<i race, of Natal, and of Sir John 
^biuson, and a story for every Briton to read.” 

A TREASURY of IRISH POETRY in the 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 

Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. HOLLEBTON- 
Cr<*wn 6 vo, 7s. 6 d. 

The most comprehensive and repreaentalive collection of poems- 
(in English) by Irish authors that boa jet appeared, and for that reason is 
deserving of a place on the bookslielvea of every jioeU’j'-lover.” 

DOMESTICITIES: a Little Book o 

Houpphold Impresalon** By E. V. LUCAS. Small fcap. 8 vo, 09 

lord LILFORD (THOMAS LITTLE- 

TON, FOUIITH BftRON, P.Z.8.. President of the British Ornitho¬ 
logists’ Union): a Memoir. By his SISTER. With an Introduction by 
the BISHOP of LONDON. With Portrair, 16 FuU-Page Illustrations, 
and u Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8 vo, 10s. 6 d. 

CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. 

Reprinted from the CornAtW By the AUTHOR of “PACKS 

from a PRIVATE DIARY.” Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 


NEIF STORY BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 

THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for January contains the first instalment of a MEW SERIAL 8TORV 
by STANLEY J. WEVMAN, Author of “A Oan.lomAn of 
Prance," “The Caetle inn," J;c., entitled 

COUNT HANNIBAL, 


and the following contributions: 

Qkokok 

By 


WITH the HUNTRESS. 

Mkkvdith. 

OUR BIRTH and PARENTAGE. 

Gbokok M. Smith. 

MORE LIGHT on ST. HELENA. 
ComoDunicatod hy Miss Douothv 
MAMshiy Pi.LvntLL, and Edited by 
tho Kiiriit Hon. Sir Hskbket 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No. 3. By 
Mrs. Rich.mond Uiuhik. 


HOW I ACTED the MISSIONARY, 
and WHAT CAME OF IT. By 

Sir &BXUV M. StAKLET. 

A TRAGEDY from the TRIVIAL. 

By Miss Makt E. Wilkins. 

EXAMINATIONS In FICTION. By 
Andelw LaMG. 

THE TALE of the GREAT MUTINY. 
1. MUNGUL PANDY. By the Rev. 
W. H. FiTCHEiT, LL.D. 


THE MILITARY LESSONS of the PROVINCIAL LETTERS I. FROM 


WAR. By A. Conan Doyi.l. 

At all Bookfeellers’ and Newsagents*. 


STAMFORD. By Uruanus Sylvan. 
PRICK ONE SHILLING. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W, 


Digitized by LjOOQle 
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GHATTO & WINDUS’S MEW BOOKS 

THE INIMITABLE MBS. MASSINQHAM: 

» ^mance of Botany Bjy. By HERBBaT COMPrON. down 8vo, 
clotb, gilt top, 6s. 

V. 4 **?®!*i- ** we read » deHjrhtful s Graphic. 

A book tbst li deeerrliw of high praue for i(« reflued and exciaisite delineation of 
ohancter and eoniummato •kill In narrative in vhat U in paru a perfect idrll The 
^t charm ofj^s ^kllM in the waj In which Owtna lights uJ^ewSJile nairaUveirith 

*• fawloating heroinee that have ever been 

crated. Robert JLouU StfVooaon hlmaelf need not have been ashamed of her....A moat 
noteworthy book.’’>»LMdi Uerevry. 

•• Uust take rank m one of the ^lly good noveU of the year.. ..Mr. Compton* ficUon has 
the tne rommitio air, the tndefijiable finality of charm. In addition, he ha* evidently special 
Imowledge of the matter* of fact he ^trodncev.a spirited imagination, and an excellent 

“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT ": a Drama 

of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAJID, Author of 
“ Madame IzAn.” Crown 8to, cloth, gilt top, Os. 

••A deiioioos intorlud. of Rom. bring, us .t 1 ut to • Kioae of real power and Paaalon.. 

Seetontoi can laU to appreclte^ really 
brilliant piotnie of Imperial Rome here giren.... A atirring and memorable rtorj-." 

"New Md fcntMtlo..j.itrong, originiU, and striking."-Ba«p OrapAS* *"**'‘' 

Mm. Oampbell Praed has always exlubited a praiseworthy desire to bd uncoaveotional 
inheroholoeof ii^i/aforhorstono.,and la‘Aaa W.toh in the Night • ahe is. In that reeoecl, 

“'i**'’ ‘■“‘’Me in mysticism 

mil nad tliat in As a Watch in the Might the writer has composed a story fertilein imasi- 
batJon .. .compact of abnormal incident preaented in a thoroughly up-to-date settiog.">-Gi^ 

OTHER NEW SIX-SHILLINO NOVELS. 

THE FOURTH GENERATION. By Walter 

_BK8ANT, Author of “ The Orange Girl. ’ THIRD EDITION. 

..y.*—Loiw«m ' 


** This profoundly interesting story.* 


don ^warferty RevUne. 


THE MAN that CORRUPTED HADLEY- 

BDRG, &c. By MARK TWAIN. THIRD EDITION. 

“ Showa Hark Tssaln at hU very bet ."—Black attd While. 

AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By William 

WESTALL, Author of ** VTith the Red Baarle,'’ &c. 

•* A story of refreshing novelty as t*> conception and of admirable plaudbility as to its 
plan. It Is also unusually well written."—HestminstertfoseOs. i-v «• 

PHILIP WIN WOOD. By R. Neilson 

STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations by B. W. H<icii>toiv. 

JL * vmlsemhlance.* of Defoe, and holding you from first to last by 

its fidelity to human nature and to human life.*— Tkoughti. ’ 

THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and THREE 

BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE MAN7ILLE PENN. 

• An exeeplionally good story."—LioycT* New, 

IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By Bertha 

THOMAS. SECOND EDITION. 

This eieellent story. It is good throughout.”—Bookman. 


NEW THREB-AND-SIXPBNNY BOOKS. 

THE SMALL PART LADY. By George 

R. SIMS (D.iooifi:T). ® 

“ FuU of robust vitality."— Weckti/ DiipatcK 

The ADVENTURES of TYLER TATLOCK 

Private Detective. Bv DICK DONOVAN. ' 

_*' Good from end to end; full of fresh, well-written, and enterttioing matter."—^ejlsmaa. 

THE “PRETTY POM.Y” ra V^^^^ of 

Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSBLL. With 12 Illustratioog. Larcre 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 58. 

hrigM^! ^ 

HANDLEY GROSS; or, Mr Jorrocks’s 

ROBERT SURTEES. With 70 Illustmtions by JOHN 
LEECH. A NEW EDITION. Po.^t 8vo, cloth, 28. 


THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By 

CHARLES READS. A LARGE-TVPE. FINE-PAPER EDITION 
Pott Hvo. cloth, 2s. net; polinhod leether, 38. net. 

_ *'A delightful pocket edition."—Bfarit and ff'AUe. 

LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, 

and Topngraphioal. By O. W. HEOKETHORN, Author of - London 
Souvenirs, ivc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6i 
««‘pSo"‘£"tlro"rul“-3^Si; «'• Hsokclhoru’.voluma is 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

O.VE SHILLI.V3 MONTHLY. 

Confenia for -1AWVAUY: .VAOMI. Bv .Tohn .Staiford .—the PRUSSIAN' 
BICENTENARY'. By W Miller. M A.-THACKERAY'S WOMEN. Bv Edward 
MaiiMin.— THK COMSTOCK I.ODB. Bv E. B. Osborn. n.A. —('orN PHV 
J[*'' Wntkins, M..A.-TnE OD[)IN(;LEV 

’*’^"’”1’"'“ —OLD HIGH TOWN and an 
<)EI I A I.VCE. Bv Perov Eii/.-erald, M.A.— EAL.'iE MES.StAH.S. By Albert 
M Myutn-rin, \\ EST-i’VRENEAN LAWYERS in tlie PA.ST. “ 
whiieWiiv. — IvIXIt iVRTHl.’K, By Sylvanns Urliiu. 


By A. R. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS 

For Christmas ProsentSm 


8th THOUSAND. 

OLIVER 

CROMWELL. 

By JOHN MOBLEY. 

With Portrait. 8vo, lOs. net. 
Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo, 
14.8. net. 


4th THOUSAND. 

LIPB AND LKTTER8 OP 

THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY. 

Br HIS Sox. 

LEONAED HUXLET. 

With Portraits and Hlastrations. 
In 2 vols.. 8 yo, 30s. net. 


F. MAEION OBA-WFOBD’S NEW WOBK. 

RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 

Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 

Illustrated by 29 Photogravures and 01 Illustrations in the Text by 
HSNRY BROKMAN. In 2 vole., 8vo, 21s. net. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 

AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 

By E. V. B. 

With numerous Full-Page and other llluHtrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8«. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, EBVISED AND ENLAEGED. 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 

A Study In Magrle and Religion. 

By J, G FEAZEE, D.C.ti., I.L.D., Lict.D. 

In 3 vols., 8vo, 3ds. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 

By 0HAELE3 W. WOOD. F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated. 8vo, lOs. net. 

Manche$ter Courisr.—** A work brimful of the charm of a lovely land and 
interesting people.” • 


STAGE-COACH AND TAVERN DAYS 
IN AMERICA 

By ALICE MOUSE EARLE. 

Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, lOs. 6il. 

By LORD ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA 

Containing 41 Illustrations aud Plan.s. 30th Edition, Extra crown 8vo, lOs. uel. 
LIBRARY EDITION, With Portraits on .Steel. 2 vole., 8vo, .'Ws. 


VOLS. I. AND II. OF THE NEW ISSUE OF 

THE WORKS OF MARION CRAWFORD. 

A new and uniform Edition in Fortnightly Volumes. 

Crown 8vo, price Ss. 6d, each volume. 

MR. ISAACS. With Portrait of Marion Crawford- 
DR. CLAUDIUS. 


London : CHATrO A: WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 

With Portraits. Grown 8vo, 78. 6d. each. 

LATEST VOLUME. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS of T. E. BROWN, 

Author of "Fo’c's’le YTarns,’' "The Mnuv Witch," Sec. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD.’ 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Jlliutratrd Catalogue t"nt Poet Free on applicatutn. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

A BSNSu of the petering out of the autumn season, the 
year, the century, sits heavily on literary chroniders. 
The hooks on our table are very misceUaneous, and include 
only three new novels. There are a few war-books that 
look belated, even if they are not so. Three minor poets 
are represented in the heap, their lowly chirpings suggest¬ 
ing the dosing-in of a twilight misty and gradual. WiU 
the new century bring, of itself, a new inspiration in 
literature ? It is, of course, absurd to suppose that men 
develop by the calendar; and yet we are so accustomed to 
allot to each century its literary production and qualities, 
that it is difficult not to think of twentieth-centu^ litera¬ 
ture as something that will be aflected by the mere date. 
Our younger writers may not unprofitably fed that, in a 
renewed sense, the world is all before them. 


PiONOUNOKMnnxa on the state of sodety and the world 
at the end of the nineteenth century will be as common as 
blackberries during the next fortnight. Of these the 
gloomiest may perhaps be already found in Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s paper in the North American Iteview, entitled 
“ Christianity at the Grave of the Nineteenth Century.” 
The fact that Mr. HarHson compares Imperialism to a 
upas-tree, and raises no uncertain voice against the Boer 
War, will prejudice many readers against his views. 
But read in a broad spirit, his artide is a striking state¬ 
ment of the case against the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the position to which that period has brought 
us. Mr. Harrison contends that our immediate generation 
“ has been sinking of late to meaner ideals, to coarser 
ways of life, to more vulgar types of literature and art, 
to more open craving after wedth, and a more insolent 
assertion of pride and force.” His artide is an expansion 
of these clauses. After inveighing against the rampancy 
of wealth, vulgar luxury, and the ‘ ‘ open sale of rank and 
person by those who claim to lead society and to dictate 
taste,” Mr. Harrison says : 

In such a world it is inevitable that the ioteUectual 
and aesthetic aims should become gross and materialised. 
The . . . least vicious symptom of this decadence is the 
prevalent fondness of men and women of fashion for the 
slang of the gutter and the slum. Popular novels, songs, 
and plays are composed in the jargon current among 
costermongers and thieves. Romance tends to vignettes 
of sensationslism, to the more cancerous forms of de¬ 
bauchery, and to prurient maunderings over sex problems. 
It may be true that there have been ages more vidous and 
bratal than our own ; and, no doubt, the last years of the 
Victorian Bpoch are no worse than the Georgian epoch of 
Hogarth and Fielding. That is not my argument. My 
contention is, that there is to-day, as compared with the 
middle of the present reign, a sensible debasement of tone. 

It is, however, the way of the world to move strongly in 
one direction at a time, and the impression of gloom which 
Mr. Harrison’s article may leave on the minds of some 
readers will depend on the amount of faith they put in 
a speedy turning of the tide. 


Mb. Sn>NBY Lve’s pamphlet, written specially for Messrs. 
Waller and Hollinson’s revived of “ Henry V.,” will be an 
attractively prepared narrative of the play. On the first 
night—Saturday, the 22nd—a copy will be presented to 
everyone entering the Lyceum. 


Omaeians, we are told by the New York Dial, “ will find 
their account this season in the artistic production entitled 
The Booh of Omar and Ruhdiydt, a pictorial and literary 
miscellany.” This miscellany contains, “ among other 
unique features, reprints of selected addresses made at the 
dinners of the Omar Khayyfim Club of London, facsimiles 
of menu and guest cards, &C.” Facsimiles of menu and 
guest cards! How can a spark of true appreciation of 
Omar or of any other poet be fanned, and not extinguished, 
by a passion for the menu and g^est cards used by his 
admirers in a far-off city ? American enthusiasts will next 
import the sawdust on which the members of the Johnson 
Club have rested their feet on the floor of the Cheshire 
Cheese. 


Tit-Bite commemorates the attainment of its 1,000th 
issue by a number consisting of forty-eight pages, the 
first of which is written by Sir George Newnes. Sir 
George credits the paper’s success largely to the prize 
system which he adopted, and he takes occasion to state 
that the long-current report as to Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s 
official connexion with the paper is incorrect. Mr. Harms- 
worth was no more than a frequent contributor. 


To this 1,000th number Dr. Conan Doyle contributes 
some entertaining particulars concerning ” Sherlock 
Holmes.” Although Dr. Doyle has himself no great 
opinion of detective stories, he writes: “That does not say, 
however, that because he (Sherlock Holmes) is dead I 
should not write about him again if I wanted to.” Here 
Dr. Doyle drops a hint about posthumous papers. For 
ourselves, we trust that Holmes will be allowed to rest in 
peace. 


The work of carving the cross which is to be placed 
over Euskin’s grave at Coniston has begun. The cross is 
a free adaptation of the Euthwell Cross, a fine Early 
English mwel, and it is of hard greenstone from the 
Tilberthwaite quarries. The cross is nine feet tall, and 
the only words inscribed on it will be Euskin’s name and 
the dates 1819-1900. The qualities and achievements of 
Euskin will be indicated entirely by pictures, and we fear 
that this method is being overdone. It would take nearly 
half a column of our space to enumerate the carvings and 
their meanings. One side alone is to bear the burden of 
all this : “ The west side, looking towards the mountains, 
represents his ethical and social teaching. At the bottom 
is the parable of the workmen receiving each his penny 
from the Master—‘Unto this Last.’ Then a design of 
‘ Sesame and Lilies,’ and, in the middle, ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ 
the Angel of Fate holding the club, key, and nail, which 
every reader of his works will easily recognise. Over that 
is the ‘ Crown of Wild Olive,’ and at the top ‘ St. George 
and the Dragon.’ ” All that to recognise easily! 
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Wk have received a communication from the editor of 
the Lau>y*r complaining of our paragraph concerning the 
letter by Charles Lamb printed in mat paper in its issue 
of November 30. It will be remembered that we questioned 
the genuineness of that letter. Our contemporary con¬ 
siders that we did this in “ a most improper manner,” and 
calls upon us to apologise. It is evident that our words 
have been taken in a sense they were not intended to 
bear, and therefore we willingly express our regret for 
any unintended offence or injury we may have given. 
Our contemporary does not challenge our remark that in 
printing this Lamb letter it did not mention its source, 
ownership, or history. The letter itself was one to give 
pause to any lover of Elia, and it was only after reading 
it with great care that we questioned its genuineness. In 
doing so our only thought was that the Lawyer had been 
mislM. But its editor now informs us that the letter in 
question comes from Mr. Edward Hartley, of Spinney Oak, 
Addlestone,' Surrey, whose wife is the daughter of Mr. 
Ashbery, to whom Charles Lamb wrote that communica¬ 
tion. We need scarcely say that had we known these 
facts we should have written differently. 


Mb. Bobekt E. Dell resigned the editorship of the 
Review of the Week last Saturday, December Id, and wishes 
it to be known that he is in no way responsible for the 
conduct of the Review since that date. 


The proposal to commemorate in a suitable manner the 
great services to learning and letters of Prof. Max Muller 
was initiated, on November 30, by the publication in the 
Timee of a letter signed by the Vice-Chancellor and 
thirteen heads of colleges and professors in the University 
of Oxford. In this letter it was suggested that the con¬ 
templated memorial ought to be specially associated with 
the University of Oxford, ,in the service of which the late 
scholar had spent half a century; and that his memory 
Would bo most appropriately perpetuated by a fund 
employed in promoting the study of ancient India, to 
which the chief efforts of his long Ufe had been devoted. 
The necessary steps are being taken to raise a fund, 
which, after providing for some personal memorial such as 
a bust, relief, or portrait, should be handed over to the 
University of Oxford, and held in trust for the promotion 
of learning and research in all matters relating to the 
history and archaeology, the languages, literatures, and 
religions of ancient India. Subscriptions for the “ Max 
MiiUer Memorial Fund ” may be sent to the Old Bank, 
Oxford, or to Messrs. Barclay & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W. Other communications on the subject of 
the Fund should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Prof. A. A. Macdonell, All Souls College, Oxford. 


How many books are sold in this country during a 
ear? ” A Man of Kent” says this week that “ it is all 
ut impossible to get at the exact facts,” but that he has 
valuable data which enable him to put the figure at 
between ten and twelve millions—“ nearer twelve than 
ten.” In this estimate sixpenny reprints and second-hand 
books are excluded. ” A Man of Kent ” believes that his 
is the first attempt to estimate the annual sale of books, 
and he would be glad of the views of others. As he does 
not commit himself within a couple of millions, there is 
plenty of room for further conjecture. We should like to 
see an estimate of the number of unsold books in a year 
of publishing—correct, say, within a couple of millions. 

A PAEAOEAPH which wd printed last year, giving what 
purported to be a Chinese editor’s form of words for the 
rejection of MSS., has been beating about the world 
ever since. It will be remembered that this letter of 
rejection was full of flowers of speech, and that the re¬ 
jected contributor was addressed as “ Brother of the sun 
and moon,” and told that his MS. was only rejected 
because it would set a standard of merit which the Emperor 
would require him to keep up. A ChinMO correspondent, 
resident at Hanyang, near Hankow, has seen our para¬ 
graph. Ho writes as follows: 

I venture to s'ty that whoever sent yon this paragraph 
has drawn as largely on his imagination as Dean Swift, 
or Oliver Gk>ldsmith in his Citizen of the World. I have 
just endeavoured to translate it for the delectation of my 
able Chinese co-editor, but, as it contains no one Chinese 
phrase, and is full of idioms that are quite as outlandish to 
Chinese as to Eoglish ears, the only result has been his 
wondering query: “What nation under heaven talks 
rubbish like that ? ‘ Brother of the sun and moon ’! 

‘ Rolling at thy feet ’! ‘ Kisses the earth ’! ‘ Both speak 
and live ’!—how could a dead man speak P He must be 
alive. ‘ To live after spiking ’—is that it ? An editor 
anywhere in the world writing like that! Why, you must 
be joking, Signior! ” 

“ How womd an ordinary Chinese editor write a letter 
to accompany a rejected MS.j”’ I asked, for I have no 
such document in my possession. 

“ Oh, he would be careful not to find fault with the 
scholarship, as that would be an insult. He would say 
‘ Lack of space,’ or ‘ Not in accord with the general 
character of the paper,’ and so on. 

“ Just as we should in England,” I added. 

There would be a little polite flourish at the first—a 
couple of phrases such as are stock material fur all letters, 
amounting to “Honourable Sir.” Instead of the big “I” 
there would be a small character, “ servant ”; and at tiie 
end, “ ignorant junior bows.” But, eliminating these 
formalities, the epistle w.iuld be very like one which you, 
Mr. Editor, yourself might send, if yon are in the habit of 
acknowledging rejected communications. 


The Council of the Anthropological Institute proposes 
to establish, under the title Man, a monthly record of 
progress in the various branches of the study of Man, 
Its contents will include contributions to physical anthro¬ 
pology, ethnography, and psychology; the study of 
language, and the earlier stages of civilisation, industry, 
and art; and the history of social institutions and of 
moral and religious ideas. These various branches of 
study will be treated more fully, in proportion as they are 
less adequately provided for in existing periodicals. Clas¬ 
sical philology and antiquities, for example, and the history 
of European civilisation, which have recognised organs of 
their own already, will be treated only from the strictly 
anthropological standpoint; and, conversely, prominence 
will be given to those other studies, such as prehistoric 
archcDology, and the history of non-European cultures, 
which (in this country, at all events) have not hitherto 
had a periodical record of their own. Special note will be 
taken, throughout, of those investigations which deal with 
the origins and the earlier stages of those forms of civilisa¬ 
tion which have eventually become dominant. 


The poetic dedication is rarely a success. Mr. E. Y. 
Lucas’s dedication to his little book of household im- 
ressions, called JDomeeticities, hardly aspires to be poetic, 
ut as a rhymed dedication it is very winning. Here 
it is: 

In gratitude; yet with apology 
For iiffering a book which seems to me 
80 very far from what it ought to be. 

Because all books, I think, should manifest 

Their author’s self, complete, north, south, east, west; 

And here so much of me seems unexpressed : 

Not great (Heaven knows !) nor curiously fine. 

Nor aught, may be, to help a single line. 

Yet certain things more intimately mine. 

Still, lacking these, I beg to give it you,— 

One of the kindest friends man ever knew. 

Perchance, in reading, you’ll deduce a few. 


Another dedication in verse, making no poetic claim, 
but felicitous in idea and happy in expression, is prefixed 
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by fbe author of Pagts from a PrivaU Diary to his Con- 
^frtneet on Book$ mi Men: 

In that old spring when I was young. 

At Oxford, many a song was sung. 

And undergraduate friends were willing 
To buy them printed for a shilling. 

Our songs were all of Oxford’s bliss. 

Her spires, her streams, her mysteries; 

Of Love, and Death, and Change, and Fate,— 

As known to th’ Undergraduata 

Since then full twenty years are sped, 

And most are married, some are dead; 

Some sit as ministers of state. 

And some as priests beg at their gate. 

In all, the pulses fainter beat 
And will not move in metric feet; 

Despatches, sermons—whatso goes 
Into their brain comes out as prose. 

Yet still their ink will flush to flame 
If chance permits it Or/ord’s name ; 

Still have they won the meed of wit. 

If Oxford reads what they have writ. 

But should the Undergraduate read 
O heart, then fame is fame indeed; 

Th’ o’ertask^, ingenuous brow to smootbe 
Once more, is to renew one’s youth. 

Then pardon, sirs, if I am bold 
To offer, when the blood is cold, 

Tame spirts of a parergic pen 

To you, who ta»te both books and men. 

Tkb North American Review, from which we have already 
quoted, has a destructive article by Mr. W. D. HoweUs 
on “The New Historical Bomances.’’ We do not need 
to toll our readers that to this novelist of character 
and modernity the historical novel as it is now being 
written and boomed is anathema. Looking round the 
world, Mr. Howells deplores the deaths, or silence, of the 
mastera of the natural school, while in his own country 
“ nothing of late has been .hoard but the din of arms, the 
horrid tumult of the swashbuckler swashing on his 
buckler.” Mr. Howell thinks that the new historical 
novels are false to their periods, and, indeed, to human 
nature, by representing the men of old as being always 
willing to take human life, and to take it hideously; and 
by repeating such incidents until they seem the only 
incidents. As for the characters: 

Are they characters, any of those figments which pass 
for such in the new historical romances ? They are hardly 
so by any test of comparison with people we know in life 
or in the^ (Treat fictions. _ They are very simple souls, 
whose m&in business is to impersonate a single propensity, 
and immediately or remotely to do the hero and the 
heroine good or harm; to show them off; to die by his 
hand, or to cherish a baflBed ambition for hers. When 
they are hutorioal figures their deportment is such as 
would ^ imaginable of the historical figures of the Eden 
Musee if these were cslled upon to leave their statuesque 
repose and move and speak. 

Hip and thigh Mr. Howells smites the new historieals 
until, to relieve the reader, he exclaims: 

Do I, then, wholly dislike historical fiction as impossible 
and deplorable ? On the contrary, I like it very much in 
the instances ysrhich I can allege for the reasons I can give. 

^ Wakefield, Richardson’s Pamela 

and Clarissa, Frances Burney’s Evelina, Maria Edge- 
worth’s Pelinda Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudire, 
Northanger Abbey and Emma, all of Anthony Trollope’s 
novek and inost of George Eliot’s; my catholic affection 
for historical fiction embraces even Fielding’s Tom Jones 
and De Foe’s Roxana. These tmd the novels like them are 
what Mr. Kipling has somewhere declared the only his- 
toiioal novels, because, being true to the manners of their 
own times, they alone present a picture of the past, worthv 
to be called hi^rical. ^ ^ 


On the whole Mr. Howells seems to over-state his case. 
But that only vitiates it to the extent that it is over-stated. 
We shall rejoice when the present passion for gaudy and 
gory historical fiction passes away, and when the manners 
and characters of to-day find many novelists to record 
them—novelists of genius if possible, but certainly 
novelists as talented and vigilant and wisely slow as, say, 
Mr. Gissing. 

Tm Christmas number of the Sphere is first-rate. Its 
special feature is a Children’s Christmas Supplement. It 
consists of coloured pictures for the nursery walls, the best 
being a reproduction of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s child 
portrait, -“The Age of Innocence.” The literary contents 
of the number are of exceptional interest, and indude a 
pleasing sketch by Mr. Pett Ridge called “ Preserved Illu¬ 
sions.” In the “Newsletter ” we find a reproduction of a 
new portrait of Thackeray, identified as such by Mr. 
Lionel Cust and other competent judges. This portrait, 
painted in oils life-size, seems to have been done during 
Thackeray’s stay in Paris fifty-five years ago. It is signed 
by Leonard T. Poyet, a well-known painter in his day. 
The probable history of the picture is sketched as 
follows; 

The portrait is believed to have been brought to England 
by a French owner and to have been stored among furni¬ 
ture for a long time till it was eventually sold in an appar¬ 
ently ruined condition among some old lumber, and it 
thus got ibto the hands of a second-hand bookseller, amid 
whose stock it was found, hardly recognisable through the 
acoumulalions of time. A careful cleaning, however, 
performed as a labour of love by an artist who had moulded 
a bust of Thackeray a quarter of a century ago and who 
instantly identified it, soon brought out its beauties, and 
showed the background only had suffered some unimpor¬ 
tant damage This is the more fortunate as—while 
Dickens was often painted—^no worthy portrait of his 
great rival at his best was known to exist before this very 
singular discovery. 


Tax proprietors of tbe Home Counties Magatine, an 
excellent publication, are determined to begin the new 
century well. A new type has been adopted, and a new 
cover; and among the articles promised for 1901 are the 
following: “ London Windmills,” by Mr. J. E. Waller; 
“ Nelson and Lady Hamilton at Merton,” by Mr. Percy 
Mimdy; “Mr. Rhodes’s Farm at Islington,” by Mr. 
Richaril B. Prosser, &c., &c. 


Da. Robertson Niooix is such a connoisseur on aU that 
pertains to journalism that the following remarks which 
he includes in some “ Meditations at Pau,” printed in the 
British Weekly, are interesting : 


One great difference between our country and the 
Continent is that our people read newspapers and the 
Continental nations do not. I know that some foreign 
papers have enormous circulations. I know that nesriy 
everjbody reads a few scraps of news each day. But 
journalism on the Continent is in its initial stage. The 
papers, all things being allowed for, are no fur&er than 
the London papers of Dr. Johnson’s day. Some of them 
employ brilliant writers; some of them show enterprise in 
getting news; but not the best of them could live in 
London. We are at the stage when we read newspapers, 
but do not read books. I have observed carefully at this 
hotel and noticed how English and American ladies spend 
hours over the newspapers. I have not seen a foreign lady 
even glance at one. On the other h"»nd, I have not seen a 
book in anyone’s hands—^not even a luv-cbnitz. 


We presume that Dr. NicoU thinks that England has 
retrograded from, rather than failed to reach, the “ stage 
when we read newspapers, but do not read books.” In 
Johnson’s day, and for that matter fifty years ago, books 
wore in the ascendant over newspapers in this country, 
and the reading done then was far more muscular and 
availing than the reading of to-day. 
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That death-mask of a young girl who was drowned in 
the Seine, and taken to the Morgue, which inspired Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne to write his Worshipper of the Image, 
has inspired Mr. Stephen Gwynn to write a striking little 
poem in the Pall Mall Magazine, where the death-mask is 
reproduced. We are tempted to quote some of Mr. Qwynn’s 
stanzas: 

That cast there, fixed against the wall— 

That face, seen now the lamps are lit — 

What canning sculptor moulded it ? 

My friend—the cunningest of all. 

Look at her hair, drawn back in bands. 

Across the ears that hardly show ; 

One loved it when she wore it so, 

Just BO unruffled, till his hands- 

Ah, but not dank, nor dull! It shone, 

It lived; and here it falls like lead, 

Yet keeps the contour of the head 
His fingers loved to dwell upon. 

Ay, what of him ? Bead in her face. 

Is it betrayal that you trace ? 

That unresentful brow, exempt 
From soil of anger or contempt. 

Seems dimly touched with some divine 
Compassion for a faith less fine. 


Who shall divine ? But if her'leap 
To other lands than lauds of sleep 
Launch her, and he may follow, where 
He can confess till his life lies 
Pierced through and thrilling with her eyes. 
He yet may be forgiven there. 


The January number of the Antiquary will contain 
articles on the following subjects: “ The Potters’ Craft 
in Olden Times,” with illustrations; "Notes on Roman 
Britain,” by H. F. Haverfield ; " Three Cromwell 

Books ” ; “ Annals of a Country Fair,” by F. J. Snell; 
‘‘ Gogorih Abbey,” by W. H. Burnett. 


Biblioi,;raphicaI. 

My remarks last week upon the monotonous nature of the 
titles of so many contemporary novels have drawn from a 
correspondent the following observations. Speaking of 
one of the stories I mentioned, he says : “ It may interest 
you t) know that this book was named and re-named 

several times. At last ‘-’ was chosen. Copies were 

actually ready and bound for subscription ; then one 
of the wholesale people declined it on the ground that 
the title had been recently used. Of course, it might be 
said that the publisher should have found this out before, 
but the actual difficulty is not easily disposed of. It in¬ 
volves in any case the choice, on the part of an author, of 
a title which in many a case he dislikes, and the changing 
and re-changing of a title is a troublesome business.” 

Undoubtedly it is; but ought it to be necessary ? My 
correspondent seems to suggest that it is the publisher’s 
duty to see that a title has not been anticipated; but is 
that not quite as much the author’s duty? When a pub¬ 
lisher accepts a novel he generally accepts the title with 
it—unless he is exceptionally shrewd, and rejects the title 
either because it is familiar, or because (in any case) it 
would be bad. I have known instances in which publishers 
have again and ^gain disapproved of suggested titles, and 

ersevered until the author invented somethiog better. 

have known cases in which the accepted title has been 
excogitated by the “reader” to the firm. Male authors 
generally know what they mean and want in the matter of 
titles; the ladies are too often agreeably vague. They 
will send you, obligingly, half a dozen or so “to choose 
from.” 

I have at least once, if not more often, in this column, 
mentioned an obvious resource for novelists perturbed 


about titles—namely, the latest edition of Mudie’s Cata¬ 
logue, to which I may add the latest edition of W. H. 
Smith’s. These supply, at any rate, the titles of the 
fictions which are presently in demand. And that is the 
great point. There is no actual intrinsic value in the 
title of a story which is out of print and out of vogue. 
The public’s memory is short; the memory of librarians 
is not much longer. Publishers (I have always found, 
but I do not ask my Editor to agree with me) are, in this 
respect, blissfully ignorant of Sie A B C of their pro¬ 
fession. You would think that it was their business, as 
well as that of their authors, to keep the titles of novels 
in their mind; but, as a matter of fact, dear Editor, they 
don’t. 

Says a contemporary: “ Whence sprang that peculiar 
product, Gilbertian wit, if not wholly in the brain of Mr. 
Gilbert ? ” It is suggested that that writer may have 
owed something to Meilhac and Halevy. Mr. Gilbert 
admitted that he was indebted for his “ Palace of Truth ” 
to a French original, but his peculiar familiarity with 
topsy-turvydom is surely a personal gift. Otherwise we 
might trace some of.it back to that old comedy, “The 
Antipodes,” in which all the usual social conditions are 
represented as reversed. Does not the foreign king in 
Fielding’s extrav^anza “enter walking on his hands”? 
And is there not in one of Planche’s comic pieces a 
character which seems to have suggested directly Mr. 
Gilbert’s Pooh-Bah ? “ Gilbertism ” is not a new thing, 
but none have had it in such profusion and perfection as 
Mr. Gilbert himseK. 

The announcement of Mme. Ristori’s article on “ The 
Art of Acting” in the January number of Macmillan's 
Magazine reminds me that we already possess in an English 
translation an autobiographical work by Mme. Ristori 
called Studies and Memoirs, published by W. H. Allen 
in 1876. In that book the actress does not discuss at 
all elaborately the principles of her art, but she devotes a 
chapter to the analysis of each of her most notable 
impersonations—Maiy Stuart (Schiller), Myrrha (Alfieri), 
M^ea (Legouve), Phaedra (Racine), Lady Macbeth and 
Queen Elizabeth (Giacometti). These chapters are much 
on the plan of Helen Faucit’s studies of Shakespeare 
heroines—a milange of exposition and reminiscence. 

The proposed facsimile of the First Folio of Shakespeare 
plays will be extremely welcome, but can it be produced 
at a reasonable price ? Shakespeare students with limited 
resources have been content for a good many years back 
to utilise the reduced facsimile of the Folio published by 
Chatto & Windus in 1876, with an introduction by Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips. Of course, the type in this is small, 
and, for all but youthful eyes, requires the aid of the 
magnifying glass; still it has been found eminently use¬ 
ful. I do not know whether it is still on Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus’s list. 

I am glad to be in a position to inform my correspondent 
of last week as to the authorship of the two lines he 
submitted— 

Touched by his hand the wayside weed 
Became a flower. 

Longfellow, I am reminded from several quarters, wrote 
this concerning Burns; and by so doing he no doubt led 
to Mr. Watson’s pronouncement on “ the basest weed.” 
The inspiration of contemporary bards can generally be 
traced to an original not very remote. 

One of my correctors is kind enough to remark: “ Your 
ignorance of Longfellow’s tribute to Burns is pardonable. 
There is more in common, by the way, between the 
American and the Scottish bard than is apparent to those 
who affect nowadays to depreciate the former.” Let me 
say that I am not among the depreciators of Longfellow, 
but I confess to being unable to recall to memory, at wiU, 
every line he wrote. 

The Bookworm. 
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Some Fxcluded Poets. 

fhe Oxford Anthology. Chosen and Edited by A. 

Quiller-Couch. (Clarendon Press. Ts. 6d.) 

The anthology edited bjr Mr. Quiller-Couch, if not perfect 
(what anthology is?), is a very interesting compilation. 
Let this be smi at the outset, because it is our intention 
to dwell especially on that portion of it which is least 
adequate and most open to comment. This not out of any 
desire to disparage the collection, but because the portion 
in question happens to be the most interesting to the 
general readeri Mr. Quiller-Couch’s task has been one of 
great difficulty. He has set himself to cover the whole 
range of English poetry, from the early beginnings to the 
present day, including living authors, and not excluding 
the better-known American poets. He might have adopted 
the strictly representative plan. He might have elects to 
be frankly individual and capricious—to say; “ These are 
my likings ; take or leave, as you please.” He has done 
neither, or rather he has done both. He has tried to be 
representative, classical, and at the same time to make 
room for his personal preferences. Now (and for the most 
part) you feel the pieces are there because the anthologist 
judges them classically the right thing—the pick of the 
basket. Now you feel they are there because tney are the 
personal proiegis of Mr. Quiller-Couch. The resulting 
gruel is not quite “thick and slab.”* Still, there is little 
fault to find in the bulk of the anthology. What it loses 
in absolute impeccability it gains in side-interest and 
freshness. We have read it with real interest, hla»i though 
we be with anthologies. And we believe that others 
will do the same. Mr. Quiller-Couch, for example, has 
sandwiched into the seventeenth century a selection of old 
ballads. It is a question whether it shotdd have been 
there at all, or anywhere. It is scarcely representative. 
But it contains, with some disputable things, specimens 
not usually quoted in selections from the old ballads, and 
so altogether delightful that for their sake much worse 
matters might be forgiven Mr. Quiller-Couch. And so, 
whenever we are disposed to curse, we remain to bless, 
and the anthologist is safe until—Alas! there is an “ until ” 
—until he comes to the living poets of unestablished rank. 
These might very well not have been included at all, and 
most anthologists would have shrunk from their inclusion. 
The courage which led Mr. Quiller-Couch to include them 
is so commendable, that it seems hard to criticise him for 
the difficulties into which he has been betrayed by that 
inclusion. Yet it does appear necessary to say that it was 
an error of judgment to include them unless his space 
allowed him to make a representative selection. And 
it is very evident that his space did not so allow him. 
Here, and with this, we might stop. But this is precisely 
the section which to the general reader will possess most 
interest. Therefore, we purpose to criticise Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s selection iu some detail, and to suggest what 
additions are necessary to make it at all representative. 

Mr. Austin Dobson, we note, is represented by two 
poems—scarcely ad^uate, to our thinking. Mr. Bridges 
has no less than seven pages—surely an excessive propor¬ 
tion, excellent though Mr. Bridges be; and the “Elegy 
on a Lady,” perhaps his finest poem, is omitted. Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt has also seven pages, to which the same 
remark applies; but we cannot question the selection in 
his case. It includes not only some of the best of his 
sonnets, but the one lyric in which Mr. Blunt seems to us 
to have succeeded. 

It is scarcely a matter of taste that Mr. Henley has but 
three pages and three poems. Two of them (“ Invictus ” 
and “ Margaritae Sorori”) are excellent; but “England, 
My England” is far from Mr. Henley’s highest mark. 
Yet Lord Lytton, a poet of lesser power, is represented 


by a long poem. Mr. John Davidson has but two short 
poems, neither of which is his high-water mark. Mr. 
W^atson has three poems: the “Ode to May” quite 
representative, the “Song” scarce his best, the sonnet 
far from showing his mastery over this form. Yet there 
was the fine “Autumnal Ode” to quote, not to speak 
of lesser lyrics. 

Mr. Kipling has space enough, but the bulk of it is 
devoted to a long poem which might be bettered; while 
of the remaining two quotations one is the notorious 
and weak “Recessional.’’ “Tomlinson,” “Mandalay,” 
“The English Flag’’-half-a-dozen one thinks of which 
wordd show him better. Mr. Lawrence Binyon has two 
brief poems, which give no idea of his power. And 
novelists like Mr. Howells and Mr. Gilbert Parker, why 
are they here ? Why Mr. Rolleston, Mr. Sturge Moore, 
Dr. Todhunter, while poets of greater parts are omitted, 
as we shall presently show ? 

Those who should surely have figured, rather than, 
say, Mr. Howells and Mr. Gilbert Parker, are more 
numerous than we can well discuss. One such, surely, 
is that fine poet, Mr. Stephen Phillips. For, apart from 
his longer poems, he has done exquisite things in the 
brief lyric, as this poignant example shows: 

The Appaeition. 

She is not happy! It was noon ; 

The gun fell on my bead; 

And it was not an hour in which 
We think npon the dead. 

She is not happy! I should know 
Her voice, much more her cry; 

And close beside me a great rose 
Had just begun to (fie. 

She is not happy! As I walked. 

Of her I was aware: 

She cried out like a creature hurt, 

Close by me in the air. 

Mr. Arthur Symons, again, might surely halve found a 
place. Granted the monotony of his note, it has at times 
extreme grace. And he can sometimes touch a more 
human tone, as in “ Emmy ” : 

Emmy’s exquisite youth and her virginal air, 

Eyes and teeth in the flash of a musical smile, 

Come to me out of the past, and I see her there, 

As I saw her once for a while. 

Emmy’s laughter rings in my ears, as bright, 

Fresh and sweet as the voice of a mountain brook, 

And still I hear her telling us tales that night 
Out of Boccaccio’s book. 

There in the midst of the villainons dancing-hall, 

Leaning across the table, over the beer. 

While the music maddened the whirling skirts of the baU 
As the midnight hour drew near ; 

There with the women, haggard, painted, and old, 

One fresh bud in a garland withered and stale. 

She, with her innocent voice and her clear eyes, told 
Tale after shameless tale. 

And ever the witching smile, to her face beguiled. 

Paused and broadened, and broke in a ripple of fun. 

And the soul of a child looked out of the eyes of a child. 

Or ever the tale was done. 

O my child, who wronged yon first, and began 
First the dance of death that you dance so well ? 

Soul for soul; and I think the soul of a man 
Shall answer lor yours in hell. 

In an anthology of living poets Mme. Darmesteter 
would claim a place. She has tried many themes with 
success; but, rather than her graver style, we are tempted 
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to quote from “The Springs of Fontana.” Even an 
abbreviation cannot obscure its musical spontaneity: 

The springs of Fontana well high on the mountain, 

Out of the rock of the granite they pour, 

Twenty or more; 

Ripple and runnel and freshet and fountain, 

WeD, happy tears, from the heart of the mountain. 

Up at Fontana. 

Twenty or more, and no one of the twenty 
Gushes the same; here the waters abundant 
Babble redundant. 

Filling the vale with the bruit of their plenty; 

Here a mere ripple, a trickle, a scanty 
Dew on Fontana. 

Orer the rocks! 

Over the tree-root that tangles and blocks— 

Bobbing from all that resists you a sunny 
Scent of the cistus and rock-hidden honey. 

Yarrow, campanula, thyme, agrimony,— 

Flow from Fontana! 

Flow, happy waters, and gather and rally. 

Rush to the plain. 

Flow to the heavenly fields of Limiuu, 

Blue as a dream in the folds of the valley. 

Feed them and fatten with blossom and grain. 

Springs of Fontana! 

Born (who knows how ?) a mysterious fountain 
Out of the stone and the dust of the mountain. 

Bound to a country we know little of. 

How shall I bless ye and praise ye enough, 

In^e of Love, 

Springs of Fontana! 

Mr. Frederick Myers is another writer yet living among 
us who does not deserve neglect in such a collection. The 
best of his work is in his longer poems, the “ St. Paul ” or 
the “Passing of Faith,” with their imposing and flam- 
buoyant passages. Another who might well have a place 
(though not among actually living poets), but who finds 
no place in this anthology, is the late I^rd de Tabley, 
whose best work, fine though it be, is too Uttlo known. 
Let us quote some portion of “ Eetrospect ”: 

With ardent cheek and earnest breath 
We plighted unenduring vows; 

And boimd, instead of amaranth wreath, 

Deciduons roses round our brows. 

t e • • , 

Then farewell. Love, for other skies. 

We laud thee now we need thee l^t; 

We will not be as guests who rise. 

And risen, chide against the feast. 

• • • • • 

We least will ape this dotard’s part. 

Who sneers at Love in aspen tone; 

Who jests on his once wholesome heart. 

And cheapens all who still have one. 

He hardens in his selfish crust, 

His blear eyes only understsind 
Three things as comely—wiue and Ijist, 

And greed which guides the palsi^ hand. 

• • • • • 

Leave in his shrine, veiled roimd and sad. 

The Amor of thy tender days; 

Thank Heaven that once thou couldst be glad. 

Be silent if thou canst not praise. 

Ah, crush not in with tainted feet; 

Is thy thought cankered, keep away ; 

Tho’ idols snap, and fair things fleet. 

Leave one spot pure wherein to pray. 

Some day, indeed, before thy last. 

When all life’s boughs are bare of fruit. 

When mock and sneer are overpast. 

And every shallow laugh is mute. 

Come to this haven, and unveil 
The imaged face thy youth held beat; 

Kneel down before it, have thy waU, 

And crawl tho better to thy rest. 


The terse, pregnant, and finished diction of this lifts it far 
b^end the level of average verse. Nor should tho two 
Housmans bo passed over. A. E. Honsman, author of 
“A Shropshire Lad,” is tho more popular in his direct and 
simple style. Who that has read it can forget the 
epigrammatic close of this poem ? 

“ Is my team ploughing 
'That I was used to drive. 

And hear the harness jingle. 

When I was man alive ? ” 

“ Aye. tho horses trample. 

The harness jingles now; 

No change though you lie under 
The land you used to plough.” 

* * a a 

“ Is my girl happy 
That I thought hard to leave. 

And has she tired of weeping 
As she lies down at eve ? ” 

“ Ay, she lies down lightly. 

She lies not down to weep: 

Your gul is well contented. 

Be still, my lad, and sleep.” 

“ Is my friend hearty. 

Now I am thin and pine. 

And has he found to sleep in 
A better bed than mine ? ” 

“ Yes, lad, I lie easy, 

I lie as lads would choose ; 

I chev a dead man’s sweetheart; 

Never ask me whose.” 

Two stanzas we have been forced to omit. The same con¬ 
siderations of space forbid us to quote Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s lovely “ Cupid and CIhrist,” a strong contrast in 
its mystical grace and felicity. And the best of Mr. Norman 
Gale, or Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse—might not these, too, plead 
admittance ? 

But eur list is already too long, yet it may be not long 
enough. Enough has been sai^ we hope, to show that 
this section of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s anthology is so 
gravely defective that it should never have been attempted. 
There are sins of inclusion, which need not have been; 
while sins of omission, under the conditions of tho 
anthology, there could scarce help but be. 


De Profundis. 

PicturM and Problems from London Police Courts. By 
Thomas Holmes. (Arnold. 10s. 6d.) 

“I HAVK learned to be pitiful.” That is Mr. Holmes’s 
answer to the statement of a notable lady that women are 
better adapted for “ rescue work ” than men, because 
“ women can see through people better thtm men,” thereby 
giving the measure of her imflthess. “ I can see through 
no one," says Mr. Holmes. “ I do not want to. I am not 
worse than the average male, but I would not like anyone 
to see through me; and quite certain am I that I would 
not like to rake anyone fore and aft with mental rays. 
Many a time I have shut my eyes that I might not see, for 
I have learned to be pitiful.” That is the lesson which 
Mr. Holmes has learned in his service of many years as a 
police-court missionary, and that is the keynote of the 
book before us. It is a book which one can criticise only 
as one criticises Bradshaw or the Law Beports. The style 
is a secondary consideration. In this case it is sometimee 
surprisingly good for an unpractised writer, and sometimes 
it is bad. Its strength and its weakness will be apparent 
to the expert from the above quotation. But the facta 
overshadow the form, and Mr. Holmes has the real thing. 
He has been at grip with life at its lowest expression. 
Many men have glanced and nodded at mean streets and 
Hooligans and drunkards and burglars. But thmr interest 
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has been more or leas an sssthetio one. They hare not, as 
Mr. Holmes has done, taken the outcast to their homes, 
sat at meat with him, ^ven him the best bedroom and 
years of steady friendship. Mr. Holmes has gone down 
to the d^ths. He has fought, like Paid at Ephesus, with 
wild beasts, the wild beasts of lust and drink and crime 
and insanity. He has known the worst of which human 
nature in the biggest and wickedest city in the world is 
capable, and this book contains only hints of the lowest 
inferno. And die outcome of it all is—“ I have learned to 
be nitiful.” 

Ktiful; and the law is pitiless. The law, we are told, 
is not made to fit individual cases; but each case of crime 
is an individual case, and as all human beings do not 
possess, morally, the stock figure—to use the dressmaker’s 
phrase—ready-made law is too often a misfit. It was 
a terrible misfit for poor Jane Cakebread, the demented 
woman whom the law treated as an habitual drunkard for 
thirfy years or so, and over whom the papers made mer.y, 
little suTOTOting the tri^edy behind the comic relief. She 
did not mrink as much in six months as an average aider- 
man will drink at a city banquet; but a pennyworth of 
four ale sent her after the nearest policeman clamour¬ 
ing for arrest. “I have seen policemen running 
away,” says Mr. Holmes, “ and old Jane after them 
to be taken into custody.” And after stepping out of 
the dock she would say: “Mr. Holmes, did you see 
me make the magistrate laugh ? ” and ask him to keep 
her a paper that she might read her press notice. 
On Clapton Common she would be found pounding up 
pieces of brick to a powder for her teeth, of which she 
was rightfully proud. A gentleman left a shilling a week 
at a coffee-stall so that Jane should have two cups a day. 
This she construed into a pound a week and a declaration 
of love, and the hope kept her straight for weeks. She 
came to the same conclusion when Mr. Holmes paid for 
her lodging, much to his embarrassment. The end came in 
Claybury Asylum. “ I touched her and said: ‘ Jane, don’t 
you know mo?—I am Mr. Holmes.’ She half-open^ her 
eyes for a moment, and said: ‘ You are a liar. Mr. Holmes 
wouldn’t leave mo hero.’ ” But for years the law could 
think of no bettor expedient than to send Jane back to 
gaol unto seventy times seven. It was the same with 
Kate Henessay, Susan Hurley, Annie Drayton, and the 
rest of the wild, homeless women whom the police-court 
missionaiy brought home and at least partially tamed. 
The legal rule of thumb, the rule of the stick, is absurdly 
inadequate. 

What are we to do with the man, expert workman and 
good husband, who once in every few years of honest 
and lucrative labour drops into a burglary on a sudden 
impulse ? What are wo to do with the man who, with a 
watch in his pocket, suddenly hears a voice from the past 
when he was sentenced for stealing watches, and steals 
another so clumsily that he is caught, at once ? What are 
we to say to the man who never steals anything but boots, 
and has paid years of hard labour for his passion ? He 
does not want for boots; Mr, Holmes has seen to that. 
But he wants them. Is there not a twist in these men’s 
minds that cannot be straightened out by the plank bed 
and treated by the warder or the average prison doctor ? 
Take the man with the passion for burglary, one of the 
most ineducable of many extraordinary cases. The man 
was a skilled bookbinder, a Uttle man, straight as an arrow 
and full of nervous energy. He appealed to Mr. Holmes 
for help after a “ stretch ” of fifteen years—and men are 
not given fifteen years for a first offence. “ Bring drink, 
gambling, horse-racing, and roU them into one, and they 
do not equal the fascination of burglary.” So he said in 
explanation of his conduct. He obtained help, tools, work, a 
house, furniture. Then the instant’s temptation and more 
years of gaoL Once again he tried, and succeeded. “ With 
some pounds of his own honest earnings in his pocket, 
with a watch and chain and plenty of good, tailor-made 


clothes, with a thriving business that promised him inde¬ 
pendence, with a smile on his face and a ‘ Good afternoon, 
Mr. Holmes,’ he left my house and went to the suburbs 
and broke into a mean little house where it was impossible 
for him to secure portable goods to anything Uke the value 
of the money then in his own pocket.” He is now dying 
in prison. “ I am no h^oorite, but why cannotl be as jrour 
sons ? ” he writes. “ \^y there should be a power within 
me impelling me to do these things I don’t know; but I 
do know that at times I am utterly unable to resist it.” 
Gaol is no remedy for such a man, for the prospect of penal 
servitude is powerless against the passion that masters 
him. Eeligion is equaUy futile; for the man knows that 
theft is wrong and strives with might and main to do right. 
It is the business of the doctor to cure him, and so far the 
doctor has failed. 

But this book of pity is not compact of sorrow—indeed, 
we may gather from it that human nature at its worst is 
decked by fine impulse, and that the impenitent sinner has 
the making of a saint. One does not look for fine feeling 
among the “drunk and disorderlies” in the women’s 
waiting-room at the police-court. Well, viriting a cell 
one morning, Mr. Holmes found a girl of refined appear¬ 
ance with the hand of death upon her. On the well above 
her was freshly scrawled “ Dous Misereatur.” Strictly 
speaking, it was not God, or the Law, or even Mr. Holmes 
who had mercy, but a couple of coarse prostitutes, who 
assured Mr. Holmes: “We cau look after her ourselves.” 
Fresh from the dock these two girls went out to pawn 
their jackets and came back to meet the law’s demands. 
“ I watched them in the street, that cold wintry morning 
as the snow fell about them, two jacketless girls, one on 
each side of a dying one supporting her. I saw them pass 
into a haunt of vice, and I ^ew they would be faithful 
unto death. In less than a month’s time there was a 
funeral from that house .... How had they paid for the 
funeral, kept their friend, and paid the doctor ? By sell¬ 
ing themselves, by hunting drunken men, and possibly by 
robbing them, by the help of other imfortunatm, and by 
getting into debt. And I had no word of condemnation ” 
—“ Neither do I condemn thee.” One cannot forget that 
Divine apology for the failure of humanity. 

The question of the Hooligan has lately stirred the 
public mind and has engaged many pens. Sir Walter 
Besant has treated it in the Century, and M. Maurice 
Kuhn has made it the subject of an essay on “ La Eue 4 
Londres ” in the NouvelU Revue. “ Comment capturer ces 
bataillons en armes ? ” asks M. Kuhn. “ Comment 
connaltre leur lieu de rassemblement ? Comment les 
empecher de se disperser au moindre signal et de glisser 
entire lee mains de l’autorit6 ? ” Mr. Holmes must know 
much of the Hooligau who is attracting the attention of 
America and France, to say nothing of those immediately 
concerned with his loaded belt. But he says disappoint¬ 
ingly little. What he does say, however, is quite in accord 
with the view of the present writer, that the boy who 
makes the London streets a terror is simply a boy with 
abounding energy and no legitimate outlet for that energy. 
There comes a time in the healthy boy’s life when he must 
play hard, work hard, or hit something. For play the 
London slum boy has no facilities. Then comes the 
difficulty which the slum parent shirks. It is the neglect 
of parents to provide situations for their boys before they 
leave school which leads to mischief. “ Scores of lads 
become criminals from this one cause. The day arrives 
when these lads can legally leave school, and they do it. 
There is nothing at home to entertain them, so they seek 
entertainment in the street. A few weeks’ idleness, 
coupled with the undisciplined liberty of the street, is 
sufficient for the ruin of many lads.” The Eton or Harrow 
boy, as M. Kuhn acutely observes, has his athletics; and 
the Hooligan looks to his leader as to the captain of 
football or cricket. And though Mr. Holmes suggests 
no definite remedy for Hooliganism—his book was com- 
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pleted before the public went into its periodical hysterics-- 
it is obvious that he is not in favour of the stick. 

. We have picked but a few passages from a book which 
is very notable, since it is written on a vital subject by a 
man who knows. And as wo have said, it is a cheering 
book. Coming from contact with the dregs of humanity, 
Mr. Holmes hopefully bids us be pitiful. 


The Primrose Path of Criticism. 

Conferenceg on Booikt and Men. By the Author of Pages 
from a Private Diary. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Thb nameless author (nameless if not unknown) of this 
book of literary essays has as pretty a wit, as lucid a style, 
and as sound a judgment as need be asked of any contri¬ 
butor to a magazine. He touches his subjects with grace 
and discretion, leaves us pleased and smiling, and passes 
on. From a light essayist nothing more can bo demanded. 

But Mr. Be-, but the author of these Conferences, 

does more than that. His book is not merely entertainment; 
it is informing too. By some charmingly alluring excur¬ 
sions into literary criticism it opens the eyes of its readers, 
and leaves them also to seek for excellences. We do not 
remember, for example, a more agreeable and sound 
appreciation of Cowley than we have here. Mr. Swin¬ 
burne has written finely of the poet; but the later critic 
seems to us to come nigher to the heart of him. And of 
Chaucer he writes with gentle enthusiasm and keen deligbt. 
For the sake of getting two birds with one stone—two 
critics with c ne quotation—we pve a passage from the Con¬ 
ference on Cimucer, wherein some new comments of Leigh 
Hunt also find a place: 

I have among my books a copy of Dryden’s Fables with 
manuscript notes by Leigh Hunt. It is plain that he 
began to read the book with the orthodox conviction of 
the day, that Dryden had done an invaluable service to 
letters by polishing Chaucer’s rough diamonds; for he 
explains at the beginning that an asterisk is to mark the 
good passages. But again and again the asterisk is 
supplement^ by the note, “Word for word from the 
original,’’ and there are many notes which at first hesi¬ 
tatingly and presently with emphasis record the critic’s 
growing convi^ion that Chaucer has been badly served by 
his friend. “ Dryden has omitted here a very lively and 
characteristic part of the picture.’’ “These lines are a 
noble sj^imen of increasing energy—of ‘building the 
lofty rhime ’; but Dryden has omitted a fine finishing 
touch of his rude original.’’ “ The original is much more 
natural and pathetic.’’ “ Chaucer has a fine racy line in 
this place.’’ “ Chancer is more native and striking in this 
passage.” “ This pleasant satire is better and prettier in 
Chaucer.” At last we come ,to the note: “ A pretty, 
natural touch of Dryden’s, gufte worthy of his original ! ” 
There is a famous story of a young enthusiast telling Mr. 
Buskin of a visit he had paid to Florence, and how he had 
seen at once all that the Master had written of the merits 
of Botticelli. To whom the Master replied: “ At once ? It 
took me twenty years’ hard study to discover them.” We 
now can see at a glance the merit of Chaucer’s verse; let us 
not forget the patient labour of the critics who gave us our 
eyes. It may be interesting to compare a passage of 
Dryden with his original; for that purpose we will teke a 
very beautiful and characteristic description of morning in 
the “ Knight's Tale ” : 

“ The bisy larke, messager of day, 

Salueth in her song the morning gray; 

And fiery Phebus riseth up so bright 
That ail the orient laugheth of the light. 

And with bis streames drieth in the greves 
The silver dropi’s hanging on the leaves.” 

In Dryden’s “ transfusion ” this became: 

“ The morning lark, the messenger of day. 

Saluted in her song the morning gray; 

And soon the sun arose with beams so bright. 

That all th’ horizon laugh’d to see the joyous light; 

He, with his tepid rays, the rose renews, 

And licks the drooping leaves and dries the dews.” 


The reader will not fail to note that ah the spring is taken 
out of the lines by Dryden’s change of an iambic for a 
trochaic movement. Chancer having thirteen trochaic 
disyltables in the six lines to Dryden’s six; that fdl the 
freshness is taken out of them by the substitution of “ the 
sun” for “fiery Phebus” and “the horizon” for “the 
orient ”; and that all the poetry is gone when for the 
lovely picture summoned up by Chaucer’s last line wo 
have nothing but a coarse metaphor and a dull, matter-of- 
facn statement. 

That is good criticism, and it is a fair specimen of 
the methods of this appraiser, for it shows him exer¬ 
cising his laudable habit of not only saying a thing is 
good, but saying why it is so. Too many critics omit the 
reason for the faith that they profess. 

But Mr. Be-, late TTrbanus Sylvan, has more than 

one advantage over the majority of the critics of to-day. 
As well as a willingness to give his reasons, and much 
soundness of judgment, he has humour. His gift 
of irony is ample, and in the paper on the “ New Criti¬ 
cism,” where Prof. Dowden (for his Hibemicising of 
Hamlet), Mr. Samuel Butler (for some fantastic theories 
concerning the sonnets of Shakespeare), and Mr. Gosse 
(for laying down the principle that Donne’s poems have an 
autobiographical basis) the gift has very agreeable play. 
Mr. Gosse’s treatment of Donne being transferred to 
Browning, we get such acceptable fooling as this : 

The first thing to strike a new critic in the search for 
biographical material is Mr. Browning’s carious penchant 
for duchesses, which is every bit as remarkable as Donne’s 

• for countesses, only Browning’s were not, of course, 
English duebes-es, who are rare biids, but the more widely 
spread Italian species. One of them, a Ferrarese lady, is 
describe 1 as his laat duchess, implying, therefore, at least 
two predecessors, one of whom was probably the duchess 
that ran away from the effeminate diike with a gipsy 
woman, who is thus seen to have been in league with 
Browning, if n .t, as I suspect,' Browning himself in 
disguise. From a poem called “ Love among the Buins ” 
it would appear that they had found a very safe and 
picturesque trysting-plaoe. It is, however, neither of these, 
but the first duchets who attracts me most. Her story is 
contained in a poem called “In a,Gondola.” She was 
a Venetian lady, whose brothers for some reason had a 
spite against Mr.'Browoing, and hii»>d'bravos to stab 
him—happily, as we know, without permanent effect. 

In the same paper, by the way, there is this passage of 
outspokenness on a matter upon which not many persons 
are honest enough to tell the strict truth: 

Few people, notwithstanding a literary affectation to 
the contrary, are really so coxcombical as to prefer old 
books when new are to be had. There is a gusto, an 
enthusiasm, with which the mind throws itself upon the 
new work that the old, however reverently esteemed, 
cannot inspire. Even shadows of the good things to come, 
the advertisements which form the best reading in the 
gazettes the few weeks before Christmas, are apt to take 
the taste out of the second-hand catalogues. They lie 
before me, Mr. Starkey’s list of announcements for the 
year of grace 1671, in which I read : 

Paradice Regain'd, a Foem in'four books, to which 
is added Samson Agonistes. The author,'JbAn MiUan, 
price, bound, 2s. 6d. 

'Will anyone contend that if at this moment, in excihange 
for my half-crown, the large and' well-printed octavo 
lay crisp and clean before me, my feelings would be no 
livelier, if less devout, than when I take it now from its 
sacred tabernacle 'i 

The Conferences are not wholly literary. Men play their 
part as well as books, and the account of a holiday'itf a 
Swiss health resort is by no means the least wonhy of the 
essays. Among the other Conferences is a ptieis of 
the story of Macconglinne, of which We ‘fancy Mr. 
Yeats makes use in his Celtic Twilight, an account of the 
quainter entries in the black books of Linedba’s inn, a 
disquisition on patriotic soughs, a disquisition on Orford 
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wits, and the appreciation of two comparatively unknown 
living poets—Mr. Oliver Herford and Mr. Bowyer Nichols. 
Of Mr. Herford we should think more if his technique 
were better, but the critic does not seem to us to have said 
a word too much for the delicate and distinguished art of 
Mr. Nichols. We quote one of the epigrams choseu as 
illustrative by Sylvanus Urban, made upon Marie 
Antoinette’s toilet-table in the Sou& Kensington Museum: 

This was her table, these her trim outspread 
Brashes and trays and porcelain cups for red; 

Here sate she while her women tired and curled 
The most unhappy head in all the world.' 

The Conftrenees should find many readers; and if every 
one who reads Paget from a Private Diary buys a copy, 
they will be popular indeed. 


The Anatomy of Paris. 

The Life of Par it. By Eichard Whiteing. (Murray. 6s.) 

Me. Whiteinq’s book on Paris is as interesting from the 
merely cold and accurate point of view as it is brilliant 
from the purely literary point of view. Its intellectual 
value gives it a place apart among books of the kind. It 
is not the author’s concern to make us feel the undying 
charm of Paris, for charm plays no part in his vigorous 
and virile style; his design is to get at the very core of 
Parisian life. How admirably he has achieved this will be 
felt by all who know Paris as well as he does. There can 
be no hesitation in admitting that no modem Englishman 
has written more wisely or more comprehensively of Paris. 
Here is, for instance, a novel aspect of French character, 
profoundly trae : “ ’The French are really the most serious 
and purposeful folk in the world—a great sad race too, 
with a pessimistic bitter for the sub-flavour of their national 
gaiety as it is the sub-flavour of their national absinthe.” 
It is something of a paradox, in continuing the assertion, 
to depict them as “ a gloomy and brooding swarm,” 
while truth again lies in flie statement that they 
are “ ever haunted with the fear of being left behind in 
the race of life, their clear, keen intellect marred and 
thwarted by wretched nerves.” And, again ; “ In point of 
temperament the men here are the women, and the women 
the men. The quiet, laborious, cool-headed housewife 
runs France.” 

To know a city surprisingly well is not enough to make 
• an intimate record; but in addition to full knowledge and 
the faculty of trained observatiop, Mr. Whiteing brings 
to the study of Paris an intellect cool and clear, 
precise and logical. He takes to pieces in the first 
chapter the entire governmental machine and shows us 
carefully how each part works separately yet in perfect 

■ conjunction with the whole. He makes a very plausible 
apology for Napoleon’s famous gift to France, its present 
centralised rule, the tyranny of bureaucracy and the dis¬ 
couragement of individualism, because, like most 

■ dispassionate observers, he sees that it works on the 
whole fairly well and makes for national prosperity. He 
is too much preoccupied with the question of racial nerves 
and the sky-flying of incensed blunderers and dreamers to 
give the consideration it deserves to the desirable project 
of decentralisation and the diminution of the functionary’s 
glory. At first blush no foreigner can be brought to 
accept the average Frenchman’s honest conviction that 
France is the worst governed country of the world. He 
looks around him and sees on all sides signs of unwonted 
prosperity; order, grace, a handsome spread of comfort 
over the lowest ranks of society. The courts of justice are 
free to all, and the Minister of the Interior attends with 
such almost superhuman interest to the minutest affairs of 
the provinces as well as of the capital, that one asks in 
amazement what the French have to complain of. This is 
apparently Mr. Whiteing’s feeling. The institution, he 


tells us, is satisfactory, but he does not take into con¬ 
sideration the fact that this institution engenders and 
nourishes the very faults he complains of in the race. All 
the horrors of the political battle, all the atrocities of the 
French press spring from it. The decentralisation which 
young liberal IVance sighs for would prove a safety valve 
in national wild moments. With all eyes strained towards 
Paris, and the tiniest administrative existence on the very 
verge of the frontiers dependent upon the Minister of the 
Interior, how is the whole country to avoid going mad 
whenever Paris, most wilful and excitable of ‘ witches, 
takes it into her perverse and charming head to. run 
frantic for a while ? 

But this is merely a point of difference with Mr. Whiteing. 
His sentiment is natural in a foreigner content with what 
he sees and intellectually capable of taking the measure of 
French administration with all its defects and its benefits! 
His •view is large and tolerant and -wise, as appreciative 
and sympathetic as a strong, self-satisfied Saxon can be of 
a race so essentially different as the French. What could 
be neater and more accurate than his definition of the 
reason of every Frenchman’s desire to have the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. “To have it not is more of' a 
reproach than to have it is a distinction.” The chapter on 
Parisian pastimes is, perhaps, the most attractive in a 
work of solid value, “ The French,” Mr. Whiteing 
remarks, “have had a century’s familiarity with the oonoep- 
tion that the first duty of a community in the distribution 
of the blessings of life is to itself as a whole.” The square 
gardens of London, reserved under lock and key for 
residents, would be impossible in Paris, for the people 
have too keen a consciousness of their rights to tolerate 
such privilege. None work harder than the French, 
or more cheerfully; but they must have their reward in a 
full and free sharo of all the joys art and nature offer in 
their land. This characteristic Mr. Whiteing notes with 
wit and fanciful humour: “ The Paris mau in the street 
is the heir of the ages of the most stimulating suggestions 
of glory and power. So fashioned, like the Athenian of 
old, he has naturally come to regard himself as a sort of 
centre of things.” Here is a page which sums up his out- 
of-doors view which could hardly bo bettered: “So the 
Parisian common men has his share of the Champs Elysees 
and of the boulevards in his freedom of access to their 
fountains and promenades and their bordering alleys of 
tender green. He comes downstairs to them, so to speak, 
as soon as the scavengers have done their timely work. 
He descends to his thoroughfare/as the millionaire expects 
to descend to his bree&faat-room or his study, with 
all its appointments fresh from the broom and shining 
in their brightness of metal and glass. So whatever 
the gloom of the domestic prospect, hie street helps 
him to feel good. The beauty of the statuary, of 
the public buildings, is a means to the same end. For 
nothing the poorest of poor devils may see the glorious 
bronzes of the terrace garden of the Tuileries, the outdoor 
figures of the Luxembourg, the great horses of the Place 
de la Concorde, the magnificent composition of the Arch. 
The very lamp-post that will light his way at nightfall 
serVes the purpose of a thing of beauty all through the 
day. Compare it ■with the English bar of cast iron, hideous 
to the eye in form and colour, foul with the mudstains of 
years of traffic. The Frenchman must have it suave and 
shapely in its lines, a model of good Benaissance ornament 
in its decorations, bronze in its material, and washed and 
polished every week or so to keep it smart.” 

The book is full of good things, not a page of it is dull 
or marred 'with cheap or hasty generalisation. One last 
quotation : 

Montmartre is not so much as the €hub-s|xeet of Paris, 
for Grub-street was actually productive, and it was at 
least sincere. Most of these poets and painters are umply 
the failures of the schools, masquerading as coming men. 
They are put out of doors as soon as they cease to draw. 
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Their very wickedness is scenic, end it bears a strong 
family likeness to the potations from the skull in the revels 
of Newstead Abbey. The contemplative ratepayer looks 
in, drinks his glass of beer, and goes his way, thanking 
heaven he was not bom clever. The tourist lays out a few 
francs in a copy of a song or a copy of a volume, and 
writ«8 welUmeant but misguiding letters to bis native 
papers to say that he has been at supper with the gods. 

Mr. Whiteing takes the good along with the bad in 
Parisian life, and is wise enough to see, for all the dissi¬ 
pated voices of renown, that it is the good which prevails, 
that industry, grace, and order here hold aU the strong 
places. 


Nurseries of the Navy. 

Th« Cinque Porte. By Ford Madox Hueffer. Illuetrated 
by William Hyde. (Blackwood. 63s. net.) 

The history of the Cinque Ports is of overflowing interest 
touching the larger issues of the national life The men 
of the Ports were the first organised guardians of the 
English coast, fathers of the navy in a strictly accurate 
sense. Their subsidisation by the Grown was a stroke of 
admirably wise policy, and the return for the services 
rendered generous and appreciative. The general cbarttr 
to the confederation of Edward I., which appears to have 
gathered together and confirmed the previous separate 
charters of the Ports, enacts that they “ shall do to us and 
our heirs, kings of England, yearly their full service of 
fifty-seven ships, at their Cost, for fifty days, at the sum¬ 
mons of us and our heirs.” In recognition of this service 
they were freed from all toll and custom throughout 
England, and, among other privileges, were granted the 
right of governing their internal affairs. The confederacy 
became a rich and jealous commonwealth, able to sustain 
the hanyings and burnings continually inflicted by France, 
and to repay in kind and in ample measure. But the day 
of their decline came ; their harbours, one by one, silted 
up, and from nurseries of the navy they declined into the 
useful obscurity of watering-places. 

Mr. Huefier has brought to his loving labour faculties 
not often found in combination in writers of topo¬ 
graphical and historical books of this description. He 
is accurate—which was essential—particularly clear in 
arrangement, and a litUe master of atmosphere and phrase. 
In those who know the marsh-country covered in these 
p^es, a sense of reminiscent delight will continually be 
stirred. To an intimate local knowledge is added a power 
of poetical appreciation which seldom fails to get at the 
essrace of beauty either in form or suggestion. Teike 
this, of Pett Lev^; the flavour is admirably caught: 

It is a lotus-eating land—a land where one loses one’s 
grip of life, to remain intensely individual. Nowhere is 
one so absolutely alone; but nowhere do inanimate things 
—^the water plants and the lichens on the stiles—afford 
one so much company. It must not be hurried through, 
or it is a dull, flat stretch. But linger and saunter 
through it and you are caught by the heels iu a moment. 
You will catch a malady of tranquility—a kind of idle 
fever that will fall on you in distant places for years 
- after. 

Mr. Hueffer has a habit which seriously detracts from 
the melody and grace of his prose—the use of the in¬ 
definite nominative “one.” At best it is a construction 
to be used sparingly ; here it is thick on almost every 
page. This is a serious and annoying defect. We can 
forgive Mr. Hueffer for an attitude towards our own 
times which seems faddishly depreciative and sometimes 
blind—a sensitivism too remote from actual life; we can 
more than forgive him for quoting from hie own excellent 
verse, but we cannot pardon that perpetual “ one.” It 
becomes a positive offence. 

Both Mr. Hueffer and the Ports are fortunate in their 


illustrator. Mr. Hyde’s drawings, fourteen of which are 
reproduced in photogravure, are fine examples of the work 
of an artist wnose poetical vision is wonderfully compre¬ 
hensive and refined, whose execution is delicate and mas¬ 
terly. A careful examination of these plates revives our 
faith in black and white as a medium for landscape not 
yet dead; but such work as this can only be attained by 
the few. The drawing of Dover from the sea has a dignity 
and imagination, a wave-movement, wholly remarkable; 
those of Winchelsea, Eye, and Sandwich Flats have 
caught the true spirit of the places at most characteristic 
moments. It is, perhaps, this insight into the spirit, 
into the subtle meaning, of nature, which renders Mr. 
Hyde’s work so fascinating. Ho interprets rather than 
represents. But, while according this high praise, we 
would suggest to Mr. Hyde that he ^ives us too much of 
storm and twilight, too little of the witchery of the sun. 

Towards the close of his history Mr. Hueffer says: 
“ If the words would come and would dance themselves 
into metre, one might finish it with a Ballad of Fair Ships 
and Goodly Havens.” We hope that the ballad will not 
remain long unwritten, that we may “ sail with Z* Blithe 
d« Winchelee and La Littel Douce de Saundwie over glassier 
seas into a more golden twilight.” And may Mr. Hyde 
be moved to realise for us those stately ghosts. 


Other New Books. 

Dante Alighieei. By Paget Toynbee. 

This exceUent little volume on Dante, by one of the 
most competent and instructed of mediseval scholars, is 
primarily “ addressed rather to the so-called general 
reader than to the serious Dante student.” But the latter, 
too, will find it a clear, compact, and convenient summary 
of the whole subject. The five sections into which it is 
divided consist of, firstly, a study of thirteenth century 
Florentine politics, under the title of “Guelfs and 
Ghibellines ”; secondly, a sketch of Dante’s career at 
Florence; thirdly, a sketch of his wanderinn in exile and 
posthumous rehabilitation at home; fourtUy, a person^ 
account of him, based on Villani and Boccaccio, on his 
portraits and on the Dante legend; finally, a brief analysis 
of his works. For the use made of unauthentic and 
doubtfully authentic stories Mr. Toynbee half apologises, 
holding that “ the legends and traditions which hang 
around the name of a great personality are a not unim¬ 
portant element in his biography, and may sometimes 
serve to place him as well as, if not better than, the moire 
sober estimates of the serious historian.” Doubtless this 
is as true in Dante’s case as it certainly is in that of his 
great countryman, St. Francis. It gives colour to Mr. 
Toynbee’s book that so far as possible he modestly inter¬ 
weaves into his narrative long passa^ from Villani, 
Boccaccio and even modem writers, preferring translation 
of what has been already well said to mere paraphrase. 
There are some good illustrations, but we look in vain for 
anything in the way of a bibliography. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

How THE Gaeden Geew. By Maud Maeyon. 

Had Miss Jekyll never cultivated the Munstead prim¬ 
rose; had Mrs. Earle’s Surrey pleasaunce remained untilled; 
had Elizabeth sate not in her German garden and babbled 
of the Man of Wrath, this book—and many others—would 
have remained unwritten, and the task of wounding its 
author’s feelings would happily never have confrontpd us. 
But here it is, in all its seU-satisfied mediocrity, in all its 
futile imitativeness, and we must do our duty. All the in¬ 
gredients are present: the garden, the packets of seeds, 
the trite reflections on nature and its mystery, the coynesses 
and archnesses of the fair writer - gardener, ara the 
amusing Men Things who give advice and assistHnoe. Chief 
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of these ia the Young Man. When a woman writes a 
book and spells Young Man with oapited letters, one is 
prepared for the worst. The Young Man is a curate, a 
nicely br^ rather wistful curate, with the usual gift of 
conversational facetiousness (yet never wholly unmindful 
of his high calling). In the end he proposes to the author, 
and is exquisitely accepted—as curates should be. On 
the way to this consummation are such passages as the 
followmg, discreetly combining the practical and the 
reflective: “ After the ground ia ready, make little straight 
trenches about one inch deep, and thinly, because they 
are certain anyway to be too close, scatter in your seeds. 
[Now mark the toansition from earth to the rarer atmo- 
rohere, the appeal from one class of reader to the other.] 
There for the present your work ends, and Mother 
Nature commences her never-ending miracle of death and 
resurrection. ‘ Thou sowest not that body which shall be, 
but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or some other 
grain,’ and ‘that which thou sowest is not quickened 
racept it die,’ when ‘ God giveth it a body, to every seed 
its own body.’ ” 80 it goes on, with never a word of real 
gardening toowledge. And incidentally we find such 
words as “plantlets.” It is high time that this kind of 
book had a close season. (Longman. 5b.- net.) 

Holbxin’s “ Ambassadobs.” By Maey F. 8 . Hbevey. 

Has so elaborate, learned, and finely illustrated a mono- 
g^ph ever before been devoted to the elucidation of a 
single picture? When Holbein’s “Ambassadors” first 
came to the National Gallery from Longford Castle, in 1890, 
it excited unusual popular interest, partly on account of 
the curious device of a death’s head painted from a reflec¬ 
tion in a curved mirror which occupies the foreground, 
partly because of the diflBculty felt by historical scholars 
in identifying the two important diplomatic personages 
whose portraits it contains. The problem is now solved, 
and the whole history of the picture is fully set forth, as 
a result of unwearied patience and research, by Miss 
Hervey. The “ ambassadors ” are Jean de Dinteville, 
8 eigneur of Polisy and BaUly of Troyes, and George de 
8 elve, Bishop of Lavaur. Dinteville was French ambas¬ 
sador at the court of Henry VIII., and in 1533, the year 
in which the picture was painted, Selve was on a visit to 
his friend in this country. Miss Hervey’s task falls into 
three sections. In the first she traces the history of the 
picture itself and of the inquiries which led to its identifi¬ 
cation. The second deals exhaustively with the careers, 
personal and diplomatic, of its subjects, two very interest¬ 
ing and typical Frenchmen of the sixteenth century. The 
third is an explanation of the curious wealth of detail and 
surrounding, much of it symbolic in character, with which 
Holbein has accompanied the portraits. Naturally it falls 
within Miss Hervey’s scheme to expound the mysteiy of 
the “ death’s head.” There are other symbols of death 
in the picture, a smaller death’s head in Dinteville’s cap, 
a crucifix half concealed by a curtain in the background. 
Miss Hervey points out ^at Dinteville was, in his own 
words, “ the most melancholy ambassador that ever was 
seen,” and suggests that he had taken the death’s head as 
his characteristic emblem or “ devise.” The mystification 
of the optical delusion thus becomes easily explicable ; for 
according to sixteenth century fancy a “ devise ” shotdd 
not be too obviously employed. It must not be “ so plain 
as to be understood by all, nor so obscure as to retjuire 
a sphinx to interpret.” Miss Hervey is to be congratulated 
upon the very valuable study of sixteenth century society 
which she has woven aroimd her text. (Bell. lOs. 6 d. net.) 

GtJiwoAMOB, SiE Laeval, Tyolet, Te.\N 8 . by 

THE Weeewolf. • Jessie L. Weston. 

This is a number of Miss Weston’s useful little series of 
“ Arthurian Bomancee unre^sented in Malory.” The 
four kit —three by Marie de France, one by ah unknown 


author—probably represent an earlr stage of Arthurian 
romance. They are short narratives, such as may have 
served Cretien de Troyes and others, as material to be 
worked up into longer verso romances. They were in all 
likelihood translated from the Breton, and through those 
elements of Celtic faery and folk-lore gradually filtered 
into French literature. Miss Weston has given a transla¬ 
tion which faithfully possesses much of the spirit of the 
originals, has added some useful notes, and has provided a 
short introduction on the literary history of the lai* and 
their relation to the Arthurian cycle. (Nutt. 28 . net) 


Fiction. 

Monks the Matador, and Other Stories. By Frank Harris. 

(Grant Eichards. Gs.) 

The author of Elder Conklin employs in all his fiction the 
device of what we would call “ simple narration,” a device 
used by Balzac and Turgenev, but not, we think, by any 
other great European novelist of the nineteenth century: 
not even, strangely enough, by de Maupassant. The user 
of this device may be deemed to adopt the following 
attitude toward his reader: “ See here, I have some very 
curious and interesting facts to tell you, Md I will relate 
them straightforwardly, without embroidery, and with 
only such explanations and descriptions as are absolutely 
necessary. 1 merely want you to got hold of the facts; 
indeed, you must listen to them, because they have in¬ 
terested me tremendously and I am sure they will interest 
you. Whatever you do, don’t mistake me for a romancer, 
a concocter of stories. Now just listen, and I won’t waste 
your time .... There! Now, wasn’t that worth hear¬ 
ing ! True ? Of course it is true: that is why I wished 
you to hear it.” Such an attitude and such a method, 
employed, with skUl and discretion, are enormously effec¬ 
tive in the way of vraisemhlance ; and vraisemhlance is 
esteemed by novelists the highest quality of narrative art. 
(It isn’t—no one ever imagined that Paradise Lost was 
true—but that is another and a larger question.) 

There are five stories in Mr. Harris’s volume—^two 
rather slight and unequal to the three larger ones—and 
each leaves you with the impression that the events told 
did actually occur. The best tale is the first one, the love- 
story of an old espada, told (like most of the others) in the 
first person. It is a sinister and powerful recital, and 
the bull-fighting lore comes out of the mouth of old 
Montes iu a very natural and convincing manner. “ Profit 
and Ix )88 ” is a tale of Kansas City—Mr, Harris’s cosmo¬ 
politanism amounts almost to an affectation—and the 
theme is an arson committed by an employee at the 
instigation of his employer, the reward being the latter’s 
dau^ter. The analysis of the criminal’s feelings after 
the crime is one of the best things in the book. 

... He realised that all efforts were in vain, that 
nothing could check the fire, that his work was done— 
completely. And then remorse came upon him; at first, 
with a vague sense of loss, such as one feels in missing the 
familiar and accustomed; later, with the full under- 
st.nding of waste and destruction, as acutely keen 
regret. ... 

The last story, “ Sonia,” is Eussian, and very obviously 
it has been composed at the feet of Ivan Turgenev. Mr. 
Harris could not have gone to a better master; but never¬ 
theless “Sonia” is only a clever imitation. The episode of 
the assassination of Alexander II. is here used with 
singular dramatic effect. 

The book as a whole is capable; but Mr. Harris’s 
careless way of writing English will prevent Wm from 
taking so high a place as he might otherwise have 
occupied. 
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Manhfitld tht Observer; and the Death Dance. By Egerton 
Castle. (Macmillan. 6s) 

About these “Studies of Life and Character” there is 
an old-world flavour of the early ’nineties, the Latch 
Key moment, the moment also of the idiotic notion that 
the shape of a sentence was everything, its thought—so 
long as it was Of the latch-key order—nothing. We say 
,fhis hefcause the author of Marshfield is, in this antiquated 
^hse, b 6 manifestly a student of style. If not a stylist, 
in fact, he is in peril of being almost nothing at all. Yet 
burely a stylist is just what he can by no means compass it 
to bo. Every paragraph bears witness to his limitations. 
Take, now, &e story of “Endymion in Barracks.” Dal- 
rymple “ was essentially a college-bred [!] man, and, more¬ 
over, a creature specially equipped, both by nature and 
self training, for the higher transcendent flights of purely 
intellectual life . . .” This exquisite person joined the 
army and learned to talk like an officer and a gentleman. 
Alas! Mr. Marshfield paid him a visit; and he broke out: 

At last he began—no longer with the studied disjointed¬ 
ness, the slsng of camp and mess, but with the cultured 
precision of wording and phrasing which had been one of 
the leading marks in the “ Deuced Superior Set.” 

“ Marshfield,” he said, “ I have that on my mind which 
must find voice . . . had I to tell it to the clouds, to the 
winds, to the rashes ! ” . . . 

“It is a wondror.8 coincidence [he goes on] that you 
should be near me to-day; for, oertes, there is no one I 
know at present to whom I would tell what has happened 
to me.” 

He had found, in fact, that he was growing too Superior; 
and that way, precedent assured him, madness lay. 
Therefore: 

I burnt my poems, sold my books, locked my piano— 
nor has any one these eight years even suspected I could 
play aught but the vamping to a music-hall song. 

Then we have a series of apparitions of the Great Joy of 
Man’s Desire (“for when we must symbolise the Beautiful 
the most abstract, we must of necessity materialise it 
under lines of beauty the most perfect in themselves, the 
most harmonious in their Ganges ”); till presently 
“melancholy marked Dalrymple for her own.” In the 
end: 

They found his body on the lip of the enemy’s trenches; 
and it was said that the beauty of his dead face was such, 
the smile upon it so exquisite, that the very soldiers of the 
burying party, all hardened to their materialising task, 
begged to look and look again before wrapping him away 
in that insatiable earth that had already drunk in so much 
gallant blood. 

All the stories are conceived and told in this exalted 
manner. 


The Visits of Elizabeth. By Elinor Glyn. 

(Duckworth. 6 e.) 

“Adobable enfant terrible" is Lord Valmond’s descrip¬ 
tion of Elizabeth, and whoever looks at the miniature 
reproduced in this book and reads her droll letters will 
agree with him. It is a young aristocrat prattling away 
to its mamma that we encounter in these pages. Mamma 
had old-fashioned notions about an epistolary stylo, which 
were triumphantly opposed in one exquisitely ungram¬ 
matical sentence in her daughter’s second letter. 

Elizabeth visited Lady &cilia at Nazeby Hall, Great- 
aunt Maria at Heaviland Manor, Mme. de Croixmare at her 

French chateau-but why extend the list ? ' Enough to 

say that she ended by becoming engaged in November to 
a person who in August of the same year was “ an odious 
young man and very rude.” 

It will bo perceived that The Visits of Elizabeth is a 
novel interesting as a piece of pure presentation of what 
the French journalist called “ hig-lif.” When Elizabeth 


writes: “I wouldn’t keep a coachman with a beard, 
would you ? ” one has a flash of the patrician egoism which 
is the cause of Socialistic surges. For the most peat 
she is just the human girl—an inghme, perhaps, rather 
than an enfant terrible, though such ingenuousness as hers 
is astounding. Even Credulity, however, might be in¬ 
duced to slap Innocence which parades itself thus : 

While we were going to the house to get our wraps, I 
overheard two ladies t^ing of Gtedmamma. They said she 
Kave herself great airs, and considering that everyone 
knew that years ago she had been the amie of that good- 
looking Englishman at the Embassy, these high stilts-nf 
virtue were ridiculous. I suppose to be an amie is some¬ 
thing wicked in French, but it doesn’t sound very bad, 
does it. Mamma ? ' And, whatever it is, I wonder if poor 
papa knew, as he was at the Embassy, and it might have 
been one of his friends, mightn’t it ? I expect she had not 
a moustache then. 

The shadow of things not seen is a little too pronounced 
in the above and some other passages, but Elizabeth’s 
letters from France are amusing in spite and because of 
their sub-conscious impropriety. She conquered a marquis 
and a vioomte there, but she would not “dream,” she 
observes in a fit of insularity, “ of marrying into a nation 
that eats badly, and doesn’t have a bath except to be 
smart.” 

She is a minx when it comes to describing her em¬ 
bodied dislikes. Thus Yictorine, in order to prepossess 
her fianci in her favour, is credited with having “scrubbed 
her face with soap—I suppose to get that greasy look off 
—until it shines Uke an apple, her nose is crimson, and 
her eyes look like two beads.” 

Elizabeth has the frank insolence of seventeen; to her 
twenty-two spells Old Maid. Her obiter dicta enjoy the 
emphMis of youth. Thus she conjugates the verb “to 
hate ” : “I hate gold-plate myself; one’s knife does 
make such slate-pencilish noises on it.” “I should hate 
to be a priest; should not you. Mamma? You mayn’t 
even look at anyone nice.” “ I should hate to be a 
marquis, always having to take the hostess in to dinner, 
no matter how old and ugly she is, just because a duke 
isn’t present.” 

One would fain close on so philosophical a note. But, 
alas! the last sentence of the book expresses Elizabeth’s 
gratification that as an English marchioness she will be 
able to “ walk in front of Yictorine anywhere.” : 


Notes on Novels. 

\fiihese notes on the melds Fiction are not necessarily-final 
Reviews of a selection will follow.'\ 

Second Love. By T. W. Speioht. 

Mr. Speight does the mystery novel rather well; he has 
been doing it for so long that he must by now think in 
terms of mystery. Here we meet a woman whose second 
love, after she had married him, was believed by her to 
be the murderer of her first husband. Of course, he 
wasn’t. Mr. Speight makes it his business to explain 
matters satisfactonly. The suspected man was our old 
friend Rivers. (Digby, Long. 63 .) 

Diamanelen. By Sadi Geant. 

Diamanelen was named “ after a fair, frail ancestress 
of the time of Charles the Second, who loved not wisely, 
but too well.” YT’e are introduced to a gentleman in the 
North of China whose name was Li Ki Foo. The book 
is pervaded by China and melodrama. (Digby, Long. 6 s.) 

Who Goes There? By B. K. Benson. 

This is a story of a spy in the' American Civil War. It 
is packed with adventure, vigorously narrated, and gives 
a vivid personal view of that great upheaval. The style 
is somewhat jeAy and flamboyant, Wt the author - has 
grip. (Macmillan. 68 .) 
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Gabriele d’Annunzio. 


An Enquiry. 

Gabeiele D’Annunzio is thirty-six years old; he was bom 
in a ship on the Adriatic. His childhood was sensitive, 
capricious, and violent. As a boy he followed the eulU 
du Moi, and to come between him and the least of his 
desires was to arohse a storm of furious anger. He was 
always precocious, and at the age of sixteen he published 
some verses. Prime Vere, of which the precocity is excessive. 
He made a name at once. That witty critic, Marc 
Monnier, said of him in the Revue Suisse : “ If I was one 
of his masters, I should give him a medal and the stick.” 
At the University of Home his personality excited 
enthusiasm; he published both prose and verse of unmis¬ 
takable genius. Soon he burst upon society, and, in the 
double rdle of artist and rake, he dazzled and scandalised 
even Rome for a number of years. Then he began 
seriously to work. All these things are semi-officially 
recorded of him in print. 

To-day, despite his translators, he enjoys a European 
fame. Few modem writers have suffered more by transla¬ 
tion than d’Annuozio. In France, the faithful and hero- 
worshipping M. Herelle has certainly spared no effort on 
behalf of his idol; but one is bound to say that M. 
Herelle’s conception of the translator’s charter of freedom 
is entirely too broad In England the austerity of taste is 
such that an adequate translation is impossible; the thing 
simply could not be done. Miss Georgina Harding has 
partially rendered several of the novels with brilliance; 
her version of Ze Virgini delle Rocce is one of the very 
best translations of recent years; but the five translated 
novels are all mutilated, necessarily, and the effect is like 
that of a hacked statue. To truncate too much, as in 
France, or too little, as in England, is to impair its appeal, 
and to translate feebly or clumsily is to nullify it. The 
final beauty of d’Annunzio’s fiction is a beauty of form. 
In the research after style he began where Flaubert 
ceased; he performs by instinct feats which cost Flaubert 
such cruel labour, and Flaubert would have been the first 
to acknowledge the youth’s pre-eminence of virtuosity. 

Not often, in these latter days, do the philosopher and 
the stylist come together in the novelist: the “ message ” 
is usually delivered in terms careless of, or derogatory to, 
art, and the philosopher, while declaring that art must 
serve morals, is quaintly blind to the fact that art can only 
serve when it is respected; use it disdainfully, and it 
disserves. In d’Annunzio, however, the philosopher and 
the artist are, strange to say, well met; and this man 
with his keen instinct for form and beauty has also the 
reforming ardour of the moralist, and the sanity to keep 
an even balance between the two sides of himself. 

The English reader of d’Annunzio, even d’Annunzio 
expurgated, may perhaps smile at the spectacle of the 
author of II Piacere posing as a mordist. Yet in¬ 
dubitably he is a moralist, with a very noble moral to 
propound. The pity is that he happens to be, by race and 
by temperament, one of the least proper persons in the 


world to propound it. You will get the first hint of what 
the moral is from the fact that all his lopg novels are more 
or less about himself. Under one guise or another, he is 
always the hero, and, directly or indirectly, each book is an 
impassioned revelation of its hero. We have referred to 
the eidte du Moi —a phrase already sufficiently victimised 
by the wit of England and France, especially since Maurice 
Barres has contrived to make himself both ridiculous and 
dull, but a phrase, nevertheless, which adumbrates a 
superb idea. The (^te du Moi is d’ Ann unzio’s, and the 
whole of his production is an apologia —not, for heaven’s 
sake! an apology— pro vita sua. Or one may say, more 
accurately, that the whole of his production is a statement 
of himself. 

I know I am august, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself—be imder- 

stood, 

I see that the elementary laws never apologise, 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my 

house by, after all). 

I exist as I am, that is enough. 

Whitman sang himself in fifty pages, d’Annunzio in 
nine volumes. To the Italian there is neither pure nor 
impure: there is only d’Annunzio. And so it happens 
that several books are devoted to aspects of the man 
which, to be exact, are obscene. But to d’Annunzio 
nothing of himself is obscene. “ Here am I,” he says, in 
effect, “ the result of the operation of naturj law during 
countless centuries. Why should I hide anything ? Why 
should I be ashamed of anything ? It is my lot to write, 
and I will tell you all. I will never pretend to be what I 
am not. My aim is to be myself.” The idea is not a new 
one, but it has never been worked out with such ruthless 
and fearless logic, and such bewildering beauty, as 
characterise d’Annunzio’s development of it. Of course 
the old question at once arises whether one can be more 
one’s-self by self-indulgence or by self-command. D’An¬ 
nunzio might answer, “Equally by both.” But the deep 
Northern instinct will always answer, “ By self-command.” 
It is so that d’Annunzio answers, in The Virgins of the 
Rocks, that lofty aspiration to transmit his faculties to a 
descendant in a more efficient condition than that in which 
they were transmitted to him. The Virgins of the Rocks, 
steeped in an atmosphere of decay, is yet a profoundly 
moral and astringent book. It expresses the ideal of 
d’Annunzio the man, just as The Flame of Life {II Fuoco), 
recently issued in English, * expresses the ideal of 
d’Annunzio the artist. The idem of d’Annunzio the 
man is to give play to every natural impulse, to perfect 
every faculty, to develop the individuality, to mate wisely 
in.order worthily to continue one’s “ stock,” and to blush 
for nothing except affectation. Put more briefly, the 
moral of The Virgins of the Rocks is that man’s supreme 
duty is to leave a son superior to himself. Love, for the 
sake of love, occupies a minor place in such a scheme; 
and it is indeed highly curious to watch the “ child of 
pleasure” thus reverting, in his finest moments, to an 
exalted form of altruism. 

The ideal of d’Annunzio the artist is, rightly, more 
egoistic. II Fuoco is more than a revelation, it is an 
apotheosis of its hero, Stelio Effrena; and Stelio is more 
surely and completely a portrait of d’Annunzio than any 
other of his creations. II Fuoco is, in fact, a gallery of 
portraits, for the heroine, La Foscarina, cannot but have 
been drawn from a renowned tragic actress ; and the third 
great character is Richard Wagner, with no disguise what¬ 
ever. Stelio Effena is a poet of the first order, and his 
artistic emotions are described as only a poet of the first 
order could describe them. His creative vitality, his ever¬ 
burning “ flame of life ” is always foremost. He is con¬ 
tinually called “ The Life Giver.” “ ‘ To create with joy! ’ 

* The Flame of Life. Trau'lated by Ea'sandra Vivaria. 
(Heinemanu. Gs.) 
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It is the attribute of Divinity! It is not possible to 
imanne at the summit of our spirit a more triumphal 
act.” Here is a finished picture of the great artist’s soul: 

_ The pride; the intoxication of his hard, dogged labour; 
hir boundless, uncurbed ambition that has been forced into 
& field too narrow for it; his bitter intolerance of mediocrity 
in life; his claim to princely privileges; the dissembled 
craving for action by which he was propelled towards the 
multitude as to the prey he should prefer; the vision of 
great and imperious art that should be at the same time 
a sigual of light in his hands and a weapon of subje..tion; 
his strangely imperial dreams; his insatiable need of pre¬ 
dominance, of glory, of pleasure- rebelled tumultuously, 
dazzling and suffocating him in their confusion. 

Observe: great and imperious art. D’Annunzio the artist 
demands empire. “Once more he would prove to them 
how, in order to obtain victory over man and circumstance, 
there is no other way but that of constantly feeding one’s 
own exaltation and magnifying one’s own dream of beauty 
or of power.” It is a source of sadness to him that he 
cannot be N^oleon, Bismarck, and Carlyle, as well as 
d’Annunzio. He has the creative energy to be eveiything: 
the field is always “ too narrow.” 

Expression, that is the necessity. The greatest vision 
has DO value unless it be manifested and condensed in 
living forms. And I have everything to create. I am not 
pouring my substance into hereditary forms. My whole 
work is an invention; I cannot and will not obey other 
than my own instinct and the genius of my race. 

It is in that phrase, “ the genius of my race,” that lies 
the secret of d’Annunzio’s ultimate failure. For he must 
fail; with all the magnificence of his artistic endowment, 
the sincerity of his humanity, and the force of his moral 
and artistic creeds—^he must fail. He believes in two things 
which are certain to play him false—the Latin race and his 
moral self. He tiuks of “the growing virtue of the 
ideals handed down by their fathers, their sovereign 
dignity of spirit, the indestructible power of Beauty, all 
the great vmues held as nothing by modem barbarity.” 
Yes, yes! But modem barbarity will in the end make its 
ovra great values, and meanwhile it will cmsh out the 
Latin race. That a man of d’Annunzio’s vision should have 
faith in “the g^rowing virtue” of Latin ideals is pathetic. 
The Latin race is effete, exhausted, dying. No make- 
believes of a United Italy, no gorgeous activity of Universal 
Exhibitions, can save it from the fate of assimilation by the 
stronger. A race cannot have both a detached past and a 
future. The Latin must be content with its past. And 
yet here is this imperious and wondrous Unit of a decadent 
race talking to Europe about the future, explaining how 
ho will “ hand down ” this and that, and exercise domina¬ 
tion and enjoy glory. Ho will never hand down, ho will 
never dominate, and his only glory will be that he illumi¬ 
nates splendidly a dissolution. He is a lovely orchid 
flowering over decay. He is not a moral force, and there¬ 
fore he is not an artistic force (for the one must be behind 
the other), because there is no moral force left in the race. 
And so an artistic equipment almost unparalleled in the 
present era is doomed to spend its streng^th and sweetness 
in disguising the odours of cormption. “Be yourself!” 
It is a proud incitement, but its authentic value depends 
on what yourself is. 


Things Seen. 

A Half-God. 

Sixteen years ago at school, how that name shone ! 
Week after week, when the Illustrated London News came, 
we used—I and another—to tear it open at the second 
page and devour those garrulous notes. What wisdom, 
what humour, what erudition, what a memory, what an 
acquaintance-roll, what familiarity with Courts, what 
anecdotage! We saturated ourselves in those “Echoes 
of the Week ” : to be able to write like that was the crown 


of the literary life. “ Some day [I remember saying, in 
the Disraeli tone of ‘Some day you shM hear me!’"], 
some day I will be Sala’s successor on this paper! ” I 

meant it too. And now-. In the holidays I read 

everything he wrote—even Th» Seven Sons of Mammon 
(which Thackeray called “The Seven Tons of Gammon”). 
1 read Breakfast in Bed and Butch Pictures, and After 
Breakfast and Twice Round the Clock. “Almost the true 
Dickens ” I thought it then, as Browning said of Gigadibs 
(perhaps Gigadibs was Sala)—nay. Heaven help me, I 
believe I thought it better than the trae Dickens, for a very 
madness for this man was working; and I recollect a weary 
and mortifying pilgrimage to an old and not too popular 
uncle, undertaken entirely because the rumour rarcmated 
that he and G. A. 8. had once corresponded. The thrill 
of seeing him (it was on the promenade at Brighton) I 
can still recall, though (such creatures we are!) I blush 
a little in doing so. . He wore a white waistcoat, one eye 
was screwed up exactly as in the pictures, his face cele¬ 
brated good dinners in both hemispheres. It was he! 
That was the hand—now holding a large cigar—the hand 
that wrote the Echoes, and the leaders in the Telegraph, 
and the books. I beheld George Augustus Sala, and my 
heart was almost too big for my waistcoat. 

And now, sixteen years later, I stand in front of the 
window of Glaisher’s in Holbom—that object-lesson in the 
mistaken judgment of publishers—and see a huge volume 
lettered The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala 
labelled at two shillings. My once hero, my once exemplar, 
a remaind er! And as 1 walk away I know that of all the busy 
hands that have driven a pen since literature began none 
has possessed a style which I would repudiate for my own 
so energetically and absolutely as that of G. A. 8. 

There is something passionate, Lowell wrote, in the 
recoil of the young man from the idol of the boy. Yes, 
and there is something very sad in the position of the idol 
when the devotee neglects him—a side of the question 
that rebellious devotees too seldom meditate upon. 


Gipsies. 

The river was deserted, save by a few pensive fishermen in 
moored punts. Yet the December Thames had a charm 
hardly less magical than August’s—a charm which instilled 
into the heart a spirit of quietness, of austere restful- 
nesB. The afternoon was warm, the sky clear, the ripples 
dancing with gold; only I and the swans moved upon the 
water. 

As I pulled upstream between Hampton and Sunbury 
I saw, on the right bank, the glimmer of a fire against the 
black mouth of a gipsy tent; above it the smoke curled 
blue. Round about the fire figures moved, and a red 
bodice made a vivid splash of colour. A sudden impulse 
made me run the boat inshore. I landed, to find friends 
whom I had lost seen encamped on a wild Surrey common. 

Tea was in preparation, and I was invited to share it. 
The master was polite, but silent, the wife voluble and 
embarrassingly hospitable. She of the rod bodice, the 
eldest girl, stood at the tent entrance in an attitude of 
statuesque repose; her unbound hair, swept back from 
the wide brows, fell to her waist. In her the true eastern 
blood was manifest; it spoke in her colour, her poise of 
body, her untamed eyes, in h er power of self abstraction, 
in her absolute unconcern. She watched the flow of the 
darkening river as though only it and she existed. So far 
as I observed, she only glanced at me once during the 
hour I remained; in all that time she did not speak a 
word. The other children laughed and scrambled at her 
feet, but she retained her absolute and impenetrable repose. 

As I dropped down the river in the twilight I felt that 
I was turning my back upon a mystery. In that single 
figure I recognised all the glamour of &e East, and there 
moved before me a sorrowful but most majestic vision of 
the world’s wanderers. 
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A Paradox on Art. 

Is it not part of the pedantry of letters to limit the word 
art, a litue narrowly, to certain manifestations only of the 
ariutio spirit, or, at all events, to set up a oomparativo 
estimate of the values of the several arts, a little unneces¬ 
sarily ? Literature, painting, sculpture, music, these we 
admit as art, and the persons who work in them as artists; 
but dancing, for instance, in which the performer is at 
once creator and interpreter, and those methods of inter¬ 
pretation, such as the playing of musical instruments, or 
the conducting of an orchestra, or acting, have we scrupu¬ 
lously considered the degree to which these also are art, 
and their executants, in a strict sense, artists ? 

If we may be allowed to look upon art as something 
essentially independent of its material, however dependent 
upon its own material each art may be, in a secondary sense, 
it will scarcely be logical to contend that the motionless and 
permanent creation of the sculptor in marble is, as art, 
more perfect than the same sculptor’s modelling in snow, 
which, motionless one moment, melts the next, or than the 
dancer’s harmonious succession of movements which we 
have not even time to realise individually before one is 
succeeded by another, and the whole has vanished from 
before our eyes. Art is the creation of beauty in form, 
visible or audible, and the artist is the creator of beauty 
in visible or audible form. But beauty is infinitely 
various, and as truly beauty in the voice of Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt or the silence of Duse u in a face painted by 
Leonardo or a poem written by Blake. A dance, per¬ 
formed faultlessly and by a dancer of temperament, is as 
beautiful, in its own way, as a performance on the violin 
by Ysaye or the effect of an orchestra conducted by Mottl. 
In each case the beauty is different, but, once^jwe have 
really attained beauty, there can be no question of 
superiority. Beauty is always equally beautiful; the 
degrees exist only when we have not yet attained beauty. 

And thiw the old prejudice against the artist to whom 
interpretation is his own special form of creation is really 
based u^on a misunderstanding. Take the art of music. 
Bach 'tmtes a composition for the violin; that composition 
exists, in the abstract, the moment it is written down upon 
paper, but, even to those trained musicians who are able 
to read at sight, it exists in a state at best but half alive; 
to all the rest of the world it is silent. Ysaye plays it on 
his violin, and the thing beg;ins to breathe, has found a 
voice perhaps more exquisite than the sound which Bach 
heard in his brain when he wrote down the notes. Take 
the violin out of Ysaye’s hands, and put it into the hands 
of the first violin in the orchestra behind him ; every note 
will bo the same, every interval may be the same, the same 
general scheme of expression may be followed, but the 
thing that we shall hear will be another thing, just as 
much Bach, perhaps, but, because Ysaye is wanting, not 
the work of art, the creation, to which we have just listened. 

That such art shou'd be fragile, evanescent, leaving 
only a_ memory which can never be realised again, is as 
pathetic and as natural as that a beautiful woman should 
die young. To the actor, the dancer, the same fate is 
reserved. They work for the instant, and for the memory 
of the living, with a supremely prodigal magnanimity. 
Old people tell us that they have seen Desclee, Taglioni; 
soon, no one will be old enough to remember those great 
artists. Then, if their renown becomes a matter of 
charity, of credulity, if you will, it wUl be but equal with 
the renown of all those poets and painters who are only 
names to us, or whose masterpieces have perished. 

Beauty is infinitely various, always equally beautiful, 
and can never be repeated. Gautier, iu a famous poem, 
has wisely praised the artist who works in durable material: 

Ooi, roBuvre sort plus belle 

D'une forme an travail 
Rebelle, 

Vers, marbre, onyx, 6mail. 


No, not more beautiful; only more lasting. 

Tout passe. L’art robuste 
Senl a I'^temito. 

Le baste 
Survit d la dto. 

Well, after all, is there not, to one who regards it 
curiously, a certain selfishness, even, in this desire to per¬ 
petuate oneself or the work of one’s hands ; as the most 
austere saints have found selfishness at the root of the 
s iul’s too conscious, or too exclusive, longing after eternal 
life ? To have created beauty for an instant is to have 
achieved an equal result in art with one who has created 
beauty which will last many thousands of years. Art is 
concerno 1 only with accomplishment, not with duration. 
The rest is a question parily of vanity, partly of business. 
An artist to whom posterity means anything very definite, 
and the admiration of those who will live after him can 
seem to promise much warmth in the grave, may indeed 
refuse to waste his time, as it seems to him, over temporary 
successes. Or he may shrink from the continuing ardour 
of one to whom art has to be made over again with the 
same energy, the same surenees, every time that he acts 
on the stage or draws music out of his instrument. One 
may indeed be listless enough to prefer to have finished 
one’s work, and to be able to point to it, as it stands on its 
pedestal, or comes to meet all the world, with the 
democratic freedom of the book. All that is a natural 
feeling in the artist, but it has nothing to do with art. 
Art has to do only with the creation of beauty, whether it 
be in words, or sounds, or colour, or outline, or rhythmical 
movement; and the man who writes music is no more 
truly an artist than the man who plays that music, the 
poet who composes rhythms in words no more truly an 
artist than the dancer who composes rhythms with the 
body, than the painter is to be preferred to the sculptor, 
or the musician to the poet, in those forms of art which 
we have agreed to recognise as of equal value. 

Abthob Stmons. 


Correspondence. 

“An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.” 

Sib, —Eeferring to the recent correspondence on this 
book in your columns, the “problem” presented by 
“ An Engushwouian’s Love-Letters ” is briefly this: Can 
the situation revealed by the letters have arisen, and both 
lovers still be blameless ? As an affirmative answer to this 
question I concluded “Theta’s” suggestion wide of the 
mark, and hence am the more surprised to find it appa¬ 
rently approved by the “Editor” of the letters. One 
cannot understand why the relationship for which “ Theta ” 
contends should be thought so “ terrible ” in its nature 
that it unconditionally imposes silence on the man’s lips. 
Why should he keep silent so persistently ? Surely not 
because of false delicacy or through fear of conventionality 
where so full and complete a woman as the writer of these 
letters was concerned! Nor could it be respect for his 
mother, for she died before his lover. Then why ? Far 
better for him to confess the truth than for his lover to die 
through a slow torture of perplexity! “ Theta’s ” sugges¬ 
tion hardly reduces the blame attaching to the man’s 
conduct one whit, and leaves his motive undetermined. 

The letters imply that both parties were blameless. 
I hold that no conceivable motive can justify the man’s 
refusal to give his reasons for breaking off the engage¬ 
ment, and allowing his lover to die in the tortures of 
perplexity; and think that in declaring both parties to be 
blameless the author’s ethics are at fault. Further, with 
the characters revealed in the letters such a situation was 
psychically impossible (here 1 am in agreement with 
“Phi”); and, even if it had been possible, some inkling 
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of the man’s motiye must hare been suggested to bis lover^. 
and, deepening into certainty, dispelled her perplexity. 

In these respects the author’s ethics and psychology are 
questionable; but, in spite of that, the “problem” pre¬ 
sented by the letters is amazingly interesting, and they 
form one of the most delightful human documents I have 
read for long, 80 (“ Phi’s ” sensational screech notwith¬ 
standing) the author has my blessing—“ thanks ” is not 
the word.—I am, &c., H. H. 


“ The Blue Boy.” 

SiE,—Will you allow me space for a reply to the letter 
signed “ Audax ” in your issue of last week, with reference 
to Gainsborough’s celebrated picture—or pictures? I 
believe that I am in possession of all the known facts. 
What we want is for someone to discover new facts. 
Having had access to the Nesbitt family papers, and 
having seen the “ Blue Boy ” now in Mr. George Hearn’s 
possession in New York, as well as that at Grosvenor 
House, I claim to know something about the matter. 

It seems not quite certain whether Gainsborough’s 
model was or was not “ Master Buttall,” the son of an 
ironmonger in Soho. There is good reason for doubting 
the assertion, which apparently rests on Yoimg’s catalogue 
of the 1820 sale, published half a century after the picture 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy. 

The present owner is not a banker, but a successful 
merchant in New York, who has filled his house with art 
treasures of all descriptions. 

it,is quite possible that the picture in Grosvenor House 
is a copy by Hoppner, as suggested by “ Audax,” or that 
it is a replica by Gainsborough. It may even be the 
original. In the latter case, the Prince of Wales’s “ Blue 
Boy ” was Gainsborough’s replica. It is certainly an 
original picture, and not a copy by another painter, and 
Gainsborough’s own nephew. Lane, pronounced it to be 
the finer of the two in every way. 

It is possible, therefore, that there were two “ Blue 
Boys” painted before 1788, the date of Gainsborough’s 
death. 

Now, the points of interest still remaining to be cleared 
up are these: 

1. When did the Prince of Wales give his “ Blue Boy ” 
to; John Nesbitt? 

2 . When did the Prince first become possessed of it? 

3. In whose possession was the other “ Blue Boy ” 
between 1770 and October, 1802; or between the date of 
the Royal Academy exhibition and the date when Hoppner 
sold to Lord Grosvenor the picture now in the possession 
of the Duke of Westminster ? 

If your readers care to continue the subject, I can give 
you a summary of aU the known facts, which wiU, I think, 
leave no doubt in the mind of any unbiassed critic that, 
whether the Duke’s picture is an orig;inal or a copy, Mr. 
Hearn’s is certainly toe very picture which the Prince of 
Wales gave to Nesbitt in some year prior to 1802.—I am, 
&o., Bcscadob. 


books published in^ the niueteenth oeotory that no English home 
shonld be without:— 


TITLE. VOTES. . 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair . 36 

Dickens’s Piokwiok Pap^. 34 

Darwin’s Orgin of Species. 34 

Tennyson's In Memoriam . 31 

Carlyle’s Sartor Heeartns . 31 

Soott’s Waver ley. 23 

Raskin’s Modem Painters. 22 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia..;. 20 

Gleorge Eliot’s Adam Bede. 10 

Macaulay’s Essays . 19 


This list strikes ns as equally surprisinar and unsnrprisinir. That 
Vanity fair shonld head the list seems almost a reproach ; but this 
does not prove that any one of our competitors wonld have placed 
it there. As a matter of fact, three competitors do place Thackeray’s 
masterpiece at the head of their lists. 

Two competitors have sent lists agreeing with the plebiscite list 
In the proportion of eight to ten. Th^ are: Miss C. C. BdJ, 
Epworth, Doncaster, and Miss E. M. Smith, 7, Cordon Street, W.C. 
Cbeqnes for half-a-gninea have accordingly bem sent to these' com¬ 
petitors. 

Miss Bell’s list is as follows: 

The Pickwick Papers. 

Vanity Fair. 

In Memoriam. 

Sartor Besaitus. 

Waverley. 

Modern Painters. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Emerson’s Essays. 

The Origin of Species. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Miss Smith’s list is as follows : 

Essays of Elia. 

Waverley. 

Wordsworth's Poems. 

Sartor Resartus. 

Vanity Fair. 

Piokwiok. 

Modern Painters. 

In Memoriam. 

Adam Bede. 

Treasure Island. 

On the whole, the pidbisoite list surprises ns the more we look^ 
into it. Why should Modern Painter* be in every English home 
We approve of Elia’s Essays, and Macaulay's ; the one is a library of 
sentiment and the other of faot, and both are oonsnmmate in their 
way. It is suggestive that the nearest approach to a book founded 
on religious faith is In Memoriam. Why Adam Bede 1 Why not 
Browning’s Poems, Alice in iVonderland. and The Ordeal of Richard 

Feverel ? Why not-? But space forbids. Among books which 

failed of inclusion in the pldbiscite list are these; 


TITLE. VOTES. 

Greene's Short History of the Englidi People . 18 

Ivanhoe... 1' 

Tennyson’s Poems . 17 

David Copperfleld . 16 

Emerson’s Essays. 14 

Wordsworth’s Poems. 12 ■ 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. .11 

Sesame and Lilies . 9 

Wordsworth's Excursion . 8 

Alice in Wonderland . 6 

Lyrical Ballads. 6 

Macaulay's History of England . 6 

Idylls of the King . 6 


We regret that pressure on our space makes it impossible, to 
acknowledge the unsuccessful competitions. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 65 (New Series). 

The terms of our Competition last week ran as follows; “ We 
offer a prize of One Guinea f..r a list of the ten books written 
in English in the nineteenth century wt.ioh no English home 
shonld be without. We exclude encyclopaidian, and works of 
reference generally. The best list will be identified by plebiscite.” 

An examination of the 60 lists sent in shows that in the united 
judgment of our competitors the following are the ten English 


Competition No. 66 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the beet Sonnet on Ahp 
passing of the Xiiieleenth Century and the advent of the Twentieth 
Century. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACAdbict, 43, 
Chancery-lane. W.C.,” must reach us noj later than the first poet 
of Thursday. December 27. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more t h a n one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be oonsid^ted. 
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RUDYARD KIPLINQ’S 

Great Story, 

K I 

Will commence in the January Part of 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


Ready December 28th. 


Price 6d. 


SOME NEW YEAR’S GIFT-BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY CASSELL ^ COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JUST PUBLISHED, THE THIRD AND CON¬ 
CLUDING VOLUME OF 

The National Gallery. Edited by 

Sir EDWARD J. POKNTER, P.R.A., Director of 
the Kational Gallery. lllusiratiDg every Picture 
in the National Gallery, lesued under the 
fanction ana with the authority of the Tnistees 
of the National Gallery'. In 3 vola., i^7 7e. the 
set net. 

Vols. I. and II. contain THK OLD MASTERS 
(Foreign Schools*. 

Vol. III. contains THE BRITISH MASTERS 
and MODERN SCHOOLS, includiDR the Pictures 
at the National Gallery of British Art tTate 
Gallery). 

N.B.—The Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies, 
more than OOO of which have already been sold. 
The publir hers reserve t > themselves the right to 
advance the price as Copies become scarce. Sold 
in sets only. ' 

Songs of Near and Far Away. 

By E. RICHARDSON. With numerous Coloored 
and other Illustrations. Cs. 

The Tale of a Field Hospital. By ^ 

FREDERICK TREVES. F.R.C.8. With 14 Full- « 
page Illustrations, l^rinted in R*d and Black, 
and bound in leather. Third Impression. Os. 

Chinese Pictures: Notes on Photo- 

firra])lis made in China. By Mrs. BISHOP, 
F.R.G.S. (IsABKi.LA Bird). With 60 Illustrations ; 
from Photographs by the Author. 38. 6d. 

Queen Victoria: a Personal Sketch. 

By Mm. OLIPHANT. With 3 Rembrandt Plates 
and numerous Illustrations. 3 h. 6 d. 

“ The Shop ”: the Story of the 

Royal Mi itary Academy. By Capt. (IflGGIS- 
BERG, R.E. With numerous Illustrations 'hud 
Full-p^e Coloured Plates. 12 b. 6 d. net. 


The Magazine of Art Yearly 

VOLUME. With about 600 choice Illustrations 
and a Series of Special Plate?. 218. 

Annals of Westminster Abbey. 

By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Mcksat Smith). 
Illustrated by W. Hatberell, R.I., H. M. Paget, 
and Francis Walker, F.8.A., A.R.I.E. Mith a 
Preface by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Cheap 
Edition. 218. 

Queen Summer ; or, the Tourney 

of the Lilv »nd tho Rose. Penneii and Portrayed 
by WALTER CRANE. Containing -» pages of 
JC^igns, printed in Colours. 68. 

Flora’s Feast: a Masque of 

Flowers. Penned and Pictured by WALTER 
CRANE. With 40 pages of Picturoe in Colours. Ss. 

Landscape Painting in Water 

COLOURS. By J. MacWHIRTER, R.A. With 
23 Coloured Platen. 68. 

Britain’s Sea-Kings and Sea- 

FIGHTS. By POPUL.AR WRITERS. Illus¬ 
trated by leading Artists. Complete Volume. 
78. 6d. 

The History of “ Puneh.” By M. H. 

RPIELMANN. With nearly 170 Illustrations, 
Portiaits, and Facsimiles. 16s. Large*Pai>er 
Kditi m. £2 28. net. 

Ballads and Songs. By William 

MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With Original 
lllustratioDH by H. M. Brock. 6s. 

The Picturesque Mediterranean. 

With a Seiies of magnificent Illustrations from 
Original Designs maiie on the spot by leading 
Artists of the Day. In 2 vole., cloth gilt edges, 
£4 48. 

Picturesque Europe. Popular Edi- 

tiou. Vols. I. and II., Tde BRITISH ISLF.S, 
bound 2 vols. iu 1. 10s. 6d. Vols. 111., IV., and 
V.. The CONTINENT, 6s. each. 


Reminiscences of Oxford. By the i With Nature and a Camera. By 


Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. With 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Os. 

Our Bird Friends. By R. Kearton, 

F.Z.S. With 100 Illn.'^trationa from Photographs 
by Cherry Kearton. Secoml Impression. 6s. 

Rivers of Great Britain. Deccrip- 

live, Historical, Pictorial The ROYAL HIV'RR : 
the Thames from Soiirceto Sea. Original E-iition, 
royal 4to. 42s. Popular Edition, 16s. RIVERS of 
the EAST COAST. Illustrated. Original Edition. 
428. Popular KiUtion, Ids. RIVERSof tho SODTII ; 
and WEST COASTS, 428. f 

The Tidal Thames. By Grant 

ALLEN. With India Proof Impressions of 20 ' 
magnificent Photogravure i’lates, and with many 
other Illiistralions after Original Drawings by 
Vi. L. AVyllie, A.R.A. New Edition. Cloth, 42s. ’ 
net. I 

Sights and S lenes in Oxford City 

and UNIVERSITY. Described by TUO.MA.S 
IVHITTAKER, B..\., and Illustrated with up- 
vrariU of 100 Plates. Cloth yiU, gilt edyes, 218. 


K. KEARTON, P.Z.S. With Frontispiece and 
180 Pictures from Photographs by O. Kearton. 
21 s. 

Our Rarer British Breeding Birds: 

their Nests, Egg«. and Summer Haunts. By 
RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. With alK)Ut 70 
Illustmtions from Photographs by C. Kearton. 
76. 6d. 

British Birds’ Wests: How. Where, 

and When to Find and Identify Them. By B. 
KEARTON, F.Z.S. With nearly 130Illustrations 
from Photographs by C, Kearton. 218. 

Wild Life at Home : How to Study 

and Photograph It. By R. KEARTON, I'.Z.S, 
Illustrated from Photographs by C. Ketirton. 6s. 

John Buskin: a Sketch of his 

Life, his Work, and his Opini'^OH. With Personal I 
Reminiscences, By M. B. SPIELMANN. Illus- i 
trated. ->8. ' 

Memoirs and Correspondence of j 

LYON PLAYF.AIK, First Lnnl Pluvfnir <>f St. j 
Andrews. By Sir WKMYbS KKID. With2rur-i 
traits. Cheap Edition. 78. 6d. 


Sacred Art. The Bible Story Pictured 

bv Eminent Modern Painters. Edited by A. G. 
TEMPLE. F.S.A. With neatly 200 Fall-Page 
IIlos rations. Os. 

Pictorial England and Wales. With 

upwards of 360 beautiful Illustrations prepared 
from Cop.v right Photographs, lie. On suiwior 
paper, half Persian, in box, 16s. net. 

The Queen’s Empire. With nearly 

700 eiiiuisite Illustrations, reproduced from 
authenticated Photographs. 2 vols., Os. each. 

The Queen’s London. With about 

460 ex<iuisite views of London and its Environs. 
10s. Gd. 

Treasure Island: a Story of 

Pirates and the Spani.sh Main. By R. L 
STEVBN80N. Omiaining 60 New and Origma 
Illustrations by Wal Paget. 68. 

The Life of Lives: Further Studies 

io the Life of Christ. By the Very Rev. Dean 
FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. ISs. 

The Quiver Yearly Volume. With 

, about 800 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 

78. 6d. 

Cassell’s Magazine Yearly Volume. 

With upwards of l,o00 Illustrations. Hs. Also 
issued in Half-Yearly Volumes, Ss. each. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal Yearly 

VOLUME. With numerous Illustrations and 
nearly 1,100 pages. 76. 6d. 

Chums Yearly Volume. With 13 

Coloured Plates and over 1,100 Picturw. 8s. 

A Girl Without Ambition. By 

ISABEL SUART ROBSON. With8 Illustratione. 
SB. 6d. 

Sisters Three: a Story for Girls. 

By .lESSlK MANSERGH (Mr.-i. G. ui; Hokm; 
Vaizeyi. With 8 lllusiratiuns. Ss. 6d. 

Iron Heart: War Chief of the 

JnNiuois. By EDWARD S. ELLIS. With llllus- 
tratious. 2?. 6d. 

Red Jacket: the Last of the 

Senecas. By EDWARD S. ELLIS. With 10 
Illustrations. 2s. 6d, 

Bo-Peep Yearly Volume. With 8 

Full-Page Colimred Plates, and numerous Pictures 
in Colour. Boards, 2s. Cd.: cloth', 36. 6d. 

Tiny Tots Yearly Volume. With 

Frontispiece in Colours, and numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. 1&. 4d. ' 

The Jungle School; or, Dr. Jibber- 

.labber Bun'hnU’H Academy. By 8. H. HAMER. 
With 4 Colcmred Plaros and other Illustrations by 
Harry B. Ncilsoii. Is. 6d. 

Peter Piper Peepshow: or. All the 

Fun of the Fair. By S. H. KAMFR. With 4 
Coloured Plate- aiul other Illustrations ijy Harry 
B. NeiNoii and Lewi- Buumer. Is. 6il. 

Animal Land for Little People. 

By 8. H. HAMKR. lllnstratud from I’hntograpbs 

aiid (ingiual Urau inirs, and cjutainiug 4 Coloured 
Plates, l.s. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludj^^atc Hill, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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. OATALOaUEa. 


NOW READY. 

^ATALOGURofSECOND-HAND BOOKS 

Theology—H ittory—B iograpby—Lew—Political 
Economy—Philoeophy—Greek and Latin ClBesics- 
Mathematics Natural Science—General Liteiature- 
Fine Arte and Illustrated Books. 

Dkiohton, Belo & Co., Cambridge. 

^ILi'EID M. VOYNICH. 

CATALOGUK No. 3 IN PREPARATION. 
CATALOGUE No. 1. Is., and CATALOGUE 
No. 2, 2s. Gd,, 

May lie had on application at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W, 
A Large Collection of Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Century Books on view. 


D ENNY’S CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS 

for PRESENTS ant PRIZES. Ju.l Ready. A large 
•e lection in ttiKk at full Pisoount Prices for CA»h.— Note New 
Address. A- * F PENNY, 1-17, Strand. West End Branch: 
32, Cliaring Croas. H.W. 


W ILLIAMS A NOBQATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FORBION BOOKS. 

14, Beariatta Btrait, O^fsnt Oardsn. t9e Bsnth Fradariek Bt. 
Bllnbtircii, and T* Broad Btraat. OxtorA 
oaTALOOaBS psst frat oa anpUeallon. 


F 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly anppHad on modarata tarma 
OATALOQUB8 on apoUantfon. 

DBLAU a 00.. t7. 80HO SQUARB. 


B ooks wanted.— 25 s. each given for any 

Praaentation Volumes with loscr»otlon« wHUon inside 
by Pickens. Thackeray, Browninc. Lamb, Keats. Shelley, Tenny¬ 
son Soott. Lsnu. and any notable Auth irs. Special List ( 3,000 
Books Wanted) free.—B axsh's. John Bright St, Birmingham. 


T ITBRART RESEARCH.—A Gentlemaa. 

Li axperianoed In Literary Work, and who has aooasi to the 
British MuMum Raadlng Room. Is open to amnga with 
Anthor or any parson requiring ^staiwe In Literary Ra- 
•asrch. or in aaelnc Work through the Prsw. Translations 
nndsrtakao from Franoh, Itallan.^or Bpanlsl^ — Apply, by 
Istter. to D. O. PaLtM. 151. Stra nd, London. W.O. _ 

G RAHAM’S TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 
23 .COCK 8 PCR STREET, PALL MALL—AU kinds of 
difficuU MSS. receive careful attention from KxrsaiBNCso 
workers. Specimen page and references sent If desired. 0% er 
five years' e.\perience. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly sad sooacstely 
dona. lOd. per 1,000 worda Sunples and raferenoas. 
Multi-Oopies.—Addr^ Hiss Mcsssa, 18, Hortimar Craaoent, 


MR. SPENCER’S ENLARGED WORK 

JUST PUBLISHED, price Os. 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS, 

WITH MANY ADDITIONS. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Alto recently publithed by the tame Author^ 

SI.XTH EDITION, Revised throughout, price Its. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

Loudon; Williams A Noboa re, 14, Henrietta St., W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane. London, W.C. 



CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


on the minimum monthly balances 
when not drawn below £ 100 . 



O 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

2 ^0 I on Poitosits, repayable on 

2 /o demand. dM2 

STOCKS AND SHAKES. 

Stocks and spares Purchased and Sold for ('nstomers. 

The LIKKHKl K ALMANACK, vvjlli lull i>art»cuUrB, post 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

No. 5, Holhorn. 

TdUjW(«i>h»c Ad(i.-«es. ••hiRSEttE, London." 


H B 


DOWNS SCHOOL, 

SEAFORD, gD8SE.V. 


Head LUCY ROBINSON. M.A. 

(late Second MlatrM. 8t. FeUr School, Southwold). 
Referonoe.; The Principal of Bedford OoUego, Loddon, The 
Master oi Pefcerhouse, Ac. ____ 

TIHB REV. WILLIAM 0. STEWART, 

J LL,B.. lECTBRES on HIHTOBt and UT^ATDRB. 
and gi.M ifesSONS In ELOCUTION and in COMTOSITION. 
Orally or by Oorreapondence.—7, Spencer Road. Wandsworth 
Common. 8. W._ 

CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

OOYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

EV BRITAIN. Albamarlo Street, PicoadlUr, W. 

Sir ROBERT BALL, D LI.D.. F,IL8_. Lonndean 
PrMessor of Astronomy, University of Cambridge, will, on 
THURSDAY NEXT, Lkcsmiisr 27th. at 3 o clock, bwin a 
OOOBSUof SIX LECTURES (Adapted toeJuvcuij^Audiwry) 
on ••GREAT CHAPTERS from the BOOK of NATURE. 

Subscription (for Non-Membere) to this Course. One Ouin» 
(Children under 16 , Half-a-Guinea);^!© all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. * _ 

•Q-NIVBRSITT of BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 

The Council inrlte APPLICATIONS for the above AP¬ 
POINTMENT. vacant by the election of Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, 
B.A. Ox m.. to a Masierehip in the Tewtikieb School. Cairo. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, which need not 
he printed, should bo seat to the undersigoed, not later than 
Tu«id:iy, the lat of January. 1901. 

The Candidate elected will be required to eater upon his 
dutifs as i«»ti after January 8th as possible. 

Furtlier particulars, if desired, may be obtaliied from 
iVofessor Sonuenschein. 3. Barnsley Rogd. Edgbaston. Btr- 

mlogl>»ro, II MORLEY, Swrotanr. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


Tor tht CIRCULATION and SALS of 
all tht BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, sad RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN BDBBORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per auunm, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (forwMMr Mjh«nr. ol Book, 
at tha hoOMi of Btth.oilb«r.) from TWO QDINEAS par auuum. 

OOUNTEY BUBSOBIPTIONB from TWO OUINBAB 
per annum. 

NB.—Two or Thrao Frianda maj UNITE in ONE SUB- 
BOBIPTION. and thna laiaan tha Coat of Ourii«e. 

Tovm and TiUage Clubi tupplned on Liberal Termt. 
Proepeotnsee and Monthly Llate of Books gntU 
and post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Ornagn at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent GratlB and post tree to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
BOMNOE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN. ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; «, Queen Victoria 
Street, B.O., Loimon; 

And at Barton Arc^e, Mamohsbtsb. 


The Bookof the “FoudFoyant,” 

NELSON’S FLAGSHIP 


Write to GOOD ALL, LAMB and 
HEIGHWAY, Ltd., Manchester, for the 
I ahoi'e, containing heautifid RtproducUons of 
rare Portraits, reprodueed from Old Prints 
in the British Museum of Nelson and his 
Captains, not elseiohere procurahle, wh ieh will 
he sent post free on approval. 


Elliot Stock’s Nei Pablicitioiis. 


In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, price 7*. 6d. net. 

RAILWAY RUNS in THREE 

CONTINENTS. A Short Record of Actual PerformaMes 
on some European, Canadian. AnatraUam and Amoican 
Rallwaya By J. T. BURTON ALEXANDER., 

This volume oontaina the peraonal obaarvatlona of the author 
either whilst riding ou the engine or in the trala. The booked 
and actual times of each run are given, also the load drawn, and 
the cIm of loco, by which the tn^n was hauled. The speed ia 
noted, and there are explanatory notes opposite most of the 
runs, showing, roughly, how the work done struck the observer, 
together with the ^ief physioal features of the line. The work 
wul be handy as a book of reference, showing In a compart form 
the relative performances of many celebrated trains all over 
the world. 


A SEAtONABLK OHfllSTMAS OIPT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 68. 

THEFO ii GOTTEN MELOl) Y. 

By ONE WHO REMEMBERS IT. A Christmas RedUl. 
In this tale the keeping of Christmas is treated of in brth tt^ 
lively gossiping style ana the seriously thoughtful, making it 
a suitable book to place on a pile of suggested Ohiistaas 
presents for Uie coming season. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 68. 

THE BOOK of the FUTURE 

LIFE. By PAULINE W. R008E. assUtod by DAVID C. 

R008B, . .A -A 

•* Those who wish to see how vastly and variootly ^e idM of 
the belief in a future life has been expressed by authors, from 
the earliest ti the latest times, should look into this little 
volume."— 6 'fowoip Herald. .. ^ ^ 

” The book denotes and caters for a catholic taste. 

TAa Bookman. 


NEW VOLUME OW PAIIIY TALEE, 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. _ 

FRIENDS OLD and NEW. 

Twenty German Nursery and Fairy Tales. Translated into 
English and Retold by rtOPHlE lllRCII. 

"The book is so thoroughly interesting and gentlv refined 
that its mission in the niirserv or schoolroom should be a verj* 
helpful one.”—/>undM Advertiser. 

'•Children will find in the volume endless amutement com¬ 
bined with instructioo.’'—FAs Fretman, ... 

•‘An entertaining collection of German nursery and fairy 
taloi."—-VotfinpAam Dadii Guardian 


In small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2b. 6d, 

ALL CHANGE. Jottings at 

the Jtiaclion ^ the NinetetnUi and Twenlieth CaMurUt. By 
WILFRED WOOLLAM. M.A., LL.M.. Camb. , ^ ^ 

•• Gems of thought. Every one of them contains food for 
reflection.*’—Dsrtv Standard. , 

*‘A refreshing variety of poetry and prose of him literary 
order. Inviting and bright throughout —ffers/ord Ttages. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 


METHOD GASPEY-OTIO-SAUEH. 

FOR THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 

PUSLtSBBD BT 

JULIUS GROGS, Heidelberg. 

JCST OUT. 

JAMES CONNOR, 

Conversation Book In French, German, and 
English, for the use or Schools 
and Travellers. 

Twelfth EHtion. Improved 12mo, cloth, 2a. 01. 

*• The experiment in the first panto teach grammar 
bv examples haa excellently been performed. A 
aplendid help for repeatintr and practisinR gram¬ 
matical difficulties ia found in this part of tde book. 
The anthor baa extremely well aucceedeil in selecting 
tlie mutter us well as the examples. The converaa- 
tious the model phraaea, in sliort everything in the 
book ia well selected and auitably applieil. The 
tninslutiona in the three langtiagea are idiomatical 
ami correct throughout. It will be impossible to use 

the book without iirooting by it." „ . 

Pedagogical Monthlg Semeir. 


London: 

DUL.YU & CO., 87. Soho Square; D. NUTT.. 
57-51I. Long Acre; S. LOW, MAR8TON * OO., 
I'cttcr Lane, Fleet Street. 

UNA. 

A SONG OF ENOLANO IN THE YEAR 
NINETEEN HUNDRED. 

By WILLIAM GERAED. 

Ss. 6(1. net. 

KKG.YX r.AVL, TRENCH, TRUBNER ic 00., Ltd. 
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THE SPHERE 


Chrisimas-Wcek number. 


If you have not seen the last week’s issue of THE SPHERE be sure 
and order it of your Bookseller. It will prove an unqualified delight to 
you and to your family. The Coloured Plates are Nine in Number: 

1. THE SNOWBALL, by F. Newton-Shepard. 

2. CHRISTMAS EVE, by Cecil Aldin. 

3. CHRISTMAS MORNING, by Cecil Aldin. 

4. THE ARRIVAL OF FATHER CHRISTMAS, by Cecil Aldin. 

5. THE CHRISTMAS TREE, by F. Newton-Shepard. 

6. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, by Tom Browne. 

AND 

7. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s great Picture, 

“THE AGE OF INNOCENCE,” 

beautifully printed in many colours. 
In addition to these there are other pictures for the Children : 

‘ LITTLE SNOW-WHITE, by Amelia Batjerle. THE BABES IN THE WOOD, by John Hassall. 

THE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN EGGS, by Dudley Hardy. 

THE INFANT IMPEEIALISTS, by Charles Robinson. 

THE LAST CHRISTMAS OF THE CENTURY, by Percy Home. 


TMTTlESEtAJStir COnJTRIBTTVlOBJS: 

THE LOST PYX, by Thomas Hardy. TOM SLEIGHT’S WIFE, by Jerome K. Jerome. 

PRESERVED ILLUSIONS, -by W. Pett Ridge. SANTA CLAUS, by Adrian Ross. 

THE SUMS THAT CAME BIGHT: a Children s Story, by E. Nesbit. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND SEASONABLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER EVER ISSUED. 


THE DAILY MAIL says:—‘‘The Christmas Number of THE SPHERE is entitled to be ranked among the 
best of the Season’s productions,” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“THE SPHERE this week is a very attractive Double Number, with charming 
Coloured Christmas Supplements.” 

THE DAILY EXPRESS says:—“The Christmas Supplement to THE SPHERE marks a departure in illustrated 
weekly journalism.” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—“Will be amongst the most popular that have appeared this year.” 

THE DAILY NEWS says:—“The Christmas Number of THE SPHERE will be highly acceptable to everybody, 
especially to the children, who have a charming supplement a'l to themselves.” 

THE MORNING POST says : —“ The number is one to buy, for it is the best Christmas number of the year.” 


Digitized by 


Google 
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. . HEW BOOKS . . 

THE MAGrc'’^MIST, 

And oth*r Dartmoor Losondo, 

By KVA. C. ROftERSi 

Brofnaely Illngtrsted by O. TSldred and P. B Hickling. 
Imp. lemo, clofi boards, gilt odges. 

POgRTH EDITION. JOth Thoissnd (in the Prett). 

PIKLO • MAmiHAL 

LORD ROBERTS ¥.a.K.P.,G.C.B. 

A BIOKraphIcal Ak-teh. 

By HORAOE G. GHOSER, 

Authorof “Tbs Kingdom of Msnbood,” Ac. 
Price Ir. net. 

'AnaocuTateaudintRresUogaoconnt of a crowded career.” 
..Tat La a. a . . IndioH R49iew. 

‘ It reMhed a third editioD. a good fortuae irhlcb it well 
d04 inree.**^ L iter<U«cra 

“ Yet aoother edition of this ezoellent little bii^phy." 

“ Written with great care and considerable litrnry effect." 

_ Outlook. 

JOHN RUSKIN 

A BioCff*^phlo«| aketch. 

By R, BD. PBNGBLLY. 

With a Reprodaction from a Water-Colour Portrait by 
the subject of the Sketch, and with Original and 
hitherto UnpuhlUhed l^ttera. I^ice la. net. 
‘*I^re« upon the mind of the reader the impression of a 
faithful portrait."— '•Cijfsiaan. 

* This workmanlike skeUh....a bM of honest work, neatly 
done. —CArtsfian Ltaior. 

•' A good popular sketch, and written with good tasta” 

_ LiUrtUur*. 

At 3a. 6(1. 

FROM THE SCOURGE 
OF THE TONGUE. 

By BESSIE MARCHANT (Mrs. J. A. Comtobt). 

Imp. ISmo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. 

Thi« i« avc'rgoTd book. It boot without It< MiiaatioD 
and mysterr and romtnee: but it has a great n(i-»r%l purpoa*." 

M^kodiit Rteordor. 

WESTWARD HOI 

By CHARLES KIN'SSLET. 

Illustrated br Aj'tnn Symington. 

Imp, lOmo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. 

At 2m. ed. 

BARFIELD’S BLAZER, 

And oth»r SeHool Stories. 

By W. E. C0LE. Illustrated. 

• A capital collection of humorous school stories. There is 
not one of them that will not provoke a hearty laurh....eTea 
on the part of adults who take up the volums."—,b’(aa^rd. 

, . BOOKS FOR THE HEART. . 

Edited, and with an Introduction, by 
ALBXANDEU 8MELLIE, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo. printed on antique wove paper, cloth 
boards, gilt top. Price Zs. 6d. each volume. 


piQBY, LONG & CO.'S THE RELIGIOOS TRACT SOCffiTY 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. incorporated. 


_ _ NSW VOLUME. 

THE HEIDELBERG 

CATECHISM. 

A NEW TRVNSLATION. 

Uniform with •• Boot, for tho Beart." 

QUIET HOURS. 

SECOND SERIES. 

By JOHN PULSEORD. D.O. Price 28. Bd. 

thr.^rwouW 

‘ f«ciu.tlng 

THE SUPREMACY 

OF MAN. 

By JOHX PULSFORD, D.D.. 

**Q'»iet Hours,’* &c. Price 2 ^. 6 d. 

.. an able l>wk. and will repay study."—,S'wctotor 

^ “ **^^^* pages iuspintigand lllumb 
native, and they wilt be e'lally so to others ro doubt. 8ome 
In. .1.8 help us tnore by their «pirit lliau by anytldoR which can 
be quoted or referrtHi to: ihin is oue of them.--C/.twA TimT^ 
• I hougbtful readers wilUreat this book as one of de^ioi) 
and will return to it again and again for iiifpimtion and help." 

_ //»<Wersrf«/d Examiner.' 

At 2m. 

___ _ SECOND EDITION. 

THE SCHOOL’S HONOUR 

And other Storid.. 

By HAKOI, D AVERY. 

New and Enlarged E.ii inn. Illustrated. 

SPORTS FO^ BOYS. 

AN OUTDOOR SERIES. 

By HOWARD SPICER, and others. 
Illustrated. ITice Is. net. 

SPORTS FOR GIRLS 

AN Ol'TDOOR SKRIER. 

.Vrr.iiiuv;l nn.l IMiml 1,7 l|()U-.\Rn .SPICER, Editor 
• •t hinidcwH Mh-.-i/.iuc <if I'livMcal Culture.” 
Spiiri-Liliiu • y, \r. lHu.^strauMl. le. net. 

](), riLGKI.M .VniKKT, LO.\U9y, E.C. 


RICHARD MARSH’d NEW BOOK. 

AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE. 

Sr »' “Tho Bootle.” “Priroimoa” "The 

f ho. With ProutHploco by Harold 
Pifkrd. Piotorial cloth, M. Seroud Edition. 

MAT OROMHELIN'S NEW BOOK. 

THE VEREKER FAMILY. By the 

Authorof •• rirU-May-Care,” Ac. With Prontioplooe. 

»lray* oprightly and her 

fuIwiSgt5rnivlia”**”' *" 

SHYLOCK of the RIVER. By 

wT Kfiioroth" 

KATE CAMERON of BRUX. By 

wim F .SmF.gf.cohy°te' Piffari.’ 

SECOND LOVE. Bv T. W. Speight, 

Author of “The Chain) of CToumstanoe." \Ju‘t ouL 

LK VOLEUR’a NEW NOVEL. 

THE CHAMPINGTON MYSTERY. By 

the ^thor of •* For Love of a Bedouin Slaid," “ By Order of 
PronuSSS?*^’ ** In the Cear’s Dominions." Ac. With 

O. BEREHFORD FITZGERALD’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE MINOR CANON. By the 

Author of “The Stigma." Ac. \jvit out 


MANY DAYS AFTER. By C. Howell. 

Ltfsrary World.—“ The etory is well wiitten." 
i^ndard.— The book is well written." 

A BRIDGE of GLASS. 

By P. W. ROBINSON, Authorof “Anne Judge, Spinster." 
Daily “An oxcellent novel....Written In a 

olever attractive style, which holds the reailer enchained to tho 
end. 

NEW POLISH NOVEL BY .MICHAEL CZAJKOWSKI. 

THE BLACK PILGRIM. Trans- 

lated by 8. C. DE SOI8SON3. With Portrait of Author, 
iteerpool Mercurii .—“ A tale of love and jealousy, escitiur In 
the last d**grj»”a. and as full of hlghly-coloui^ romance as a 
novel can well be." 

London: Digbt, Long & Co., 18, Bouverie 8t., E.O, 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. lOil. — JANDARY. IWl_Jo. 9d. 

MAROONED. Br " LISB3MAN.” - THROUGH DRY 
PLACES SEBKING REST.-THE FOIBLE OP COM¬ 
PARATIVE LITBRATORE. - PIPTEEN HD.VDRSD 
MILES ON FREIU W.4TER Br O. HANBDRY WIL- 
LIAMS-THE ENGLISH IN CHINA-DOOM CASTLE: A 
ROMANCE. Bt NEIL MONRO. Chaps. XII1.-XV._THE 
HOD3E OB’COMMONS, PAST AND PRESENT—MOSINGS 
WITHOUT METHOD: AiiTomooKAPuv — Tua Vau:k op 
Pridk — Tua Eoolsu or Parrs aso Moxtaiosk — Abour 
Rauman —His ADvasri'aoL’s Lira —Gibiio.s, rua Aptobio. 
oaAruaa or Tinnjur — Tua Aar op Cam.isii - MORE 
PROBLE.MS OF RAILWAY MANAGE.MENT.—MV WISH. 
—THE LAST SESSION OP THE CENTURY. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

HOMK 8 And HAUNTS OV. Letterpreas by 
ALEXANDER MACKBNNAL, D.D., Ac. Pro¬ 
fusely Illustrated from Origioal Drawiage by 
Charles Wbymper, and Photographs. A band- 
some book printed on art paper. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, and bonnd in a handsome cloth 
binding, SOs. net, 

PIONEERING on the CONGO. By 

theBev. W. HOLMAK BENTLEY. With*Map 
and 200 Illustrations from Sketches, Photographs, 
&o. 2 vols., demy 8 vo, cloth ^t and gtit top, 
16s. net. 

WALES in PALESTINE By the 

late HENRY A. HARPER. Illustrated by 
16 Photogravures from Photographs taken by 
Cecil V. Shadbolt. Crown 4to, gilt edges, 10 s. 8 d. 

THE HANDWRITING of the 

KINQS mnd QUKM of ■NaLANO. By 

W, J. HARDY, F.S.A. With Reproductions of 
the Autographs, and many LeUera of all the 
Sovereigns from Edward the Black Prince to the 
Present Time. Imperial Svo, 10s. 6 d., cloth 
Ixrards, gilt edges. 

HENRY MARTYN, SAINT and 

aOHOLAR. First Modem Missionarv to the 
Mohammedans, 1781-1818. By GEORGE “SMITH, 

C. I.E., LL Do, Author of ** Life of William Carey,** 
Life of Alexander Duff,” Ac. Witii Portmit and 

Ulnstrations. 10 s. Od., cloth. 

SOUTHERN CHINA, PICTURES 

of* By Bev. J, MACGOWAN, of the London 
Mission, Amoy. With 77 Illustrations. 8 vo, 
10 s. 6 ( 1 ., cloth, gilt top. 

RAMBLES in JAPAN: the Land 

of the Rising Sun. By Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, 

D. D., LL.D.. Author of “The Land of Moab,** 
“The Natural History of the Bible,” Ac. With 
many Illur'trations by Edward Wbymper, from 
Photographs and Sketches. Svo, 10a, 6 d.. cloth, 
gilt top. 

THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, 

06EKWWI0M I a Glance at its History and 
Work. By E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.ft A.S.. 
Assistant at the Observatory. With many Illos- 
trations from Or'ginel Photographs, Largo crown 
8 vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, Ss. 

THE MIDNIGHT SKY: FamiUar 

Notes on the Stars and Planets. By EDWIN 
DUNKIN, F.R. 8 .,F.R.A,S., Past-President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, late chief Assistant 
Ht the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 32 
Star-Maps, and numerous other Illustrations. New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition, with an addi¬ 
tional Chapter and many New Engravings. Im¬ 
perial 8 vo, 88 ., cloth boards, gilt top. 

From ALDERSHOT to PRETORIA 

H Story of Christian Work among our Trooiw in 
South Africa. By Rev. W. B. SELLERS. IHob- 
trated. Lirge crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6 d. 

WITH OUR SOLDIERS at the 

or, Conflict and Victory in South Africa. 
By HEVRY JOHNSON. With 15 Illustrations. 
Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 28. 6 d. 

THB LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL 

for 1 900. 1,1(X) pages, with many Illustrations. 
A haudsome Book for Presentatlin. Containing 
long Stories by Sir Waltks Bisant and Loris 
Bkckv. “s. Od , in cloth boirds. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, EbinBOkaa aioD Loniwit. The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL 

for 1900, Interesting Sabbath Reading for every 
nrucr Member of the Family. Profasely Illustrated by 

I fit IwwK fritRIM OOwNilES coloured and Wood Engravings, including 6 of 

Tissof.’s New Testament Pictures, Ts. 6 d., in 

MAGAZINE. cl th hoards. 


£<Iite«i by HOWARD PEASE. 

J.ASVARi’ yi’MBBR HOW HSADY. 

PhISCII'AL Costests, 

FAMOUS NORTHERN REiJlMEXTS. -1. The Kinff’fl 
(Liverpool Remmeutb By Walter Wood. " 

^^By It E^Frv*^^*"** art at the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
A Lost THREAD. By Mr». Ilrcii Bell, 

SOME CHEVIOT BURNS. By 1*. Amjebsos Graham. 
GEORDIE : a Nortli Coimtry .SUi ili. By U«. uakd Bacot. 
TALESaDil LEoE.NIls of tlie NoItTH. By Wilfrid, Wilson, 

LONDON LITERARY LETTER. By E. V. Licas. 

NORTH COU.NTRY CHRONICLE. 

lUiistniteii. —Priori h-J. 

Loixl-in ; ELLI‘iT STOCK, i.^;. l',itrirU''»t«r Row, E.C. 
•NriiVcisilc-ou-TyUri: ANDREW REID 4 CO., Lti., 


for 1900* Interesting Sabbath Reading for every 
Member of the Family. Profusely JIlustrMed by 
Coloured and Wood Bngravinga, including 6 of 
Tisiof.’s New Testament Pictures. Ts. W., in 
cl .th hoards. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 

1900. s32 pages. With m\ny Illustrations, 

iiiclmling U Coloured or Timed. Storid by 
W. Ci.AiiK KasHBLU, JuLtis Vkrnb, G. A, Hutty, 
G. M \Ttv(LLB Fbun, David Kta, Dr. A. N. Malan, 
and many other Writers for Boys. Ss., iu cloth;' 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 

1900. x i2 pages. Profuse’y Illustrated. Stones 
hv Ro«\ Noicketts Oaky, Mrs. G. db Hornk 
Vaisky, Lki4mb Keifh, Sakah Doudney, and 
many oiber Writers. 8 s., in cloth. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIBTY, 

lACOBPOSiTBD, 

-II, I'.VTBRXOSTER ROW, LOXDOX. 
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The Literary Week. 

Ws are glad to be able to print in this issue of the 
Academy a striking poem by Mr. Francis Thompson, 
entitled “The Nineteenth Centu,ry.” Mr. Thompson’s 
long silence has been much regpretted by those who love 
his poetry, and who place it very high among the gifts of 
the Nineteenth to the Twentieth Century. Our hope, 
nevertheless, is that Mr. Thompson has been his own 
herald, and that the pageant of his verse, so finely begun, 
will move to greater conquests. 


In a recent number we commented on the New York 
Outlook'* lists of the most influential books of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. Such lists will, no doubt, be diligently 
compiled, and from points of view as varied as they are 
numerous. Mr. Shorter, in the Sphtre, answers the ques¬ 
tion ; “ What are the greatest names that imaginative 
literature has given to the world during the period ? ’’ as 
follows: 

Byron. 

Goethe. 

Scott. 

Balzac. 

Turgueneff. 

As the six most influential books he names: 

Byron’s Child* Harold. 

Scott’s Waverley. 

Heine’s Buck d*r Leider. 

Balzac’s Pir* Goriot, 

Carlyle’s Sartor Retartu*. 

Turgueneff’s Virgin Soil. 

Of thesq it is difficult to understand why Pir* Goriot was 
particularly selected from the marvellous Balzac Comidie 
Humaint, but we are glad that Mr. Shorter has the 
courage to include Byron so plumply. There is really no 
doubt about Byron’s claim ; but not everyone will see or 
admit it nowadays. 


On Thursday the Baihj Chronicle published the first four 
of its promised articles on “ The Mind of the Century.’’ 
Poetry is treated by Mr. Lionel Johnson. Drama by Mr. 
William Archer. Fiction by Mr. Arthur Waugh. The 
Essav and Criticism by Mr. H. W. Nevinson. The writers 
of -the summaries are, on the whole, satisfied with the 
tendencies and work of the almost dead century, but 
Mr. Waugh ends on a dismal note: 

. . . English fiction seems again to be lost in a very 
vffidemess of indecision. Tacking from topic to topic, 
viewing nothing steadily or long, tortured by problems of 
misunderstanding and ignorance, its progress seems for 
the moment to evade the eye of criticism sdtogether. Out 
of all this chaos we can but hope that some unity may . 
come, when feverish emotions have cooled down into 
enthusiasm. 

We hope so, too. 


To the January number of the Century Mr. Gosse con¬ 
tributes an article dealing with the career and work of 


Mr. Stephen Phillips. Most of the biogr^hical details 
recorded are already well known, but Mr. Gosse supplies 
us with one interesting fact which we do not remember to 
have seen before. He says, speaking of Mr. Phillips’s 
experiences as an actor in Mr. Benson’s company: 

There was one part in which he really excelled, and, 
oddly enough, it is one which Shakespeare is known to 
have played, and which was said to be “ the top of his 
performance.’’ This was the ghost in “ Hamlet,’’ which 
Mr. Phillips acted with a dignity so awful that he was 
positively called before the curtain—a distinction believed 
to be in this rile unparalleled. 

There is reason in the apparent reluctance of an audience 
to call Hamlet’s ghost. Mr. Gosse refers to Herod as 
being in commission only. Wo suppose that the exigen¬ 
cies of magazine printing occasionally make such in¬ 
accuracies inevitable, but it is almost pathetic to read 
at the end of December that a play is in the making which 
has been successfully running for some weeks. 


The first instalment of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Kim ” 
appears in the January number of Casseir* Magazine. 
Some of the illustrations are by Mr. Lockwood Kipling, 
and are to be reproduced from relief models in clay; one 
of these appears in this issue. We have had time only 
to glance at the story, but here is a passage which makes 
a good beginning: 

. . . Kim was white—a poor white of the very poorest. 
The half-caste woman who looked after him (she smoked 
opium, and pretended to keep a second-hand furniture 
shop by the square where the cheap cabs wait) told the 
missionaries that she was Kim’s mother’s sister; but his 
mother had been nursemaid in a coltAel’s family and had 
married Eiimball O'Hara, a young ciSour-sergeant of the 
Mavericks, an Irish Regiment. He afterwards took a 
post on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi railway, and his 
regiment went home without him. The wife died of 
cholera in Ferozepore. and O'Hara fell to drink and loafing 
up and down the line with the keen-eyed three-year-old 
baby. Societies and chaplains, anxious for the child, 
tried to catch him, but O’Hara drifted away, till he came 
across the woman who took opium and learned the taste 
from her, and died as poor whites die in India. His 
estate at death consisted of three papers—one he called 
his “ »/e varietur," because those words were written 
below his signature thereon, and another his •' clearance- 
certificate.” The third was Kim’s birth-certificate. Those 
things, he was used to say, in bis glorious opium hours, 
would yet make little Kimball a man On no account 
was Kim to part with them, for they belonged to a great 
piece of magic—such magic as men practised over yonder 
behind the Museum, in the big blue and white Jadoo- 
Gher—the Magic House, as we name the Masonic Lodge. 
It would, he said, all come right some day, and Kim’s 
horn would be exalted between pillars—monstrous pillars 
—of beauty and strength. 


The authorship and literary quality of An English¬ 
woman'* Love-Letter* continue to excite discussion. The 
meaning of the book seems to be regarded as settled. 
Meanwhile, attempts to thicken the mystery are not wanting. 
We have received the following curious announcement 
from the Unicom Press: “ A sequence of letters, which 
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\rill be found to fit rather curiously into the letters com¬ 
posing a recently published and much talked of volume, 
will be issued in a few days under the title of An Englith- 
man'i Love-LetUrs. As in the case of its forerunner, the 
author’s name is not disclosed.” One thing ^ows pro¬ 
bable. It is that the concealed authorship device will be 
practised more and more, and that it will become flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. 


Me. Nkwbolt has given us a very good number of the 
Ntxo Revietp for January. Mr. Leslie Stephen explains 
why he refused to sign a protest against the war in South 
Africa, and proceeds to show that once the war had been 
entered into, a set of considerations came into existence 
larger than those which belonged to its alleged root in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s treatment of the Boers. In the course 
of his argument Mr. Stephen uses the following illus¬ 
tration : 

Ahab may have behaved abominably to Naboth; but if 
Naboth raised a rebellion and called in the Fhilistioes t > 
right himself, it might still be the duty of a loyal Jew 
to put him down. Bight and wrong are so mixed up in 
this world that an error or injustice in one part of the 
proceedings which has led to a conflict cannot decide the 
rights of the whole controversy. 

Another good item in the Rtviexo is Mr. Julian S. Corbett’s 
presentation of a number of unpublished conversations 
with Napoleon on St. Helena from the personal notes of 
hie interviewer. Colonel Mark Wilks, who was Governor 
of the island under the East India Company when Napoleon 
landed. It is astonishing that conversations of such 
interest should have remained hidden so long. They how 
serve as a fine plum to Mr. Newbolt’s magazine, and as 
an answer, more or less effective, to Lord Rosebery’s 
chargee of undue severity against Sir Hudson Lowe. The 
principal conversation shows that Napoleon endeavoured 
to use Colonel Wilks as a secret messenger to the Prince 
Eegent—a scheme which was at once brought to Jhe 
knowledge of Sir Hudson. Other conversations between 
Napoleon and Colonel Wilks turn on flogging in the 
English army, British administration in India, and—such 
is the range of subjects—“the mention of indigo brought 
us back to the subject of chemistry.” 


In the same magazine Mr. Quiller-Couch writes in vary¬ 
ing shades of reverence about Coventry Patmore. He 
finds it hard to reconcile the homage paid to woman in the 
“Angel” and “Victories of Love” with Patmore’s 
scofldng rejection of the view that woman is man’s equal. 
And Mr. Quiller-Couch rubs in a little satire: 

I confess a disappointment to discover that the exquisite 
homage paid to Honoria by her poet-husband was, after 
all, polite humbug. “ Everybody knew what he meant in 
thus making a divinity of her,” &c. Did everybody P I— 
alas!—for years understood him to be saying what he 
believed. Nor am I assured that Patmore knew everything 
about love when I read Amelia (which, with his rifle club, 
he reckoned his greatest achievement), and note the chill 
cmdescension beneath the exquisite phrasing of thiit 
idyll —BO perfect in expression, so fundamentally selfish 
and patronising in its point of view. Nor, again, am I 
sure that in chivalry he had hold of the right end of the 
stick, when I read The Storm, and learn how he earned 
the thanks of his Beloved by running home in the rain, 
and sending her “ woman ” with an umbrella ! 

In certain of his Odes—“ Saint Valentine’s Day,” “ Wind 
and Wave,” “ The Toys,” “ If I Were Dead,” and 
others—Mr. Quiller-Couch holds that Patmore’s utterances 
“ pierce and shake as no others in our whole range of song 
since Wordsworth declined from his best.” 


There is a good paper in the January Macmillan com¬ 
paring the characters and literary tastes of T. E. Brown 
and Edward FitzGerald. The comparison is deftly 


elaborated, from their love of Sophocles to their love of 
Crabbe. “FitzGerald sobbed over Sophocles. Brown 
declared that the tremendous parabasis, ’Aye Itf <l>v<riv 
di-Spcs d/iaupd;3iot, from ‘ The Birds ’ of Aristophanes made 
him tremble.” Both men had a passion for music, boA 
loved the sea, and both were wedded to their native soil, 
with its growth of words and character. “ Both bad the 
poet’s eye and ear for all the fairest sights and sounds 
of life, and the tender heart for human suffering. And 
therefore both suffered much themselves.” 


The Cornhill Maga/tine is about to enter on the forty- 
first year of its existence, and its January number is appro¬ 
priately freighted with an article of reminiscences by Mr. 
George Smith, who teUs the story of the magazine from 
the first bright idea to its full and successful establishment 
under Thackeray. A very amusing item in the same 
number is Mr. Andrew Lang’s article, '“Examinations in 
Fiction,” founded on a “Student’s Guide to the School of 
Liter® Fictitim,” printed at Oxford in 1855, and anticipat¬ 
ing to some extent Calverley’s famous Cambridge exami¬ 
nation on Pickwick. Some of the questions are fooling, 
others serious and excellent, as, for instance: 

Does the history of prose fiction up to the present tme 
afford any grounds for conceiving its course to be subject 
to a law of reciirrence in a cycle f 

Compare, with a view to ascertain the relative excellence 
of their authors as pathetic writers, the death scenes of 
Clarissa Harlowe, Euth, Paul Dombey, Guy Morville, Eva 
St. Clair, Le Fevre. 

Mark the progress of society towards philanthropy by 
comparing (1) the tone of Fielding’s novels, (2) of the 
earlier and later works of Dickens. 

But the cream of the article is the set of questions in 
Literec Fictitim which Mr. Lang himself propounds for 
novel critics of these days, when fiction claims to be doing 
the work of prophecy, science, religion, government, and 
biblical criticism. From Mr. Lang’s fourteen questions 
we select eight: 

1. State and discuss Miss Corelli’s theory of a molecule, 
distinguishing, if possible, a molecule from a microbe. 

2. Criticise Mr. Hall Caine’s biblical knowledge with 
reference to his theory of the destruction of Sodom. How 
far is it in accordance (a) with the Hebrew traditions, 
(6) with the evidence of the monuments, (c) with the 
higher criticism ? 

5. Criticise the use of hypnotism by modem authors. 
How far is its treatment by Mr. George Macdonald and 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason in accordance with the teaching (a) 
of the Salpetriire, (i>) of the Nancy schools ? 

6. Give a recipe (a) for an historical, (i) for a prehistoric, 
(r) for a scientific novel, (<f) for a novel of the future. 

7 Briefly sketch a romance intended to demonstrate the 
genuine and archaic character of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
showing how you would work in “ the love interest.” 

8. State the etymology of the word “boom.” Show 
how a boom may best be organised. Mention the earliest 
known date at which the pulpit was used as an engine for 
booming a novel. 

12. Discuss American historical novels, mentioniog, if 
you can, any examples in which Washington is not 
introduced. 

14. Discuss the theory that Esmond is a work by many 
various bands, giving reasons for your opinion, and 
drawing inferences as to the unity of the Iliad. 

We may mention, for students of parody, that Mr. Lang's 
paper contains a rendering into the style of Dr. Johnson 
of Tony Weller’s celebrated remarks on the unnat’ralness 
of poetry. 


From the secretary of the Public Library in far-off 
Hawera, New Zealand, we have received a “ Visitor’s 
Privilege Ticket,” entitling us to borrow books from the 
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Hawera Library for one month. The fact that our month 
has expired during the ticket’s voyage to England does 
not lessen our gratitude, especially as the ticket is 
accompanied by particulars interesting to bookmen and 
gpratifying to ourselves. The secretary writes : 

In this bright little New Zealand town of 2,500 pmple 
we maintain an excellent institution, which, sociadly, 
financially, and as an educative influence is ^uite a success. 
Each ticket is practically a family one, as it enables the 
subscriber to take three books. No irksome restrictions 
ar^laced upon readers. 

We have a free room in which twenty-two daily and six 
weekly papers are filed. 

The secret of success is the selection of the newest books 
every week. These are notified in the daily paper. The 
AoABEHT is the guide from which we purchase. 


The Vale Press reprint of Benvenuto Cellini’s Memoir 
(J. A. Symonds’s translation) is the handsomest work that 
has been issued under the direction of Mr. Bicketts since 
the production of the Vale type in 1896. It is of folio 
shape, considerably larger than any of the other works of 
the series, and is issued in two volumes, of which only the 
first has yet appeared. Like most of the recent Yale Press 
editions, it was out of print before publication. So far as 
is known at present, this is the last work which will bo 
published in the Vale type. The Shakespeare, of which 
nine volumes have appeared out of thirty-six, is printed 
in a special type that was designed for it, and wul con¬ 
tinue to appear for many months to come. 


Anothek very interesting printing venture, which is 
just about to publish its first announcement, is the press 
which Mr. Emery Walker and Mr. Cobdon Sanderson 
have started at Hammersmith to revive the fine old type 
of Jensen. A specimen leaflet has already been privately 
issued, and shows that the difficulty of reproducing an 
ancient type has been most successfully overcome. The 
first work set up by Messrs. Walker & Sanderson is the 
little Agricola of Tacitus, with text arranged by Mr. 
Mackail. This is almost ready for issue. Other works 
which are in course of preparation are Buskin’s Unto thi* 
La»t and an edition of the Bible, to be published by 
arrangement with the Cambridge Press. The completion 
of this groat work wUl, however, depend partly on the 
support it receives. 


Ik America a somewhat similar imdertaking is being 
carried out by Mr. D. B. Updike, at the Merrymount 
Press, Boston; and, curiously enough, Mr. Updike’s trial 
volume is also to be the Agricola. The choice is a more 
coincidence, both printers being aware that Latin looks 
handsomer than English in type, and the Agricola being 
probably selected as the shortest treatise of any recognised 
merit. Mr. Updike, on hearing what was being done at 
the Hammersmith Press, has sent over one or two speci¬ 
men pages of his work, which will be a handsome foolscap 
folio, probably of no great bulk. His typo resembles 
rather the Jensen revival than the Eelmscott or Vale 
Press models, and was designed by Mr. Goodhue, the 
author of the imitation Morris type which is so popular 
among printers just now. While on this subject we may 
mention that Mr. C. B. Ashbee, of the Guild of Handi¬ 
crafts, has also designed a new type, and that the first book 
printed in it is announced for publication. Hitherto the 
works issued from Essex House have been printed in 
- “ Caslon ” typo. 


A WBiTER in Chamlers't Journal discourses on the books 
he has picked from the “ Twopenny Stall.” For two¬ 
pence, as he justly points out, one can pick up a great deal 
of good old literature well worth putting on one’s shelf at 
the price. For twopence the writer of the article, Mr. 


Arthur L. Salmon, has, we note, purchased the following 
books, mostly old editions in good states: 

Thomson’s Seatons. 

Thomas Warton’s Poems. 

Ghray’s Complete Works. (Mason’s edition.) 

Dr. James Beattie’s Works. 

'The Poetical Works of Smollett and Thomas Tiokdll in 
one volume. ' 

Ambrose Phillips’s Poems. 

Akenside’s Poems. (Cooke’s edition.) 

Pope’s Homer. 

Dryden’s Virgil. 

Cowper’s Iliad. 

Fairfax’s Tasso. 

Glover’s Leonidas. 

Gay's Poems bound up with Cotton’s Vieione in Ferte, 
and Moore’s Fables for the Female Sex. 

Shenstone’s Schoolmistress. 

Valooxiet’BShipivreck, and Somerville’s CAaee in one volume. 
Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy. 

We have picked these titles out of the pleasant rivulet of 
comment m which they are set by Mr. Salmon. 


Students of Charles Lamb should not miss the interest¬ 
ing “ Lamb Jottings ” contributed by Mr. J. A. Butter to 
Notes and Queries of last week. Mr. Butter points out 
some errors in Canon Ainger’s edition de luxe which the 
Quarterly had pronounced “ final.” On one point Mr. 
Butter incidentally sheds a new light. It has not been 
clearly known what were Lamb’s duties and emoluments 
during his brief employment at the South Sea House. 
Mr. Butter says : “ In a small exhibit of documents 
illustrative of the great Bubble, preserved in the Albert 
Museum at Exeter, I found the following : 

Bec'^ 8th feV 1792 of the Honble South Sea Company 
by the hands of their Secretary Twelve pounds Is. 6d. for 
23 weeks attendance in the Examiners Office. 

£12 ; 1: 6. Charles Lamb.” 

Only the signature is in Lamb’s hand. Brief as it is this 
document furnishes some definite information. That “in¬ 
dolence almost cloistral ” which Elia attributed to the 
South Sea House seems to bo reflected in this long delayed 
payment to a young extra clerk of his small wages. 

Among those magazines which are putting on a wedding 
garment for the Twentieth Century is the Art Journal, 
which appears in a newly designed cover with a bold effect 
of black and orange. The January number contains the 
first of a series of articles on the Wallace Collection, by 
Mr. Claude Phillips. 

The Student, the magazine of Edinburgh University, 
has arranged a novel and interesting method of celebrating 
the commencement of the Twenties Century. About the 
middle of next month a special New Century number will 
appear, consisting of contributions from well known men 
of letters, both in England and Scotland. The list of 
contributors is by no means complete, but it already con¬ 
tains such names as Mr. William Archer, Mr. John David¬ 
son, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, Mr. Lionel Johnson, Mr. 
Evelyn Abbott, Mr. Gilbert Parker, Mr. Neil Munro, Sir 
George Douglas, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Cutdiffe Hyne, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. John Buchan, Mr. I. Zangwill, 
Mr. George Gissing, Mr. Morley Boberts, Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, and many others. This venture of the Edinburgh 
undergraduates is likely to be of great literary interest. 


The January Pall Mall Magatine is notable for an 
excellent illustrated article on M. Bodin, the greatest 
living sculptor, by Marie van Vorst. The article has the 
more timely interest because of the movement now on foot 
in this country to buy one of Bodin’s bronzes for presen¬ 
tation to South Kensington Museum, a movement which 
has the^support of Prof. Legros, Mr. Sydney Colvin, Mr. 
Sargent, B A., and other artists and connoisseurs of note. 
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Bodin is now sixty years of age, and he is represented to 
us as full of vitality. “ Standing before the head of 
I'Sommt au Ntz Catsi (curiously enough the milestone of 
his first defeat, refused by the Solon in 1864), his master¬ 
pieces all around him, in the mellow light of the autumn 
sun falling on exquisite marble or dark bronze, Sodin 
said: ‘ It is good to be alive. I find existence marvellous, 
glorious. These efiigies of human pain ’ (and he indicated 
a bronze representing an emaciated poet dying on the 
knees of the Muse) ‘ no longer make me suffer as they 
used. I am happy. To mo nature is so beautiful, the 
truths of humanity are so thrilling, that I have grown to 
adore life and the world. Je trouve qttt la vie est UlUment 
helle J ’ ” Rodin’s masterpiece, the Porle Ae VEnfer (“ Door 
of Hades ”) has yet to be seen by the world. This great 
group has occupied him for fifteen years, and has been 
ordered by the Museum of Decorative Art in Paris. 

Me. John A. Stkuakt has resigned the editorship of the 
Publiehers' Circular, the issue of this week being the last 
for which he is responsible. Mr. Steuart’s new novel. 
The Eternal Quest, will bo published by Messrs. Hutchinson 
in February next. 


Bibliographical. 

Messes. Macmillan promise us the Life and Letters of 
Phillips Brooks, written and edited by Prof. A. V. G. 
Allen; and, no doubt, the work will be interesting and, 
perhaps, valuable. Meanwhile, at least two monographs 
on the distinguished American bishop have been pub¬ 
lished in England—one by a Mr. Dunbar in 1893, and 
another by a Mr. De Wolfe Howe so recently as 1899. 
Quite a large number of works by the bishop have found 
their way across the Atlantic. To name only some, we 
have had The Influence of Jesus (lectures, 1879), The 
Candle of the Lord (sermons, 1881), Sermons Preached in 
English Churches (1883), Lectures on Preaching (1881 and 
1885), Twenty Sermons (1886), Tolerance (lectures, 1887), 
The Light of the World and Spiritual Man (sermons, 1891), 
Letters of Travel (1893), The Mystery of Iniquity (sermons, 
1893), Essays and Addresses (1894), and The More Abundant 
Life (1897). In addition to these we have had two 
volumes of extracts from the bishop’s writings— Brilliants 
(1893) and Words of Strength and Cheer (1898). Alto¬ 
gether, this excellent divine must be fairly well repre¬ 
sented on the bookshelves of our clergy and more thought¬ 
ful laymen. 

We are to have, it seems, a new, revised, and augmented 
edition of Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s Poems of Passion 
and Poems of Pleasure. These volumes appear to have been 
introduced to the British public in 1894 and 1896 respec¬ 
tively. The works of Miss Wilcox have, however, been 
before the English reader for at least some ten years past. 
Her books c^led A Double Life and How Salvator Won 
were circulated over here in 1891. In 1892 came An 
Erring Woman’s Love and The Beautiful Land of Nod-, to 
1893 belongs the book called Men, Women, and Emotions j 
and in 1896 we had Caster, and Other Poems. Apparently, 
the latest thing that Miss Wilcox has given us is a volume 
entitled Maurine, and Other Poems. This is not the place in 
which to discourse on the merits or demerits of Miss 
Wilcox’s verse; but that it has had, and still has, a certain 
amount of vogue in this country the above memoranda 
make tolerably clear. 

In his Reason of Church Government Milton wrote—“ By 
labour and intent study . . . joined with the strong pro¬ 
pensity of nature, I might perhaps leave something so 
written to after times, as they should not willingly let it 
die.” It so happens that the last phrase of the last clause 
of the sentence has come into almost universal use. But, 
behold, a greater than Milton is here. A writer in the 
latest issue of the Sunday Times, signing himself “ C. J.,” 


describes the phrase as “ common, and perhaps somewhat 
foolish.” ” Taken literally,” we are told, it “ is ridicu¬ 
lous, because any willing consideration of literature is 
obviously just the thing which keeps it alive.” Why 
does not “ 0. J. ” set to work and re-write poor old 
Milton? 

It is interesting to note that the Ought We to Visit Her f 
of Mrs. Annie ^wardes is to come out in a sixpenny 
edition. This argues for the story a vitality which one 
would hardly have thought that it possessed, clover as it 
is, and clever as the author’s writings always were. The 
tale, I may add, has the unique distinction of being the 
only English work, of any kind, which Mr. W. S. Qilbort 
has adapted to the stage. His dramatic version of it was 
brought out at the Royalty Theatre in January, 1874. 

The recurrence of Dr. Samuel Smilos’s birthday—the 
eighty-eighth anniversary—will recall to all middle-aged 
readers &e big popular success made, just thirty years 
a^o, by Dr. Smiles’s Self-Help. He had already produced 
his Life of George Stephenson, but it was Self-Help that 
made him as a writer. After that everj'thing he did went 
well—the Lives of the Engineers, the Lives of Boulton and 
Watt, The Huguenots, the lAfe of George Moore, the Life of 
Brobert Dick, and so forth. The best indication of what is 
most likely, of all his work, to please the coming genera¬ 
tion may be found, perhaps, in me list of those books of 
his of which a uniform new edition appeared three years 
ago. These were: Character, Duty, Industrial Biography, 
Jasmin, Life and Labour, Men of Invention and Discovery, 
Self-Help, Thomas Edward, and Thrift. Of these. 
Character, Duty, Self-Help, and Thrift may last the longest. 
It is difiicult, meanwhile, to believe that it is very nearly 
ten years since Dr. Smiles brought out his biography of 
John Murray— A PMisher and His Friends. 

I see we are to have a monthly publication, to be called 
the Thrush, which is to consist of “origin^” verse by 
living writers. It has my best wishes, though I cannot 
say I think there is any “felt want” which it will 
“ supply.” Is there no room for this sort of thing in the 
magazines and the country newspapers ? Anyway, I trust 
that this Thrush at least will not sing each song twice over; 
we shall be satisfied, probably, with the first fine careless 
raptures. Apropos -. did not the late W. C. Bennett issue 
a serial called the Lark, also consisting of poetry, though 
(if I remember rightly) of selected poetiy only ? Is it too 
late to change the title of the new monthly in favour of 
Bennett’s older and better choice ? Think of the charming 
motto from Coleridge that would be available— 

The Lark is so brimful of gladness and love. 

The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 

That he sings, and be sings, and for ever sings he— 
which, I suppose, is what the contributors to the Thrush 
are proposing to do. 

Among the books to be expected shortly is one on 
William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and Man, from the 
pen of the America littirateur, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Many writers have tried to build up a plausible figure of 
“ the man Shakespeare ”; it will be interesting to note 
what our Transatlantic contemporary has to contribute on 
the subject Of Shakespeare the dramatist very much less 
has been written, even by the Germans, than of Shakespeare 
the poet; and, indeed, the topic could only be dealt with 
adequately by one who had witnessed many of the public 
representations of the plays. It is in studying them as 
performed that the dramatic weakness of certain of them 
IS forced upon the critic. 

It is said we are to have the autobiography of John 
Stuart Blackie in the form of a volume to be called The 
Day-Book of that worthy. Did Blackie really keep a 
diary, or is the promised work to bo simply a sort of 
calendar made up of autobiographic fragments ? Mean¬ 
while, the proposed title recalls that of The Day-Book of 
Bethia Hardacre, and is none the worse for doing so. 

The Bookwoem. 
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Reviews. 

An Atlas of Criticism. 

A H18TOEY OF Ojuticism and Litbbaky Ta 8 TK in 
Eubope. By George Saintsbury. Vol. I.: Clastieal and 
Medictml Criticism. (Blackwood. ISs. net.) 

It is Prof. Saintsbury’s design to furnish young critics 
with an “ atlas ” of “ the theory and practice of criticism,” 
such as he himself felt the need of when, some thirty years 
ago, he was first ” asked to imdertake the duties of a 
critic.” Great as the value of his book may certainly be, 
when wisely used, wo should hesitate to commend it to a 
young critic without a very strong warning, both against 
the literary models which Prof. Saintsbury’s own writing 
affords, and against the views as to the limitations and 
functions of criticism which he holds. There is, indeed, 
no writer worth reading at all whom wo read with less 
pleasure. Faults of style and taste stand out on every 
page. The English is without dignity or decorum. 
Broken-backed sentences stagger under the weight of 
parenthetic and appended clauses, and are starred with 
ugly catchwords and unnecessary neologisms. Prof. 
Saintsbury is as cocksure as Mr. Chamberlain; nor does he 
ever spare to offend us with arrogant assertions of the 
extent of his own reading in several languages, or with 
sneers at branches of research, phonetics, textual criticism, 
the “ higher criticism ” of the Bible and Homer, or what¬ 
ever it may be, which lie outside the somewhat narrow 
limits of his own literary interests. All these are matters 
of subjective liking, apart from what seems to us the 
general incorrectness of his attitude towards literature and 
criticism. Nor does our prejudice go so far as to deny 
him more than one sterling merit. He has read widely, 
with a lucid brain, a rapid judgment, and a strong memory. 
He does not shun his share of literary drudgery, and 
behind whatever he writes there is a solid basis of erudi¬ 
tion. His* criticism, even where we think it tmsound, is 
the outcome of a tiioroughly honest attempt to see and 
judge for himself. It is not mere book-making at second¬ 
hand. And, best of all, he has, within his limitations, a 
genuine and infectious enthusiasm for some at least of the 
delightful things of letters. 

For good or for evil, all Prof. Saintsbury’s qualities find 
characteristic expression in the History of Criticism and 
Literary Taste before us. The work is planned on a 
generous scale. Ultimately it will consist of three thick 
volumes, of which the present instalment deals with 
Greece, Borne, and the Middle Ages ; a second and third 
will continue the tale through the Benaissance to modem 
times Before attempting anything in the way of a 
summary it will be best to follow Prof. Saintsbury himself 
in setting down precisely what it is that, for the purposes 
of his treatment, he considers as included in the term 
criticism. 

The criticism which will be dealt with here is that function 
of the judgment which busies itself with the goodness or 
badness, the snccess or ill-success, of literature from the 
purely literary point of view. Other offices of the critic, 
real or so-called, will occupy us slightly or not at all. 

A page later this is expanded: 

The Criticism, or modified Rhetoric, of which this book 
attempts to give a history, is pretty much the same thing 
as the reasoned exercise of Literary Taste—the attempt, 
by examination of literature, to find out what it is that 
makes literature pleasant, and therrfore good—the dis¬ 
covery, classification, and, as far as possible, tracing to 
their sources, of the qualities of poetry and prose, of style 
and metre, the classification of literary kinds, the examina¬ 
tion and “proving,” as arms are proved, of literary moans 
and weapons, not neglecting the observation of literary 
fashions and the like. 

The obvious remark to make upon this definition is that it 
takes a good deal for grant^. Prof. Saintsbury has 


ruled out of his inquiry the whole of what he calls “ the 
more transcendentsd sesthetic.” He does not discuss the 
philosophy of the beautiful, or the place of art in life or in 
the human ideal, or the psychology of artistic or literary 
production, or the histonctd origins of art and song. Yet 
on such discussions and their result the rightness or 
wrongness of his definition depends. We demur, as many 
would demur, to the hedonistic way in which it is stated. 
Doubtless good literature is pleasant, but is literature 
pleasant because it is good ? And whose pleasure is the 
test ? Certainly not the writer’s, as a psychological fact. 
And if the reader’s, as we understand Prof. Saintsbury to 
mean, then what reader’s? Mr. T. E. Brown found 
pleasure in the works of Mr. Hall Caine, and so do many 
others. These things cannot be thrash^ out here. But 
our point is that Prof. Saintsbury has not thrashed them 
out either, and that therefore it must be borne in mind 
throughout his book that the whole argument of it is 
coloured by an Tinverified and highly disputable definition. 

Prof. Saintsbury’s opinion on another even more im¬ 
portant question of critical principle, is not so explicitly 
stated in the definition; but he does not long leave us in 
doubt as to what it is.' The “purely literary point of 
view,” from which criticism is to judge literature, is 
explained to be the point of view which commands the 
form of literature without its content. This is the mori¬ 
bund heresy of “ art for art’s sake.” What you say does 
not matter, so long as you say it in such a way as to 
produce the oileeia hedone of the particular mode of expres¬ 
sion you have chosen. Those who differ from Prof. 
Saintsbury have “ a mania for insisting that literary 
criticism shall perpetually mix itself up with ethics and 
psychology.” Dante is claimed as a^eeing with him, 
that “ the ultimate and real test of literary excellence ” 
lies “ in the expression, not in the meaning.” To think 
that literature can be “ judged adequately as an expression 
of national life,” is to harbour a fallacy whence will come 
“a brood of monsters.” Und so miter. Here, again. 
Prof. Saintsbury is making an assumption from which 
many critics will absolutely dissent, and we point it out 
with the intention, not of arguing it here, but of warning 
the reader, and especially the young critic, that the con¬ 
sciousness of this assumption must accompany him through¬ 
out the book. 

He will not, however, find it difficult to disentangle, as 
he goes along, what is dubious in Prof. Saintsbury’s com¬ 
ment and bias from what is clearly valuable in the facts 
he brings out. The chapters follow a chronological order, 
and the method is largely that of a copious analysis of all 
the more important critical writings during the Greek, 
Boman, and Medimval periods, together with a brief sum¬ 
mary of slighter works, and of incidental illustrations of 
literary taste gathered from books not professedly critical. 
It must have been an arid task enough to plough through 
BO many second-rate rhetoricians, and thorough praise is 
due to ^e completeness and lucidity of Prof. Saintsbury’s 
exposition. At intervals he stops and sums up the total 
results of a period in a convenient “ interchapter.” It 
must not be denied that the total critical outcome of the 
ages traversed is not great. Neither insolent Greece nor 
haughty Borne were critically disposed; their self-conscious¬ 
ness did not take precisely that form. The Middle Ages 
were too busy in transforming the ideals of literature to 
reflect much upon its processes. The utterances of most 
of the writers with whom Prof. Saintsbury deals may be 
wisely taken from him at second-hand; they are hopelessly 
jejune, engrossed with the minute classification of tropes 
and figures, and far less with literature in any reasonable 
sense than with rhetoric as the base art of persuasion. 
Aristotle, of course, is fundamental; and so, too, is Plato, 
though Prof. Saintsbury’s assumptions blur his apprecia¬ 
tion of the fact. Horace has already a place beyond his 
deserts. Quintilian cannot safely be neglected. But it is 
Longinus, or whoever wrote the anonymous treatise “ On 
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the Sublime,” and Dante, if, aa is ahnost certain, Dante 
wrote the “ De Vulgari Eloquio,” for whom Prof. Saints- 
bury would claim an attention which they have not always 
in adequate measure received. “Literary elevation” 
rather than “ the Sublime,” the qualities that transport 
and give ecstasy—these are what Long^us demanded, 
and, demanding them, he went to the heart of the critic’s 
business. 

Amid the desert and chaos of wasted industry there 
stands the great rook of the nfpl'TlHfioii', with its sh^e and 
refreshment in the weary land of its own contemporaries, 
and with its brow catching the dawn which was not to 
shine fully for more than fifteen hundred years, and is 
hardly noon-day yet. . . . The intelligent enjoyment of 
literature; the intimacy with it, at once voluptuous and 
inteUectu^; the untiring, though it may be never fully 
satisfied, quest after the secret of its charms, never neglect¬ 
ing the opportrmity of basking and revelling in them— 
these things, till we come to Longinus, are rare indeed. 
And when we do meet them, the rencontre is of a sort of 
accidental and shame-faced character. When we come 
to Longinus there is no more false modesty. “ Beautiful 
words are the light of thought.” These words themselves 
are the lantern of criticism. 

We do not wish to belittle Longinus, for his point, even 
if only a half-truth, was a big one to make ; and the 
aspiration to the “Sublime” does not exclude a “Sublime” 
that is more than merely verbal. He “ hitched his 
waggon to a star,” indeed! But, of course, it is the 
specific requirement of beautiful words that pleases Prof. 
Saintsbury; just as it is on account of Dante’s “ bent 
towards formal criticism — towards considerations of 
prosody, of harmony, of vocabulary, of structure”—that this 
historian claims for ^e “ De Vulgari Eloquio ” “not merely 
the position of the most important critical document 
between Longinus and the seventeenth century at least, 
but one of intrinsic importance on a line with that of the 
very greatest critical documents of all history.” The 
magic of words is a thing that no advocate of soul in 
literature will deny; let us, as an antidote to Prof. 
Paintsbury, conclude with a quotation from a great con- 
j uror with words: 

Literature [says Mr. Pater], by finding its specific 
excellence in the absolute correspondence of the term to 
its import, will be but fulfilling the condition of all artistic 
quality in things everywhere, of all good art. Good art, 
but not necessarily great art: the distinction between 
great art and good art depending immediately, as regards 
literature at all events, not on its form, but on its 
matter. Thackeray’s Esmond, surely, is greater art than 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, by the greater dig;nity of its 
interests. It is on the quality of the matter it informs or 
controls, its compass, its variety, its alliance to great ends, 
or the depth of the note of revolt, or the largeness of 
hope in it, that the greatness of literary art depends, as 
The Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, Les Misiirables, The 
English Bible, are great art. 


In Book Form. 

Herod : a Tragedy. By Stephen Phillips. (Lane. 4s.6d.net.) 

To read Herod, and to see it acted, are two different things. 
But, while it certainly loses force in representation, there 
can be no doubt that the loss is due to no fault of 
the playwright. The austere rendering of the grand 
emotions, even the audible and intelligent articulation 
of blank verse, are scarcely possible imder the con¬ 
ditions of the modem stage in England. One may be, 
happily, sure, however, that the composition of a few 
more plays like Herod will soon work a change; for the 
stage always moves, backwards or forwards, with the 


playwright: no other influence permanently affects it. 
In Herod Mr. Phillips is a playwright first and a poet 
afterwards. Matthew Arnold, in the invaluable Preface 
to the 1853 edition of his Poems, remarks that “at the 
present day we can hardly understand what Menander 
meant when he told a man who inquired as to the progress 
of his comedy that he had finished it, not having yet 
written a single line, because he had constructed the 
action of it in his mind.” Mr. Phillips hak clearly 
returned to the classical method; everywhere the poetry 
is subordinated to the action, and the author’s aim is at 
that “ total impression ” upon which Matthew Arnold so 
strenuously and rightly insisted. Here, in Herod, is drama 
which happens to be poetry, not poetry which happens to 
be drama. The “action” is the best part of it. Judged 
on the comparatively low plane of mere theatric invention, 
Herod is very deft. The introduction of the swooning 
women during the absence of Herod and Mariamne in 
the first act is a good example of Mr. Phillips’s inven¬ 
tion. Oypros’ plot against Mariamne in the second act 
is well devised—yet how simply!—^to meet the situation; 
and, indeed, the whole play is full of the felicities of a 
bom stage-craftsman. The dramatic (as distinguished 
from the theatric) merits of the piece are admirable. The 
clash of Herod’s two motives—nis passion for Mariamne 
and his murderous hatred of her beloved brother—resounds 
fatefully in the very beginning, and almost at once we are 
faced with the great situation of Herod making tem¬ 
pestuous love to Mariamne in the full knowledge that 
Aristobulus is at the very moment being murdered. This 
is to conceive in the grand manner of old tragedy. Prom 
the first, Herod, with all his tigerish personal force, is 
helpless in the clutch of circumstance, helpless even in 
his love. Says Mariamne : 

You rushed ou me like fire, and a wind drove you. 

Thou who didst never fear, Herod, my Herod, 

Now clasp me close as thou didst clasp me then. 

When like a hundred lightnings brands upsprung 
In the night sudden. Then did you laugh out 
And whiried me like a god through the dark away. 

He raised Aristobulus to high and sacred office in order 
to please her. He struck the youth down in order to 
save his throne; and note that his crime was not the 
kUling of Aristobulus (murder was a trifle in Judaea) 
but l£e desolating of Mariamne. But he had no alter¬ 
native ; there was no escape from fate. Mariamne’s 
own death follows like a logical consequence the death 
of Aristobulus: Herod’s love was the cause of the one, 
through arousing the jealousy of Cypros and Salome, 
just as much as of the other. Blame him for nothing 
but a too passionate love. It was in the first meeting 
of their lips that all the ruin was wrought. And Herod, 
ejaculating at the dose, 

I have outspauued life, and the worm of God, 

Imagining I am already dead. 

Begins to prey on me, 

was aware of this. 

Turning to the “expression” of the play, although 
it is often beautiful, we do not think it is quite as 
fine as the “action.” For austerely discarding the 
“purple patch” Mr. Phillips must be warmly praised. 
Not once does he attempt, in the wrong sense, to “ write.” 
Hjs one desire is to tell the story, never to discover 
excuses for splendour of imagery and gorgeous words. 
There are fine lines and passages in Herod, but scarcely 
once do they attain the highest standard. And at their 
best they seem to bo imitated from the Elizabethan model: 

Summon the queen. 

Or I will not call earthly vengeance down. 

1 have exhausted earth. I’ll fetch the lightning 

And call ou thunder like au Emperor ! 
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And again: 

I dreamed last night of a dome of beaten gold 
To be a counter-glory to the Son. 

There shall the eagle blindly dash himself, 

There the first beam shall strike, and there the moon 
Shall aim all. night her argent archery; 

And it shtdl be the tryst of sundered stars. 

The haunt of dead and dreaming Solomon; 

• • • • * 

And I will think in gold and dream in ^ver. 

Imagine in marble and in bronze conceive. 

This may be fine, but is it fine enough ? Has it an indivi¬ 
dual ring, a fresh inspiration? In our view there is 
nothing in Send so fine as the best parts of Marpetsa, 
except, perhaps, Herod’s imperious cry when he dreams of 
re-creating Mariamne: 

OanI 

Not imitate in furious ecstasy 
What Qod hath coldly made ? 

Mr. Phillips is a rather impressive Elizabethan, but in 
almost any Elizabethan play of the second-class one can 
find passages of an absolute virile beauty to which he 
cannot rea^. 

Ob, but thou dost not know 

What ’tis to die. 

Yes, I do know, my lord: 

’Tis less than to be bom; a lasting sleep; 

A 9 ^aiet resting from all jealousy, 

A thing we all pursue; I know, besides. 

It is but giving over of a game 
That must be lost. 

Or this: 

Not the calmed sea. 

When JEolus locks up his windy brood. 

Is less disturbed than I. 

These are not Shakespeare; merely Beaumont and 
Fletcher, chosen at random. \ 

When Mr. Phillips abandons his great examplars and 
essays the poetry of the nineteenth century he is apt to 
fall into prettiness and flimsiness. 

Nor long and leafy Lebanonian sigh 
is not good. And 

The low long “ Ah ” of foliage 

is feeble. He uses the word “ bum ” (in the “ Tiger, Tiger ” 
sense) too frequently, and that Mesopotamian word 
“ Lebanonian ” has an undue fascination for him. The 
couplet-like effect of 

* Some fancy, all incredible to me. 

But which alone diverts insanity, 

is unfortunate, and so is the unintended Americanism in 

Am I that Herod 
• * • • • 

That fired the robbers out of Qalilee F 

We have made a few animadversions upon the poetical 
quality of Serod. On the other hand, its dramatic quality 
is remarkable. 


Mrs. Earle’s Museum. 

Stage-Coach and Tavern Dayt. By Alice Morse Earle. 
(Mabmillan. lOs. 6d.) 

Mas. Eablb goes on with the big book, of which her 
Some Life in Colonial Days, her Child Life in Colonial 
Bays, and the present work are virtually constituent 
volumes, though they appear under different titles. 
Hers has been a delightful hobby, pursued with zest, 
and made fruitful to others by a clever pen and illustra¬ 
tions which no hand but hers coiild have brought together. 
The present volume differs from the others only in 


affording glimpses of a less puritanic and more open-air 
life than that which was depicted in its predecessors, wherein 
we were often made to feel the pious stuffiness of New 
England life. The tavern now rears its head under strange 
restraints, and with strange freedoms. It was established 
by the elect ‘for the convenience of travellers and the 
comfort of the townspeople; indeed, a township which did 
not provide' an ordinary was liable to a fine. But under 
how many restrictions ? Under a hundred, that g^radually 
became fewer as the times broadened. “ Sack or strong 
waters ” might not be sold ; “ carding,” bowls, billiards, 
and quoits were forbidden at the ordinaries; and the 
tithing-man, an officer of intolerable importance, con¬ 
trolled not only the landlord but the customers, dashing 
the cup from the very lips of the too freely imbibing 
traveller. Tobacco was a sin, and no tavern might harbour 
it, under fine. Later, it might be smoked in a private room 
of the inn, but not “publicquely ”; and in any case two 
men might not smoke together. In Connecticut an indul¬ 
gent Legislature permitted a man to smoke one pipe in a 
journey of ten miles. It is amusing to note that while 
a man might not under any pretence ught his pipe within 
two miles of a meeting-house on the Sabbath-day, the 
tavern-keeper was often invited, even compelled, to set 
his roof-tree close to the meeting-house. This regulatio"* 
harks us back to what Mrs. Earle has ^aphically told us 
elsewhere of the arctic temperature which was maintained 
in the meeting-house by its wretched stove. Men swung 
their arms to keep warm while they prayed, and women 
and children cowered half-frozen to receive grace from 
above. Hence, between morning and afternoon service, 
the whole company adjourned to the tavern; and this 
“ nooning,” as it was called, was not without its scandals, 
many a godly church-member returning to the meeting¬ 
house in a state of warmth which affected his walk and 
words. We have not space to touch on Mrs. Earle’s wealth 
of tavern curiosities, mugs, jugs, signs, landlords, and 
liquors. The great liquors were rum, cider, and flip. 
Flip was made in many ways; but it could not be made 
without thrusting a red-hot poker into the beer on which it 
was built up. 

As in England, so in New England, the tavern opened 
its arms to shows and stage-plays. The first attempts to 
“edge in” the drama were m^e in the Boston coffee¬ 
houses, in one of which two English strollers gave a 
version of Otway’s “ Orphans,” and were sent packing. 
The wotd “ play ” was, indeed, anathema; and one of the 
gems of this volume is the copy of a Shakesperean play¬ 
bill put forward by a manager in a Newport tavern. Here 
is a portion of it: 

KINGS ARMS TAVERN NEWPORT RHODE ISLAND. 

On Monday, June 10th, at the Public Room of the 
Above Tnn will be delivered a series of 
Moral Dialogues 
In Five Parte. 

Depicting the evil effects of jealousy and other bad passions 
and Proving that happiness can only spring from the 
pursuit of Virtue. 

Mb. Douglass— Will represent a noble magnanimous 
Moor colled Othello, who loves a young lady named Des- 
demona, and, after he marries her, harbours (as in too 
many cases) the dreadful passion of jealousy. 

Of jealouey, our being’s bane, 

Mark the small cause and the most dreadful pain, 

Mb. Allyn— Will depict the character of a specious 
villain, in the regiment of Othello, who is so base as to 
hate his commander on mere suspicion and to impose on 
his best friend. Of such characters, it is to be feared, 
there are thousands in the world, and the one in question 
may present to us a salutary warning. 

The man that wrongs his master and his friend 
What can he come to but a shameful end I 
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Various other Dialogues, too numerous to mention here, 
will be delivered at night, all adapted to the mind and 
manners. The whole will be repeated on Wedneiday 
and on Saturday. Tickets, six shillines each, to be had 
within. Commencement at 7. Conemsion at half-past 
ten; in order that every spectator may gp home at a 
sober hour and reflect upon what he has seen before he 
retires to rest. 

God save the King 
Long may he sway. 

East, north, and south 
And fair America. 

The tavern soon became a coaching-house, and it is 
curious to see how coaching thrived English-wise in the 
new country. The first coach between New York and 
Philadelphia did the journey in three days, and was driven 
by one John Butler, “ an- aged huntsman who kept a 
kennel of hounds till foxes were shy of Philadelphia 
streets, when his old sporting companions thus made a 
place fo# him.” That was in 1759. Butler was the father 
of a race of magnificent coachmen, men of science and 
dignity, who were adored by their passengers, and ruled 
the road from end to end. These men would boast that 
horses were changed before the coach stopped rocking. 
Their very whips were of the knowingest bmld and size. 
“ The rule of perfection was that it should be five feet one 
and one-half inches from butt to holder, and twelve feet 
five inches long from holder to end of point of lash.” An 
anecdote which lights up custom and character as well as 
any in the book, is as follows ; 

There was a closeness of association in stage-coach 
travel which made fellow-passengers companionable. One 
would feel a decided intimacy with a fellow-sufferer who 
had risen several mornings in succession with you, at day¬ 
break, and ridden all night, cheek by jowl. Even fellow- 
travellers on short trips entered into conversation, stnd the 
characteristic inquisitiveness was shown. Balph Waldo 
Emerson took great delight in this experience of his in. 
stage-coach travel. A sharp-featured, keen-eyed, elderly 
Yankee woman rode in a Vermont coach opposite a 
woman deeply veiled and garbed in mourning attire, and 
the older woman thus entered into conversation ; Have 
you lost friends?” “ Yes,” was the answer, “ I have.” 
“ Was they near friends ? ” “ Yes, they was.” “How near 
was they ? ” “A husband and a brother.” “ Where did 
they die?” “Down in Mobile.” “What did they die 
of?” “Yellow fever.” “How long was they sick?” 
“ Not very long.” “ Was they seafaring men ? ” “Yes, 
they was.” “ Did you save their chists ? ” “ Yes, 

I did.” “Was they hopefully pious?” “I hope so.” 
“ Well, if you have got their chists (with emphasis), and 
they was hopefully pious, you’ve got much to be thankful 
for.” 

Piquancy of humour and fragrance of regret mingle 
very happily in all that Mrs. Eane writes. And especi^y 
the fragrance of regret, now that the gates of another 
century are about to shut with a surly clang. 


Academic Wit. . 

Keminucencts of Oxford. By the Rev. W. TuckweU. 
(Cassell. 98.) 

Mb. Tuckweix was bom in the reign of George the 
Fourth, and his remembrance of Oxford goes back to the 
dim and distant ’thirties, when the Duke of Wellington 
was Chancellor, and Keble and Newman first began to 
perturb a placid Church. Of those days, and of many 
days since, he has a budget of genial and racy stories to 
tell, and a number of detailed reminiscences to register 
which will have a considerable value for the academic 
historian of the future. Naturally, some of his jests are 
chestnuts, but ho taps a stratum of myth beyond the 
reach of most of his contemporaries. Few, for instance. 


remember “ Mo ” Grifi5.th and Frowd, the Senior Fellows 
of Merton and Corpus in the ’forties, and their daBy 
walk round Christchurch Meadow, in the course of which 
Frowd was once heard to lament the lack of “ Originals” 
in Oxford as' compared with their earlier days, to bo met 
with the stiffly delivered suggestion : “ Has it never 
occurred to you. Dr. Frowd, that you and I are the 
‘ Originals ’ of to-day ? ” Griffith was the greater char¬ 
acter of the two, a notable eater: 

Dr. Wootten, an Oxford physician, dined with him one 
day, and did scant justice to the dishes: “ My maxim, 
Mr. Ghriffith, is to eat and leave off himgry.” Mo threw 
up his hands, as he was wont: “ Eat and leave off 
hungry ! Why not wash and leave off dirty ? ” 

The achievements of scholarship are necessarily fleeting, 
and there have been great Oxford Ghrecians whose names 
are preserved more securely by some traditional story 
than by all their commentaries and lexicons. Among such 
are Gaisford and Linwood. Of Gaisford, who was Dean 
of Christchurch, Mr. TuckweU recalls the famous perora¬ 
tion in a Christmas sermon; 

Nor can I do better, in conclusion, than impress upon 
you the study of Greek literature, which not only ele¬ 
vates above the vulgar herd, but leads not infrequently 
to positions of considerable emolument.' 

Linwood was a boor, with a genius for composition in the 
dead tongues. When an examiner for Greats, he scan¬ 
dalised his ooUeagues by proposing to “ throw aU that other 
rubbish into the fire, and go by the Greek prose.” Late in 
life he read St. Paul’s Epistles for the first time, and, 
being asked what he thought of them; reported “ that they 
contained a good deal of curious matter, but that the 
Greek was execrable.” A university is essentiaUy a demo¬ 
cratic institution, and, whatever the outside scoffer may 
say, it is not true that a courteous manner is the invariable 
passport to success. A late distinguished professor is said 
to have enjoyed writing a book on Holland because it was 
“ a low country and full of dams.” One day Thorold 
Rogers was invited to meet Freeman at dinner, and the 
conversation turned on political economy. “Political 
economy,” said Freeman, “ always seems to me so much 
garbage.” “Garbage is it?” retorted Rogers, “then it 
ought to be good enough for a hog like you.” A truly 
Shakespearian encounter! It was at Oxford, too, that 
Huxley told Bishop Wilberforce how he “ would rather be 
descended from an ape than from a divine who employs 
authority to stifle truth.” This, however, was excusable, 
for “ Soapy Sam ” posing as a scientist must have been 
enough to irritate a milder biologist than Huxley. Science 
is at home in Oxford now, and the days are gone when 
Gaisford could thank God on Buckland’s departure for 
Italy, because “ we shall hear no more of his geology,” 
or when Keble could dogmatically declare that “ when God 
made the stones he made the fossils in them.” There 
was more humour in the undergpraduate who broke up 
Dr. Acland’s conferences on animal instinct by a grave 
statement that “ he knew a man whose sister had a tame 
jelly-fish which would sit up and beg”; and more modesty 
in the churchmanship of L^. Solomon Ceesar Malan, who 
knew seventy languages, and when preaching always 
prayed into a cap within which was inscribed a text from 
the story of Balaam: “And the Lord opened the mouth 
of the ass, and she spake-.” 

Many readers will be glad to possess the collection of 
Balliol epigrams which Mr. TuckweU prints in an appendix. 
Perhaps it was indiscreet of him, as many of the victims 
are living, and some are distinguished. But there they are, 
and one at least we cannot refrain from quoting: 

I am Mr. Andrew Bradley: 

When my liver’s doing sadly, 

I take refuge from the brute 
In the blessed Absolute. 
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An Era and a Man. 

Th» Ikglithman in China. By Alexander Micliie. (Black¬ 
wood. 388. net.) 

It is extraordinarily difficult to arouse any interest in the 
afEairs of China in thei mind of the ordinary man. But it 
is not for want of trying, for everyone who has been in 
China seems to have written a book on the subject, and 
with singular unanimity denounces our supineness and 
ignorance of the Far East. To the stay-at-homes among 
us China is very far ofE, and a land of fairy tales and 
Arabian Nights’ stories, so that they cannot be persuaded 
to take it seriously. However, the public must oe roused 
or nothing will be done, and we shall see a magnificent 
trade slip away from the hands that are too nerveless to 
grasp it. For gaining an insight into the real China few 
boo^ have been pubUshed of late that are better qualified 
to instruct than Mr. Alexander Michie’s two bulky volumes, 
the full title of which is: The Engliehman in China 
during the Victorian Era, as illustrated by. the career of 
Sir Rutherford Ahoek, K.C.B., D.C.L., tnany years Consul 
and Minister in China and Japan. This portentous title 
in reality very accurately describes the work, for it is more 
thmi a biography, and yet not quite a history: it is the 
story of an era as illustrated by the life of one great man. 

History repeats its^, we are told; but nowhere does it 
repeat itself with such unfailing accuracy as in China. 
The changeless East is ever the same, and there are a 
thousand times as many changes in fifty years of Europe 
as in a cycle of Cathay. Hence it is that whole pages 
of the history of the ’forties are vital and actual to-day, 
and, with only the names of the {protagonists altered, might 
serve as comment on what is going on to-day. In 1839, 
in 1869, in 1899, these words hold good: “the British 
Covernment was so friendly and pacific that they would 
endure anything ”; and there is not a man living who, 
witiiout previous knowledge, could tell in wnich of the 
three years they were orig^ally spoken. It is true that 
we have ceased to leave the persons and property of British 
subjects at the mercy of Chinese officials, and to give up 
Englishmen to be strangled on the demand of the Chinese 
authorities, and for that those who have business in the 
Far East are, let us hope, duly grateful. But there seems 
some blighting infiuence in life in China which renders 
our officii out there subservient to the Chinese, and it was 
not to Sir John Davis, our Minister out there, but to Lord 
Pidmerston that we owed the change. The Foreign Secre¬ 
tary wrote in 1847: 

I have to instruct you to demand the punishment of the 
parties guilty of this outrage [an assault on some British 
officers]; and you will, moreover, inform the Chinese 
authorities in plain and distinct terms that the British 
Government will not tolerate that a Chinese mob shall 
with impunity maltreat British subjects in China whenever 
they get them into their power; and that if the Chinese 
authorities will not by the exercise of their own power 
punish and prevent such outrages, the British Govern¬ 
ment will be obliged to take the matter into their own 
hands. 

To do Sir John Davis justice, he was anxious to act 
boldly; but he had been so tied down to a policy of 
“forbearance” by previous Foreign Ministers that he had 
never ventured to hold his own against the overbearing 
Chinese officials. 

As Consul Sir Eutherlord (then Mr.) Alcock had a large 
share in bringing about a better state of things in the 
relationship between England and China; and yet it was 
almost by accident that he went out to the Far East. He 
was bom in May, 1809, at Ealing, where his father 
practised as a medical man. He, too, entered the profes¬ 
sion, and in 1832 was sent out to Portugal as a surgeon 
in the British - Portuguese force which was fighting for 
Donna Maria, the rightful queen. In 1838 Mr. Alcock 
returned to England, and in 1842 was appointed Inspector 


of Anatomy under the Home Office; but soon afterwards 
was obliged to abandon surgical practice owing to a form 
of paralysis of the hands and arms consequent on a 
rheumatic fever of a particularly severe type contracted 
at the uege of San Sebastian. It was to the credit of the 
Quvemment that, in 1844, he was one of the five chosen 
to fill the office of Consul in China under the Treaty of 
Nanking, which was concluded in 1842. 

As we have already observed, Mr. Michie does not 
confine himself to Sir Butherford’s career, but sketches 
the position of the Englishman in China for sixty years. 
In many respects it is the most interesting book on China 
and Japan which the present crisis has called forth. 
Here and there are dull pages which the Judicious 
Skipper will avoid; but, on the whole, the book throws 
more light on the subject than any other we have seen. 
It has the advantage of the connecting thread of Sir 
Eutherford Alcook’s personality, which gives it in places 
almost the air of an historical romance. 


Soldier and Novelist. 

Captain Moyne Reid: his Life and Adventures, By Elizabeth 

Eeid, his Widow, assisted by Charles H. Coe. (Greening. 

3e. 6d.) 

Thbbb is a good deal of entertainment in this artless 
volume, which is an amplification of an account of the 
ever-d^ghtful Mayne Eeid published by his widow 
some years ago. It is a little startling, to begin with, to 
learn that the fire-eating soldier of fortune who produced 
so long a series of stories of blood-red adventure and 
hair-breadth escapes from Indians and other poisonous 
personages was intended for the Church. An(^ what is 
more, he actually spent four years in studying for the 
Presbyterian ministry. Mayne Eeid’s father, an Irish¬ 
man of Scottish extraction, was, no doubt, highly dis¬ 
appointed at the failure of his efforts to hand on the 
apostolical succession to his son, for he was himself in 
Holy Orders; but, like so many other fathers, he was 
compelled to realise that youth will have its way, and so, 
at the age of twenty-one, Mayne Eeid (who was bom in 
1818) went to America in search of fortune. He was long 
in finding it, for it was not until the war between the 
United States and Mexico, in 1847, that he got his chance. 
In the interval he had been tr^er, journalist, school¬ 
master, and friend of Edgar Allan Poe. In later life Eeid 
wrote a passionate defence of his friend against what he 
considered to be the aspersions of his biographer, Griswold. 
Everything that he did, indeed, was done passionately, in 
the sense mat he never minced matters, and that he often 
appeared to be in a great rage when he was merely a 
trifle impatient of demy or contradiction, or some little 
detidl of that kind. Upon such occasions his terrific voice 
—we fancy we hear it still, for his wife’s pious conjecture 
that it could almost be heard a mile away is not so very 
extravagant—was calculated to strike instant and abject 
terror into those who were unaccustomed to it and to its 
master’s ways. 

In the Mexican campaign Mayne Eeid, who had obtained 
a commission in the American army, was the bra^st of 
the brave. At Ohurubusco he led the last charge, and at 
the storming of Ohapultepec was the first man to reach the 
enemy’s walls. He was only prevented being first on the 
other side of them by a terrible wound, which was for some 
time supposed to have killed him—the newspapers even 
published elegies upon him. But he recovered, to become, 
in the delicious language of a full-blooded American 
journalist, “ a mixture of Adonis and the Apollo Belvedere, 
with a dash of the Centaur.” As a lady-killer he was 
dearly irresistible; but in the end he fell in love with his 
wife at first sight when, at the age of thirteen, he found 
her dressing a doll, .^t sixteen she was actually muried, 
despi^o her onrly disappointment that her suitor was not like 
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Jack the Giant-Killer. After marriage, Mayne Beid settled 
down to the production of the fifty odd romances which 
have delighted two generations of boys and their fathers. 
Nobody would dream of calling the author of The HeadUee 
Hortetnan a stylist, but the root of the matter was in him. 
The simple directness with which he told his stories, the 
easy and natural way in which he led up to blood-curdling 
situations, the dexterity with which he saved his people 
from murder and sudden death, brought him a popularity 
such as no other English writer of books for boys has 
enjoyed in our time, and would have brought him fortune 
likewise had he not frittered away his money in starting 
papers, building an expensive country-house, and driving 
a yellow chariot with a brace of spotted dogs trotting 
behind. His later years were dimmed by physicw 
suffering, the result of his Mexican wound, but he was 
indomitable to the last, like one of his own Bed Indian 
braves. The book is sometimes a trifle extravagant, but 
Mrs. Mayne Beid’s frank and outspoken admiration for 
her interesting and remarkable husband is distinctly 
engaging, while her account of his impetuous wooing is 
highly amusing. 


Defoe. 

“ Wbstminstbb BiooBAPHiEe.” — Daniel Defoe. By Wilfred 
Whitten. (Kegan Paul. 2s.) 

Wk are not quite convinced that a crowded life, such as 
was Defoe’s, can be profitably written in a hundred 
miniature pages. But small books are the order of this 
democratic day, with its desultory and wandering atten¬ 
tion ; and, if Ibey are to be done at all, they should be 
done as Mr. Whitten does them. His Daniel Defoe is a 
model of thumb-nail biography. Its brevity is no measure 
of the work put into it. It is ex abundanti eeientia, a most 
careful abstract by elimination of the unessential from the 
mass of what might have been said. Defoe is there in 
outline merely, but in his right proportions, and with the 
self-same expression which his face wears in the most 
faithful of ms larger portraits. And it was a crowded 
life. Mr. Whitten has kindly saved us the trouble of 
summarising. The Defoe who wrote Rohineon Crueoe and 
the Defoe who wrote the pamphlets are familiar: 

But Defoe wrote books on Magic and Apparitions, and 
many books on Commerce. He Crashed out ecclesiastioal 
questions and wrote a history of the Devil. He travelled 
seven times over England, and turned his tours into books. 
He composed a poem on the Complete Art of Painting, 
and treatises on the Complete Qentleman and the Complete 
Tradesman. He wrote biographies of Bob Boy and Jack 
Sheppard, and drew np manuals of conduct for parents, 
and of “ religious courtship ” for lovers. He wrote a 
newspaper with his own hand three times a week, and 
threw off satires in verse in odd moments. He was a 
diplomatist and a hosier, and a spy and a brick-maker, and 
a member of the Butchers’ Comjpany. He was favoured 
by Cabinet Ministers and pursued by bailiffs; he stood in 
the pulpit at Tooting and in the pillory at Temple Bar; 
he wrote two hundred and fifty books and lost several 
fortunes. 

Mr. Whitten has achieved the difficult task of writing 
under fetters without loss of literary quality. His closely 
knit paragraphs still find space for the telling epithet and 
the characteristic quotation. You may read him as the 
man of letters and not as the D^-as-dust of the 
biographical dictionary. Style, adapting itself to con¬ 
ditions, but retaining roe dignity of style, is here. Where 
we rather part company with Mr. Whitten is in his ethical 
judgment of Defoe’s career. He conceals nothing. 
Bather he tries to disarm us by the very frankness with 
which he sets before us the complicated and discreditable 
web of Defoe’s political intrigues. But he insinuates 
charity, the misplaced charity, which the fashion of 


historians extends to bad men and of reviewers to bad 
books: 

Let no reader suppose that Defoe was a mere party 
adventurer. BBs changes of side were often excusable in 
an age when parties themselves were subject to sub-division 
and exchange of functions. 

It is special pleading. If this last sentence means any¬ 
thing, it means that Defoe did not quite know where he 
stood politically. He knew well enough; nor were the 
issues between parties particularly obscure in 1715. No! 
Defoe had the backstairs instinct, and candid history must 
not pretend otherwise. 


Other New Books. 

Semantics: Studies in the Science 

OF Meaning. By Michel BakAL. 

In this volume M. Breal’s Euai de Shnantique is pre¬ 
sented in an English form, with some admtions and 
a lengthy preface and appendix by Prof. Postgate. 
That delightful “Esssu” dealt with the changes and 
developments, not of the forms of words, but of their 
meanings—^the history not of their bodies, but of their 
souls. To those readers in this country—alas, how few!— 
who really care about the uses and values of words, the 
book came as a delightful revelation. Each page as it was 
turned was accompanied by the unspoken words: “ Why 
did I never think of this myself ? ” To see the minds of 
men working, intelligently but unconsciously, at the 
shaping of man’s special tool, the spoken word, is to enter 
by a new avenue into the province of psychology. It is 
impossible to read the ohapters headed, Analogy, The 
Extinction of Useless Forms, The Parts of Speech, On 
Certain Grammatical Instruments, and The Order of 
Words, without feeling new light shed on our own 
mental processes. Our eyes are opened; the tongue we 
talk becomes suddenly alive, and words, instead of being 
blank counters, become commemorative medals carrying 
history on their faces. 

The English version fails to give quite the same delight 
as the original. Yet it is accurate, and far superior in 
elegance to nine translations out of ten. Something of 
the charm, however, has evaporated. M. Breal’s happy 
touch upon that fascinating instrument, the French 
language, is not—perhaps could not be—reproduced; and 
Mrs. Oust has not succeeded in replacing it by equivalent 
virtues in English. Her style, however, is distinctly more 
readable than that of Prof. Postgate, whose preface and 
appendix—the preface especially—are, though full of useful 
and interesting matter, so fatally unattractive in ilie 
manner of their presentation, so inducive of an inclination 
to lay down the volume, that they will rather, it may be 
fearM, serve to “ devite,” as Charles Lamb said, thim to 
attract readers. It would be an interesting exercise to 
trace exactly why writing that is correct (the grammatical 
error in the first sentence may be attributed, no doubt, to 
the printer), that is not pompous, nor assertive, nor affected, 
is so dull that a reader deeply interested in its subject can 
only read it with repugnance; but this is not the place. 

Finally, it may be earnestly hoped that the publication 
in English of this admirable book may help to awaken 
some few English readers to the need of knowing and of 
teaching our language. In no other European country 
are boys and girls educated without any attempt to teach 
them how to speak and compose their own tongue. In no 
other do educated persons think it “ good form ” not to 
speak correctly ; in no other are to be found a whole class 
of young persons belonging to the wealthier strata whose 
vocabulary of verbs, nouns, and adjectives consists wholly 
and solely of slang. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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L*mB8 Ekckivbd by thb East India Compaky fbom 

ITS Sebvants in the East. Vol. IV. 

Edited by Widuam Fostbb. 

The new instalment of the East India’s “ Original Corre¬ 
spondence” series deals with the year 1616. The most 
important event of that year was the mission of Sir 
Thomas Boe, in the interests of the trading company, but 
with the rank of an ambassador from James 1., to the 
Great Mogul. A full account of this important event was 
separately compiled by Mr. Foster last year for the 
Hakluyt Society, and fully reviewed in the Academy at 
the time. We need not, therefore, return to it now. For 
the rest, the reports and intercommunications of the factors 
are mainly occupied with trade details^ especially with the 
gradual falling off of the Japan trade, which led soon 
after to its practical abandonment. From time to time, 
however, a more personal element touches the arid 
chronicle with human interest. Biohard Wickham writes 
furiously from Japan to Bichard Cocks with regard to 
some complaints of insubordination brought against him. 

I pray conceive not so ill of my writinK or speaking 
without ground or cause. Every worm desires to live, 
and if it be trodden on it will turn again. Suffer me not 
thus to be wronged by the malicious reports and slander 
of such as in ail honesty ought to more love, yet now 
forget once to look back into the hinder part of the wallet; 
snoh is the height of oblivion now grown to in Japan. 

The appointment of General Keeling as “ Factor- 
General and Supervisor of the Factories and Merchants in 
the East India and all other parts and places belonging 
to that trade” also gave rise to difficulties and jealousies. 
Keeling’s authority was not altogether relished by the 
factors, and this feeling finds very candid expression in a 
pompous, racy, and entertaining letter from Joseph Salbank 
at Agra, “ the andentest servant that you have in all this 
country.” 

The first matter that I will intimate unto you shall be 
the discovery of a great indignity and wrong done unto 
me by your insolent Gteoerd Eeelling, towards whom 
though I carried myself in every respective manner in our 
whole voyage betwixt England and the Indies, yet without 
any desert of mine or the least colour of any just cause 
that could be objected against me, he disgradM me (as I 
may properly say), removing me from the place which 
your Worships had allotted and assigned unto me, and 
placed punies and young men in my stead, which yielded 
more discontent unto me than any injuries I sustained this 
long time; for I know that as your Worships did in yom: 
mature wisdom and discretion bestow such a place upon 
me, so you would not allow of such insolency in your 
Generals to displace me again without cause and so to 
disannul and annihilate your authority. 

Mr. Salbank then waxes oriental in a reference to the 
fact that “the almond tree hath displayed his white 
blossoms Mon my head,” since hd entered the Company’s 
service. He also espouses the cause of a poor mariner 
who, condemned harshly by Keeling for a potty fault, 
“ nimmed a bag of money out of one of the merchants’ 
chests,” and that of Mr. Edwards, whom “ the arrogant 
General Keeling ” summoned by “ the thunderbolts of his 
threats ” before him, and “ publicly scandalised and dis¬ 
graced his person.” “ 80 that,” quoth Salbank, “ the 
old rule is to be observed in all countries, I think, of the 
world, that envy is the inseparable companion of virtue.” 
(Sampson Low.) 

The Great Famine. By Vauohan Nash. 

He is a bold man who, since Mr. Kipling pilloried the 
globe-trotter in undying verse, ventures to lay down the 
law about India after a few months’ scamper through the 
land. Mr. Vaughan Nash is bold enough to write of the 
great famine in India after eleven months’ study of it, and 
to set right those who have spent their lives and their 
health in battling with Nature and trying to hold back 


Nature’s laws among the natives of Hindostan. Mr. 
Nash appears to have gone out as the “ commissioner ” 
for a provincial paper; and, therefore, it is perhaps more 
his misfortune than his fault that he has to be omniscient. 
This will also account for his bias against his own country¬ 
men in administrative offices which leaks out all through 
the book, and his tendency to praise the work of native 
States in contradistinction to that of the English officials. 
Much that Mr. Nash says of the bunya, or native money¬ 
lender, is perfectly true; but men who have spent not 
eleven months only, but twice or thrice eleven years in 
worjting for India, know all this, and know, too, the 
difficulties which beset the whole intricate question. 
Successive Viceroys have recognised how the ryots suffer 
from the extortions of the money-lenders; but the laws 
of usury have been the most difficult to arrange 
satisfactorily in all countries and through all the ages. 
“ Under the native States there are laws of leather; in 
British territory laws of iron.” In other words, there is 
equal justice in British States ; and to the Oriental mind 
tms is hard. The Eastern likes laws of leather which will 
stretch to his benefit if the right means be used. Mr. 
Nash’s book is conscientious; but we venture to think that 
to those who do not know India it will give an inadequate 
idea of the famine, and of the devot^ men who have 
laboured so hard to minimise its effects among the im¬ 
provident natives. (Longmans.) 


As a powder-and-shot historian Mr. W. H. Fitchett has 
few rivals. He is an Australian minister, and from his 
far-off home he launches book after book on the model of 
his that Won the Empire. In his latest, Wellington't 
Men (Smith, Elder), Mr. Fitchett edits and weaves to¬ 
gether “ a cluster of soldierly autobiographies,” bringing 
the skill of a literary man to their proper compression and 
display. Four such narratives are taken up: Captain 
Kineard’s Adventures in the Rifle Brigade in the Peninsula, 
Sergeant Anton’s Recollections of Service in the 42nd, the 
tale of Rifleman Harris in the old 95th, and Mercer’s story 
of the battery he commanded at Waterloo. They are all 
old books, and three of them are out of print. Mr. 
Fitchett gives us their best passages with a connecting 
commentary. 

Happiness; its Pursuit and Attainment, by the Bev. 
W. J. Kelly (Long, la.), is a rather wordy and very 
orthodox discussion of its subject under such titles as 
“Love and Friendship,” “Glory,” “Power,” “The 
Positivist,” “ The Ohristiai^” “ The Heaven of the Senses,” 
&c., &o. The conclusion is that “they who desire a life 
of joy and pleasure can only have their desire completely 
fulfilled in that happy land, where it is truly said they 
shall be . . . inebriated with the plenty of His house, and 
made to drink of the torrents of His pleasure . . . They 
will have joy beyond measure—joy in the joy of the God¬ 
head, joy in the joy of all their heavenly companions, joy 
in fiheir own ineffable joy.” 

Mr. Newnes’s “ Library of Useful Stories ” has been 
concerned chiefiy with severely practical kinds of know¬ 
ledge, but it now includes The Story of Thought and Feeling, 
in wliich Mr. Frederick Byland endeavours to open up 
some portions of the field of Psychology to unaccustomed 
readers. The book will be found interesting and illumina¬ 
tive, especially if read with Prof. Baldwin’s Story of the 
Mind in the same series. 

HatelVs Annual comes again replete with the year’s 
story, and thoroughly up to date. We have a detailed 
account of the military operations in South Africa, the 
official list of casualties, the names of those who have won 
the V.C., the proceedings in Parliament, the financial 
measures necessitated, and the military problems raised by 
the war, &c., &c. Similarly, “ full information ” is given 
in regard to China. The literary summary of the yea r is 
very useful. 
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Fiction. 

The Ivory Bride. By Thomas Pinkerton. 

(Long. 68.) 

One of the principal characteristics of the man bom 
literary, him whose preoccupation is the art of writing, is 
that he does not limit himself to one vein. This character¬ 
istic is Mr. Pinkerton’s, an admirable novelist who still 
awaits general esteem. Of his nine novels each is different 
from the others. His last book, Bead Oppreseors, was a 
naturalistic study of modem life. The Ivory Bride is a 
romance—and, what is rarer, a romance composed with 
tme romantic feeling. The machinery of the plot is not 
new; when the Scottish Earl has a premonition that a 
certam ivory statue will come to life, we confidently expect 
something of this sort; 

1 kept vigil that night on the deck of the Melinde. I 
could not sleep, because that day the most wonderful 
thing that could happen to me had happened. Of course 
I knew that history repeats itself, because people are re- 
eated. And the Princess Beatrice was undoubtedly 
escended from the daughter of the Princess whose tomb 
was at Ulpha, just as I was descended from her son. The 
daughter had remained in Italy. But the amazing thing 
was that the repetition should be so perfect. Every linea¬ 
ment, every curve, every dimple matched. The two sleep¬ 
ing doves 1 had seen nestling together were a replica of 
the ivory bosom of the chryselephantine statue. 

I felt the solemn joy of the man who can say: “ To-day 
the finger of God touched my thread of life! ’’ 

I kept vigil until those rays before the dawn, the out¬ 
riders of Phoebus, touched the towers of the old castle 
with rose. Over the room where my love lay sleeping, 
stood, sending a track of greeting to me across the violet 
water, splendid harbinger of go'^d hope, the golden star 
of mom. 

But the treatment is original and fine, and the writing, 
as may be seen, better man ordinary. Mr. Pinkerton 
makes brave pictures of warfare in the Italian state of 
Princess Hul<une; and Princess Huldine herself, that 
terrible woman, is conceived with an audacious imagina¬ 
tion. One is at once reminded of the creature of Baude¬ 
laire’s great sonnet, “ La Geante ”: 

Du temps que la Nature en sa verve puissante 
Concevait maque jour des eufants monstrueuz, 

J’eusse aime vivre aupres d’une jeune geante, 

Comme aux pieds d’une reine un chat voluptuenx. 

The Ivory Bride is the production of an artist. 


Zortf in our Village. By Orme Agnus. 

(Ward. 68.) 

Mr. Agnus is of the idyUists; his reputation is growing; 
and his work, judged by the usual standards, is pleasant 
and satisfactory enough. But this volume of twittering 
recitals of Dorsetshire life leaves us chiefly with a sense 
of its triviality; its preoccupation with the unimportant, 
and careful ignoring of the essential. “My friends in 
town,” says the introduction, “ cannot understand how I 
manage to exist year after year in civilisation and yet not 
of it. It may be a pretty village, say they, and mral life 
may have its charms when taken in small doses and at 
proper intervals; but . . .” And so on to the inevitable 
apolog;y for rusticity. This air of having discovered that 
village rustics are men and women, of “ insisting ” that 
they can furnish you with “ interest and excitement,” is 
rather tiresome. The discovery has been made so often 
during recent years. We know it, wo have always known 
it; and we should be infinitely obliged to the idyllist who 
would write about village-folk not as though they consti¬ 
tuted a Zoo. We seem ever to hear the idyllists saying, 
with naive pride: “See! These people can fall in love, 
just like you and me. After all, they are human, and, in 
their little way, they have their comedies and tragedies.” 


It is the attitude of bland patronage which is insufferable. 
One wonders whether the idyllists have gprasped Goethe’s 
profound saying that the “ folk ” are the only real people; 
whether it has ever occurred to them that the word 
“ ignorant ” has come to mean “ ignorant of certain 
specified things”; and that the ploughman who meets 
the idyllist on the high road of an evening is probably 
less ignorant than the man to whom he touches his cap. 
These remarks do not apply specially to Mr. Orme Agnus’s 
book; they apply to a school of which Mr. Agnus is a 
very creditable example. Mr. Agnus may say that he 
has not discovered his village, nor does he patronise it. 
Nevertheless, he continually has the manner of the dis¬ 
coverer on a lecturing tour, and patronage is implicit in 
all his gay, innocuous badinage at the expense of the 
villagers, even in his careful sympathy with them. If he 
had truly realised the humanity of Ms rustics, ho would 
not be content to get nearly m Ms effects out of their 
superficial peculiarities. 


Philip JVintoood. By Robert Neilson Stephens. Illus¬ 
trated by E. W. D. Hamilton. 

(Chatto. 6s.) 

For solidity and grapMc colouring the “Independence” 
novels of Mr. Paul Leicester Ford and Mr. Winston 
ChurcMU were hard to boat. In the fiction before us, put 
in the mouth of one of his subordinate characters, Mr. 
Stephens does not beat them, but he treats their subject 
and epoch with a delightful air of reality. The hero of 
the title fights on the American side, wMle his wife schemes 
on the other, and her scoundrel elder brother betrays both 
in turn. History is touched passingly—WasMngton being 
almost a perionnage muet. The novel is a sketch of domestic 
life as darkened and deformed by vital differences of 
opinion and conduct. That its domesticity is sufficiently 
tempered a scrap of dialogue will attest: 

“Won’t you come into, my room and have a gla«8 of 
wine?” 

“ No, sir. If I had a glass of wine I should only waste 
it by throwing it in your face.” 

The flight of the heroine to London in platonic, but wholly 
objectionable, company is a rather obscure episode in her 
career; but, like most tMngs in the world of fiction, it is 
by no means irremediable. She is in many passages 
admirably realised in witchery, wilfulness, and in what 
only women will hold to be unfeminine audacity. Her 
father is, however, in some respects, the most notable 
figure in the book—a merchant of iron for whom one 
develops the gradual affection worth much sudden and 
blazing beauty-worsMp and hero-love. 


Lines Written after Reading “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” 

“Who is the lady you love best— 

The fairest form in fiction drest ? 

Whose face a heaven-descended sight 
Sheds beauty like the stars at night; 

Whose distilled breath in perfume trips 
O’er pearly teeth and cherry lips. 

Whose gentle voice strikes sweetest chords 
That tremble in her tender words ? ” 

This quest put I to persons three. 

And thus, in sooth, they answered me : 

“ First, Dante’s Beatrice drawn divine. 

Then Homer’s Helen superfine. 

And Shakespeare’s Portia formed the trine.” 

Ineffable ladies of Mghest stamp! 

But what, ah ! what of SAIREY GAMP ? 

M. 
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tquare, New York. 


The Nineteenth Century. 

As, fore-announced by threat of flame and smoke, 

Out of the night’s lair broke 

The sun among the startled stars, whose blood 

Looses its slow bright flood 

Beneath the radiant onset of the sun; 

So crouches he anon. 

With nostrils breathing threat of smoko and flame. 
Back to the Ituring night wherefrom he came. 

And who is She, 

With cloudy battle smoking round her feet. 

That issues through the exit-doors of death; 

And at the alternate limit of her path. 

Whore first her nascent footsteps troubled day. 
Forgotten tumult curls itself away ? 

Who is she that rose 
Tumultuous, and in tumult goes ? 

This is she 

That rose ’midst dust of a down-tumbled world. 
And dim with rumour on the air 
Of preparation 

For a more ample devastation. 

And death of ancient fairness no more fair. 

First when she knew the day. 

The holy poets sung her on her way. 

The high, dear band that takes 

Its name from heaven-acquainted mountain-lakes; 

And he 

That like a star set in Italian sea; 

And he that mangled by the jaws of our 
Fierce London, from all frets 
Lies balmed in Boman violets. 

And other names of power. 

Too recent but for worship and regret. 

On whom the tears lie wet. 


When that hour paces forth. 

Shall overlook those workers of the North, 

And West, those patient Darwins who forthdrew 
From humble dust what truth they knew. 

And gpreater than they knew, not knowing all they knew. 
Yet was their knowledge in its scope a lOght, 

Strong and true souls to measure of their sight. 

Behold the broad globe in their hands comprest. 

As a boy kneads a pellet, till the East 
Looks in the eyes o’ the West; 

And as guest whispers guest 
That counters him at feast. 

The Northern mouth 

Leans to the attent ear of the bended South. 

The fur-skinned garb justling the northern bear 
Crosses the threshold where. 

With linen wisp girt on. 

Drowses the next-door neighbour of the sun. 

Such their laborious worth 

To change the old face of the wonted earth. 

Ner were they all o’ the dust; as witness may 
Davy and Faraday; 

And they 

Who clomb the cars 

And learned to rein the chariots of the stars ;• 

Or who in night’s dark waters dipt their hands 
To sift the hid gold from its san^ ;t 
And theirs the greatest gift, who drew to light 
By their sciential might. 

The secret ladder, wherethrough all things climb 
Upward from the primeval slime.]: 

Nor less we praise 

Him that with burnished tube betrays 
The multitudinous diminutive 
Becessed in virtual night 
Below the surface-seas of sight; 

Him whose enchanted window gives 
Upon the populated ways 
Where the shy universes live 
Ambushed beyond the unapprehending gaze. 

The dusted anther’s globe of spiky stars; 

The beetle flashing in his minute mail 
Of neen and golden scale; 

And every water-drop a-sting with writhing wars. 

The.unnoted green-scale cleaving to the moist earth’s face 
Behold disclosed tv conjugal embrace. 

And womb— 

Submitting to the tomb— 

That sprouts its lusty issue; § everywhere conjoins 
Either glad sex, and from unguess^-at loins 
Breeds in an opulent ease 
The liberal earth’s increase; 

Such Valentine’s sweet unsurmis^d diocese. 


But not to these 

She gave her heart; her heart she gave 
To the blind worm that bores the mold. 
Bloodless, pertinacious, cold, 

Unweeting what itself upturns. 

The seer and prophet of the grave. 

It reared its head from off the earth 
(Which gives it life and gave it birth) 

And placed upon its eyeless head a crown. 
And all the peoples in their turns 
Before the blind worm bowed them down. 
Yet, crowned beyond its due. 

Working dull way by obdurate, slow degrees. 
It is a thing of sighBess prophecies; 

And glories, past its own conceit. 

Attend to crown 

Its travail, when the mounded time is meet. 
Nor measured, fit renown. 


Nor, dying Lady, of the sons 

Whom proudly owns 

Thy valedictory and difficult breath. 

The least are they who followed Death 
Into his obscure fastnesses, 

Tracked to her secret lair Disease— 

Under the candid-seeming and confederate Day 
Venoming the air’s pure lips to kiss and to betray. 

Who foiled the ancient Tyrant’s grey desim 
Unfathomed long, and brake his dusty toils. 

Spoiling him of ms spoils. 

And man, the loud dull fly, loosed from his woven line. 

* Measuring the stars’ orbits, 
t Discovery of new stars, 
t Evolution. 

§ The prothallas of the fern, for example; which contains 
in itself the two sexes, and decays as the young fern spronts 
from it 
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Such triumph theirs who at the destined term 
Descried the arrow flying in the day— 

The age-long hidden germ— 

And threw Iheir prescient shield before its deadly way. 

Thou, spacious Century! 

Hast seen the Western knee 
Set on the Asian neck, 

The dusky Africa 

Kneel to imperial Europe’s beck; 

And that refused head plucked to the day 
Of the close-hooded Nile. 

Hast seen the West for its permitted while 

Stand mistress-wise and tutelar 

To the ney nations dreaming on their days afar. 

From old forgotten war 

Folding hands whence has slid disused rule; 

The while, unprescient, in her regent school 
She shapes the ample days and things to be. 

And large new empery. 

Thence Asia shall be brought to bed 
Of dominations yet undreamed ; 

Narrow-eyed Egypt lift again the heeid 
Whereon the far-seen crown Nilotic gleamed. 

Thou’st seen the Saxon horde whose veins run brine, 
Spawned of the salt wave, wet with the salt breeze, 

Their sails combine. 

Lash their bold prows together, and turn swords 
Against the world’s knit hordes ; 

The whelps repeat the lioness’ roar athwart the windy seas. 

Yet let it grieve, grey Dame, 

Thy passing spirit God wot. 

Thou wast half-hearted, wishing peace, but not 
The means of it. The avaricious flame 
Thou’st fanned, which thou shoxild’st tame: 

Cluck’dst thy wide brood beneath thy mothering plumes. 
And coo’dst them from their fumes. 

Stretched necks provocative, and throats 
Buflled with challenging notes; 

Yet all didst mar 

Flattering the too-much-pampered Boy of War: 

Whence the far-jetting engine, and the globe 
In labour with her iron progeny,— 

Infernal litter of sudden-whelped deaths. 

Vomiting venomous breaths; 

Thicker than driven dust of testy March 
When the blown flood o’erswells. 

The arm^d parallels 

Of the long nations’ columned march ; 

The growl as of long surf that draweth back 
Half a beach in its rattling track. 

When like a tiger-cat 
The angry rifle spat 

Its fury in the opposing foemen’s eyes;— 

These are thy consummating victories. 

For this hast thou been troubled to be wise! 

And now what child is this upon thy lap. 

Bom in the red glow of relighted war ? 

That draws Bellona’s pap. 

Fierce foster-mother; does already stare 
With mimicked dark regard 

And copied threat of brow whose trick it took from her ?— 

The twentieth of Time’s loins, since that 

Which in the quiet snows of Bethlehem he begat. 

Ah ! bom, grey mother, in an hour ill-starred. 

After ^e day of blood and night of fate. 

Shall it survive with brow no longer marred. 

Lip no more wry with hate; 

With all thou hadst of good. 

But from its blood 
Washed thine hereditary ill, 

Yet thy child still ? 

Francis Thompson. 


Things Seen. 

Gentility. 

It was in a Bayswater ’bus, and-the day was very hot. I 
luckily was on the shady side, but though there was some 
room next me, the two middle-aged women opposite, un¬ 
comfortably hot though they looked, were too much 
absorbed in their conversation to move. The stouter and 
more voluble of the two fanned herself energetically with 
the pair of limp gloves she was carrying (by no possibility 
could they have been got on to those hot, red hands). 
“ Yes,” she was saying, “ they have come into a lot of 
money now. I went down to see her in the country— 
quite a nice little place they’ve got, and everything most 
genteel, and they’ve taken to breeding prize poultry. I 
said to her; * How nice it must be for you to get plenty 
of fresh eggs.’ And she said : ‘ Oh, no! Not at all. Of 
course, the hens can lay if they wish to, but in <wr position 
it isn’t necessary! ’” A pause of admiration—and then I 
heard her mild little friend murmur: “ Well, I never! 
How genteel! ” 


Ragged Robin. 

The Christmas season brought me face to face again with 
the old homo library. A copy of Kenihoorlh caught my 
eye : I knew the medallion portrait of Sir Walter, printed 
in gold on the back. On the flyleaf was written my own 
name, with a birthday date and the year 1882 . 

I had received the book at school: I remembered the 
morning of its arrival, the first eager glance, the anxious 
waiting until the useless tedium of lessons should be over. 
Then I was alone with it in the deserted schoolroom. 
Through the open windows came the sound of laughter, 
scurrying feet, shouting, the rat-tat of ball against bat, 
all the delightful mingled noises of a playground. But 
they lured me not. I was already reading of Varney and 
Leicester, of Tressilian and Amy Eobsart. 

The dews of summer night did fall. 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky. 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby. 

That stanza, standing at the head of the sixth chapter, 
sent me out into the &ee air. I ran past the school-farm, 
across a broad meadow, and plunged down through tall 
grass and tangled blossoms to the ^ge of the slow stream 
which was our majestic river, leading into the world. 
Lying there, I read on and on until the clock struck the 
hour for returning. I plucked a head of ragged robin for 
a marker, shut it into the book, and wont back to Ovid 
and Logarithms. 

All this came back to me with poignant vividness, for 
in the book was still pressed the bit of ragged robin, 
survivor of many vicissitudes, a beautiful frsS reminder 
of the permanence of all impressions, of the imperish¬ 
ability of youth. 


A Hit. 

A FLAT parcel. I opened it, and found a sketch of The 
Spaniards Inn, at Hampstead. No letter. Nothing but 
the postmark to tell me that a friend had seen it in 
a remote English town—lurking, may be, among blue 
Nankin, rusty tomahawks, German helmets, faded 
samplers, and copper bed-warmers. He had entered the 
shop, bought it, and despatched it, believing that it would 
hit a soft place in my breast. 

His aim was true. The Spaniards! Ah, nights of the 
’eighties, when I sprang up-hill from London’s plain of 
brick, and earned by honest walking a long draught of 
beer and the smile of twilit Middlesex! 
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The Curious Eye. 

Ik his litde book of essays called (Smith, 

Elder), Mr. E. V. Lucas writes with knowledge and grace 
about tea, toast, walks and walking-sticks, schoolboys, 
animals, fires, catalogues, clothes, and correspondence. 
These are the very subjects beloved of the amateur 
essayist, who sees in toast a subject on which he may 
enlarge sagely, and from which ho may digress beautifully. 
The smallness of such subjects is his joy, and if walking- 
sticks be his choice he dips his pen in serene confidence 
that it is his to make a thousand angels dance on one 
ferrule. But it is odds that his ardour soon abates, that 
his inspiration flattens on itself, and that the burning of 
much oil results in disillusion. He discovers that it is not 
easy to write on easy subjects, not even on tea, toast, walks 
and walking-sticks, schoolboys, animals, fires, catalogues, 
dothes, or correspondence. As for digression, he may be 
said to avoid his subject as successfully as a learner avoids 
skating—by not standing upright for two seconds together. 
If, now, in a humbler mood, he wishes to see how the 
thing can be done, let him observe Mr. Lucas. In these 
pages things-to-the-point are said on almost every page, 
and the digressions are simply bends and flourishes in the 
skater’s progress. 

Not that Aese are very remarkable essays. Mr. Lucas is 
careful to tell us that they leave a great deal of him 
unexpressed. They are witty little deliverances by a man 
whom a London landlady would hold in awe as a “ very 
partickler gent,” and from whose wrath waiters would fly 
in holy dread. “ Toast should not be waferlike, nor crisp 
throughout. On the contrary, it should be cut just thick 
enough to leave in its very inward midst the merest 
tissue of soft bread, if only by way of compliment to 
the butter spread upon it, which thereby gains in flavour. 

. . . Toast IS one of the few delicacies that can be 
made better by the amateur than the professional, and 
as well by a man as by a woman. Cooks treat toast 
perfunctorily: it does not interest them. Indeed, toast 
might well be kept strictly to amateur ambition. For 
several reasons: one being that its fragrance is pleasant 
in a sitting room; another, that making it is an agreeable 
diversion; and a third, that whereas bad toast produced in 
the kitchen leads to annoyance and irritation, bad toast 
produced by a guest or a member of the family makes for 
mock abuse, shmn penitence, and good-humour.” Most 
of the philosophy of toast is there, is it not ? Into Mr. 
Lucas’s gpreat disputation with the Spectator on the question 
whether toast should bo hot-buttered (Mr. Lucas permits 
this, and finds a separate and seductive food in the resiilt) 
we shall not enter further than to say that we take the 
Spectator^e view, but that we follow Mr. Lucas in practice. 
Toast ought not to bo hot-buttered, and we hot-butter it. 
We are sorry that we never went to Tyson’s, “ the most 
famous hot-buttered toast house in the world,” in Book- 
street, Manchester. There Tyson lorded it over clerks and 
merchants, supplying only chops or steaks or Cumberland 
ham, with hot buttered toast for vegetables, and com¬ 
piling every customer to drink ale, stout, coffee, or tea. 
He walked about in his shirt sleeves, and was a very 
beadle to his customers. Beading was not permitted, and 
a customer who dared to glance at a letter from his pocket 
was told “This is not a library.” Mr. Lucas briefly says 
that “ toast-and-water is cooling as the wind of the 
morning across fiolds of dew.” Which is correct; but as 
the beverage has nothing like the vogue it deserves, he 
would have done well to give injunctions as to its delicate 
brewing. Mr. Lucas is so sound on toast that we come 
with confidence to the essay “ Concerning Breakfast.” 
And here, again, we find a salient utterance; a kind of 
Test, offered sternly under smaU-talk. 

No matter of what the breakfast consists, marmalade is 
the ooping-ston^ of the meal. Without marmalade the 
finest breakfast is incomplete, a broken arc. Only with 


marmalade can it be a perfect round. Every one’s home¬ 
made marmalade is notoriously the best; but, where the 
oommercially-manafaotnred article is used opinions differ. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty (it is stated so on the pot) 
prefers a viscous variety which is impossible to Oxford 
men bred on Cooper’s. Tess of the D’Urbervilles, it will 
be remembered, favoured Keel well’s; or, at any rate, it 
was this maker who assisted in the embellishment of 
Sorrow’s grave. The Univerrities are nobly loyal to 
marmalade. At Cambridge there is a saying that no man 
can pass his Little-go tmtil he has consumed his own 
weight in it, while Oxford first called it Squish. The 
attitude of women to marmalade has never been quite 
sound. True, they make it excellently, but afterwards 
their association with it is one lamentable retrogression.* 
They spread it over pastry; they do not particulariy desire 
it for breakfast; and (worst) they decant, it into glass 
dishes and fancy jars. 

There is another way, which Mr. Lucas may have thought 
too sordid to mention, in which women go wrong on 
marmalade. They constantly allow their grocers to lure 
them from ancient and trustworthy brands to the purchase 
of “our own make.” It may be unhesitatingly said 
that if everyone’s home-made marmalade is notoriously 
the best, every grocer’s “ own make ” is indisputably the 
worst. It is marmalade without pedigree or peel. By 
the way, we do not know what Mr. Lucas means by say¬ 
ing that when there is no marmalade “ shift may be made 
with honey or jam.” With jam certhinly; but honey a 
makeshift? Never!—^not even for “^uish.” Honey is 
the Queen of the breakfast-table, invincibly pale and sweet, 
irremovably regnant in her season. Of course, if Mr. 
Lucas means grocers’ honey . . . 

On walking-sticks (in the essay “ Concerning Walks ”) 
we have these admirable queries: “Where, one wonders, 
are the old walking-sticks ? Where are George Borrow’s 
sticks ? He must have had noble follows . . . Where is 
that wonderful stick of Coleridge’s which, when a young 
man, walking in Wales, he lost, and advertised for 
so piquantly ? ” Yet the hue-and-cry is too brief; 
what of the stickr that Dr. Johnson lost in Scotland, 
and despaired of recovering because its value to the 
inhabitants as timber rendered its return unthinkable? 
On the vexed subject of woods Mr. Lucas touches lightly. 
Cherry and ground ash come nearest to his liking, but he 
does not name gorse, which provides strong, interesting 
sticks, if you forgive an excess of rigidity tending to 
breakage imder actual misuse. The least satisfactory 
essay in the volume is, we think, the one on Corre¬ 
spondence; but then the genius of the volume hardly 
permitted this subject to be threshed out. Mr. Lucas says 
nothing about the greatest of letters—^love-letters; and 
love-letters being now the regular reading of the man on 
the bus, the omission seems the gpreater. We should like 
in passing—and in all casualness—to present him with an 
instance of one mood of tender correspondence, touched 
by a master hand. In his Journal to Stella Swift writes 
imder the date January 20, 1710-lljto Stella and Miss 
Dingley; 

Then I walked in the Park to find Mr. Ford, whom I 
had promised to meet, and, coming down the Mall, who 
should come towards me but Patrick, and gives me five 
letters out of his pocket. I read the superscription of 
the first, Psoh, said I; of the second, psoh again; of the 
third, pshah, pshah, pshah; of the fourth, a gad, a gad, 
a gad, I’m in a rage; of the fifth and last, O hoooa; 
ay, marry this is something, this is oar M D [“ My 
Dears ”], so truly we opened it, I think immediately, and 
it began the most impudently in the world, thus. Dear 
Presto, we are even thus far. Now we are even, quoth 
Stepheu, when he gave his wife six blows for one. I 
received your ninu four days after I had sent my 
thirteenth. But I’ll reckon with you anon about that, 
young women. 

Swift’s use of initials and other cryptic designations 
reminds us that letters stand in need of such private 
inventions. Wo know of one large family that has adopted 
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in its correspondence a hieroglyphic for a smile, and it is 
prodigiously nseful. To he introduced to that hieroglyphic, 
and to be allowed to smile in it, is to receive the freedom of 
the family. 

Here we p^ company with Mr. Lucas’s book, but not 
with his gift. We wish to point out to young writers 
that the gift of observation, of a wakeful taste, is 
among the most valuable that they can possess, or, 
poBsessiug in a measure, can cultivate. Mr. Lucas has it. 
But it is found in almost every writer of any “ parts.” It 
feeds the interior fund of common sense, and provides a 
vast amount of small change into the bargain. Some 
writers, indeed, have had little of it. Johnson, for 
instance, lacked this nimble spirit of appreciation, these 
swift gustos. A thousand tnin^ were impossible to 
Johnson that wore inevitable visitors to Lamb’s mind. 
Even in literature Johnson rarely enjoyed the tang of 
words, the sojourn of a phrase on the tongue. A coarse 
eater, a loud talker, a me-scarred giant, he had few of 
Lamb’s exquisite appetites. Lamb it was who gave to the 
softness of candle-light and the lusciousness of pineapple 
their classic expressions. Lamb is full of the knowledge of 
little things. But Jook around literature, and where do 
you not find proofs of the value of this knowledge ? Think 
of the minutiee in Bon QuixoU. Montaigne is the high 
professor of this little knowledge, this penetrating eager¬ 
ness; and it has been said that he has wise and witty 
words for every hour of life. Balzac’s genius was some¬ 
times in danger of drowning in a sea of noticed things; his 
catalogues and composite backgrounds are the marvel of 
literature. Hazlitt is full of the nicest interests. “ The 
taste of barberries, which have hung out in the snow 
during the severity of a North American winter, I have in 
my mouth still, after an interval of thirty years.” His 
description of the fives-playing of John Cavanagh is 
immortal. Goethe was full of tanoir faire, and his mind, 
elephantine in dimensions, was elephantine in its prehensile 
tact. “Goethe,” says Eckermann, “appeared now solely 
as father of a family, helping to all the dishes, carving 
the roast fowls with great dexterity, and not forgetting 
between whiles to fill the glasses.” Great is such wake¬ 
fulness in an old man. Goethe spent hours in discussing 
with Eckermann the right way of making bows and 
arrows, though he had never bent the one or shot the otiier 
in his long life. 

Now the point we wish to make is this: a wakeful 
attention to me and a rapidly judicial taste of its kindly 
and unkindly fruits are more important to a young writer 
than the formation of a style. If there is a deliberate 
exercise which we would recommend to the aspirant it is 
not the apeing of Hazlitt or Stevenson or Maupassant, but 
the whetting of the mind on actualities. Let a yoimg f^ow 
study the name and origin of every article in his mother’s 
house, of every plant in Ms father’s garden, and treasure the 
words of the gardener, the joiner, the tradesman, and the 
odd man. Let him exactly know what he may easily know, 
and appreciate carefully what is his to appreciate. That 
is real training for autoorship. Not that such conscious 
studies can be indefinitely indulged or prolonged. But if 
conscious training is of use, it should be training in the 
acquisition of matter, as well as manner. Only a habit of 
wakeful appreciation, wakeful at table, in the street, on 
the heath, and in the crowd, can provide those stores of 
small experience which must be acquired as we go along, 
or not at all. It is this habit which enriches and enlivens 
any s^le, and it alone can furnish fortii the writer 
who undertakes to discourse in print on toast, tea, walks 
and walking-sticks, schoolboys, animals, catalogues, 
clothes, and correspondence. "We have written and quoted 
enough to show that Mr. Lucas has tiie habit, and has 
joined to it'a graceful wit. Let the budding writer, if he 
has the wit, acquire the habit. 


Correspondence. 

“An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.” 

Sib, —I do not suppose there will be any dispute over 
Theta’s explanation of the story contained in An Englioh- 
womm’t Imt-LetUrt, but in respect of some of the praise 
she (for I presume Theta to be of the Englishwoman’s 
sex) bestows upon this “ hearlxending romance,” there 
might be some divergence of opinion. Pure, delicate, 
artUtic are pretiy epithets, but are they entirely justified? 
I have no personal experience of the terms of endearment 
applied by young ladies to their lovers, and to be called 
“ a common or garden Englishman ” may, for aught I 
know, sound sweetly in a young man’s ears from the lips 
he loves, though I should hardly have thought the phrase 
natural to such an extremely cultivated young person as 
this unlucky Englishwoman. But when I find her writing 
to her lover from Venice of “the sound of many waters 
walloping under the bellies of the gondolas” I cannot 
refrain from asking Theta if she calls such language pure, 
or delicate, or artistic. Why, Sir, a decent housemaid 
would not write so to the young man she walks out 
with.—I am, &c., Kippa. 


Facsimiles of the First Folio. 

Sib, —After reading your bibliographical contributor’s 
remarks on a projected facsimile edition of the First Folio, 
it seemed to me scarcely probable that such a work is 
called for at present. During the nineteenth centuiy four 
reprints have appeared: the first in 1807, of comparatively 
small value, being disfigured by some 370 errors; the 
second in 1862, known as Booth’s edition, in type a little 
smaller than the original, and highly esteemed on accoimt 
of its legibility and correctness; the third, in 1866, edited 
by Howard Staunton, a handsome full-sized replica; and 
the fourth, in 1876, the Ohatto & Windus reprint, which 
is so greatly “reduced” that it cannot be easily read. 
All the foregoing turn up now and then in the dealers’ 
oataloraes, marked at moderate prices; not long since I 
noticed Booth’s facsimile at ted shillings, and Ohatto’s at 
four shillings. 

There is, however, another reprint which is really 
wanted, and would no doubt be readily purchased by 
Shakespeare students — namely, a< new edition of 
“ Steevens’s Twenty Quartos ” (4 vols., London, 1766). 
Its re-issue in our day would render necessary rather 
extensive modification, and the addition of fresh matter; 
it would a^o call for the intelligence and judgment of an 
editor well versed in the subject: happily there is no lack 
of men who would take up such a task in the right spirit. 
—I am, &c., S. W. Obson. 


Brunch. 

Sib, —We were much interested in seeing in the 
Academy of December 15 an allusion to the word “ brunch.” 
Does the poet of the Weetminster Gazette think he has 
invented it ? If so, it is another cf^se of plagiarism. 

This useful word was introduced to us about four years 
ago by a youthful subaltern of artillery, since when we 
have used it constantly. . 

There are some other words of the same type which we 
might mention. “ Brupper ” is the joyous meal you have 
after a very late dance, lor instance, and consists of supper, 
which might almost bo breakfast. “ Brea ” is early 
morning tea, or chota Jiaziri. “ Timch ” is rather a 
common meal in the country, and would be partaken of on 
coming back late in the afternoon, after a long morning’s 
hunting or bicycling; some people call it “ an egg to their 
tea.” “ Brinner,” on the contrary, can only be eaten by 
those people whose custom it is to dine heavily in the 
middle of the day. Germans probably find it a favourite 
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meal. But, of course, “ brunch is undoubtedly far the 
best of them all, and is, indeed, as you remark, the 
‘ resource of the indolent.”—I am, &c., M. 


Sib, —Anent tbe paragraph in your issue of the 15th ult. 
on the subject of “ Brunch,” permit me to inform you that 
. the word is no new thing in this university, where it has 
been in use for many years past, as also in the sister 
university of Oxford, I believe. 

When and where it originated I cannot say, but it 
undoubtedly owes its conception to Le^ Carroll’s “port¬ 
manteau words,” of which, indeed, it is a favourable 
example, being compounded of the opening letters of 
“ breakfast ”— br, and the final letters of “ lunch ”—unch. 
A cognate word—“ slithy ”—will at once suggest itself to 
readers of AUct in Wonderland. 

With the definition of the word, as given by the writer 
of the verses in the Westmimier Oatette, I beg leave to 
difEer. True, a “ brunch ” combines the essential features 
of breakfast and lunch ; but, far from being an “ unhappy 
combination.” it is, on the contrary, a particularly happy 
one, agreeable alike to late and early risers, sinces it 
ares the former the bother of breakfast, and the latter 
e labour of lunch.— I am, &c., H. D. C. 


Mr. Whiteing and Bacon. 

SiK,—In your review of Mr. Bichard Whiteing’s new 
book. The Life of Parte, you say: “ What could be neater 
or more accurate than his definition of the reason of every 
Frenchman’s desire to have the Cross of the Legpon of 
Honour? ‘To have it not is more of a reproach than 
to have it is a distinction.’ ” That phrase had such a 
peculiarly familiar ring about it that I took down my copy 
of Bacon’s Essays, and on turning to that “ Of honour 
and reputation ” found: “A man is an ill husband of his 
honour that entereth into any action the failing of which 
may disgrace him more than the carrying it through can 
honour him.” 

That the definition is extremely neat I agree, but are 
we indebted to Mr. Whiteing or to Lord Verulam for the 
neatness ? Perhaps to both, but in that case the affinity 
is striking.—I am, &'c., T. E. Turnbull. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 66 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best sonnet on 
the change of century. We award the prize to Miss Mary A. 
Woods, 20 , Clifton-gardens, W., for the following : 

From Time's great water-clock—whose seconds spell 
Our oenturies—into the timeless sea 
A drop has fallen to-night, not silently 
Bat with an answering music ; in whose swell 
And fall are mingled tones innumerable, 

Pa.‘an and battle-cry and plash of tears— 

Echoes of all things that, a hundred years. 

The world has wrought and suffered, ill or welL 
What shall the master-note be, when the days 
Bring back that musicWhat shall most resound 
Of the new century’s gain A pathway found 
Through yielding air : a garnered sunlight; skill 
To sense the soul ? Or but an old, cold phrase 
Fanned into living flame—“ Peace and Goodwill ” ? 

The five next best sonnets seem to be these: 

One ^Eon dies, an ^Eon new is born 
To fill the hungry world with ampler store, 

Yet richer blood into its veins to pour, 

JIake poverty less grim, want less forlorn. 

The past lives on ; no planted good uptom, 

Xo laggard step, as hast’ning to the fore. 

Wisdom and knowledge, art and hoarded lore 
Crown the new century, its brow adorn. 


With such inheritance of light and power. 

To what may not the oentury expand / 

Upon the level of the presmit hour 
My vision swims; then let me take my stand 
On Pisgah height, or see from some Ugh tower 
The glory of the new enchanted land. 

[J. G., Bradford ] 

As one might pause, who from the dizzy height 
Of some keen ridge looks down upon a sheer 
And beckoning prospect, now first seen bnt dear 
By long anticipation, then to flight 
A craven panic urges him, despite 
His hope of kindlier welcome—so the fear 
Of unacquainted voyagings pangs ns here, 

Where sways the silent vessel in the night. 

There is no flatter on board of delicate wings. 

No treasury of tradition’s hoarded stores. 

No peerless precedents or rich gamerings, 

Bnt vacant rooms and vainly opened doors; 

Yet must we leave onr old borne derelict. 

To compass Time’s immutable edict. 

[H. B. E., Bradford.] 

Full soon the iron tongue of time shall toll 
The century’s knell 1 At midnight we shall glide 
Into a new one on a flowing tide— 

It is an honr to stir the sleeping soul, n 

For, lo I before us lies a virgin scroll 
Where all is blank ; alas, for human pride, 

We cannot push the future’s veil aside. 

Or guess what writing yet shall stain that roll I 

As Ninteen-hundred slides into the vast 
That gulfs the countless ages of the past 
For evermore, the Twentieth shall arise 
Before a weary waiting world at last. 

And men will hail it then with kindling eyes. 

Hope points to " Peace on earth,’’ and clearer skies. 

[F. B. D., Torquay.] 

The wheels of Time turn slowly with the wain 
Of years, that “ homes " the harvest of each one: 

Dream brought to deed aocompt tho’ late-begun, 

Or rotted gold of hope, or full ripe grain. 

One load—a hundred garnered stooks—again 
Is “ led," and we who muse to mark it “ Done,” 

Take a reflection from the low, red sun 
That for an instant sunders Being in twain I 

Who saw the last load are not here—at least I 
And who view this, the next one shall not know I 
If mightier this, and greater, so. tbe feast 
Than that which Eighteen-hundred squandered so, 

Then blest are we I as the years darkward go 
Next century through us shall have joys increas’d. 

[F. A. M. D.] 

What of tbe night ? Shall we find any rest 
With the new age that breaks along the sky ? 

Or shall old hopes and aspirations die, 

’Mid the red glare of ruin in tbe West 7 
Hope on, faint hearts I The dying years attest 
Not all in vain has been our strife of old ; 

Tbe world shall see, e’er all the tale be told, 

Perfection won with marvels manifest. 

We or our sons—who knows 1 —the gods are great. 

The hands that sow the harvest one by one 
Drop from tho working weary, and are gone. 

The future grows beneath tbe hand of Fate— 

Hope on, faint hearts, the gods are good and great. 

[F. S., Manchester.] 

Twenty-one other sonnets received, with thanks. 


Competition No. 67 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best observations on the 
change of the year and centnry in the manner of Samuel Pepys— 
with resolves. 

SCLSS. 

Answers, addressed " Literary Competition, The Aoadbmt, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not latw than the first poet 
of Wednesday, January 2. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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The Academy. 


2g December, 1900. 


A DVKRTI8EK, well known in the Publishing 
Xi. World, will b« KIseNtiAdED in JANCARV. nnd 
desires to aiiooiete himself with a Firm istuiog high-claw 
Books, aod has beea accuHtotn^d to sole control. Is familiar 
with ercrj- detail of Puhlishiog. Could create a Fresh Depart¬ 
ment and introduce New Budness. London or New York pro- 
ferred.>-Address Shikhl. CAro of II. A. MoncricfT. 19. Ludgate 
Hill, London. E.C. 


OATALOQUE8. 


NOW READY. 

QATALOGUEofSEOOND-HAND BOOKS 
Theology—History-Biography—Law—Politicul 
Bcouomy—Philosophy—Greek and Latin ('lassies — 
HathematicS’-Xatural Science—General Liteiataro— 
F ine Arts and Illustrated Books. 


Deiohton, Bbli & Co., Cambridge. 

w ILFRID M. VOYNICH 

OATALOaUE No. 3 IN PREP.ARATtON. 

CATALOaUE No. 1. Is., sn l CATAEOHCiS 
No. 2, 2s. Oil., 

May to had on application at 1 , SOHO SQUARE, W, 

A Largo Collect on of Fifteenth and Sisteeoth 
Century Books on view. 


W ILLIAMS a NOBaATB, 

flCPOBTeR^ OF FORGION BOOECd. 

M, HearistDi.SSredt, 0)r«at OtrisD. 8>ath rrsdsrlokSt. 
Clioharsh, aai /. Brcsl 8tre»t. Oefori. 
OAC4LOd0fi8 p»jt free oa appUo&tlos. 


B 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 


TODEISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

Wew fttUy detailed OATALOQUB eeat post freeonappUoaMoi. 

DfJLAU A CO., 37, SoBo Saasac. L‘>«oo'<. W. 


■DOOKS,R\RBandOUT.OP.PRlNT, SUP- 

'A CATALOGUED free. Libraries 

Purchasecl for Cash. WASTED. G irdiner's 
HTJJTORY. 2 volt., 1863. - Hollabd Co., Book Merchants. 
Jfirmingbam. 


"DOOK8 WANTED.-25e. each given for any 
Volumes with loscrintions written inside 
by Djekena. Thackeray, Browning Lamb. Keats, Shellev.Tennv- 
notable Authors, special List (3,000 
Books Wanted) free.— Babcr's, John Bright St, Birmingham. 


T ITERAR7 RESEARCH. — A Gsntleniaa, 

einerienodd in Mterary Work, and who has aooew to the 
■nueo Mueeum Reading Room, u open to arrange with 
AathM or any perion requiring aesistance In Llteiary Ee- 
mroh. or in eeeing Work through the Prow. Tranelatione 
Q^ertak^ from French, Italian, or Doanieb. — Apply, by 
Utter, to D. 0. DALtAS, 151. Strand. Lindon. W.C. 

G RAHAM’S TYPE-WRITING OFFICE 

street. PALI. MALL-All klod.of 

aimenlt mSH. reoeire careful atlrntion from EXpeaiKNcso 
workers. ^ Specimen page and references sent if desired. Orer 
STe years e.\perienoe. 


O lypflJ-WRITING promptly and aooarataly 

•w i®®?' 1,000 worda Samples and references. 

Wt^-Coples, — Address, Hies Xessca. 18. Mortimer Crescent 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

OT7BRBNT ACCOUNTS 

2 0 / on the minimum monthly balances, / 

/ o when not drawn below AlOO. / O 

. DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

10 / on Deposits, repayable on ® / 

lo demand. 4fc2 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

B^ks and Shares Purohajied and Sold for Customers. 

^e BIKKBECK ALMANACK, with fuU paHicuhln. post 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manaffar. 

Vslspltons, No. 5. Holbom. 

TsItffrapAie Addrut, “Biaaescs. LoMnow.* 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


2^/0 


S IR JOHN. CASE’S TECHNICAL IN¬ 

STITUTE. Jewry Street, Aldgate, E.C. 

The Govern^of Sir John Cass's Foundation are prepared 
for the APPOINTMENT of 
PRIM IPAL of their new Technical Institute in Jewry Street. 
Altaic, which will rank as a Louoon Polytechuic. The 
Principal will be requir^ to devote his whole time to the 
work of the Institution, his full duties commencing on 1st Sep¬ 
tember, 1901. The stipend will be £im a year, and a special 
arrangement will lx# made in order to secure the advice and 
assismnee of the Principal elected, in the equipment of the 
Institution during the next few months. 

Appliratlous mu«t be received on or before the 96th day of 
January. 1901 , 011 forms which, together with full particulars 
respecting the duties of the appointment, can be oDtained on 
application to the undersigned. 

W. H. DAVISON, 

, Clerk to Sir John Cass’s Foundation. 

St Dunstans Chambers, 

JOa, Idul Lane, Eastoheap. E.C. 


I^NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

LECTURESHIP IN AN(;rENT HISTORY. 

The Universify Court of the University of Edinburgh will, on 
MontUy. )8th PelM;uarv. ijwi. or some sul>8equent day, proceed 
university LECTURER on ANCIENT 
“i? Tmuro, three yeara Salary, £1.5) per aunutS. 

The duties of the I<ectarer would mainlyoonsiit of the delivery 
in each year of tw » Honours half-courses of twenty-five Lec¬ 
ture each, in Greek and in Roman History respectirelv—one 
of these half couraes t> Ik* given during part of the winter 
Sinsion, and the other in the Summer Session. 

Each applicant sh luld lodge with th^ undersigned, not later 
than Mcmday. 4th Februair. 1901. twenty oopies'of his Applica- 
lioo, and twenty copies of any Testimoniafs he mayd^ireto 
present. One copv of the Application should bo signed. 

Further partieulirs on application. 

TT • •. TAYLOR, Secretary University Court. 

University of Edinburgh, 

SI*.! December. IMO. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 

aJ GOWER STREET. W.C. 

Hoad MMter-.I LEWIS PATON, E,q.. M A. (formerly 
Fellow of St. John a College. Cambridge). 

LENT TERM commeusea JANUARY 14th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by the Founders of University Oolite and is 
proinls^l as a First Qmdc Modem and Classical School.-For 
Frospectus applv t > the Office, Gower Street. W.C. 

T. OREG iRY FOSTER, B.A., Ph D.. Secretary. 


T 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 

SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Ho.il MUtreu-MiM LUCY ROBINSON. M.A 
(Lata See .DU Mi.lreii, St. FoUx School. Southwold). 
Rofercoora; The Principal ol Bedford Colleje, London, The 
Maeter of Peterhou.., Ac. 


A ORAOUATB of Cambridge is prepared 
CX to COACH TWO PUPILS for Exams., Lrjal, Army 
Publ'c Schools. Country home, riding, 
billiartls, 4c —Brynmurlog. Newcastle Emlyn. 

SERMONS BY 

IjEV. aliE X. laBCIiR liEH. D.D. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price fis. each, post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

** DisticKuished by the finest scholarship and moat 
exquisite literary finish.**—CArtsfian AeoJsr. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

' The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.’* 
Methodist Times. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. ^ 

The.v show the ^me wondertal fertility of apt and 
beautilji illustrations, the same exriuisito use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which wo are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’a 
works.”—CArisfioa World Pulpit. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

" They are plain enough to bo uoderstood by the 
unle.rned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

New York Observer. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“ Felicitous oiposition, rugged, intense eloquence 
and beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the lltb, 15th, and 18th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 


THE FAOHA OF BRITISBIHDIA, 

INCLUDING CEVLON and BURMAH. 

Published under the Authority of the Secretary of 
Stat« for India in ('ouncil, 

EDITKD BY W. T. BLANPORD, 

Medium 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 
MAMMALIA. By W, T. BLAifroso, P.R S. 1 vol., 
complete, price £1.—FISHES. By P. Day, O.I.E., 
LL.D. 2vols., price £l each.—BIRDS. By Euokmb 
W. Oate.s P Z S. Vol. 1., price £1; Vol. 2. 15s. j 
Vols. :land4, byW. T. Blamvobd, F.R.S., price 15e, 
eacli —REPTILIA and BATRACBIA. By G. A. 
Hori.ENQKR. 1 vol«, complete, price £l. Completion 
of the Vertebrates. 

MOTHS, By Si** G. F. Hampsox, Bart. Avola., 
price £l each.—HYMBSOPTBRA. Vol. 1. Wasps 
and Bees. By Lleut.-Col. 0. T. Bimohav. Price £1, 
with 4 Coloured PJates.-ARACHXIDA. By B. J. 
Pococc, Price IGs. 

L' ndon : Taylor & Frawcis. Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. Calcutta: Thacker. Spimk A (jo. ^mbay: 
Thackkr a Co., Limited, ^rliu; R. Fsixdlaxdrb A 
SoHN, Carlstraese, 11. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIinTBD). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over too pages, Svo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Prinoipal Works in Ciroulation at 
the Library 

ARRANQCD Mndar SUBJEOVa. 

Forming a Conprehentire Guide to Notable 
Publieatiom in most Branehet of 
Literature. 


Books of Permanent Interett on Political 
ami Social Topics, the Army, Navt, 
Arts, Soibncb, Philosophy, Sport, 
Theology, History, Biography, and 


Fiction. 


Price la. Set. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. 

Price la. Bd. 


MODI S’S LIBRARY, 

30-31, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton R<»d; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Orimean War ie the oonneoting 
link between old and modem methods 
of warfare. 


TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 

Comhthuj of Thirty-sr re n Portraits of Old and 
New CAebritirs in LUerature, may still be 
obtained, shiyly. or in ooniAtte sets for 
Ss. i'nl., on (lypHontinn to tlir Odire. 1,3, 
Clianci ry I.atir, II'C. 


'• No British nreaeher has unfolded this portior of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North ttritish Daily Mail. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

” An excellent exoonition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thonght and knowledge and power.” 

British Weekly. 

ALEXANDER A- SHEPHEARD, Limited, 

21 .t 22. Furuival St-oot. H .loom, London, E.C. 


Frontispiece. 

193 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


London: 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HiMi:.TON & CO 
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